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GEORGIA. 


‘GEORGIA, one of the most southern of the United States of North 
America, extends from north to south between 30° 22’ and 35° N. lat., 
and from east to west between 80° 48’ and 85° 40’ W. long. Its 
ee eee Aaa ee on Seabees Heveden. 305 miles, It is 

E. by the Atlantic; 8. by Florida for 255 miles, the river 

St. Mary constituting the boundary-line for about 80 miles; W. by 

Alabama, with a bo -line of 306 miles; N. by Tennessee and 

North pat gala South Carolina. The Savannah River 
m 


1810 ,, 252,433, ” 1801 ” 105,218 ,, 

1820 ,, 340,987, ,, 1763 = 149,654 ,, 

1830 ,, 516,823, ,, 2486 fs 217,531 ,, 

1840 ,, 691,392, ,, 2753 a 280,944 ,, 

1850 ,, 906,185, ,, 2932 381,682 ,, 
‘The federal representative population in 1850 was 753,512, in which 
Fes ooy pueaacestny of the slaves are mee i This om titles the state 
send og peg be to Congress, To Senate, each of the 

other United States, Georgia sends two members. 

ine, ‘ace.—The line of coast, extending 105 miles in a 


enter only three harbours, 
8, at the most southern extremity of the state, has 
ater on it; that at the mouth of the 


here than in the more northern states, but still occupy perhaps one- 
tenth of the whole tract. The largest of these swamps is the 
Okefinoke Swamp, mear the boundary of and partly within Florida, 
which is about 50 miles in length and 80 miles in breadth. It is 
covered with a thick growth of bay-trees, vines, and underwood. In 
the rainy season, when the greater part of it is covered with. water, it 
ap like an inland sea. Several streams are lost in the swamp, 
and several others which fall into the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico 
take their rise within its limits. , 


= grounds are mostly covered with pines. 

illy region, which occupies nearly the northern half of the 
state, contains a much greater portion of arable land. The best land 
is along the rivers, where the soil is a deep rich black mould, with a 
ion of sand. The gentle declivities of the hills also contain 


The productiveness of the country which till lately belonged 
Cherokees, and is now commonly known as Cherokee-Georgia, 
is very great; it is not so well adapted for cotton as the plain part of 
the state, but a large part of it is well suited to the growth of corn. 
The most southern ridges of the Appalachian Mountains occur along 
oe northern boundary-line of Georgia, but they do not attain a great 
elevation. 

Hydrography, Communications.—The rivers which drain Georgia 
fall partly into the Gulf of Mexico and partly into the Atlantic. The 
former traverse either Alabama or Florida before they reach the sea, 
The most western is the Etowah River, a branch of the Coosa, one of 
the principal branches of the Alabama. The Etowah drains the 
Cherokee country, and runs about 80 miles within Georgia. The most 
important river of Georgia which falls into the Gulf of Mexico is the 
Appalachicola, or rather its two principal branches, the Chattahoochee 
and Flint rivers; for it is only at the extreme south-western angle of 
this state that these two rivers unite and take the name of Appala- 
chicola. The Chattahoochee rises between the most southern spurs 
of the Appalachian range, about 34° 40’ N. lat., and not very far from 
the sources of the Savannah. It runs in a general south-western 
direction through the northern of Georgia for about 200 miles, 
and in approaching 33° N, lat. it begins to turn gradually to the 
south until it flows due south, forming for about 190 miles the 
boundary between ia on one side and Alabama and Florida on 
the other. It runs above 400 miles before it joins the Flint River. 
The Flint rises in the western districts of the hilly region between 33° 
and 34° N, lat., and flows in a southern direction as far as 32° N. lat., 
whence it gradually declines towards the west, until, south of 31° 
N. lat., it turns nearly due west, and joins the Chattahoochee. Its 
whole course is above 250 miles, and it is navigable for 75 miles. The 
Ocklockonnee and Suwanee, two rivers of Florida, rise in the southern 
districts of Geo: and the Ogeechee in the northern. 

The most southern river that falls into the Atlantic is St. Mary's 
River, whose sources lie partly in Okefinoke Swamp and partly north 
of it. It flows with a very tortuous channel first south, then east, 
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afterwards north, and again east, and enters the sea between Amelia 
and Cumberland islands, after a course of 110 miles. The Alatamaha 
runs through the central districts of Georgia; it is formed by the 
rivers Ocmulgee and Oconee, both of which rise towards the centre of 
the hilly region, near 34° N. lat., and run to the east of south for 
above 200 miles, nearly parallel to each other, at a mean distance of 
40 miles. Having — the parallel of 34° the Ocmulgee turns 
east, and joins the ee near 30° N. lat, The river thus formed, 
called Alatamaha, flows first east and afterwards bends to the south- 
east, until it empties itself in the ocean between St, Simons and Sapello 
islands. Its course is above 100 miles, and the whole length of the 
river upwards of 300 miles. Larger vessels can only ascend this river 
to Darien, but boats of 30 tons are navigated up the Oconee to Mill- 
edgeville, and an equal distance up the Ocmulgee. The Savannah, 
the chief river of the state, rises on the most southern declivity of the 
Appalachian range, and runs in all its course, including the windings, 
nearly 450 miles south-south-east, forming in all this distance the 
boundary between Georgia and South Carolina. It is navigable for 
large vessels to the city of Savannah, and for steamers of light draught 
to Augusta. There are numerous other streams of smaller size but 
of considerable importance as supplying ample water-power. 

The only canals in the state are two short ones—the Brunswick 
Canal, 12 miles, running from Brunswick to the Alatamaha River ; 
and the Savannah and Ogeechee Canal, 16 miles, which unites those 
rivers, but is not now used for purposes of navigation. 

Besides the numerous good coach-roads which traverse the state, 
Georgia possesses a large number of excellent railways, the whole 
extent completed and in operation amounting to about 1000 miles, 
while charters have been obtained for about 700 miles more. The 
two great trunk-lines run from the ports of Savannah and Charleston 
inland to Chattanooga in Tennessee, where they unite and join the 
Tennessee system of railways. From these main trunks numerous 
branches diverge at various points. The following are the lines opened 
and at work in 1854 :—Central (Savannah to Macon), 192 miles; Mill- 
edgeville and Gordon, 17 miles; Waynesborough and Augusta, 51 
miles; Macon and Western (Macon to Atlanta), 101 miles; Georgia 
(Augusta to Atlanta), 171 miles, with Athens branch, 40 miles, and 
branch from Camak to Warrenton, 4 miles; Western and Atlantic 
(Atlantic to Chattanooga), 140 miles; Rome to Kingston, on the 
Western and Atlantic railway, 20 miles; Dalton to Knoxville (Eastern 
Tennessee and Georgia), 82 miles; South-Western (Macon to Ogle- 
thorpe), 71 miles; Muscogee (Columbus to Butler on the South- 
Western line), 50 miles; and Lagrange (Atlanta to West Point), 87 
miles. 

Geology, Mineralogy, &c.—The northern part of Georgia, occupied 
by members of the Blne-Ridge range of the Appalachian Mountains, 
is composed mainly of plutonic and metamorphic rocks. The primary 
formations, chiefly of the mica-schist system, cross the state in a north- 
‘west and south-east direction, having a breadth of 160 miles at the 
northern and 100 miles at the southern limit. They consist of gneiss, 
quartz, limestone, and carboniferous rocks, &c, ‘Transition formations 
occupy the north-western angle of the state. South of the above 
formations, and extending into the middle of the state, occur chiefly 
rocks of the cretaceous series. The whole southern and eastern 
half of the state consists of tertiary deposits, comprising the exten- 
sive plain which rises very gradually from the Atlantic westward for 
some 100 to 150 miles. 

Gold and iron are the most important minerals. The gold is found 
in the quartz rocks of the north-west. Iron-ore occurs in several 
varieties in different parts of the state. On both sides of the Etowah 
River, and extending south-west into Paulding county, and north-east 
through Cherokee county, are very extensive beds of good iron-ore, 
embracing, as far as yet known, a width of over 40 miles, along which 
numerous furnaces are in operation. Hematitic iron-ores also occur in 
the north-western part of thestate of considerable extent; and in the 
gneiss formations are magnetic iron-ores of great purity. Specular 
ores are found in several places. Veins of sulphate of barytes occur 
of great extent. In the extreme north-western angle beds of coal are 
found. Limestone is worked largely, as are also gypsum and marl, 
for manure. Granite, marble, limestones, &c,, are quarried to a great 
extent for building purposes. Millstones are obtained from the hills 
dividing the plain from the northern districts. 

Climate, Soil, Productions.—The climate of a country extending 
over more than four degrees of latitude, and whose northern half is 
several hundred feet more elevated than its southern districts, must 
of courve present great varieties. The hilly region is rather cold in 
winter. Frost is of common occurrence, and snow someti falls to 


a in the smears oh ; In = southern and south-western districts 
the temperature is suitable to the sugar-cane, orange, olive, fig, pome- 
granate, &c, Agriculture however is mostly limited to maize, sweet 
potatoes, cotton, rice, tobacco, and indigo, The swamp and tide lands 
produce vast crops of rice. Adjoining these lands are the oak-lands, 
on which black-seed cotton is largely raised. The hilly 
resembles, in climate as well as in products, the countries of dle 
Europe. The greatest dd of the plain is covered with several kinds 
of the pine, a tree which extends also over the higher portion of the 
hilly region in vast quantities; and here tar, pitch, and turpentine 
are largely manufactured. The middle regions produce tobacco, 
cotton, and grain. In the northern known as Cherokee-Georgia, 
the valleys are remarkably fertile; some cotton is grown, but this is 
peculiarly a grain district; the mountain slopes afford excellent 
grazing ground. Along the sea-coast as well as on the bottoms of the 
rivers, oak, hickory, ash, palmetto, and some other trees are common, 

‘Bears and deer are numerous in the forests and near the swamps, 
Alligators frequent the Alatamaha and other rivers. Honey-bees are 
frequent in the swamps east of Flint River, The rivers abound with 
several kinds of fish. 

The following are the principal results of the inquiries made 

respecting the agricultural statistics pf the state at the last Census, 
The number of farms under cultivation in the state on the Ist of 
June 1850 was 51,759; the extent of improved land in farms was 
6,378,479 acres, of unimproved 16,442,900 acres. The cash value of 
farms was returned at 95,753,445 dollars, of farming implements and 
machinery 5,894,150 dollars. The total produce of the principal 
crops in 1850 was as follows :—Wheat, 1,088,534 bushels; rye, 53,750 
bushels ; maize, 30,080,099 bushels; oats, 3,820,044 bushels; barley, 
11,501 bushels; rice, 38,950,691 Ibs.; potatoes, 227,379 bushels; 
sweet potatoes, 6,986,428 bushels; peas and beans, 1,142,011 bushels ; 
tobacco, 423,924 lbs.; ginned cotton, 199,636,400 Ibs. ; 
990,019 lbs,; hay, 23,449 tons; cane sugar, 1,642,000 Ibs. ; molasses, 
216,150 gallons, The value of orchard products was 92,776 dollars, 
and of market-garden products 76,500 dollars. Very little wine is 
made. Only a small quantity of hops and flax is grown. 

The number of horses in the state in 1850 was 151,331; asses and 
mules, 57,379; milch cows, 334,223; working oxen, 73,286; other — 
cattle, 690,019; sheep, 560,435; swine, 2,168,617. The value of live 
stock was 25,728,416 dollars; of animals slaughtered, 6,339,762 
dollars. The products of animals were, butter, 4,640,559 lbs.; cheese, 
46,976 Ibs. ; bees’-wax and honey, 732,514 lbs, ; silk cocoons 813 lbs, 

Manufactures, Commerce, &c.—Owing to the abundant supply of 
water-power furnished by the hill-streams in the northern part of the 
state, and especially in Charthse-Gedegta, manufactures have increased 
rapidly of late years, At the census of 1850 there were returned 
28,715 free males above the age of 15 as employed in trade, com- 
merce, and manufactures, and 83,362 employed in agriculture. The 
whole number of manufacturing establishments, producing to the 
value of 500 dollars and upwards, in 1850 was 1407. Of these 35 
were cotton factories, employing a capital of 1,736,156 dollars, and an 
average of 873 male and 1399 female hands—but the number of cotton 
factories has since been much increased; 3 woollen factories; 140 
tanneries ; and 10 iron-works. The other principal establishments 
consist of flour-, saw-, and paper-mills, boot and shoe manufactories, 
agricultural implement-works, &. The home-made manufactures of 
= year pete ate at Foetal ens me 

ut a portion of the produce o' rgia is expo directly 
to foreign countries. The great bulk of its produce is shipped coast- 
wise by vessels belonging to the northern states to northern ports, to 
be thence exported to foreign parts, The whole of the commerce of 
Georgia is centred in Savannah, but a large portion of the produce of 
Western Georgia is shipped at Ap cola in Florida. The shipping 
owned by the state in 1850 was 21,690 tons, of which 10,437 tons 
were employed in the foreign trade ; of the remainder, 6479 tons were 
navigated by steam-power. Only one vessel, of 322 tons burden, was 
built in the state in 1852. The value of the articles of domestic 
produce exported from Georgia in 1850 was 7,551,948 dollars, in 1852 
it was 4,999,015 dollars; the imports in 1850 amounted to 636,964 
dollars, in 1852 to 474,925 dollars. The total entries in 1850 were 
118 of 57,017 tons burden, of which 71 of 45,134 tons were foreign. 
The clearances were 141 of 72,563 tons, of which 83 of 51,524 tons 
were foreign. 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—Geor is divided into 94 counties. Mill- 
edgeville is the political capital of the state, but Savannah is the most 
important town. Besides these there are few places of much conse- 


the depth of five or six inches. But these districts are very healthy. 
The plain approaches in its climate the tropical regions of the globe. 
It is unhealthy on the bottoms of the rivers, and along the sea-const 
in the vicinity of stagnant water. The heat in summer is very great, 
and the thermometer sometimes rises to 98° or even 102° : its common 
range is between 76° and 90° in this season, In winter the thermo- 
meter ranges between 60° and 40°, and sinks occasionally lower. The 
weather however is then dry and constant, and this is considered the 
most healthy and pleasant season of the year. The rains are most 
frequent in spring. 

‘The great difference in the climate produces a corresponding differ- 


q ; the following are all which call for notice here: the population 
is that of 1850 :— 

Milledgeville, the capital, ia situated on elevated ground at the 
head of the navigation of the Oconee River, in 33° 7’ N. lat., 83° 19° 


W. long., 642 miles 8.W. from Washington: population 2216, of 
whom 1020 were slaves. The city is laid out on a regular plan, the 
streets being at right angles to each other. Washington, the main 
avenue, is 120 feet wide; the others are each 100 feet wide; and 
there are three public squares, each of which has its sides 450 feet 
long. The principal building is the state-house, a handsome 

edifice occupying a lofty site near the centre of the city. The other 
chief public buildings are—the governor's house, state arsenal and 
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magazine, penitentiary, market-house, five churches, &c. Milledge- 
ville stands in the centre of a rich cotton district, and is a place of 
considerable business. It is well connected by railway with the other 
a of the state and union. Five newspapers and journals 
are publi here. 

Savannah, the chief city and port of entry of Georgia, is built on 
the right bank of the Savannah, about 18 miles from its mouth. The 
population in 1850 was 15,312, of whom 6231 were slaves ; according 
to a local census taken in 1852 the population in that year had 
increased to 18,301, of whom 5473 were slaves. The city is generally 
regarded as one of the finest and healthiest on the south coast. It is 
about a mile long by three-quarters of a mile wide, is laid out at right 
angles, and has several good public squares. Along the river are 
convenient wharfs and ranges of warehouses. The principal public 
buildings are—the custom-house, a fine new edifice 110 feet long and 
52 feet deep; a court-house, jail, city-hall, exchange, arsenal, United 
States barracks, market-house, theatre, 15 churches, some of which are 
handsome structures ; several asylums, hospitals, &c. Of the private 
houses a large number are built of wood, owing to which the city has 
several times suffered severely from fires. Savannah is one of the 
chief commercial cities of the south, and is especially eminent as a 
mart for cotton, rice, and lumber. From it in 1851-2 the quantity of 
bags of cotton exported was “353,068, of which 228,614 were sent 
coastwise and 124,454 to foreign ports, 109,378 of the last quantity 
being sent to English ports. Of rice 39,929 tierces were exported 
from Savannah in 1851-2, and of lumber 25,508,500 feet. The entire 
foreign commerce of the state centres in Savannah, and the city is 
consequently well provided with railway communication with every 
town and district of the state. .The city maintains also lar com- 
munication by steamers with Florida, Charleston, New York, &c. 
Several newspapers are published here. 

Athens, on the right bank of the Oconee, 57 miles N. from Milledge- 
ville, has a population of 1661 free persons and an ‘ undefined’ 
number of slaves. It is chiefly noticeable as the seat of the University 
of Georgia. Four newspapers are published here. Atlanta, at the 
junction of the Georgia, Western and Atlantic, and Macon and 
Western railways, is an important entrepét of the internal commerce : 
oe mya 2572. Augusta, on the left bank of the Savannah, 90 miles 

-E. from Milledgeville, is one of the most flourishing towns in the 
state, the commercial centre of a fertile cotton and tobacco 
district ; population in 1850 is not given in the general census, 
but a local census taken in 1852 showed that the town had then 11,753 
inhabitants, of whom 4718 were slaves. The town is regularly laid 
out, and contains several good public buildings ; the chief are a city- 
hall, county court-house and jail; several churches, an arsenal, 
hospital, theatre, &c. Three newspapers and two monthly magazines 
are here. Columbus, on the left bank of the Chattahoochee, 
at the head of steam navigation, and immediately below the falls of 
the eH os pone Song of whom 2258 were slaves. The town, 
wi is regularly out, contains two streets, running parallel to 
the river, each 165 feet wide, and six streets of 132 feet wide, with 12 
other streets intersecting them, each 99 feet wide. The public 
buildings are the court-house and other county buildings, several 
churches, a market-house, &c. The town is the centre of a rich cotton 

and contains several cotton and woollen factories, flour-mills, 

&e. Steam-boats drawing five feet of water ascend the river to 
Columbus at all seasons; and a large number of steam-vessels main- 
tain constant communication with the sea-board, New Orleans, &c. 
Railways connect the town with all parts of the state. Three news- 
— are published here. (Grijin, on the Macon and Western 
way, 68 miles W.N.W. from Milledgeville, population 2320, is an 
important railway centre, and rapidly growing in commercial conse- 


every free male citizen 21 years of age, who has lived in the county 
six months, and paid all taxes demanded for 12 months. The legis- 
lative body, styled the general assembly, consists of a senate of 47 


853 was 922,140 dollars, the expenditure 900,534 dollars. The 
state militia is composed of 78,699 men, of whom 5050 are commis- 


ture consists of a supreme court, and superior and 

The judges of the supreme court are elected by the 
assembly for a term of six years, and receive each a salary of 
dollars ; the judges of the superior court are elected for four 


1 


years by the people of the district over which they preside. The 
judges of the inferior courts are also elected by the people for four 


years. 

The state has made considerable provision for the education of the 
children of free citizens. In 1850 Georgia possessed 13 colleges, 219 
academies or high schools, and 1251 common or primary schools. 
The total number of children attending school was 77,015, of whom 
42,365 were boys. Among the attendants at school one free coloured 
boy is returned. The principal colleges are the Franklin, or Georgia 
University, at Athens, founded in 1785, which has 8 instructors, 182 
students, and a library of 15,500 volumes; the Oglethorpe college 
near Milledgeville, founded in 1838, which has 5 tutors and 69 
students; the Emory college at Oxford, which has 5 tutors and 115 
students; and the Mercer (Baptist) University at Penfield, having 7 
tutors and 127 students. Among religious sects by far the most 
numerous are the Baptists and Methodists. In 1850 the Baptists had 
879 churches, affording accommodation for 319,293 persons; the 
Methodists had 795 churches, with accommodation for 237,218 
persons. Next to these are the Presbyterians, who had 97 churches, 
with accommodation for 40,596 persons. Fifty-one newspapers and 
periodicals, circulating 4,070,866 copies annually, are published in the 
state. 


History; &e.—The colony of Georgia was founded in 1732 by a 
private company, and received its name in honour of King George IT. 
In 1733 General Oglethorpe founded the town of Savannah. In 1752 
it became a royal government, and in 1755 a provincial legislature 
was established. The original limits of the state included also the 
territory which now forms the states of Mississippi and Alabama. 
It joined the other provinces in 1776 in declaring war against Great 
Britain ; but in 1778 was occupied by a British force, and continued 
in such occupation till the peace of 1786, A new constitution was 
introduced in 1785, and afterwards was amended in 1798. 

The whole population of Georgia is now composed of Europeans 
and Africans, or their descendants. Not a trace remains of the old 
Indian population. The Creeks, who up to’ 1826 inhabited the 
country between the Flint and Chattahoochee rivers, sold their lands 
in that year, and emigrated to the banks of the Arkansas. Up to 
1835 the Cherokees were in possession of the north-western corner of. 
the state, but in that year they were obliged to abandon it. 

By the constitution the importation of,slaves from Africa or any 
foreign state is prohibited: the legislature cannot liberate slaves 
without the owner’s consent, or prevent immigrants bringing slaves 
into the state with them from any other state. The persons of slaves 
are protected equally with those of free people, and persons killing 
them are liable to punishment for murder, “ unless their death should 
happen from accident in giving such slaves moderate correction.” 

(Statistical Gazetteer of the United States, 1853 ; Seventh Census of the 
United States, Oficial Report, 1853; American Almanac, 1854.) 

GERA, a town in the principality of Reuss, in Germany, is situated 
in about 50°52’ N, lat., 12° 6’ E. long., in a valley on the banks of the 
White Elster, and contains about 10,000 inhabitants. The streets are 
in general broad and at right angles to one another, and embellished 
with handsome houses. Gera has a fine town-hall; five churches; a 
gymnasium attended by between 600 and 700 pupils; a training 
school; a house of correction, to which an orphan asylum is attached ; 
two hospitals; and a free school. Gera possesses numerous manu- 
factures, particularly of fine woollens, mixed cotton and silk goods, 
woollen and cotton yarns, china, earthenware, printed cottons and 
woollens, oil-cloth, tobacco, carriages, chemical colours, hats, leather, 
musical instruments, soap, beer, &c. A canal from the Elster passes 
through the town. The china manufactory of Schloss Untermhaus, 
and the princely residences of Osterstein, Kostritz, and Ronneburg 
on in the vicinity of the town, which is about 35 miles S.8.W. from 

ipzig. 

GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, ST., a town in France in the department 
of Seine-et-Oise, stands on the left bank of the Seine, 14 miles by 
railway W. by N. from Paris, and has about 14,000 inhabitants 
including the commune. It is situated on a height which commands 
a beautiful prospect of the valley of the Seine, with a distant view 
of Paris and its environs. The streets are wide, handsome, and well 
laid out ; the houses lofty and well built. There are many mansions 
in the town in which formerly the grandees of the French court 
resided, before Louis XIV. forsook St.-Germain for Versailles : and 
even to this day many of the old French noblesse continue to reside 
in this their ancient haunt. The town originated in a monastery 
founded about 4.p. 1010 by King Robert, on the summit of the hill 
which was then surrounded by the forest of Lida (Laye). The same king 
or one of his immediate successors built a royal residence near the 
abbey. Louis Le-Gros (1124) occasionally resided here, and the palace 
of St.-Germain was the residence of Baudouin, emperor of Constanti- 
nople, during his visit to France in the reign of St. Louis. The English 
plundered and burnt the town and the palace in a.p. 1846. hey 
seized it again on account of its commanding military position in the 
invasion of Henry V., and held it from 1419 to 1435. The chateau, 
or palace, which replaced the more ancient royal residence and was 
erected by Frangois L, is built chiefly of brick, surrounded by wide 
and deep ditches; the apartments are handsomé. Henri IL, his 
sisters Madeleine of France (queen of James V. of Scotland), and 
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Marguerite of Valois, Charles IX., and Louis XIV. were born at St.- 
Germain, and Louis XIII. died there. Among its other historical 
associations must be mentioned that it was the residence of James LL. 
of England, its last royal occupant. After his death in 1701 it was 
lected till 1809, when Napoleon established in it a military school. 
In 1815 a body of 10,000 English soldiers were quartered in it. It 
afterwards served for a barrack for the royal After the revo- 
lution of 1830 it was offered for sale, but found no bidders. It is now 
a military prison. The Chiteau-Neuf, built by Henri IV. for his 
mistress Gabrielle a’ Estrées, is now a heap of ruins. The forest or 
of St.-Germain, surrounded by walls and occupying more than 
0,500 acres, is adorned by trees of immense size, and has numerous 
broad avenues. A noble terrace, of more than a mile and a quarter 
in length and nearly 100 feet wide, extends from the palace along 
the skirts of the forest, and affords to the townspeople an agreeable 
promenade. In the forest are several small edifices erected at 
different periods by the kings of France, The most remarkable of 
these is the structure called Les Loges, formerly a pe pest ag 
an orphan school, in which 220 orphans, daughters of mem of 
the Legion of Honour, are brought up. The town has a handsome 
parish church, in which is a monument erected at the expense of 
George IV. over part of the remains of James IL, which were found 
in making some alterations in the church; a corn-market, a theatre, 
and three handsome squares, of which the one called Place-du-Chiteau 
is the largest. The manufactures consist of cotton hosiery, crinoline, 
and leather. A yearly fair is held for business; and one a few days 
afterwards for pleasure: the latter, which is called the fair of Les 
Loges, is held in the forest for three days after the 30th of August, 
and is one of the gayest in France, attracting numerous visitors 
from Paris and the surrounding country. There are many schools in 
the town and neighbourhood. A weekly market is held every Monday 
chiefly for the sale of pigs, of which above 100,000 are annually sold 
in the town. St-Germain is considered a very healthy place. In 
the picturesque nomenclature of the French republicans it bore the 
name of Montagne-du- Bon-Air. 

GERMAN BANAT. ([Sersra anp Temesvar Banat] 

GERMANS, ST., Cornwall, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of St. Ge is situated on the small 
river Tidi, in 50° 24’ N. lat., 4° 16’ W. long., distant 22 miles E.S.E. 
from Bodmin, and 228 miles 8.W.from London. The town is governed 
by a portreve. The population of the town in 1851 was 2967. The 
living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry of Cornwall and 
diocese of Exeter. St. Germans Poor-Law Union contains 13 parishes 
and one chapelry, with an area of 42,141 acres, and a population in 
1851 of 16,542. 

The town of St. Germans stands on the southern slope of a tolerably 
high hill, and consists chiefly of one street. It was once the seat of 
a bishop, afterwards united with the bishopric of Crediton, and from 
this union arose the see of Exeter. The parish church, which was 
onee the church of a monastery of Augustinian priests, and is said to 
have been the cathedral church of the diocese, was formerly much 
more extensive. The ancient chancel fell to the ground in 1592: the 
church now consists of a nave and two aisles. The west front has 
two towers: the north tower is octagonal above and quadrangular 
below ; the south tower is quadrangular throughout. Between the 
towers is the entrance, formed by a deep Norman arch with shafts 
and mouldings, and two small Norman windows above. The south 
aisle is pointed, of later erection; the pointed arch is found also in 
the west front, which has probably undergone partial alteration. 
The Methodists have three places of worship. In the town are an 
Endowed school for poor boys, National and Infant schools, and a 

ial book-club. The seat of the Earl of St. Germans, 
called Port Eliot, occupies the site of the ancient priory; many of 
the apartments are convenient and spacious, and decorated with 
paintings 

The population is chiefly agricultural. There is a considerable 
fishery at the port. At St. Germans Quay coals are imported, and 
lead-ores from mines in the adjoining parish of Menheniot are shipped 
to Swansea for smelting. The market-day is Friday, and there are 
two cattle fairs in the year. 

(Lysons, Magna Britannia ; Wallis, Cornwall Register ; Communi- 
cation from St. Germans.) 

GEKMAN OCEAN, [Norra Sra. 

GERMANY extends from 45° 5’ to 57° 50’ N. lat., 6° 20’ to 20° 10’ 
E. long. It is bounded W. by the Netherlands, Belgium, and France; 
8. by Switzerland and the Austrian territories in Italy; E. by the 
kingdoms of Hungary, Galicia, Poland, and Prussia; and N. by the 
Baltic. Its area is estimated at 284,000 square miles, or about twice 
and a half the area of the British Islands. 

The states included within Germany, and forming the Germanic 
Confederation, are as follows (their area and population will be found 
under Evnorg):—Austria, Prossis, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, 
Wiirtemburg, Baden, Hease (electorate of), Hease ( duchy of), 
Holstein (duchy), Lauenburg (duchy), Luxemburg (duchy), Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Nassau, Saxe-Weimar, Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburgh 
burg-Strelitz, Oldenburg, Anhalt-Dessau, Anhalt-Bernburg, Anhalt- 
Koétben, Schwaraburg-Sondershausen, Schwarzburg-Rudolatadt, Lich- 


; 8 
tenstein, Waldeck, Reuss (principalities of), Rehroensiuey: Lippe Adppe 


Detmold, Hesse-Homburg, Liibeck, Frankfurt, Bremen, and 


articles, adding a brief sketch of its — and literature. | 
Physical Geography.—The surface is divided into four i 
marked districts, two plains and two mountain One of 


To the north of this region extends the low plain, and to the south of 
it the elevated plain, which on the east and west is inclosed by moun- 
tainous tracts Boies ing to that region. The southern boundary of 


the elevated plain is formed by the Alps, which constitute the fourth 
natural division of Germany. 
Sin. fon glee only * Sant eee Saas lain which 


west of the Elbe, on an average about 160 miles, and to the east of 
that river about 300 miles, There is pene no tract of country in 
Europe of equal extent which has a less fertile soil than this plain. 
It is even less fertile than the steppes of Southern Russia to the north 
of the Black Sea, but as it has the advantage of abundant rains, the 
German plain is much better cultivated and more thickly inhabited 
than the Russian steppes. The sub-stratum of this plain is formed 
by limestone, chalk, gypsum, and sandstone, which are covered by 
loam, clay, and sand to an average depth of 200 feet. If this country 
were situated under a tropical climate and deprived of the abundant 
rains and snow which annually descend upon it, the surface would 
resemble the Sahara or the great Indian plain. West of the Elbe 
the plain is nearly destitute of trees, and the fertile tracts occur only 
in the shape of oases, which are at 
fertile 


burger Wald, or Osning. The valley between these two ridges is of 
considerable fertility; its eastern portion forms the principality of 
Lippe Detmold, and its western belongs to the Prussian province of 
Westphalia and the Hanoverian province of Osnabriick. That portion 
of the plain which lies east of the Elbe has a somewhat different 
character. Tracts covered with heath and moor occur here also, nob 
contiguous, but separated from each other by great intervals of sandy 
surface, These sandy tracts however are not destitute of vegetation, 
nearly all of them being covered by various kinds of pine, which give 
the soil a greater degree of solidity. Still, all lands of this description 
are only cultivated in a com ively few and favoured places, and 
the crops are very scanty; but this portion of the plain contains a 
greater number of fertile tracts, which in some places are of consider- 
able extent. The beds of the rivers are less depressed below the level 
of the plain, and the rich lands along their banks have a greater 
width. The marshes which are adjacent to such lands, and nearly on 
the same level with them, have been drained, and changed into 
meadows and fields, Along the shores of the Baltic no marshes occur, 
but the larger rivers, especially the Vistula and Niemen, form deltas 
at their mouths, whose alluvial soil is of great fertility, and ean 
hardly be exhausted by successive crops, Besides these there are 
several fertile tracts at some distance from the rivers, whose soil is a 
heavy loam of considerable fertility. 

Through the northern part of this plain a higher tract may be 


» Saxe-Altenburg, Mecklen- | traced, which in general runs west and east, but with two great bends. 


It begins on the west at Oldeslo in Holstein, whence it runs east- 
south-east nearly in a straight line to Schwedt on the Oder, where it. 
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is about 70 miles from the sea. East of that river it continues due 
east to Arendswalde, and then inclines to the north, gradually 
approaching the sea. Some distance west of Danzig it takes a short 
sou course, and then again due’ east, terminating on the banks 
of the Niemen, near Grodno. This tract of high ground forms the 
watershed between a great number of small rivers which fall into the 
Baltic, and many others with a much longer course, which run off to 
the southward, and increase the waters of the Elbe, Oder, and 
Vistula. It is also remarkable for the immense number of small 
lakes which occur on its higher parts or near them. Some of these 
are lakes of considerable extent, as the Lake of Schwerin, near the 
western extremity, and the Lake of Spirding, towards the banks of 
the Niemen. On the northern side of this high ground we find those 
numerous erratic blocks or boulders which have attracted the attention 
of geologists. F 

The mountain région of Central Germany extends to the south of 
the low plain, and incloses the elevated plain on the east, north, and 
west. That portion of it which is to the east of the elevated plain 
may be called the mountain system of Bohemia, because it incloses 
that kingdom on all sides. That which extends to the north of the 


of numerous groups of moun- 

with connecting tablé-lands, such as the Fichtelge- 
forest of Bohemia, the Sudetes or Sudetsch Mountains, 
the Moravian Mountains, the Reisengebirge, the Lusatian Mountains, 
or the Wolish Kamm, the Erzgebirge, the Frankenwald, Thiirin- 
gerwald, Réngebirge, Spessart, the Harz Mountains, the Egge Moun- 

the Haarstrang, the Sauerland, the Westerwald, and the Taunus. 
These mountain systems are described under their own names 


Weser, the Ems, &c., are described in separate articles; the others 
under the states through which they flow. 

The interior of the central mountain region, or the countries in- 
closed by the mountain ranges which we have described, presents 
nothing but a succession of valleys and high hills. The valleys are 
frequently wide, but generally of only moderate fertility. The hills 
have in general a gentle descent, and many of them are cultivated to 
some height. No hill rises to the elevation of a mountain except the 
Vogelsberg, north of the Spessart, and west of the Rén Mountains, 
which consists of basalt and lava. 

The elevated plain is inclosed on the west by the Rhenish moun- 
tains, which rise at their northern extremity, at no great distance from 
the place where the river Main joins the Khine, a few miles south of 
the town of Frankfurt, This range is known under two names, the 
northern being called Odenwald, and the southern Schwarzwald, or 
Black Forest, the division being made by the narrow valley through 
which the river Neckar flows. 

The elevated plain, or the table-land of Bavaria, extends between 
the Schwarzwald and Odenwald on the west to the Béhmerwald on 
the east, as far north as the Thiiringerwald and Rin Mountains, and 
is bounded on the south by the Alps. Its length from north to south 
ia about 180 miles, and its mean breadth probably exceeds 120 miles. 
[Bavaria.] 

The fourth natural division of Germany comprehends the Alps and 
their numerous valleys, of which a description is given under AUSTRIA 
and ALPs. 

That part of Germatiy which lies on the left bank of the Rhine 
contains level tracts only along the river, the greater part of it being 
occupied by mountain ranges which partly constitute the northern 
extremity of the Vosges Mountains, and ‘partly the eastern districts 
of the Ardennes. The Vosges enter Germany as a broad-backed 
range, and descend rapidly towards the flat tract, which, with a mean 
breadth of 8 or 10 miles, separates them from the Rhine; they lower 
gradually towards the west, where they terminate in a flat level of 
moderate extent. The Vosges terminate properly at Kaiserlautern, 
where a valley, about 50 miles long and 4 miles wide, extends from the 
Rhine to the Saar; its mean elevation is 800 feet above the sea, and 
it is partly covered with moors. North of this valley lies a rather 

ive mountain tract, the ridges of which are known by the names 
of Donnersberg (Thunder Mountain), Hochwald, the Idarwald, and 
Hunderiick. This mountain region occupies the whole tract between 
the valley of the Rhine and the rivers Moselle and Saar. On the 
other side of the Moselle is the Erret. 

The Eifel and the Héhe Veen constitute the southern boundary of 
the low plain on the west of the river Rhine. In this part the plain 
extends over Belgium and the southern provinces of the Netherlands, 
Though the districts united to the Netherlands are not much superior 
in fertility to that part of the low plain which lies on the other side 
of the Rhine, those which form Belgium, and which belong to Ger- 
many, exhibit a different character, being fertile to a considerable 


Climate.—The climate of the different parts of Germany differs in 
no great degree, if we except the countries situated on the southern 


declivity of the Alps and its valleys. At Trieste, on the Adriatic Sea, 
the mean annual temperature is 58° Fahr.; but north of the Alps the 
temperature is nearly equal all over Germany. Though the northern ~ 
districts are 7 or 8 degrees farther north than the southern, the differ- 
ence of temperature due to this cause is compensated by the much 
higher elevation of the southern districts. The mean annual temper- 
ature varies only between 45° and 50° of Fahrenheit (that of London 
is 48° Fahr.), In the greatest degree of cold which has been expe- 
rienced, the thermometer sunk to 31° below zero, and in the greatest 
degree of heat it rose to 95°. The countries along the banks of 
the rivers Rhine and Main enjoy the mildest climate, and here the 
almond-tree and the chestnut succeed very well. Vines do not grow 
north of 51° N. lat., unless peculiar care is taken to shelter them. 
The low plain, which lies exposed to the winds that blow from the 
northern seas, has a much moister and more variable climate than the 
interior, which, owing to its greater elevation, is much drier and less 
subject to sudden and frequent variations, The quantity of rain which 
annually falls varies greatly with the localities of places, It amounts 
at Wittenberg to 18 inches, at Berlin to 21 inches, and at Ulm to 
28 inches. 

Ancient Germany.—The word Germania was employed by the 
Romans to designate a country of greater extent than modern Ger- 
many. They included under this name all the nations of Europe east 
of the Rhine and north of the Danube, bounded on the north by the 
German Ocean and the Baltic, including Denmark and the neighbour- 
ing islands, and on the east by the Sarmatians and Dacians. It is 
difficult to determine how far Germany stretched eastward. Accord- 
ing to Strabo (vii. c. 1) Germanic tribes dwelt nearly as far as the 
mouths of the Borysthenes (Dnieper). The northern and north-eastern 
parts of Gaul were also known under the name of Germania in the 
time of the emperors, after the province of Belgica had been subdivided 
into Germania Prima and Germania Secunda. 

The Greeks and Romans had very little knowledge of Germany 
before the time of Julius Cesar, who met with several German tribes 
in Gaul, and crossed the Rhine more than once, rather with the view 
of preventing their incursions into Gaul than of making any permanent 
conquests. His acquaintance was however limited to those tribes 
which dwelt on the banks of the Rhine. Under the early Roman 
emperors many of these tribes were subdued, and the country west 
of the Visurgis (Weser) was frequently traversed by the Koman 
armies. But at no period had the Romans any accurate knowledge 
of the country east of this river; and it is therefore difficult to fix 
with certainty the position of the German tribes, particularly as the 
Germans were a nomad people. Some parts of Germany were inha- 
bited by the Gauls, who were, according to Cesar (‘ Bel. Gal.,’ vi. 24) 
the more warlike nation in early times. Two great countries of 
Germany, Bohemia (Boihemum), and Bavaria (Boioaria), derived their 
names from the Boii, a Gallic tribe. 

The name of Germani was first applied by Cwsar to the whole 
nation east of the Rhine, though it properly belonged only to those 
tribes which he conquered in Gaul. ‘Tacitus states (‘ Germ.’ c. 2) that 
the first tribe which crossed the Rhine were the ‘Tungri, who were 
afterwards called Germani, which is supposed to be the same as 
Webrmann; that is, ‘Man of War.’ It is doubtful whether the 
Germans themselves employed any one name to designate the whole 
nation, Tacitus (‘Germ.,’ c. 2) divides them into three tribes— 
1, Ingwvones, bordering on the ocean; 2, Hermiones, inhabiting the 
central parts; 3, Isteevones, including all the others. Pliny (* Nat. 
Hist.,’ iv. 14) makes five divisions—1, Vindili, including Burgundiones, 
Varini, Carini, Guttones; 2, Ingevones, including Cimbri, Teutoni, 
and Chauci; 3, Isteevones, near the Rhine, including the midland 
Cimbri; 4, Hermiones, inhabiting the central parts, including the 
Suevi, Hermunduri, Catti, and Cherusci; 5, Peucini and Bastarne, 
bordering on the Dacians. 

History.—The origin of the Germanic nations, like that of all others, 
is uncertain. Some authors, taking as their guide the affinity of 
languages, have traced their descent from the inhabitants of Asia; 
and Von Hammer calls them a Bactriano-Median nation, But to 
assign to the Germanic nations a distinct historical origin is to make 
an assertion without evidence, though it is now indisputably estab- 
lished that the Teutonic dialects belong to one great family with the 
Latin, the Greek, the Sanserit, and other European and Asiatic 
tongues, All the positive knowledge however that we have of the 
German nations previous to their contact with the Romans is mere 
conjecture. The Romans first became acquainted with them, B.c, 113, 
when they appeared under the name of Teutones and Cimbri 
on the confines of the Roman dominion and defeated the consul 
Papirius Carbo, They made successive attacks on the frontiers, but 
were repelled by Marius, who defeated these barbarians in the years 
8,0, 103 and 101. When Julius Cesar had subjugated Gallia and pene- 
trated to the Rhine, he became acquainted with a nation then 
designated by the name of Germani. Ariovistus, the leader of the 
nation which had formerly inhabited the banks of the Danube, 
attempted to establish himself in Gallia ; but being defeated by Cesar, 
was obliged to fly beyond the Rhine. Czesar twice crossed the Rhine 
in order to secure Gallia from the inroads of the barbarians: he took 
some Germans into his army, whom he employed against the Gauls 
and afterwards against Pompey. 
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The civil wars which divided the Romans withdrew their attention 
for some time from Germany, and the Sigambri ra Gallia with 
impunity. After they had defeated Lollius, the legate of the em 
A (3.0. 15), he himself hastened to the defi of Gallia (‘Vell. 

Pat.’ ii. 97); and in order to oppose the inroads of the Germans, he 
erected several fortresses on the Rhine, and gave his stepson Drusus 
the command of the forces stationed on the banks of that river. 
Drusus made several successful expeditions against the Germanic 
nations, and penetrated as far as the Elbe, After the death of Drusus 
(ac. 9), his brother Tiberius commanded for two years the legions 
stationed on the Rhine. Tiberius employed policy rather than force 
against the Germans. He engaged many of them to enter the Roman 
service; and when he was again (4.D. 4) entrusted with the same 
command, he penetrated as far as the banks of the Elbe ; and Germany 
would have ps become a Roman province if the imprudence of 
his successor, Quintilius Varus, had not destroyed all the advantages 
already gained. The violent measures which ie adopted to change 
the manners and institutions of the Germans caused a general conspi- 
racy against the foreign invaders. Arminius, who was educated at 
Rome, and who had served in the Roman armies, was at the head of 
this conspiracy. The legions of Varus were attacked by the Germans 
in the forest of Teutoburg (a.p. 9), and entirely destroyed. This 
defeat of the Romans was followed by the loss of all their conquests 
beyond the Rhine; and the Germanic nation of the Cherusci, among 
whom Arminius was born, became the most powerful nation in Ger- 
many. Four years afterwards, Germanicus restored for a time the 
fortunes of the Roman arms, but without regaining the former acqui- 
sitions. From that time the Romans seem to have abandoned the 
idea of extending their conquests in that direction, and to have con- 
tented themselves with repelling the inroads which the Germans occa- 
sionally made on their frontiers). The Germans were also prevented 
from making any serious attempts against the Romans by the internal 
wars which distracted them for many years. They again attacked 
the Roman empire under Domitian, Secorrhe and Trajan, the last of 
whom entirely defeated them. From this time their attacks on the 
Roman empire became more frequent and more formidable, and their 
history becomes blended with that of the decline of the Roman 
empire, on the ruins of which they established several new states, We 

1 pass over the period to the death of Charle , under whose 
succeasors the modern history of Germany begins. Those who would 
study the state of Ancient Germany may refer to the ‘Germania’ of 
Tacitus, and to the work of Mannert on Ancient Germany, published 
in 1829, as well as to several other German works on the subject, but 

icularly those of Barth and Ledebubr. 

Modern History.—Louis, surnamed the Germanic, son of Louis Le 
Debonnair, and grandson of Charlemagne, was, by the treaty of 
Verdun, 843, the first king of the Germans. Germany was divided 
at that time from France by the Rhine, and possessed on its left bank 
only Speyer, Worms, and Mainz, with their respective districts. Under 
the reign of Louis were established the margraves; and burgs, that is, 
fortified towns or castles, were founded in order to prevent the inroads 
of the Normans as well as of the Slavonians. This emperor increased 
his dominions by the acquisition of Cologne, Treves, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Utrecht, Metz, Strasburg, Basel, and many other towns and districts 
which he inherited from his nephew, Lotharius II. Louis died in 
876, and his three sons, Carloman, Louis the Younger, and Charles the 
Fat, divided his empire. In 884 Germany was re-united to France 
by the accession of Charles the Fat to the throne of the last-named 
country, who thus became sovereign of almost all the empire pos- 
sessed by his great predecessor Charlemagne. But the Germans (in 
887) renounced their allegiance to him, and raised to the throne his 
nephew, Aroulph of Carinthia, a natural son of his brother Carloman, 
who was crowned emperor in 896, after a victory over Berengar, duke 
of Friuli, He died in 899, and was succeeded by his infant son Louis, 
ae died in 911, oe whom the Carlovi da ended in 

ermany. Otho, duke of Saxony, having refused the imperial digni 
on account of his great age, Conall the first duke of Franconia, me 
elected em: r of Germany. After Conrad’s death (918), Henry the 
Fowler, duke of Saxony, was elected emperor. From that time the 
crown of Germany remained elective until the 6th of August, 1806, on 
which day the emperor Francis II. abdicated the imperial crown of 

Germany, and declared the dissolution of the Germanic empire, 
Henry the Fowler died in 936, and the imperial dignity continued in his 
house until the death of Otho ILL in 1002. The emperors of Germany 
assumed the title of Roman emperors from the time of Otho L, who 
was crowned at Rome in 962: when a successor to the throne was 
elected during the emperor's lifetime, he was called the king of Rome. 
Conrad IL (1024-89) organised the feudal system, and first endea- 
voured to put an end to the factions and quarrels then universally 
prevalent, by the establishment of the so-called peace of God, Freuga 
Dei. He extended the limits of the empire by the incorporation of 
Burgundy. His successor, Henry IIL (1039-56), humbled the Roman 


son of the foregoing, was a prince without any talents, and of a bad 
character, Under reign the great vassals of the em 
entirely independent, and thus the division of Germany 
states was established. The reign of Frederick L, or Barbarossa 
(1152-90), a prince of ability, is memorable for the establishment of 
the Hanseatic League. The Oe eee 
is after that of Charlemagne ps the most remarkable 0 

the middle a His son, Conrad IV., was by William of 


of the Habsburg dynasty, which through a female line still reigns in 
Austria. 

After Henry’s death Louis of Bavaria was elected emperor; he 
reigned from 1314 to 1347. The reign of Charles 1V. of Luxembourg, 
king of Bohemia(1347-78) is particularly remarkable by the constitution: 
of the empire which he proclaimed (in 1356) under the name of the 
Golden Bull. This constitution regulated the rights, privileges, and 
duties of the electors; the a and formalities ——— 
and coronation of an emperor; coinage, customs, other 
articles i to the commerce of the empire; the rights and 
obligations of the free imperial cities, &c, Charles’s son, Wenceslaus’ 
(1378-1410), was a weak prince, whose reign was disturbed by i 
commotions and distinguished the commencement of Huss’s 
reformation. After the death of Wenceslaus, his brother Sigismund 
ascended the throne (1411-37). During his reign the council of 
Constance was held, when Huss was executed, a transaction which 
gave rise to the wars of the Hussites, 

The long reign of Frederick III. (1439-93), a weak-minded prince, 
was marked by the great progress of science, which was promoted by 
the foundation of many universities in Germany. Frederick’ 's BOD, 
Maximilian I. (1493-1519), was a prince of a superior mind and 
character. He put an ashy” cond es goer a desolated ~ 
empire, icularly private fe e impro e organisation of 
areola: of ren ay introduced a 8: of police for the better 
security of the inhabitants, and established (in 1516) the post. He 
gave also a new and better organisation to the army, being himself 
an accomplished military commander. It was also during his reign 
that the reformation of Luther (1517), at the university of 
Wittemberg, which had been founded in 1502. The Reformation 
led to protracted and bitter dissensions, owing to the refusal of the’ 
emperor to grant religious liberty to the Protestants. Entire tole- 
ration was first granted to the testants by Ferdinand I. (1556- 
1564), a prince of a mild and conciliatory character, the grandson 
of Maximilian I, who became emperor on the abdication of his 
brother, Charles V., in 1556. Under Matthias (1612-19), the 
Thirty Years’ War commenced in 1618, Matthias was followed 
Ferdinand II. (1619-37), a bigoted Roman Catholic, whose i 
zeal against the Protestants, as well as his political ambition, 
continued to involve Germany in the Thirty Years’ War. The 
treaty of Westphalia, which terminated the war in 1648, esta- 
blished a new organisation of the German empire. By this ber 
which served as the basis of the constitution of Germany till 
formation of the Confederation of the Rhine in 1806, the religious 
and political liberties of the Germans were established on a sure” 
footing. The sovereignty of the states of the empire was acknow- 
ledged, as well as their right to form alliances among themselves and 
with foreign states, provided none were concluded against the 
emperor or the empire. It was also declared that the emperor should 
not, without the consent of the states, put any one of them under 
the ban of the empire. The Palatine of the Rhine, who had lost his 
states, recovered them by that treaty and was created an elector. 
The Protestants were confirmed in all the liberties which they 
possessed before the war, and the estates of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which had been seized by the Protestants and possessed by 
them in 1624, were left in their hands, but those seized after 
time were restored to the Roman Catholics. The members of the 
Reformed Church received equal rights with the Lutherans. Several 
bishoprics and war were secularised, and given as an indemnity to 
different states. All the sovereigns were put under an obligation not 
to persecute their subjects who professed a religion different from 
their own. Alsatia was ceded to France; Sweden received a part of 
Pomerania, Bremen, Verden, Wismar, and a sum of 5,000,000 dollars 
for its army; Brandenburg received the secularised bishoprics of 
Halberstadt, Minden, Kamin, and the expectation of the possession of 


see by deposing three successive popes, but the papal infl was 
again restored by Gregory VIL, who maintained a protracted struggle 
with the emperor Henry IV. (1056-1106), 

The crusades be during the reign of this emperor, which was 
constantly distur’ by his quarrels with the Roman see, as well as 
with the powerful vassals of the German empire, Henry V, (1106-26), 


| 
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Magdeburg; Mecklenburg, the secularised bishoprics of Schwerin and 
Ratzeburg. Hanover was invested with ee to have one of its 
princes created, alternately with a Roman olic, sovereign bishop 
of Osnabriick, and also received some convents with their estates. 
The abbey of Hirschfeldt and 600,000 dollars were given to Hesse- 
Cassel. Austria consented to all these measures in order to preserve 
her hereditary states. Holland was acknowledged by Spain as an 
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ent state. France and Sweden declared themselves tees 
of all the provisions of the above-mentioned treaty. Leopold I. 


1657-1705), was involved in constant wars with France and with the 
rks, who besieged his capital, Vienna, which was saved pe Bin 

Sobieski, king of Poland. Ncopela granted in 1692 the 

dignity to the duke of Brunswick-Liineburg, and conferred in 1701 

the crown on the elector of Brandenburg, who took from that 

time the title of king of Prussia. 

The elector of Bavaria, who was elected emperor in 1742, put 
forward claims to the succession of the Austrian states, and other 
sovereigns took advantage of that circumstance to attack Maria 
Theresa, who was married to the Duke of Lorraine. A war ensued, 
which was ended by the of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748; but the 
emperor Charles VII. having died in 1745, the husband of Maria 
Theresa was elected emperor under the name of Francis I. In his 
reign the Seven Years’ War was concluded by the treaty of Huberts- 
burg in 1763. Francis was succeeded in 1765 by his son Joseph IL, 
who distinguished himself by the numerous reforms which he intro- 
duced into his dominions, and particularly by his act of toleration to 
all the religious persuasions, proclaimed in 1781. The short reign of 
Leopold II. (1790-92) is’ marked by the treaty of Pilnitz, which he 
concluded in 1791 with the king of Prussia against the French. 
Leopold was succeeded in 1792 by his son, Francis II., who, after the 
formation of the Rhenish Confederation, having resigned the title of 
em of Germany, took that of emperor of Austria. 

t may be useful to give here an outline of the Capitulation, or 
Constitution of the German Empire as it existed prior to this Con- 
federation, or rather before the French Revolution. 

The states of the Germanic empire consisted of the following 
members, divided into three colleges, or chambers :— 

I. The Electoral College, which consisted of the Ecclesiastical 
Electors; the archbishop of Mainz, arch-chancellor of the empire for 

, the archbishop of Treves, arch-chancellor of the empire 
for Gallia and the kingdom of Arles (a purely titular office); and the 
archbishop of Cologne, arch-chancellor for Italy (also a titular office). 

IL The Secular Electors were—the king of Bohemia, arch-cup- 
bearer of the empire; the elector of Bavaria, arch-carver of the 
empire; the elector of Saxony, arch-marshal-of the empire; the 
elector of Brandenburg, arch-chamberlain of the empire; the elector 
palatine of the Rhine, who had the title of the arch-treasurer of the 
empire: this electorate became united with that of Bavaria by the 
accession of the elector to the throne of the last-named principality 
in 1777; and the elector of Brunswick-Liineburg, or Hanover, 
created by the emperor Leopold L. in 1692, who received in 1706 the 
title of arch-treasurer, 

The Second College consisted of the princes of the empire, who were 
in rank next to the electors: they had each a vote in the diet of the 

ire and were divided into Spiritual and Temporal princes. 

Spiritual princes of the empire who had a vote in the diet 
were :—the archbishop of Salzburg, and formerly the archbishop of 
Besangon; the d-master of the German order; the bishops of 
Bamberg, Wiirzburg, Worms, Eichstaedt, Speyer, Strasburg, Con- 
stanz, Augsburg, Hildesheim, Paderborn, Freysingen Passau, Ratis- 
bon, Trent, Brixen, Basel, Miinster, Osnabriick, Liege, Chur, Fulda, 
Lubeck ; the princel fiirstete) abbot of Kempten; the princely 
prebendaries of to en and Weissenburg; the princely abbots 
of Priim, Stablo, and Cervey. 

The Temporal princes were :—the archduke of Austria; the dukes 
of Burgundy, Magdeburg; the counts palatine of Lautern, Simmern, 
and Neu ; of Deuxponts (Zweibriicken), of Veldenz, and Lautere- 


ken; the dukes of 
-Culmbach, and of 
ll, Grubenhagen, 


of Henneberg; the princes of Schwerin, Kamin, Ratzeburg, and 
Hersfeldt; the princely count of Montbeliard. The princes enume- 
rated belonged to the old body; the following who were elevated to 
theif dignities after the time of the emperor Ferdinand IL, were 
called the new :—the duke of Aremberg ; the princes of Hohenzollern, 
Salm, Lobkowitz, Dietrichstein, Nassau-Hadamar, Nassau-Dillenburg, 
Auersberg, East Friesland, Schwarzenberg, Lichtenstein, Thurn-Taxis, 
Sehw: Many of these principalities were in the 
sion of one individual, who had consequently several votes, the votes 
attached to the states and not to individuals. 
prelates, abbots, and abbesses of the empire were divided into 
two benches, the Suabian and the Rhenish, of which each had one 
yote. The counts and nobles of the empire were divided into four 
; of Suabia, Franconia, Westphalia and of Wetterau, each 
haying one yote. They belonged to the second college. 
The free imperial cities formed a college at the diet divided into 
two benches, the Rhenish with 14 cities, and the Suabian with 37. 
Each town had a vote, 
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The above-mentioned three colleges formed the diet of the empire, 
whose ordinary meetings were formerly summoned by the emperors 
twice a year, in addition to extraordinary meetings. But from the 
year 1663 the diet sat at Ratisbon. Every college voted separately ; 
and when their respective decisions on the subject under discussion 
agreed the matter was presented for the ratification of the emperor; 
after which it became law, and was called ‘conclusum imperii.’ The 
emperor could refuse his ratification, but could not modify the 
decisions of the diet. 

The diet had the right of enacting, abolishing, and interpreting 
laws, of declaring war, concluding peace, contracting alliances, 
receiving foreign ambassadors, &c. A declaration of war was decided, 
on an imperial proposition, by a majority of votes; and when it was 
decided even those states that had voted against it were obliged to 
furnish their contingents. The diet also imposed taxes for the general 
expenses of the empire. 

There were two tribunals for the decision of points in dis- 
pute between the members of the empire—the Aulic Council 
of the empire, which had its seat always at the residence of the 
emperor; and the Cameral Tribunal of the empire (Cameralgericht), 
which sat at Wetzlar. They were composed of members dele- 
gated by the different states of the empire, and an imperial deputy . 
presided. 

The emperor was elected only by the electors, who could do it 
either personally or by deputies. The place of election was Frankfurt- 
on-the-Main, where the coronation also took place, although the 
golden bull of Charles IV. declared that the emperor should be 
elected at Frankfurt, but crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. All strangers, 
even the princes of the empire and foreign ambassadors, were 
obliged to leave the town on the day of the election, which took 
place in a chapel of St. Bartholemew’s church. Mainz was the teller; 
and after having collected the votes gave his own to Saxony. The 
emperor, immediately after the election, swore to the constitution, or, 
as it was legally termed, capitulation. He could do it either person- 
ally or by deputy. 

The immediate nobility of the empire, who acknowledged no other 
sovereign than the emperor himself, and who, as we have mentioned, 
had their collective votes in the diets, were also judged by the two 
above-mentioned courts of justice, 

The Confederation of the Rhine was established by an act, signed 
at Paris on the 12th of July 1806, by the various electors of the 
empire. The French emperor declared himself Protector of the 
Confederation. By the establishment of this confederation several 
princes received new and higher titles; many towns and principalities 
lost their political existence; and several petty sovereign princes 
were by the same act mediatised, or deprived of their sovereign rights. 
The events of 1813 however put an end to the Confederation of the 
Rhine ; and the Congress of Vienna established by an act, June 8, 
1815, the present Germanic Confederation, composed of all the states 
of Germany. The central point and the organ of the Confederation 
is the Federative Diet, which sits at Frankfurt-on-the-Main. It 
exercises its authority in a double form: 1st, as a general assembly, 
called Plenum; and 2nd, as a minor council, or the Federative 
government, The Plenum meets only whenever an organic change is 
to be introduced, or any affair relating to all the confederation is to 
be decided. The Plenum contains 70 votes, of which Austria and 
the eight German kingdoms have each 4 votes, and the other states, 
in proportion to their importance, 3, 2, or 1 vote each. The Fede- 
rative government is composed of 17 votes, out of which 11 principal 
states haye each a single vote, and the remaining 27 only 6 joint 
votes. Austria presides in both the assemblies, and decides in case 
of equality. The Federative government has the initiative, and 
deliberates on the projects which are presented to the Plenum, where 
they are not debated, but simply decided by a majority of ayes or 
noes. It executes the enactments of the Plenum, and despatches the 
current business of the Confederation. It decides by a simple 
majority, and seven votes form aquorum. The meetings of the 
Federative Diet are either those wherein preparatory debates take 
apes ye no protocols are made, or those wherein affairs are finally 

ecided, 


The object of the Germanic Confederation and the duties of the 
Federative Diet are—the maintenance of external security or mutual 
defence from a common enemy, and the preservation of internal peace 
among the Federative states, which have no right to declare war on 
each other, but must submit their differences to the decision of the 
diet. The maintenance of internal security comprehends not only 
the prevention of conflicts among the Federative states, but also the 
suppression of any attempt by the subjects of any of the states to 
subvert the existing order of things. A movement, which had for its 
original object a new and more thorough union of the German people, 
excited intense and general interest in Germany during 1848 and the 
following year or two. It was first formally embodied in a proclama- 
tion issued March 22,1848, by the King of Prussia, under the stimulus 
of the violent revolutionary excitement then prevalent throughout 
Germany. In this proclamation he urged the German princes and 
people to the abandonment of their local names and independencies, 
and to a hearty and cordial union under one guiding hand; while, by 
way of showing his sincerity and commencing the work, he offered 
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himself as that guide, and “ fused and dissolved” the name of Prussia 
into that of Germany. “A congress of deputies was soon after con- 
stituted at Frankfurt to make arrangements for convoking a National 
Constitutional Assembly. This assembly met at Frankfurt (June 28th), 
and appointed a provisional central power, to be presided over by an 
imperial regent, or administrator (Reichsverweser), elected by the 
assembly. They then proceeded to elect the Archduke Johann of 
Austria regent of the German empire, and he at once accepted the 
office. The assembly next proceeded to discuss various measures for 
the government of the empire, but little real progress was made. The 
— of Austria and Prussia were nearly balanced, and the main 
siness soon resolved itself into a struggle for the ascendancy of one 
or other of these powers. At length by one vote Austria was excluded 
from the German empire, and by another (passed March 28, 1849) the 
ing of Prussia was elected hereditary Emperor of the Germans, but 
y half of the members refrained from taking part in this election ; 
while Austria, by a circular note (dated 3rd of April) protested against 
this as well as all future proceedings of the Frankfurt National Assem- 
bly, and refused any longer to recognise its existence ; and eventually 
the King of Prussia declined the Imperial crown and rejected the 
Frankfurt constitution. Other protests and withdrawals quickly 
followed, and the assembly, its members much diminished, and its 
resolutions utterly disregarded, fell into anarchy, impotence, and dis- 
solution. Austria and Prussia entered (Sept. 30, 1849) into a separate 
treaty for the formation of a new, ad interim, central power, and the 
Archduke Johann, in consequence, resigned into the hands of the 
ca aa his office as regent of the empire. Meetings of the 
an princes, &c., were subsequently called, and various proceedings 
taken, but matters have eventually fallen back pretty much into the 
condition in which they were at the beginning of 1848. The diet of 
the German Confederation meets as of old, and discusses the state of 
Germany, but its resolutions do not at the present time appear to 
carry much weight. 

German Language and Literature—The German or Teutonic lan- 
guage may be divided into two great branches, which are subdivided 
into several dialects: the High German, or the language of Southern 
Germany; and the Low German, or Saxon, which is used in the 
northern part of that country. 

The High German was formerly divided into two dialects, the Francie 
and the Allemannic. The Francic was the idiom of the Franks and 
that of the French court till the reign of Charles the Bald, when it 
was replaced by the French. The principal monuments of this dialect 
are, the fragmenta of a treatise of Isidore, ‘De Nativitate Christi,’ 
which date from the beginning of the 8th century, and some ents 
of the poem of Hildebrand and Hadubrand, which belong to the end 
of the same century, as well as the oath of Charles the Bald. It was 
used at the court of the German emperors till the accession of the 
Hohenstauffen. The Allemannic dialect prevailed in the south-western 
part of Germany, including a great part of Switzerland. Its most 
ancient monuments are—a translation of the ‘ Rules of St. Benedict,’ 
made about the beginning of the 8th century; the poetical ‘ Para- 
phrase of the Gospels,’ by Ottfried, and a translation of Psalms, by a 
monk called Noker, made about the beginning of the 10th century. 
Both the above-mentioned dialects seem to have disappeared in the 


middle and to have been replaced by the Suabian dialect, which 
became the lan of the court under the Hohenstauffen dynasty, 
and in which the Minnesingera composed their poems, 


The modern German, also called High German (Hoch Deutsch) 
may be considered as chiefly derived from the old High German, or 
southern dialect. Its universal usage as the literary language of 
all Germany dates from Luther's translation of the Bible, by which 
circumstance it acquired a decided superiority over all the dialects of 
Germany. 

The written language of modern Germany must however be dis- 
tinguished from that which is only spoken. The spoken language 
may be divided into the following dialects :—1, the Swiss, which is 
spoken in German Switzerland, and which itself may be subdivided into 
several dialects, as for instance that of Berne and Argau, that of the 
valley of Hasli, of Freiburg, of the Grisons, and of Appenzel; 2, the 
Rhenish dialect, which is likewise subdivided into many dialects, as 
that of Alsatia, of Suabia, &c.; 3, the Danubian, subdivided into the 
Bavarian, Austrian, and Tyrolese dialects. 

The Saxon, that is, the language of Northern or Lower Germany, 
may be divided into the following dialects :—1, the old Low German 
(Alt Nieder Deutach), called also the old Saxon, from the nation that 
spoke it. This language, which is now entirely extinct, was spoken 
at an early period, and during a part of the middle ages in all the 
north of Germany as well as in the Low Countries, except the 
inhabited by the Frisians and the Angles, The works written in this 
language were composed from the 8th to the 11th century; the prin- 
cipal of them is the ‘ Evangelien Harmony,’ which seems to date from 
the beginning of the 9th Prag” 2 2, the Low German of the middle 
ages, which was in use from the 11th to the 16th century, contains 
many works; but its literature is very inferior to that of the Suabian, 
or the High German of the middle ages, The chief productions in 
that dialect are—a ‘ Vocabulary,’ composed in the 12th century; a 
translation of the Bible, made at the beginning of the 13th century ; 
and the well-known comic productions, ‘ Reineke der Fuchs’ and hi 


p seri nny 7 3, the modern Low German, which is spoken over 
almost all Northern Germany, but has ceased to be a written language. 
Its literature is very poor, and contains, grad sieatem phn A 
some grammars, vocabularies, and a few chronicles, of which the 


principal is that of Livonia by Russow. This which ie 
subdivided into many dialects, is i vty the soften of it 
sounds, and has féwer gutturals and accumulated hissing consonants 
than the High German dialects. The Low German is divided into 
three principal dialects: 1, the Saxon proper, or the idiom of Lower 
Saxony, which is subdivided into the dialects of Hamburg, Holstein, 
Schleswig, Hanover, &c.; 2, the Oriental Saxon, which is also sub- 
divided into the idioms of Higher Saxony, Brandenburg, Pomerania; 
8, the Occidental Saxon, or Westphalian, which is also subdivided into 
several dialects. 

The Frisian pence Wha ce of the German e. It may 
be divided into three di : 1, the Batavo-Frisian, which very m 
resembles the Anglo-Saxon, and which was formerly spoken in many 
parts of the north of Holland, but is now preserved only in a few 

laces about the towns of Moleweren and Hindelopen in West Fries- 
nd; 2, the Westphalian Frisian, bream conk Fons 8 of 
Westphalia, but is now entirely extinct and replaced by the Saxon ; 
8, the Northern Frisian, which still exists on the island of 
as well as in some parts of Schleswig, where Frisian settlers 
themselves in the middle ages. The Frisian literature is very poor. 

The Anglo-Saxon; the Dutch and Flemish; and the Scandinavian 
languages are also branches of the German tongue. 

Those who wish to study the history of the Teutonic 
will find ample information in the learned works of the two brothers 
Grimm, which have been republished several times in Germany. 

The most ancient monument of German literature extant is the 
translation of the Bible into the Gothic by Bishop Ulfilas. 
It was made in the second part of the 4th century, for the use of the 
Gothic tribe of the Thervingians, who, having settled on the banks of 
the Danube in the ancient Roman province of Mosia, ttatet goer A 
called Mceso-Goths. Ulfilas on that occasion introdu a new 
alphabet by modifying the old Runic characters, which were in general 
use amongst the Teutonic nations. The library of Upsal in Sweden 
possesses a remarkable fragment of this translation, well known under 
the name of the ‘Codex Argenteus,’ being written in silver letters 
on a purple-coloured parchment. It contains the four gospels, and is 
supposed to have been written in the 5th or at least in the ims | 
of the 6th century, among the Goths of Italy. Some fragments o 
St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans were discovered on a palimpsest in 
the library of Wolfenbiittel ; and several parts of the books of Esdras 
and Nehemiah, as well as several epistles of St. Paul, rved in 
the same manner, were discovered in the library of Milan by 
Angelo Mai. 

The reign of Charlemagne may be considered as the commence- 
ment of the German literature, although there are some frag- 
ments of translations from ecclesiastical books which were probably 
made prior to that epoch. Charlemagne, who was very anxious to 
promote the cultivation of his native language, introduced German 
names of months, He ordered the scattered monuments of the Teu- 
tonic particularly laws or customs, and songs to be collected. 
He also ordered the ministers of religion to preach in German, and 
directed the translation of several things from the Latin for the infor- 
mation of the common people. The two most ancient German poems 
are, the ‘Lay of Hildebrand and Hadubrand,’ and the ‘Prayer of 
Weiszenbrun,’ which have been published by Grimm, and which 


belong to the 8th popes 

After the reign of Charlemagne, the Christian religion 
established throughout all Germany, many fragments of the Bible 
and some ecclesiastical writings were paraphrased from the Latin into 
the vulgar tongue. The separation of the Germanic empire from the 
French, which took place in the middle of the 9th century, acted 
beneficially on the national language and literature, The earliest 
known German poem of that time is a song written in commemora- 
tion of the victory which Louis III. of France gained over the 
Normans in 881. Another curious monument of the literature of 
that time is the laudatory poem on Saint Anno, archbishop of Cologne 
and tutor of the emperor Henry 1V. But the most remarkable pro- 
duction is the metrical paraphrase of the Gospels by Ottfried, a Bene- 
dictine monk, made about 870, which shows an uncommon ical 
genius in the author, who had to contend with all the difficulties 
presented by a rude and uncultivated language, To this eet | 
also the chroniclers Wittikind, Dithmar, Lambert, and Bruno, who 
wrote in Latin. 

The reign of the emperors of the Suabian family of Hohenstauffen 
is the golden age of the romantic or chivalrous p of Ger- 
many. This 6 oof being written in the Suabian dialect, which 
came into fashion throug! 


the influence of the reigning family, 
is generally called the Suabian. The poets of that period are 
German 


known under the name of Minnesinge from the ol 
word ‘minne,’ which signifies ‘ love. “hey may be compared 
in many respects with the Troubadours of Provence, and were 
generally knights and nobles, whose life was divided between the 
occupations of love, war, and devotion, which inspired their poetical 
effusions with tender, noble, and pious feelings. ‘They lived chiefly 
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the principal es of their compositions, in which however were 
intermingled the description of chivalrous exploits oy performed 
either in defence of religion or for the honour of the fair. The versi- 
fication of these poems is exceedingly varied, and they were generally 
to music and sung their authors. The most ancient Minne- 
hose works have reached us is Henry von Veldek; next to 
most celebrated are Walter von der Vogelweyde, Reimar 
Reimar von Zweter, Ulrich von Lichtenstein, Wolfram von 
Hartman von der Aue, and some others, who all lived 
end of the 12th or at the beginning of the 13th century. 
of these poets who deserve notice are John of Wiirzberg and 
, who both lived at the end of the 13th century. 
remarkable production of that time is the celebrated 
Lied, which is quite different from the poems of the 
Minnesingers, and whose origin is by many ascribed to a much more 
oe It isa kind of epic poem, of which the chief heroes 
are or Etzel, king of the Huns, and Dietrich, or Thedoric, of 
Berne, king of the Goths, There are several minor poems of the same 
kind and on similar subjects, which were collected and published for 
the first time in 1490 under the title of ‘ Heldenbuch,’ or heroic book. 
This collection has been several times in the old 
also translated into modern German. The decline of chi 
to the Minnesingers, and the art of poetry descended from 
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lived in a most lawless state, being constantly engaged in mutual feuds 


The cultivation of poetry by the burghers became a kind of trade, 
who formed a corporation like other artisans and 
i i or master singers. They had 
iged to 


exclusive themes of their compositions, although they produced some 
metrical chronicles. The general subjects of the poems of this period 
are of a moral and satirical character, but there are also some of the 
didactic kind. The most celebrated productions of this school are 
the well-known poems, ‘Reineke der Fuchs,’ translated into English 
and published by Caxton; and the ‘ Narrenschiff,’ which has also 
been translated (not from the German original, but from a Latin 
translation entitled ‘ Stultifera Navis’) into English under the title of 
the ‘Shippe of Fooles,’ by Alexander Barclay. 

There are many other productions of a similar kind, all character- 
ised by an overflowing comic and satirical humour, The best specimen 
of this national humour is the celebrated production called ‘ Eulen- 

’ translated into English under the title of ‘ Owleglass,’ 
1709. 

To this ve belongs the commencement of the original dramatic 
literature of Germany, which is due to the Meistersingers’ school 
of Niirnberg. Before that period the Germans were only acquainted 
with the so-called mysteries or dramatised biblical stories, written 
and performed for the most part in Latin. About the middle of the 
15th century, Hans Volz,a barber by profession, Rosenblut, and some 
others, introduced a kind of farce called ‘Carnival Plays.’ They 
were all excelled by Hans Sachs, a shoemaker by profession, who 
lived from 1494 to 1576: his works are full of wit and invention, 
and next to the Spaniard Lope de Vega, he is the most fertile of 
dramatic writers. 

Many historical and allegorical poems were written during the 15th 
century, and several ballads and other metrical productions were 
rendered into prose, which may be considered as the commencement 
of the novel in Germany. Amongst the historical works which 
belong to this period we may mention the chronicles of Bishop Otho, 
of , and his ‘History of Frederick I. ;’ the works of Henry 
of Erfurt, who died in 1370; those of Gobelinus, who died about 
1420; and some others, all written in Latin, The ‘Fiirstenbuch,’ or 
“J of Princes,’ by John Enenkel, 1250; the ‘Metrical Chronicle’ 
of , of Horneck, born about 1264; the ‘Chronicles’ of 
James yon Koenigshofen, of John Rothe, of John Thurmayr 
(Aventinus) ; the ‘Pomerian Chronicle,’ by Kantzow, and that of 
Lubeck, by Detmar, were written in German. The ‘Chronicle of 
the World,’ by Sebastian Frank, is the first universal history in the 
German language. Among the scholastic philosophers several 
Germans distinguished themselves from the beginning of the 13th 
century; we may mention as one of the most celebrated Albert 
Grosz, or Grot, better known under the name of Albertus Magnus, 
who distinguished himself also by a knowledge of natural philosophy 
Z r to that of his contemporaries, and who in many respects 
_ may be com with Bacon. Many collections of laws were 
also made during this period, of which the most celebrated are the 
: 1’ and the ‘Scwabenspiegel,’ that is, the Saxon and 
the Swa Mirror, both compiled in the 13th century. The 
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invention of the art of printing, of which the Germans are so justly 
proud, gave a new impulse to the national literature, and pre 

the way for the Reformation. From this period dates the rise of the 
modern literature of Germany, rendered illustrious in all branches by 
a numerous array of writers of the highest eminence, in whose 
biographies, in another section of this English Cyclopedia, the 
further progress of German literature will be treated. 

GERONA. [Catatvia.] 

GERS, a department in the south of France, situated between 
43° 17’ and 44° 4’ N, lat., 1° 11’ E. and 0° 16’ W. long., is bounded 
N. by the department of Lot-et-Garonne, N.E. by that of Tarn-et- 
Garonne, E. and §.E. by Haute-Garonne, 8. by Hautes-Pyrénées, and 
W. by Basses-Pyrénées and Landes, The form of the department is 
very compact; its greatest length from east to west is 73 miles, from 
north to south 53 miles: the area is 2425 square miles, and the popu- 
lation in 1851 was 307,479, which gives 126-79 to the square mile, 
being 47°79 below the average population per square mile for the 
whole of France. According to the census of 1841 the population of 
the department amounted to 311,447. The department is formed out 
of the old districts of Condomois and Arm: c, and a small part 
of Comminges—territories formerly comprised in Gascony and 


Guienne. 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communications—The department is 
hilly ; the lower slopes of the Pyrenees, running generally from south 
to north, cover the greater part of the surface. The most important 
of these ridges runs north by west, and separates the basin of the 
Garonne from that of the Adour. Thirty-eight watercourses mark 
out as many valleys of great beauty and fertility, opening in width 
from a few yards in their southern, to three or four miles in the 
northern extremities, and separated from each other by the ridges of 
hills before mentioned. The rivers Save, Gimone, Arratz, Gers, 
Baise, and Losse flow northward through the department on their 
way to join the Garonne. The Gers from which the department is 
named rises in the heathy moor of Pinas, in the arrondissement of 
Bagnéres, and department of Hautes-Pyrénées, It passes Mauléon, 
Auch, and Lectoure, and enters the Garonne on the left bank about 
five miles above the city of Agen, after a course of above 90 miles : 
no of its course is available for navigation or floatage except 
during the spring floods, when timber is sent down it to the Garonne. 
The Midou and the Douze flow north-westward, and unite at Ment- 
de-Marsan in the department of Landes to form the Midouze, a feeder 
of the Adour. The Arros joins the Adour in this department a little 
below Plaisance. The Adour itself crosses the south-western angle 
of the department, receiving several mountain streams on its left 
bank. All these rivers are subject to inundations at the time of the 
melting of the snows on the Pyrenees; none of them is navigable 
within this department. The gradual rise of the country from north 
to south is seen by the height of the hills inclosing the valley of the 
Gers. On the confines of Lot-et-Garonne these hills are 318 feet, at 
Auch 721 feet, and at Mont d’Astarac in the south of the department 
1180 feet above the sea-level. The department is traversed by 8 
imperial, 19 departmental, and 46 parish roads. 

The climate is very changeable. From October to May rain, snow, 
and frost alternate, the cold being most intense in January; from 
May to the end of June the weather is warmer, and thunder and 

i are frequent; July and August are very hot; September 
is the most le month, but even then the mornings and 
evenings are cold. The prevailing winds blow from east and 
west, 

The department contains 1,551,954 acres, Of this surface 824,336 
acres are arable: 150,406 are natural pasture; 150,075 are covered 
with woods and forests; 216,897 are occupied with vineyards ; 49,999 
are covered with ponds, rivers and canals of irrigation; 88,347 are 
heath and moorland. The soil consists of a stiff loam resting on 
thick layers of clay of great depth, which are separated in some 
instances by thin strata of sand or tufa. The nucleus of the hills is 
argillaceous limestone. Breadstuffs are grown in quantity more than 
enough for the consumption; wheat, maize, oats, and rye are the 
principal grain crops ; peas and beans, cabbage of various kinds, garlic, 
and onions are cultivated extensively. Horned cattle, sheep of 
inferior breed, mules for the Spanish market, swine, game, and poultry 
are abundant, Geese and ducks especially are very numerous, and 
of large size; their wings and legs are salted for export. Marble, 
building-stone, gypsum, marl, potters’ clay, and a fusible spar used 
in glass and china works are found. Some mineral springs, but no 
metals, are found in the department. 

Of manufacturing industry there is little. Coarse woollens, bricks, 
glass, pottery, and other articles of common necessity are made for 
home use. The quantity of leather tanned is in excess of the con- 
sumption, and some of it is exported. The other exports are brandy, 
wine, corn, flour, wool, poultry, and cattle. The number of witid- 
mills and water-mills exceeds 1000. 

The quantity of wine produced in this department yearly is about 
25,000,000 gallons, about one-fourth of which is used for ies con- 
sumption, and the greater part of the remainder is distilled into 
brandy, known by the name of Armagnac, from the former name of 
the district, In quantity of alcohol, the Armagnac brandies bear to 
the Cognac the ratio of 19°5 to 22. But for mildness and delicacy of 
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flavour, and for a peculiarly agreeable aroma, both of which qualities 
im with age, the is a superior spirit. 

Phe de rtment is divided into five arrondissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows:—_ - 


[  Arrondis | Ge | Com | Population in 1851. 
1. Auch Tl 6 | ss 61,925 
2. Lectoure i ot ig) eae 51,125 
3. Mirande . Pasha a “ass 83,113 
4. Condom “4 6 } 87 69,901 
SLombez 2 kk bh) apa 41,415 
Tot 5 6 «| 90 | ae? 307,475 


1, In the first arrondissement the chief town is Avon, which is also 
the capital of the department, and is described under its proper head. 
The more important of the other towns are hore given; the popu- 
lation in each case being that of the commune. Gimont, E. of Auch 
on the Gimone, has a college, a good trade in agricultural produce, 
and 2816 inhabitants; the parish church and the market-house, which 
is built over the main street, are the most remarkable structures. 
Jegun is not far from the right bank of the Baise, to the north-west 
of Auch, and has a population of 2076. Saramon, a small place on 
the left bank of the Gimone, has 1276 inhabitants. Vic-Fezensac, 
which stands on the left bank of the Losse, is a well-built town with 
3865 inhabitants, who carry on a brisk trade in brandy, wine, corn, 
hoops, &e. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Lecioure, situated 
on the platform of an isolated rock not far from the right bank of the 
Gers, has a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 6030 inhabitants 
(in the commune), who manufacture coarse woollens, serge, and 
leather, and trade in corn, cattle, wine, brandy, hides, &c. It is an 
ugly and ill-built town; the principal buildings are—an hospital, which 
occupies the site of the old castle; a large and handsome gothic 
church, built by the English; and the former episcopal palace, which, 
purchased by Marshal Lannes, a native of the town, and presented to 
the corporation by his widow, now serves for the residence of the 
mayor, and for the courts of justice. A statue of the marshal in white 
marble has been recently erected in front of this building. Lectoure 
is surrounded by several fine promenades; from that of the Bastion 

southward view embraces a magnificent scene, with the main ridge 

of the Pyrenees in the back-ground. Lectoure is an ancient place. 
The castle was for a long period the residence of the counts of 
Armagnac, one of whom, Jean V., by his incestuous marriage with his 
sister Isabelle, and perhaps still more by his supposed leaning towards 
* the English, incurred the ee of Charles VIL, who seized Lec- 
toure, drove the count to take refuge in Aragon, and confiscated his 
jh amy (1455). He was restored to his estates by Louis XI. in 1461, 
st whom however he subsequently revolted. Lectoure was again 
taken in 1473 after a capitulation, the terms of which however were 
not observed ; the count was murdered, the inhabitants of the town 
massacred, and the countess Jeanne de Foix, his legitimate wife, sent 
to the castle of Burzet and poisoned, The town of Lectoure had hardly 
recovered from this terrible disaster when the opposing parties in the 
so called religious wars of France frequently took and plundered it, 
The Duke of Montmorenci was confined in the castle of Lectoure 
previous to his trial and decapitation at Toulouse in 1632. Flewrance, 
a well-built town with 3409 inhabitants, stands 6 miles S. from Lee- 
toure, on the left bank of the Gers. Mawvesin, on the Arratz, has a 
—- of 2674, and the remains of an ancient castle which 


ed to the counts of Fezensac, 

3. In the third arrondissement the chief town, Mirande, stands 
upon the Baise, and has a tribunal of first instance and 3410 inhabit 
ants. It is regularly and well built, and surrounded with walls pierced 
by four gates, from which the principal streets lead to a square in the 
centre of the town. Mirande was formerly the chief town of the 
county of Astarac, which now forms the arrondissement of Mirande, 

4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town is Condom, which is 
situated on the Baise, 32 miles N.W. from Auch, in 43° 57’ 31" N. lat., 
0° 22’ 27" E. long., and has a tribunal of first instance, an agricultural 
society, a college, and 7027 inhabitants in the commune. The town 
seems to have existed in the 9th century ; it was the capital of Con- 
domois, and was te cacy by a seneschal, The fortifications were 
demolished in 1229, but were afterwards repaired, The town gave 
title to a bishop from 1317 till the French revolution. In 1569 
Condom suff much from the Calviniste. The town is built on a 
hill above the Baise, the highest part of which is an open square, with 
the parish church, a handsome gothic edifice, on one side of it, Like 
most old towns, Condom is an ill-built place, but it is improving every 
year, The ramparts are planted and ae out a8 promenades, and in 

environs are many pretty coun jouses and numerous vineyards. 
The chief trade is in wheat and fete ground in the pctanchin y= 
mills on the Baise; there is also a considerable commerce in wine and 
brandy, and also in leather, woollen-yarn, corks, paper, tiles, and 
porcelain, which are among the industrial products of the town. 
Cazaubon, in the north-west of the department, has brandy distilleries 
and 2657 inhabitanta. Hanze, the ancient Elusa, and the metropolitan 
see of the Roman division Novempopulana, lies N.W. of Condom, and 


has 3840 inhabitants. The ancient city was sacked by the Goths in 
the 5th century, again by the Saracens in 732, and finally in the 9th 
century by the Northmen, who massacred the population, At this 
last period the seat of the archbishop was transferred to Auc 
Montréal, W. of Condom, has manufactures of woollen-yarn, tiles, 
brandy, and a population of 2727. Nogaro, prettily situated near the 
Midou, and once the residence of the counts of Armagnac, has 2187 
inhabitants. 

5. In the fifth arrondissement the chief town, Lombez, situated in 
a plain of great rer § on the left bank of the Save, has a tribunal of 
first instance and 1677 inhabitants. It was formerly the es 
Bas-Comminges, and the seat of a bishop from 1317 till first 
French revolution, when the see was suppressed. Isle-en-J¢ in, & 
neat well-built town in a pretty situation on the right bank of 
Save, has 4933 inhabitants, including the commune; it was formerly 
fortified, but in 1799, in consequence of a royalist insurrection, its 
castle and ramparts were razed to the A gery 

The department forms the see of the Archbishop of Auch, is 
included in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Agen, and belo 
to the 13th Military Division, of which Bayonne is head-quarters. 
department returns $ members to the Legislative Body of the French 
empire, 

(Dictionnaire de la France; Annuaire pour VAn 1853; Oficial 


Papers.) 
GEVAUDAN, LE, a district which formed a of the old pro- 
vince of Languedoc, and was divided by the river Lot into Upper and 


Lower Gévaudan. It derived its name from the Gabuali, its ancient 
inhabitants. It was bounded E, by the rivers Allier and Borne and 
the mountains of Loztre, which separated it from the districts of 
Vévay and Vivarais, which with Gévaudan form the country of 
Cévennes; 8. by the diocese of Alais; W. by Rouergue; and N. by 
Auvergne. It now forms nearly the whole of the department of 
Lozére. Mende was the chief town of the Gévaudan, and is now the 
capital of the department. ‘ 

GEX, a district on the eastern frontier of France, was ceded to 
France by Switzerland in 1601, and was included in the military 
government or province of Bo e. Under the empire it was 
comprehended in the department of Léman, but when at the ¢ 
of 1814 France lost the greater ae of that department the district 
was included in the department of Ain. The county of Gex is moun- 
tainous, being traversed by the ridges of the Jura; it is bounded on 
the south-east by the Rhone, which is not here navigable. [Auy.] 

GEYSERS. [Icetanp.] 

GHAUTS. [Hinpvustax.] 

GHEEL., [Antwerp, Province of.] 

GHENT (in Flemish Gend, in German Gent, in French Gand), a city 
in Belgium, the capital of East Flanders, is situated in 51° 3’ 12 
N. lat., 3° 43’ 51" E. long., at the intersection of the railroads that 
connect Malines with Ostende and Lille with Antwerp, from which 
towns it is distant 33, 38, 42, and 32 miles respectively. The 
lation in 1850 amounted to 103,729. The city is built at the con- 
fluence of the Schelde and the Lys, and is intersected y a Sroat 
number of navigable canals which communicate with those rivers, a1 
thus form 26 islands connected with each other by above 80 bri 
The Sas-van-Ghent Canal, which runs northward from Ghent 
Zealand (where it joins the Neuzen Canal) connects Ghent with the 
West Schelde at Terneuse, and allows sea-going vessels, drawing 
18 feet water, to enter the city, which thus enjoysall the advantages 
of a sea-port, It was opened in December 1828, At Sas-van-Ghent, 
about 14 miles to the. northward of Ghent, are sluices, by means of 
which the whole country hereabouts can be laid under water. i 

The origin of Ghent is ascribed by tradition to the Vandals, who 
in their irruption into Belgium in the 5th century built a fort, named 
from them Vanda, which name was afterwards changed to Ganda, or 
Gandavum Castrum. This tradition receives some confirmation from 
the existence of a fort on the left bank of the Schelde within the mn 
still bearing the name of Wandelaers Kasteel (Castle of the Vandals). 
About 4.p, 629 King Dagobert sent St. Amand to Ghent to convert its 
inhabitants from ism, and he (the saint) founded two monasteries 
to the honour of St. Peter, one on a rising ground called St. Peter's 
Mount, the other near the Antwerp Gate. Many of the inhabitants, 
who were converted to Christianity by the preaching of St. Aman 
bequeathed their wealth to the second of these monasteries, One 
these benefactors gave his name to the abbey of St, Bayon, some 
parts of the ruins of which buildings are still visible; this quarter of 
the city for some time bore the name of St. Bavon. 

In 868 Baldwin Iron-Arm, the first count of Flanders, built a 
fortress at Ghent, which was called Count’s Castle, and Baldwin and 
his successors encouraged weavers and persons skilled in the woollen 
and linen manufactures to settle in Flanders. About the end of the 
12th century the Flemish nobles, in order to equip themselves for the 
Crusades, sold their domains to their vassals, who by that means were 
enfranchised. At the same time the inhabitants of the Flemish towns, 
already become wealthy by trade and manufactures, were enabled to 
purchase great commercial and political privileges, which laid the 
foundation for the extraordinary prosperity and freedom enjoyed by 
these communities during the middle ages, Aco the men of 
Ghent proceeded to establish a form of municipal government; they 
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elected sheriffs, adopted a public seal, and established a court of 
justice. They joined the association of the Hanse Towns, and obtained 
from the emperor Frederick I. the free navigation of the Rhine, In 
1180 Ghent, which was then a populous city, became the capital of 
Flanders, and obtained a charter from Count Baldwin of Hainault, 

ae means the city increased so rapidly, that towards the end 
of 13th century it exceeded in extent and population the capital 
of France, At the beginning of the 15th century the number of its 
citizens employed in the manufacture of woollens, it is said, amounted 
to 40,000, and in times of war furnished from their number 18,000 
armed men. With wealth and freedom the weavers and artisans of 
Ghent waxed turbulent, and led on first by Jacques van Artevelde and 
afterwards by his son Philip, they gave many a proof of their sturdy 
valour and the extent of their resources in their frequent insurrections 
against the counts of Flanders, and in the subsequent century against 
the dukes of Burgundy, Temporary successes however were followed 
by humiliations, confiscations, and loss of privileges; and to this spirit 
of dissension and revolt, and to their intermeddling in the political 
quarrels of the times, may be ascribed the ultimate decline of Ghent 
and the other great Flemish towns. Charles V. was born at Ghent in 
February 1500; the site of the palace in which he was born is now 
occupied by the new street called Cour des Princes. During his 
reign the city contained 35,000 houses, and a population of 175,000. 
In 1537 Maria, sister of Charles V., who then administered the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, demanded from Flanders an extraordinary 
subsidy of 1,200,000 florins of gold, one-third part of which was to be 
paid by the citizens of Ghent, who, having already advanced consider- 
able sums to the em: towards the expenses of the war with France, 
refused to comply with this fresh demand, and made a show of armed 
resistance, but were speedily reduced to submission ; and the emperor, 
to punish the citizens, took away from them all their privileges, besides 
confiscating the property of such as had been actively concerned in 
the revolt, several of whom were condemned to death. On this 
ronirnan a citadel was erected for the purpose of holding the citizens 

When the confederation was formed for expelling the Spaniards 
from the Belgian provinces, a congress was held in Ghent; and a 
document known in history as ‘the Pacification of Ghent’ was 
ey signed by the confederates met together in the town-hall 

th November 1576. On the lith of the same month the Spanish 
garrison shut up in the citadel capitulated to the citizens. This citadel 
was destroyed ; but some portions of it may still be seen 
near the railway station to the east of the town. 

The capitulation signed 17th September 1584 again placed Ghent 
under the dominion of Spain; the citadel was rebuilt, and so many of 
the inhabitants quitted the city that one-third of the houses were 
empty. In 1598 the Belgian provinces were severed from the crown 
of Spain in favour of Isabella, daughter of Philip IT., who married 
Albert, son of the emperor of Germany. Ghent was taken by Louis 
XIV. in 1678, after a siege of vix days, The city was occupied by 
Marlborough in 1706. In 1745 Louis XV. having entered Flandew 
with Marshal Saxe at the head of 100,000 men, took Ghent by surprise, 
but the country soon in came into possession of Austria. In 
1792 the Netherlands fell under the power of France, and Ghent 
was constituted the capital of the department of the Schelde, and 
8o continued till the downfall of Napoleon in 1814, when Flanders 
became part of the kingdom of the Netherlands, In 1814 the treaty 
of peace was signed here between Great Britain and the United States 
of North America, which put an end to the war between the two 
countries. On the return of Napoleon from Elba in 1815, Louis XVIII. 
took refuge in Ghent. In consequence of the revolution of 1830 
of Bags with the rest of Flanders, was comprised in the new kingdom 

jum. 

Ghent is a handsome well-built city. It contains numerous squares, 
wide handsome streets, a large number of turret- or steeple-crowned 
churches, and many large and imposing public buildings. The tall, 
ee oye column-shaped chimneys which rise from above 60 cotton- 

contribute their quota to the imposing appearance of the town, 
and indicate the existence of great industrial activity still within its 
walls, The houses in general are picturesque objects, their gable-ends 
tising like steps in every fantastic variety, and ornamented with scrolls 
and eirving. The city is surrounded by walls about 8 miles in circuit 
and pierced by seven gate entrances, some of which date from the 
14th century, and are interesting for their architecture; the Antwerp 
gate is the most admired. 
are several fine promenades in the interior of the city. The 
finest is on the bank of the Coupure Canal, which connects the river 
Lys with the Bruges Canal. It is planted with three rows of large 
e#, and is much frequented inspring andautumn. The Boulevards 
surround the city are also much used as public walks. The 
square space in which 
Meetings of the citizens were formerly held, and where criminals are 
executed. In the centre of the square the citizens erected, in 1600, 
feolumn 50 feet high to the memory of Charles V. This column 
‘Was surmounted by a statue of the emperor ; it was restored in 1772, 
and taken down during the revolutionary troubles of 1793. In the 
“Place St-Phariilde, near the fish-market, stands an old turreted 


gateway, which is a relic of the castle built here by Baudouin Bras- 
de-Fer, count of Flanders, in a.p. 868. The castle of which this 
relic formed a part was for some time (in 1338-9) the residence of 
Edward III. of England and his family; and here Queen Philippa 
gave birth to a son, who, from his birthplace, was called John of 
Gaunt. The site of the castle is now covered with mean buildings, 
The relic above mentioned is built into the walls of a cotton factory, 

The cathedral church of St. Bayon (St.-Baefs), a fine gothic edifice, 
was consecrated in 941, Its rebuilding was undertaken in 1228, but 
was not entirely finished until the beginning of the 16th century. It 
was formerly dedicated to St. John, and took the name of St, Bavon 
in 1540, when Charles V. caused the collegiate chapter of the abb: 
of St. Bavon to be removed to it; twenty years afterwards the chure! 
was constituted a cathedral. The tower is remarkable both for its 
elegance and its height, which is 271 feet. The high altar is adorned 
with a statue of St. Bavon, in his ducal dress, by Verbruggen, In 
front of it are four tall copper candlesticks, which belonged to 
Charles I., and still bear the arms of England. On each side of the 
choir are handsome monuments and statues of four bishops of Ghent. 
The twenty-four chapels in this cathedral contain some paintings of 
first-rate excellence. One of these pictures, a master-piece of Rubens, 
represents the reception of St. Bavon into the abbey of St. Amand, 
after having distributed his goods among the poor. The Adoration 
of the Spotless Lamb, the joint production of Hubert and John van 
Eyck, is perhaps the finest work of the early Flemish school; it 
contains above 300 heads, all finished with the most scrupulous 
minuteness, The beauty and grace of the countenance of the 
Blessed Virgin in this picture are only surpassed in the productions 
of Raffaelle. This wonderful picture, which dates from 1432, is in 
the sixth chapel beyond the transept, on the right hand, as you go 
round the choir. The church of St, Michael, situated in the centre 
of the city, on the bank of the Lys, is built in a light and delicate 
style of architecture. It contains the only picture by Vandyck which 
is possessed by the city of Ghent; the subject is the Crucifixion, but 
the painting has been much injured by cleaning, The pulpit of 
carved mahogany, with a bas-relief of the Ascension, deserves notice, 
The parish church of St. James also contains several good paintings, 
There are many other churches within the city, several of them very 
ancient, and many among them contain paintings and sculptures of 
considerable merit. St. Nicholas’s church is the oldest in Ghent, 
The only Protestant place of worship in Ghent is the English church 
on the Braband Dam. 

The University of Ghent, an institution founded by royal ordon- 
nance in ,1816, stands on the banks of the Lys. The first stone of 
the building was laid in August 1819, and it was finished with great 
rapidity. The fagade presents an octostyle portico of the Corinthian 
order, copied from the Pantheon in Rome. The building is large and 
commodious, and is well furnished with philosophical apparatus and 
specimens of natural history. The library contains about 60,000 
volumes, besides numerous valuable manuscripts taken from sup- 
pressed abbeys and convents. This library is open to the public 
every day except Sunday, The number of students who attended 
the University in 1850 was 850. The Royal College of Ghent occu- 
pies the greater part of the ancient abbey of Baudeloo, a vast and 
very commodious building, in which several of the students, num- 
bering from one to two hundred, as well as the professors, reside, 
The Royal Academy of drawing, painting, and architecture occupies 
the former Augustinian College. The students who avail themselves of 
the advantages offered by this institution are very numerous. The 
studies comprise drawing, geometry, arithmetic, perspective, and 
anatomy, as applied to sculpture and painting. The collection of 

tatues in the academy is considered to be valuable. There is also an 
extensive gallery of paintings taken from the suppressed abbeys and 
convents in 1795. 

The Beffroi, or Belfry Tower, which originally served as a watch- 
tower, and contained the tocsin-bell, dates from A.D. 1181. The gilt 
dragon on the top of it was brought from Bruges in 1382 as a trophy 
of the conquest of that town by the men of Ghent, under Philip 
van Artevelde. It was originally brought from Constantinople by 
the men of Bruges, who went on the first crusade with Count 
Baudouin of Flanders. The view from the top of this tower is very 
fine. Near the Beffroi is the town-hall, a striking building with two 
fagades, one built in 1482, the other in 1620; the former in the florid 
gothic style; the latter, facing the butter-market, is in a mixed style, 
columns of three different orders appearing one above another. The 
Pacification of Ghent was signed in this building. 

The Béguinage, a quarter inhabited by the Beguine nuns, deserves 
notice. It is of great extent, surrounded by a wall and ditch which 
inclose streets and squares, The sisters live in small communities in 
separate houses, the doors of which are inscribed with the names of 
saints ; they are bound by no vow, and may return to the world if 
they please; they attend to the sick within their inclosure, and are 
constantly seen in the hospital. They wear black robes with white 
veils ; and the whole sisterhood, numbering above 600, may be seen 
at the different services of the church, 

Among other noticeable objects in Ghent may be named the new 
Casino, near the Coupure Canal; the Kauter, or Place d’Armes, which 
is planted with trees and surrounded with large buildings; the Maison 
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des Bateliers, the oldest house in Ghent, on the Quai aux Herbea, 


diting from 1513; the new theatre, built by the town at a cost of 
100,0002,, in one corner of the Kauter, and containing a magnificent 
saloon, ball- and concert-rooms; the Palais de Justice (in the hand- 
some Rue du Theatre), the lower part of which serves as an exchange, 
while the upper is fitted up for the courts of justice; the modern 
citadel, finished in 1830, and built on Mont Blandin, at the extremity 
of the elevation on which the western part of the city stands; the 
pont office, in the Rue de |’Université; and the botanic garden 
longing to the university. 

Ghent contains 21 public hospitals, besides several private establish- 
ments for benevolent purposes. The Hospital of Byloke, which was 
founded in 1225, has accommodation for 600 patients, and ordinarily 
contains 200. It is believed that the body of Jacques van Artevelde 
was buried in the church of the Byloke, after his assassination at his 
own house, which stood in the Padden Hoek. The school for the 
poor, founded by the magistrates of the city in 1623, contains 150 
ig who receive an education suitable to artisans. Each scholar 

instructed in some particular branch of industry. <A similar 
establishment was founded at the same time for poor girls, and is 
still in existence. 

The central prison of Ghent, situated in the Coupure, is remarkable 
for its size and its judicious arrangements. This establishment has 
all the appearance of a busy workshop. Weaving, and its accessories 
of spinning and winding, are the most common employments of both 
males and females. The two sexes are separated. ‘The women are 
also employed in washing and mending the clothes of the prisoners, 
and in the other necessary household duties. The building will hold 
2600 prisoners, This prison, so far from being a cause of expense, 
brings in an annual profit to the city of 40002. (50,000 florins), A 
considerable portion of their earnings is given to the prisoners, part 
at the time and the remainder at their discharge from prison. 

About 20,000 persons are employed in various occupations connected 
with the cotton manufacture, in spinning, weaving, bleaching, and 
printing. Sugar-refining is extensively carried on. Among the other 
industrial products of Ghent are lace, silk, salt, paper, leather, linen, 
and woollen goods, soap, pins, beer, spirits, sail-cloth, oil-cloth, haber- 
dashery, cutlery, steam-machinery, chemical products, &c. There are 
some good ship-building docks in the town, which has a large trade in 
agricultural produce, and an active transit trade. 

Ghent is the residence of the governor of the province; it is also 
the seat of a tribunal of first resort, and of a court of appeal, which 
last has jurisdiction over the whole province of Flanders ; it likewise 
gives title to a bishop, and is the head-quarters of the first of the four 
divisions of the Belgian army. 

Besides the market held every Friday, horse-fairs are held in Mid- 
Lent and on the 23rd of July ; there is also a general fair in August. 

GHILAN, [Pensta. 

GHOOLGHOOLA, a remarkable hill in the valley of Bameean in 
Afghanistan, is situated about 35 miles N.W. from Cabul. It is 
chiefly noticeable here on account of the great number of excavations 
in the mountains which inclose the valley on both sides. The 
greater number of the caves occur on the northern face of the hill. 
The hill is detached and stands in the middle of the valley. The 
caves are very numerous and extend in every direction. On the face 
of the hill are colossal statues of a male and a female, in alto-rifievo, 
cut out in the mountain rock. They are not distinguished either by 

etry of form or elegance in their drapery. The male figure is 
about 120 feet high, and the female about 70 feet. 

GHUNPORE. [Hrxpvusray.] 

GHUZNEE, Afghanistan, a fortified city, once the capital of an 
empire reaching from the Tigris to the Ganges, is situated in 33° 34’ 
N. lat., 68° 21’ E, long., distant about 80 miles S.S.W. from Cabul. 
The city was once adorned with the most splendid buildings in Asia, 
bat the houses which now occupy the site are of mean appearance 
and considerably reduced in number. In the vicinity however some 
r of the ancient grandeur of the city are observable. At a dis- 
tance of about three miles is the tomb of Sultan Mahmood, the con- 
queror of India, which though not magnificent is spacious and 
covered with a cupola. The doors, or rather gates, of this tomb, 
which were of sandal-wood and said to have been brought as a troph 
from the temple of Somnauth in Guzerat, were removed by the British 
in 1842. The a prapes has been variously stated, but is probably 
about 6000, The city stands on a rock about 280 feet above the adja- 
cent plain, Tie citadel contains a palace, a magazine, and a granary. 
The city was taken by Lord Keane July 23rd 1839, but was sur- 
rendered to the Afghans in 1842, On September 6th 1842 it was 
re-taken by General Nott. [Arauanistax.) Ghuznee is a commercial 
depot for the trade between Afghanistan and the Panjab. 

GIANT'S CAUSEWAY, [Anram.] 

GIBARA. [Cuna.] 

GIBRALTAR, a British town and fortified rock in Andalusia, the 
most southern eo of Spain. The rock, which is connected with 
the continent by an isthmus of low sand, and almost wholly sur- 
rounded by the waters of the Mediterranean, forms a promontory 
three miles in length from north to south. The width is irregular, 
bat the entire circumference is about seven miles. Towards the 
outh it terminates in a point called Europa Point, which is in 


36° 2’ 30" N. lat, and 5° 15’ 12" W. long: This rock, 
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name of Calpe, aud Mount Abyla (now called Centa), opposite 0 

the African coast, were called by the ancients the Pillars of Hercules, 
and in very early ages were regarded by the people dwelling to the 
east of them as the western boundary of the world. In the early part 
of the 8th century an army of Saracens under the command of Tharif, 
or Tarek, from the coast of Africa, landed near to Gibraltar with the 
intention of dethroning Roderic, king of Spain. The Saracens erected 
a castle on the shoulder of the rock, and called the rock itself Gibel- 
Tarif (the mountain of Tarif), whence its present name of Gibraltar is 
supposed to be derived. The ruins of this castle may still be seen. 
African Moors continued in possession of Gibraltar till the beginning 


of the 14th century, when it was recovered from 


Ferdinand IV., king of Castile and Leon, It subsequently fell into the 


y 

hands of the king of Granada, from whom it was taken in 1462 by 

Christians under Henry IV., king of Castile, who gave it the arms it 
still bears, aay, a castle with a key hanging to the alluding 
to its being the key of the Mediterranean. From this time to 

end of the 16th century Gibraltar remained in the hands of | 
Spaniards, by whom the fortifications were so far increased and 
modernised that the place was looked upon as impregnable until 
taken by an English and Dutch fleet under Sir George Rooke and the 
prince of Hesse Darmstadt on the 24th of July 1704. D the 


siege continued for several months, and was terminated by the general 
peace on the 12th of May. The last and most memo! of all the 
sieges of Gibraltar was commenced in 1779, and did not terminate till 
the 2nd of February 1783, when it was announced that the prelimina- 
ries of a general peace had been signed. 

The rock consists principally of a gray compact marble. It 
abounds with caves, the most remarkable of which is St. Michael's 
on the south-west side. The entrance to this cave is 1000 feet above 
the sea-level, and leads to a spacious hall, apparently supported by 
hasan At stalactites. Beneath rod is - ae ‘a — 
beautifi icturesque, but of difficult access, In ad aig 
fissures o the prt, wake of various animals, including human bones, 
have frequently been discovered. The natural productions of 


Gibraltar are wild rabbits, woodcocks, teal, and partridges; there — 


are also large numbers of monkeys, of a dark-fawn colour, and 
tails, The climate is temperate during the greater part of the year, 
and even in the summer months the excessive heat is allayed by a 
refreshing sea-breeze that sets in during the forenoon and continues 
till sun-set. The temperature in winter is a ae than 
in the neighbouring country, so that the snow, which falls but seldom, 
soon disappears, while it continues for many weeks on the mountains 
of Africa and the Sierra Morena. On whichever side the rock is 
approached it has a barren and forbidding appearance. From the 
ship’s deck not a spot of verdure can be seen, and yet it is by no 
means destitute of vegetation, for besides acacias, fig and orauge trees, 
there is a great variety of odoriferous plants. The rock rises to a 
height of about 1600 feet above the sea, On the cast and north sides 
it is so steep as to be wholly inaccessible, Towards the south it is 
also very precipitous, but on the west side, where the town is built, it 
gradually declines towards the bay, where the strength of the fortifi- 
cations is such that the fortress ap to be impregnable. Besides 
the fortifications of which we have just spoken there are excavations, 
wrought with extreme labour, in the solid rock, called galleries, which 
extend from two miles to three miles in length, and are of sufficient 
width for carriages. Along these galleries, at intervals of every 
twelve yards, are portholes bearing upon the neutral ground and bay. 
Of late years the fortifications have been carefully strengthened at 
every vulnerable point, The Spanish lines, which extend across the 
isthmus, are defended by two forts, the principal of which is called 
St. Philip. The space between these lines and the foot of the rock is 
called the neutral ground, and it is here that the lazaretto is situated, 
The town is built on a bed of red sand, near the foot of the north- 
west side of the hill. It is paved and lighted, and consists chiefly of 
one street, extending about a mile in length from South-Port to 
Water-Port. The principal buildings are the governor's and lieutenant- 
governor’s houses, the Admiralty (formerly a monastery of White 


friars), the barracks, victualling-office and store-house, the cathedral, _ 


the Spanish church, and the Jews’ synagogue. Towards Europa 
Point are the South barracks and navy hospitals, both fine bu 

pleasantly situated, and well adapted to fn pee for which they 
were built, There are also a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, an 
exchange, a ‘library, a news-room, several subscription schools, a 
lunatic asylum, almshouses, &c. The water for the supply of the 
town and garrison is collected during the rainy season, and conveyed 
to the garrison by means of an aqueduct erected by the “da, 
The roofs of the houses are so constructed as to recvive the falling 
rain and to conduct it to a tank beneath, with which every house is 
provided. The nearest spring is on the neutral ground, and even 
there the water is brackish, The provisions are princi, derived 
from Africa. The town can neither be called clean nor neat, The 


——— 
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are built in the style, without regard to their ventila- 
essential to the health of the inhabitants, and so studiously 
observed in all Spanish towns. 

There is a charter according to which all criminal causes are to be 
according to the laws of England. Disputes between 
creditor are referred to the judge-advocate, from whose 
appeal may be made to the ernor, Whose decision is 
the sum exceed 300/., in which case a further appeal may 

ivy council at home. Every precaution is taken to 
of new residents. Foreigners are agen 
remain during ified periods on giving the req 

OO  apalgen apt ory Repos 
Gibraltar being a free port, subject to few duties and 

is a convenient entrepét for merchandise destined 

provinces of Spain and Africa. The principal 
imported into Great Britain and Ireland from Gibraltar in 

1851 were sheep's wool, tobacco, wines, silk raw and thrown, and 
; articles of foreign and colonial merchandise exported 
; from Great Britain and Ireland to Gibraltar in 1851 included spices, 
its, tea, tobacco, wines, and cotton-wool. The declared value of 
: tish and Irish produce exported to Gibraltar in 1851 was 481,286. 
| The average annual revenue collected in the town appears to be 
. 
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nearly 30,0001., which is about sufficient to defray the aor gas 

of the The strength of the garrison in 1847 was 
3067 of all arms Phe. ion of the town in 1850 was 15,823, 
being 7752 males and 8071 females: of the whole number 3641 were 


aliens. 
The Bay of Gibraltar, formed by the headlands of Cabrita and 
a oerenenneennmnars fives 28 she mong dangueods 


the garrison with abundance of 
by two moles, constructed at a great 
bay to the respective distances of 700 
On the western side is situated the pretty town of 
Algeziras, which the Spaniards have fortified since Gibraltar has been 


the 
is an (Isla Verde), which adds to the general beauty of the bay. 
The Straits of Gibraltar, anciently called the Straits of Hercules, 
extent from Cape Spartal to Ceuta Point on 
the African coast, and from Cape Trafalgar to Europa Point on the 
coast of Spain. Their width at the western extremity is about 8 
leagues, but at the eastern extremity it does not exceed 5 leagues. 
current is constantly ing from the Atlantic into the 
Mediterranean, which renders the passage of sailing vessels bound to 
the westward ao he practicable by means of 
a brisk Levant wind. . Halley was of opinion that the daily eva- 
poration of the Mediterranean was sufficient to account for the con- 
of this constant influx of water; but there are two counter 
currents the shores of Spain and Africa respectively, although 
their breadth and rapidity are small compared with the principal 
current. 
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m all 
priated to its use are hand- 
feats of 36,000 volumes, clinical 


cotton, tobacco, and leather, 
GIGG WICK. ORKSHIRE. } 
GIJON. [Asruntas. 
GILEAD. [Patestinz.] 
GILFORD. [Down.]} 
GILLING (Donsetsnree; Kent.) 
GILLY, [Harwavrs.] 
GILMERTON,. (Epimsvurcnsuire.} 
GILOLO. same, 
GINGEE. [Carnatic.} 
GIOIA, ARI, TERRA DL) 
GIOJA. [Carasnra.] 


GIOVEMAZZO, [Banrt, Terra pL] 

GIRGEH. [Eeyev.] 

GIRGE’NTI, the chief town of a province of Sicily, is built on tne 
slope of a hill about three miles from the coast, and about one 
mile from the ruins of old Agrigentum. The town is irregularly 
built ; it is a bishop’s see, and has a clerical seminary with a library 
and cabinet of medals. The population, which is about 15,000, carry 
on some trade in agricultural produce through the neighbouring har- 
bour, which is frequented only by small vessels. The principal articles 
of exportation are corn, fruit, oil, and sulphur. The principal build- 
ings are—the cathedral; the public seminary; the public library and 
museum ; and several churches and convents. [AGRIGENTUM.] The 
province of Girgenti has an area of 889 square miles, and a population 
(according to the census of 1851) of 245,974. 1b is divided into three 
districts, Girgenti, Sciacca, and Bivona. The other towns besides 
Girgenti are—Sciacca, a maritime town with 13,000 inhabitants, 
whose chief occupation is the fishing and pickling of sardines, which 
abound on this coast. The country around has many plantations of 
pistachio nuts, Hot mineral springs, the ancient Thermz Selinuntia, 
are in this neighbourhood. Castronovo, inland, on a mountain, with 
6000 inhabitants. Bivona, with 6000 inhabitants, and a royal college. 
Petroleum is procured in the neighbourhood. Aragona, with an old 
castle and 6500 inhabitants, is situated in a delightful country inter- 
spersed with almond plantations. The mud volcano of Maccaluba 
is in the neighbourhood. 

GIRONDE, a maritime department in the south-west of France, 
lies between 44° 10’ and 45° 34’ N, lat., 0° 15’ E. and 1° 18! W. long. 
It is bounded N. by the department of Charente-Inférieure, E. by 
that of Dordogne, 8.E. by that of Lot-et-Garonne, 8. by Landes, and 
W. by the Bay of Biscay. The form of the department is very 
irregular. The greatest length of the department is 106 miles; its 
greatest breadth 80 miles. The area is 3761 square miles, ‘The 
population in 184] was 568,034—in 1851 it was 614,387, which gives 
168°35 to the square mile, being 11°23 below the average for all France. 
This is the largest department in France; it ia formed out of the 
western part of the old province of Guienne. 

Coast-line.—The coast, which runs in nearly a direct line north and 
south for 75 miles, is lined with sand-hills, and these are skirted on 
the land side by the shore-lakes of Carcans and Canau, and the Bay 
of Arcachon. The lakes communicate with each other and with the 
bay, which is shallow and studded with islets, and opens into the sea, 
On the land side the Bay of Arcachon forms a vast shallow lagoon 
inclosing several small islets. A considerable portion of this part of 
the bay has been recently drained and converted into arable land. The 
river Leyre runs into the south-eastern angle of the hay. The sand- 
hills along the coast between the Gironde and the Adour are in many 
places planted with pines, from which rosin and pitch are made, the 
chief exports besides fish from the Bay of Arcachon. The harbour is 
at Téte-de-Buch, a fishing village near the entrance of the bay which 
is rising into some importance since its connection by railway with 
Bordeaux, some of whose exports are shipped in the Bay of Arcachon, 
On Cape Feret (the ancient Curianum Promontorium), on the northern 
a Nes the entrance, there is a lighthouse, in 44° 39’ N. lat., 1° 15’ 

Surface, &c.—The general character of the surface in the interior is 
level except towards the east, where there are some hills; the country 
west of the Garonne is a dead fiat. The principal rivers are the 
GaronveE and the Dorpoeye, which unite in this department to form 
the Gironde; and the north-east is watered by the Isle, an affluent of 
the Dordogne from the north bank. The feeders of the Garonne _ 
which are in the department are, with the exception of the Dropt, all 
small, In the south of the department the Leyre flows into the bay 
of Arcachon. The department is crossed by 7 imperial, 19 depart- 
mental, and a great number of parish roads. A railroad running 
northward through Angouléme and Poitiers to the Paris-Nantes line 
at Tours connects Bordeaux with Paris. There is also the railroad to 
Téte-de-Buch. A line is projected to connect Bordeaux with Cette, 
which is to run up the valley of the Garonne to Toulouse; and 
another railway is to run from the Téte-de-Buch line to Bayonne, 

The climate is temperate, and, except in the Landes, generally 
healthy ; the sea-breezes and the frequent rains temper the heat, 
which would otherwise be excessive. The Landes, or sandy heaths, 
of which only a small part has been brought into cultivation, occupy 
nearly half of the department, extending from the sea to the valley 
of the Garonne, The sands of the downs along the sea-shore, driven 
inland by the winds, gradually overspread a considerable tract of 
country, encroaching yearly from 70 to 80 feet along the whole extent 
of the coast. The increasing devastation has however been checked 
by planting pines, broom, and other shrubs, by. means of which the 
sand has in most parts become fixed. Between the Garonne and the 
Dordogne, and in that part of the department which is to the north 
of the latter river, the soil is chiefly calcareous; it is mingled with 
considerable districts of sandy and some of gravelly soil, and with 
rich loamy tract. 

P , &c.—The surface of the department measures 2,406,972 
acres, Of this area 564,298 acres are arable; 159,650 are grass-land ; 
343,051 are under vine-culture ; 806,606 are barren heath and sand ; 
274,030 are covered with woods and forests; 67,841 various cultiva- 
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tion; and 45,782 are rivers, brooks, and mstuaries, The breadstuffs 
chiefly cultivated are wheat and rye ; a considerable quantity of maize 
and millet are also grown. The rye and millet ave raised in such 
parts of the Landes as have by dint of manure been brought into 
cultivation. Excellent fruits and a large quantity of hemp are grown. 
But the staple produce of the department is wine, of which 44,440,000 
gallons are produced annually. The finest clarets are from this + em 
of France, as the growths of tte, Latour, Chiteau-Margaux (; 
are in the Médoc district, on the left of the Garonne and Gironde, 
between Bordeaux and the sea), Haut-Brion, Sauterne, Barsac, and the 
Vins de Grave. The extensive woods which skirt the sea-coast, or 
pervade the Landes, consist chiefly of the pine (Pinus maritima), from 
which turpentine, pitch, and charcoal are procured, as well as timber 
for building and masts for vessels. The cork-tree is abundant. 
Geological Character.—The department is occupied by the various 
su) us strata, the chalk rising to the surface only on the 
north-east boundary. Good building stone is quarried. 
Inhabitants.—The Landes are thinly peopled ; the inhabitants make 
charcoal or tend the numerous flocks which obtain scanty food amid 
these sandy wilds. The shepherds, clothed in sheepskins, traverse the 
waste on high stilts, balancing and supporting themselves by the aid 
of a long staff, of the broad head of which they occasionally make a 
seat, and which they also use to guide their flocks: they employ their 
leisure in knitting coarse woollen stockings for their own use or for 
sale. They travel to markets and fairs on these stilts, Among the 
sheep of the department are many flocks of merinoes, and the 
proprietors are trying to extend the long-woolled English breeds, 
Manufactures,—The chief manufactures are calico, muslin, soap, 
chemical products, pottery, paper, vinegar, brandy, sugar, beer, leather, 
glass, &e.” Ship-buiiding t¢ sctensivelf tarsles Ok IatandeeGi: | Stank 
are séveral tobacco-factories, dye-houses, rope-walks ; and a great deal 
of salt is made along the coast. The department contains 1626 wind- 
mills and water-mills, 46 iron-foundries, and 347 factories of different 
kinds. 7 


Divisions and Towns.—The department is divided into six arron- 
dissements, which, with their subdivisions and population, are as 


follows ;— 
i ee , Bid 
Arrondi ts. Cant | Communes. | Population in 1851. 

1, Bordeaux ° / 18 | 153 296,632 
2. Blaye ; 4 56 59,469 
3. Lesparre ‘ : 4 30 39,677 
4. Libourne . 9% 9 132 111,104 
i Dee eis 7 | 68 55,112 
6. La-Réole 4 we" 6 105 52,393 

| Teal | as 614,387 


544 


1, In the first arrondissement the chief town is BorpEAvx, which 
is also the capital of the department, The more important of the 
other towns are here named, with the population of the commune in 
each case. St.-André-de-Cubsac, on the road from Paris to Bordeaux, 
and not far from the Dordogne, has 2010 inhabitants. Cadillac, in a 
fertile plain on the right bank of the Garonne, is a pretty town, sur- 
rounded by old walls flanked with towers, and has 1967 inhabitants. 
The fine old castle of the.Duke of Epernon, the great ornament of the 
town, and the finest edifice of the kind in France except the royal 
palaces, is now used as a penitentiary for women. Carbon-Blanc, 6 
miles N. from Bordeaux, has copper and lead rolling works, potteries, 
and 1869 inhabitants, Castelnau-de-Médoc, not far from the left shore 
of the Gironde, stands in a district which produces excellent red wine, 
and has 1211 inhabitants. Jabréde, a hamlet of 1329 inhabitants, 
deserves notice for its chiteau, in which Montesquieu was born, and 
which was purchased in 1839 by the late Duke of Orléans. La-Teste- 
de-Buch, « small sea-port on the south shore of the Bay of Arcachon, 
is about 33 miles 8.W. from Bordeaux, with which it is connected by 
railroad. ‘There is a large pine-forest near the town. ‘The inhabit- 
on oe $447, and are chiefly engaged in the coasting trade and 

n fishing, 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town is Blaye, which ia 
a sea-port and fortress, on the right shore of the Gironde, and has 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce, and 4350 inhabitants. 
The town is built at the foot and on the slope of the rocky hill, the 
summit of which is crowned by a strong citadel. The citadel, with 
the fortified tower of Paté on an islet in the middle of the mstuary, 
and the fort of Médoc on its left shore, completely command the 
paseage of the Gironde. Blaye has linen and woollen factories, glass- 
works, potteries, ship-building-yards, and a considerable commerce in 
wines, brandies, apirita, oil, soap, fruita, ship-timber, staves, &c. Large 
vessels put into the port of Blaye to complete their cargoes, and to 
supply themselves with provisions. Bourg, advantageously situated 
for trade on the left bank of the Dordogne, and near its confluence 
with the Garonne, is a well-built town, with a small harbour for vessels 
of 300 to 400 tons, and has 2564 inhabitants, 

3. In the third arrondissement the chief town is Lesparre, about 44 
miles N.W. from Bordeaux. It has a tribunal of first instance, and 
contains 1520 inhabitants, The district in which it is situated pro- 
duces grain, pulse, and wines of excellent quality; the pasturage is 
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also good, and the fruit is abundant, Its commerce 
in the sale of 


28 
cultural produce, St,-Laurent-de-Médoe, a town 4 
miles 8, from parre, with 2692 inhabitants, has a considerable 
trade in wine, pitch, and tar. /awillac, a maritime town 
Gironde, 26 miles N. from Bordeaux, with a commodious 
lighthouse. Vessels drawing too great a depth of water to ascend to 


St.- Vivien, a town with 985 inhabitants, who manufacture salt, 
— a tae se re are annually produced from the neigh y 
t-wo j 
4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town is Libourne, a hand- 
some ancient town, situated on the right bank of the Dordogne, at its 
junction with the Isle, 22 miles by railway E. from Bordeaux. It has 
a tribunal of first instance, a chamber of meee ET Ah sme 
school of the first class, a communal college, and 11,552 
in the commune. It contains also a public library of 3000 volumes, 
a museum, and a botanic garden, A handsome brick bridge of nine 
arches crosses the Dordogne, and a suspension-bridge of remarkable 
elegance crosses the Isle. Its port, where the tide rises from 13 
to 16 feet, receives vessels of 300 tons burden. The manufactures 


town are the remains of an old castle, near which in 1451 the English 
were defeated, and Earl Talbot and his son slain. Coufras, a town 
with 3302 inhabitants, 10 miles by manny N.E. from Libourne, is 
built at the confluence of the Dronne and the Isle, which streams 
are employed for working flour-mills for the = of Bordeaux. 
Under its walls Henry IV. gained a victory over the de Joyeuse 
in 1587. Sainte-Foy-la-Grande has 2924 inhabitants, and its trade 
consists in the making of cotton and woollen caps, linen, and leather, 
The district around produces an esteemed white wine, — grain 
of all sorts, and good pasturage for cattle. It is on the left ot 
the Dordogne, about 38 miles E. from Bordeaux. 

5. The fifth arrondissement has Bazas for its chief town. It is an 


ancient place, dating from the Roman period, and is mentioned by 
Ptolemzus as an important place under the name of Cossio, the 
of the Vasates, or Vocates. It a tribunal of first i 


and has 4437 inhabitants. It is picturesquely seated on an eminence, 
at the foot of which flows the Beuve. It is ill built on the whole, but — 
has agreeable walks formed upon the walls, the remains of its ancient 
fortifications. In a handsome square surrounded by an arcade stands 
the cathedral, a gothic building of the 13th or 14th century, which, 
though not large, is well Yor seers and has been classed among 
the ‘ historical monuments’ of the country. The inhabitants manu- 
facture druggets, make glass-bottles, blanch wax, and tan hides. They 
deal in corn, cattle, wood for fuel, and timber for building. The town 
stands in a sandy country on the high road from Bayonne to Bordeaux, 
about 33 miles S.S.E. from Bordeaux. Langon, a handsome little 
town on the right bank of the Garonne, and on the road from Bayonne . . 
to Bordeaux, has distilleries, tan-yards, and 3986 inhabitants. The 
town is advantageously situated for commerce, as the tide ascends to 

its port, whence the excellent wines of the district are shipped. The 
town is not well built, but the scenery in the vicinity is fine. A 
suspension-bridge over the Garonne unites the town with that of 
St.-Macaire on the opposite bank. : 7 

6. In the sixth arrondissement the chief town, La-Réole, about 
25 miles E.S.E. from Bordeaux, is built on the side of a steep hill on 
the right bank of the Garonne. It is a place of great antiquity, and 
there yet remain the ruins of a pagan temple, called the Grand 
and two towers of a fortress erected by the Visigoths, called the 
Castle of the Four Sisters, The town possesses a tribunal of first 
instance, and a communal college, The streets are steep and narrow, 
the houses ill-built. There are no noticeable public buil but the 
scenery around is pleasant, and from the summits above town a 
prospect of great variety is afforded, which includes a large number 
of villa residences on the banks of the Garonne. The number of 
inhabitants is 4036, who are employed in manufacturing combs, hata, 
vinegar, leather, &c.; and they have some trade in corn, wine, brandy, 
and cattle. All the other chief towns of cantons are small, St.-Macaire, 
opposite Langon, is a small but ancient town with 1518 inhabitants, 
It is ill built, and surrounded with old walls, in a state of tolerable 
preservation, There is a handsome gothic chureh, classed among the 
* historical monuments,’ and a small port on the Garonne. 

The department forms the see of the archbishop of Bordeaux. It 
is included in the jurisdiction of the High Court, and in the circuit of 
the University Academy of Bordeaux, and in the 11th Military Division, 
of which Bordeaux is head-quartera. It returns five menibers to the 
Legislative Body of the French Empire. abe 

(Dictionnaire de la France; Annuaire pour UAn 1853; Statistique 
de la France ; Oficial Papers.) 
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GIRVAN, A: Scotland, a small town and burgh of barony 
in the parish of Girvan, is situated in 55° 14’ N. lat., 4° 50’ W. long., 
on a fine bay at the mouth of the Water of Girvan, which here forms 
a small pee Beads 21 miles 8. from Ayr, 61 miles §8.W. from Glasgow. 
The population of the town in 1851 was 7319. The town consists 
principally of cottages containing each two rooms : one room devoted to 
domestic uses, the other containing the weavers’ looms. The inha- 
bitants are chiefly weavers; a few are employed in fishing. In addition 
to the Established Church, there are chapels for Free Church Presby- 
terians, United Presbyterians, and Episcopalians, There are in the 
town a subscription library and several friendly societies. (New Sta- 
tistical Account of Scotland.) 

GISORS. [Evre.] 

GISSL [Asruzzo.] 

GIULIANOVO. [Azsrvzzo.] 

GIVET. [Arpennzs. 

GIZEH, or JIZEH. 

GLAMMIS. [Forrarsuire.] 

GLAMORGANSHIRE, a maritime county of South Wales, lying 
between 51° 23’ and 51° 48’ N. lat., 3° 3’ and 4° 18’ W. long. is 
county is bounded N. by Brecknockshire and Caermarthenshire, E. by 
Monmouthshire, and S. and W. by the Bristol Channel. Its form is 

; the greatest length is from east to west, from Llanvedw 
bridge over the Rumney to the headland between Rossily Bay and the 
river Burry, 52 or 53 miles; its greatest breadth, from the head of the 
river Ri to the coast near Sully Island, 27 miles. The area is 
estimated at 547,494 statute acres. Its population in 1841 was 171,188 ; 
in 1851 it was 231,849, being an increase of 35°4 per cent. 

Coastline, Islands, &c.—The line of the eas ach coast, 
from the mouth of the Rumney, where it adjoins Monmouthshire, 
to Pennarth harbour, formed by the wstuary of the Taafe and the 
Ely, is marshy. From Pennarth Point, on the south side of the 
har , to Lavernock Point, are high cliffs, which continue with a 
few interruptions to Sker Point. About midway between Lavernock 
and Nash points is Breaksea Point, the most southerly part of 
the county. Between Lavernock and Breaksea points are Sully 
Island and Barry Island, both small. Barry Island, the larger of 
the two, is joined to the mainland by an isthmus, or causeway, 
Me: at low water; it is nearly surrounded by cliffs, is about a 

ile and a half in compass, and contains about 300 acres of land 
occupied by a farmer, but for the most part retained in the state of 
a heath or warren for rabbits. The island is supposed to have derived 
its name from St. Baruch, a Welsh saint, who is said to have died here 
about A.D. 700. Leland, who has described the island, says, “ Ther 
ys no dwelling in the isle, but ther is in the midle of it a fair little 
chapel of St. Barrock, wher much pilgrimage was used.” 
along this part of the coast and in Barry Island are chiefly com 
of lias, except those in the neighbourhood of Sker Point, which are 
chiefly of mountain limestone. 

From Sker Point to the Mumbles the line of coast forms Swansea 
Bay. There are no cliffs here; the coast is comparatively low, and 
skirted by broad sands, dry atlow water. At,the Mumbles, which are 
small islets just off shore, the limestone cliffs reeommence, and 
continue with some interruptions along the line of coast, which runs 
westward to Worms Head, forming several small bays. At Worms 
Head the coast turns northward to the point opposite Holmes Island, 
whence it runs eastward along the shore of the Burry estuary, making 
the western of the county a narrow peninsula, called Gower, 
The river Loughor, which runs into the Baie forms the boundary of 
Glamorganshire and Caermarthenshire, Whitford Point is a small 
headland of the seg rw of Gower, jutting out for a mile or two 
into the Burry, e length of the coast, following its principal wind- 
ings, may be estimated at 89 miles. 

Surface, LH iphy, Communications.—Glamorganshire is covered 
with mountains, some of which branch off from the principal range 
that extends east and west through Brecknockshire into Caermarthen- 
shire. The centre of the county is occupied by agroup of mountains 
branching off in every direction except the north, and haying its chief 
extension from east to west from the valley of the Cynon to that of 
the Neath, The highest mountain in the county, Llangeinor (1859 
feet high), from which some of the principal tributaries of the Ogmore 
flow, belongs to this group. Down, 1099 feet high, is near 
ide of Swansea Bay, e general course of the streams is 
from north to south. The Rumney rises just at the north-east extre- 
mity of the county, which it separates from Monmouthshire. Its 
whole course is about 30 miles ; itis not navigable, nor does it receive 
any tributary worth notice. The Yaafe, Taff, or Téf, the largest 
river in the county, rises in Brecknockshire, between the mountains 
Capellante and the Van, or Beacon of Brecon, and flows past Merthyr 
Tydvil, Llandaff, and Cardiff, into Pennarth harbour, which is formed 

the joint mstuary of this river and the Ely. The whole course of 
Taafe is about 40 miles, Its chief tributaries are the Taafe Fechan, 

or Little Taafe, the Cynon, and the Rontha Vawr, or Great Rontha. 
, or Elwy, may also be considered a tributary of the Taafe, 

have a common estuary ; it isnot navigable. The Daw or 

Thaw, rises near Cowbridge, and flows 10 or 12 miles past that town 

into the sea. Its mouth forma the little harbour of Aberthaw, close 
to Breaksea Point. The Oymore rises in the central mountain group 
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of the county, and flows past Bridgend, about 18 miles, into the sea 
between Nash Point and Sker Point. It receives on its right bank 
the Garw, and the Llynfi, or Llynvi, which flow from the same group 
of mountains, and on the left bank, near its mouth, it receives the 
Ewenny. The Avon rises on the north side of Llangeinor mountain, 
and flows south-west 15 miles into Swansea Bay; it receives the 
Corrwg and the Avon Fechan, or Little Avon, both small. It is 
navigable a mile or two above its mouth for vessels of small burden, 
employed by the proprietors of some neighbouring copper-works. 
The Neath, or Nedd, rises in Brecknockshire and flows south to the 
border of Glamorganshire ; in this part of its course it receives several 
tributaries. From the border it flows through Glamorganshire into 
Swansea Bay. Its whole course is about 23 miles; it is navigable for 
vessels of 200 tons up to Neath Bridge, about 2 miles. There is a 
bar at the mouth with several rocks. It receives only one srigpiee 
of any importance in Glamorganshire, the Dulais, or Dylais, whic 
rises in Brecknockshire and joins the Neath about 2 or 3 miles above 
the town of Neath. The Zawe rises in Brecknockshire, and flows 
south-west through Brecknockshire and Glamorganshire into the sea 
at Swansea, called by the Welsh Abertawe, the harbour of which is 
formed by the mouth of this river. Its course is about 26 miles, 
about half being in each county. The Loughor rather belongs to 
Caermarthenshire ; it has the lower part of its course, for 12 or 14 
miles, along the border of this county, and is navigable up to the 
town of Loughor. Its pw, FY Glamorganshire tributaries are, the 
Lan or Llan, and the Leu or Llu. The estuary of this river is called 
the Burry, which name it takes from a streamlet of the peninsula of 
Gower, which flows into it. 

There are several canals in the county. The Glamorganshire or (as 
it is sometimes called) the Cardiff Canal commences on the east side 
of the river Taafe, near its entrance into Pennarth harbour, about a 
mile and a half below Cardiff. In its course it passes the town of 
Cardiff, and is carried over the river Taafe by an aqueduct bridge, 
soon after which it is joined by the Aberdare Canal. The remainder 
of its course is on the west side of the river, to the town of Merthyr 
Tydyil, near the border of Glamorganshire and Brecknockshire. Its ~ 
whole length is about 25 miles, with a total rise of 611 feet. At its 
termination in the tideway of the river Taafe there is a sea-lock, with 
a floating dock 16 feet deep, capable of receiving vessels of 300 tons. 
The line from Merthyr to Cardiff was opened in 1794. There are 
several railways along its line, connecting it with the mines and coal- 
pits. The Aberdare Canal is connected with the Glamorganshire 
Canal near the aqueduct bridge over the Taafe; and runs along the 
valley of the Cynon, on the eastern side of the river, and nearly parallel 
to it, to within a mile of Aberdare. Its length is 64 miles, with a 
total rise of 40 feet. From the termination of the canal near Aber- 
dare is a railway, which extends 2 miles farther in the same direction. 
The Neath Canal commences at Abernant, on the north-west side of 
the river Neath, or Nedd ; it crosses the river, and passes the town of 
Neath, a mile or two below which it terminates in the Neath River. 
The Neath Canal is about 14 miles long. A branch cut from this 
canal on the south-east side of the Neath is carried across that river, 
and runs on the north-west side of it till it terminates in the Britton 
Canal. The Britton Canal, which is little more than 4 miles long, is 
cut from the river Neath, opposite to where the main line of the 
Neath Canal opens into it, and runs nearly parallel to the coast into 
Swansea harbour. The Swansea Canal commences in Swansea har- 
bour, and runs along the valley of the Tawe, on the west side of that 
river, into Brecknockshire. It is about 17 miles long, with a rise of 
$73 feet, Several railways connect it with the neighbouring mines, 
The Penclawdd Canal commences at the village of Penclawdd, on the 
wstuary of the Burry, and has a crooked course eastward for nearly 
4 miles. Some railways are connected with this canal, which runs 
through a part of the coal-field of South Wales, 

There are several railways for the conveyance of minerals in Glamor- 
ganshire. Amongst these are the Cardiffand Merthyr Tydvil railway, 
the Duffryn Llynyi and Porth Cawl railway, the Bridgend railway, 
the Aberdulais railway, and the Oystermouth railway. Other rail- 
ways connect the various canals with the mines near which they pass. 
There are others connecting the little harbour of Aberavon with the 
coal-pits and mines of the vicinity, The South Wales railway, the 
great passenger line in connection with the Great Western railway, 
enters Glamorganshire near Cardiff, and traverses the county in a 
generally western direction, quitting it at Swansea, Its length in this 
county is about 42 miles, A branch, called the Taff Vale railway, 
runs from Cardiff to Merthyr Tydvil. Another connected line, called 
the Neath Valley railway, about 22 miles long, runs from Merthyr 
Tydyvil to the main line at Neath. 

The principal coach-road enters the county from the east by Rumney 
bridge, over the Rumney, between Newport (Monmouthshire) and 
Cardiff, and runs by Cardiff, Cowbridge, and Neath to Swansea, and 
quits this county for Caermarthenshire at the bridge over the Loughor 
at Pontarddylais. From Cardiff one road leads. to Caerphilly, and 
thence into Monmouthshire; another follows the valley of the Taafe 
to Merthyr ; and a third runs north-west to Llantrissent and Bridgend. 
Several other roads traverse the county, 

Geology, Mineralogy, &:c.—The uppermost of the formations which 
are found in this county is the blue lias, which occupies the most 
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southern portion of the county. It forms, with some interruptions, 
the cliffs which are found from Lavernock Point to the mouth of the 
Ogmore, and occupies the lower part of the valley of the Ogmore. 
‘The lias here is chiefly found filling up the valleys and depressions in 
the subjacent formations. Its strata are nearly horizontal, exce) 
where disturbed by the faults of the lower formations. The 
formed by this rock are bold and lofty, and samphire grows more 
plentifully on them than on any other. In tho southern part of the 
county the newer red marl or red-sandstone is also found, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Cardiff, and along tho coast from the ey 
to Lavernock Point. The conglomerates associated with this 
predominate near Llandaff and in the vale of Ely. Gypsum is found 
near Lavernock Point, The newer magnesian or conglomerate lime- 
stone, which is the lowest rock before coming to the coal-measures, 
is found in several places in the southern part of the county; its 
thickness varies from 30 feet to as many inches, almost in the 
same cliff. 

The rest of the county is occupied by the coal-measures and the 
associated beds, the mountain limestone, and the old red-sandstone, 
The coal measures occupy all the northern part of the county; they 
are bounded on the south by aline drawn across Gower Peninsula 
from Whitford Burrows to Oystermouth on Swansea Bay, by the shore 
of Swansea Bay, and by a waving line drawn eastward from 
on that bay by Llantrissent and C hilly to the river Rumney. The 
miner finds coal without any considerable descent; for the whole 
country is intersected with deep valleys ina north and south direction ; 
and the miner, taking advantage of this, drives levels into the 
adjacent hills and obtains ironstone and coal. There are however 
many mines in valleys and low places. Near Swansea an enormous 
fault, many fathoms thick and filled with fragments of the disrupted 
strata, traverses the field effecting a rise, on one side of the fault, of 
240 feet in the strata. Near Merthyr, where the coal-field approaches 
its northern limit, and at the head of the Neath valley, is found a 
coarse conglomerate of the millstone grit formation, separating the 
coal measures from the subjacent carboniferous limestone, which skirts 
. the coal-field nearly all round. A belt of this limestone crosses 
Glamorganshire south of the coal-field; and the old red-sandstone is 
found at each extremity of the county, in the valley of the Rumney, 
and in the peninsula of Gower, cropping out from beneath the 
carboniferous limestone. In the peninsula is a central ridge of old 
red-sandstone, with two parallel limestone belts resting one on each 
side of the sandstone ridge. In the lower part of the valleys of the 
Tawe and Neath, and along the southern limits of the coal-field, the 
coal is principally of a bituminous or binding quality ; the pita round 
Merthyr and Aberdare yield ‘ coaking or iron-making coal ;’ and those 
in the upper valleys of the Tawe and Neath yield ‘stone-coal,’ which 
gives out little smoke, and is used, the large coal for malting, and the 
small coal, or culm, for ing lime. 

Ironstone is found in the valley of the Neath, but most abundantly 
in Aberdare and near Merthyr, which last may be considered the 
capital of the iron district of South Wales, The black-band iron- 
stone is found and extensively smelted by means of the anthracite or 
stone-coal. There are some lead mines in the district occupied by the 
carboniferous limestone, near Cowbridge and Llantrissent. Limestone 
is quarried in various places. 

voduce-—The Vale, or Plain of Glamorgan, is distinguished 
by its fertility. Dairy husbandry is much attended to in this district, 
and butter and cheese are largely exported. 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—The county of Glamorgan derives its name 


from Morgan, a chieftain, who possessed this territory after the depar- 
ture of the Romans. Its designation was Morganwg (Morgan's 
lamorgan, This 


country), or Gwlad Morgan, whence by hen mg 
designation extended at first to Monmouthshire, but as the princes 
who held the district in aftertimes were gradually dispossessed of 
their territories, the limits of Morganwg were contracted. Down to 
the time of Henry VIII, when the present boundaries of the Welsh 
counties were fixed, the name Morganwg was given to the country 
between the Usk and the Neath, or perhaps the Tawe. ‘The peninsula 
of Gower, and probably all that part of the county which is west of 
the Tawe, belonged at that time to Caermarthenshire. The modern 
divisions of Glamorganshire are as follows :—Caerphilly, or Caerphili, 
east; Cowbridge, south and central; Dinas Powis, south and south- 
enst; Kibbor, or Cibwr, including Cardiff, south-east; Llangevelach, 
or Liangyfelach, north-west; Miskin, central and north; Neath, 
central and north; Newcastle, south-west; Ogmore, central and 
south ; Swansea, including the borough of Swansea except the hamlet 
of St. Thormas in the hundred of Llangevelach, west. 
Glamorganshire contains one city, Luanpary ; ten parliamentary 
boroughs, Canpirr, Swanska, Menturr Typvi, Cowsripcr and 
Liantrissent, Loughor, Neatu, Aberavon, Kenvig, or Kenfig, and 
Aberdare. Loughor, Aberavon, Kenvig, and Aberdare are not market- 
towns, Besides the boroughs are the market-towns of BripcEenp and 


saerphilly. 

ag va or Port Talbot, 30 miles N.N.W. from Cardiff, is a small 
place on the right bank of the river Avon, about 2 miles above its 
mouth. The population of the borough in 1851 was 6567. A la 
increase las arisen from extended mining operations in the neizh- 
bouring valley of Cwm Avon, and from the construction of a floating 


harbour at the port by Mr. Talbot. The parish church is a 
modern edifice, There are chapels for Independents, 

other Dissenters. There is a stone bridge of one arch 
The borough is contribu to Swansea in returning a 
the Imperial Parliament. e sea-lock of the docks is 45 
and vessels of large burden can, at spring tides, 
Considerable quantities of copper, iron, and _tin-plate 
here, There is regular communication with Bristol by 
A station of the South Wales railway is at Aberavon. 
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The works 
in Cwm Avon valley, which are among the in South W: 
are under the management of the Bank of Bogle, into whose Me 
they have come in uence of some financial 


the proprietors, styled—The Governor and Company of the p 

Miners of England. Several reading-rooms, and a mechanics : 
with lectures and musical performances, have been established for 
the benefit of the workmen and their families; the day-schools have 
been extended, and evening schools opened ; and other measures of a 


like character have been adopted. 


other Dissenters 
hree fairs are held in the course of the year. 
communicating with the Glam Canal, 
mile west from the town, Aberdare forms part of the 
borough of Merthyr Tydvil, which it adjoins. _ 
Caerphilly ia a small, ee town, 7 miles N. by W. from 
Cardiff, population of th let of Ener-Glyn, in which the town 
is situated, 952. The town is situated near the river , which 
forms the eastern boundary of the county. It consists for the most 
part of well-built houses. The ruins of the ancient castle occupy a 
moderate elevation near the middle of a level tract, and consist of 
walls and towers with various apartments. The most remarkable 
feature of the castle is the leaning tower, a vast fragment of a tower, 
still called ‘the Mint,’ which has been thrown considerably out of 
the perpendicular without falling. This tower is 70 feet in height, 
and is at least 11 feet out of the dicular, and divided by a 
fissure, The ruins are now the property of the uis of Bute, 
There are in Caerphilly a chapel of ease, chapels for a 
Baptists, and other Dissenters, and a savings bank. Some 
woollen manufactures are carried on. In the vicinity are extensive 
coal-mines and iron-works. The market is held on Thursday, and 
there are six fairs in the course of the year. 


Lantrissent, 10 miles N.W. from Cardiff, population of the — é 


1007, occupies a commanding situation on brow of a lofty 
which overlooks some of the finest parts of the vale of a 
the Bristol Channel, and the hills of Devonshire. The church is a 
capacious Norman building, and being dedicated to three saints, gave 
name to the town (Llan-tris-saint). In the town are chapels for 
Baptists, Independents, Calvinistic and Wesleyan Methodists. The 
town-hall and market-house are of modern erection. There are some 
remains of an ancient castle. The market is on Friday for provisions ; 
there are four yearly fairs. The borough is contributory to Cardiff 
in returning a member to the Imperial Parliament. 

Loughor (in Welsh Cas Llwchwr), 45 miles W.N.W. from Cardiff, 
population of the borough 821, is at the mouth of the river Loughor, 
on the left bank of the river. Loughor consists chiefly of one main 
street, having the church at the western end of it, on a point jutting 
into the river. There is a National school. A bridge was thrown 
across the river Burry in 1833, in lieu of the ancient ferry of Loughor, 
as a means of communication with Caermarthenshire. 
hands are employed in collieries and copper-works within bisa = 
Vessels of 200 tons burden can come up to the wharf. There is 
shell of an old castle at Loughor, and east of the town are two 
small Roman camps. The borough is contributory to Swansea in 
Ste rig member ‘to the Imperial Parliament. annual fairs 
are held. ‘ 

The following are some of the more important villazes, with the 
population of the parishes in 1851, and other particulars :-— 

Aberthaw, on the coast, 13 miles 8.W. from Cardiff, is a small 
village in the parish of Penmark ; the population of the entire 
in 1851 was 495, Limestone of a peculiar kind, which imm ly 
hardens on being immersed in water, is raised in considerable quantity 
here, and is shipped at the port. A vessel plies between A Ww 
and Bristol once a f ht. The headland named Breaksea Point 

rotects the harbour. , 15 miles 8.W. from Cardiff, popu- 
ation included in the parish of Lantwit Major, of which Boverton 
is a hamlet. Roman coins and other antiquities have been found 
here. Remains of an ancient castle, one of the chief residences of 
the Lords of Glamorgan, previous to the reign of Henry IIL, are 
still extant at Boverton, Briton Ferry, 33 miles W.N.W. from 
Cardiff: the population in 1841 was 718; in 1851 it was 1737, the 
t increase being attributed to the increase of trade at the port, 
lling-mills were established here a few years since, with an engine 


of 300-horse power. Much of the iron produced in the Vale of | 
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Neath is here made into bars. The scenery of this neighbourhood is 
very fine. Cadoxton-jucta-Neath, 36 miles N.W. by W. from Cardiff, 
population of the parish 7314, is properly a suburb of the borough 
of Neath. Cadoxton parish church, dedicated to ‘St. Catwg, has a 
curious monument, containing engraved on sheets of copper, a long 
i of the family of Williams. Cheriton, population of the 
312, is situated on the Sew of Gower, near the left bank 

of the Burry estuary, about 14 miles W. from Swansea. Limestone is 
quarried in the vicinity, and vessels bringing supplies of coal to the 
harbour have limestone freights in return. An accumulation of sand 
however makes the harbour very shallow. Dowlais, 23 miles N. by W. 
from Cardiff, population of the ecclesiastical district, 13,636 in 1851. 
Besides Dowlais church there are chapels for Welsh Independents, 
Welsh Baptists, Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, and English Wesleyan 
Methodists. Connected with the Dowlais iron-works there are 18 
blast furnaces, 77 puddling furnaces, and 66 balling furnaces, or 161 
in all: the daily consumption of coal in the works is about 1000 
tons. Sanitary arrangements were for a long period entirely neglected, 
both in Dowlais and in Merthyr Tydvil, and the result was an 
excessive mortality, arising from epidemic diseases. A Local Board 
of Health for the parish of Merthyr Tydvil, which includes Dowlais, 
has recently been established. Kenvig is a straggling village on the 
edge of the sand-hills which border the eastern side of Swansea Bay, 
26 miles W. by N. from Cardiff. There are a small church and a 
town-hall of modern date, and near the town the remains of an 
ancient castle. Kenvig was once of some importance: its downfall 
dates from a tremendous inundation in the 16th century. Kenvig 
Pool, nearly 2 miles in circumference, is between the village and the 
sea. The a eng of the borough, which is contributory to Swansea, 
was 433 in 1851. Several British and Roman antiquities have been 
found in the neighbourhood: Llantwit-Major is situated on the coast, 
17 miles W.S.W. from Cardiff, population of the parish 1077 in 1851. 
The church is dedicated to St. Illtyd, the head of a monastery and 
famous seminary for training young men for the priesthood. The 
church consists of a nave, aisles, and chancel; it is of considerable 
size, and of various styles and dates. Adjoining this edifice are the 
remains of the old church, which has been of much smaller dimen- 
sions; between the two churches rises an embattled tower, which 
contains six bells. The shaft of an ancient cross stands in the church- 
yard. Newbridge, or Pont-y-Pridd, 11 miles N.W. by N. from 
Cardiff, population included in the parishes of Llantwitvairdre and 
Llanwonno, in which it is situated. Newbridge derives its name 
from the bridge erected here about a century ago by William 
Edwards, the celebrated self-educated Welsh bridge-builder. The 
span of the bridge is 140 feet; it was Edwards's first successful 
effort at bridge-building. Messrs, Crawshay’s iron-works at Treforest, 
and the chain-cable works of Messrs. Brown and Lenox give extensive 
employment. Besides two parochial chapels, there are chapels for 
Welsh Baptists and Independents. Stations of the Taff Valley 
railway are at Newbridge and Treforest. Newton, situated on the 
coast 23 miles W. by S. from Cardiff, was formerly a well frequented 
bathing village, but had fallen into decay, when the late Sir John 
Guest purchased Property here, and commenced erecting new houses. 
The church, which is close to the shore, is a plain strong building. 
St. Nicholas, 6 miles W. by S. from Cardiff, population of the parish 
414, is noticeable for several cromlechs and other druidical anti- 
quities, which are found in the neighbourhood. Oystermouth, 48 miles 
W.N.W. from Cardiff, population 1938, was formerly called Caer 
Tawy. The old castle, which is here in ruins, and is now the 
Peper of the Duke of Beaufort, has been recently cleared of the 
b which had accumulated. Oystermouth is a fishing village ; 
at the most active ae of the season the oyster fishery employs 
about 400 men and 70 boats. Factors or middlemen at Swansea 
hase the oysters, and supply the dealers in Bristol, Liverpool, 

on, and other great markets. Limestone is abundant. Oyster- 
mouth is much frequented by visitors during summer. Porthcawl, 
24 miles W. by S. from Cardiff, is a small bathing village, possessing 
a harbour for the shipment of coal and iron which are brought down 
from the interior by the Llynvi Valley railway. Southerndown, 20 
miles W.S.W. from Cardiff, population of the hamlet 271, is a small 
ba’ village, a mile-E. from which is Dunraven Castle, and about 
a mile and a half W. are three remarkable caves of considerable 
extent, which can only be visited with safety at the first ebb of 
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Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Purposes.—The parishes are 
for the most part in the diocese and archdeaconry of Llandaff; some 
in the western and north-western parts of the county are in the diocese 
of St. David’s. By the Poor-Law Commissioners Glamorganshire is 
divided into five Unions, Bridgend and Cowbridge, Cardiff, Merthyr 
Tydvil, Neath, and Swansea, comprising 162 parishes and town- 
ships, with a lation in 1851 of 239,571. The county is included 
in the South Wales circuit. The Lent assizes are held at Swansea, 
the summer assizes at Cardiff. The county jail is at Cardiff, and 
there are houses of correction at Cardiff and Tce County courta 
are held at Bridgend, Cardiff, Merthyr Tydvil, Neath, and Swansea. 
Five members of parliament are returned from Glamorganshire, namely, 
two for the county, and one for each of thethree districts of boroughs. 
| History, Antiquities, &e.—Glamorganehire was originally included 
GEOG. DIV. VOL, Tir. 


in the territory of the Silures. [Brrrannia.] Under the Roman 
dominion it was included in Britannia Secunda. A Roman road, the 
Julia Strata, traversed the county, in nearly its greatest extent, east 
and west; and several Roman stations are supposed to have been 
established within its boundaries. At Caerau, about 3 miles W. from 
Cardiff are traces of a Roman camp, in good preservation. The sites 
of Bovium, or Bomium, Nidum, and Leucarum, mentioned by Anto- 
ninus, have not been definitely fixed. Some vestiges of the Julia Strata 
still remain between Ewenny and Neath; and there are traces of two 
cross-roads, one from Cardiff and one from Neath, both leading to 
Bannium, now Caer Banna, near Brecon. About the close of the 11th 
century Glamorganshire fell into the hands of the Anglo-Norman 
barons, for whose warlike activity their sovereigns gladly found 
exercise by encouraging their efforts for the conquest of Wales. The 
county became subject to Robert Fitzhamon, a Norman knight, who 
proceeded to parcel it out in lordships among his followers, and, with 
wise though unusual policy, among the native chieftains who had 
assisted him, and even among the children of Jestyn, who had been 
his rival. About this period arose the Norman castles, of which 
there are several remains, Fitzhamon himself was raised to the dignity 
of Earl of Gloucester, and was in favour at the court of William 
Rufus. The Anglo-Normans retained possession of the conquered 
districts, though they conceded to the natives some immunities from 
the requirements. of the feudal system. The district of Glamorgan 
passed by his marriage with Mabel, heiress of Fitzhamon, into the hands 
of Robert Earl of Gloucester, natural son of Henry I. Glamorgan- 
shire remained united with the other possessions of the earldom of 
Gloucester. In the troubled reign of Edward II. considerable lands in 
Glamorganshirggwere granted to his favourite the younger Despencer ; 
in consequence of which the county became the scene of violence and 
confusion. At length the king and his favourite were captured near 
Llantrissent. The heirs of Despencer obtained the restoration of his 
Glamorganshire estates, and had the title of lords of Glamorgan. These 
estates came by marriage to the Earl of Warwick, the ‘ king-maker,’ in 
the reign of Henry VI.and Edward IV., and afterwards, also by marriage, 
to the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III, In the reign of 
Henry VIII., when the territory of Glamorgan was made a county, 
the manors of the former lords of Glamorgan passed into other hands. 

Of the middle ages Glamorganshire contains many memorials in its 
ruined castles and monastic remains. Besides the castles of Cardiff, 
Caerphilly, Neath, and Swansea, there are several others, Coity 
Castle is about 2 miles north-east of Bridgend; the ruins once among 
the most extensive in South Wales, are now in a very dilapidated con- 
dition. Of the castles of Llanblethian and Talavan, near Cowbridge; 
of Morlais, near Merthyr Tydvil; of Penarth and Penrice, in the 
[ames of Gower; and of Ogmore Castle, near the junction of the 

wenny and the Ogmore, there are remains, Oystermouth Castle, a 
bold and majestic ruin, stands on the shore of Swansea Bay, south-west 
of Swansea ; the grand gateway is still nearly perfect, and other parts 
of the building are in good preservation. The remains of St. Donatt’s 
Castle, near Nash Point, on the coast, are considerable. Part of it is 
inhabited : it is principally in the perpendicular English style. Of 
Mareross Castle, near St. Donatt’s, the remains are unimportant. Of 
Oxwich Castle. and Bewper Castle, castellated mansions of the 16th 
century, there are some remains. Penmark and Fonmon castles are 
near the Daw; the first is in ruins: the second has been modernised. 

Of the ecclesiastical remains the most conspicuous is Margam Abbey, 
between the Ogmore and the Avon, south-east of Neath, Of the 
chapter-house, a beautiful polygon of about 50 feet in diameter, the 
walls remain. Part of the abbey church, which is of Norman archi- 
tecture, is used as the parish church. In the neighbourhood is a farm- 
house called Egleys Nynydd, or the nun’s church, probably a nunnery 
dependent on Margam Abbey. Of the Benedictine priory of Ewenny, 
at the village of that name near Bridgend, the church, an edifice in 
the Norman style, has been kept in repair and is used as a parish 
church. There are some remains of the college-house of Llantwit. 
Neath Abbey is noticed elsewhere. 

In 1647, in the great civil war between Charles I. and the Parlia- 
ment a severe battle was fought at St. Fagan’s, near Llandaff, and 
was obstinately contested for two hours, when the Royalists were 
defeated with great slaughter, and their leaders, with what forces 
remained to them, were compelled to retreat westward into Caermar- 
thenshire and Pembrokeshire. ; : 

Statistics—In 1852 the county possessed four savings banks, at 
Bridgend, Caerphilly, Cardiff, and Swansea. ‘The amount due to 
depositors on 20th November 1852 was 179,732I. 0s. 2d. According to 
the Census of Education taken in 1851 it appears that of 348 schools 
in the county for which returns are given, 144 were public schools 
with 14,529 scholars, and 204 were private schools with 5728 scholars. 
The number of evening schools for adults was 13, with 416 pupils. 
Of Sunday schools there were 431, of which 121 were supported by 
Independents, 96 by Calvinistic Methodists, 78 by Baptists, 74 by the 
Church of England, 39 by Wesleyan Methodists, and 23 by minor 
bodies. The total number of scholars was 45,563, Of literary and 
scientific institutions there were 16, with 1405 members, and 21,735 
volumes in the libraries under their superintendence. 0g 

GLANFORD-BRIGG, or GLANFORD-BRIDGES, or by familiar 
abbreviation, BRIGG, Lincolnshire, a market-town and the 
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seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Wrawby, is situated in 
53° 33’ N. lat, 0° 27’ W. long., distant 24 miles N. by E. from 
Lincoln, 155 miles N. by W. from London by road, and 184 miles by 
the Great Northern and Lincolnshire railways. The population of 
Gianford-Brigg in 1851 was $097. The living is a perpetual curacy 
in the archdeaconry and diocese of Lincoln. Glanford-Brigg Poor- 
Law Union contains 52 parishes and townships, with an area of 
145,430 acres, and a population in 1851 of 33,541. The town is 
advan ly situated 1 near to the Ancholme navigation, by means 
of which a considerable trade is carried on in corn, coal, and timber. 
The town possesses a handsome corn-exchange, gas-works, and a new 
police station. Besides the a chapel there are places of 
worship for Independents, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, 
Quakers, and Roman Catholics. The Free Grammar school, founded 
in 1674, has an income from endowment of about 250/. a year, and 
had 80 scholars in 1850. There .is a savings bank. The market is on 
Thursday ; a yearly fair is held on August 5th. 

GLANWORTH. [Conx.] 

GLARUS, a canton of Switzerland, is bounded N. by St. Gall, 
E. and 8. by the Grisons, and W. by Schwyz and Uri. Its greatest 
length is about 32 miles, its greatest breadth about 16 miles: its area 
is 279 square miles, of which only one-fifth is arable land. It 
consists mainly of the great valley of the Linth, which river crosses 
it from south to north, and of the Sernft Thal, or valley of the Sernft, 
which is an affluent of the Linth. The Linth is subject to sudden 
inundations, which frequently cause much damage. The impetuosity 
of the river in its flooded state has deposited on each side of the 
channel a broad fringe of sand and gravel, which but for want of 
cohesiveness must long ago have formed a natural embankment, and 
saved the rest of the valley from the ravages caused by the inun- 
dations. There are also small valleys, such as the Klinthal, which 
open into the two principal ones, The canton is divided on the 
south from the valley of the Upper Rhine in the Grisons by a chain 
of the Alps, among which the summits called Diédiberg and Scheibe 
rise to 9000 or 10,000 feet above the sea. An offset of this chain 
detaches itself from the Dédiberg, and running northward divides 
the waters of the Linth from those which flow into the Reuss through 
the valleys of Uri and Schwyz. To this offset belongs the high and 
extensive group called Gliirnisch (9000 feet above the sea, and covered 
with perpetual snow), which extends into the canton of Glarus, and 
rears its head above the town of that name. The general inclination 
of the surface of the canton is towards the north, to the banks of the 
Lake of Wallenstadt, and towards the low country between that lake 
and the Lake of Ziirich. Glarus is chiefly a pastoral country. Cows, 
sheep, and goats are numerous. The green cheese calle schabzieger 
is made here, and a great quantity of it is exported. Glarus has also’ 
manufactories of printed cottons, muslins, silks, and paper. It 
imports corn, wine, salt, and colonial produce. Quarries of slate and 
marble and iron-mines are worked in the mountains of Glarus. 

The population of Glarus at the end of March 1850 was 30,197, 
of whom 3932 were Catholics, and the rest, with the exception of 
some Jews and a few hundred foreigners, Calvinists. The government 
is a pure democracy: the Landsgemeinde, or general assembly of all 
males above the age of sixteen, is the sovereign power. It assembles 
every year, appoints its magistrates, and decides upon the projects of 
law laid down before it by the Landrath, or executive. 

The name of Glarus is a corruption of Hilarius, a saint in whose 
honour a shrine was built among these mountains. The abbey of 

ingen was at one time sovereign of this country, which 
afterwards under the dukes of Austria. In the 14th century it joined 
its neighbours of the Waldstiitten in their insurrection; and the 
battle of Niifels, which the people of Glarus gained over the Austrian 
forces, insured their independence, 

Glarus, the capital of the canton, is a bustling and cheerful town, 
in a narrow part of the valley, on the left bank of the Linth. It 
contains 4500 inhabitants, who manufacture cottons, muslins, and 
woollen cloth ; it has also some iron-works, a printing-press, and a 
number of mills. The parish church, an old gothic building, is used 
for the service of both Catholics and Protestants, The other public 
buildings are the town-house, the hospital, and the free school, 
Glarus returns two members to the National Council of Switzerland. 

GLASGOW, Lanarkshire, Scotland, a city, a royal and parlia- 
mentary burgh, market-town, and port, is situated on the river Clyde, 
about 20 miles from its mouth, in 55° 52’ N, lat, 4° 16’ W. long. ; 
distant 43 miles W. by 8. from Edinburgh by road, and 48 miles by 
railway ; 396 miles N. by W. from London by road, and 404 miles by 
railway. The population of the city and suburbs in 1801 was 77,885; 
in 1821 it was 127,043; in 1841 it was 274,324; in 1851 it had 
increased to 358,952, In 1851 the population within the municipal 
boundary was 148,116; within the parliamentary city it was 329,097. 
The city is prin by a town council, consisting of 48 councillors 
elected by the constituency, a dean of guild elected by the Merchanta 
House, and a deacon convener elected by the Trades House. The 
council thus constituted elect 8 bailies and a lord provost. The city 
returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. 

The burgh, properly so called, is situated exclusively on the north 
side of the river. It has now spread its municipal and police juris. 
diction over the burgh of Gorbals and the districts of Hutchesontown 


St. Kentigern, or St. Mungo, who established a b 
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Gorbals has been designated the Southwark of Glasgow, oceupyiing | 


occupies with respect to London. Gorbals was formerly a burgh of 
barony, with a separate corporation, police, &c. It has increased with 


ly laid out and built upon, and the 
‘wtchesontow: 


population of Gorbals is now 61,482. Zi n is the name 
given to the eastern ion of Gorbals, from its having been built on 
that part of the old y which belonged to Hutcheson’s Hospital, 


berouy which belonged tothe Wades, Flouse sof Caney tapi 
ny whi to ouse 0! WwW. 
is (he ext and more modern western district of Gorbals, The 
houses of the original village at the end of the bridge have been to a 
great extent replaced by new and substantial buildings. Anderston, 
which lies west of Glasgow, on the right bank of the Clyde, was. 
made a burgh of barony in 1824. For a century before it been 
first a country village, and then a suburb of Glasgow. Blythswood 
is the name of an extensive district lying north of Anderston and. 
the road which formerly connected that vil with Glasgow, west of 
Buchanan-street and south-west of Port Dundas. It has risen into. 
existence since the commencement of the present century, and is now 
the fashionable or west end of the city, being nearly covered with 
the houses of the wealthier citizens, Port Dundas, on the northern 
boundary of the city, is composed of an assemblage of di 
offices, granaries, storehouses, &e., surrounding the basins of th 
Forth and Clyde and Monkland canals, Calton, formed out of the 
old villages of High and Low Calton, was made a burgh of 
in 1817. The district of the burgh is the low ground east of G 
which is almost exclusively occupied by a ulation in 
manufactures, Adijoi Calton are two o' us suburbs 
called Bridgeton and C: ie, both chiefly inhab by bapa 28 
weavers, All municipal and police jurisdiction is now by virtue of 
general municipal and police statutes vested in the town council and. 
police board of the city of Glasgow. . 
Site, Aspect, &c.—On the southern side of the river, on which stand 

Hutchesontown, Gorbals, Tradeston, and Kingston, the land is almost 
entirely flat; onthe north it gradually rises to the cathedral on the 
east, and on the west forms a series of gentle elevations on which 
Blythswood is built. Northward of the river a narrow belt or plain 
seems to have been at a remote period covered with water. In 1780 
workmen digging a foundation for St. Enoch’s church (a few hundred 
feet northward of the Clyde), found an ancient canoe at the depth of 
25 feet from the surface, In 1781 a canoe was found, when ccna 
foundation in the Trongate; and in 1825, in digging a sewer at the 
head of Saltmarket, another canoe was found, at a distance pbel yin 
of a mile from the river, and 20 feet above high-water An 
ancient canoe has also been discovered on the south side of the river. 
From these circumstances it has been eg oe that the wstuary of 
the Clyde once extended to the base of the hill on which the cathedral 
now stands, 

- In its extreme limits the city extends about 3 miles from east to 
west, and about 2 miles from north to south. The germ of the city 
was in the line of street leading southward from the cathedral to the 
river, by way of the High-street and the Saltmarket. In and con- 
tiguous to this line are the oldest buildings. The point of junction 
between the Saltmarket and High-street may be taken as the centre 
of the city, whence proceeds eastward the long street of Gallow- 
gate, and westward the Trongate, which is continued by Argyle-stréet 
to the western extremity of the city. Southward of Fry net 
runs Clyde-street, in which there is a custom-house, and the 
law, the street along the harbour, Eastward of the original 
High-street, or Old Town, the streets are invariably of an humble 


ro) ter. 

On the left bank of the cite are numerous streets, branching 
out from the river side, and extending into the Mey country ; 
other streets cross these nearly at right angles, The streets are 
wide and the houses substantial, and in many places elegant. On the 
right bank the quadrangle bounded by George-street and George- 
square onthe north, Candleriggs-street on the east, Hope-street on 
the west, and the Trongate and le-street on the south, contains 
within it a large A fe of the best buildings and of the most 
important comme: establishments of Glasgow. Ingram-street, 
stretching across part of this quadrangle from east to west, with the 
Exchange terminating the vista at ita western end, has a very fine 
architectural effect. George-square, with its lofty Doric column sur- 
mounted by a statue of Sir Walter Scott, its bronze statue of Sir John 
Moore, by Flaxman, and its bronze statue of James Watt, by Chantrey, 
is a noble quadrangle. The houses of G w are built of stone, 
The St. Rollox chimney of the vast chemical establishment of that 
name forms a very prominent object in approaching the city. 

Civil History.—It is said that the Romuns had a station on the site 
now occupied by the city, but its origin is generall Diary on = 
ic 
a.D. 560, Glasgow continued to be little else than a reli estab- 
lishment until 1174-80, when by a charter of William the Lion, it 
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became a free burgh of barony. Soon after the Norman conquest 
the see was refounded, and the cathedral or church rebuilt. In the 
succeeding centuries the power and influence of the bishops were 
very t. A battle between Wallace and Percy in the streets of 
Glasgow in 1300; the destruction of the spire of the cathedral by 
lightning in 1387 ; the rebuilding of the great tower in 1408 ; andthe 
raising of the see of Glasgow into an archbishopric about the end of 
the same century—are among the more important events in the history 
of Glasgow before the time of the Reformation. At the Reformation 
the cathedral was saved by the courage of the citizens, who assembled 
in the ‘ er Guard,’ to prevent its destruction. Down to the 
middle of the 15th century the town contained only about 1500 
inhabitants, but after the founding of the university, which took place 
about that period, the population steadily increased in number. The 
citizens gained municipal power by slow steps. Previous to the reign 
of James L of Scotland, the town was a burgh of barony. In 1450 
William Turnbull, ttfen bishop of Glasgow, obtained a charter, erecting 
the burgh and barony of Glasgow into a regality. In 1611 a charter 
__- was granted by James VI. to the magistrates, council, and community ; 
and in 1636 es L., by royal grant, incorporated them into a free 
burgh, by which the city was placed in the rank of a royal burgh. 
These charters relate to the ancient royalty. The last charter granted 
to the city is that of William and , dated the 4th of January 
1690, and confirmed by Parliament the 14th of June following. 
At Glasgow the meeting of the ecclesiastical Synod of 1638 was 
) held, at which the Scottish clergy refused to accept the Liturgy sent 
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by 147 pillars, and is lighted by 157 windows; many of which, in the 
decorated style of pointed architecture, are of great beauty. From 
the centre of the roof rises a beautiful tower, the spire of which has 


ing The 
length is 108 feet, the breadth is 72 feet: it is supported by 65 short 

i many of which measure as much in circumference as in height 
—namely, 18 feet, and these pillars support low arches. A dim light 
enters in from about 40 small windows. Mr. Rickman thinks that 
this crypt “is not equalled by any other in the kingdom.” — 


The other Eutiies of the city, with one exception, are not old 
enough to be venerable, and too much like other modern churches to 
claim any particular attention. The Barony Church, situated near 
the cathedral, and built to accommodate the congregation which before 
occupied the crypt, is a tasteless affair. The larger among the modern 
churches, such as St. Andrew’s, St. Paul’s, St. George’s. St. John’s, 
St. Enoch’s, &c., are for the most part neat structures. The steeple 
of the Tron Church, or, as it is often called, the Laigh, or Low 

irk, in contradistinction to the cathedral, or High Kirk, is one 
most conspicuous objects in the Trongate. It was burnt 
down by accident, and immediately rebuilt, about fifty years ago, 
The Roman Catholic chapel, on the right bank of the Clyde, is a 
large and fine modern edifice, Several of the places of worship erected 
during the last few years by the Free Church and the United Presby- 
terian’Church are very handsome as well as commodious structures. 

ing to the Census of Religious Worship and Education, taken 
in 1851, it appears that there were then in the parishes which contain 
the ery city 139 places of worship, of which 29 belonged 
to Established Church, 27 to the Free Church, 20 to United Presby- 
terians, 11 to Independents, 8 to Roman Catholics, 7 to Baptists, 6 to 
E and 31 to minor bodies. The number of sittings provided 
in 129 places of worship for which returns were procured was 100,574. 

University —About 1450 an application was made to the Pope for a 
bull to establish a University; and eight years afterwards a member 
of the house of Hamilton bequeathed four acres of ground and some 
houses to aid in this i In 1577 a new and valuable charter was 


various subsequent peri: 


the revenues of the University laid the foundation of that prosperity 
by which its career has since that time been characterised. 

The buildings belonging to the University have grown to their 
present importance by degrees: they occupy a large area of ground 
near the upper end of the High-street. The buildings comprise five 
quadrangles, bounded by the various rooms and offices belonging to 
the institution. The hall, the class-rooms, the library, the museum, 
and the houses of the professors occupy a large extent of ground. . 
The library was founded almost as early as the University itself, and 
now contains a valuable collection of 60,000 or 70,000 volumes. The 
Hunterian Museum originated with Dr, William Hunter, a well-known 
Scottish physician, and brother to the celebrated John Hunter, who 
in the year 1781 bequeathed to the University a collection of books, 
coins, paintings, and anatomical preparations, valued at 60,0001. He 
also gave 8000/. for the erection of a building to contain the treasures. 
Many additions have been since made, On the upper floor of the 
museum building is an octagonal saloon with four recesses, occupied 
with minerals, books, shells, Hindoo paintings, illuminated breviaries 
of the 11th and subsequent centuries, early printed books by Caxton, 
and other curiosities. The museum contains statues and busts of 
Watt, by Chantrey; of Gavin Hamilton, by Hewetson; and of 
Thomas Campbell, by Baily. The collection of autographs is curious. 
On the ground-floor is a collection of minerals, fossils, coins, stuffed 
animals, &c. Beneath is the anatomical museum, the most valuable 
part of the collection, and the one to which Hunter had directed his 
chief attention, 

The University consists in effect of two corporate bodies or 
establishments, one within another—the University and the College. 
The first is vested with the power of granting degrees; the second is 
an educational establishment. The University, as a separate body, 
consists of a chancellor, a lord-rector, a dean, a principal, the 
professors, and lecturers. The office of chancellor is wholly an 
honorary one, the only duty performed by him is to confer degrees 
on persons found qualified by the senate. The lord-rector is an 
officer of much more active powers; he is the guardian of the statutes, 
privileges, and discipline of the University; and, according to the 
charter, his jurisdiction over the members is so extensive as to 
authorise him to inflict capital punishment; he is elected annually by 
the dean, ‘principal, professors, and matriculated students, These 
students are classed into four nations, called respectively, ‘ Natio 
Glottiana sive Clydesdaliz,’ ‘Natio Albania,’ ‘Natio Loudoniana 
sive Thevidalix,’ and ‘ Natio Rothseiana.’ Each ‘ Natio’ consists of 
the students who were born in a particular part of the country, 
strictly defined in the books of the University. In voting for a lord- 
rector each nation first decides among its own body, and the majority 
then constitutes one vote in a second election; if in this second 
election the four votes are equally divided, the former lord-rector has 
the casting vote. This office has become a test of political party in 
the University. The Principal superintends in person the whole 
internal arrangements of the University. The Professors are classed 
into the Faculties of Arts, Theology, Law, and Medicine; they 
comprise ‘College’ Professors, whose office is of ancient standing, 
and constitutes them members of the Faculty; and ‘Regius’ 
Professors, whose office has been more recently founded and endowed 
by the crown, and constitutes them members of the Senate. The 
Faculty has the management of the estates and revenues of the 
University ; the Senate superintends all other matters, There are 
22 professors, who are paid partly by salary, and partly by fees from 
students. The students are divided into ‘togati’ and ‘non-togati.’ 
The ‘togati’ wear a scarlet gown, and are required to attend the 
College chapel on Sundays ; the ‘ non-togati’ are restricted neither in 
their dress nor in their attendance on worship. The botanic garden, 
which is connected with the botanical class in the University, and 
the observatory connected with the astronomical class, have been 
removed outside the city on the west. The position of the new 
observatory is a very fine one, commanding an extensive view; and 
the new botanic garden is in its immediate vicinity. The University 
session commences on the last Wednesday in October, and closes on 
the lst of May. The number of graduates in 1851-52 was 65. In 
1852-53 the number of graduates was 60; of these 27 graduated 
M.D., 11 A.M., and 13 A.B. The others were:—Masters in Surgery, 6; 
Doctors in Divinity, 2; and Doctor of Laws, 1. 

Schools, &c.—Glasgow is well supplied with educational establish- 
ments of a high character besides the University. The High school, 
or Grammar school, owes its origin to a date even more remote than 
the University. The present building is situated in Montrose-street, 
The Andersonian institution or university was founded by Mr. John 
Anderson, who was Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow in 1795. The object was oa the promotion of 
physical science; the citizens of Glasgow generally have control over 
the institution, Class-roomis, a lecture-room, a library, a museum, 
and a collection of apparatus are provided. The buildings are 
situated in George-street. In 1851 there were in all 18 literary and 
scientific institutions in Glasgow, with an aggregate membership, so 
far as ascertained, of about 8100. The aggregate number of volumes 
in the libraries attached to these institutions was about 48,000, 


private individuals, so that the institution gradually acquired | Adherents of the Free Church have built a large and handsome 
of considerable importance. In 1693 a new disposition of | Grammar school at the west end, and there are numerous other public 
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mud 4 song schools. The Established Church and the Free 
Church have each a Normal school. 

Buildings.—G) w contains the usual municipal public buildings. 
In 1814 the old Tolbooth, or jail, was taken down, and the new 
buildings containing offices for the various departments of municipal 
business were erected at the foot of the Saltmarket. The steeple or 
tower of the Tolbooth, with its oddly-shaped square battlements and 
pyramidal pinnacles, is however still left on the old site at the corner 
of Trongate and High-street, The new buildings have a fagade and 
portico modelled after the Parthenon at Athens. With the increase of 
the city business the accommodation here was found to be too limited, 
and larger buildings were constructed in Wilson-street for the municipal 
business ; the structure in the Saltmarket being now appropriated as 
the Supreme Criminal Court, or, as it is called, Justiciary Court, aud 
local court-houses. The police buildings are extensive and substantial. 
The city and county bridewell, one of the largest public buildings in 
Glasgow, is situated between the college and the cathedral, and con- 
sists of a group of buildings in a sort of Norman style, comprising a 
rotunda and four radiating wings. The system adopted here provides 
for the maintenance of the prisoners in part from the produce of 
their own industry while in prison. 

The charitable institutions of Glasgow are of considerable import- 
ance. A lunatic — at the northern end of the city was erected 
about 1510. The building consists of an octagonal centre, whence 
spring four wings of three stories each; and over the octagon isa 
fine dome. The city having extended itself to the immediate vicinity 
of the asylum, the municipal authorities purchased the building for 
the Town Hospital, or ¢ Poor's House,’ and a new lunatic asylum was 
built about three miles west from Glasgow. The new asylum has accom- 
modation for upwards of 500 patients. The Asylum for the Blind, 
situated near the cathedral, is admirably managed. Baskets, mats, 
twine, mattresses, rugs, sacks, netting, and various other articles are 
made by the inmates, and are sold to assist in providing funds for the 
institution. The House of Refuge, situated in the eastern part of 
the town, is a receptacle for juvenile offenders. The Royal Infirmary, 
occupying part of the site of the old Bishop's Palace, is an elegant 
structure; the institution has been of much benefit to the community. 
Hutcheson’s Hospital was founded by two brothers, merchants of 
Glasgow, about a century ago, The revenues are applied to the 
support of a number of old men and women, and to the clothing and 
educating of the sons of decayed citizens. Among many other benevo- 
lent societies we may name the Sick Hospital, the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, and the Highland Society of Glasgow. 

The Commercial Exchange is a very handsome building. The fine 
portico in Queen-street has over it 5 tucddveies lantern-tower, and in 
front is a bronze equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington, The 
great room of the Exchange is 130 feet long, 60 feet wide, and 30 feet 
high. The whole structure is in the Corinthian style. The portico 

“at the east front is octostyle, and three columns in depth, giving it a 
very noble character. The building is placed in the midst of a fine 
open area, lined on the north and south with uniform ranges of stone 
buildings, occupied as ware-rooms, offices, and shops. Two Doric 
arches, between which is placed the Royal Bank of Scotland, give 
access to this area from Buchanan-street. The buildings occupied by 
the various banking companies in Glasgow are in general very hand- 
some and ornamental structures, situated in the principal streets. The 
market-places are commodious rather than ornamental. Some of the 
shops in Trongate, Argyle, Queen, and Buchanan streets rival the 
first-class London shops, In the north-west part of Glasgow is the 
‘Cleland Testimonial,’ a group of houses erected by subscription, and 
arse to the family of Dr, Cleland to be p d by them as an 

eir-loom. Dr. Cleland was one of the most active men in Glasgow 
during the present century in promoting the moral and material 
welfare of the city. The Western Club and the Union Club have 
handsome stone buildings for their club-houses. 

Commerce.—Scarcely anything is known of the commerce or industry 
of Glasgow till the middle of the 16th century, when small vessels 
were engaged in the transport of salmon to England and France, . In 
1651 it is eaid that, “ With the exception of the colliginors[collegians), 
all the inhabitants are traders; some to Ireland with small smiddy- 
coals in open boats, from 4 to 10 tons, from whence they bring hoops, 
rungs, barrel-staves, meal, oats, and butter; some to France, with 
plaiding, coals, and herrings, from which the return is salt, pepper, 
raisins, and prunes; some to Norway for timber.” 

The Union was violently opposed here as well as elsewhere in 
Scotland ; but an advantage followed which the people had not anti- 
cipated in the trade with the British colonies, not previously open to 
them. A Glasgow vessel of 60 tons first crossed the Atlantic in 1718. 
The trade in tobacco became gradually so large that the English mer- 
chants took alarm. So vast did the trade become, that in 1772 it was 
estimated that “out of 90,000 hogsheads of tobacco imported into 
Britain, Glasgow alone imported 49,000." About the year 1770, when 
the tobacco trade had enriched Glasgow, the houses, the furniture, and 
the style of living were improved ; wheel-carringes were set up; a 
theatre and an assembly-room were built ; and wooden tenements with 
thatched roofs were replaced by stone mansions. The American 
revolution gave an irreparable blow to the tobacco trade; but the 
invention of the steam-engine and its application to the manufacture 


of cotton exvited the capitalists to increasel vigour. If the Clyde had 
been deeper Glasgow might have had a great shipping trade at an 
early period, but the shallowness of the river below caused 
Greenock to be made an emporium of trade in preference to Glasgow. 
As early as 1556 there was an agreement by the inhabitants of ‘ 
Renfrew, and Dumbarton, to labour on the river for six weeks alte 
nately to improve the communication. G@ had its } 
port in Ayrs! till 1662, when the Glasgow merchants sed 
thirteen acres of ground a little above Greenock, and formed a town 
and harbour to which they gave the name of Port Glasgow. Having 
received the advice of Smeaton and other engineers, the people of 
Glasgow constructed in 1775 upwards of 100 jetties at different : 
of the river, whereby the effective width was lessened, the t 
of the stream increased, and the bottom scoured out to a greater 
depth. "The quay which had formed the ‘ Broomielaw,’ or harbour, 
was lengthened in 1792 by 360 feet, and in 1811 by 900 feet. still 
Glasgow could only receive small vessels of 45 tons up to the begi 
ning of the present century. But the trustees of the river kept 

in view the improvement of the harbour, and the result has been 
remarkable. By deepening year after year, the bed of the river 
been so far changed, that by the year 1821 vessels drawing 13 feet of 
water could come up to the Broomielaw. By 1841 the quay space 
had reached a Tength of 3340 feet on the north shore, and 1200 
feet on the south shore. At present the depth to the bridge 
has reached 18 feet at high water, and the quay offers a frontage of 
upwards of 10;000 feet. Loaded vessels of 1000 tons and steamers of 
2000 tons can now occupy the harbour. From Glasgow to Dumbarton 
the bed and banks of the river are as carefully prepared as in a ship- 
canal. For the first seven miles of this distance the slo; banks are 
formed artificially of blocks or slabs of whinstone, There are no 
docks; and for the first mile or two below the bridge the shi, 

are moored so closely as to leave room only for a passage up 
down ; ‘and there are times when the vessels are ranged nine tiers in 
depth off both south and north quays. 

The vast increase in the trade of the harbour of Glasgow will be 
seen by a statement of the registered vessels belonging to the por 
the customs duties, and the revenue of the harbour itself at 
periods. The registered vessels in 1820 were 85, tonnage 6604; in 
1830, 238, tonnage 40,978; in 1840, 351, tonnage 71,878; in 1850, 
512, tonnage 140,741. The number and tonnage of vessels registered 
as belonging to the port on December 3lst 1853 were :—Sailing- 
vessels, under 50 tons, 78, tonnage 2744; above 50 tons, 382, tonnage 
152,528 : steam-vessels, under 50 tons, 17, tonnage 610; above 50 
tons, 91, tonnage 26,963. The number and to’ of vessels entered 
and cleared at the port during the year 1853 were as follows :—Coast- 
wise, inwards, 1435 sailing-vessels, tonnage 134,411 ; steamers, 1474, 
tonnage $51,129; outwards, 2940 sailing-vessels, tonnage 191,275; 
steamers, 1501, tonnage 358,336: colonial, inwards, 124 British 
vessels, tonnage 32,710; foreign vessels, 9, tonnage 3496; outwards, 
327 British vessels, tonnage 115,388 ; foreign vessels, 5, tonnage 1433. 
In the foreign trade 275 British vessels of 51,522 tons, and 179 foreign 
vessels of 44,142 tons, were entered inwards; and 467 British vessels 
of 96,035 tons, with 244 foreign vessels of 63,269 tons, cleared out- 
wards, The steam-vessels engaged in the foreign trade were :—Inwards, 
6 British of 6912 tons; outwards, 11 British, tonnage 7577. The 
customs duties collected in the port were—11,000/. in 1820; 59,0131. 
17s. 3d. in 1830; 468,974. 129, 2d. in 1840; 645,6692. 11s. 11d. in 
1850; and 675,044/, 15s. 10d. in 1851. The revenue received by the 
river trustees was—in 1820, 6328/, 18s, 10d.; in 1830, 20,2961. 18s, 6d. ; 
in 1840, 46,4812. 1s. 9d.; in 1850, 64,2431, 14s, 11d. Three bridges 
cross the Clyde at Glasgow—the Glasgow, Victoria, and Hutcheson 
bridges. The Broomielaw, or Glasgow Bridge, constructed by Telford 
in 1838, is to be regarded as the principal one on account of its fine 
pao and construction, and of its contiguity to the harbour, it 

ing the lowest bridge on the Clyde. Victoria Bridge is a handsome 
new granite bridge erected to replace the Stockwell Bridge, which 
dated from the 14th ceutury. Hutcheson Bridge is a plain structure 
in a line with the Saltmarket. : 

Of the industrial occupations which give life and wealth to Glasgow, 
ships and steam-engines, iron and coal, are the chief elements. It was 
not until iron vessels came into use that any considerable number of 
ships were built at Glasgow. Steam-vessels of the largest and most 
costly description are now made in Glasgow in Jarge numbers. Marine 
steam-engines are also very extensively made. The district which 
borders on Glasgow on the east and south-east is rich in iron-ore, 
which is so nearly associated with the coal, and lime, and clay, neors- 
sary for its smelting, as to be more than usually profitable. In 1809 
there were only 7000 tons of iron produced in the whole county of 
Lanark; the quantity of pig-iron now sold annually in Glasgow 
exceeds 600,000 tons. With the exception of immense works in the 
southern suburbs, nearly all the great iron-works are at some distance 
from Glasgow ; but almost the entire produce of the county is sent to 
Glasgow for sale or shipment. Coal is an important element in the 
conmercial activity of Glasgow. The same districts which are so rich 
in iron are for the most part well supplied also with coal. 

Glasgow is the commercial centre for the cotton manufactures of 
Scotland. Down to the period of the Union, linens and woollens 
were made for domestic use by the spinning-wheel or hand-loom 
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but when the spinning of cotton became an important branch of 
manufacture in , the capitalists of Glasgow lost no time in 
embarking in the enterprise. e first steam-engine employed at a 
Glasgow cotton-work was put up in 1792. Glasgow is now sur- 
rounded by more than a hundred cotton factories. It is calculated 
that there are 25,000 power-looms belonging to the city producing 
daily 650,000 yards of cloth. Some of the establishments are spinning 
factories only ; some are weaving factories only ; some combine both ; 
i a few which print also. The calico-printing estab- 
lishments are of a very high order. The use of bleaching-powder, 
and the Turkey red dye, were first introduced at Glasgow. 

silk weaving, the shawl manufacture, woollen and worsted 


E 
; 
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town and its immediate vicinity. 
The St. Rollox Chemical Works are the most extensive chemical 
establishments in the world. The buildings occupy an immense 
mare, from which shoot up numerous chimneys. Many of these 
are equal to the largest in other towns; but none of them 
approach the immense chimney already mentioned. 


which su an average of 27 gallons daily to each 

in Eile aheatioreen fn chs pote oF Sen tad barca ha the 

end of last century was about 1000/.; it is now nearly 50,000/. 
; for the cm modern city it is 80,000/. 

The Green of Glasgow covers an area of 140 acres, extending along 
the right bank of the Clyde, above the bridges for more than a mile, 
without a single building. It was laid out and greatly improved 
about 30 years ago, and 2} miles of good iage-road were formed 
around it. I'he Green was once the resort of the wealthy and fashion- 
able; but the westward march of the city has now left it pretty 
much to the humbler classes of soci 


Communications, 4c.—Besides the small steamers which run up and 
Glasgow and the various river-side towns on 
the coasts of Argyleshire and Ayrshire, Loch Long, Loch Fyne, and 
the Gareloch, Seg: are splendid vessels which trade regularly be the 
leading ports of England and Ireland. With every part of England 
and Scotland w is brought into direct communication by nume- 
rous rai 3 the Union Canal passes the northern, the Paisley and 
the southern boundary of the city. The ships of the 
Clyde find their way to every part of the world. 

(New Statistical Account of Scotland; Cleland, Enumeration of 
Glasgow ; McUre and Gibson, Histories of Glasyow ; Glasgow Guides ; 
Land We Live In, vol. ii.; Communications from Glasgow ; Parlia- 
mentary Papers.) . 

GLASTONBURY, Somersetshire, a market-town and municipal 
aR as in the parish of Glastonbury, is situated in 51° 8’ N. lat., 
2° 42’ W. long.; distant 24 miles S.W. from Bath, and 124 miles 
W.S.W. from London by road. The population of the town and 

ish of Glastonbury in 1851 was 3125, The borough is governed 
4 aldermen and 12 councillors, one of whom is mayor. The livings 

St. John and St. Benedict are oo ettne curacies in the archdeaconry 
of Wells and diocese of Bath and Wells, 

The town of Glastonbury stands on an eminence which is nearly 
i by marshy flats, A monastery or abbey was established 
here at an early period. Upon the settlement of the Saxons, the spot 
obtained the ion Glaestingbyrig. The monastery, which had 
fallen into decay, was rebuilt with great splendour by Ina, king of 
Wessex (about A.p. 703), and the establishment, enriched by the 
liberality of successive princes, flourished till the period of the Danish 
incursions, in the time of Ethelred I. and Alfred the Great. Under 
the abbacy of the famous Dunstan, and by the munificence of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings, Edmund I. and Edgar, it regained its former 
prosperity, and was conformed to the rule of the Benedictines. At 
thé Conquest, the abbot of Glastonbury was a personage of import- 
ance in the Anglo-Saxon state; but the. jealousy of William, who 
deposed the abbot and substituted a Norman in his room, and stripped 
the abbey of many of its lands, depressed the establishment for 
awhile. It eal mena ae by the carefulness and — me 
subsequent te, ildings were in great part rebuilt in the 

of Stephen and Henry IL, and were subsequently repaired or 

It became soon after this time a mitred abbey, and was 

for a short period annexed to the bishopric of Wells, which was 
during this interval called the bishopric of Glastonbury. At the time 
of the suppression, Richard Whiting, the abbot, who resisted the 
measures of Henry VILL, was, upon a charge of denying the king’s 
Bu , tried, and hanged on the adjacent eminence of the Tor 
Hil, in 1639. The yearly revenue at the dissolution was 3503/. 13s. 44d. 
gross, or 3311/. 7s. Abd. clear. The reputation of Glastonbury for 
sanctity did not cease at the Reformation, As late as 1750 and 1751, 


crowds of invalids, to the number in one month (May, 1751) of ten 
thousand, flocked to Glastonbury in consequence of the account of a 
wonderful cure wrought by drinking the water of a spring near the 
town. We are not told how long the delusion lasted. : 

The town consists of several streets; four of these inclose a quad- 
rangular space, in which are the ruins of the abbey; from the corners 
of this quadrangle other streets extend. The houses are generally 
low, and many of them have been built with stones taken from the 
ruins of the abbey. The remains of this splendid structure consist of 
some fragments of the church, the chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea, 
and what is called the abbot’s kitchen. The ruins of the church, 
which was cruciform, consist of two of the pillars which supported 
the central tower, some portions of the walls of the choir, and a 
fragment of the wall of the nave. The architecture belongs to the 
period of transition from the Norman to early English, with some 
portions of later date. The whole length of the church was 380 feet, 
the breadth of the choir and its aisles 70 feet. St. Joseph’s chapel is 
in better preservation than the church, at the west end of which it is 
placed, and with which it communicates by an ante-chapel, of some- 
what later date; both however belong to the same transition period 
as the church, but are of a more enriched character, St. Joseph’s 
chapel is one of the very finest specimens existing of this transition 
style. The length of the chapel and ante-chapel together is 110 feet, 
the breadth 25 feet. The abbot’s kitchen is a small building of the 
late perpendicular period. The roof is surmounted by a double 
lantern, Glastonbury has two parish churches, both elegant struc- 
tures in the perpendicular style, with graceful towers, ‘Uhe market 
cross is ancient. The only municipal building of importance is the 
town-hall. On a hill near the town is what is called the ‘Tor,’ a 
tower, which is the only portion remaining of a chapel dedicated to 
St. Benedict. It is of the decorated style, of beautiful though simple 
composition, and very perfect in its details. There are places of 
worship for Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists, and Quakers. 
The silk manufacture is carried on to a small extent in Glastonbury, 
and some hosiery and coarse gloves are made. A canal connects the 
town with the Bristol Channel by the river Bure, and affords facilities 
for the export of agricultural produce, timber, slates, tiles, &c. 
The market is on Saturday ; fairs are held on the Wednesday in Easter 
week, September 19th, October 10th, and on the Monday week after 
November 30th. ‘ 

GLATZ. [Stuxsra.] 

GLAUCHAU. ([Zwiexav.] 

GLENARM. [Anrene.)} 

GLENCOE. [ArcyYLesuiee.] 

GLENDALE, a ward in the northern part of the county of 
Northumberland, which has been constituted a Poor-Law Union. 
Glendale Ward (East and West Divisions) contains 9 parishes, with 
an area of 109,816 acres, and a population in 1851 of 12,522. Glendale 
Poor-Law Union, the bounds of which are more extensive than those 
of the Ward, contains 45 parishes and townshjps, with au area of 
143,605 acres, and a population in 1851 of 14,348, 

GLENDALOUGH. [Wicktow.] 

GLENELG, RIVER. [Ausrraci,] 

GLENNAMADDY, Galway county, Ireland, a village, and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union in the parish of Boyounagh, is situated in 
53° 36’ N. lat., 8° 35° W. long., distant about 30 miles N.E. from 
Galway, and 126 miles W. by N. from Dublin. The population of 
the village in 1851 was 160. Glennamaddy Poor-Law Union com- 
prises 15 electoral divisions, with an area of 100,319 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 23,722, he village is situated in a wild uncul- 
tivated district, and possesses nothing of general interest, A dispensary 
is maintained in cc tion with the Poor-Law Union, 

GLENTILES, Donegal county, Ireland, a small town and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union in the parish of Inniskeel, is situated in a 
glen in the midst of a wild mountainous country, in 54° 47’ N, lat., 
8°17’ W. long., distant about 14 miles N.W. by N. from Donegal, 
and 160 miles N.W. from Dublin. The population of the town in 
1851 was 506, exclusive of 279 in the workhouse. Glenties Poor- 
Law Union comprises 27 electoral divisions, with an area of 257,434 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 40,103. The town has been con- 
siderably improved during the last few years by the Marquis of 
Conyngham, of whose domains the district forms a part. It consists 
chiefly of one street. A chapel has been tecently built, ‘There are 
here a National school, 4 sessions house, a police barrack, a corn- 
mill, and a corn-store for the district, ; 

GLIN, Limerick county, Ireland, a market-town and sea-port, and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Kilfergus, is situated 
on the left bauk of the wstuary of the Shannon, in 52° 83’ N. lat., 
9° 18’ W. long., distant 31 miles W. by S. from Limerick, and 1504 
miles W.S.W. from Dublin, The population of the town in 1851 
was 1243. Glin Poor-Law Union comprises 13 electoral divisions, 
with an area of 60,666 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
17,634. 

Glin possesses a good trade in butter and grain, for which there is 
a market in the town. There are here an Episcopal church and a 
Roman Catholic chapel. Glin Castle was besieged and taken by Sir 
George Carew in 1600, when most of the garrison were put to the 
sword, The remains of the ancient castle are in a dilapidated state. 
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The present Glin Castle, the residence of Fitzgerald, the ‘Knight of 
Glin,’ is about a mile west from the town. 

(Fraser, Handbook for Ireland ; Thom, Irish Almanac.) 
-GLOGAU, [Lreonrrz.] 

GLOMMEN. [Norway] 

GLOSSOP, Derbyshire, a manufacturing town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union in the parish of Glossop, is situated on elevated 
ground rising from a deep valley near the north-western boundary of 
the county, in 53° 26’ N. lat. 1° 55’ W. long. ; distant 49 miles N.W. 
by N. from Derby, 176 miles N.W. by N. from London by road, and 
193 miles by the Great Northern and Manchester Sheffield and 
Lincolnshire railways. The population of the township of Glossop 
in 1851 was 5467; that of the entire parish, which contains 49,960 
acres, and is the most extensive in the county, and one of the most 
extensive in England, was 28,625. he living is a vicarage in the 
archdeaconry of Derby and diocese of Lichfield. Glossop Poor-Law 
Union contains 10 townships and hamlets, forming a part of Glossop 

ish, with an area of 20,807 acres and a population in 1851 
of 19,580. 

The cotton manufacture, which is carried on more extensively in 
Glossop than in any other Derbyshire town, gives employment to 
many of the inhabitants. About 40 cotton-mills are in the town and 
sesisesheod 3 there are also woollen-mills, paper-mills, iron-foundries, 
dye-works, and bleach-fields. Besides the parish church, there are 
chapels for Independents and other Dissenters. A charity for clothing 
24 poor men and women was founded by Joseph Hague, Esq. There 
is a savings bank. Melandra Castle, situated on an eminence near 
the town, is the site of a Roman station; the works appear to have 
been nearly square, 366 feet by 336 feet; the ramparts, parts of the 
ditch, and other portions may be distinguished. A Roman road 
called the Doctor’s Gate runs from Melandra Castle to Brough. 

GLOUCESTER, the capital of the county of Gloucester, an 
episcopal city, a market-town, municipal and parliamentary borough, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on a gentle eminence 
on the left bank of the river Severn, in 51° 52’ N. lat., 2° 14’ 
W. long., distant 102 miles W. by N. from London by road, and 114 
miles by the Great Western railway. The population of the city and 

iamentary borough of Gloucester in 1851 was 17,572. Gloucester 

is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, one of whom is mayor ; 

and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. The livings 

are in the archd y of Gloucester and diocese of Gloucester and 

Bristol. Gloucester Poor-Law Union contains 37 parishes and town- 

a with an area of 29,255 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
1,654. 

The origin of this city is generally attribyted to the Britons, by 
whom it was called ‘Caer Gloew.’ Shortly after the invasion of the 
country under Claudius, a.p, 44, the city became subjected to the 
Romans, who_established a colony here as a check upon the Silures, 
or inhabitants of South Wales, and called it Colonia Glevum. 
Numerous Roman antiquities, including some fine specimens of 
teaselated pavement, and a statera, or Roman steelyard, have been 
discovered at various times, particularly in the suburb of King’s 
Holm, which is supposed to have been the site of the Roman settle- 
ment, Several Roman roads passed through or near Gloucester. 
The city surrendered to the West Saxons about 577, and by them 
was called ‘Gleau-Ceaster,’ whence its present name is derived. 
About 680, Wulpher, son of King Penda, founded the monastery of 
St. Peter, and so far en the city, that at the commencement of 
the Sth century, according to Bede, it was considered “ one of the 
noblest of the kingdom.” It however repeatedly suffered from fire 
and from the ravages of the Danes. In 1087 Gloucester was almost 
wholly destroyed during the contest between William Rufus and the 
adherents of his brother Robert. In 1263 it was the scene of many 
battles between Henry III. and the barons, whom he had offended by 
appointing a foreigner to the office of constable of Gloucester Castle. 
In 1641-2 it espoused the cause of the Parliament, and bade defiance 
to the king, with an army of 30,000 men; by way of punishment for 
which the ancient walls of the city were totally destroyed shortly 
after the restoration. 

Gloucester has been represented in Parliament since the 23rd of 
Edward I. Ata very early period the city was constituted a county 
in itself As many as 27 charters have been granted to it by 
Henry If. and subsequent sovercignus: the last charter is that of 
Co IL. dated 1673. The city consists principally of two inter- 
secting lines of street ; cach extremity was originally terminated by a 
gate, and the streets leading to them were respectively named North- 
gate, Southgate, Eastgate, and Westgate. There were formerly 15 
churches, besides the cathedral; only 6 of these old churches now 
remain, but several new churches have been recently built. 

Of the public buildings, the cathedral, dedicated to St. Peter, is by 
far the most important, and is particularly deserving of notice, not 
merely on account of its great antiquity and beauty, but also because 
it contains so many perfect specimens of the various atyles of archi- 
tecture which ee the different periods in which the several 
portions were erected. The most ancient parts are the crypt, the 
chapels surrounding the choir, and the lower part of the eave, built 
between 1058 and 1089, the south aisle and transept in 1310-1230, 
the cloisters in 1351-1390, and the lady chapel towards the close of 


the 15th century, The fine tower, surmounted by four pinnacles of 
the most delicate workmanship, is of somewhat more recent date, 
The extreme length of the cathedral is 427 feet, the extreme breadth 
154 feet. The tower is 223 feet in height, Among the numerous 
monuments in the interior are those of Robert, son of William the 
Conqueror, who, together with his brother Richard, was interred 
here ; that of Edward II. in white alabaster; that of Robert 

the founder of Sunday-schools; and a marble statue of Dr. 

Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination. The cathedral has 
undergone considerable repairs and restoration. The College fy 
formerly the abbey chapter-house, was appropriated for the 

of the library formed by Sir Matthew Hale and others. The 7 
school-room is an apartment over the audit-room at the end of the 
north transept. The Episcopal palace adjoins the cathedral at the 
west end. In St. Mary’s-square, a short distance from the 

isa monument to Bishop Hooper, who suffered martyrdom here in 
the reign of Mary. 


Of the Gloucester parish churches, that of St. Mary de Lode was 


enlarged and almost rebuilt in 1826; St, Michael's has a square tower 
at the west end; St. Mary de Crypt is cruciform, with nave, transept, 
and aisles, and a pinnacled and ornamented tower rising from the inter- 
section of the cross; St. John’s is a comparatively recent erection on 
the site of a church of very ancient date. The Independents, Baptists, 
Wesleyan Methodists, Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, 

Roman Catholics, Jews, and Unitarians have places of worship. There 
are three public schools, namely, the College school, the Blue-Coat, 
and the Free Grammar school of St. Mary de Crypt. The ae 
school, founded in 1539, has an income from endowment of a 
year, and has two exhibitions of 50/.a year each, tenable during 8 
years, for the maintenance of two scholars at Pembroke Coll: 
Oxford, The number of scholars in 1853 was 26. The College schoo! 
was founded in 1536, and has long enjoyed considerable reputation as 
a classical seminary. The number of scholars in 1853 was 76. The 
Blue-Coat school, in which 20 boys are supported and ares to 
founded in 1666 by Sir Thomas Rich, and is under the superinten 

of the corporation, who appoint a master and matron. ‘There are also 
National and British schools. Several hospitals of ancient founda- 
tion are now under the management of trustees, with endowments 
amounting to upwards of 2000/. annually. There are also in Gloucester 
the county infirmary, supported by voluntary donations; a lunatic 
asylum ; an eye institution; a house of industry, and a savings bank. 

The county-hall, in Westgate-stveet, wherein the courts of sessions 
are held, is a fine building with a portico of Ionic columns, erected by 
Robert Smirke in 1814. The county jail occupies the site of the 
ancient castle, and consists of a penitentiary, bridewell, and sheriff's 
prison. The assizes for the county and a county court are held in 
Gloucester. A commodious cattle market has been recently erected 
at a cost of more than 10,000/, The market-days are Wednesday and 
Saturday ; fairs are held on April 5th, July 5th, September Bath, 
and November 28th, for horses, cattle, &c., and particularly for cheese, 
There is a monthly market for live stock. 

The streets are lighted with gas, and are well paved. Water is 
supplied to the city partly from the Severn, and partly from springs 
situated near Robin Hood's Hill, about two miles from Gloucester, 
There are two handsome stone bridges over the two channels of tho 
Severn. These bridges are connected by a paved road called Over's 
Causeway, which extends through the rich pasture land of the island. 
Hot and cold baths have been established in the city. is 
manufactured; cutlery goods are made, and there is a very old 
foundry. : 


The town is surrounded by a large and most fertile district. It 


has water communication with most parts of the kingdom, and 
improvements in the navigation of the Severn, with the completion 
of the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, by which vessels of 500 tons 
burden can come up to the city, have added considerably to its fore 
and domestic commerce. A quay, with wharfs for loading and d 
charging vessels, extends about 1000 feet along the left bank of the 
Severn. Much business is now done in foreign wheat, and many ware- 
houses for the storage of grain, West Indian produce, and other 
merchandise, have been erected near the dock. Timber is 
imported. ‘Che custom-house receipts in 1827 amounted to 2,8361 ; 
in 1851 the amount was 93,1397. he shipping returns for the port 
of Gloucester for the year 1853 are as follows :—Vessels registered 
under 50 tons, 275 of 7687 tons aggregate burden ; above 50 tons, 74 
of 11,200 tons; and 2 steam-vessels of 54 tons. The number and 
tonnage of vessels entering and clearing at the port during 1853 were 
as follows :—Coastwise, sailing-vessels, inwards, 1225, tonnage 50,351; 
outwards, 2355, tonnage 90,467; steam-vessels, inwards, 29, tonnage 
1778 ; outwards, 57, tonnage $214; Colonial, inwards, 86, tonnage 
37,108; outwards, 31, tonnage 10,539; Foreign, British vessels, in : 
107, tonnage 21,207 ; foreign vessels 247, tonnage 46,760; outwards, 
prin a vessels, 42, tonnage 11,056; foreign vessels, 04, tonnage 
24,270, 

Although suffragan bishops of Gloucester are mentioned as early as 
1223, yet it does not appear that the city was erected into a bishopric, 
with and chapter, till 1541, in the reign of Henry VIL, The 
bishopric of Gloucester was united with that of Bristol in 1836, The 
diocese of Gloucester and Bristol isin the province of Canterbury ; 
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it extends over Gloucestershire, the city and deanery of Bristol, and 
parts of Somersetshire and Wiltshire, and comprises 442 benefices. It 
is divided into two archdeaconries, Bristol and Gloucester. The 
chapter of Gloucester consists of a dean, archdeacon, 4 canons, 10 
honorary canons, 3 minor canons, and a chancellor. The chapter of 
Bristol consists of a dean, archdeacon, 6 canons, 6 honorary canons, 
3 minor canons, and a chancellor. The income of the bishop is fixed 
at 37002. 

(Gough’s Camden, Britannia ; Description of the City of Gloucester ; 


- Parliamentary Papers.) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, an inland county of England, situated in 
the south-west part of the island. It is bounded E. by Oxfordshire, 
N. by Warwickshire and Worcestershire, W. by Herefordshire and 
Monmouthshire, and S. by Somersetshire and Wiltshire. Small 
detached pieces of land, which were formerly reckoned as part of 
Gloucestershire, were by the Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 61, annexed to the 
counties in which they are respectively situated, By the same Act 
small portions formerly reckoned as belonging to Wiltshire and 
Worcestershire, but situated in Gloucestershire, were declared to be 


portions of that county. 


Gloucestershire lies between 51° 25’ and 52° 11’ N. lat., 1° 37’ and 
2° 41’ W. long. Its greatest length from north-east to south-west is 
60 miles, and is breadth from east to west is 43 miles. The area is 
about 1258 square miles, or 805,102 acres, The population in 1851 
a mieaiiipdrdyraph nd © Th ty i 

‘ace, iy, @ ommunications—The county is 
naturally divided into three distinct districts, of very different charac- 
ter, which may respectively be termed the Hill, the Vale, and the 
Forest districts. The hill district is formed by a range of high land 
running entirely through the county from north-east to the south 
and south-west. Its course is nearly parallel to the Avon and Severn, 
at a distance varying from 6 miles to 10 miles, and running in a line 
from Chipping Campden to Broadway Beacon (1086 feet high), 
Winchcombe, and Cleeve station (1134 feet), on to Cheltenham. This 
range, which is called the Cotswold Hills, divides the basin of the 
Severn from the basin of the Thames, The extensive vale which lies 
between the Hills and the Severn is divided into the upper and lower, 
or the Vales of Gloucester and Berkeley. The former extends from 
the north of the county to Gloucester, and is about 15 miles in length 
from north to south, and 7 or 8 miles from east to west. The boun- 
dary line of the Vale of Berkeley is nearly a segment of a circle, the 
eurved part of which is formed on the south and east by the hills 
which terminate on the north in the Painswick and Matson Hills, and 
on the west the Severn forms the irregular chord-line: the extent of 
this vale from the foot of Matson Hill on the north to Aust Cliff on 


the south is 25 miles, and its medium breadth is not quite 4 miles, 


On the west of the Severn, and entirely divided by it from the rest 
of the county, is the Forest district, which has an surface, 
and is chiefly occupied by the Forest of Dean, great part of which is 
still crown property. The forest is limited according to the perambu- 
lations made in the 12th of Henry III. and 10th of Edward I. Since 
that time many encroachments or grants of freehold property have 
been made on it, but the quantity of ground still retained by the 
crown is above 20,000 acres, The government of the forest is vested in a 
lord warden, who is constable of the castle of St. Briavel’s, 6 deputy 
wardens, and other officers, The whole forest is extra-parochial, and 
its inhabitants are exempted from rates and taxes, have free liberty of 
pasturage, the privilege of sinking mines, and access to the woods and 
timber for their works. One-sixth of the produce of the mines is 
due to the king. The general appearance of the Forest of Dean is 
picturesque ; and it abounds with apple orchards, the cider made from 
which is in considerable repute. 

The principal rivers in Gloucestershire are the Severn, the Wye, 
the Lower and the Upper Avon, the Frome, the Thames, the Calne, 
the Windrush, and the Ledden. The Severn enters the county from 
the north a little to the west of Tewkesbury, where it is joined 
by the Upper Avon, and the united stream takes a winding south- 
south-west course to Gloucester and Newnham, below which it widens 
considerably, passes near Berkeley, and at length becomes a broad 
mstuary, into which the Wye and the Lower Avon fall. From its 
entrance into the county to the mouth of the Avon, the Severn, fol- 
lowin, oan a is 60 miles long. In the estuary of this river, 

the mouth of the Lower Avon, the tide rises 42 feet, (Severn. ] 

) Wye forms the boundary between Gloucestershire and Monmouth- 
shire and a small part of Herefordshire, bounding the south-east of 
Herefordshire for 11 miles and theeast of Monmouthshire for 21 miles 
of its course. At Chepstow, near the mouth of the Wye, the tide 
sometimes rises 60 feet. The Lower Avon forms the boundary on the 
south-west for about 18 miles between Gloucestershire and Somerset- 
shire, through Bristol, and falls into the mstuary of the Severn, 
after a course of about 7 miles north-west from that city. The Upper 
Avon divides a very small part of this county from Warwickshire 
on the north-east, and after a winding course through a small part of 
Warwickshire and Worcestershire, flows in this county for 5 miles, till 
it falls into the Severn near Tewkesbury. The North Frome, a small 
stream which rises a little south-west of Wickwar, passes near Iron 
Acton and Stapleton, enters Bristol on the north side of the city, and 
paesing through its centre falls into the floating-dock of the Avon. 


In its short course it supplies a number of mills and manufactories, 
and in its last half-mile is used as a dock and harbour. The Ledden, 
which has its source in Herefordshire, a few miles north of Ledbury, 
enters this county near Donnington, and after a south-east course, 
passing by Dymock, falls into the east branch of the Severn at Alney 
Island; its course through this county is about 16 miles, The Stroud 
rises near Brimpsfield, passes on to Stroud, and joins the Severn 
7 miles south-west from Gloucester. The Windrush rises near Winch- 
combe, and taking a south-east and then an east course passes into 
Oxfordshire, a mile or two west of Burford. The Calne, or Colne, 
one of the principal streams which unite in forming the Thames, has 
its source a little to the east of Cheltenham, and, taking a winding 
course to the south-east, passes by Shipton, Withington, Colne, and 
Fairford, and joins the other streams which unite with the Thames at 
Lechlade. ‘The Leach, another small tributary of the Thames at 
Lechlade, rises near North Leach. 

One of the sources of the Thames, or (as it is frequently called in 
its upper part) the Isis, is at Thames Head, near the road from Ciren- 
cester to Tetbury, This stream immediately passes into Wiltshire, 
and soon joins the Swill brook, which, united with another stream 
from another source of the Thames, passes by Cricklade (in Wilt- 
shire), near which place it joins the Churn, the head stream of the 
Thames, which rises at Seven Springs, 3 miles from Cheltenham, on 
the east side of the hills, and passes Cirencester. From Cricklade the 
Thames flows to Lechlade, and becomes for a few miles the boundary 
between Gloucestershire and Wiltshire. From the source of the 
Churn to Cricklade the stream is about 20 miles long, and from 
Cricklade to Lechlade it is 94 miles : at Lechlade it becomes navigable. 
(THames. ] 

The Thames and Severn Canal connects the two great navigable 
rivers. It commences at Lechlade, and joins the Stroudwater Canal 
at Wallbridge, near Stroud. Its whole length from Lechlade to Wall- 
bridge is 30 miles 7 chains. At Siddington St. Mary a branch about 
a mile in length runs to Cirencester from this canal; and at Latton it 
is joined by a branch of the Wilts and Berks Canal. The Stroud- 
water Canal commences at the Severn, near Framiload, about 7 miles 
from Gloucester, and thence runs in a south-east direction, terminat- 
ing in the Thames and Severn Canal at Wallbridge. The length is 
rather more than 8 miles, with a rise of 102 feet 5 inches. The 
Hereford Canal, which was intended to connect the towns of Glou- 
cester and Hereford, is not completed, reaching only from’ Gloucester 
to Ledbury, a distance of 18 miles. The Gloucester and Berkeley 
Canal, by which the navigation up to Gloucester is shortened 114 miles, 
was projected in 1793; but it was not completed till 1826. From the 
basin of this canal in Gloucester a railway for coals, &., runs to 
Cheltenham, a distance of 9 miles. 

The high road from London to Gloucester, and thence through 
Herefordshire and South Wales, enters this county at -Latton, near 
Cricklade, and passing through Cir and Gle ter, leaves the 
county about 4 miles short of Ross. The road from London to 
Cheltenham and so on to Tewkesbury, thence branching through 
Warwickshire and Worcestershire, enters the county at Little Barring- 
ton, about 10 miles from North Leach, The London road to Bristol, 
and thence to the west of England, enters the county at Marshfield. 
The direct road between Bristol and Gloucester is continued with 
numerous branches to the north and to Liverpool. The road between 
Gloucester and Cheltenham leads also, with numerous branches in all 
directions, to the rest of the county. A road extends from Gloucester 
through the Forest of Dean to Chepstow, and the forest is likewise 
intersected by several other roads, ‘The Bristol and Birmingham line 
of the Midland railway traverses the county in a northern direction 
from Bristol, past Gloucester to Bredon, 53 miles. The main line of 
the Great Western railway merely touches the county at Bristol, but 
the Cheltenham branch, which enters the county near Thames Head, 
runs past Stroud, and joins the Bristol and Birmingham line a few 
miles farther on. A short branch connects Cheltenham with the 
Bristol and Birmingham line, Another short branch connects Ciren- 
cester with the Cheltenham branch. The Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton line intersects the county for a few miles, passing 
along the northern part of it by Moreton and Chipping Campden 
The South Wales railway runs from Gloucester through a part of the 
western side of Gloucestershire. 

Geology, Mineralogy, &c.—The whole range of the Cotswold Hills 
belongs to the lower division of the oolitic series. The great oolite 
forms a flat table-land on the summits; and on the western escarp- 
ment beds of fullers’-earth, inferior oolite, and marly sandstone occur. 
The summits of some few of the detached hills east of the great 
range are capped by the sandy beds of the inferior oolite. The whole 
of the Vale district rests on the lias formation. The south-west 
corner of the county is oceupied by the coal-field, which commences: 
near Wickwar on the north and continues into Somersetshire. The 
whole of the Forest of Dean is a coal-field, encircled by an elevated 
border of earboniferous limestone and old red-sandstone. 

The fossils of this county are extremely numerous, and are found 
both in the hills and the yales. There are some beds near the bottom 
of the lias series which occur in the cliffs of Westbury and Aust, in 
which are numerous remains of vertebrated animals; they are well 
known to the collectors of that neighbourhood under the name of the 
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* bone-beds.’ Asterio are abundant at Pyston in Lydney parish, and 
under the adjacent cliffs on the banks of the river: they are also found 
at Lassington, Dursley, Sherbourne, and Robin Hood's Hill. Belem- 
nites, ribbed nautili, bivalve shells, coralloids, anomim, cochlem, and 
other fossils have been found in various parts of the county, Coal- 
beds, alternating with ironstone, occupy the Forest of Dean and the 
neighbourhood of Bristol. Lead ore is found in many parts of the 
county, but not in large quantities. Pyrites, or sulphuret of iron, 
have been found in great abundance and in various forms of combina- 
tion. Lapis calaminaris, or oxide of zinc, is found at Redland, Yate, 
and elsewhere. In the parish of Abstone, 7 miles from Bristol, the 
hills rise perpendicularly to the height of 200 feet and upwards, and 
consist of a series of beds of limestone and petrosilex, alternating 


with each other. Towards the west a vein of coral occurs, 14 inches, 


thick, and another of lead (both formerly worked), with a mass of 
petrosilex on each side. The centre of the glen is occupied by a bed 
of limestone, nearly 600 yards broad, lying between two beds of 
petrosilex, all dipping to the north-west, at an angle of 60 feet with 
the plane of the horizon. In this are embedded lead-ore, spathous 
iron-ore, and barytes. A very superior limestone is obtained in great 
abundance a few miles north of Bristol; and the limestone rocks of 
Clifton are capable of receiving a good polish. Pellucid quartz 
crystals, hexagonal and terminated by detached pyramids, are found 
in the crevices of the strata at Clifton; these crystals were formerly 
in considerable request under the name of Bristol diamonds, A good 
compact limestone is found in the Forest of Dean. Freestone of 
excellent quality is quarried on the hills, more particularly at Pains- 
wick. Blue clay-stone for building is found at Aust Cliff, which is 
composed of two strata of clay, the upper of a blue, the lower of a 
red tinge, resting upon a gray-limestone rock ; embedded in the lower 
stratum is a bed of gypsum, which furnishes a plentiful supply for 
stucooing, &c., to the masons of Bristol and Bath. Paving stones and 
grits are obtained in the forest, At Dursley a stratum of tophus 
occurs. 

Climate, Soil, Agriculture-—The climate of Gloucestershire varies 
according to the elevation of the land. In the valleys, especially 
those which are sheltered on the north and east, the temperature is 
mild. On the Cotswold Hills the air is sharp and bracing, and as the 

rogress of tillage has brought higher lands into cultivation, farm- 
ns have been built in situations which require a hardy race to 
bear the keenness of the air. The children who can be reared there 
are strong and healthy, but those who are born with delicate frames 
have little chance of life if not removed to a milder air, The Vale of 
Gloucestershire is noted for the early maturity of every kind of agri- 
cultural produce, owing partly to the nature of the soil, but chiefly 
to the shelter afforded by the hills on the north and east. It is how- 
ever occasionally subject to very violent storms from the Atlantic. 

In an agricultural point of view Gloucestershire may be divided 
into the Cotewold, or hilly portion, the Vale, and the Forest including 
the Ryelands. The first district traverses the whole county from 
Chipping Campden to Bath, and is divided into the upper and lower 
Cotswold Hills. The vale runs from Stratford-upon-Avon to Bristol, 
and is divided into the vales of Evesham, Gloucester, and Berkeley. 
The Avon runs along the upper part of the vale, and the Severn in 
the lower. The Forest of Dean lies on the right bank of the Severn, 
extending to the river Wye, which bounds the county on the north- 
west. The Ryelands are a sandy district of the Forest, bordering on 
Worcestershire and Herefordshire. The soil on the Cotswolds is 
chiefly a calcareous sand, a few inches deep, resting on oolite, a cal- 
careous freestone commonly called stonebrash. The poorest is only 
fit for sheep pasture; but the feed is very sweet, and sheep thrive 
well on it. Where it has been improved by cultivation and by the 
repeated folding of sheep, it bears tolerable crops of oats and barley, 
and where there is an admixture of clay in the loam, even of wheat. 
‘The lower parts of the hills, and the valleys which are between them, 
contain a better and deeper soil, evidently made by the washing down 
of the soil from the hills. Where the subsoil is impervious, the water 
is apt to accumulate ; but by judicious draining some excellent arable 
and grass land is produced. The dairies in these situations are pro- 
ductive ; and the cheese made there is similar to the North Wiltshire. 
Some parts of the Vale contain a very deep and rich soil, as at Welford 
and its immediate neighbourhood. Ata ter distance from the 
rivers up to the foot of the hills, the soil is chiefly of a tenacious 
nature, which produces abundantly when well drained and cultivated. 
Siliceous sand and gravel are found in a few spots, but not in sufficient 
quantity to form any considerable portion of the soil of the county, 
except in the forest, where the soil is chiefly a decomposed red 
sandstone, scarcely fitted for the growth of anything but woods and 
coppice. 

he cultivation of the soil varies according to ita nature and fer- 
tility; and improvements have been gradually introduced of late 
ears. Wheat, rye, barley, and other ordinary crops are raised. 
Flax is but little cultivated, it being generally prohibited in leases. 
Tensels (Dipsacus fullonum) are raised for the use of the manufac- 
turers of woollen cloth ; but not to such an extent as they were once. 
Potatoes and turnips are raired in considerable quantities. The 
meadows on the Ledden are particularly fertile, from the rich soil 
which this river brings down from Herefordshire ; but they are also 


subject to sudden floods in summer, by which the whole crop is some- — 
times spoiled or swept away. The rich upland meadows contain the 
best grasses. ' 

Gloucestershire is essentially a dairy country, and has been always. 
renowned for its butter and cheese, of which great quantities are 
made, and sold in every part of the kingdom. London alone con- 
sumes a proportion of it. The Gloucester breed of cows, 
although now eclipsed in public estimation by the improved short- 
horns and the Devon, has qualities which still render them favourites 
with many experienced dairymen. The Durham short-horned breed 
of cows is however gaining ground for the dairy. ; 

The sheep peculiar to this county are the Cotswold and the Ryeland 
breeds, The Cotswold are large in the carcass, and rather strong in 
the bone, and the wool is coarse. This breed has been su ) 


always at the expense of fineness in the wool and flavour in the 
mutton. When crossed with the Merino, the Ryeland sheep produce 
a wool which bears a good price, There are not many horses bred in- 
this county, although they are generally preferred to oxen far the 
purposes of husbandry. The chief supply comes from the northern 
counties. 

There are fine orchards in different parts of the Vale and Forest 
districts, and the cider and perry made in the county are considered 
to be of good quality. The Forest of Dean anciently contained mach 
valuable timber, chiefly chestnut, oak, and beech. It has been gradu- 
ally much denuded of trees, so that large tracts of land are entirely 
bare. In the forest, and dispersed through the county, are many 

roductive coppices, which are cut every ten, twelve, or 

Many ig commons, and common-fields have been inalaoleaie 
improv 

ivisions, Towns, d:c.—Gloucestershire is divided into 28 hundreds, 
containing 351 parishes, one city, and part of another, and 28 market- 
towns, The hundreds are as follows :—Barton Regis, Berkeley, 
Bisley, Bledisloe, Botloe, Bradley, St. Briavel’s, Brightwell’s-Barrow, 
Cheltenham, Cleeve, Crowthorne, Deerhurst, Dudstone and King’s 
Barton, Grumnbald’s Ash, Henbury, Ki , Lancaster, ley and 
Swineshead, Longtrve, Puckle Chareh, Rapsgate, Slaughter, Tewkes- 
bury, Thornbury, Tibaldstone, Westbury, Westminster, and Whit- 
stone, with Bristol, Gloucester (city and county), and Tewkesbury 
town. 4 

The market-towns, excluding Gloucester, are—BrrKELry, Bistey, 
Chipping Campden, Currring Sopsury, CHELTENHAM, CIRENCESTER, 
Coleford, Durstry, Fairford, Lechlade, Marshfield, MincuriyHameron, 
Mitcheldean, Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Newsnt, N: Norta- 
LEACH, Painswick, Stanley St, Leonard, Srow-on-rHEe-WoLp, Stroup, 
Tersury, Tewkespury, THornsury, Wickwar, Wrycrcomsg, and 
Worrton-unDER-Epoe. Those marked with small capitals are noticed 
under their respective heads. A short account is subjoined of the 
less important towns :— 

St. Briavel's, 21 miles 8.W. from’ Gloucester, population of the 
parish 1194, was once a borough and market-town, the inhabitants of 
which had many rights and exemptions, The castle was erected in 
the reign of Henry I. nee Fitz-Walter, earl of Hereford, to curb 
the incursions of the Welsh, The site, surrounded by a moat, 
includes a considerable area. The north-west front is nearly all that 
remains entire. It is composed of two circular towers three stories 
high, separated by a narrow elliptical gateway ; within the towers are 
several hexagonal ments, the walls of which are 8 feet thick. 
One of the towers is used asa prison. The constable of the castle 
is appointed by the crown, and is also the lord-warden of the forest. 

Chipping Campden, 28 miles N.E. from Gloucester, population of 
the parish 2351, near the border of Worcestershire, is a very ancient 
market-town and borough, situated in a fertile valley. In 689 the 
Saxon kings assembled here to consult on the mode of carrying on 
the war with the Britons, In the 14th century this town was the 
principal mart for wool, and the residence of many opulent merchants, 
The church stands on a gentle declivity above the town, in the hamlet 
of Berrington: it is a handsome ancient structure, haying an orna- 
mented tower at the west end, 120 feet high; at the east end of each 
aisle is a chapel. Campden has an,hospital and several other institu- 
tions founded by Sir Baptiste Hicks early in the 17th century. 

Coleford, 19 miles W.S.W. from Gloucester, population of th 
tithing 2310, is a small market-town, consisting principally of one 
street, situated near the left bank of the river Wye: the houses are in 
general well built. The chapel, which was destroyed in the civil 
wars, wos rebuilt in the reign of Queen Anne. The have a 
place of worship. The market-house was rebuilt in 1679. The 
market is held on Friday: there are two annual fairs. 

Fairford, 27 miles 8.K. ny from Gloucester, population 1859, is 
pleasantly situated on the banks of the Colne: the town consists of 
two streeta neatly and regularly built. It has a Free school and 
several charities. [Fairford is celebrated for the beauty of its church, 
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which was built in the reign of Henry VII. This church is cruciform, 
120 feet long by 55 feet broad. It contains some curious painted 
glass, which is disposed in 28 windows with four or more compart- 
ments in each. The Baptists and Independents have places of 
worship. There are a Free school, two National schools, and several 
charities, The market is held on Thursday. Roman remains have 
been found in the vicinity. 

Lechiade, 31 miles E.8.E. from Gloucester, population 1373, is a 
market-town situated near the point where the counties of Gloucester, 
Wilts, Oxford, and Berks have their junction. Here the Thames 
and Severn Canal commences, and the Thames first becomes 
navigable for barges of 80 tons burden. The town contains several 
well-built houses. The church is a handsome building in the 
pointed style, with a tower at the west end surmounted with a spire ; 
the it is of sculptured stone, The Baptists have a place of 
worship. There is a savings bank. A priory formerly existed here. 
‘The market is on Tuesday, and there are three annual fairs. 

Marshfield, a small market-town 32 miles 8. from Gloucester, popu- 
lation 1648, consists chiefly of one street of old buildings, nearly a 
mile long. It is a clothing town; a considerable quantity of malt is 
likewise made here for the supply of the Bath and Bristol brewers. 
Besides the parish church there are places of worship for Independents 
and Unitarians. There are an Endowed school and well-endowed 
almshouses. The market is held on Tuesday; there are fairs on 
May 24th and October 24th. 

Mitcheldean, a small market-town situated in a deep dell in the 
Forest of Dean, 12 miles W. from Gloucester, population 662, has a 
market-house and an old church. The church consists of a nave and 
chaneel, with a tower at the west end surmounted with an octagonal 

ire. There are an Independent chapel and two National schools. 

market is on Monday; fairs are held on Easter Monday and 
October 10th. Tanning is carried on. 

Moreton-in-the-Marsh, a small market-town 28 miles E.N.E. from 
Gloucester, population 1512, consists chiefly of one long street, and 
occupies a low situation on the Roman Fosse-way. Besides the parish 
church there are an Independent chapel and a National school. The 
market has been long disused. Two annual fairs are held. Some 
linen cloth is made here. A goods railway runs from Moreton to 
Stratford-on-A von. 

Newnham, 12 miles 8.W. from Gloucester, population 1288, is 
(oa eagle mepges rising from the right bank of the 

which is here nearly a mile across at high water. A ferry is 
established at this place. Newnham appears to have been in the 
Norman times a fortified town partie to repress the incursions of 
the Welsh; and in ancient records mention is often made of the 
eastle here. In the contest between Charles I. and the Parliament 
the castle was besieged and taken by the Parliamentarians. A sword 
of state, presented by King John, is still preserved in the town. The 
houses are chiefly in one long street ; the church stands on a 
cliff near the river. There are an Independent chapel, an Endowed 
school, and a savings bank. Cider is made in the neighbourhood. 
There are several coal-pits. The market is on Friday; fairs are held 
on June 11th and October 18th. A small quay was built here about 
a century ago by one of the Pyrke family. Some trade is carried on 
with Bristol and London. 

Painswick, 6 miles 8.8.E. from Gloucester, population of the parish 
3464, isa small and irregularly-built town on the southern acclivity 
of Sponebed Hill. The church is an ancient building, with a tower 
and —- me west end rising to the height of 174 Se Sata are 
chapels dependents, Wesleyan Methodists, and ers, an 
Endowed school, and several minor charities. Freestone quarries are 
in the neighbourhood ; some of the inhabitants are employed in the 
clothing manufacture. The market is on Tuesday. On the summit 
of Sponebed Hill is an ancient fortification called Kinsbury Castle. 
Roman coins and other antiquities have been found here ; and it is 
supposed to have been once a place of great strength. 

Wickwar, 23 miles 8. by W. from Gloucester, population 966, is an 
ancient market-town. It is well watered by two streamlets, over one 
of which there is a handsome stone bridge. The church is large and 
has a lofty tower. There are an Independent chapel and a well- 
endowed Free school. The market is on Monday. A station of the 
Bristol and Birmingham railway is at Wickwar. 

The following are some of more important villages, with the 
population of the respective parishes in 1851, and a few other 


particulars :— 4 

Arlingham, on the left bank of the Severn, 14 miles 8.W. from 
Gloucester : tion, 737. There are fisheries here of considerable 
church is a commodious building, with a tower at 
the west end. There are here an Endowed school, founded in 1765 by 


for Baptists and Independents, a Free school, and 
several parochial charities. British antiquities have been found here, 
and there are several tumuli in the neighbourhood. Bicknor, English, 
19 miles W. by S. from Gloucester, population 584, is situated near 


the left bank of the Wye, on the western border of the Forest of 


Dean. The church stands on the site of an ancient fortification. 
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Coal and iron are wrought in the’ parish, which also contains some 
good orchards and meadow lands. Bitton, situated on the small river 
Boyd, which joins the Avon a short distance south of the village, is 
42 miles 8.S.W. from Gloucester: population of the hamlet of Bitton, 
2395. Coal and iron are raised extensively in the neighbourhood. 
On the river Boyd are several flatting-mills. Blakeney, on the right 
bank of the Severn, 16 miles §8.W. by W. from Gloucester: population 
of the parish of Awre, of which Blakeney is a chapelry. 1512. 
Blakeney is on the south-east border of the Forest of Dean. Besides 
the parochial chapel there are chapels for Independents and Baptists. 
Bourton-on-the-Water, 24 miles E. from Gloucester, population 1040, 
so called from its situation on the small river Windrush, is chiefly 
one long street of irregularly built houses. There was a church here 
previous to the Conquest. The present church is a neat structure in 
the Grecian style, with a tower at the west end. There are a Baptist 
chapel and an Endowed school. The Roman Fosse-way passes about 
half a mile W. from the village. A quadrangular encampment has 
been traced, and Roman coins and other antiquities have been found 
here. Cam, 14 miles S.S.W. from Gloucester: population, 1640. The 
village of Upper Cam is situated on the right, and Lower Cam on the 
left bank of the small rivulet Cam, a tributary of the Severn. The 
district is agricultural; good cheese is made here, and cider is also 
produced. Some corn-mills are in the vicinity. Cloth was formerly 
made here to some extent, but the manufacture has declined. The 
parish church consists of a nave and two aisles, with a lofty embattled 
tower at the west end. The Independents have two chapels. There 
is an Endowed school. Chalford, formerly Chalkford, 12 miles 
§8.S.E. from Gloucester : population of the ecclesiastical district, 2000. 
The cloth trade has been long carried on here; this trade employs 
several mills on the river side. The village contains many good 
houses, and commands an interesting view of the valley of the Frome. 
The Thames and Severn Junction Canal passes Chalford on the 
south, ‘The parochial chapel is a neat edifice erected by subscription 
in 1722. The Baptists and Independents have chapels. Cleeve, or 
Bishop's Cleeve, 11 miles N.E. from Gloucester: population of the 
township, 745. The village is situated a little to the westward of a 
ridge of hills called Cleeveclouds, the summit of which reaches the 
height of 1134 feet. In this locality have been traced tumuli and 
encampments, and other vestiges of ancient military works. The 
ish church is a commodious cruciform structure. From the centre 

of the building rises a handsome tower crowned with pinnacles, which 
was erected in 1700 to replace a spire which then fell. Cromhail, 
Abbots, 20 miles 8.S.W. from Gloucester, population 766, is situated 
in a narrow valley. About a century ago a tesselated pavement was 
dug up in the neighbourhood. Lastington, chiefly on the left bank of 
the river Frome, 10 miles S.8.W. from Gloucester: population of the 
tithing, 790. The parish church is a commodious edifice, with a 
= embattled tower at the west end. The Baptists and Wesleyan 
ethodists have chapels, and there are two National schools. Near 
the village are some woollen-mills. The Stroudwater Canal passes 
i n on the north-east. Frampton-on-Severn, 11 miles S.W. by S. 
from Gloucester, population 994; so called to distinguish it from 
Frampton near Bristol. The Severn, in high spring tides, sometimes 
inundates the lower parts of the village. The river Frome rises in 
the vicinity, and is supposed to have given name to the place, Frome- 
Town, or Frampton. The cliurch, erected in 1315, is a spacious 
structure, with an embattled tower at the west end. The Inde- 
pendents have a place of worship. A fair, called Frying-Pan Fair, 
is held annually on February 3rd. The Gloucester and Berkeley Ship 
Canal passes between the village and the river Severn. Jron Acton, 
25 miles 8.8.W. from Gloucester, population 1265, so called from the 


iron found in the neighbourhood, is situated in a valley watered by a 


river which runs into the Avon at Bristol. Fairs are held here on 
April 25th. and September 13th for horses, cattle, pigs, and cheese. 
King’s Stamley, 10 miles 8. by W. from Gloucester, population 2095, 
said to have been so called from one of the Mercian kings having 
resided here. Part of the village is called the borough. The cloth 
manufacture employs some of the inhabitants. Besides the parish 
church there are here a Baptist chapel and National and Infant 
schools. Leckhampton, 8 miles E. by N. from Gloucester, population 
2149, is virtually a suburb of Cheltenham, from which it is about 
2 miles distant. The parish church is a handsome structure, with a 
spire rising from the centre of the building. Many of the houses are 
of long standing. In the parish are some of the highest of the 
Cotswold Hills, which afford splendid views over Cheltenham and the 
surrounding country. Lydney, or Lidney, population 2577, situated 
in the Forest of Dean, 164 miles S.W. by W. from Gloucester, near 
the right bank of the Severn. ‘The church consists of a nave and two 
aisles, with a neat spire rising from the west end. The Baptists have 
a place of worship. Coal and iron are extensively wrought here; a 
mineral railway, with several branches, accommodates the district 
between Lydney and Monmouth on the river Wye. Lydney has a 
small market and two annual fairs. Roman remains have been found 
in the vicinity. Nailsworth, 14 miles 8. by E. from Gloucester : 
population included in the — of Avening, Horsley, and Minchin- 
hampton, in which the chapelry of Nailsworth is situated. There 
are here the parochial chapel, and chapels for Independents, Baptists, 
and Quakers. Woollen cloth is made to a small extent. In the 
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neighbourhood are some good courftry residences. Oldbury-on-Severn, 
25 miles S.W. from Gl ster, population of the chapelry 724, is 
situated on the left bank of the Severn. Remains of two Roman 
encampments have been traced in the parish, Pucklechurch, near the 
southern border of the county, 35 miles 8.8.W. from Gloucester, 
population 931, is chiefly remarkable as having been the residence of 
some of the Saxon kings. Coal is found in the vicinity. There isan 
Endowed Free school for boys and girls, founded in 1718, Sherbourne, 
24 miles E. by S. from Gloucester, population 674, on the right bank 
of a feeder of the Windrush, is pleasantly situated, and has several 
good mansions in its vicinity, including the seat of Lord Sherborne, 
which stands in a finely-wooded k. Slimbridge, 11 miles 8.8.W. 
from Gloucester, population 859, is situated in the vicinity of fertile 
land, much of which has been reclaimed from the Severn. The 
Gloucester and Berkeley Ship Canal bas the village on the south- 
west. Besides the parish church there is here a Baptist chapel. 
Stanley St. Leonards, 11 miles S. from Gloucester: population, 861. 
The cloth manufacture formerly flourished here, and is still carried 
on to a small extent. Some remains of a Benedictine monastery are 
in the neighbourhood : there is a parochial Free school. Stonehouse, 
9 miles S. by W. from Gloucester: population, 2589, Several woollen- 
mills are in the vicinity. Cloth-making employs some hand- 
loom weavers. Besides the parish church there are a chapel for 
Independents and two National schools) The Stroudwater Canal 

Stonehouse on the south. Three fairs are held annually. 
Sudeley, 18 miles E.N.E. from Gloucester: population, 77. In the 
church of Sudeley Manor, now in ruins, Queen Katherine Parr was 
buried. Some remains still exist of a strong castle erected here in 
the reign of Henry VI. About 3 miles N. from the village is Tod- 
dington, a spacious mansion, the seat of Lord Sudeley. Uley, 15 miles 
8. from Gloucester: population, 1327. The woollen manufacture 
which was formerly carried on here has been discontinued. Besides 
the parish church there are chapels for Baptists and Wesleyan 
Methodists. | Welford-on-Avon, on the north-eastern border of the 
county (which is here separated by the Avon from Warwickshire), 
$5 miles N.E. from Gloucester: population, 659. The parish church 
is chiefly in the Norman style, and has at the west end a lofty tower 
with pinnacles. The Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel, and there 


isa National school. Westbwry-on-Trym, 34 miles 8.W. by 8. from 
. Gloucester, population of the township 1883, is situated near the foot 
of King’s Weston Hill, about 4 miles N.N.W. from Bristol. A 


monastery formerly existed here. Besides the parish church, a com- 
modious and handsome edifice, with a pinnacled tower at the west 
end, there are chapels for Baptists and Wesleyan Methodists. Roman 
remains have been found in the vicinity. A remarkable cavern of 
large extent, called Pen Park Hole, is in Pen Park estate, about a 
mile and a half from Westbury. 

Ecclesiastical and Legal Jurisdiction —The county is included within 
the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. Gloucestershire is included in 
the Oxford circuit. Before the Reform Act Gloucestershire was repre- 
sented by two members in Parliament. It is now formed into two 
divisions, eastern and western, each of which sends two repr tatives. 
The boroughs of Gloucester, Stroud, Cirencester, and Tewkesbury 
each return two members to Parliament, and the borough of Chelten- 
ham one member. By the Poor-Law Commissioners the county is 
divided into 17 Poor-Law Unions, namely :—Bristol tity, Cheltenham, 
Chipping Sodbury, Cirencester, Clifton, Dursley, Gloucester, Newent, 
Northleach, Stow-on-the-Wold, Stroud, Tetbury, Tewkesbury, Thorn- 
bury, Westbury-on-Severn, Wheatenhurst, and Winchcombe, These 
Unions comprise 360 parishes and townships, with an area of 688,711 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 418,900. ‘The boundaries of the 
Unions are less extensive than those of the county. ‘The assizes are 
held at Gloucester. County courts are held at Cheltenham, Bristol, 
Chipping Sodbury, Cirencester, Dursley, Gloucester, Malmesbury, 
Newent, Newnham, Northleach, Stow, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Thorn- 
bury, and Winchcombe. Local Boards of Health have been established 
at Bristol, Cheltenham, Gloucester, and Tewkesbury. 

Manufactures.—The manufactures carried on in Gloucestershire 
are numerous and important. The cloth manufacture is extensively 
carried on in « large district, of which Stroud may be regarded as the 
centre. At Frampton-Cotterell, Winterbourn, Bitton, and Westerleigh 
are considerable hat and felt manufactories, and some persons are also 
engaged in stocking-making. The stocking manufacture is extensively 
pursued at Tewkesbury, where frame-making gives employment to 
some of the inhabitants: some of them are likewise engaged in lace- 
making. In some parte of the county there are pin manufactories. 
At Newland and English Bicknor tin-plates are made. Edge-tools are 
moade at Cooley. At Moreton and a few other places cheese-cloths 
and other articles of linen are made. The large commercial city of 
Bristol has several manufactories and works in brass, iron, g 
floor-cloths, lace, hata, soap, vinegar, &c. 

Oivil History and Antiquities.—The inhabitants of the most part of 
Gloucestershire and of Oxfordshire were at the time of the Roman 
invasion distinguished by the name of Dobuni. [Brirannia.] It 
appears that the Dobuni were subject to their neighbours the 
Catteuchlani before they were conquered by the Romans, a.p. 45, 
when they submitted to Aulus Plautius, tlhe propretor. On the 
division of the island into Pritannia Prima and Secunda, that part of 


Gloucestershire which lies south-east of the Severn was included 
Britannia Prima; the other part in Britannia Secunda. capt 


greater part of it, was included in the province named Flavia Cwsari- 
Cirencester 


great mili tions. Gloucestershire formed part of the Mercian 
kingdom pt fo i 


Under the Saxon kings it was much harassed 2 Bh Danes, and 
during the civil wars between Queen Maud and Step! 
Welsh disturbed the peace of the county with mai 
incursions during the reign of Henry IL, and in the Barons’ War the 
inhabitants took the side of the barons. In the contest between the 
houses of York and Lancaster it likewise became the scene of warfare ; 
the result of the battle of Lene fought at that time, is well 
known. In the civil wars between parliament 
many struggles between the rival forces took place in different parts 
of this county. 

The principal Roman roads in the county are the Fosse-way, 
Ermine-street, Ikenield-street, and the Via Julia. The Fosse-way 
enters Gloucestershireat Leamington, proceeds through Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh to Stow-on-the-Wold; passes on to Northleach, leaving Bourton- 
on-the-Water about half a mile to the east; then crossing the Calne 
at Fosse-bridge, it joins Ikenield-street about a mile north-east of 
Cirencester, at whi lace it crosses Ermine-street, and after a few 
miles passes into Wiltshire. Ermine-street enters the county at 
Latton, near Cricklade ; passes through Cirencester, over Birdlip 
to Gloucester; and thence proceeds through the western part of the 
county into Monmouthshire. Ikenield-street crosses Oxfordshire, and 
entering Gloucestershire at Eastleach proceeds to Cirencester, and then 
to Aust—the Trajectus Augusta of the Romans. The Via Julia led 
from Bath across the Severn into Monmouthshire, whence its course 
was continued through Glamorganshire to Caermarthenshire and St. 
David's. There are several traces of Roman camps in this county. 
One of these occurs a short distance from the Fosse-way, near the 
village of Bourton-on-the-Water ; it is quadrangular, inclosing about 
sixty acres, and on one side a paved aqueduct has been found, 
Numerous coins and other vestiges of the Romans have been dis- 
covered on this vt Among these was a curious gold signet w 
nearly an ounce, having the representation of a Roman soldier, sitting 
on a tripod, with a spear in his left hand and the Roman eagle at his 
feet. In the parish of South Cerney, about three miles south from 
Cirencester, at Sydney Park, at Sapperton, at Frampton, at Uley, at 
Stanley, at Chedworth, at Combe-End, at Tetbury, and at various 
“pase in the Forest of Dean, numerous traces of the Roman occupation 

ve been found in the shape of silver and brass coins, remains of 

baths, foundations and walls of buildings, fortifications, encam: 
&c. Woodchester, a small village about two miles and a south- 
west of Stroud, is much celebrated for the number and beauty of the 
Roman antiquities found there. A great tesselated pavement was 
discovered by the digging of graves in the churchyard of this village. 
It uppears to have been a square of 48 feet 10 inches, and in’ its general 
design of much beauty. In 1795 and 1796 the ground-plot of a very 
large Roman building was almost completely ascertained, extending 
from the churchyard to an adjoining orchard and a field. The 
remains of two hypocausts were also discovered within a little dis- 
tance of each other; several fragments of statues, of red glazed pottery 
and of glass, various pieces of stag’s horns, and numerous coins have 
been found amongst the ruins of the buildings. Very extensive and 
beautiful remains have also been found at CrkeNncESTER. 

There are likewise many traces of British, Saxon, and Danish works 
in this county. At Beachley, a point of land formed by the confluence 
of the rivers Wye and Severn, extensive earth-works are still remain- 
ing, probably of British origin. Offa’s dyke terminates here, and may 
be clearly traced crossing the road at Buttington Tump, and also near 
Brockweir. At Willersley, near i Campden, is an ancient 
camp, about sixty acres in area, incl by in good preservation. 
Another ancient encampment occurs at Gravesend, about three miles 
nearly south of Thornbury, and near it an immense tumulus; at a 
little distance is a small square camp, with a single ditch and vallum, 
On the ridge of hills called Cleeveclouds, about three miles 
north of Cheltenham, there are also many vestiges of military 
tion; the extremity of the ridge is fortified bya deep vallum 
300 yards in the form of a crescent, and inaccessible on every side but 
the front. Near Little Sodbury is an aucient camp of a rectangular 
form, 320 yards long and 200 yards broad. Ina field adjoining Gat- 
comb Park, near Minchinhampton, is an extensive oval tumulus which 
formerly had large erect stones at each end. On the summit stands 
a large fragment of rock known for ages by the name of Tingle Stone. 
In the common field near it are two large stones set upright in the 
ground. In Pen Park, in the parish of Westbury, there is a remarkable 
sencw se called Pen Park Hole. It is supposed to be an exhausted 

-mine. 

There are several fine old family seats in this county, some of which 
are of very ancient date; and there are also ruins of castles and 
The ruins of Sudeley Castie, situated about a mile south-south-east of 
Winchcombe, are grand rather than picturesque, It was built in the 
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reign of Henry VI. by Ralph Lord Boteler, on the site of a more 
ancient castle. i 


the civil wars this castle was taken by the | gro 


Parliamentarians, dismantled, and otherwise destroyed. A small side 
chapel or aisle is now used as the parish church of Sudeley. Bad- 
mington House, the family residence of the dukes of Beaufort, about 
five miles and a half east: by north from Chipping Sodbury, was erected 
in 1682, and is enriched with many paintings of the old masters. 
Among other residences which are worthy of notice are Barnsley Park, 
and Oakley Grove, near Cirencester; Barrington Hall, near North- 
leach; Blaize Castle, near Bristol; Highham Court, near Gloucester ; 
Miserden Park, near Bisley ; and Southam House, near Cheltenham. 
Statistics—According to the ‘Census of Religious Worship,’ taken 


in 1851, it ap that there were then in the county 928 places of 
worship, of which 433 belonged to the Church of England, 214 to 


five sections of Methodists, 102 to Baptists, 96 to Independents, 14 to 
Roman Catholics, 12 to Quakers, 11 to the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connexion, 9 to Mormons, 8 to ‘ Brethren,’ 7 to Unitarians,. and 22 to 
minor bodies, The total number of sittings provided was 280,746. 
In 1851 the number of day schools in the county was 1283, of which 
489 were public schools with 41,295 scholars, and 794 were private 
schools with 14,923 scholars. There were 606 Sunday schools in the 
county, with 59,154 scholars on their books; of these Sunday schools 
324 were supported by the Church of England, 117 by five sections 
of Methodists, 68 by Independents, 58 by Baptists, 8 by the Countess 
of Hunti ’s Connexion, and 31 by minor bodies, The number of 
eveni Is for adults was 26, with 782 scholars ; of literary and 

ientific institutions, mechanics institutes, &c., there were 16 in the 
county, with an aggregate membership of 2309, and upwards of 
14,000 volumes of books in the libraries attached. 

In 1852 the county 15 savings banks at Bristol, Cainscross, 
Cheltenham, Cirencester, Dursley, Gloucester, Kingswood, Lechlade, 
Newnham, Stow-on-the-Wold, Tetbury, Tewkesbury, Thornbury, 
Winchcombe, and Wotton-under-Edge, The total amount owing to 
depositors on 20th November 1852 was 935,922/. 13s. 10d. 

GLUCHOF. [Czernicor.] 

GLUCKSTADT. [Hoxsrety.] 

GMUND. [Jaxr.] 

GMUNDEN. [Ens.] 

GNOSSUS, or CNOSSUS, [Canpra.] 

GOA, formerly capital of the Portuguese possessions in India, is 
situated in the province of Bejapore, on an island about 24 miles in 
cireumference, formed by the river Mandova, and stands in about 
15° 28’ N. lat., 73° 51’ E. long. The ancient city, which, being un- 
healthy, is now deserted except by about 4000 inhabitants, was once 
a splendid and populous place, containing many magnificent dwellings 

a great number of elegant churches and monasteries. Thearchi- 
tecture of its public buildings far surpasses anything attempted by 
Europeans in India. The palace church is built after the model of 
St. Peter's in Rome, the church of St. Dominic is, or was, ornamented 
with paintings by Italian masters; the cathedral would be an ornament 
to any city in Europe; and the Augustine monastery and church are 
noble structures, In the church of the Jesuits is the fine monument 
of St. Francis Xavier. Most of these edifices are now fast going to decay. 
Goa gives title to an archbishop and has a diocesan Suainany. ~ The 
new town, named Panjim, stands 5 miles nearer the sea the 
ancient city. It is a handsome, well-built place, with 18,000 to 
20,000 inhabitants. With the exception of the viceroy and the prin- 
¢ipal functionaries, who are natives of Portugal, the inhabitants are 
mostly a mixed the d dants of European and Indian women, 
and all of them are Roman Catholics, 

GOAT ISLAND. [Canapa.] 

GOBAIN, ST. [Atsyz.] 

GOBI, sometimes, but incorrectly, (obi, is a Mongolian term signi- 
fying ‘ desert,’ and employed to indicate the immense tract of desert 
country which exte from the neighbourhood of Yarkand and 
Khotan (80° E, long.) to the Kingkhan Odla (120° E. long.), Buta 
portion of this desert extends east of the Kingkhan Oola to the 
northern boundary of the Chinese province of Leao-tong, more than 
five farther east. The Gobi lies between 35° and 45° N. lat. 
Its mean width may be between 350 and 400 miles, and its length 
perbaps not less than 1800 miles. . 

That portion of the desert which is partly included in the Chinese 

vipeé of Kan-si seems to contain the least sterile part of it; and 
we a the towns of Hami and Shat-shew (Sand-town) the desert 
probably is not much more than 200 miles across. West of the pro- 

i of Kan-si its surface consists of loose sand, which is sometimes 
raised by the winds into the air, and moves along the ground like a 
body of water. This country is drained by the river Yarkand. That 

of the Gobi which extends east. of the province of Kan-si is 
called Ta-Gobi (the Great Gobi), and is somewhat better known than 
the Western Gobi: its central part is a valley of uneven surface, 
extending east and west, and from 150 to 250 milesacross, Its lowest 
part is from 2600 to 3000 feet above the sea-level, and is covered with 
_ gravel and small stones; wh it has received from the Chinese the 
name of Shamo (Sea of Sand), The soil is mostly impregnated with 
different kinds of salt, and the lakes, which are numerous, are brackish. 
To the north and south of this valley are mountainous tracts of 
country, which on an average may be from 100'to 150 miles across. 


They are partly wooded, and contain in many places excellent pasture- 


und. 
The climate of the Gobi is extremely cold. The winter lasts more 
than nine months; and even in July and August snow falls, and it 
frequently freezes in the night. 

(Du Halde, History of China.) 

GODALMING, Surrey, a market-town and municipal borough in the 
parish of Godalming, is situated in a valley on the right bank of the 
river Wey, in 51° 11’ N. lat., 0° 37’ W. long., distant 44 miles S. by 
W. from Guildford, 33 miles §.W. from London by road, and 344 
miles by the London and South-Western railway. The population of 
the town of Godalming in 1851 was 2218. The borough is governed 
by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, one of whom is mayor. The 
living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Surrey and diocese of _ 
Winchester. 

Godalming consists chiefly of a main street, nearly a mile long; 
with which the suburb of Mead-row and the village of Ferncombe on 
the north-east are nearly united. The town is paved and lighted. The 
town-hall is a neat modern building. The parish church, situated 
between the High-street and the river, consists of a nave and chancel, 
with aisles, and is 132 feet long; the tower is early Norman, the rest 
of the church is early English, with later insertions. In the interior 
is a monumental tablet to the Rev. Owen Manning, the historian of 
the county. There is a district church which was opened in 1849. 
The Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, Quakers, and Unitarians 
have places of worship. There are National and British schools; a 
savings bank ; and a public reading-room. A county court is held in 
the town. ing was the original seat of the manufacture of 
fleecy hosiery, some of which is still made here. Paper-making, the 
hosiery manufacture, and the preparation of wash-leather employ 
many of the inhabitants. Hoops for butter-tubs are made in large 
quantities. The Wey is navigable up to Godalming, and there is here 
a spacious wharf, Some corn-mills, oil-mills, and fulling-mills are 
near the town. A market for corn is held on Wednesday, and fairs 
are held on February 13th and July 10th, for cattle, &c. 

(Manning and Bray, Surrey ; Brayley, Surrey ; Communication from 
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DUSTAN.] 
GODERICH. [Canapa. 
GODMANCHESTER. [Huytrnaponsutre.] 


GODSTONE, Surrey, a village and the seat of a Poor-Law Union 
in the parish of Godstone, is situated on the left side of Broadmead 
water, a feeder of the Medway, in 51° 15’ N. lat., 0° 3’ W. long., 
distant 26 miles E. from Guildford,and 18 miles 8. by E. from London 
by road. Godstone station of the London and South-Eastern rail- 
way, which is 2 miles from the village, is 27 miles distant from 
London, The population of the parish of Godstone in 1851 was 
1657. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Surrey and 
diocese of Winchester. Godstone Poor-Law Union contains 14 
parishes, with an area of 40,211 acres, and a population in 1851 of 8871. 
The place is chiefly remarkable for its quarries of sandstone of a 
particularly durable description. The neighbourhood, which is 
picturesque and healthy, contains several good mansions. 

GODSTOW. [OxrorpsHire.]} 

GOES, or TER-GOES. [Bzvenanp.] 

GOJAM. [AByssrn1a.] 

GOLCONDA. [Huypusran.] 

GOLD COAST COLONY. The Gold Coast is a part of Upper 
Guinea, but its boundary is not exactly determined. Geographers 
state that Cape Three Points (2° 30’ W. long.) constitutes its western 
boundary ; but our navigators extend it farther west to the small 
river Assinnee (about 5° W. long.), nearly 70 miles E. from Cape 
Lahoo. On the east, the eastern mouth of the river Lagos (4° 20/ 
E. long.) is generally considered as constituting its boundary towards 
Benin, though the most eastern districts are often distinguished by 
the name of the Slave Coast. In the interior are the powerful king- 
doms of the Ashantees and Dahomey, on which most of the small 
states along the coast are dependent. According to Governor Hill, 
in his dispatch to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, transmitting 
the ‘Blue Book’ for 1851, the territory under British protection is 
estimated to include about 8000 square miles of country, with a 
population of about 400,000. In a despatch of April 15th, 1853, 
however, Governor Hill states that he considers his previous estimate 
of the population to be exaggerated, and that it is probably not 
more than 300,000. The revenue of the colony is derived from a 
government grant of 4000/. per annum, a duty of half per cent. ad 
valorem ou all imports, and certain small fees. The income for 1852 
amounted to 6739/. 198. 64d., the expenditure to 6402/. 5s. 8d.. The 
value of the imports for the year 1852 amounted tu 71,635/.; the 
value of the exports for the same year amounted to 159,250/. 

Nearly in the centre of the coast is the fortress of Accra. The 
country west of Accra has an undulating surface, with a small 
proportion of level ground: the hills are covered with shrubs and 
timber of small growth. The coast, though rarely high, is rocky 
and bold. At Accra the low country begins, and extends a consider- 
able way to the eastward. It is a fertile, open, and level plain, 
which contains extensive savannahs covered with high grass ; but in 
some parts it is thickly wooded with fine trees, The shores here 
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are flat and sandy. There are no harbours along the coast; and as 
the surf is very violent, the trading vessels are obliged to anchor 
four or five miles from the beach. This coast was formerly much 
resorted to by European and American vessels for ‘slaves. At present 
it is visited by a few vessels for palm-oil, gold, and ivory: they give 
in exchange firearms, iron and iron-ware, tobacco, rum, Manchester 
cottons, and some other articles. 

The whole of this coast being near 5° N. lat., is considered one of 
the hottest countries on the globe ; yet the mean temperature is only 
78°, and in the cold season the thermometer sometimes falls to 73° 
or 74°. During the Hamattan season, from the middle of December 
to March, which is the driest and coolest part of the year, the wind 
blows from north-east. The great rainy season begins in March, and 
continues to the beginning of June. From June to the end of. 

* September is the warm season, which is the most unhealthy, espe- 
cially the month of August, when the fogs are denser than at other 
times, and generate fevers. In October and November showers of 
rain are frequent. Except during the Hamattan season, the winds 
blow from the west in the middle of the day, from 11 to 3 o'clock, 
but in the evening from south-west, and in the morning from north- 
west. The climate is in general unhealthy, especially to Europeans 
on their arrival. Every person is attacked by a fever, which is called 
the seasoning. This fever in many instances proved fatal; but it is 
stated that of late years the administration of quinine has been 
found exceedingly useful in promoting the recovery of persons 
attacked by the fever. 

Cape Coast Castle is the principal English fortress; it is situated in 
5° 5’ N. lat., 1° 12’ W. long., and covers a considerable area. In it 
are apartments for the officers, and barracks for the private soldiers. 
There are some spacious warehouses. It is built on a rock close to 
the sea. Near it are the small outposts called Fort William and 
Fort Victoria. The town, which is behind the fortress, is of con- 
siderable extent; it has about 10,000 inhabitants, of whom about 20 
are Europeans. The streets are regularly arranged, but the houses 
are of mud, and huddled together. Within Cape Coast Castle is a 
government-school, which in 1852 was attended by 153 boys. 

The other forts are Accra, Annamaboe, and Dixcove. | Fort St. 
James at Accra is occupied by a small ison. The native popu- 
lation is stated to be about 3000, The fort is situated on the coast 
in 5° 32’ N. lat., 0° 12’ W. long., and the station is regarded as 
among the most healthy on the Gold Coast, In the vicinity of 
Accra is the Dutch fort of Crevecour. About 3 miles E. from Accra 
is the fort of Christiansborg, and about 30 miles N.E. from Accra is 
the fort of Fredensborg, both recently purchased from the Danes by 
the British government. The purchase of the Danish forts on this 
coast has added considerably to the area of territory under British 

rotection. ANNAMABOE has been noticed separately, The popu- 

fation is said to be about 4500. The exports include the articles 
usually sent from this coast, namely, palm-oil, gold-dust, ivory, and 
grains, and the imports include British manufactured goods of a 
useful description, besides arms, gunpowder, spirits, and wines. 
Annamaboe is an entrep6t of commerce for Ashantee and the interior. 
Dizcove is situated in 4° 48’ N. lat., 1° 57’ W. long. The bay affords 
accommodation for vessels of 100 tons to take in their cargoes. The 
native population inhabiting the town is about 1200. 

The introduction of civilising influences to the native population 
of the Gold Coast, is chiefly owing to the labours of the Wesleyan 
missionaries. From the despatches of successive governors of the 
colony, addressed to the Secretary of State, it would appear that 
considerable progress has been made in communicating to the natives 
the benefits of an educational and industrial training. In the year 
1852 the Wesleyan chapels were attended by upwards of 6000 persons, 
and about 1200 children were in attendance at the schools of the 
mission. Mr. Freeman, the missionary superintendent, established in 
1851 an industrial school and garden at ; about 8 miles from 
Cape Coast Castle. In February 1852 there were 23 native youths 
under training at this establishment. On December 81st 1852 Mr. 
Freeman, writing to Governor Hill, says, “We have now about 750 
vines, and 5000 coffee plants. The lads.in the establishment work 
willingly, and behave well.” The Wesleyan Missionary Society 
== above 50001. a year on the Gold Coast Mission. Among 
other evidences of advancing civilisation may be noticed the erection 
by the natives of many neat cottages for the residence of their 

families, with some pretension to the conveniences and comforts of 

European dwellings, and the construction of several roads to 

facilitate communication between the towns and villages in the 
interior, The roads have been constructed voluntarily by the natives 
under the direction of the missionaries. These encouraging features 
have been more particularly noticeable in the neighbourhood of 

Abrakrampa, the capital, and Domonasi, the second town of the 

Abrah tribe and district, in the Cape Coast territory. In some of 

the principal towns of the interior chapels for Christian worship 
have been built by the chiefs at their own expense. 

Governor Hill has endeavoured to enlist the sympathies and 
co-operation of the native chiefs, by forming them into a kind of 
legislative body, including the council, with the executive at ita head. 
Each chief has agreed to pay a poll-tax of 1s. yearly for each nm 
belonging to his tribe: from the fund thus provided each chiet is to 


receive a stipend to support the dignity of his position, and from it is — 
to be defrayed the pi of such ab measures of improvement 
as the legislative body may agree to undertake. Besides the school 
at Cape Coast Castle, already n the Governor has recently 
established one in the interior, which in April 1853 had 24 scholars, 
and he proposes to establish schools at such places within the range 
of his government as have not been already supplied by the Wesleyan 
body. He has also employed the natives composing the Gold Coast 
corps, ae ad Bae cune aivir Se ae and wn a 
executing works of public utility, gi em the opportunity of 
attending the regimental school when they can be spared from other 
service. ee, ee regener athens wlodge of a 
siderable progress i and a know rs) \ 
mechanical arts. By their labours 40 miles of a military road has 
been opened through the Assin country, directly into the interior 
towards the capital of Ashantee; and a fine carriage-road to Anna- 
maboe was in process of construction in April 1853. On this road 
a handsome bridge had been constructed, at the entrance of the town, 
the granite for which had been first quarried by the soldiers from a 
deposit opened by them in the immediate neighbourhood. 

(Robertson, Notes on Africa; Hutton, Voyage to Africa ; Adams, 
Remarks on the Countries extending from Cape Palmer to the River 
Congo ; Monrad, Gemihlde der Kiiste von Guinea ; Parliamentary Papers.) 

GOLDBERG, ([Lreenrrz.) 

GOMBROON, called also Bunder Abbas, a sea-port town, situated 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Persia, opposite the far-famed island of 
Ormuz. The town was once flourishing, and carried on such an exten- 
sive trade that the English, French, and Dutch found it advantageous 
to maintain large factories here ; but owing to some dispute among the 
natives, the factories were destroyed, and the place abandoned by 
peans, after which its trade was removed to Abushehr, or Bushire. Before 
that event the town is said to have contained 30,000 inhabitants ; now 
the population is reduced to 3000 or 4000 Arabs. It is surrounded 
by a mud-wall, about three-quarters of a mile in circumference. The 
houses are flat-roofed, but rather commodiously built; the streets, as 
in most oriential towns, are narrow and dirty. The best building in 
the town is the palace of the sheikh, which was formerly the Dutch 
factory, and has been converted into the residence of the Arabian 
chief. There is a good anchorage off the town, where a vessel may be 
perfectly sheltered. The sheikh of Gombroon is dependent on the 
Sultan of Muscat, in Arabia. 

GOMERA. [Canarres.] 

GOMOR. UNGARY.] 

GONDAR, a city of Abyssinia, and the residence of the Negus, or 
nominal emperor of that country, is situated on hilly ground at the 
north-eastern extremity of the plain of Dembea, 30 miles N.E. from 
the lake of Dembea, or Zana, at an elevation of 7420 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is irregularly built, the houses or huts are all 
of one story high and thatched. The emperor's , & square 
stone buil flanked with towers, is the only building of any pre- 
tensions in the town. There are no shops or bazaars, goods and 
merchandise of whatever sort being exposed for sale on mats in the 
open market-place. ‘The town has greatly declined from its condition 
before the emperors had lost their authority ; it then contained from 
50 to 100 churches (but Abyssinian churches are not imposing struc- 
tures), and above 50,000 inhabitants. The town has some manufactures, 
which comprise fire-arms, sword-blades, knives, scissors, razors, shields, 
coarse pottery, &c. There is some trade by means of kafilas thro 
Gondar between the southern parts of Abyssinia and Massowa: 
chief articles of this transit trade are slaves, musk, wax, elephants’ 
tusks, coffee, honey, some gold, and a kind of spice called khélé. 
Most of the inhabitants of Gondar (with the exception of the priests 
and the slaves) are engaged in this trade. There are caravan roads 
from Gondar to Baso on the Nile. Gondar is also the capital of the 
kingdom of Amhara, one of the states into which Abyssinia is divided. 
(Asyssrxta.] A great quantity of rain falls at Gondar, but the 
temperature is warm ; the mean temperature, according to Riippell, of 
seven months from October to April inclusive, being 69°. The 
lowest temperature observed during the interval was 53-09°, which 
was one morning in December. Gondar is situated in about 12° 36’ 
N, lat., 87° 30’ KE. long, == 

GOOD HOPE, CAPE OF. [Car or Goop Horr.] 

GOODWIN SANDS. [Kenv.] 

GOOLE, West <p, Se} Yorkshire, a market-town, river-port, and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Snaith, is situated on 
the right bank of the river Ouse at its junction with the river Dutch, 
in 58° 42’ N. lat., 0° 50’ W. long., distant 30 miles E.S.E. from York, 
180 miles N.N.W. from London by road, and 196 miles by the Great 
Northern and Goole Pontefract and Wakefield railways. The popu- 
lation of the town in 1851 was 4722. The livings are perpetual 
curacies in the archdeaconry and diocese of York, Goole Poor-Law 
Union contains 17 parishes and townships, with an area of 36,914 
acres, and a a ape in 1851 of 13,545. 

Goole bas only recently risen into importance. The opening of the 
canal from Goole to Ferrybridge, the establishment of Goole as a 
bonding port in 1829, the subsequent erection of docks, and the com- 
pletion of the Goole, Pontefract, and Wakefield railway have greatly 
promoted the prosperity of the town. The ship-dock is 600 feet long 
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feet wide, with 18 feet depth of water, and will contain 54 
ships; at the quays there is sufficient accommodation 
The barge dock, or dock for country vessels, is 900 feet 
feet wide, and will contain 200 vessels averaging 50 or 60 
each. There is a commodious dock for large steam-vessels, a dock 
ong tite: Saat dock of large dimensions, and a patent 
by 
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basin or entrance harbour is 250 feet 
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with 9 feet depth of water. The custom-house 
There are extensive warehouses for the Lcreapl 
ise of every description. For the reception o} 

there are ponds capable of receiving upwards of 
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st vessels, 
tons, 116, tonnage 8824 ; above 50 tons, 396, tonnage 25,041: 
steam-vessels, under 50 tons, 2, tonnage 27 ; above 50 tons, 7, tonnage 
the 1853 there entered and cleared at the port in 
sailing-vessels, tonnage bein 


ei ee ges soe Eo ibuted 45007. ; 
chapels for ents and ethodists; National and 
Infant schools ; a Wesleyan day school; a literary and scientific insti- 
tution ; a savings bank, and several charitable societies. A weekl. 
market is held on Wednesday. The town is lighted with gas. 
¢o1 court is held in Goole. 

RIA. [Georara.] 
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ie vig) teonind dere which peed fd 
‘or eight months e . Goree belongs to the 
ve erected some fortotions and a ats upon it. The 
is an entrep6t for gum, ivory, dust, oil, and 
ucts of the neigh i ‘of the continent of Africa, 
is deficient in wood water, although part of it is 
swampy. The total population is about 5000, all liberated or free 
Africans, except about a score of Frenchmen who fill official or 
mercantile situations on the island. 
GOREE. (Gzorera. ; 
GOREY, county of Wexford, Ireland, a market-town and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union in the parish and barony of Gorey, is situated 
about 28 miles N. by E. from Wexford, and 60 miles 8, from Dublin. 
ulation of the town in 1851 was 2973, besides 1420 inmates 
of the Union workhouse. Gorey Poor-Law Union comprises 25 
divisions, with an area of 129,704 acres, and a population in 
1851 of 31,281. 
The town of 


was ieee bes by charter of James I. when 
Say: called Newborough, but name has not been in general use. 
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GORLITZ. [Lreonrrz. 

GORT, county of Galway, Ireland, a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union in the pari of Beagh, Kiltartan, and Kilmac- 
duagh, is situated in 53° 4’ N. lat., 8° 50’ W. long., distant about, 18 
miles 8.E. by 8. from Galway, and 125 miles W. 8. from Dublin. 
The population of the town in 1851 was 2405, besides 2637 in the 
Union workhouse. Gort Poor-Law Union comprises 20 electoral 

with an area of 107,919 acres, and a population in 1851 of 


287, 
ial sles ot Elec’ $4 ont ind sobiribty reco Tt is situated 
in a plain, which is nearly surrounded by a mountainous country, 
with wood og water. Being remote from other market- 
towns it a considerable retail trade. The A pure blic ey ee: 
are the parish church, a Roman Catholic pel, a district bridew ; 


and an infantry barrack, Three annual fairs are held. A stream 
from Loughcooter runs through the town of Gort to the Bay of Galway. 
Tn its course from the lough, both before and after reaching Gort, the 
stream several times disappears, and finds it way for considerable 
distances by subterraneous channels. Before reaching Gort it takes 
the name of the Blackwater. 

GORTIN, county of Tyrone, Ireland, a village and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union in the parish of Lower Badony, is situated on the 
Owenreagh rivulet in 54° 43’ N. lat., 7° 18’ W. long., distant 8 miles 
N.N.E. from Omagh, and 118 miles*N.N.W. from Dublin. The popu- 
lation of the village in 1851 was 372, besides 241 in the Union work- 
house. Gortin Poor-Law Union comprises 13 electoral divisions, with 
an area of 111,319 acres, and a population in 1851 of 17,248. Gortin 
is situated in the midst of secluded and very picturesque mountain 

Besides the parish church, there are here a dispensary, a 


aeinery and the Union workhouse. 
GORTZ (Goritz, Gorizia), a large circle in the Kiistenland, or Illy- 
rian Littoral, in Austria, was comprised in the former government of 
Trieste. Its area is 1124 square miles. The population, according 
to the census of the empire in 1850-51, was 192,511. The circle is 
traversed by chains of the Alps in the north, which are: of calcareous 
formation and well wooded, but a great part of the surface is level. 
It is watered by the Isonzo and Idriza; and produces wine, silk, 
flax, hemp, fruit, timber, and a small quantity of corn. . 
GORTZ, the chief town of the circle, is situated on the left bank 
of the Isonzo, about 25 miles N.N.W. from Trieste, and contains about 
10,000 inhabitants. The older part of the town is built on a hill, 
part of which is occupied by an old castle, once the residence of the 
counts of Gértz, now a prison ; this part is surrounded by walls. The 
lower part of the town is modern and well built, Girtz is the seat 
of a bishop, and has four churches besides the cathedral, an episcopal 
palace, i ; a college, town-hall, a theatre, a philosophical 
academy, Piarist college, and several other schools, including one for 
Jews. ‘he barrack in the great square at the foot of the castle rock 
was originally a Jesuits’ college. The Attems family possesses the well- 
known ‘ Roman Stone,’ which affords evidence that the ancient Norica 
stood in the vicinity of this town. Gdrtz has large silk factories, 
dye-works, ies, tan-yards, bleach-grounds for wax, &c. 
Rosoglio is one of its industrial products. There is a brisk 
general trade. Charles X., ex-king of France died in 1836 in the 
castle of Grafenburg, and is buried in the chapel of the convent of 
Castagnovizza above the town. There is a good road from Gortz to 
Trieste. 


GOSFORD. [CumBrrtanD.] 

GOSPORT, Hampshire, a market-town, sea-port, and fortified town 
in the parish of Alverstoke, is situated on the western side of Ports- 
mouth harbour, near its mouth, in 50° 48’ N. lat., 1° 7’ W. long., 
distant 14 miles 8.E. from Southampton, 77 miles 8.W. from London 
bee and 89 miles by the London and South-Western railway. 

population of the town of Gosport in 1851 was 7414. The livings 
are perpetual curacies in the archdeaconry and diocese of Winchester. 
The town is governed by trustees, under an old Act of Parliament, 
vacancies, when they occur, being filled up from the general body of 
the inhabitants by vote of the surviving trustees. 

Gosport in the reign of Henry VIII. was a mere village, inhabited 
by fishermen. It is now a place of considerable importance. The 
town is well lighted with gas. Gosport has two churches, Holy 
Trinity church, erected about 1680, a neat and spacious edifice, in 
the south of the town, and St. Matthew's church, erected in 
1846, The Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, and Roman Catholics 
have places of worship; there are National and British schools, two 
Young Men’s societies for religious and mental improvement, a savings 
bank, an almshouse, and several charitable associations. <A floating 

i affords constant communication with Portsmouth, and a float- 
ing pier enables passengers to embark on the Isle of Wight packets at 
all times of the tide. The coasting trade is considerable. There are 
several distilleries, and an extensive iron-foundry where chain-cables 
and anchors are made. Saturday is the principal market-day; second- 
ary markets are held on Tuesday and Thursday. Fairs are held on 
May 4th and October 10th. 

bout fifty years since Gosport was fortified by a line of bastions 
extending from Weovil to Alverstoke. Within the lines is the Royal 
Clarence Yard at Weovil, containing the brewery, the victualling 
department, the establishment for Mtg Aa ge by machinery, and 
storehouses for provisions for the Royal Navy. Near the extremity 
of the point of land which forms the west side of Portsmouth harbour 
is situated the Royal Hospital of Haslar, erected between 1750 and 
1762. At the northern extremity of the point of land on which 
Haslar Hospital is built, an extremely strong fort and barracks have 
been lately constructed for the protection of the entrance of Ports- 
mouth harbour. A deep creek, which intervenes between Haslar and 
Gosport, is spanned by a bridge. Bingham town is a populous suburb 
of Gosport, containing many genteel residences ; and Anglesea, about 
2 miles from Gosport, on Stoke’s Bay, is a fashionable watering-place. 

(Parliamentary Papers; Warner, Hampshire; Land We Live In, 
vol. i.; Communication from Gosport.) 

GOSSELIES. [Harnavtr.] 

GOTHA, the capital of the duchy of Saxe-Gotha, which upon tho 


GUTHALAND, 


GRAAF REYNET. 


extinction of the direct line in 1825 came to the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg. Gotha is situated at an elevation of about 756 feet above 
the sea, near the Leine, a feeder of the Nease, in 50° 57’ N. lat., 
10° 42’ E. long., and has about 15,000 inhabitants, It is a station on 
the Thuringian railway, by which it is 8 miles W. from Erfurt and 
E. from Eisenach. It is a handsome town, and since the ramparts 
have been taken down and laid out in public walks, presents an open 
cheerful appearance. Its form is a long irregular quadrilateral ; it 
has 4 gate-entrances, 5 public squares, and 16 principal streeta. The 
streets are well paved and lighted. 

The principal public buildings are the ducal palace of Friedenstein, 
which stands on the summit of a high hill, and is surrounded by a 
terrace, gardens, and pleasure-grounds. It contains a library of 
150,000 volumes and 5000 manuscripts, among which are 14 folio, 
volumes of St, Bernard's Correspondence, and 500 Arabic manuscripts. 
In the palace are also one of the most celebrated collections of coins 
in Europe, comprising 10,000 ancient and 52,000 modern coins; a 
library of works on Numismatics of 6000 volumes; an Oriental 
museum ; a gallery of above 1500 paintings; collections of antiqui- 
ties, the fine arta, natural history, &c. The other buildings of note 
are—the arsepal, the old and new town-hall, house of assembly of the 
States, and seven churches (the principal of which are St, Margaret's, 
with the ducal vaults, and the church of the Orphan Asylum), all of 
which belong to the Lutherans, The Gymnasium, founded in 1524, 
is one of the best in Germany. Gotha has a training school for 
teachers, various other schools, and several charitable institutions. 
The ‘ Almanac de Gotha’ has nti here annually since 1774. 

The manufactures comprise muslins and cottons, porcelain, paper, 
cloth, linen, thread, yarn, camlets, tobacco, beer, sausages, musical 
and surgical instruments, toys, pewter and japan goods, furniture, 
gunpowder, saddlery, &. The large ccremnienl establishment of 
Justus Perthes employs several hundred designers, engravers, printers, 
and colourers of maps, which have a vast circulation. Near the town 
is the observatory of Seeberg. 

GOTHALAND. [Swevey.] 

GOTHARD, ST. [Atrs. 

GOTHENBURG (Gottenburg, in Swedish Géteburg), a town in 
Sweden, is situated on the river Gita, about 5 miles from the 
Cattegat, and has about 30,000 inhabitants. Opposite the town the 
river widens to nearly one mile and forms an excellent harbour. 
The town, which is built on the southern banks of the harbour, is 
traversed by numerous canals, which are supplied with water by a 
small river called the Liindal ; these canals are crossed by 21 bridges. 
The houses are mostly built of stone or bricks well stuccoed. The 
streets are regular, and intersect one another at right angles; they 
are well-paved, but without foot-pavements, The canals running 
through them being planted with trees, give to Gothenburg a great 
similarity to many of the towns in the Netherlands. The town has 
few interesting buildings, and is far from being picturesque, but from 
the rocky hills in the neighbourhood many lovely views may be 
obtained. Among the most important structures in the town are the 
new exchange, the cathedral, the Swedish church, the arsenal, the 
town-hall, the theatre, &c, The town is in a very thriving state. Its 
commerce is extensive, Its exports consist chiefly of iron and steel, 
deals, tar, pitch, copper, bark, &. The imports comprise colonial 
produce, salt, wine, rice, fish, &c. Many vessels are built here. The 
manufactures are numerous, and the town is the most important 
trading place after Stockholm in all Sweden. Among its industrial 
products are plain and printed cottons, woollen-cloth, sail-cloth, 
tobacco, refined sugar, snuff, glass, paper, porter, leather, &c. 
Gothenburg is the seat of the governor of Gétheborg-Liin, and of a 
bishop. It has a college and public library, public baths, a society 
of arta, two free schools, two orphan asylums, a chamber of commerce, 
and several other useful institutions. The harbour is defended by 
three forts, and has about 17 feet water. Steamers ply by the Gita 
River and the line of the Géta Canal to Stockholm. [Swepgn.] In 
1849 there arrived from foreign ports 1018 vessels; the departures for 
foreign porta numbered 1011; this is exclusive of steamers, of which 
the number that entered and cleared out was 88. In the coasting trade 
there were 718 arrivals and 1462 departures. The population of 
oy town at the commencement of this century was only about 

000, 

GOTHLAND (Gottland), an island in the Baltic, extends 
between 56° 55’ and 58° N. lat., 18° 10’ and 19° 10’E. long, Its 
greatest length from north to south is about 80 miles, from east 
to west about 33 miles. The southern part of the island is a 

ninsula about 10 miles in length, connected with the northern part 
ty 4 narrow isthmus a little more than a mile acrosa, Gothland, with 
the adjacent islets of Fir’, Gottska Sandi, and a few others, forms 
the Lan of Wisby, the total area of which is 1211 square miles, with 
4 population of 43,268 in 1845. 

The island of Gothland is of limestone formation ; the surface rises 
from 80 to 150 feet above the sea; the coasts are indented by 
numerous bays. 

The surface of this island is hilly, and mostly covered with wood: 
in a few places swamps occur, but they are not of great extent, 
The coasts are generally low. The climate is comparatively very 
temperate ; the walnut, mulberry, and grape ripen in the open air 


in favourable situations. The principal articles of e are 
timber, wood, sandstone, marble, and lime. Many icts of the 
island are fertile and well cultivated ; ye barley, and hops are 
grown. Its horses and black cattle are of small size, but its she 

have lately been much improved. The roads throughout the nd 
are good, and the farmhouses well built. Game is abundant, There 
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are ruins of above 100 churches on the island, dating from the 1 
and 12th centuries. The island of Gothland is separated from 
by Fiiré-Sund, which is hardly two miles wide. 

Wisby, the capital, and the seat of a bishop, is situated 
western coast, and contains about 4000 inhabitants. It is an 
place ; but the date of its foundation is unknown. In the 1 
1lth centuries it was a trading city; and to judge 
Anglo-Saxon, Arabic, Persian, and other coins found here, it 
one time have been a famous centre of commerce. The town 
recovered its prosperity after its capture and plunder by V: 
IIL. of Denmark in 1361. In the middle ages it was the centre of 
extensive trade with all the countries round the Baltic Sea, and 
commercial usages established by its merchants (known under 
name of the Ordinances of Wisby) were long in force in all 
northern countries, The town during this od was eit é 
siderable, and there still exist ruins of large bui anges its neighb 
hood. There are no less than 18 ruined churches ; feudal walls 
towers of the town still exist entire as they stood in the 13th le 
St. Mary’s church, the only one now Foyt up for the use of the 
inhabitants, is a gothic structure dating from a.p. 1190. There are 
the ruins of a castle also, and of several convents. These ruins, and 
many of the houses of the town, which were constructed the 
wealthy merchants of Wisby in times long gone by, are 
interesting to the lover of gothic architecture. Steamers ply regu 
larly between Wisby and Westervik on the coast of Sweden, and also 
to Stockholm. The commerce of ae pee town is confined to the 

roduce of its forests and quarries, to the exportation of rye, but 
it is rather active and thriving. It has a good gre 

GOTTINGEN, a town in Hanover, is situated in a broad and 
fertile valley interspersed with gentle eminences, at the foot of the 
Hainberg, a naked mountain, in 51° 31’ N. lat., 9° 56’ E. long., at a 
distance of 60 miles 8. from Hanover, to which a railway in part 
completed is being made through Gottingen to Cassel. It is built on 
both sides of the New Leine, an artifical arm of the Leine; at an 
elevation of about 470 feet above the level of the sea, and has about 
11,000 inhabitants. The name of Gottingen first occurs in a record 
of the times of the emperor Otho I. About the year 1360, it 
became a member of the Hanseatic league; but it owes its modern 
celebrity to the university instituted by George IL, king of England 
and elector of Hanover, in the year 1734. The town is surrounded 
by ramparts, which have been laid out in agreeable planta- 
tions and avenues of lime-trees. It is divided into the Old 
Town, New Town, and the quarter of Masch; has four gates, and 
some inconsiderable suburbs. It is in general well-built, and the 
streets are mostly broad, sa, and paved with basalt, There are 
three squares or open spaces, the chief of which are the market-place 
with a fountain and basin, and a handsome esplanade. There are 
three Lutheran churches, a Calvinist church, and a Roman Catholic 
chapel. The other edifices of note are the guildhall, hospital, obser- 
vatory, and the university buildings. 

The university, entitled the ‘Georgia Augusta,’ was opened in 
1737. The number of students between 1822 and 1826 averaged 
1481 annually ; between 1831 and 1837 the average fell to 868, and 
the dismissal of some of its ablest professors by the King of Hanover 
for political reasons, reduced the number still lower. In 1845 the 
stadaats numbered only 633 ; in 1850 the number rose to 715. It 
has four faculties : protestant theology, law, medicine, and philosophy. 
The library contains upwards of 400,000 volumes, and 3800 manu- 
scripts, Connected with the university are a museum con 
valuable collections of paintings, models, instruments, coins, &c.; an 
observatory, lying-in-hospital, chemical laboratory, and a botanic 
garden. A new hall was finished in 1837. Gdéttingen has also a royal 
society of sciences, a protestant gymnasium attended by above 200 
pupils, several printing establishments, a female high-school, a house 
of correction, &c. The university is the main support of the town: 
but it has also considerable manufactures of woollens, leather, 3 
and candles, musical and scientific instruments, stockings, &c. 
linen trade is also extensive. Tobacco, sausages, books, and tobacco- 
pipes are important articles of trade. Under the French empire 
Gottingen was the capital of the department of the Leine, 

GOTTORP. (Scuterswie.] 

GOUDA. [Hotvanp.] 

GOVAN. [Lanarksurne.] 

GOYAZ.. [Brazit.] 

GOZZO ISLANDS. te 

GRAAF or GRAAFF REYNET, the chief town of the district of 
Graaf Reynet, Cape of Good Hope, is situated on the Senay Pee 
in 32° 5’ 8. lat., 24° 57’ E. long., distant about 140 miles N.N.W. from 
Port Elizabeth, and 120 miles N.W. from Graham’s Town. The town 
stands at the foot of the Great Sneeuw Bergen, or Snow Mountain. 
In the month of February 1854 considerable excitement was caused 
in the town and district of Graaf Reynet by the report that gold had 
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been discovered near the town of Smithfield, on the Caledon River, 
about 160 miles N.E. by N. from Graaf town. The quality of 
the gold found was pronounced to be fine, and the quantity promised 
to be abundant. The gold was found imbedded in quartz. One nugget 
picked up within the week weighed 88 grains: the pursuit how- 
ever has not been yar esoaly ollowed out, probably because the 
gold district itself is what was called the Sovereignty, and which 
no longer forms Beer of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 
GRACIAS-A-DIOS. Be Caginic} 


Azores ; CANARIES, 
GRADISKA. 
GRACIA MAGNA. wa Grexora.] 
Seemann: [Avsany; ie or Goop Hort. 
N ‘MGUNTAINS (Great Brivarn.] 


GRAMPIA 
GRAMPOUND. [Cornwatt.] 
GRAN, a town in Hungary, is situated on a hill on the right bank 


jo Peers mee which has about 350 scholars, three Roman Catholic 
urches, a Greek church, an abbey, an hospital, and a Franciscan 
™ The cathedral was comm in 1821, and though 
r is, it is said, the most modern building in 
Hungary : it is built in the Italian style, on a height the site of a 
er fortress, and forms a conspicuous object from the Danube. 
‘ has seven suburbs, of which the ‘ Water-town,’ at the foot of 
the castle, which is connected with the town by a fi bridge, 
belongs to the archbishop. The wea and dyeing o 
cloths is the chief employment of the inhabitants. Gran is st sea 
many to have been founded by the Romans. It is the place 
Pope mys and patron of Hungary, and was long the resi- 
dence of Hungarian kings. The Turks held it for 70 years preceding 
ooo when they were finally driven out of it by John Sobieski, king 
GRAN CANARIA. [Cawantes.] 
GRANA’DA, an ancient kingdom and 
in the territorial division of Andalucia, is bounded eT province 
of Jaen, N. and N.E. by that of Murcia, N.E. and E. by those of 
Sevilla and Cordova, and 8. and E. by the Mediterranean Sea. It is 
prioritise 36° 16’ and 38° 4’ N. lat., 1° 38’ and 5° + long. 
e greatest length east to west is about 200 miles; greatest 
width north to south is about 140 miles; but the greater part is 
much narrower. The area is 9622 kp miles: the population in 
1849 was 1,157,584. It is now divided into three modern provinces, 


rovince of Spain, included 


as follows :— 

Provinces. | Square Miles. | Population in 1849, 
Granada. . . 427,250 
Almeria, 4.» 9622 292,334 
Malaga. .. 438,000 

Total. . 9622 1,157,584 
A general d of the provinces comprised in Andalucia is 
given under that Anxpatucra.] The ince of Granada is 


almost entirely mountainous, It includes the lofty mountains of the 


great extent is the beautiful 
enil (Xenil) passes by the city of 
below which it receives the Darro, and then flows north- 
westward to the Guadalquivir. Most of the other rivers flow southward 
to the Mediterranean Sea. The largest of these are the Rio de Almeria, 
the Rio Adra, the Rio Guadalfeo, the Rio de Velez, and the Rio 


orce. 
Towns.—The city of Granada is the capital of the province, 
(Gudkava.] Adra, 65 miles $.E. from stands at the mouth 
of the Rio Adra, where there is a small port. The inhabitants of the 
town are chiefly employed in the SR ae lead and silver mines : 
population, 7400, Alhama, 30 miles 8.8.W. from Granada, is situated 
on the northern slope of the Sierra Tejada, at a great elevation above 
the level of the sea. Alhama (the Bath) is frequented for its warm 

sulphureous baths, which are about a mile from the town. The 
bath is ina Lytle hie cr po ; aun o ty be is from 
to 40 feet , and the greater of it is the water 
which face tres the main pear ae Ke tem at the source 
is 104° Fahrenheit. Another large building has been erected by the 
r to accommodate all classes of visitors, and the 


water is conducted by an aqueduct. In the Moorish times it 
formed a strong position. The modern town is tolerably well 
built. The old town is becoming ruinous: population of the 
two towns, 6280. Almeria, 83 miles E.S.E. from Granada, is 
the capital of the modern province of Almeria. It has a con- 
venient harbour, at the mouth of the Rio de Almeria, in a well- 
sheltered bay. The town stands at the bottom of the bay, at 
the foot of an eminence on which is a fortified castle. The bay 
is extensive, and the harbour was formerly of importance. The 
houses of the town are all flat-roofed. Cotton and sugar are 
cultivated in the plain, which extends some distance eastward towards 
the Cabo de Gata: the population in 1845 was 17,800. Baza, 60 
miles E.N.E. from Granada, occupies a hollow in the midst of its 
fertile hoya, or basin. In summer the heat is intense and oppres- 
sive in the highest degree. Baza is a bishop’s see, and has a cathe- 
dral: the population, including military, is 11,485.  Berja, 68 
miles E.S.E. from Granada, is a busy, flourishing, and increas- 
ing town, at the foot of the Sierra de Gador, and in the centre 
of the lead-mines, which are very numerous in the vicinity. Smelting 
and flattening machinery have been erected on the coast, whence asses 
and mules carry the ore to be exported from the port of Adra, which 
is 7 miles distant from Berja: population, 9840. Guadiz, 32 miles 
E, by N. from Granada, stands on the western bank of the Guadiana 
Menor. Like Baza, it lies ina hollow, and the first objects beheld 
on approaching it are the gray roofs of the houses in the midst of fruit- 
trees and foliage. It is inclosed by old walls, and surrounded by 
mulberry plantations, and contains a cathedral and an old castle; 
population, 1051. Huescar, 75 miles N.E. from Granada, contains a 
population of about 6000, who manufacture some woollen cloths, and 
weave woollen and linen fabrics. Loja, 30 miles W.S.W. from 
Granada, occupies the mouth of a gorge in which the Jenil traverses 
a narrow valley between high and rugged hills. The greater part of 
the town is built on the western slopes, the houses rising above each 
other so as often to have the floor of one nearly on a level with the 
roof of another. A suburb occupies the slopes of the opposite sierra, 
and communicates with the town by a bridge. The town contains 
three churches and two hospitals, and there are manufactures of 
coarse woollens and paper: population, 15,000. Malaga, 55 miles 
8.W. from Granada, is the capital of the province of Malaga. The 
city is encircled by an amphitheatre of hills, and is built at the 
bottom of a wide bay with deep water and sheltering promontories, 
while inland it is surrounded by a narrow but fruitful plain backed 
by vine-clad hills. The harbour is formed by a mole 700 feet long 
(on which is a lighthouse) ; it is large enough for about 450 merchant- 
ships, and may be entered with any wind. The town is spread 
irregularly along the margin of the bay, and consists mostly of narrow, 
ill-paved, and dirty streets. The cathedral occupies an elevation in the 
centre. It is unfinished, of a mixed Spanish and Italian architecture, 
and with a spire 302 feet high. The city contains also a bishop’s 
, four parish churches, five hospitals, an opera-house, theatre, 
ull-arena, custom-house, and convict-depét. The old Moorish dock- 
tel is used as a store-house. On the eastern side of the bay a rocky 
eight is covered with remains of fortifications, the summit being 
crowned by the Gibralfaro, a fortified castle, formerly surmounted by 
a pharos, or lighthouse. has an active trade in raisins, grapes, 
wines, olive-oil, figs, almonds, oranges, and lemons. The imports are 
mostly salt-fish, iron-manufactures, and colonial produce. The chief 
manufactures are cloth, ropes, leather, paper, and soap. There are 
two iron-foundries actively wrought by English bs gat and there 
is aroyal cigar-manufactory. The Alameda, or public walk, is a noble 
promenade adorned with trees and fountains, and bordered by a long 
range of stately dwellings : the population of the city in 1845 was 65,865, 
Malaga was the Malaca of the Romans, who had a flourishing colony 
here. Marbella, 32 miles 8.W. from Malaga, stands on the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, and has a small port fit for fishing purposes, Sugar-refining 
and tanning are the other chief occupations of the population, who 
amount to about 6000. Motril, 43 miles 8.S8.E. from Granada, is 
situated in a fertile plain near the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, 
but is not a sea-port. Sugar, cotton, silk, and fruits are cultivated in 
the vicinity: population, 12,700. Ronda, 80 miles W.S.W. from 
Granada, and 42 miles W.N.W. from Malaga, stands at a great eleva- 
tion, and is the capital of the Serrania de Ronda. It consists of two 
towns, separated from each other by a deep chasm, the bottom of 
which is the bed of the Guadiaro. An ancient bridge of great strength 
spans the chasm by a single arch of 110 feet. The old town, encircled 
by Moorish walls, stands on the top of a precipitous rock, and contains 
a ruined Moorish palace. The modern town is regularly laid out. The 
principal streets are long and wide, and the houses are whitewashed, 
and look very clean, “They are all furnished with balconies, which 
are decked with flowers. The Plaza de Toros (bull-arena) is one of 
the largest in Spain, and there is also a theatre. There are several 
churches, Ronda is a very gay place, and is much resorted to by 
contrabandistas for smuggling purposes, There is a great annual fair 
held here, chiefly for the purpose of buying and selling horses. It is 


whole seems to be very well homeboy The old tela sti “7 tA 
sort of peninsula nearly surrounded by a deep ravine in which the 
fiver flows, and is cuily “seared with the new town by a narrow 
neck of rocky land, which is now a public walk, and across which 


attended by English merchants from Gibraltar. There are manufac- 
tures of woollens, leather, flannel, silk-stufis, and numerous water- 
mills driven by the stream of the Guadiaro: the population in 1845 
was 15,943, Ujijar, 538 miles W.N.W. from Granada, stands on the 
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north bank of the Rio Adra. It is an old Moorish village, with flat 
roofs and latticed windows, and by lots of garden attached to 
each dwelling. It is the capital of the Alpujarras. Grapes fant on 
terraces, and in such declivities that the peasants are let down 
ropes to gather them: population, 3000. Velez-Malaga, 18 miles 
from Malaga, is a poor but populous town in a very fertile district. 
It is crowned by a Moorish castle in ruins, and backed by a rugged 
sierra. It was formerly a port, but the sea has receded, Fine jaspers 
are found in the neighbourhood: population, 16,000. Vera, 42 miles 
N.W. from Almeria, stands near the shore of the Mediterranean Sea, 
and has a small harbour, whence an active fishery is carried on. 
Nitre is manufactured, and there is a small import and export trade : 
population, 8470. 

(Ford, Handbook of Spain ; Madoz, Diccionario de Espana. 

GRANA'DA, a city of Spain, capital of the ancient kingdom and 
rovince of Granada, and of the modern province of the same name. 
t is the see of an archbishop, and the residence of a captajn-general, 
It is situated in 37°17’ N. lat., 3° 50’ W. long. The population in 
1845 was 70,000. It is 2445 feet above the level of the sea, an elevation 
which renders it a delightful summer residence. It is built partly on 
the slopes and partly in the valleys between two hills penenns the 
extensive and fertile plain called the Vega de Granada, One of the 
two hills is surmounted by the Moorish palace and fortress called the 
Alhambra. The other hill is occupied by the suburb called the 
Albaycin. The suburb called the Antequerula is built in the plain. 
The city itself is encircled by high walls in ruins, flanked by strong 
towers. The small river Darro flows through it; the Jenil flows out- 
side the south wall, and receives the Darro a little lower down. The 
streets are for the most part narrow and irregular. The houses, 
tolerably well built, exhibit the Moorish taste, the exteriors being 
heavy and gloomy, with projecting balconies and flat roofs; the 
interiors convenient, and suitable to the climate. There are several 
good squares, of which the three principal are—El Campo, La Plaza 
Mayor, and La Bivarambla, the. last containing a handsome fountain 
of jasper. There are many other fountains and jets-d’eau, which 
refi the air as well as supply water to the inhabitants. The great 
object of attraction to those who visit Granada is the Alhambra. 
[Atnamsra.] The cathedral, though irregular, is a splendid struc- 
ture, profusely ornamented with jasper and coloured marbles from the 
quarries of the neighbourhood. Beneath its fine dome, which rests 
on twelve arches, supported by as many pilasters, stands the high 
altar, on the decoration of which the wealth of the kingdom was 
lavished. Annexed to it is the Capilla de los Reyes, where the bodies 
of Ferdinand and Isabella are deposited. The figures and ornaments 
of these sepulchral monuments are greatly admired. Besides the 
cathedral there are 23 parish churches. Many of the numerous con- 
vents have been converted to educational and other secular purposes, 
and others have been taken down to make room for architectural 
improvements. The other public buildings are—the archbishop’s 
palace, the university, 6 colleges, 10 hospitals, 2 prisons, a theatre, 
and many schools. The chief manufacture is that of sewing silk. 
The public walks on the banks of the Jenil and the Darro are 
delightful. The Vega of Granada has an extent of about 70 miles in 
length by 20 miles in width. 

he city of Granada was founded by the Moors in the 10th century, 
and was at first subject to the khalifs, or kings of Cordova. In 1235 
it became the capital of the new kingdom of Granada, and was soon 
distinguished for its riches and power, the splendour of its edifices, 
and its progress in arts and industry. It offered a long resistance to 
the Christian kings of Spain. In 1492 it was taken by Fernando 
and Isabel after a siege of twelve months, It is said to have then 
contained 400,000 inhabitants. 

GRANADA, NEW. Kea Granapa.] 

GRANARD, county of Longford, Ireland, a market-town, and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Granard, is situated in 
53° 47’ N. lat., 7° 25’ W. long., distant about 17 miles E.N.E. from 
Longford, and 70 miles W.N.W. from Dublin. The population of 
the town in 1851 was 1805, besides 1855 in the Union workhouse. 
Granard Poor-Law Union comprises 36 electoral divisions, with an 
area of 134,004 acres, and a population in 1851 of 41,473. 

Besides the parish church, there are in Granard a Roman Catholic 
chapel, National schools, a sessions house, a market-house, and a dis- 
pensary. A market for agricultural produce is held weekly, and fairs 
are held on January 15th, May 3rd, August 15th, and ber 1st. 
Some coarse linen is manufactured. On the top of a high artificial 
mound are veatiges of an encampment. 

GRAND BAHAMA. [Banamas.] 

GRAND BANK. [NewrovnpLanp.] 

GRAND RIVER. [Canapa.] 

GRAND SERRE. [Dnésx.] 

GRANGEMOUTH. [Sriettxcsurme.] 

GRANTHAM, Lincolnshire, a municipal and parliamentary borough, 
market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the sh of 
Grantham, is situated on the right bank of the river Witham, in 
52° 55’ N. lnt., 0° 37’ W. long., distant 30 miles S. by W. from Lincoln, 
110 miles N.N.W. from London by road, and 105 miles by the Great 
Northern railway. The population of the municipal borough in 1861 
was 5375; that of the parliamentary borough was 10,873. The 


borough is governed by 4.aldermen and 12 councillors, one of whom 
ving ia Slaemage math Get olocagee! Resecie skeaa tetera 
iving is a vicarage o y annex: h- 
pid phar» vo of Lincoln. Grantham Poor-Law Union con- 
tains 52 and townships, with an area of 99,219 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 29,851. 

rautham oe a short distance westward of the ancient 
Ermine-street. first charter of incorporation is that of Henry 
VL. in 1463. The borough was first represented in Parliament in the 
7th Edward IV., since which time it has ee ae mem- 


F 


In Grantham are National, British, Infant, and Charity schools; a 
ings a dispensary ; 


GRANVILLE. [Mancue.] 

GRASLITZ. [Ecxr.] 

GRASMERE. [WestMorELanD.] 

GRASSE. [Var.] 

GRATZ, an episcopal city in Austria, capital of the crownland of 
Styria and of the circle of Griitz, is beautifully situated on the Mur, 
about 1040 feet above the level of the sea, in 47° 4’ N. lat., 15° 26’ 
E. long., and has about 40,000 inhabitants, or, including the garrison, 
50,000. It consists of the Inner Town, which lies between the 
eastern bank of the Mur and the Castle-hill (Schlossberg), and four 
suburbs, namely, the Murstadt, on the western bank of Maur, con- 
nected with the town by two bridges, and the Jakomini, Miintzgraben, 
and Leonhardt suburbs, on the eastern bank. The village of Geidorf 
is also reckoned as part of Griitz. The whole circuit is about 7 miles. 
The Inner Town covers less than a sixth of the area; it is 
separated by high ramparts and by a glacis from the suburbs. The 
glacis is planted with avenues of chestnut-trees, upon which six Linge 
open towards the river and suburbs. The city is in the old style of 
building; the streets are narrow and irregular. It contains an open 
trian; space, the Place of the Corps de Garde, and the Carme- 
lites’-square; St. Agidi’s cathedral chi a ge structure built by 
the emperor Frederick IV. in the middle of the 15th century, all the 
altars in which are finely sculptured in marble; and near it, St. 
Catherine's chapel, the handsomest specimen of architecture in the 
town, built as a mausoleum by Ferdinand II., who lies interred here 
with his consort, gar and — _ 4 je Imperial ag with its 
tower, opposite cathedral, where the ces of St; formerly 
resided, and in which there are a number of Roman antiquities; the 
Landhaus, where the nobility hold their sitting which contains an 
ancient armoury, many archives, &c.; the town-hall; the university 
buildings, containing a artes f of 44,000 volumes, a museum, &e. ; 
the arsenal, a theatre, sev —— of the Styrian nobility, &c. 
Between two of the bod on the east side of the Inner Town, the 
Castle-hill, a mass of limestone, which rises 300 feet above the town, 
has the ruins of the castle on its summit, and is laid out in planta- 
tions and , from the walks in which are presented fine views 
of the valley of the Mur and the surrounding ape 

The Murstadt is the finest and most extensive of the suburbs of 


Griitz, being em with several handsome buildings and 
gardens, e Jakomini suburb has handsome and mostly ae 
streets, an equestrian riding-house, &c.; and the Leonhardt suburb, 


to the north and north-east of the Castle-hill, occupies a large space 
of ground at the foot of several hills, and is embellished with 
agreeable villas and gardens. 

Griita contains altogether 22 churches and chapels, five monasteries, 
and two nunneries, an Ursuline seminary for females, an institution 
called the Jobanneum, founded by the archduke Johann in 1811, 
and comprising a cabinet of mine’ museum of botany, a library of 
$2,000 volumes, collections in geology, experimental philosophy, and 
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1850 it was 866. The Convict, formerly a college of the Jesuits, is the 
largest building in the town; it is now used as a school in connec- 


tion with the university. Gritz has also a ium which is 
under the Benedictines, and had 24 professors with 644 pupils in 
1850; an episcopal seminary, six hospitals, a gaol, a lunatic asylum, &e. 
Gratz is the seat of administration and of the supreme tribunal of 
justice for the crownland of Styria, and the residence of the bishop of 
Seckau. It has flourishing manufactures of steel and ironware, cottons, 
printed cottons and linens, woollens and woollen stuffs, silks, ribands, 
fans, leather, poner, maltese, hats, potters’-ware, &c. 
Gritz is a station of the railway from Vienna to Trieste, 
by which it is 118 miles S.S.W. from Vienna. ieerarad 
GRAUBU‘NDTEN (Grisons in French), a canton of Switzerland, 
is bounded N. by St, Gall, E. by the Tyrol and Vorarlberg, S. by Italy, 
and W. by the cantons of Ticino, Uri, and Glarus. It is surrounded 
on every side by lofty mountains, except on one point on the north, 
where the Rhine issues out of it. through a narrow valley, along 
which runs the carriage-road from Coire to St. Gall and Ziirich, A 
large offset of the Lepontian Alps detaches itself from the group of 
the St. Gothard, and running in a north-eastern direction marks the 
western boundary of the canton: dividing the waters of the Rhine 
from those of the Reuss and the Linth, it forms many high summits 
covered with perpetual snow, such as the Badus and the Crispalt, on 
the frontiers of Uri; the Dédiberg and Piz Rosein, on the borders of 
Glarus ; and the Scheibe, on those of St. Gall. Another lofty range, 
which under the name of the Rhetian Alps forms part of the great 
central chain, runs east from the St. Gothard, dividing the waters 
which flow northward into the Rhine from those which flow south- 
ward into the Ticino; the high summits called Piz Val Rhein (above 
10,800 feet), Moschelhorn, and Adula are in this range, over which 
e Bernhardin and the Splugen roads lead from the Grisons into 
Italy. East of the Splugen, at the mountain called Maloya, on the 
east slope of which are the sources of the Inn, the chain divides into 
two; one, continuing along the southern boundary of the Grisons, 
divides the waters that flow into the Adda from those of the Inn; 
and the other, running north-east, under the name of Julian Alps, 
Albula, &c., bounds the valley of the Inn to the north, and divides 


’ the waters of that river from those of the Rhine. 


ar inclination of the surface of the one is meswwe ease yd 
largest slopes towards the north along the course of the 
Rhine; ne wes ms namely the Engadin, slopes towards the east 
along the course of the Inn; and lastly, there are several valleys 
belonging to the Grisons situated on the south or Italian side of the 
great central chain, and the waters of which run into the Adda and 
the Ticino, both affluents of the Po, No leas than 241 glaciers are 
reckoned within the limits of the Grisons country, 150 of which send 
their water to the Rhine, 66 to the Danube by means of the Inn, and 
25 to the Po, by the Adda and the Ticino. 

The area of the canton is 2962 square miles; its greatest length is 
about 80 miles from east to west, and 55 miles from north to south. 
The surface presents numerous valleys, separated by alpine ridges and 
traversed by numerous rapid streams, Into the principal valleys 
many smaller transverse valleys open, some of them between 5000 
and 6000 feet above the sea. 

The population of the canton amounted in March 1850 to 89,840, 
of whom 38,039 were Catholics. About one-third of the popula- 
tion speak German, and the rest speak the Romansch dialect, 
except those of the valleys south of the Alps, who speak a Lombard 
dialect of the Italian. The climate is severe in the upper valleys, 
where the snow lies for seven months in the year, The scenery in 
many parts is magnificent. The productions of the soil are extremely 
varied, ing to the elevation of the ground and the aspect of the 
respective. valleys. Some enjoy almost an Italian climate, and the 
vine,, wheat, maize, the fig, and the almond thrive in them; whilst 
others’ produce with difficulty scanty crops of barley and rye. Hemp 
and flax are largely cultivated, as well as potatoes, turnips, carrots, 
and other roots. A considerable part of the canton is vccupied by 


toa: mqmaryy forests. Cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs are numerous, 


aud cheese are exported to the Italian markets. Iron, lead, 

and zine are among the mineral products, but few mines are worked, 

are some linen and cotton manufactures, but chiefly for domestic 

use. The transit trade across the passes of the Alps with Italy is 

considerable, Timber and cattle are the principal exports; corn, salt, 

oil, woven goods, colonial produce, and iron are imported. The moun- 

tains are inhabited by a vast cr game, besides bears, wolves, 
lynxes, and wild cats, Trout and on are found in the rivers. 

The canton of the Grisons is a confederation of little republics, 

& Switzerland in miniature. It is divided into 25 jurisdictions; each 

} its own magistrates, and makes its own laws and 
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local regulations, by the consent of three-fourths of its citizens, that 
is to say, of all men above seventeen years of age, and appoints two 
or more deputies to the Great Council. The Little Council of three 
members is entrusted with the execution of the laws, and with the 
measures for general security. There is an upper court for the whole 
canton, which hears appeals from the local courts. 

The principal town of the canton is CorRE. 

The origin of the Confederacy of the Grisons dates from the 
beginning of the 15th century, when the chief inhabitants of various 
communes in the valleys of the Upper Rhine, weary of the cruelties 
and oppressions of their feudal lords, assembled in a forest near the 
village of Trons, and there entered into a solemn compact to defend 
each other’s property and persons, and to oblige their lords to respect 
the same. The abbot of Disentis willingly agreed to the compact; 
the counts of Werdenberg, Sax, and the baron of Rhezuns, 
followed his example; and in the month of May 1424 they all 
repaired to the village of Trons, and there under a large maple- 
tree swore, in the name of the Holy Trinity, to observe the conditions 
of the league, which was called Graubund (Gray League), from their 
being dressed in gray smock-frocks, The valleys of Lower Rhetia, 
near Coire, also formed themselves into another league with tho 
consent of the Bishop of Coire, and this league was called Caddea 
(‘Casa Dei, the House of God), because those communes mostly 
belonged to the episcopal see. A third league was formed in 1436 in 
the valleys of the Albula and the Lanquart, and this was called the 
League of the Ten Jurisdictions, of which Davos was the chief place. 
The three leagues entered into a federal compact, and also formed an 
alliance with the Swiss cantons. They bravely defended their liberties 
against the emperor Maximilian I., and afterwards, in the 17th cen- 
tury, against Ferdinand II. with the assistance of Louis XIII. of 
France. When, in 1798, the French armies invaded Switzerland, 
and overturned its ancient confederation, the Grisons kept aloof, and 
being threatened by the French with an invasion they rose in a mass, 
and called in the Austrians from the Tyrol to their assistance. In 1799 
their country .was devastated by the French, who drove away the 
Austrians, and were themselves driven away again by the Russians 
under Suwarrow. At length, by the Act of Mediation, under Bona- 
parte, in 1803, the Grisons became a canton of the new Helvetic 
Confederation, which they have continued to be ever since. The 
canton returns 4 members to the National Council of Switzerland. 

GRAUDENZ. [MartenweErpeEr. ] 

GRAVE, or GRAAF. [Brasant, Norra] 

GRAVE-EN-OYSANS, LA, [Atpxgs, Haures.] 

GRAVELINES, [Norp.] 

GRAVESEND, Kent, a market-town, port, and, with Milton, a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parishes of Gravesend and Milton, is situated 
on the right bank of the Thames, in 51° 26’ N.lat., 0° 21’ E. long., 
distant 32 miles N.W. by W. from Canterbury, 22 miles E. by 8S. 
from London by road, and 24 miles by the North Kent railway. The 
population of the municipal borough in 1851 was 16,633. The town 
is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, one of whom is mayor. 
The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry and diocese of Rochester. 
Gravesend and Milton Poor-Law Union consists of the two parishes, 
with an area of 1271 acres, and a population in 1851 of 16,210. 

Gravesend occurs in the Domesday Survey as Gravesham ; it was 
however. written Gravesend in the succeeding century. Its early 
history is unimportant. In the reign of Richard II. the town was 
attacked by a squadron of French galleys, and burned, and most of 
the inhabitants were carried into captivity. When Henry VIII. 
built Tilbury Fort, on the Essex coast, opposite Gravesend, he raised 
two platforms at Gravesend to protect the town and command the 
mouth of the river. The Board of Ordnance has replaced these by 
some modern works. Gravesend forms the limit of the port of 
London. For centuries past the prosperity of the town has been 
dependant on its intercourse with the metropolis. For the con- 
veyance of passengers passage-boats, which with the progressive 
changes in the habits and manners of the people gradually increased 
in size and speed, have been maintained on the river, from the 
passenger barge of the 14th century, charging the legal fare of 
twopence each, and occupying a day in the voyage, to the swift river 
steamer of the present day, making the passage in two hours, and 
charging its passengers tenpence a head. The greater part of the 
present extensive passenger traffic has arisen since the commencement 
of steam navigation. As a place of residence during the bathing 
season, and for holiday trips, the town has been much frequented 
of late years, and the permanent population has been largely 
increased, The streets in the older part of the town are narrow 
and inconvenient, The new town, which is chiefly in the parish of 
Milton, has some handsome streets, squares, and terraces. Consider- 
able improvement has been effected in the rebuilding of houses 
consumed in fires which haye on several occasions occurred. The 
town-hall, in High-street, erected in 1836, has a massive Doric portico. 
The parish church, a brick edifice, situated near the centre of the 
town, has been considerably altered in the course of successive repairs : 
a church at Milton, erected by subscription in 1845, is a handsome 
structure in the decorated style; and there is another new church of 
neat appearance, ‘There are two Independent, one Baptist, and some 
other places of worship, a Free Grammar school, National schools, a 
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ii institution, a savings bank, and various benevolent associations. 
From Windmill Hill, close to the town, once a very favourite resort 
of visitors, extensive pects over the Thames, its shipping and 
scenery, may be obtained. Rosherville Gardens, to the west of the 
town, which have been within these few years laid out in a very 
picturesque manner, are now the principal resort of visitors. The 
town pier is substantial and well built; it is supported on cast-iron 
arcbes, and is 127 feet long and 40 feet wide; at the end is a trans- 
verse head 76 feet by 30 feet. The terrace pier, at the eastern end of 
the town, is a later structure, 190 feet long, built entirely of iron, 
and is supported upon massive columns, In the neighbourhood of 
Gravesend are extensive market gardens, much of the produce of 
which finds its way to the London markets. Fishing employs many 
of the inhabitants. Markets are held on Wednesday and Saturday, 
and fairs on May 4th and October 24th. The Thames and Medway 
Canal enters the Thames at Gravesend. 

(Cruden, History of Gravesend ; Communication from Gravesend.) 

GRAVINA. [Banr, Terra pr] 

GRAY’S ROCK. [Essex.] 

GREAT BELT. [Berr.] 

GREAT BRITAIN has been the legal name of the island contain- 
ing England and Scotland, and of the kingdom, or part of a kingdom, 
which they compose since the legislative union of these two countries 
(Ist May, 1707). The first article of the treaty of Union enacts that 
the two kingdoms of England and Scotland shall, from the above day, 
and ever after, be united into one kingdom by the name of Great 
Britain; and in subsequent articles the kingdom is called the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain. 

Great Britain, the largest island in Europe, and one of the largest 
in the world, is divided from the mainland of Europe by a narrow 
arm of the sea called the English Channel, which extends along the 
southern shores of the island and separates it from France [ENGLISH 
CHANNEL], and by a portion of the Atlantic, which is separated from 
the main body of the ocean by the island of Great Britain itself. This 
sea, called the North or German Sea [Norta Sxa], separates Great 
Britain from Belgium, the Netherlands, Germany, Denmark, and 
Norway. The English Channel and the North Sea are united by the 
Straits of Dover. To the north of Great Britain lies the wide expanse 
of the Atlantic Ocean. On the west side of the island, and at no great 
distance from it, are numerous small islands, and a large one, Ireland, 
which is separated from Great Britain by St. George’s Channel. 

The Lizard Point, the most southern part of Great Britain, is in 
49° 58’ N. lat.; and Dunnet Head, in Caithness, the most northern 
point, is in 58° 42’ N. lat. The most eastern point is Lowestoft, on 
the coast of Suffolk, 1° 44’ E. long.; and the most western, Ardna- 
murchan Point, in Argyle, 6° 14’ W. long. The distance in a straight 
line between the Lizard Point and Dunnet Head is about 608 miles. 
“The figure of Great Britain has been compared to an irregular 
triangle, the apex of which is at Dunnet Head, and the base is the 
long line of the southern coast from the North Foreland in Kent to 
the Land’s End in Cornwall. The direct distance from Dunnet Head 
to the North Foreland is about 540 miles, and to the Land’s End 
about 600 miles; the direct distance between the North Foreland 
lighthouse and the Land’s End is about 320 miles.” (‘Geography of 
Great Britain,’ published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.) ese distances give an outline of 1460 miles; but as 
the coast, especially on the western side, is a succession of projecting 
promontories and deeply-penetrating bays, the real coast-line probably 
exceeds three times that amount. e surface of the island is about 
89,644 square miles, of which the northern part, called Scotland, 
contains 31,324; and the southern, or England and Wales, contains 
58,320, namely—England, 50,922 ; and Wales, 7398. In statute acres 
the area is given thus:—England, 32,530,940; Wales, 4,793,975; 
Scotland, 20,047,462; islands in the British seas, 252,000: total, 
57,624,377 acres, The line by which England and Scotland are sepa- 
rated begins on the west at the north-eastern angle of Solway Frith, 
and runs along the Esk, Liddel, and Kershope rivers to a range of 
mountains which successively bear the names of the Lauriston Hills, 
Peel Fell, Carter Fell, and the Cheviot Hills. Up to the last-mentioned 
mountains the boundary-line rans north-east, but at the Cheviot Hills 
it turns north-north-west, and continues in that direction to the banks 
of the Tweed, a few miles above Coldstream, The remainder of the 
boundary-line is formed by the course of the Tweed to its mouth, with 
the exception of the town of Berwick, which, though on the northern 
bank of the river, belongs to England. 

General Survey of ite Surface and Soil_—Though Great Britain does 
not contain such elevated mountain ranges as many s of conti- 
nental Europe, it probably exhibits a greater variety in surface and 
soil than any other European country of equal extent. We shall 
endeavour to present a general view of the surface of this island, 
referring the reader for fuller details to the headings — ‘Surface,’ 
* Hydrography,’ &c., in the notices of the several counties, 

1. Scotland, north and west of Glenmore-—Glenmore is a long but 
comparatively narrow valley, which extends south-west and north-east 
ina straight line across the island. On the south-west it begins at 
the island of Mull, from whose eastern shores a wide gulf or sea-loch, 
called Loch Linnhe, runs north-east, penetrates deeply into the main- 
land, and is continued north-eastward in Loch Kil, At the point 


where Loch Eil makes a sharp turn to the west the valley of Glenmore 
properly begins; it terminates at Inverness, on the Moray Frith, The 
omy north and west of Glenmore, which includes the counties of 
Sutherland, Caithness, Ross, and part of Inverness, is the most sterile 
portion of theisland. Nearly the whole of it constitutes one enormous 
mass of rock, whose w 
more usually is covered with rocks many hundred feet above the 
general level of the mountain plain, which varies between 500 and 
1500 feet above the sea. . 
The northern part of the plain, extending from a line joining Loch 
Broom on the west and Dornoch Frith on the east to the northern 


of this comparatively low and level land rises Ben Wyvis, an extensive 
mass of lofty irregular rocks, 3720 feet above the sea, The region to 
the westward, extending to the Atlantic shore, is bare of trees, and in 
some parts, especially about Loch Torridon, almost destitute of vege- 
tation. The — of this extensive moorland affords pasture 
for sheep, and contains a few habitations of shepherds. Along the 


western shores, at the innermost recesses of the numerous sea-lochs, 


are the huts of some fishermen. Towards the western coast are 
several high summits, as Kea Cloch, 3600 feet, and Ben Lair, 3000 
feet above the sea-level. 


to 
the counties of Inverness, Nairn, and Elgin, maintains generally the 
character of a mountain plain, and comprehends the valleys of the 


gth from south-wes' 


grass, and make excellent sheep-walks. Thecom ively level country 
= lormast Gosam Sontaias 


several extensive moors, of which Culloden Moor is the principal. 

The country east of the Northern Grampians, or of the Cairn Gorm 
range, belonging to the counties of Banff and Aberdeen, is partly 
mountainous and partly hilly, and contains a considerable extent of 
arable land. Very few spots in the mountain region are fit for 
cultivation. The narrow valleys of this region are used as sheep- 
walks. Towards the sea are plains which in some places extend from 
ten to twelve miles inland. 

8. Scotland between the Central Grampians and the Plain between the 
Forth and the Clyde.—This portion of Scotland is traversed by a- 
mountain range running south to north. It begins on both sides of 
Loch Long on the south, and terminates on the north at the western 
extremity of Loch Rannoch. It includes parts of the counties of 
Argyle, Dumbarton, and Perth. In the northern district, bordering 
south on Loch Etive, Awe Water, Loch Awe, and Glenorchy, a few 
spots of arable land are found along the shore of the sea and the 
margins of the sea-lochs. High and rugged mountain masses pen 
the country between Loch Leven and Loch Etive, and farther 3 
they extend also along Loch Awe, at the northern extremity of which 
Ben Cruachan rises $390 feet above the sea-level. East of this 
mountain mass, as far as Loch Rannoch, extends the barren Moor of 
Rannoch, which on the south and north respectively reaches to 
Glenorchy and Loch Leven. Another mountainous desert of about 
equal extent, bounded by the valley of the Spean on the north, is 
much grander and more interesting in its features. The peninsula 
of Cantire extends for nearly 50 miles southward to the Mull of 
Cantire, a cape rising about 1000 feet above the sea. 

On the eastern side of the district now under review extends a 
mountain region which occupies nearly half the surface of the entire 
aa a — m a Parting — = over the rhiew 

readth of the island, beginning at omond, and passing 
Aberfoil on the Forth, Dallanton on the Teith, Crieff on the Earn, 
Dunkeld on the Tay, and Blair Gowrie on the Isla, whence it proceeds 
to the eastern extremity of the Central Gram near Stonehaven. 
It is chiefly included within the counties of Perth, Forfar, and Kin- 
cardine, This immense tract of country is covered by ridges of’ 
mountains containing several high summits; yet the valleys between 
the ridges are frequently wide, and contain extensive tracts of arable 
land, spa | along the Earn and the Tay. East and south of this 
mountain region extends Strathmore, the Great Vale, which begins 
on the banks of the river Forth opposite Stirling, and extends to 
Stonehaven, occupying a space of at least 80 miles in length, and 
from 16 miles to 1 mile in breadth, This fertile and well-cultivated 
plain belongs chiefly to the counties of Perth and Forfar. Between 
Strathmore and the German Ocean lie the Sidlaw Hills to the north 
ward, aud the Ochill Hills to the southward. The higher portion of 
the Sidlaw Hills skirts the banks of the Tay, and their highest summit, 


surface frequently extends in plains, but— 
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Craig Owl, not far from Lundie, attains an elevation of 1600 feet. 
Towards the sea these hills gradually form a succession of terraces, 
which become lower as they approach the sea. At the southern 
extremity of this region, along the Frith of Tay, between the towns 
of Perth and Dundee, lies the Carse of Gowrie, one of the most fertile 
tracts in Scotland. Its breadth averages between 2 and 3 miles. The 
region of the Ochill Hills and Strathmore is bounded on the south by 
the river Forth. South of this river lies a hilly country, extending 
westward to the banks of the Frith of Clyde. [Campsim Hutts.] 

4. Scotland south of the Plain between the rivers Clyde and Forth, 
or Southern Scotland.—This portion of Great Britain contains an 
extensive mountain region. On the west it advances to the sea, 
extending over the whole of Ayrshire south of the river Ayr. Its 
northern boundary follows the course of that river to the Haughshaw 
Hills, whence it extends to Lanark on the Clyde, and from Lanark to 
the Leven Seat. Nearly the whole of the county of Edinburgh is 
included in it. On the east it proceeds first southward along the 
boundary of that county, but afterwards enters the county of Berwick, 
of which it occupies the most western along both sides of the 
river Lauder, an affluent of the Tweed. From Melrose, near the mouth 
of the Lauder, it runs south by west to the Wisp Hill, in the bound- 
ary range between Roxburgh and Dumfries, Here the southern 

-line begins, and stretches in a south-western direction across 
the county of Dumfries to Cross Michael, on the Dee River, in Kirk- 


cudbri It then follows the course of this river to Kirkcudbright 
Bay, w it again comes close to the sea, forming the high and very 
bold coast on the eastern shores of Wigton Bay as far as Creetown. 


From the innermost corner of this bay it runs along the Cree River 
to the boundary line of Ayrshire, so that only the county of Wigton 
is in this part excluded from it. The most extensive depression in 
this mountain region extends east and west, comprehending the valley 
of the Tweed from Melrose to Peebles and Lyne, and the valley of the 
Clyde from Covington to Lanark. In the western district of Kirk- 


Seat reaches about 1200 feet, On the northern declivity are situated 
the Pentland Hi On the west of the mountain region, between the 
lower course of the river Clyde and the Frith of Clyde, lies a country, 
which may rather be called a plain, though it contains some ranges of 
hills. The highest part of the hilly tract is the Mistie Law, 1558 foet 
above the sea. 

The county of Wigton constitutes a separate natural division, being 


‘on the north surrounded by mountains, and on all other sides by the 


sea. It contains no mountains, except on the boundary-line on the 
side of Ayrshire. The remainder is occupied by hills, intersected here 
and there by wide valleys and plains of moderate extent. | 

The counties east and south-east of the mountain region are separated 
from one another by a range of mountains running west and east. 
This om pean be considered as beginning on the west, on the eastern 
border of the mountain region, with Wisp Hill (1940 feet), whence it 
continues to the boundary-line of England, which it attains between 


and the Frith of Forth, east of the mountain region, is traversed by 
range of high hills called the Lammermuir, which stretches 
eastward to the German Ocean, terminating in Lumsden Hill, 730. feet 
high, and the rocky promontory of St. Abb’s Head. North of the 
ir Hills is the fertile yale of the Tyne. From St. Abb’s 

Head a low ridge of hills extends along the shores of Berwickshire to 
the neighbourhood of the town of Berwick-upon-T'weed. These hills 
and the Lammermuir Hills inclose on the north and east the Merse of 
Berwickshire, a Rais with aslightly undulating surface, which extends 

the Tweed, between Coldstream and Berwick. 

The country south of the mountain region contains a plain, which 
extendas along the Solway Frith from the borders of England to the 
river Annan, about 20 miles in length, with an average width of about 
8 miles. Solway Moss is included in Cumberland. The country west 


as 
still smaller portion of cultivable ground. North of these districts 
the hills are generally covered with. heath and moor; but many of 
ite odaiens, The south-eastern portion of Kirkcud- 
t, which is not inclosed in the mountain region, is occupied by 
hills along sae Solway Frith, between the mouth of the Nith and 


5. England north of a line drawn from the mouth of the Mersey to 
Weaver Hill in Derbyshire (53° N. lat.), and thence to the junction of 
the Trent and Ouse.—This is the only part of England which can be 
ealled mountainous. The general direction of the mountain range 
which traverses it is from north to south. This range belongs chiefly 
to Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Yorkshire, but 
extends into Lancashire, Durham, Derbyshire, and Staffordshire. At 
its most northern point it is connected with the south-western extre- 
mity of the Cheviot Hills, whence it extends southward, mostly along 
the boundary-line between Cumberland and Northumberland to Cross- 
Fell, 54° 42’ N. lat., near the junction of the three counties of Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and Durham. This portion of the chain is 
of comparatively small elevation and width. From Cross-Fell, which 
is 2901 feet above the sea, the range runs nearly south-east to the 
sources of the Eden River, but afterwards its course is nearly due 
south. In its course southward the range varies considerably in 
width. At the southern extremity of the Derbyshire Mountains, 
a little west of Ashborne in Derbyshire, stands Weaver Hill (1154 
feet), which may be considered as the last link of this extensive range. 
The entire range extends from the Cheviots to the banks of the Trent, 
and is sometimes called the Pennine Mountains. West of the Pen- 
nine Mountains, and contiguous to the boundary of Scotland, the 
Cumbrian Plain, which is said to cover a surface of 300,000 acres, 
extends along Solway Frith from Solway Moss to the inlet of Abbey 
Holme, and eastward to the hills of Brompton and Croglin. At its 
southern extremity the Vale of the Eden extends to the south-east. 

South of this plain lies the extensive group of the Cumbrian Moun- 
tains, which contain the highest summits in England. Opposite 
Morecambe and Lancaster bays the offsets of the Pennine range 
approach the sea within a distance varying from 6 to 12 miles. The 
intervening space is covered with heath along the foot of the ridge 
and its o! and only a narrow strip of fertile level land extends 
along the sea. South of Lancaster Bay the level country along the 
coast grows wider. This tract, which lies to the west of the road 
running from Lancaster through Garstang to Preston-on-the-Ribble, 
is from 8 to 10 miles in width, and is called the Fylde. Between the 
Ribble and the Mersey, and west of the Pennine chain, extends a high 
tract, which is encircled by a broad belt-of low and level country. 
The soil is a loam of various quality, in some parts very light and 
sandy. South of the Mersey the moorlands, which skirt the moun- 
tains of Derbyshire on the west and divide them from the Plain of 
Cheshire, are not extensive; but at the south-western extremity of 
the Derbyshire Mountains occur the moorlands of Staffordshire, which 
occupy the whole of that county north of a line drawn from New- 
castle-under-Lyne to Uttoxeter. 

We pass to the east of the Pennine range. The most northern 
angle of England, as far south as the Coquet River, is a very hilly 
country, and some of the emi are of considerable height. 
Towards the Coquet the high ground extends in elevated plains 
(Alnwick Moor, &c.), which are probably 800 feet above the sea-level, 
and are covered with heath. The Vale of the Coquet is wide, and 
contains considerable tracts of fertile land. South of the Coquet begin 
the extensive moorlands which occupy nearly one-third of Northum- 
berland and portions of Durham and Yorkshire. The width of these , 
moorlands varies between 10 and 30 miles; and they are said to be 
between 500 and 1000 feet above the sea-level. They are in general 
extensive, open, solitary wastes, producing little except heath, and 
affording only a scanty subsistence to flocks of sheep. In Yorkshire 
the moorlands are intersected by extensive valleys, containing consider- 
able tracts of arable land. 

The country which extends from the moorland to the German 
Ocean has in geueral a hilly character, with intervening tracts of 

‘ood soil. Along the northern side of the Vale of Tyne the high 

d rises only toa moderate elevation, The country south of the Vale 
of Tyne is hilly, The valley of the Tees is the most extensive valley 
in that part of England which is north of the Plain of York. The 
Plain of York extends from the valley of the Tees southward to 
the confluence of the Ouse and Trent, and to Doncaster on the Don, a 
distance of 70 or 80 miles. It is separated from the Western Moor- 
lands by a narrow hilly tract. The eastern boundary of the Vale of 
the Tees is formed by the Eastern Moors and the Wolds of York. 
South of the Eastern Moorlands is the Vale of the Upper Derwent, 
or of Pickering. Its form is an imperfect oval, being 35 miles from 
west to east, and 10 miles from south to north where widest. It is 
Ps analy surrounded by fy of considerable elevation, and has 
all the appearance of a dried lake, The York Wolds, which form the 
southern border of this vale, occupy nearly half of the surface of the 
country between the Derwent and the German Ocean. To the east 
of the Wolds extends Holderness, a fertile plain with a low but 
undulating surface. 

6. England south of a line drawn from the mouth of the Mersey to 
Weaver Hill, and thence to the confluence of the Ouse and Trent on the 
north, and the Thames River on the south.—The western boundary of 
this extensive region is formed by what may properly be called the 
Great Western Vale. It extends from the wide estuary of the river 
Mersey southward, and chiefly along the Severn to the mstuary of 
that river and the Rolelaneheca of Bristol, comprehending the 
plain of Cheshire and Shropshire and the vales of Worcester, Evesham, 
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Gloucester, and Berkeley. Its length may be about 120 miles in a 
straight line. Its northern portion, or the plain of Cheshire and 
Shropshire, extends about 50 miles from north to south, and its breadth 
varies between 25 and 30 miles, A ridge of low hills traverses this 
plain from north to south in the western districts of Cheshire. In 
this plain also is the elevated ground which unites the mountain system 
of Wales to the central of England, and forms the watershed 
between the waters which fall into the Dee and Mersey, and the 
Severn. Though several tracts covered with heath and moor occur 
on this plain, the greatest part of it has a good soil, and is well culti- 
vated. South of Wenlock Edge ins what is properly called the 
Vale of the Severn. It extends on both sides of the river for about 
70 miles, and except at those places where the valleys of the tributary 
rivers of the Severn open into it, it never exceeds 12 miles in width, 
and is often narrowed to 5 or 6 miles. This vale is one of the most 
fertile and best cultivated districts of England. 

Along the eastern border of this vale extends the highest ground of 
Central England. It is connected with the Derbyshire Mountains by 
the high land which extends along the borders of Cheshire and Staf- 
fordshire, and rises at its lowest point, where it is traversed by the 
Grand Trunk Canal, to 419 feet, and afterwards rans between New- 
castle-under-Lyne and Drayton to the hill called the Wrekin, about 
6 miles E.S.E. from Shrewsbury, which is 1320 feet above the sea. 
South of the Avon, near Pershore, rises the Bredon Hill, which has 
about the same elevation, and is connected with the Cotswold Hills, 
which terminate in the neighbourhood of Bristol and Bath. 

On the east of this high land lies the Central Region of England, 
which on its eastern border is contiguous to the Great Eastern Plain, 
and on the south terminates on the banks of the Thames. Its surface 
rises and sinks in gentle undulations, between which there are wide 
ya'leys, which in some parts spread out into plains. None of the hills 
attain an elevation of 1000 feet above the sea-level. This extensive 
district is in general well and profitably cultivated. 

The Great Eastern Plain extends from the river Humber to the 
mouth of the Thames, and is by nature divided into three different 
portions, a lower and two higher ones. The lower portion lies round 
that arm of the sea which is called the Wash, and extends to the 
south-west. This low and marshy country, called the Fens, extends 
50 miles from north to south, and 30 miles in its greatest breadth 
from Market Deeping to Lynn, at the mouth of the Ouse, The rivers 
not having the necessary fall to carry off the water, this tract is 
exposed to floods from sudden falls of rain, and also to inundations of 
the sea. Dykes, canals, and other works have been constructed to 
prevent such accidents, and also to promote the general drainage of 
this extensive level. 

That portion of the great plain which lies to the north of the Fens 
comprehends Lincolnshire north of a line drawn from Wainfleet to 
Sleatord. This tract is considerably higher than the fen region south 
of it, which is called Holland. On the north the high ground forms 
the banks of the Humber, from Winteringham on the west, to Great 
Grimsby on the east. From the last mentioned place a low belt 
of fertile marshes extends along the shores of the German Ocean. 
The marshes advance inland to Louth and Burgh, and vary in width 
from 3 to 7 miles. Along this coast is a submarine forest, visible 
as far as the limits of low water, or about a mile and a half from 
the land. 

East of the Fens, and comprehending the counties of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex, extends a plain, which in its northern district is 
in the highest parts between 160 and 200 feet above the level of the 
sea, Its surface is gently undulating, but becomes more broken as 
we advance farther north, The s' streams which drain this plain 
generally lie several feet below the general level of the surface. Its 
fertility, which towards the north is but moderate, increases to the 
south, and the soil in Essex is unrivalled in England for its rich cro 
of wheat. The southern boundary of this plain is marked by the 
high ground which extends from Epping Forest eastward to Brent- 
wood and Langdon Hill, and then sim Haba terminating between 
Chelmsford and Maldon. 

7. England south of the River Thames and the Bristol Channel.— 
Towarde the eastern extremity of this region is an extensive tract of 
high land, a transverse section of which forms the lofty chalk cliffs 
along the Straits of Dover, between the South Foreland and Folke- 
stone. From the shores of the Straits it extends in a north-north-west 
direction to the watuary of the Thames, where it terminates in a 
moderately high coast between Reculver and the outlet of the East 
Swale; the high land of the Isle of Thanet may be considered as an 
eastern prolongation of it. The surface of this elevated tract may, on 
an average, be in its higher parts about 300 feet above the sea. Though 
the soil is chalky and dry, it has in parts a considerable degree of 
fertility, and is well cultivated. 

The high land continues to the west of the valley of the Stour, and 
is several miles wide, with a longitudinal depression in the middle, so 
as to have the appearance of two parallel ridges. The northern ridge, 
which is a continuation of the chalk, is the higher, and contains 
Hollingbourn Station, 616 feet above the sea. This high ground runs 
first north-west, and in its depression lie the towns of Ashford, 
Charing, and Maidstone. At Maidstone the high lands are inter- 
rupted by the valley of the Medway, but west of it they appear again 


in the same form, running nearly due west, Farther west there are 
few considerable elevations. oe 

The country between the high lands north-east of Maidstone and 
the East Swale is a gently inclined plain, containing small depressions ; 
but before it reaches the water's edge the high land entirely subsides, 
and is skirted by a low and level tract. The country farther west, 
between the lands and the lower course of the Thames, is more 
diversified in its surface. ier 

The country between the North Downs and the E Channel is 
divided into two very unequal portions by the South Downs, which 
begin on the shores of the English Channel in the high promontory 
of Beachy Head (564 feet), and run as far as Bramber, a distance of 
28 miles, in a general direction parallel and close to the coast, which, 
as far west as yaaa presents a line of cliffs formed by a longitu- 
dinal section of chalk e. Their breadth from north to south 
is in some parts 6 miles. Ditchling Beacon, about 6 miles north from 
Brighton, is 858 feet high. North-west of Chichester is Butser Hill, 
which attains an elevation of 917 feet; and here the South Downs may 
be considered to terminate, Of the Alton Hills, which form a 
junction between the North and South Downs between Petersfield and 
Farnham, the highest summit, Hind Head, is 923 feet above the sea. 
The South Downs afford excellent sheep-walks, and the plain of 
Chichester, or the.low tract along the sea-shore, is characterised by a 
high degree of fertility. te 

Between the North and South Downs, and bounded by the Alton 
Hills on the west, extends the Weald of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. 
This tract may be considered as a plain, though there are undulating 
tracts in several places, and a few hills of considerable elevation. The 
highest summits are Leith Hill, south-west of Dorking, 993 feet high, 
and Crowborough Beacon in Ashdown Forest, 804 feet high. At the 
eastern extremity of the Weald, and nearly at an equal distance from 
the South Foreland and Beachy Head, is Romney Marsh, a low and 
level tract, containing nearly 50,000 acres. It has been wrested from 
the sea, from which it is protected by an embankment. ; 

The Alton Hills, which extend, as already observed, from Butser 

Hill, south-west of Petersfield, to Farnham and the Hog’s Back, may 
be considered as the eastern boundary of a more elevated terrace, 
which occupies the greater portion of the country south of the 
Thames, between 0° 40’ and 2° 10’ W. long. It begins south of 
Windsor with Bagshot Heath, and extends westward to the Salisbury 
Plain, which constitutes the highest portion of the whole tract. The 
southern boundary of this region runs from Butser Hill to Winchester, 
and thence to Salisbury and Shaftesbury ; the western from Shaftes- 
bury to Westbury. The northern boundary is not distinctly marked. 
Bagshot Heath rises in its highest point to 463 feet, and the lowest 
tracts of the whole region are probably not much less than 800 feet 
above the sea-level. Its surface is mostly level, though there are 
several hills, but they do not rise to a great elevation, except Highclere 
Hill (900 feet), and the Inkpen (1011 feet), near the place where 
Hampshire, Berkshire, and Wiltshire meet. Salisbury Plain, the most 
elevated district of this region, extends 22 miles east and west, and 15 
miles north and south, and constitutes a kind of table-land, which at 
a distance has the appearance of a plain, but on a closer inspection is 
found to be traversed by numerous ey Senet The Mari! 
Downs, which are divided from Salisbury Plain by the river Kennet and 
the Kennet and Avon Canal, are in all respects similar to the pl. 
except that their surface is more uneven. From the northern side 
of the Marlborough Downs a tract of high land runs from Swindon 
westward past Malmesbury to Tetbury, where it joins the Cotswold 
Hills. ; 
The country south of the elevated tracts just described, and 
extending from the plain of Chichester to Southampton Water, is 
tolerably level, and though inferior in fertility to the country about 
Chichester, it contains a considerable portion of and well-culti- 
vated land. But west of Southampton Water begin the extensive 
heaths of Hants and Dorset, which extend from the river Avon to 
near Dorchester, including the New Forest. The Purbeck Hills com- 
mence at Studland Bay on the east, and the high land continues in a 
westerly direction along the coast ; it is united to Salisbury Plain by 
the elevated ground which runs from Beaminster to Shaftesbury, and 
contains Bulbarrow Hill (927 feet) and Wingreen Hill (941 feet). 

The elevated tract of country which extends from ot Heath 
to Westbury Down, and of which the heaths of Hants and Dorset 
may be considered as an appendage, forms the central region of 
England south of the Thames. Farther west the face of the 
changes considerably, and presents a greater variety in its surface. 
The northern portion, or that tract which extends from the Vale of 
Berkeley, the southern part of the Great Western Vale, to the Mendip 
Hills, has a more broken surface than perhaps any other part of 
England. Some high summits occur, as Farley Hill, east-north-east 
of Bath, 700 feet; Lansdown Hill, north of Bath, 813 feet; and 
Dundry Hill, south-west of Bristol, 790 feet above the sea. 

From the western edge of Salisbury Plain, near Warminster, a 

of hills, or rather high land, commences, which continues west- 
ward to Shepton Mallet, where it assumes the character of a distinct 
range, and is called the Mendip Hills. On the southern side of the 
Mendip Hills lies an extensive level tract of low land, which is known 
by the name of the Brent Marsh, From the Bristol Channel this 
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low tract extends eastward to the towns of Wells and Glastonbury. 
South of this high tract is another plain, whose southern and more 
elevated portion is mostly covered with mosses and moors, and in 
general is barren. The northern part belongs to the Vale of Taunton, 
or of the Tone, which covers an area of about 100 square miles, with 
an undulating surface. The soil is of great fertility, and produces 
the finest crops, fruits, and herbage. 

The Quantock Hills bezin at some distance from the mouth of 
the river Parret, on the southern shore of Bridgewater Bay, and run 
westward along the coast and at a short distance from it; in some 
places they press close upon the sea. The widest portion of this tract, 
called the Brendon Hills, is also called Exmoor; and Dunkerry Hill, 
which may be considered as its eastern extremity, is stated to be 
1668 feet above the sea. The Blackdown Hilla, which form the 
southern boundary of the Vale of the Tone, extend westward to the 
mouth of the Exe. 

To the west of the Blackdown Hills and the Vale of Taunton lies 
the Vale of the Exe, or of Exeter, whose northern extremity reaches 
the borders of Exmoor, and in that part is separated only by a hilly 
tract from the Vale of Taunton. Its surface is mostly strongly undu- 
lating, and in some parts even hilly. Contiguous to the Vale of the 
Exe on the west is Dartmoor, a high plateau of irregular surface, in 
some places covered with huge masses of granite, in others with 
swamps, or a thin and poor soil. Dartmoor is separated from the 
mountains of Cornwall by the comparatively narrow valley of the 
river Tamar. The high lands of Cornwall extend in one continuous 
mass to the most western point of England, the Land’s End. 

8. England west of the Great Western Vale, including Wales.—This 
region, the most rugged and mountainous part of England, is inter- 
sected, near its central parts, by two deep valleys, the upper extremi- 
ties of which are separated by some high lands not more than 15 
miles across. These are, the valley of the small river Dyfi from 
Machynlleth to Cardigan Bay, and the valley of the Upper Severn 


from above Llanidloes to Melverley, where the river enters the Great 


Western Vale. 

North Wales, or the country north of this natural line, contains in 
its central district a very extensive mass of high land, which occupies 
more than one-third of the whule. The lowest tracts of this high 
land are probably not much less than 800 feet above the sea, and the 
cold climate, which is the consequence of such an elevation, renders 
the whole tract unfit for cultivation, except in a few sheltered places 
along the banks of the rivera. 

Along the north-western edge of this elevated tract extends the 
Snowdon range, which contains the highest summits in Wales. It 
begins near the mouth of the river Conway, whence it runs south- 
south-west to the north-eastern corner of Cardigan Bay, a distance 
of 24 miles in a straight line. The width of the range varies from 
5to7 miles. From both extremities it rises gradually towards the 
centre, where it contains several summits more than 3000 feet high; 
the is the extensive mountain mass known under the name of 
Snowdon, whose highest pinnacle, called Wyddfa, attains an elevation 
of 3571 feet. A range of high hills branches off from this range 
south of the highest part, and runs to Caernarvon Bay, where it ter- 
minates south of Clynnog in the Rivell, which is 1886 feet high. 
Between the Snowdon range and the Strait of Menai is an extensive 
and tolerably level plain, but it is not low, the shores of the strait 
being generally rocky and bold. The highest portion of the elevated 
mountain region extends south of the Snowdon range, comprehend- 
ing the central part and more than half of Merionethshire. Several 
summits attain upwards of 2000 feet: the Arennig, between Llyn 
Arennig and Liyn Ti Fvethn, is 2809 feet high. The country inclosed 
by these ranges coutains some fine picturesque valleys, among which 
are those of Festiniog and Dolgelley. The Berwyn range, which con- 
stitutes the south-south-east boundary of the high mountain region, 
traverses the country from the Great Western Vale to Cardigan Bay. 
The highest summits are Arran Mowddwy and Cader Idris. 

The country between the tributaries of the Upper Dee does not 
differ in its general description from the elevated mountain region, 
except that the hills decrease in height and in steepness as they 
advance farther north. Several of these however attain the height of 
1500 feet and upwards. The country extending from the Berwyn 
range as far south as the valley of the Severn is rather hilly than 
tmouptainous ; only a few of its summits exceed 1000 feet in elevation, 
a near the Berwyn Mountains, 

Plinlimmon range, which, beginning from the: Plinlimmon 
Mountain at the source of the Severn runs along the southern side 
of the valley of that river in the form of an arc, and terminates on 
the west of the plain of Shropshire with the Breiddin Hills, forms a 
natural boundary between North and South Wales. Plinlimmon 
Mountain is a mass of rocks of great extent, whose highest summit 
rises to 2463 feet. This range presents a great regularity in its out- 
line, its surface consisting of a succession of gradual slopes and 
rounded summits. 

Contiguous to the Plinlimmon range, and on its southern side, 
ee a vast mountain tract 4 Tae ip a7 character. The towns 

regaron and Lampeter on the Teify, of Llandovery on the Towey, 
and of Llyswen on the Wye, lie on its edge and mark its extent on 
the west and south, while the Wye River bounds it on the east from 


Llyswen to Llangerrig. This is the most extensive waste of any in 
England or Wales, and resembles the high lands in Sutherland and 
Ross-shire. The country between this mountain tract and Cardigan 
Bay is extremely rugged north of the river Ystwith, and is noted for 
its beautiful scenery, especially along the small river Rheidiol, where 
the Devil’s Bridge attracts many travellers. ‘ 

From the Bettws Hills, which occupy the centre of the Plinlimmon 
range, and lie south of Newtown on the Severn, a range issues, 
running due south, not far from the boundary-line between England 
and Wales, but still within the latter country. It terminates near 
Crickhowell on the Usk, and is divided into two parts by the wide 
valley in which the Wye flows from Llyswen and Whitney. That 
portion which lies north of the Wye is called Radnor Forest, and one 
of its summits attains 2163 feet. South of the Wye is the Black 
Forest, or Mynydd y Cader, whose highest sumunit, the Cradle Moun- 
tain, or Pen y Cader Fawr, is higher than Plinlimmon, being 2545 feet 
above the sea. The eastern offsets of this range enter Herefordshire, 
where they terminate, and are followed by the undulating Plain of 
Hereford, a country of great fertility, and one of the gardens of 
England. It extends north and south about 30 miles, and east and 
west perhaps 20 miles; it is divided from the Great Western Vale by 
the Malvern Hills, which extend along the boundary-line between 
Worcester and Hereford in an uninterrupted range for about 9 miles 
north and south; but their greatest breadth east and west does not 
exceed two miles, The Malvern Hills are separated by the wide 
valley of the river Ledbury, an affluent of the Wye, from another 
range of hills, which are much lower and run southward until they 
terminate not far from the place where the Wye enters the Severn. 
The southern and higher portion of this range, which is called Dean 
Forest, rises to an average elevation of 900 feet. 

The highest land in South Wales begins in the eastern districts of 
Caermarthenshire, traverses the southern part of Brecknock, and 
enters the northern portion of Monmouthshire. This range is called, 
at least through a considerable part of its extent, the Black Moun- 
tains, or Forest Fawr. Its highest summits are the Caermarthenshire 
Beacons, on the boundary-line between Caermarthen and Brecknock, 
which rise to 2596 feet, and the Brecknockshire Beacons, about 5 
miles 8.W. from the town of Brecknock, which attain an elevation of 
2862 feet, and are the highest mountains in South Wales. 

Some miles south of the Forest Fawr, and nearly opposite to its 
centre, are the mountains of Glamorgan. This mountain system is 
upwards of 36 miles long, and extends nearly 15 miles in width, from 
Merthyr Tydvil on the north, to Llantrissant on the south. Along 
the southern declivity of this mountain-system is the Plain of 
Glamorgan, which extends over the southern district of that county. 
Its surface is undulating and intersected by numerous hills and 
ridges of small elevation. This is the most fertile tract in South 
Wales; its soil being excellent and productive both in corn and 

At the western termination of the Forest Fawr begins the 
ale of the Towy, which extends on both sides of that river with 
an average breadth of 2 miles to its mouth, a distance of about 
30 miles. The most western promontory of South Wales is traversed 
by a range of high hills, which are connected with the high lands 
south of Lampeter on the Teify. The country south of this range, to 
Caermarthen Bay, Milford Haven, and St. Bride’s Bay, presents the 
appearance of an uneven plain, intersected by numerous detached 
hills, or rocky eminences, of an irregular and conical shape. 

Climate.—Being situated nearly in the middle of the temperate 
zone, Great Britain enjoys the advantages arising from such a 
geographical position; and in addition to this it has, in common with 
the greatest part of Western Europe, the mildness of climate peculiar 
to this portion of the globe. The difference between the climate of 
Great Britain and the neighbouring continent is chiefly due to its 
insular position, and its being exposed to the winds which blow 
across the wide expanse of the Atlantic Ocean. Great Britain is not 
subject to the same degree of heat in summer, or of cold in winter, 
as the continental countries lying in the same parallel. Differences 
in latitude of course cause considerable variety of temperature 
throughout the island. London is probably about the same elevation 
above the sea as Wick in Caithness is. In London the mean 
temperature of the whole year is 50°39°; in summer 62°32°, in 
autumn 51°35°, in winter 39°12°, and in spring 48°76°. At Wick the 
mean annual temperature is 46°7°; in summer 53°77°, in autumn 
48°35, in winter 40°35°, and in spring 44°41°. The south-western 
part of England, especially the peninsula between the English and 
Bristol Channels, has a much milder climate than the districts 
farther east. Thus the mean annual temperature of Plymouth is 
521°. But this observation cannot be extended to the whole western 
coast. At Glasgow the mean temperature of the year is 47°75°. 
The highest mean range of the thermometer throughout Great 
Britain may be fixed at about 80°, and the lowest about 10°; the 
cases being rare in which it exceeds the former and falls below the 
latter ; but on the continent of Europe, within the latitudes of Great 
Britain, it nearly every year attains 90°, and sinks as low as zero, 

The air of Great Britain contains a greater quantity of moisture 
than that of most other countries, which shows itself in the frequency 
and duration of fogs; and it appears to be a fact that Great Britain 
has a greater number of rainy days than the countries of continental 
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— Date of 
Area in Annual C 
Acees- |Sq. Miles,| Revenue, | Population. | (cron 
sion, known) 

' & 

1668 |2,500,000 — = ess 
1759 | 348,363 | 723,724| 1,842,265 | 1851 
1784 | 27,704} 130,000 193,800 | 1851 
1621 15,607 93,039 |  °276,117 | 1851 
1745 3,125 —_ 27,580 | 1851 
1771 2,134 20,855 90,000 | 1853 
1623 | 60,000} — 80,396 106,000 | 1853 
1848 12,500 _ fe — 
1841 6,000 442 550} — 
1632 400 25,185 37,757 | 1851 
1605 166 54,096 135,939 | 1851 
1768 260 12,901 22,200 | 1844 
1763 250 17,366 32,671 | 1851 
1803 | - 50,000} 192,510 134,695 | 1851 
1655 4,256 | 180,570 377,433 | 1844 
1632 48 8,235 7,053 | 1851 
1628 20 1,936 10,200 | 1851 
1623 70 13,266 23,177 | 1844 
1803 _ 12,960 24,350 | 1852 
1763 131 14,390 30,128 | 1851 
1763 97 7,792 14,378 | 1851 
1797 2,000} 107,310 68,600 | 1851 
1666 93 1,675 7,000 | 1853 
1629 — 26,104 27,519 | 1851 
— 8 — 2,520 | 1848 
1609 _ 12,630 11,092 | 1851 
1670 | 10,370 _ ae ve 
1787 | 535,800 | 676,893 208,254 | 1852 
- 98,000 | 1,577,181 151,127 | 1852 
1836 | 300,000} 102,325 70,000 | 1853 
1829 | 100,000 37,022 8,711 | 1852 
1803 | 22,630| 129,545 70,194 | 1850 
1840 | 95,000 57,743 26,656 | 1851 
1806 200 — 151 | 1851 


, for the years 1843, 1848, and 1853 :— 


1843. 1848, 1853, 

.  . £52,582,817 £53,388,717 £54,430,344 

« + 21,033,717 20,999,132 . 20,902,734 

+. 12,877,529 14,154,055 15,387,724 

+ + 6,948,137 6,643,772 6,975,416 

Texts Hdl w le ee) 4,190,486 4,314,704 3,153,867 
Property and Income Tax 5,249,261 5,347,365 5,588,172 
Post-office at ie yet. eeene 815,000 1,104,000 


For the 1843, 1848, and 1853, the total expenditure, with the 
principal items stated, is here set forth :-— 


1843, 1848. 1853. 
Total Expenditure . .  .851,139,513 £54,185,186 £51,174,839 
wauditec “ 29,269,160 28,568,517 27,804,845 
CivilList 2. ses (890,807 395,245 399,573 
Army . .  « +. « « 5,997,156 6,647,284 7,028,488 
Navy .- «+ «+ «, 6,606,057 7,992,987 6,640,596 
Ordnance . . . 2 190,704 3,076,124 2,661,591 


The of the National Debt amounted in 1843 to 790,576,392/., 
in 1848 to 791,809,338/.; in 1853 it was 770,923,0011. 

Poor Rates, &c.—In the ro 1852 the local rates (for England and 
Wales) amounted to 10,674,962/., of which the Poor’s Rate, including 
Police Rate, was 6,552,298/.; the Highway Rate, 1,662,5751.; County 


and Police Rates, 820,134/.; h, Borough Watch, and 
and Watching Rate, 509,038/. ; and the Land Tax, 1,130,917. 
amount in relief of the in England and Wales in 


the ae was 6,317,2551.; in ¥ 3 it re ag on The 
num paupers relieved on lst January 1849 was 940,851; on 
ist January 1854 the number was 806,506, 
Exports—The total declared value of British and Irish produce 
Py ape from ports in the United Kingdom in 1842, 1847, 1852, and 
is as follows :— 


to To British 


‘ Foreign Countries, Possessions. Total. 

142, ns « £34,019,203 £13,361,820 £47,381,023 
1847 ee 43,916,296 14,926,081 58,842,377 
a en a 19,496,959 78,076,854 


+ 58,579,895 


1853 “ae a eel 


93,357,306 


The value of foreign merchandise tranship at ports in the 
United Kingdom to foreign countries sai Studs pomeedee, 
loaner in 1851 to 2,965,335, in 1852 to 3,706,662/., in 1853 to 
215, * ; 


Shipping.—The total amount of tonnage entered and cleared with 


cargoes at the ports of the United Kingdom in the years 1843, 1848, 
and 1853 is given in the following table :— 
Entered. Cleared. 

British. | Foreign. | Total. || British. | Foreign. | Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons Tons. 
| ris + + | 2,919,528 | 1,005,894 | 8,925,422 || 2,797,806 | 1,026,063 | 3,753,369 
1848 . . | 4,020,415 | 1,559,046 | 5,579,461 || 3,553,777 | 1,497,460 | 5,051,237 
| 1853 + + | 4,518,207 | 3,284,343 | 7,797,550 || 4,551,498 3,082,113 | 7,583,611 


The number and tonnage of sailing and steam-vessels (exclusive of 
river steamers) belonging to the United Kingdom in 1853, were :— 
17,567. sailing-vessels, tonnage 3,511,827, employing 155,006 men, 
exclusive of masters; and 639 steam-vessels, tonnage 218,260, 
employing 17,519 men, exclusive of masters. The number of vessels 
built and registered in the United Kingdom during 1853 was 
645 sailing-vessels of 154,956 tons, and 153 steam-vessels of 
48,215 tons. : 

Education and Religious Worship.—According to the Census Returns 
of 1851, the number of places of worship and of Sunday schools is as 
follows, namely :— 


| 
| Islands in the 
England. | Wales, British Seas. Scotland, 
Places of Worship— i 
Established Church . 14,077 979 75 1,183 
Others . . 16,913 2,498 178 2,212 
Totals 30,990 | 3,477 253 3,395 
Sittings provided 
Established Church 5,317,915 | 264,548 37,483 767,088 
Others . . » | 4,027,223 | 602,877 44,521 |1,067,717 
Totals... | 9,345,138 | 867,425 82,004 |1,834,805 
Sunday Schools— 
Established Church 9,997 430 56 1,095 
Others . 10,369 9,341 106 2,708 
Totals 20,366 2,771 162 3,803 
Sunday Scholars— 
Established Church 901,828 34,064 6,804 76,233 
Others . . 1,197,833 | 235,314 8,673 216,316 
Totals . : 2,099,661 | 269,378 15,477 292,549 
Day Schools. 43,152 1,684 340 5,242 
Scholars + | 2,010,500 98,092 15,732 368,517 
Evening Schools 1,506 39 — 438 
Scholars 38,875 908 3 15,071 
The proportion of day scholars to the population in 1851 for the 


whole of land and: Wales was 12°0 per cent. (or 1 in 8); the 
districts or counties which were under 10 per cent. being South Wales, 
86; North Wales, 9:0; Monmouth, 9:0; and Hereford, 9°9. The 
portion for Bedfordshire was 10°4; Lancaster, 10°6; Middlesex, 
06; Durham, 12°6; Cumberland, 13:0; Cambridgeshire, 13:1; 
Oxfordshire, 13°8; Hertfordshire, 14; Westmoreland, 15-4. 

The proportion of day scholars to the whole population in Scotland 
was 12°76 per cent, As the returns were not furnished so freely in 
Scotland as in England, Mr. Horace Mann reports to the Registrar- 
General : “ a fair allowance for deficient returns, it seems 
probable that about 14 per cent. (or 1 in 7) of the people of Scotland 
are at school. For the islands in the British Seas the proportion is 
11 per cent. (or 1 in 9) of the population.” In the above table the 
term Established Church as applied to Scotland, means of course the 
Presbyterian Established Church. 


History.—In the article Brrrannia will be found an account of 
Britain under the Romans: under ENGLAND a notice of the Anglo- 
Saxon period; historical notices ing Scornanp and WaLEs 
are given under these heads, as well as in the articles on the different 
counties. We here insert a list of the sovereigns of England from 
William the Norman ; notices of each of the sovereigns and 
of the more A hese events of their reign will be found in the 
Biographical Division of the English Cyclopadia. 

Norman Line :— 


1066 ‘William the Conqueror. 1100 Henry I. 
1087 William Rufus. 1135 Stephen. 
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Line of Plantagenet :— 


1154 Henry Il. 1272 Edward I. 
1189 =Richard I, 1307 Edward Il. 
1199 John, 1327 Edward III, 
1216 Henry ITI, 1377 Richard Il, 
House of Lancaster :— 
1399 Henry IV. 1422 Henry VI. 
1413 Henry V. 
House of York :— 
1461 Edward Iv. 1483 Richard III. 
1483. Edward V. 
House of Tudor :— 
1485 Henry VII. 1553 Jane Grey. ‘ 
1509 Henry VIIL 1553 Mary. 
1547 Edward VI. 1558 Elizabeth. 
House of Stuart :— 
1603. James L | 1625. Charles I. 


Commonwealth, from the Execution of Charles I, in 1649 ;— 
1653 Oliver Cromwell, Protector. 
1660 Richard Cromwell, ditto. 


House of Stuart, restored :— 
Charles II. | 1685 James Il. 


House of Orange :— 
William IIL, with Mary TL, till 1695. 


House of Stuart, restored :— 


1702 Anne, 

House of Hanover :— 
1714 George L. 1820 George IV. 
1727 George II. 1830 William IY. 
1760 George III. 1837 Victoria. 


Government and Administration.—The English form of government 
is generally called a limited or constitutional hereditary monarchy ; 
but this is an imperfect and inaccurate description, The sovereign 

wer may be considered as residing in three bodies or estates— 

ing, Lords, and Commons. These three estates constitute the 
Parliament, and the concurrence of these three limbs or members of 
the sovereign power is necessary for enacting, annulling, or altering 
any law, The House of Lords consists of the temporal peers of 
England, the elective peers of Scotland and Ireland, the bishops of 
England, and four Irish lords spiritual, who sit by rotation of sessions, 
The House of Lords is also the Supreme Court of Appeal for Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Since the Union with Ireland in 1801 the House of Commons has 
comprised 658 members, of whom there aro— 

For England,—County Members’. . . . 148 
Universities . . . se 4 
Cities and Boroughs . ‘ . 324 


Wales,—County Members. : . . 15 
Cities and Boroughs . . i > 14 


Scotland,—County Members . : > . 
Cities and Boroughs . . . 
53 
Ireland,—County Members ’ e ° 
University . : » . 4 2 

Cities and Boroughs - . . 
105 


658 

The adminrfistration is entrusted by the sovereign to certain great 
officers of state, usually from 12 to 14 in number, who together form 
what is called the Cabinet. The First Lord of the Treasury is generally 
considered the Prime Minister. The usual members of the Cabinet 
are, besides the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the mer a the 
Lord President of the Council, the Lord High Chancellor of England, 
the Lord Privy Seal, the Secretaries of State, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the President of the Board of Trade, the President of the 
Board of Control for the Affairs of India, the Secretary at War, and 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. In June 1854, in con- 
sequence of the pressure of the n ments for carrying 
on the war with Russia, a Secretary of State for the War Depart- 
ment was a ted, making in all four principal Secretaries of State— 
Home, F , Colonies, and War. 

The superior courts for the administration of justice are the High 
Court of Chancery ; the Court of Exchequer; the Court of Queen's 
Bench, which is the highest Common-Law and Criminal Court in the 
kingdom ; and the Court of Common Pleas. Besides these there are 
many inferior courts with local jurisdiction. Courts of assize are 
held by the judges in every county of England and Wales, for which 
purpose the country is divided into eight circuits. The judges of the 
superior courts are in all cases appointed by the crown for life, and 
are removable only upon an address from Parliament to the crown. 


_ ce Gane srnng aan oe 
been! of the Isle of Man, Every i 
aud aarti tb inhabitants noeetlay Oe in a body, or by a 
certain number selected from the gen body. 


Scor.ann, a4 
Language.—\. The Irish This is generally admitted to be 
the purest form of th Cli ech, which appears to ve at one time 
been common to all the inhabitants of both The as is 


well known, is still a spoken The oldest Irish a 
the ‘Psalter of Cashel,’ pon 


collection of bardic legends l 
by Cormac M‘Culinan, bishop of Cashel and king Munster, is 
believed to be no older than the latter of the 9th century 
but some of the bardie compositions have rved 
in this and other records are supposed to be of m cc oe | 
antiquity; though doubtless, if ay are so, they must have 
or Se on oe ak Se 
writing. e national c! preten lish a 0 
names of the bards from about the first century of the Christian 
era; and some of the fragments of their compositions 
come down to us are assigned to so early a date as the 5th century. 
Of the remains of the ancient Irish literature, wares 


have 
either in Latin or in English, and among whom are some of the most 
distinguished names of which our literature has to boast, must be 
considered, in their literary capacity at least, as Rag ienes 4 

2. The Gaelic, or Celtic of Seotland. This is i 
language. It is a sister dialect of the Irish, which it 
resembles that the Bible and a few other books in jas nw 
very recently, the Rad sty literature which the Gael of 
possessed. It is believed that not even a manuscript in Gaelic exists 
which is older than the 15th century, altho: some of the 
sitions in verse which have been preserved in the 
of greater antiquity. The celebrated Poems of Ossian 
founded upon the compositions of Irish bards who lived in the 11 
and 12th centuries. The Gaelic originals, so far as they 
productions published by Macpherson under this title, hav 
printed with a literal Latin translation by the Highland of 
Scotland ; and besides a tan pene and’ dictionaries, there now. 
also exist in a printed form Gaelic translations of the Bible, of the 
Psalms in verse, and of a very few ish works, mostly religious. 

8. The Manks, or language of the Isle of Man. This is 
dialect of the Celtic. Formerly, at least, the language of 
half of the island more resembled the Scottish Gaelic; that of 
south, the Irish. (See Letter from John Meryk, bishop of the see, 
in Camden’s ‘ Britannia.’) The Bible, the English Prayer-Book, and a 
righ pee a the only works that have been printed 
in t an! ‘ 


The four 
Taliesin, Llywarch Hen, and Male, or Merdhin, the 
are all believed to have flourished in the 


pore et et ee 
Co: ” fo) 1754 an ls or 
i : » bee sister dialect of the Welsh. 


6. The Norse. This is the name given to the tongue that used to 
be spoken by the people of the padedee, 1 CR Som oes 
yet altogether extinct there. It is, or was, a Gothic dialect ; 
are not aware that any composition in it exists, with the exception of 
a version of the Lord’s Prayer, first given by the Rev. Dr. James 
Wallace, a clergyman of these islands, in his ‘Account of the Orkneys,’ 
8vo., London, 1700. 4 . 

7. The Anglo-Saxon, If we disregard the opinion which supposes 


— =. 
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61 
a Teutonic tongue, identical with or nearly resembling the Anglo- 

Saxon, to have been brought over to the south of Britain by the 

Belgic colonists that had settled in the country before the arrival of 

Cesar [Encianp], the period during which the Anglo-Saxon was the 

spoken language of that part of the island, or rather indeed of the 

whole island from the Channel to the Forth, with the exception of the 
along the west coast, which continued to be occupied by the 
and other apparently cognate tribes, may be rudely defined as 
extending from the settlement of the Angles and Saxons about the 
beginning of the 6th century to the close of the 12th century. We 
possess a series of Anglo-Saxon literary compositions in prose and 
verse, from at least the latter part of the 7th century; and although 
the earlier specimens are both scanty and, in all probability, consider- 
ably corrupted, those of later times have come down to us in ample 
quantity, and to a great extent in perfect preservation. 

: 8. The English language. We cannot here attempt any detailed 
aecount of the formation and progress of the English language; but 
we may note the great epochs of its history, from its rise out of the 
Saxon in the 12th century to its settlement into the form in which it 
now exists, 

For the first century after the Conquest, as already observed, the 
of the body of the nation continued to be Saxon, substan- 
= ially of the same character with that which had for ages before been 

. Boni by their ancestors, The transmutation of the Saxon into 

ish appears to have been principally effected by the intermixture 

. of the conquered people and their conquerors, which began to take 
place in the 12th century. Had the English been left to themselves, 

there seems to be no reason to suppose that they would ever have 
either abandoned or corrupted the tongue of their forefathers. The 

corruption of the Saxon, a language of a pure Teutonic lineage and 
character, and refined to a high degree of grammatical complication and 
artifice, into the inarticulate chaotic jumble which about this time 
began to take its place, must have the work, not of those to 
whom it was vernacular, but of the foreigners who, in endeavouring to 
speak it, naturally mixed it with the vocables, and metamorphosed 
it by the imposition of the grammatical forms of their native to 

In other words, it must have been the Normans that broke down the 

Saxon into English. This view is confirmed by three remarkable 

facts : first, that the change took place at the very time when, accord- 

ing to the testimony of contemporary writers, the two races that had 
now had little association with each other, began to intermix ; 

_ secondly, that one of the accompaniments or characteristics of the 
change was the infusion into the old Saxon of many Norman or 

_ French vocables ; thirdly, that its other characteristic or constituting 

cireumstance was the substitution of the very grammatical forms 
which were already in use in the French language, namely, the method 
of separate particles and auxiliaries, for that of inflection. No reason 
can be assigned why the Saxons themselves should have adopted 
either of these innovations; they could only have come from the 
Normans. To them therefore we must attribute the creation of our 
modern English tongue, which, although to a great extent founded 
upon the Saxon, and also retaining much of its genius and character, 
yet wholly differs from it in two important respects ; first, that in its 
vocabulary it is a very mixed instead of a comparatively pure lan- 
guage secondly, that its grammatical structure proceeds, as just 
explained, upon a wholly opposite principle to that which prevailed 
in the Saxon. The ancient forms of the language however were by 
no means at once thrown off, and in some respects what may be called 
its transition-state from Saxon to English may be said to have lasted 
till the middle of the 15th century ; but although down to that com- 
 apabhad recent date it still retained in its general structure various 

onisms which are now obsolete, these remnants of its pre-existing 
shape and constitution had been gradually dropping off for at least a 
hundred years preceding. Dating then the dissolution of the Saxon 
and the birth of the English from the middle of the 12th century, 
‘we may say that the language continued still as much Saxon as 

q ish to the middle of the 14th century. It was nearly two centu- 

ries more before the Saxon liarities that refused to assimilate with 

_ the new forms had altogether disappeared. Before the middle of the 

16th century, however, the language had assumed throughout very 
nearly the structural character which it still retains; it has been con- 
stantly indeed receiving accessions to its vocabulary down to the 

hour, but in other the variations it has undergone 

* date amount properly only to changes of style, not of struc- 

ture. It was in all its essential characteristics the same language in 
the reign of Henry VIII. that it is now. 
The details of English literature will be found in the biographies of 


the = writers. [Eno. Cyc., Broc. Drv.] 
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GREAT MISSENDEN. [BuckrncHamsurre.] 
| GREATHAM. URHAM. 

GREECE, ANCIENT, lay between 35° and 40° N. lat., and was 

bounded N. by [lyria and Macedonia, from which countries it was 

ted by an extensive range of mountains, which extend from 

Mount Olympus, in the north-eastern corner of Thessaly, to the 

_ Acroceraunian Mountains, in the north-western corner of Epirus. 

This country was divided into a number of independent states, the 

history and description of which are given in separate articles, as 


Ci 
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Arrroa, Arcapra, AcHmA, Baorra, Cortnrs, &c. It was called 
Greece by the Romans, whence the name has descended to us. The 
Graeci however were only one of the ancient tribes of Epirus (Aristot., 
‘Meteor.’ i. 14), and never became of any historical importance, 
though their name must at some period have been extensively spread 
on the western coast, since the inhabitants of Italy appear to have 
known the country at first under thisname. In the Greek authors 
the country comprehended within the above limits is called Hellas, 
though it must be remarked that Hellas had a more extensive 
signification than we attach to the word, and was used in general to 
denote the country of the Hellenes wherever they might happen to 
be settled; thus the Grecian colonies of Cyrene in Africa, of Miletus 
in Asia, and of Syracuse in Sicily, formed as essential parts of Hellas 
as Attica, Arcadia, or Bootia. Thus Herodotus tells us (ii. 182) that 
Amasis, king of Egypt, sent many presents to Hellas; and the places 
enumerated are Cyrene, Lindus in Rhodes, and the island Samus. 

Greece is w y divided by geographers into two parts, which 
are united by the isthmus of Corinth. The northern part contained 
Tuessaty; Errrus; Acarnanta; A®tor1a; Looris, divided into 
Opuntian and Epicnemidian Locris, and Ozolian Locris; Doris; 
Puocts; Baorta; Mecaris; and Arrica. The southern part, called 
Peloponnesus, contained Laconta; Messenia; Arcapia; ELIS; 
Arcouis; Acoma; Sitcyonta; and Cormru. In addition to these 
states, we must reckon the numerous islands on the eastern and 
western coasts, which were all inhabited by the Greek race. 

Greece, in the flourishing periods of its history, was in all probability 
densely populated, According to a caleulation of Mr. Clinton (‘Fasti 
Hellenici,’ vol. ii., p. 886), in which he includes the population of 
the islands of Eubcea, Corcyra, Leucadia, Ithaca, Cephallenia, 
Zacynthus, Cythera, Aigina, and Salamis, it contained a population 
of more than 3,500,000 inhabitants, from the time of the Persian 
wars to the death of Alexander the Great. Greece, including the 
islands already named, contains about 22,121 square miles; con- 
sequently there were rather more than 158 persons to the square 
mile, a rate of population very little inferior to that of Great Britain 
in 1821, which contained 165 persons to the square mile. But it 
must be remarked, that Mr. Clinton’s calculation of positive numbers 
rests on a basis which, for any country or age, cannot be depended on 
as giving trustworthy results. 

History. First Period :—From_the earliest times to the Trojan war. 
—The people whom we call Greeks (the Hellenes) were not the 
earliest inhabitants of the country. Among the names of the many 
tribes which are said to have occupied the land previous to the 
Hellenes, the most celebrated is that of the Pelasgi, who appear to 
have been settled in most parts of Greece, and from whom a consider- 
able part of the Greek population was probably descended. The 
Caucones, L and other barbarous tribes, who also inhabited 
Greece, have been regarded by some modern writers as parts of 
the Pelasgic nation. All these tribes however were obliged to submit 
to the power of the Hellenes, who eventually spread over the greater 
part of Greece. Their original seat was, according to Aristotle 
(‘ Meteor.’, i. 14), near Dodona, in Epirus, but they first appeared in 
the south of Thessaly about B.c, 1384, according to the common 
chronology. In accordance with the common method of the Greeks, 
of inventing names to account for the origin of nations, the Hellenes 
are represented as descended from Hellen, who had three sons, Dorus, 
Xuthus, and Aolus. Achzus and Ion are represented as the sons of 
Xuthus; and from these four—Dorus, Molus, Achzus, and Ion, the 
Dorians, Holians, Achzeans, and Ionians were descended, who formed 
the four tribes into which the Hellenic nation was for many centuries 
divided, and who were distinguished from each other by many pecu- 
liarities in language and institutions. At the same time that the 
Hellenic race was spreading itself over the whole land, numerous 
colonies from the east are said to have settled in Greece, and to their 
influence many writers have attributed the civilisation of the inhabit- 
ants. Thus we read of Egyptian colonies in Argos and Attica, of a 
Pheenician colony at Thebes in Bootia, and of a Mysian colony led 
by Pelops, from whom the southern part of Greece derived its name 
of Peloponnesus. The very existence of these colonies has been 
doubted by some writers; and though the evidence for each one 
individually is perhaps not sufficient to satisfy the critical inquirer, 
yet the uniform tradition of the Greeks authorises us in the belief 
that Greece did in early times receive colonies from the East—a 
supposition which is not in itself improbable, considering the 
proximity of the Asiatic coast. 

The time which elapsed from the appearance of the Hellenes in 
Thessaly to the siege of Troy is usually known by the name of the 
‘heroic age.’ Whatever opinion we may form of the Homeric poems, 
it can hardly be doubted that they present a correct picture of the 
manners and customs of the age in which the poet lived, which in all 

robability differed little from the manners and customs of the 
cotls age. The state of society described by Homer very much 
resembles that which existed in Europe in the feudal ages. No 
great power had yet arisen in Greece; it was divided into a number 
of small states, governed by hereditary chiefs, whose power was 
limited by a martial aristocracy. Piracy was an honourable occu- 
ation, and war the delight of noble souls. Thucydides informs us 


ti 4) that the commencement of Grecian civilisation is to be dated 
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from the reign of Minos of Crete, who acquired a naval power and 
cleared the AZgean Sea of pirates, Among the most celebrated 
heroes of this Angee were Bellerophon and Perseus, whose adventures 
were laid in the East; Theseus, the king of Athens; and Hercules. 
Tradition also preserved the account of expeditions undertaken by 
several chiefs united together, such as that of the Argonauts, of the 
Seven against Thebes, and of the siege of Troy, B.o. 1184. 

Second Period -—From the Siege of Troy to the commencement of the 
Persian Ware, B.c. 500.—We learn from Thucydides (i. 12) that the 
population of Greece was in a very unsettled state for some time 
after the Trojan war. Of the various migrations which appear to 
have taken place, the most important in their consequences were 
those of the Bootians from Thessaly into the country afterwards 
called Bootia, and of the Dorians into Peloponnesus, the former in 
the 60th and the latter in the 80th year after the Trojan war. 
About the same period the western coast of Asia Minor was colonised 
by the Greeks. The ancient inhabitants of Bootia, who had been 
driven out of their homes by the invasion of the Beotians, together 
with some /Zolians, whence it has acquired the name of the Aolian 
migration, left Bootia, p.c. 1124, and settled in Lesbos and the north- 
western corner of Asia Minor. They were followed by the Ionians 
in B.C. 1040, who, having been driven by the Achwans from their 
abode on the Corinthian Gulf, had taken refuge in Attica, whence 
they emigrated to Asia Minor and settled on the Lydian coast. The 
south-western part of the coast of Asia Minor was also colonised 
about the same period by Dorians, The number of Greek colonies, 
considering the extent of the mother country, was very great; and 
the readiness with which the Greeks left their homes to settle in 
foreign parts forms a characteristic feature in their national character. 
In the 7th century 8.0. the Greek colonies took another direction : 
Cyrene, in Africa, was founded by the inhabitants of Thera; and the 
coasts of Sicily and the southern part of Italy became studded with 
so many Greek cities, that it acquired the surname of the Great, or 
Greater Greece. ' 

The two states of Greece which attained the greatest historical 
celebrity were Sparta and Aruens. The power of Athens was of 
later growth; butSparta had from the time of the Dorian conquest 
taken the lead among the Peloponnesian states, a position which she 
maintained by the conquest of the fertile country of Messenia, B.c. 
688. Her superiority was probably owing to the nature of her 

litical institutions, which are said to have been fixed on a firm 
Basis by her celebrated lawgiver Lycurgus, 3.0. 884. Athens only 
rose to importance in the century preceding the Persian wars; but 
even in this period her power was not more than a match for the 
little states of Megaris and A®gina. 

We have already seen that the kingly form of government was 
prevalent in the heroic age. But during the period that elapsed 
between the Trojan war and the Persian invasion hereditary political 
power was abolished in almost all the Greek states, with the exception 
of Sparta, and a republican form of government established in its 
stead. In studying the history of the Greeks we must bear in mind 
that almost every city formed an independent state, and that, with 
the exception of Athens and Sparta, which exacted obedience from 
the other towns of Attica and Laconia respectively, there was hardly 
any state which possessed more than a few miles of territory. Fre- 
quent wars between each other were the almost unavoidable conse- 

uence of the existence of so many small states nearly equal in power. 

e evils which arose from this state of things were partly remedied 
by the influence of the Amphictyonic council, and by the religious 
games and festivals which were held at stated periods in different 
parts of Greece, and during the celebration of which no wars were 
carried on. 

In the 6th century before the Christian sera Greece rapidly advanced 
in knowledge and civilisation. Literature and the fine arts were 
already cultivated in Athens under the auspices of Pisistratus and his 
sons; and the products of remote countries were introduced into 
Greece by the merchants of Corinth and Atgina. 

Third Period :— From the commencement of the Persian wars to the 
death of Philip of Macedon, 8.0, 336.—This was the most splendid 
period of Grecian history. The assistance which the Athenians gave 
to the Asiatic Greeks in their resistance to the Persians, and the 
which they took in the burning of Sardis, n.c. 499, drew upon them 
the vengeance of Darius. After the reduction of the Asiatic Greeks, 
a Persian army was sent into Attica, but was entirely defeated at 
Marathon, 3.c. 490, by the Athenians under Miltiades, Ten years 
afterwards the whole power of the Persian empire was directed 
against Greece ; an immense army, led in person by Xerxes, advanced 
as far as Attica, and received the submission of almost all the Grecian 
states, with the exception of Athens and Sparta. But this expedition 
also failed; the Persian fleet was destroyed by the battles of Artemi- 
sium and Salamis; and the land forces were entirely defeated in the 
following year, B.c. 479, at Platwen in Beotia. Sparta had, previous 
to the Persian invasion, been regarded by the other Greeks as the 
first power in Greece, and accordingly she obtained the supreme com- 
mand of the army and fleet in the Persian war. But during the 
course of this war the Athenians had made greater sacrifices, and had 
shown a greater degree of patriotism and courage. After the battle 
of Platwa a confederacy was formed by the Grecian states for the 
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urpose of carrying on the war against the Persians. rta was at 
rat placed at the head of it; but the allies, with the 


tyranny of Pausanias, the Spartan commander, gave the supremacy to 
Athens. ‘The allies, who consisted of the inhsbitante of the islands Sods 
and coasts of the Sea, were to furnish contributions in 

and ships, and the delicate task of assessing the amount which eac 
state ee ee The contribution 
was settled at 460 talents, was chosen as 
the common treasury. The Athenians, under the command of 
Cimon, carried on the war vi ly, defeated the Persian fleets, and 

provinces of the Persian rurin 


es, Cimon, 
and Pericles, who all contributed to tht advancement of her power, 
— differing in their political views, Her maritime ve 

founded by Themistocles, her revenues were increased by Pericles, 
and her general prosperity, in connection with other causes, tended to 
produce a greater degree of refinement than existed 0 
Greece. Literature was cultivated, and the arts of tecture and 
sculpture, which were employed to ornament the city, were carried 


had to maintain a war against 
eS 


awhile began to treat the allied states with tyranny, and to 
lent states in alliance, 
the Athenian 


war Sparta en in a contest with the Persian empire, which 
lasted from 8.0. 400 to 394. The splendid successes which 

the Spartan king, obtained over the Persian troops in Asia 

the manifest weakness of the Persian empire, which had been 
shown by the retreat of the 10,000 Greeks from the heart of the 
Persian empire, appear to have induced / to entertain | 
design of overthrowing the Persian monarchy; but he was obliged to 
return to his native country to defend it against a con- 
Athenians, and Theeealians, for ths purpose of throwing off tre Spartan 
Athenians, and i ‘or the purpose o} 0 
dominion. The confederates bred s not however successful in their 


attempt; and the Spartan su was secured for a brief 
pated | by a general peace made B.c. 387, ly known by the name 
of the Peace of Antalcidas, Ten years the ptu 


afterwards 
between Thebes and Sparta began, which led to a war in 
Greece, and for a short time placed Thebes at the head of the Grecian 
states ; but after the death of Epaminondas at the battle of Mantinea, 
B.0. 362, Thebes again sunk to its former obscurity. The Spartan 


supre! was however destroyed by this war, and her still 
more humbled by the restoration of Messenia to in B.C. 
369. From the conclusion of this war to the reign of Philip of 
Macedon Greece remained without an i wer. It is only 
nec here to mention the which Philip took in the Sacred 
War, wi lasted ten years (B.0. 356-346), in which he as 


the defender of the Amphictyonic council, and which 

the conquest of the Phocians. The Athenians, urged mrp Boyt 
thenes, made an alliance with the Thebans for the purpose of resisting 
Philip; but their defeat at Chwronea, B.c. 338 secured for the Macedonian 
king the supremacy of Greece. In the same year a congress of Grecian 
states was held at Corinth, in which Philip was chosen generalissimo 
of the Greeks in a projected war against the Persian empire; but his 
assassination in 8.¢. 836 caused this enterprise to devolve upon his 
son Alexander. 

Fourth Period :—From the accession of Alexander the Great to the 
Roman Conquest, 8.0, 146.—The conquests of Alexander extended 
Greek influence over the greater part of Asia west of the Indus. 
After his death the dominion of the Bast contested by his generals, 
and two powerful empires were permanently estab! ; that of the 
Ptolemies in t, and the Seleucidw in Syria. The dominions of 
the early Syrian embraced the greater part of Western Asia ; 
but their empire was soon divided into various Spe pes kingdoms, 
such as that of Bactria, Pergamos, &c., in all which the Greek 

was spoken, not merely at court, but to a considerable extent 
in the towns. From the death of Alexander to the Roman conquest 
Macedon remained the ruling power in Greece. The A®tolian and 
Achwan leagues were formed, the former 8.c, 324, the latter B.c, 281, 
for the purpose of resisting the Macedonian kings. Macedonia was 
conquered by the Romans, B.c. 197,and the Greek states declared 
independent, This however was merely nominal : they only 
the rule of the Macedonian kings for that of the Roman people; and 
in B.C. 146 Greece was reduced to the form of a Roman pi 
called Achwa, though certain cities, such as Athens, Delphi, &c., were 
allowed to have the rank of free towns. The history of Greece from 
this period forms part of that of the Roman empire. It was overrun 
by the Goths in a.p. 267, and again in a.p. 398, under Alaric; and 
after being occupied by the crusaders and Venetians, at last fell into 
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the power of the Turks on the conquest of Constantinople. Its recent 
history will be noticed in the following article. 

Language and Literatwre.—The Greek language forms a branch of 
that extensive family of languages which is known by the name of 
Indo-Germanic. It has existed as a spoken language for at least 3000 
years, and has been more widely diffused than any other tongue, 
unless we except the Arabic and English. It had attained a great 
degree of perfection in the 9th pe ey Si the Christian wera; and 
it was eventually spoken not only in Greece and the numerous 
Grecian colonies, but was extended over a large part of Western Asia 
je the conquests of Alexander. It is evident from the books of the 

ew Testament, that the lower orders in Palestine could converse in 
Greek as well as in their native Syriac; and many of the books of the 
New Testament were written in Greek by men who had received very 
little education. In Egypt also, under the Ptolemies, Greek became 
the pawenee of a large proportion of the townspeople, and was used, 
os ith the native language, in the business of administration. 

e conquest of Greece by the Romans tended still further to the 
diffusion of the Greek language ; and though the study was condemned 
by Cato and many others of the old school, “it soon became a fashion 
for well-educated Romans to read, to speak, to translate, and even to 
write in this foreign language.” Under the dominion of the Cxsars 
_ the and literature of Greece were not only taught at Athens 
__ and Rome, but in every part of the Roman empire Greek philosophers 
_ and rhetoricians were maintained by their numerous pupils. After 

the fall of the Western empire and the extinction of learning in the 
west, the Greek literature and philosophy were still cultivated in 
Asia and at Constantinople, where Greek continued the spoken lan- 
pec Seg ed the city was taken by the Turks in the 15th 


eee 


eno the resemblance 
_ between the ancient meg modern language is sufficient to justify us in 
. considering the Greek as one which has not ceased to be 
spoken from the time of Homer to the present day. 
The Greek language is usually divided into four dialects, the Holic, 
Tonic, Doric, and Attic, the peculiarities of which are noticed under 
the articles AZo.tans, Doris, and Ionia. The Beotian, Thessalian, 
Laconian, and Sicilian dialects are only subdivisions. The four 
dialects may however be reduced to two, the Zolic or Doric, and the 
Tonic or Attic: the latter originally spoken in the northern part of 
Peloponnesus and Attica, the former in the other parts of Greece. Till 
the time of Alexander the Greeks generally wrote in that dialect in 
which they had been brought up, and thus we have works in 
_ the AZolic, Ionic, Doric, and Attic dialects. But the number and 
Ko tenags of the Attic writers gradually caused this dialect to be 
‘opted yy Greeks who were not natives of Attica; and thus the 
Attic dialect, somewhat modified by the peculiarities of other dialects, 
was called the common or Hellenic dialect (4 xowh, or 4 ‘EAAnvuch 
SidAexros); in which almost all Greek prose writers from the time of 
Aristotle composed their works. Writers in this common dialect are, 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, Polybius, Diodorus, Strabo, Plutarch, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Lucian, lian, Dion Cassius, Appian, and many others; 
though some of these writers, such as Lucian, Arrian, in his ‘ Ana- 
basis,’ lian, &., endeavoured to write in the pure Attic dialect, and 
to avoid which was not sanctioned by some Attic writer 
such as Xenophon or Thucydides. Poetry however was not written 
in this common dialect; the peculiarities of the Homeric dialect were 
imitated by all succeeding poets; and the poets of the Alexandrian 
school, such as Apollonius and Callimachus, and at a later period 
Nicander, Oppian, and others, continued to write in the Homeric 
dialect, or in what they considered such, which could only be tho- 
roughly intelligible to those who had received a learned education. 
In the countries where the Macedonians established themselves the 
Attic dialect received many modifications; and as Alexandria in Egypt 
was, under the Ptolemies, the prin ape place where this dialect was 
cultivated, it was called the Alexandrine or Macedonian dialect. The 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament was written in this dialect ; 
but it can hardly be considered as a fair specimen of the language 
spoken at Alexandria, since the Jewish translators have introduced 
into the version many Hebrew phrases and constructions, The New 
Testament was written in the same dialect, whence it has passed with 
some Variations into the writings of the fathers, and has been called 
Ecclesiastical Greek. The Greek spoken at Constantinople became 
more popuptes, and so many foreign words were introduced into the 
language, a 


osaary is necessary for understanding the writers of 
the Eastern phd a 


The history of Greek literature may be divided into three periods : 
the first ing from the earliest times to the rise of Athenian 
literature; the second comprising the flourishing period of Athenian 
literature ; and the third comprehending all the writers from the time 
of Alexander to the taking of Constantinople by the Turks. We shall 
conclude the article with a few observations on the rise of Greek 
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The Greek colonies of Asia Minor appear to have attained a consi- 
derable degree of civilisation soon after their foundation, a circum- 
stance probably owing to their intercourse with the Lydians and other 


Asiatic nations, and to their exemptions from the political revolutions 
to which the mother-country was exposed, It was in the Ionian and 
Molian cities on the coast of Asia Minor that the literature of Greece 
originated ; and to the Greeks transplanted into Asia we are indebted 
for the earliest specimens we possess of Greek poetry and historical 
composition. Whether we look upon the ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ as 
the work of one individual or of many bards, it must be regarded as 
the composition of Asiatic Greeks, and isa proof of the perfection 
which the language had attained in the 9th or 10th century before 
our wra. Of the poets previous to Homer nothing satisfactory is 
known. Olen is mentioned by Pausanias (ix., 27, 2) as the most 
ancient ; he was followed by Linus, Orpheus, Muswus, and many 
others, There were many poems circulated in the later ages of Greek 
literature under the names of Linus, Orpheus, and Muszeus, some of 
which have come down to us, but they cannot be regarded as the 
genuine works of these ancient poets. Their poems appear to have 
been upon religious subjects, and were entitled ‘Hymns’ (#uva). The 
‘Tliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ formed a part of a series of poems, which are 
usually known by the name of the ‘ Epic Cycle.’ The poems known 
under this name were arranged according to the order of events by 
the grammarians of Alexandria, and included the works of many 
bards, of whom the most celebrated besides Homer were Hesiod, 
Arctinus (B.c. 775), Cinzthon (B.c..765), Stasinus, Prodicus, Augias, 
and Lesches (8.0. 657), Lyric poetry arose on the decline of the epos, 
and was much cultivated from about B.c. 776 to the commencement 
of the Persian wars. The lyric poems of this period were considered, 
even in the most flourishing periods of Athenian poetry, as one of the 
most valuable parts of Greek literature. Unfortunately we have 
nothing remaining of them but afew fragments, which are hardly 
sufficient to enable us to form an opinion upon the subject. Many of 
the lyric poems bordered upon the epic, and contained the subjects of 
heroic song. They were sung, accompanied by music, by bands of 
youths and maidens; and in course of time a performer was intro- 
duced during pauses in the song to narrate the history or personate 
the character of some celebrated hero; to which the origin of Greek 
tragedy may be ascribed. But the lyric poetry of the Greeks was 
written for all occasions: it was employed by Archilochus, Alczus, 
and Hipponax, for the purpose of satire and personal invective ; by 
Tyrtezus, Terpander, and Alcman, to rouse the martial spirit of the 
bs nase and by Anacreon, Ibycus, and Mimnermus, to exalt the 
pleasures of the senses. Many didactic poems, fables, proverbs, &c., 
were written in the 6th century B.0. (when Aisop is said to have lived), 
and served to prepare the way for prose composition. The earliest 
historical compositions treated principally of mythological subjects, 
and many of them were little else than the Cyclic poems turned into 
prose. The earliest historical writer appears to have been Cadmus of 
Miletus, who lived in the beginning of the 6th century B.c,: Herodotus, 
who well deserves the title of ‘ Father of History,’ was born B.o¢. 484. 

Physical philosophy began to be cultivated in Asia Minor in the 
early part of the 6th century B.c., under Thales of Miletus, He was suc- 
ceeded by Anaximander, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, and others ; but 
the reputation of the Ionian school was soon eclipsed by the Pythago- 
rean and Eleatic schools in Italy. Anaxagoras introduced into 
Athens the philosophy of the Ionian school; but the Athenian philo- 
sophers were indebted to the Eleatic school for the first principles of 
dialectic, in which they became so celebrated. The school, of which 
Socrates was the founder, is chiefly known to us through the writings 
of Plato and Xenophon. From this period philosophy was exten- 
sively cultivated at Athens. The doctrines of the Academy, over 
which Plato ‘presided for nearly half a century, were somewhat modi- 
fied by Arcesilaus (B.c. 296), who is considered as the founder of the 
Middle, as distinguished from the Old Academy. The New Academy 
was founded by Carneades, who lived about a century after Arcesilaus. 
The Peripatetic, Stoic, and Epicurean schools were founded respectively 
by Aristotle, Zeno, and Epicurus. Greek philosophy was studied, as 
we have already remarked, by the Romans; and in Rome, Athens, 
Alexandria, and many other cities of the Roman empire, numerous 
teachers of the Platonic, Peripatetic, Stoic, and Epicurean sects were 
supported by salaries from the state, or by private fees from their 
pupils, Many of the fathers, such as Clement and Origen, paid great 
attention to the Platonic philosophy as it was then taught at Alexan- 
dria ; but the study of Greek philosophy gradually declined in conse- 
quence of the progress of Christianity, and the schools in which it was 
taught were finally suppressed in the time of Justinian. 

GREECE, KINGDOM OF, consists of three great divisions, namely, 
Northern Greece, the Peloponnesus, and the Islands, which include 
the Cyclades, some of the Sporades, and Euboa. The boundaries of 
Northern Greece, as determined by the commissioners of the three 
allied powers, Great Britain, France, and Russia, are formed by a 
pees tortuous line drawn across the continent chiefly along the 
summit of the range of Mount Othrys from the mouth of the river 
Surbiotico, on the Pe Gulf, or Gulf of Volo, about 39°11’ N, lat., 
22° 42’ E. long., on the east, to the village of Menidhi (39° 3’ N. lat., 
21° 5’ E. long.), on the Ambracian Gulf, or Gulf of Arta, on the 
west, which is about 137 miles long, and defined by 95 landmarks 
placed on the most important points. It lies between 36° 16’ and 
39° 20’ N. lat., 20° 42’ and 26° 10’ E. long. The continental portion 
of the country is bounded N. bythe Turkish pashalics of Albania 
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(Epirus) and Trikhala (Thessaly) ; and elsewhere by the Mediterranean 
Sea, which is known on the east as the Aigean, and on the west as the 
Tonian Sea. The following table shows the area, principal divisions, 


and population of the kingdom :— 
Area in 
Population 
Names, Capitals, Eng. 8q. 
Miles. in 1853. 
Northern Greece (Hellas). 
1. Attica and Bootia. -| Athens. . . ) 88,275 
2. Phocis and Phthiotis . . | Lamia (Zeitun) . 3,821 $0,693 | 
3. Xtolia and Acarnania Mesolonghi . . ) 98,060 
Peloponnesus. 1 
4. Argolis and Corinth . Nauplia ... 106,162 
5. Achaia and Elis Pattes: 5) is > 116,757 
6, Arcadia . ° Tripolitza +> | 10,159 115,711 
7. Messenia - » « | Kalamata... 98,139 
8. Laconica. . . . . - | Sparta. ... 86,899 
Islands. 
9. Eub@aandNorthSporades | Chaleis. . . . 1.255 64,821 
10. Cyclades. . . . « « | Hermopolis (Syra) id 134,856 
el a te oS Fre ste Seb 15,235 | 990,373 


Surface, Hydrography, Communications.—The physical features of 
Greece are broadly distinguished in the three great divisions noticed 
above. Asa whole the country is characterised by its irregularity of 
form, its extremely broken outline and surface, and the remarkable 
extent of its coast-line ; it being in this last respect, as has been well 
remarked, “distinguished among European countries by the same 
character which distinguishes Europe itself from the other continents. 
[see Evrops, vol. ii. col. 981]—the great range of its coast compared 
with the extent of its surface ; so that while in the latter respect it is 
considerably less than Portugal, in the former it exceeds the whole 
Pyrenean peninsula.” (Thirlwall, ‘ Hist. of Greece,’ c. 1.) The inte- 
rior of the tinent is tai ; the plains, which are small and 
narrow, are for the most part along the sea-shore or by the mouths of 
rivers, except such as are mere basins inclosed by lofty hills. On these 
plains are the sites of the great cities of antiquity and the most flou- 
rishing towns of modern times. 

Northern Greece, which is bounded 8S. by the Gulf of Corinth, 
includes the ancient territories of Acarnania and A®tolia, which are 
distinguished by the name of Western Greece, and those of Doris, 
Phocis, Boeotia, Attica, Megaris, the country of the Locri Opuntii, and 
the valley of the Sperchius, which constitute the division called 
Eastern Greece. The physical description of the country will be 
found under the heads AcarnantA, ASrouta, Attica, Baorra, Procts, 
&c. The country is in great part mountainous. The principal range 
is that of (2ta, which, beginning on the east on the coast of the 
channel of Eubcea, runs nearly due west across the country, joins the 
group of Mount Tymphrestus in A@tolia, and is only separated from 
the mountains of Acarnania and Epirus by the valley of the Aspro- 

tamos. Offsets from the range of (Eta connect it on the south with 
the ridge of Parnassus in Phocis, and with the mountains that border 
the northern coast of the Gulf of Corinth, whilst to the south-east are 
the ridges of Helicon, Cithwron, and Parnes, the last of which sepa- 
rates Beotia from Attica. 

The second great division of the kingdom of Greece is the peninsula 
of the Peloponnesus, or Morea. A general description of its physical 
geography is given under Monza, and more specific notices under the 
respective heads Acn#&A, Arcapis, ARGoLIs, CortntH, Ets, Laconica, 
&c. The interior of the Peloponnesus forms an elevated table-land, 
traversed by numerous ridges of hills, which inclose spacious basins, 
some of which are occupied by marshes and small lakes, The princi- 
pal ridge of mountains is that known to the ancients as the Eryman- 
thus, pe, and Cyllene. The highest summits of the Morea, 
Taygetus in the south, and Cyllene in the north, are about 5000 feet 
above the sea-level. The principal plains are those of Elis, Inachus, 
and Argos. The iar 5 rivers are the Alpheus, Eurotas, Pamisus, 
and Peneus. 

The third great division of Greece consists of the islands in the 
ZEgean Sea, including the Cyclades and the Sporades, besides the 
large island of Eubma. The inhabited islands, besides Eubma, are 
distributed as follows :—1. The Western Sporades—Hydra, Spezia, 
#igina, Poros, Salamis, Angistra. 2. The Northern Sporades— 
Scopelos, Khilidromi, Skiathos, Skyros. 8, The Northern Cyclades— 
Andros, Zea, Thermia, Tino, Mikoni,Syra. 4, The Central Cyclades— 

Naxos, Paros and Antiparos, Siphnos or Siphanto, Seriphos, Milo, 
Kimolos, Polikandro, Sikino, Nio, Amorgo. 5. The fodiens 
des—Santorin, Anaphi, Astypalwa. Candia, or Crete, Chios, Samos, 
Lesbos, and the other islands near the coast of Asia Minor, still 
belong to Turkey. The physical geography of this division 
is given under ArcnireLaco, (vol. i. col, 443—5), Canpra, and 
Evpaa. 

Greece contains no navigable rivers; and few which possess a 
perennial stream of any considerable size. Most of the streams are 
indeed little more than mountain torrents, and many even of the 
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larger become nearly in summer. The Achelous is still as 
Homer's time the King of the Rivers of Greece, [AcHELOUS. 
other more im + streams—at the present 
interesting for classical associations—are the Cephissus, 
Acugnon, Sperchius, ALpuetvs, Pamisus, Inachus, 

i where disti by small capitals, 


are noti 
in other cases under the various "vig to which references 


Y 
a 


if 


already been The want of na le rivers is to a great n 
supplied by the numerous gulfs and inlets of the sea, which on eve 

side bey a! indent cat a oT peer poy es Rigen of 
mercial intercourse, le they greatly to the picturesqueness 

the scenery. ‘The chief of these inlets is the extensive Gulf of 
Corinth, which being surrounded, except at its mouth, by lofty moun- 
tains has the appearance of an extensive inland lake, the scenery 
being of the very _ kind. The _ : are those of 
Ambracia, or Arta, Volo, Egina, Argos, or Naup! olokythi, Koron, 
&e, The largest of the lakes is that of Copai or Topolias (Barta; 
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the other larger lakes are those of Apokuro, or 

Lykuria, &c., but most of the lakes are better than i 

many of them are quite dry in the summer. There are no canals, 
According to Murray’s ‘ Hand-book for Greece,’ “The only roads 


racticable for in the whole country are that from the 
ireus to Athens, that from Athens to Thebes ing through 


are com 
ert hic formations, 
etamorphi ations, as 
steatite, mica-schist, 
x. Tertiary formations 
abounding in fossil shells prevail along the shores of the Pelopon- 
nesus. Over the whole of Greece are traces of volcanic A 
Caverns and fissures, from which sulphureous and other mephitic 
vapours arise, occur in various places; their use in ancient times for 
religious purposes, as at Delphi, will be remembered. Hot and cold 
mineral springs are numerous. Many minerals are found in Greece, 
but the quantity of any of them now obtained is very small. Gold, 
silver, and lead, have been found in Attica, in the islands of Seriphos 
and Siphnos, and one or two other places, and though now not worked 
to any extent are, according to Thiersch, far from exhausted. Antimony, 
zinc, cobalt, manganese, copper, sulphur, &c., are also found, Iron 
occurs in Euboea, Scyros, and nica ; coal is likewise found in consider- 
able seams in those places, and alsoin Elis. Many very beautiful kinds 
of marble occur in various places, including the fine white Pentelic 
marble of the ancient sculptors, and the red and green marbles of the 
Peloponnesus. Porphyry and are also quarried. 

Climate, Soil, Productions.—The climate of Greece is probably more 
varied than in any other country of the same extent in Europe. Sir 
W. Gell illustrates this variety by observing, that in the month of 
ee he ee rape on the eel of ig wes ina por er sued 
own, found spri parta, an nter at Tripolitza, on 
plain of pene Again while in the month of September the heat 
is intense in Argos, the winter is setting in on the neighbouring moun- 
tains of the Peloponnesus. the coast the winters are short, 
but the cold is intense: in Athens the winters are confined to January 
and February. In the interior the winters are longer : the mountains 
are capped with snow in November, and it does not melt from them 
till June. The spring and autumn are rainy, but the atmosphere is 
delightfully clear and fresh. The summers are generally long and 
very warm; but the “long long summer” of Greece, celebrated by 
poets and travellers, appears to have gained its fame from a 
of the climate of Attica, where the atmosphere is drier and the tem- 
perature milder than elsewhere, and where during spring and autumn 
as well as summer there is almost undisturbed as well as nearly 
unequalled purity of air, and brilliant blueness of sky. In the plains 
the mean temperature of the year is about 62° Fahr,: at Athens the 
thermometer frequently rises in summer to 100° Fahr. In Attica the 
harvest is usually in May; in other parts of Greece in June. Violent 
storms occur frequently in spring and autumn. Slight shocks of 
earthquakes are not uncommon. Malaria, inducing intermittent 
fevers, sometimes prevails along the shores, and by the swampy lakes, 
but elsewhere the country is generally healthy. 

In its vegetation Greece resembles for the most part the provinces 
of southern Italy. The vine, olive, fig, orange, pomegranate, with 
similar fruits; nearly all the cereals; cotton and tobacco, and the 
myrtle, cypress and similar evergreens, grow luxuriantly in the plains 
and lower slopes of the mountains. Above 1500 feet is the me of 
the beech, chestnut, white fir, pine, and other forest trees. From about 
3000 to 5000 feet the pine alone flourishes. The pine is found some 
500 feet higher, but above that is a sub-alpine region, where only a 
few wild plants grow. 

a ea zeny with which the fe apmer gl were once aiee'by toe 
been for the most part entirely destroyed, in great measure e 
carelessness or wanton rapacity of the inhabitants themselves, and 
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the mountains are now naked and barren, and the springs dried up in 
consequence. Forests however remain still on the Taygetus, on 
Mount Cronion and other mountains of Arcadia, on those of Megaris, 
on the ridges of Parnassus and Helicon, and on part of the ta 
range. The pine is the most common timber-tree, but fine oaks are 
found in the northern mountains near the borders of Thessaly. 
The resources of the continental part of the kingdom are derived 
. chiefly from agriculture; but agriculture and agricultural implements 
are in a very backward state. Farms are mostly rented on the 
| ‘Metayer’ system. Not more than a tenth of the surface of the 
country is under cultivation, and of this nearly five-sixths belong to 
the church or the state, which in most places succeeded to the property 
| which formerly belonged to the Turkish government or to the 
mosques. The vineyards are almost all private property. Grain is 
ly grown on the plains. Northern Greece is a better corn 
country than the Peloponnesus. Wheat, barley, and maize are the 
ies cultivated ; oats and rye are not much in use. Rice is grown 
in the plains of Argos and Marathon, and the marshy tracts along the 
coast. Tobacco thrives, especially near Argos and Kalamata, and 
cotton grows also in these plains in considerable quantity. Wine is 
chiefly the produce of the islands: enough is made for the home con- 
sumption ; it is generally good-bodied, but for want of proper manage- 
ment in making it, and of cellars, it does not keep beyond a year or 
two. Currants are cultivated in various districts, especially along the 
northern shores of the Peloponnesus; the demand for currants in 
England having greatly stimulated the culture. The olives which are 
largely grown in Attica, Megaris, and Salona, are of good quality, but 
the art of pressing and refining the oil is very imperfectly understood, 
and the oil is inferior to that of Provence. Silk is made in Messenia 
and Laconica, and also at Tinos and in other islands, but is inferior to 
the Italian silk. Honey is an important article of produce and a con- 
siderable quantity is exported; the honey of Hymettus and Attica 
usually retains its ancient celebrity. A good deal of wax is exported 
from Nauplia. Of fruit-trees, the almond, the fig, the chestnut, the 
orange, and the lemon thrive the best, but a great variety of fruit is 
growy. Owing to the uneven surface of the country, Greece is still 
more a pastoral than an agricultural country. Horned cattle however 
are not numerous, being almost exclusively used for the labours of the 
field. There are numerous flocks of sheep and goats, which migrate 
tothe mountains in the spring, and return to the plains after the 
harvest. The produce of wool is considerable, but of a coarse kind, 
and is used chiefly for home manufacture. Pigs are scarce, except in 
ia, and their flesh is not deemed wholesome. The only milk 
used is that of ewes and goats, and the butter and cheese made of it 
is very inferior. Asses and mules are employed almost exclusively as 
beasts of burden; the horses are of a strong breed, but neglected. - 
The manufactures of Greece are almost wholly domestic; the few 
articles required being generally uced by the families of the 
try. The articles made in the larger towns are those required 
‘or ordinary consumption, such as soap, leather, brandy and other 
spirits, vinegar, hata, common silk, cotton and woollen stuffs, pottery, 
cutlery, &c. In some places ship-building and sail-making are carried 
on to a considerable extent. Salt is y made in the lagoons about 
Mesolonghi and elsewhere. 
4 commerce and navigation of Greece are centred in the ports of 
Nauplia, Mesolonghi, Patras, Galaxidi, and the islands of Hydra, 
Spezia, and, above all, Syra, which is the centre of the steam navi 
tion of the Levant, and where a handsome town has risen ig 
independence of the kingdom, with churches, schools, hospitals, docks 
; warehouses, lazzarettos, and companies of insurance. The number of 
Greek merchant vessels amounts to considerably over 1000, exclusive 
of small craft, or coasting-boats. The merchants, many of them, have 
large capitals, and they assist each other, and are also assisted by their 
wealthy countrymen, who are established all over the Levant and in 
the ports of the Mediterranean. The extensive line of coast and the 
numerous islands supply a multitude of ere sailors, active, hardy, 
and frugal. The principal traffic of the Greek vessels is the carrying 
trade, especially of corn, between the ports of the Mediterranean and 
the Black Sea, and the eens and import trade with England, France, 
and Germany. Almost the entire trade in corn between the Mediterra- 
nean and England, valued at nearly 4,000,000/. a year, is in the hands 
of Greek merchants. The principal exports are currants, figs, wool, 
silk, valonia, olive-oil, sponge, wine, tobacco, wax, &c. The imports 
are ¢hiefly of Manchester cotton goods and the woollen manufactures 
of England and Germany, with hardwares and various minor articles 
and fancy goods from the former countries and France. A very 
important part of the commerce of the Greek merchants consists in 
barry banking and exchange operations, which are on a most extensive 
e. 
Inhabitants.—The three divisions of the kingdom are inhabited by 
2 te aera differing in their physical and moral character. The 
tants of Northern Greece are distinguished by the name of 
Roumeliotes, while those of the Peloponnesus are styled Moreotes, 
and there is but little sympathy between the two. ‘lhe Roumeliotes 
are a military people who have maintained in the mountains of the 
interior a sort of wild independence, which the Turks could never 
entirely subdue. The Moreotes, on the contrary, with the exception 
of Maina, had completely submitted to the Turkish yoke; and their 


archontes, or primates, shared with the pashas and other agents of 
the Porte the spoils of their own countrymen. In Roumelia the 
population of the mountains of Parnassus, Agrapha, Baltos, Xero- 
menos, and other interior parts of A£itolia, is supposed to be of Hel- 
lenic stock ; but the peasantry of the plains are chiefly Valachians, 
Bulgarians, or Albanians, and are a steady, quietly-disposed people. 
In the towns near the coasts the population isa mixture of many 
races. 

In the Peloponnesus the Albanian race occupies Argolis and Tri- 
phylia; the rest of the population speak Greek. In the towns the 
population consists in + measure of families who emigrated from 
various parts of the Levant, after the Turkish conquest, to exercise 
— trades, or to manage the affairs of the Beys and other wealthy 

urks, 

In the islands there is a mixture of Albanians and Greeks, and 
descendants of the Latin invaders of the middle ages. The Albanian 
race inhabits almost exclusively Hydra and Spezia: the Chiote and 
Psariote emigrants, who now inhabit Syra, are probably of Hellenic 
descent. At Naxos, Santorin, and some other islands, there is a kind 
of territorial nobility, who date from the time of the Crusades, and 
belong to the Western or Latin Church : their lands are cultivated by 
a Greek peasantry. At Tinos the peasantry are proprietors, and 
cultivate their lands with great care. Mikoni and Milo are inhabited 
by active and thriving sailors and traders. 

Besides these races there have been since the Revolution large 
immigrations of military refugees from various parts of the Turkish 
empire, such as the Candiotes, the Souliotes from Epirus, the Olym- 
piotes from the mountains between Thessaly and Macedonia, &c., and 
a mixed body of Fanariotes from Constantinople, of emigrants from 
the Ionian Islands, of Asiatic Greeks, Epirotes, and adventurers from 
Italy, France, and other parts of Western Europe. 

From the oldest times the organisation of society in Greece has 
been based on paternal authority. A father decides absolutely on the 
destiny of his children, their profession, marriages, &c., without even 
consulting them; and in some instances, until within a very few 
years, assisted by a family council of his nearest relations, he exercised 
the power of life and death over them. Most of the country popula- 
tion of Greece live in villages, for the sake of security and mutual 
protection. Once a year the heads of families assemble in the church 
to elect their demogerontes, or municipal. magistrates, one in every 
village or commune, and three for a town. The demogerontes act as 
justices of the peace and also as treasurers of the commune, have no 
emoluments, and are generally chosen among the archontes, that is, 
landed proprietors, or notables of the place, who form in fact the 
aristoc! of Greece, A communal council, consisting of those who 
have filled the office of demogerontes and of the other notables, assist 
them in their functions, in laying the local taxes, &c. Deputies from 
the communes assemble in the chief town of the eparchy, or district, 
to elect three or more eparchical demogerontes, who, joined to the 
local demogerontes of the place, constitute a council which concerts 
measures with the prefect or political authority concerning the 
police, the assessment of taxes, and other matters affecting the whole 
district. 

Diwisions, Government, &c.—Greece is divided into 10 nomes (Néuor), 
each of which is presided over by a nomarch ; the nomes are divided 
into 49 eparchies (’Ewapxia), and these are again divided into several 
hundred demes (Ajjuo:). These divisions are intended to correspond 
to the departments, cantons, and communes of France. 

The government is a constitutional hereditary monarchy. The ~ 
king has the usual privileges of constitutional sovereigns, and is assisted 
by an executive council of ministers, who are responsible to the legis- 
lature, which is composed of a Senate (epovata), the members of which 
are named by the king, and hold their office for life; and a House of 
Representatives (BovAj), composed of deputies elected by the various 
towns and districts of the kingdom. 

The revenue is derived from the tithe of the produce paid by all 
private lands, and from the fourth of the produce of the national 
domains, together with certain taxes on imports and exports, salt, 
stamps, &c. Altogether the available revenue is under 700,000/., 
owing, as is commonly said, to the general and notorious corruption 
of the various grades of officials. The expenditure fully equals the 
receipts. About one-fourth of it is for the interest and charges on the 
debt, which amounts to about two millions and a half sterling, and 
the payment of which was guaranteed by the allied powers of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia. 

The numerical strength of the Greek army amounts to 8600 
officers and privates, including the phalanx, 410 strong, not now on 
active service, which consits of veterans who served in the war of 
independence, and the police (xwpoptaaxes), a force resembling the 
French gensdarmes, who number 1450 and are dispersed in small 
bodies throughout the kingdom, Besides the regular army, a kind 
of militia, consisting of some companies of irregular troops, has been 
raised to watch the frontiers and to suppress brigandage. The 
duration of military service is 4 years. All males between the ages 
of 18 and 30, except married men, only sons, ecclesiastics, students, 
officers in the atl aeenion of the state, &c., are liable to serve. 

The navy consists of two corvettes of 26 guns, 2 steam-packets, 
and 35 small vessels and armed boats, chiefly engaged in watching 
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the coasts and suppressing piracy. The royal naval station, dock- 
yard, arsenal, &c., are at Poros, At Athens is a military college. 

The civil code of the kingdom of Greece is still in the main an 
abridgement of the Basilica drawn up in the 14th century by the 
Byzantine Armenopoulos, and known as the ‘Manual of the Laws; 
bat the commercial, criminal, and correctional codes are founded on 
the Code Napoléon. The chief court is the Areopagus, or court of 
appeal and cassation, at Athens. There are besides courts of assize 
and primary jurisdiction in the chief towns of the ten nomes, and 
various inferior courts. Trial by jury has been introduced, but it 
does not work very satisfactorily. 

The religion professed by the people generally is that of the Greek 
Church, butjfull religious toleration is guaranteed by the constitution. 


The church in Greece acknowledges no superior external authority,. 


while preserving unbroken dogmatic unity with all the eastern orthodox 
churches ; in other words, it declares itself independent, or autocepha- 
lous, as regards its former head, the Patriarch at Constantinople. The 
King of Greece is supreme head in the administration of the church. 
The chief ecclesiastical authority in the church is a perpetual synod 
consisting of five bishops at first selected by the king, but now taken 
in order of seniority of cc tion, and assisted by a royal commis- 
sioner and a secretary. The church is at present presided over by 24 
bishops, but their number is to be eventually raised to 36. The 
clergy are generally miserably ill paid, and as an almost necessary 
consequence very insufficiently educated ; they are however on the whole 
not unexemplary in conduct. There are only about 100 monasteries in 
the kingdom, their number having been greatly reduced since the war of 
independence; and they are much fewer than the Greek monasteries 
in the Ionian Islands and Turkey. Besides the members of the Greek 
Church there are about 15,000 Roman Catholics and 4000 Jews in 
the kingdom: the members of other religious bodies are quite 
insignificant in number. 

In the early part of the reign of Otho a law was passed directing 
the establishment of elementary schools in every deme in the kingdom. 
Like many other of the most useful edicts it has not been carried 
into execution; but popular education is widely diffused, and its 
advantages are generally appreciated. The principal educational 
institution is the University of Athens, which occupies one of the 
finest modern buildings in that city, and has 39 professors, an average 
of 600 students in the faculties of theology, law, philosophy, medicine, 
and pharmacy, and a library of 80,000 volumes, There are besides 
7 gymnasia, or colleges, in the principal towns, with 43 professors, 
and about 1100 students (the gymnasium of Athens having about half 
of that number); an ecclesiastical seminary, a polytechnic school, and 
a ladies’ college at Athens, and an agricultural school near Nauplia; 
about 80 secondary schools with nearly 4000 scholars; 340 common 
sehools for boys with 34,000 scholars, 31 common schools for girls 
with 4400 scholars; a normal and an infant school; and several 
private and semi-private establishments, among which may be named 
the excellent American female schools at Athens—the first schools 
established in Greece for the education of females. There are also 
several scientific, artistic, and antiquarian institutions, with museums 
and libraries, chiefly seated in the capital. About 120 political, 
religious, and literary newspapers and magazines are now published 
in the kingdom of Greece, 

History.—The Greeks, who had long cherished the hope of throw- 
ing off the Turkish yoke, and with a view to facilitate their object 
had formed a powerful secret society, with a well-organised agency 
spread throughout the whole Ottoman empire, saw in the outbreak 
of war between the Porte and one of his most powerful vassals, Ali 
Pasha, in 1821, the long-desired opportunity. A general rising was 
accordingly solemnly proclaimed on the 6th of April 1821 by the 
archbishop of Patras, and universally responded to. ‘The Greeks 
were at first successful, but disasters quickly followed, which their 
character, on which centuries of slavery had wrought their sure 
effecta, did not enable them to retrieve. For seven long years the 
struggle was protracted, marked on both sides by the most atrocious 
cruelties, but relieved somewhat on the part of the Greeks by deeds 
of heroism worthy of their ancestors. The Greeks had succeeded in 
clearing the Peloponnesus of their enemies and defeating them by 
sea. The Porte, unable to subdue them, called to its assistance the 
disciplined forces of the pasha of Egypt, which invaded the Pelopon- 
nesus, and the cause of Greek independence had again become pro- 
blematical. The feeling of the Christian nations was however at 
length fairly aroused, and the three powers, Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, resolved to put a stop to this war of extermination. The 
victory of Navarino, gained by the allied fleets in October 1827, 
obliged the Egyptian forces to evacuate the Morea. The Conference 
of London, in March 1829, established the principle of the independ- 
ence of Greece as a state, and the suecessful campaign of the same 

ear of the Russians against the Turks induced the Sultan to acknow- 
Ted it by an article of the treaty of Adrianople in September 1829, 
In January 1830 the total independence of Greece was settled by the 
Conference of London. Meantime the internal government of Greece 
had undergone many vicissitudes, and the country was in a very dis- 
organised condition. When the independence of Greece was secured 
by the interference of the three allied powers, the congress of deputies 
from the various districts of Greece appointed count John Capodistria, 


a native of Corfu, who had been Ts with distinction as a diplo- 
matic agent of Ruasia, to be the head of the executive of the new 
state of Greece, with the title of President, for seven years, and with 
very extensive powers. His measures however were very unpopular 
with the national , an insurrection broke out, and the co’ 

seemed to be again falling into anarchy, when, on October 8th, 183 
Capodistria was murdered at Nauplia in open day, on the threshold 
the church of St. Spiridion. His brother Augustin Capodistria suc- 
ceeded him in the presidency, but the civil war continuing, he was 
obliged to resi At last the allied powers offered the crown of 
Greece, which been refused by Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, 
to the King of Bavaria for his younger son Otho, and the offer was 
accepted. In June 1835 king Otho, being of age, assumed the direc- 
tion of the affairs of state. Otho refused to establish a representative 
system of government, and continued to govern absolutely till 
1845, when an entire change of system was brought about by a revo- 
lution, which has hardly its parallel for the and success with 
which it was designed and executed, The leaders of the constitutional 
party, having matured their plans and gained over the army and a 
large portion of the people, surrounded the palace with troops, and 
presented to the king a charter, granting representative government 
among other popular objects, and enforcing the di of the 
obnoxious Bavarian and other foreign ministers, The alternative was 
offered to the king of signing this charter, or of quitting Greece at 
once and ii he eater Bal ported oie od, cat then 
lying ready for the purpose: r some indecision the king, finding 
Himself wholly in the hands of the constitutionalists, signed the 
charter. 

The only subsequent events of general interest are the interven- 
tions of foreign powers, which the duplicity of the government has 
rendered ne . The first of these was in 1850, when, in conse- 
quence of the of Otho’s ministry to liquidate the claims of 
certain British subjects to compensation for various injuries inflicted 
on them, a British fleet blockaded the Greek ports for three months 
before the Greek government assented to the ps ent of the sums 
in question. The other intervention is that whic’ occurred within 
the last two or three months. The war between Turkey and Russia 
seemed at the commencement of the egg mcd (1854) to afford to 
certain self-styled Greek patriots—but in ity, there can be little 
doubt, mere tools of Russia—a favourable id's anne A for exciting 
the turbulent spirits of the less civilised portion of the communi 
to make an inroad upon the neighbouring provinces of Turkey. A 
large number of the idle and profligate, attracted by the prospect of 
pillage—ever an irresistible lure to a modern Greek—was soon 
lected; and their numbers were largely swelled by bodies of soldiers 
who joined them, in many cases with their officers, without even the 
semblance of an attempt at prevention on the part of the authorities. 
The feeble mind of Otho was unable to resist the visions which had 
been artfully displayed before it, of a widely-extended Grecian empire, 
with himself at its head, and he lent the marauders every possible 
count and agement, while with characteristic di nu- 
ousness he issued protests and proclamations against them. At first 
the invaders were able to potas the persor of the be and 
unprepared Turkish garrisons, and a considerable tract of country 
wit subjected to the lust and rapine of the ‘liberating army.’ At 
the same time Greece itself, all restraint being removed, began to 
swarm with brigands and the Greek seas with F sao But a check 
was promptly put upon these proceedings, The remonstrances of 
the allied powers being unheeded, a few British ships of war were sent 
into the Aigean, and a few French soldiers landed in the Pirmus; and 
the king, awakened thus rudely from his dreams, accepted at once the 
proffered ultimatum—dismissed his ministry, recalled his officers, 
issued proclamations commanding the ided adventurers to return 
to their homes and duties, and agreed on his own part to carry on the 
government for awhile under British and French surveillance. 

Otho married in 1886. He has no issue; and it is settled that his 
successor is to be another prince of Bavaria, who has engaged to enter 
the communion of the Greek Church on his accession to the throne. 

(Thiersch, De 0 Btat Actuel de la Gréce; Travels, &c., in Greece of 
Leake; Mure; Bowen; Fiedler; and Ross; Histories, dc., of the Wax 
of Independence, by Gordon, Keightley, Stanhope, and Blanquiére ; 
Sir J. Emerson Tennent, History of Modern Greece ; Murray, Hand- 
book for Travellers in Greece, 1854.) 

GREENLAND is an extensive island situated between Iceland and 
the continent of America, and forming a colony of Denmark. Its 
southern extremity, Cape Farewell, is situated on an island, in 59° 49’ 
N. lat., 43° 54” W. long., consequently nearly in the parallel of the 
southern extremity of the Shetland Islands. Its northern districts are 
buried under masses of eternal ice. The most northern points which 
have been observed are near 78° N, lat., namely, Edam Land on 
the eastern coast, and the entrance to Murchison’s Sound on the 
western coast, The whole western coast-line has been visited and 
mostly surveyed by British, Dutch, and Danish seamen; but much 
of the eastern side remains unexplored. . 

The entire country may be considered as an enormous mass of rocks, 
The outline of this mass, forming the sea-const, is high, rugged, and 
barren ; close to the water's edge it rives into tremendous precipices 
and lofty mountains, crowned with inaccessible cliffs, visible from the 
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sea at a distance of above sixty miles. Though the western coast, in 

its general outline, forms nearly a direct line, trending north-north- 

west and south-south-east except towards the southern extremity, 
where it runs nearly east, the whole is indented by a great number of 
deep and narrow inlets, which extend a considerable distance inland, 
sometimes more than a hundred miles. Along these inlets, or fiords, 
and on some of the numerous islands which line the coast in all its 
extent, occur small patches or narrow strips of low land, as well as in 
afew valleys, which are watered by small brooks. In these places 
alone vegetation appears, but it is nothing more than grass and low 
brushwood. It has been established by a Danish naturalist, Dr. Pingel, 
that for the last four centuries this coast has been undergoing gradual 
subsidence. 

The rocky mass which incloses the fiords and valleys, in its average 
height, probably does not exceed 2000 feet, except in the numerous 
summits which are scattered over it, some of which rise to 5000 feet; 
yet it is everywhere covered with eternal snow and ice. The whole 
of the eastern region is a vast table-land of ice: mountains and valleys 
are levelled to a uniform plain ; the river-beds are concealed, and every 
vestige hidden of the original form of the country. Greenland may 
in fact be considered as one immense glacier, or more correctly an 
aggregation of glaciers, which are with an imperceptible but continuous 
motion pushing forward towards the sea; and, as in Switzerland, the 
glacier frequently bursts asunder with a tremendous crash, and 
crevices and chasms of great width and depth are sometimes formed, 
In the midst of the icy masses on the western side here and there rise 
some smooth and almost perpendicular rocks, which appear at a dis- 
tance of a dusky-gray colour, and without any sign of vegetation; but 
on a nearer inspection a little earth is found in places, on which 
some hardy species of heath grow. The outer edges of this accumu- 
lation of g doubtless the most extensive on the surface of the 
globe, extend over the rocks on the sea-coast, and descend by the 

into the sea, where in some places they skirt the shore for many 
miles, and advance a considerable distance into the water. One of 
the most remarkable of these icy rocks is that which occurs on the 
wi coast between 62° and 63° N. lat. It seems to form the sea- 
_ shore for about twenty miles, and is called by the Danish colonists 
the Ice-Blink. But Dr. Rink, who resided several years in Greenland 
and paid great attention to the formation of glaciers and icebergs, 
thinks that it is from the east coast, between 68° and 74° N. lat., that 
many of the largest icebergs issue; and he mentions five principal 
ice-friths, from that of Jacobshavn in 69° 10’ N. lat. to that of 
Upernivik in 73° N. lat., each of which receives and discharges 
annually many thousand cubic feet of ice. (‘Journal of Royal Geog. 
iety, vol. ag 152.) When the ice in such places has protruded 
to a vast extent, enormous mass at the outer end, unable longer 
to resist the upward pressure of the water, breaks off with a tremendous 
crash, and is aia into the sea, where it floats about as an iceberg, 
the marvel and the terror of navigators. The larger of these icebergs 
rise above the surface of the sea to a height of from 100 to 150 feet, 
and some are 4000 feet in circumference, yet the part above is scarcely 
more than one-eighth of that below the surface of the water; so that, 
as Dr. Rink observes, such a fragment of ice if fairly landed would 
form a mountain about 1000 feet in height. 

It is now sup; that Greenland is traversed in all its breadth 
by narrow straits which divide it into several islands; but all such 
straits are at present filled up with masses of ice, except one, called 
Prince Christian’s Sound, which occurs towards the southern extre- 
mity, and divides a group of islands from the mainland. It is about 
100 miles long, but in many places hardly a mile wide, On both sides 
rise high and bold rocks, and it is only in a few places that there is 
low beach enough to allow of a boat being hauled up. 

The sea which surrounds Greenland is distinguished by peculiarities 
not less remarkable, A current which issues from under the great 
masses of ice inclosing the pole runs southward along the eastern 
coast of Greenland, carrying down an immense body of heavy drift. 

This ice sometimes occupies the whole extent of ocean between 
Greenland and Iceland, and often forms a belt round Cape Farewell 
reaching from 120 to 160 miles out to sea. It is carried hence along 
the western coast of Greenland northward as far as Queen Anne's 
Cape, near the Arctic Circle, where it passes to the other side of 
Davis Strait. Onthe northern portion of the eastern coast, as well as 
on the southern portion of the western coast, the current runsalong the 
shores ; but whenever the wind blows from the sea it presses the ice 
hard to the shore, and blocks up the inlets and harbours, rendering 
for a time the Danish settlements on the south-western coast inacces- 
sible to vessels. On the south-eastern coast the current runs along 
shore, setting in towards the land; hence there always exists a broad 
belt of yery heavy drift-ice, which renders this coast entirely inacces- 
sible. The stream of ice disappears entirely near Cape Farewell and 
along the western coast in the month of September, but it always 

pears towards the end of January. 
ite climate of the small low tract inhabited by the natives and the 
Danish colonists is much less rigorous than might be expected from 
its high latitude and the neighbourhood of the immense glacier. On 
the eastern coast the mean temperature is below freezing point; yet 
south of 65° N. lat. the thermometer in February 1830 did not sink 
lower than from 4° to 6° below zero of Fahrenheit; but as early as 


the close of August the sea was every night covered with a crust of 
new ice, and in the middle of September the ice on the bays and 
firths was from an inch to two inches thick. The climate is some- 
what milder on the western coast south of the polar circle, but farther 
north, where the sun rises only for a few minutes, or not at all, the 
cold becomes extreme, and even ardent spirits freeze in a room where 
there is a fire. In February and March it is so intense that stones 
are split and the sea smokes like a furnace. In general however the 
winter cold is several times interrupted by thaws, which last many 
days and sometimes even weeks. July is the only month when there 
isno snow. The earth begins to thaw in June, but at no great depth 
ice is always found. The heat in the long summer days is so great 
as to evaporate the water left in the rocks and clefts by the tide, and 
to reduce it to a beautiful fine salt; but towards evening the air 
becomes very cold, being chilled by the breezes which pass over the 
interior. Fogs prevail almost every day from April to August. Little 
rain falls, especially towards the north. Gales are not frequent, but 
in autumn they sometimes rage with the fury of a hurricane, There 
is lightning occasionally, but no thunder. Earthquakes occur, though 
rarely, The aurora borealis is frequent, especially in winter, and 
always appears either in the east or south-east. 

The vegetation is scanty. It is composed chiefly of mosses and 
lichens, and includes a small number of annual plants and a few 
shrubs, most of which bear edible berries. Juniper, willows, and 
birch creep along the earth, and in the well-sheltered valleys birch 
and elder grow to the height of a man, and have a stem three or four 
inches thick, The attempts at raising oats and barley have not 
succeeded ; potatoes are planted only towards the most southern 
extremity. Radishes succeed as well as in Europe. Salad and 
cabbage remain very small, and turnips seldom attain the size of a 
Pigeon’s egg. 

Some sheep are kept, but the difficulty of procuring provender for 
the long winter limits them to asmall number. The only domestic 
animal of the natives is the dog, which is used to draw the sledges. 
Rein-deer, hares, foxes, and white bears are the only wild animals. 
Land-birds are not numerous, but sea-fowl are so plentiful as to exceed 
ali belief; among them are the eider-ducks (Anas mollissima). Fish 
constitutes the principal wealth of Greenland. Whales are far less 
numerous than formerly. Walruses are only met with in Davis 
Strait, and are not numerous. Seals however are extremely common, 
and supply all the wants of the natives. 

From the researches of a body of scientific men sent out from 
Copenhagen in 1852 to explore the physical features of Greenland, it 
appears that the rocks are chiefly of granite, gneiss, porphyry, clay- 
slate, and calcareous rocks. Coal was found in the isle of Disco. In 
the mainland valuable ores of copper appear to extend far to the north 
of Disco; and besides copper, blacklead, asbestos, serpentine, garnets, 
crystals, &c., were found in Southern Greenland; while Sir R. I. 
Murchison states it to be his opinion, from the crystalline character 
of the rocks collected in 1853 by Capt. Inglefield in the more northern 
parallel of 77°, that a very large portion of that region may prove to 
be metalliferous. 

The low tracts along the coast and the fiords only are inhabited. 
The inhabitants consist of natives and Danish settlers, the latter 
amounting to between 300 and 400. The natives are Esquimaux. 
The total number of inhabitants subject to Denmark was 9400 in 
1850, of whom about 600 live on the eastern coast south of 65° N. lat. 
But natives haye been met with as far north as 77° on the western 
coast, 

Greenland was discovered in 981 or 983 by an Icelander or Nor- 
wegian named Gunbiérn, and was soon afterwards colonised by a 
number of families from Iceland. The settlements increased rapidly, 
and it is said that in 1406 there were 190 villages; but the whole 
colony suddenly disappeared from the pages of history. Davis re- 
discovered Greenland in his voyage, 1585-87, and in the beginning 
of the 17th century the Danish government fitted out several 
expeditions to re-establish a communication with the lost colony. 
According to the usual explanation, it was supposed that the ancient 
settlements were on the eastern coust; and this opinion prevailed till 
1829, when the researches made by the Danish Captain Graah proved 
conclusively that the ancient Icelandic colonies were on the western 
coast, where numerous ruins of old buildings, especially churches, 
occur. The modern colonisation of the western coast took place in 
1721, and was due to the zeal of a Norwegian clergyman, Hans (John) 
Egede, who planted a colony at Godthaab (near 64° N. lat.) for the 
purpose of converting the natives to Christianity. After the founda- 
tion of the colony a regular commerce with the natives was established, 
which led to the erection of other settlements. These are, from south 
to north—Julianeshaab (61° N. lat.), with about 1500 inhabitants; Fre- 
derikshaab, Lichtenfels, Godthaab and New Hernhut, Sukkertoppen, 
Holsteinsborg, Egedesminde, Christianshaab, Jacobshavn, Ritenbenk, 
Omenak, Uppernayik (72° 48’). Between 68° and 71° N. lat. is an 
extensive bay, called Disco Bay, from a large island of that name. 
Disco Island extends about 80 miles south and north, and nearly as 
much east and west. On its southern shores is the settlement of 
Godhayn. The Danes obtain from these settlements seal-skins, fur, 
eider-downs, train-oil, whalebone, and fish. 

GREENLAW. [BrrwicksHirz.] 


9s GREENOCK. 


GREENOCK, Renfrewshire, Scotland, a tary burgh, 
sea-port, and market-town, in the parish of Greenock, is situated on 
the left bank of the wstuary of the Clyde, 22 miles W. by N. from 
Glaagow, in 55° 57’ N. lat., 4° 55’ W. long. The population in 1851 
was 36,689. The town is governed by a provost and 15 councillors, 
and returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. 

Greenock is situated on rising ground. The east end of the town, 
which is called Cartsdyke, is occupied with manufactories, the west 
end with the villas of merchants and professional men. In the 
beginning of the 18th century the harbour was small, and fit only for 
the reception of fishing-boats. Since then it has been enla: and 
improved, and dry docks have been constructed. Outside the harbour 
is depth of water and anchorage for vessels of any burden ; but the 
roadstead is narrowed by a sandbank of considerable breadth which 
stretches from Dumbarton to a little below the town. The principal 
street is about a mile in length, and runs parallel to the quay. There 
are several ship-building yards, extensive sugar-works, and one large 
manufactory of machinery. Large quantities of herrings are cured, 
and there are several vessels employed in the Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia fisheries. Rope and sail-making, block-making, and the 
other occupations of a sea-port constitute the branches of industry 
pursued by the inhabitants. In 1851 there were in Greenock 26 
pao of worship, of which 7 belonged to the Free Church, 5 to the 

blished Church, 4 to the United Presbyterian Church, 2 to Bap- 
tists, and 8 to other bodies). The number of sittings provided in all 
was 20,441. There are a grammar school, several congregational and 
other public schools, a mechanics institute with a library of 2500 
volumes and a reading-room, the Greenock lib: which has 10,000 
volumes, the Cartsdyke mechanics’ library with 2200 volumes, and 
6 congregational libraries with an aggregate of about 3300 volumes. 
Greenock is connected with Glasgow by railway. All the steamers of 
the Clyde touch at the port. An abundant supply of water is 
obtained from a large artificial lake on the hills about six miles from 
the town. The stream from the water-works drives several water- 
mills in its course, the most important of which is an extensive cotton- 
spinning mill, which has a water-wheel 70 feet in diameter, being the 
largest in Britain. Greenock is well lighted with gas. The buildings 
of importance include the custom-house, situated on the ry , a large 
and handsome Grecian building, the Tontine Hotel, and the Exchare 
buildings. The town possesses a jail, an infirmary, and several chari- 
table institutions. The public library occupies a large building in 
Union-street, erected at the expense of Mr. Watt of Soho, in which is 
a statue by Chantrey of the celebrated James Watt, his grandfather, 
who was a native of Greenock. Cartsdyke, the east end of Greenock, 
was made a burgh of barony by Charles I. It has a small quay, but 
is included in the parliamentary boundaries of Greenock. 

The vessels registered at the port of Greenock on December 31st, 
1853, were 220 of an te tonnage of 6209, and 184 having an 
aggregate burden of 65,677 tons; two steam-vessels of 47 tons aggre- 
gate burden, and 12 of 1965 tons, During 1853 there entered the 
port in the coasting trade, 574 sailing-vessels, to: 38,328, and 214 
steam-vessels, tonnage 39,511; the clearings in the coasting trade 
were 162 sailing-vessels, tonnage 8662, and 102 steam-vessels, tonnage 
10,752. In the colonial trade there entered 224 suailing-vessels, 
tonnage $4,454, and one steam-veasel, tonnage 190; and there cleared 
103 sailing-vessels, tonnage 34,899, and 3 steam-vessels, tonnage 644. 
In the foreign trade 54 British and 39 foreign vessels entered, tonnage 
23,604 ; and 47 British and 45 foreign vessels cleared, tonnage 32,062; 
one British steam-vessel of 336 tons entered, and two foreign steam- 
vessels cleared, tonnage 675, The amount of customs duties received 
at the port during 1851 was 410,206/. 10s. 8d. 

(New Statistical Account of Scotland ; Parliamentary Papers.) 

GREENWICH, Kent, a market-town, a parliamentary borough, and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, chiefly in the parish of Greenwich, is situ- 
ated on the right bank of the river Thames, in 51° 28’ N. lat., 0° 0’ 
W. long., Greenwich observatory being the point from which in British 
maps and charts the longitude of all other places is calculated. It is 
distant from Canterbury 47 miles N.W. by W., and from London 
5 miles E. by 8S. The population of the Parliamentary borough was 
105,784 in 1851. The borough returns two members to the Imperial 
Parliament. Greenwich Poor-Law Union contains four parishes with 
an area of 4800 acres, and a population in 1851 of 99,365. 

The chief object of interest in Greenwich is the Royal Hospital. It 
occupies the site of an old palace called Greenwich House, Placentia, 
or ‘the Pleasaunce,’ a favourite residence of several sovereigns, 
ticularly of Henry VIL, Henry VIIL, Edward VL., and Queen Ehiza- 
beth. ing in a dilapidated state at the period of the Restoration, 
the building was taken down, and the north-western wing of the 
present building erected under the superintendence of Inigo Jones, 
Queen Mary, the wife of William IIL, it is said, suggested the plan of 
founding an asylum for disabled seamen belonging to the royal navy, 
and the unfinished palace of Greenwich was enlarged and adapted to 
that pu Sir Christopher Wren undertook to superintend the 
work without any pecuniary emolument. The foundation was laid 
June 3rd, 1696, and the whole of the superstructure then contem- 
plated was finished within two years, though the hospital was not 
opened for the reception of pensioners until 1705. During the last 
century and a half the buildings have been successively enlarged and 


ings or queens in whose reigns they were erected or commenced, 
The hall, a noble room opposite to the chapel, was _by Sir 
James Thornhill, and contains a fine collection of pain consisting 
of naval portraits and sea-fights. The management of the hos 
in the hands of a governor, lieutenant-governor, two chaplains, and 
numerous other The funds required for the hospital have 
been obtained from parliamentary grants, the rents of the forfeited 


Derwentwater estates, and the bequests of benevolent individuals, 
The pensioners, of whom there are about 3000, receive maintenance, 


clothing, and lodging, besides a weekly stows & is 
Besides the inmates of the hospital, there is a i number of 


out-pensioners, who, since 1829, have been provided for ki 
parliamentary grant. At the Royal Hospital Schools, are 
chiefly supported out of the funds of the hospital, 800 boys, children 
ofseamen in the navy and merchant service, are boarded, clothed, and 
educated. 

Greenwich ay Mons rege to ng House of Commons Se 
in the reign of Philip and Mary, but was not again represen 
Parliament till the vetiiag of the Parliamen' Reform Act. The 
town is lighted with gas and paved, and is supplied with water from 
the Kent water-works at Deptford. Considerable improvement has 
taken place during the last few years in the town and its immediate 
neighbourhood, by the erection of handsome bui the formation 
of new lines of street, and widening and improving the approaches to 
the town. The parish church, a handsome and commodious edifice, 
erected in 1718 from a design by Sir Christopher Wren, consists of a 
nave and two side aisles, and has a tower of three stories, surmounted 
with a dome and spire. On the walls are some portraits of royal 
personages and numerous monumental tablets. St. Mary's church is 
a neat Grecian structure, erected in 1825, and there is a new church 
on Croome’s Hill. The Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, 
English Presbyterians, and Roman Catholics have places of worship. 
There are numerous richly-endowed schools and hospitals in Green- 
wich, also National, British, and Infant schools, and an 
Girls school. The Marine Society maintains in the river a frig 
for exercising and training 100 boys for the sea-service. The Dread- 
nought man-of-war has been fitted up as an hospital for seamen 
of ‘al nations, and lies in the river off Greenwich. A Proprietary 
school, opened in 1849, had 132 scholars hn ere There Dullding for 
Greenwich a lite: institute, a savings and a bui ‘or 
baths and wrashhoaibe A county court is held in the town. The 
market is held on Wednesday and Saturday. Extensive ben tein | 
establishments, iron steamboat yards, rope-walks, an iron-foundry, and 
some large factories, are in Greenwich. 

Greenwich Park, which comprises near 200 acres, is diversified with 
lawns, and well planted chiefly with elms and chestnut-trees, and 
stocked with deer. Upon an eminence is situated the Royal Observa- 
tory. The park is a favourite resort of Londoners, especially at 
Easter and Whitsuntide, when the Greenwich fairs are hel 

Blackheath, an extensive common or heath on the south side of 
Greenwich Park, is partly in the parish of Greenwich and pera in 
that of Lewisham. It has been the scene of numerous historical 
events and triumphal processions, and was the place where, in the 
15th and 16th centuries royal visitors to England were frequently 
met by the British sovereign or his representatives, or by the corpora- 
tion of London. 

Deptford, on the right bank of the Thames, 3 miles S.E. from 
London, population 27,896 in 1851, situated in the counties of Kent 
and Surrey, at the mouth of the Ravensbourne River, forms part of 
the parliamentary bo of Greenwich : it contains Her Majesty's 
fie and victualling-yard for the royal navy. ‘The streets of 
Deptford are narrow, and the houses irregularly built. The place has 
a considerable retail trade. At New Cross, Deptford, is thie Ro: 
Naval School, ineo in 1840, which had 184 scholars in 1852; 
and Deptford has several educational and benevolent institutions, 
including the Kent Dispensary, two old hospitals for decayed pilots 
and shipmasters, or their widows, a Charity school well endowed, and 
a savings bank. There is constant communication by railway and by 
steam-veasels between London, Greenwich, and Deptford. 

(Hasted, Hi.tory of Kent ; Lysons, Znvirons of m ; Greenwich 
Guides ; Parliamentary Papers ; Communication from Greenwich.) 

GREIFSWALDE. [Srratsunp.] 

GREITZ. [Revss.] 

GRENADA, one of the Lesser Antilles, lies between 11° 58’ and 
12° 20’ N. lat., 61° 20’ and 61° 35’ W. long. : its greatest length from 
north to south is 25 miles, and its greatest breadth 12 miles; the total 
area is about 133 square miles, This island was discovered by Columbus 
on his third voyage in 1498, at which time it was inhabited by Caribs. 
The first settlement was formed in 1650 by Du Parquet, governor of 
the island of Martinique, In 1700 there were only three 
plantations and some indigo works; the entire population co: 
of 251 whites and 520 negroes. By the definitive treaty of Paris, 

igned in February 1763, Grenada was ceded to Great Britain and 
a legislative council and assembly were granted to the inhabitants, 

The island is traversed through its whole length from north to 

south by an irregular range of mountains. Mount St. Catherine, 
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near'the centre of the island, is 3200 feet high. Hills of less elevation | handsome promenade. The quarter of Bonne on the left bank is also 


branch off from the principal 
succession of rich and extensive valleys, which as they approach the 
shore open into level alluvial plains. Several hot chalybeate and 
sulphurous springs are met with in different parts. In the centre of 
the island, and 1700 feet above the sea, is a circular lake 24 miles in 
circumference and 14 feet deep. The soil of the island consists 
principally of a rich black or reddish coloured mould. The fall of 
rain is about 65 inches in the year. On the hills the atmosphere is 
cool and pleasant; in the low grounds the maximum heat is 89° Fahr., 
the minimum 77°. The hottest season is from June to October. 

__The town of St. is situated on the south-west side of the 
island, at the foot of an amphitheatre of hills encircling an extensive 
bay. It is a well-built town, and contained at the census of 1851 a 
population of 4567, mostly coloured persons. The other towns of any 
consequence are St. Andrew’s on the east coast, St. Patrick’s on the 
north, and Charlotte town and St. Mark’s on the west. The island is 
but thinly populated, having with its dependencies altogether only 
$2,671 inhabitants in 1851, of whom 28,082 were natives of the 
colony, 1168 other British West Indians, 2425 Africans, and 400 
natives of Madeira, The number of British Europeans was 384. 

In 1852 there were 24 places of worship in the colony, namely, 
Church of England, 10; man Catholic, 8; Wesleyan, 4; and 
Pres! 2. The number of children attending schools was 
1828, of whom 1013 were at schools of the Church of England, 508 
at Roman Catholic schools, 276 at Wesleyan schools, and 31 at 

ian schools. African labourers have been brought into the 
colony on several occasions of late years, but they have in numerous 
cases purchased land and become small proprietors or tenants. The 
total revenue of the colony in 1852 was 17,366/.; the expenditure 
was 16,8947. The expenses of the civil and military department 
defrayed by the home government was 14,391. in 1852. The 
staple produce consists of sugar, rum, and molasses. The cocoa 
of Grenada is the best that is grown in any English colony. The 
value of imports in 1852, consisting chiefly of British manufac- 
tured goods, was 149,718/., and the exports amounted to 131,9402 
On December 3lst 1853 there were registered as belonging to the 
island 46 vessels, with an ag; te burden of 484 tons. The 
aggregate ge of the vessels which entered inwards during 1852 
was 21,478; of those which cleared outwards 21,964. In 1852 
— were 7698 coe en — terse of which the produce was 

hogsheads of sugar ; ut 8352 hi eads were exported. 

The Island of Carriacou is situated home 35 miles N.E. from 

Grenada. Its extreme length is 7 miles; its breadth 2} miles. The 


coast for about a mile from the shore consists generally of good- 


arable land of deep rich loam; in the interior the country is moun- 
tainous. Many labourers have, since their emancipation in 1834, 
become proprietors of small patches of ground. The population of 
Carriacou in 1851 was 4461 (included in the population of Grenada 
given above). The principal town is Hillsborough. The island 
suffers occasionally from long-continued drought, which greatly 
reduces the amount of the ot crop. Bequia, the most northerly of 
the Grenadines, is 8 miles 8. from St. Vincent; it is about 7 miles 
long by a mile and a half broad. Admiralty Bay is an inlet on the 
west side of Bequia. Union Island and Canaguan Island are smaller 
islands between Carriacou and Bequia. 
GRENADE-SUR-GARONNE. (Garonne, Havre] 
GRENOBLE, the ve es formerly of Dauphiné, now of the 


hill is covered with formidable fortifications, the guns of w! 
the valleys of the two rivers. The view from Mont Rachel 
ue, presenting as in a plan the town and its fortifi- 
cations, the valley of the Drac on one side, and of the Isére on the other; 
¢ view up the is terminated by the snowy mass of Mont Blanc. 
This part of Grenoble was formerly surrounded by an ancient wall, 
which has been demolished in recent times, and is now replaced by a 

GEOG, DIV. VOL. It, 


stood on it, and the summit is called Mont Rachel. The greater part 
of hich 
can 


range in a lateral direction, forming a | fortified, and Grenoble is now considered one of the strongest 


fortresses in France. This part of the town is extensive; the streets 
are well laid out, and the houses are good. Among the principal 
buildings are the office of the prefect; the court-house; the town-hall, 
once the residence of the Constable Lesdiguiéres; and the building 
oceupied by the college, by the public library of nearly 60,000 
volumes, by the museums of natural history and antiquities, and by 
the gallery of paintings. The other remarkable objects are the 
cathedral of Notre-Dame, the episcopal palace, the hospital, the 
colossal bronze statue of Bayard in the Place-St.-André, the arsenal, 
the citadel, the botanic garden, several handsome fountains, the 
theatre, and the public walks, The town is well lighted with gas. 

The chief manufactures of the town are kid gloves, of which about 
two million frances’ worth are exported to England and America 
annually, liqueurs, chamois and other leather, &c. The dressing of 
hemp gives employment to about 1000 workmen. The trade of the 
place is much promoted by the navigation of the Isére; other articles 
of trade are wrought iron, marble, and timber. : 

The diocese of Grenoble is co-extensive with the department of 
Istre, The city is the seat of a High Court and University Academy, 
which have jurisdiction over the departments of Istére, Dréme, and 
Hautes-Alpes. In connection with the academy there are two 
faculties of law and science. The town has also a college, a school of 
medicine, a school for artillery, two seminaries for the priesthood, a 
botanic garden at which courses of instruction are delivered, and 
other educational institutions. It has also tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce, and an exchange. F 

Grenoble was the first place which openly received Napoleon I. on 
his return from Elba in 1815, A railway is in course of construction 
from Grenoble to the Lyon-Avignon line, which it joins opposite 
Annonay; the town is connected with Paris and Turin by electro- 
telegraphic wires. 

(Dictionnaire de la France.) 

GRESFORD, [Densicusurre.] 

GRESLEY. [Dersysuree.} 

GRETNA GREEN. [Dumrriessuiee.] 

GREY ABBEY. [Down.] 

GREYSTOKE. [Cumperr.anp.] 

GRIFFIN. [Georer, U.S.) 

GRIGNON. [Dr6me.] 

GRIMSBY, GREAT, Lincolnshire, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough, market-town, and sea-port, in the parish of Great Grimsby, 
is situated on the right bank of the river Humber, near its mouth, in 
53° 34’ N. lat., 0° 4’ W. long., distant 40 miles N.E. by N. from 
Lincoln, 163 miles N. from London by road, and 1544 miles by the 
Great Northern and East Lincolnshire railways. The population of 
the municipal borough in 1851 was 8860; of the parliamentary 
borough, 12,263. The borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 
councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns one member to the 
Imperial Parliament. For sanitary purposes it is under the manage- 
ment of a Local Board of Health. The living is a vicarage in the 
archdeaconry and diocese of Lincoln, 

In the time of Edward III. Grimsby furnished the king with 11 
vessels and 170 mariners for his armament against Calais. The 
gradual blocking up of the harbour by the accumulation of mud and 
sand led however to the decay of the port, until it was renovated by 
the exertions of some of the neighbouring landed proprietors about 
the beginning of the present century. The town is lighted with gas. 
The public buildings are a town-hall, a small borough jail, and a 
custom-house. The older part of the town, which is irregularly laid 
out, is at the head of the harbour, about a mile from the sea; the new 
part, commonly called ‘the Marsh,’ consists of several streets parallel 
to the harbour, on the east side. The harbour, which is a tide har- 
bour, with a lock, &c., is at one of the mouths of the Laceby Beck, 
extending inland about a mile southward from the sea. The largest 
ships and steamers can enter the harbour at. any time of the tide. 
There are here large warehouses and timber-yards. ‘The opening of 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and the East Lincolushire 
lines of railway, and the construction of spacious docks, have added 
greatly to the commercial activity of Grimsby. ‘The first stone of 
the new docks was laid by Prince Albert, April 17th, 1849. The 
works are according to the designs of Mr. Rendel, and when com- 
pleted will inclose about 132 acres, of which 20 acres are appropriated 
to wharfs and quays, and 85 acres to warehouses and other buildings. 
A basin of 11 acres in extent connects the docks with the river 
Humber. The supply of fresh-water to the docks is from land streams. 
The plan includes a breakwater, to be constructed on a bank called 
the Burcom Sands, in the middle of the river, opposite the new dock, 
the intervening channel to be deepened and kept clear for the accom- 
modation of vessels of large burden. 

The vessels registered on December 31st 1853, as belonging to 
the port of Grimsby, were as follows:—Under 50 tons, 74 sailing- 
vessels, tonnage 2151; and 4 steam-vessels, tonnage 71; above 50 
tons, 14 sailing-vessels, tonnage 1251; and 2 steam-vessels, tonnage 
1030. The vessels which entered and cleared at the port during 1853 
were as follows :—Coasting trade, sailing-vessels, inwards 251, tonnage 
17,143; outwards 176, tonnage 14,656; steam-vessels, inwards 4, 
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tonnage 1563 ; outwards 1, tonnage 346, Colonial and foreign trade, 
sailing-vessels, inwards 110 British, tonnage 24,419; and 310 foreign, 
tonnage 57,978; outwards 28 British, tonnage 5818; and 215 foreign, 
tonnage 45,221: steam-veasels, inwards 84 British, tonnage 33,212; 
and 4 foreign, tonnage 548; outwards 91 British, tonnage 35,763 ; 
and 4 foreign, tonnage 548, 

The amount of customs duty received at Great Grimsby in the 
year 1851 was 24,5541. 1s. 6d. 

The parish church is a large cruciform structure with a tower in 
the centre; the architecture is chiefly early English; the west door 
is Norman. The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Independents, 
and Baptists have places of worship. There are here a Free Grammar 
school, which had 37 scholars in 1850; a National school; and a 
mechanics institution, with a library of 1100 volumes. There are 
ship-building yards, a tan-yard, bone-mills, corn-mills, a large rope- 
work, brick-fields, and breweries, The market is on Friday for corn 
and cattle; a fair is held on June 6th. A county court is held in 
Grimsby. 

GRINDELWALD. ([Bery.] 

GRISONS, [Gravpinpren.) 

GRODNO, a government of Russia in Europe, lying between 
51° 31’ and 54° 21’ N. lat., 23° 49’ and 26° 44’ E. long., is com- 
posed of a portion of the grand-duchy of Lithuania and other 
eastern parts of the kingdom of Poland. Its area is 14,652 square 
miles, and its population was stated to be 1,008,100 in 1848, Its 
greatest length is about 173 miles, and its greatest breadth about 120 
miles. The surface is a wide plain broken only by a few chalk hills ; 
it is covered in parts by extensive forests, particularly in the north, 
and in others by swampy lowlands. The soil is either a pure sand, 
or alluvial deposit intermixed with sand, and is in general favourable 
to the cultivation of grain and feeding of cattle. The principal river 
is the Ni , Which b navigable at Lititsha before it reaches 
Grodno, and is augmented in this province by the waters of the 
Shtshara, the western Beresina, Rossa, Kotra, &c. In the south-west 
the Bug separates Grodno from Poland, and the Narew, a tributary 
of the Vistula, rises in the circle of Prushana. The winter is very 
cold, and the climate damp and foggy. 

Rye is the grain most cultivated : in ordinary years the yield is said 
to amount to above 2,346,000 English quarters, of which about one- 
third is exported by the Niemen Canal and overland to Baltic ports. 
Large quantities of barley, oats, hops, hemp, and flax are also raised. 
Vegetables and fruit are not of extensive growth. The crown holds 
a great number of the forests of Grodno, which are chiefly of the pine 
species. The pastures are extensive. Horned cattle and sheep of 
improved breeds are fed in considerable numbers. Much wax and 
honey are gathered ; but the fisheries are unproductive. The minerals, 
which are insignificant in point of produce, consist of iron, limestone, 
clay, chalk, and saltpetre. The manufactures are inconsiderable and 
chiefly for domestic use ; the principal are woollen-cloth, and leather. 

Grodno is divided into eight districts, named from their chief 
towns. The more important of the towns are:—Gropno; Lida, 
with a castle, college, and school, 2000 inhabitants; Novogrodek, a 
walled town defended by a castle, with 6 churches and 3 monas- 
teries, 2 syoagogaes, and 4000 inhabitants; Slonim on the Shtshara, 
with 7 churches, a large woollen manufactory, and a population of 
about 7000; and Brzesc or Brzesc-Litewsky or Litovski, at the 
efflux of the Mushaviec into the Bug, a walled town, with an imperial 
palace, 12 churches, 2 synagogues, and about 8000 inhabitants, who 

on an extensive trade, 

GRODNO, the capital of the Government of Grodno in Russia, is 
situated at the foot and on the side of a hill on the right bank of the 
Niemen, about 660 miles 8.W. from St. Petersburg, in 53° 40’ N. lat., 
23° 52’ E. long., and has about 16,000 inhabitants, many of whom are 
Jews. It is the seat of government for the province, and occupies a 
large extent of ground, but has neither walls nor gates. Most of the 
houses are built of wood. The town isas old as the 12th century, 
and had an ancient surrounded by a deep moat, which is now 
uninhabitable. The modern erected by Augustus IIL, king 
of Poland, is spacious, handsome, and regularly built, and opposite to 
the quadrangle in front of it is a fine building containing the 
—— offices, Grodno has 9 Roman Catholic churches, 2 

nited Greek-Catholic churches, a Greek church, a Lutheran chapel, 
and two synagogues, The churches of the former college of Jesuits 
and of the Carmelite convent are very fine. The Greek abbey of St. 
Basil is also ahandsome structure, There are a good market-place ; 
an equestrian seminary, a high school, and several other seminaries, 
besides the academy for medical science, with its library, collections 
in natural history, and botanic garden, founded by Stanislaus Augus- 
tus. The manufactures comprise some woollens, silks, and hata. 
The fairs, held three times a year, are well attended. Grodno was 
for a short time after 1673 the place of meeting for every third 
session of the Polish and Lithuanian Diets, but they were afterwards 
transferred wholly to Warsaw. The Diet held here in 1795 was for 
the mere purpose of ratifying the dismemberment of Poland. Grodno, 
two years after this, was the place of Stanislaus Augustus’s abdication 
of the Polish crown. 

GRONINGEN, a province in the kingdom of Holland, is bounded 
N. by the German Ocean, E, by Hanover, 8. by the province of 


Drenthe, and W, by Friesland. It lies between 52° 49’ and 53° 27’ 
N, lat., 6° 14’ and 7° 10’ E. long., its greatest length from south-east 
to north-west is 50 miles, its mean breadth is about 20 miles. The 
area aa square miles, and the population at the end of 1852 was 
195,264, 


Groningen to its mouth in the Lauwer-Zee; 
into Dollart Bay. A great proportion of the land is A 
unfit for any purpose but pasturage, which however is ri 
supports a fine of e, and a great number of horses 
sheep. A great quantity of turf is dug in ream 
province, There are afew unimportant manufactures of broadcloth, 
calico, hosiery, linen, and silk. Some of the population are 

in the coast fisheries, but the bulk of the peor le live by farming and 
grazi The province is divided into districts, Groningen, 
Winschoten, and Appingadam. : 

The capital Groningen, situated on the Hunze, isa large 
town with 25,000 inhabitants. It is the most important town in the 
northern of the kingdom, nearly circular in its form, and sur- 
rounded by walls and a fosse. The great church of St.-Martin, the 
town-hall (a modern building in the Bree-markt, one of the finest 
squares in Holland), and the university are the most im struc- 
tures in the town, The university was founded in 1614, and has 
usually about 300 students and 18 professors. There are also a 
public library, a museum of natural history, a botanic garden, and an 
institution for deaf-mutes, founded by Guyot, to whom a monument 
is erected in the Ossen-markt, The harbour is good, and a consider- 
able trade is carried on in butter, cheese, — rape-oil, corn, 
cattle, and other agricultural P oapean 2 The Great Ship Canal from 
the Ems to Harlingen, on the western coast of Friesland, passes 
through Groningen, from which another canal runs north-east 
Appingadam, and terminates at Delfzyl on Dollart’s Bay. Groningen 
has ship-building yards, paper-mills, and a 1] trade in cattle, 
butter, and cheese. Appingadam is a small of under 2000 
inhabitants, situated on the Ship Canal, 14 miles E.N.E. from Gron- 
ingen.  Delfzyl is a oni a fortified town, 16 miles N.E. from 
Groni on the western shore of Dollart’s Bay, with a good harbour 
inclosed by a dyke, and about 4000 inhabitants, employed chiefly in 
the fisheries and the coasting trade. Winschoten is about 17 miles 
E, from Groningen on the Ems and Harlingen Canal. It is fortified, 
and has a tion of about 3500. 

GROTTAMARE, [Fzrmo.)} 

GRUBENHAGEN, a principality in the southern part of the king- 
dom of Hanover, now forming a portion of the province or landrostei 
of Hildesheim. Its area is about 310 square miles, The eastern dis- 
tricts, which comprehend the Harz Mountains, are elevated, and not 
susceptible of cultivation: the highest summits are the Achtermans- 
hohe, 2706 feet, and the Bruchberg, 3018 feet above the level of the 
sea, The western districts, though bleak, consist of spacious, open 
valleys, which are well cultivated. The mountains are, with very 
few exceptions, richly wooded : the streams are only mountain brooks. 
The more important rivers are the Leine, Ilm, and Hahle; and there 
is a small lake near Seeburg. The climate is in general bleak and 
variable, and the sky seldom clear, In the lowlands much fruit and 
corn are raised; and besides these, hops, tobacco, flax, &e. Much 


attention is paid to the rearing of horses, and icularly horned 
cattle. Excellent butter and cheese are made. and swine are 
bred extensively. Wax and honey are collected. The chief wealth 


of the principality however consists in its woods and forests, which 
are estimated to cover above one-half of its entire surface. The mines 
of the mountain districts are productive, and yield silver, copper, 
lead, iron, zine, vitriol, and sulphur: the quarries produce 
freestone, slate, gypsum, alabaster, &c. uch charcoal is made. 
Linen yarn, laces, linen cloth, woollens, cottons, and metallic articles 
are manufactured. 

The chief towns of the principality are the following :—Zimbeck, 
the capital, situated on the Ilm, 40 miles 8. from Hanover, is sur- 
rounded with walls, and contains about 6000 inhabitants. It has two 
religious houses, a gymnasium, three churches, in one of which (St. 
Alexander's) are the sarcophagi of the dukes of Grubenhagen; an 
orphan asylum, two hospitals, and manufactories of woollens, 
linens, He own leather, &c. Osterode, a walled town, 10 miles 8. 
from Eimbeck, on a feeder of the Leine, has a castle (now used asa 

), three churches, two hospitals, a gymnasium, and about 5200 
fihabitante The industrial products comprise woollens, cottons, 
hats, deals, white lead, tobacco, soap, linen, stockings, beer, spirits, 
leather, &c. Duderstadt, 16 miles 8.E. from Osterode, is situated 
near the Prussian frontier, in the valley of the Hahle. It is sur- 
rounded by ramparts laid out in walks, and has about 4500 inhabit- 
ants, a Roman Catholic asium, an Ursuline convent, a Lutheran 
and a Roman Catholic church, an orphan asylum, two nie and 
manufactures of woollen stuffs, tobacco, tapes aud ribands, brandy, 
&e. [Hriprsnerm. 
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GUADALA‘JARA, or GUADALAXARA, the capital of the repub- 
lic of Xalisco in Mexico, is situated on the river Santiago, in about 
21° N. lat., 104° W. long., and has a population of about 60,000. The 
town is the streets are airy, and many of the houses excel- 
lent. There are 14 squares, 12 fountains, and a number of convents 
and churches. The cathedral is a magnificent building. The portales 
or colonnades, may be called the bazaar of the town, being filled with 
handsome shops, well stocked with foreign manufactures, and with 
the less important produce of national industry. These portales are 
much better than those of Mexico, and built with equal solidity and 
in good taste. The other remarkable buildings are the hall of con- 
gress, the mint, the episcopal palace, the opera-house, and the barracks. 
The city has a college and several schools. Great numbers of Mexican 
dollars are coined in the mint of Guadalaxara. The Alameda, or 
public walk, is well laid out, and resembles in some respects an 
English park: it has a fountain in its centre, and a stream of water 
all round. The inhabitants are industrious, and carry on various 
trades. They are blacksmiths, carpenters, silversmiths, and are 
noted for their skill in working leather, as well as in manufacturing 
a sort of porous earthenware, with which they supply not only Mexico 
but also the neighbouring states of the Pacific. Shawls of striped 
calico are also made in considerable quantities. 

GUADALAVIAR. [Spram.] 

GUADALOUPE, or, as the French write it, GUADELOUPE, an 
island (or more correctly, two islands, divided from each other by a 
very narrow channel, and forming part of the Lesser Antilles), lies about 
the point indicated by 16° 20’ N. lat., 62° W. long. Guadaloupe was 
discovered and named by Columbus in 1493. It was previously called 
by the native inhabitants Quéraquiera. It was colonised by the 
French in 1635, and remained in ion of France until 1759, 
when it was taken by the English, who restored it to France in 1763. 
It was again taken by the English in 1794, and retaken in the follow- 
ing year. In 1810 it once more fell into the hands of the English, and 
was restored in 1814 at the general peace, since which time it has 
remained in the ion of France. 


only vessels of small burden (60 tons) can pass through 
it. The land to the east of this channel is called Grande Terre, while 
that on the west, being the part first discovered and earliest settled, 
is properly called Guadaloupe, but is also denominated Basse Terre. 
The entire length of the whole island is from 60 to 70 miles, and its 
greatest breadth is 25 miles. 


It forms part of a ridge which divides the western division, extending 
through it in a direction north and south. Several streams rise in 
I The eastern division is more level than the western 
ie, but has no streams or springs; and the soil, being of a more 
sandy nature, is less fertile. Earthquakes and hurricanes are not 
uncommon. The wm Berea lasts from the middle of July to the 
middle of October. ‘The total rain-fall in the year averages 86 inches. 
The former capital of the island, St.-Lowis, or Point-a-Petre, stands 
on Grande Terre, at the south entrance of the Rividre Salée, in 16° 16’ 
N. lat., 61° 36’ W. long: The harbour is sheltered and the anchorage 
+ had formerly a population of above 15,000, including the 
suburbs, but in 1843 it was almost destroyed by an earthquake. The 
town of Basse Terre, which is in the other division of Guadaloupe, 
stands near its south-west point, in 15° 59’ N. lat., 61° 47’ W. long, 
and has about 6000 inhabitants. It is the residence of the governor 
of the island, the seat of a high court of assize, and has several 
schools, The harbour is merely an unsheltered roadstead with 
indifferent anchorage, unsafe during the hurricane season; but from 
its greater proximity to the most productive part of the island, it is 
more frequented by shipping than Point-d-Petre, and is the chief 
commercial station of the colony. The exports of Guadaloupe consist 
om, ta sugar, with some molasses, rum, cotton, dye-stuffs, copper, 
ke. - oa are chiefly manufactured articles from France. 
ion of Guadaloupe is about 130,000. Of this number 
about 100,000 were in a state of slavery previous to the French revo- 
lation tet 1848. As an immediate result of that event they were all 


* Guadaloupe ex to France, in 1848, 20,319,543 kilos. 
( = 20,000 tons) of sugar; in 1849, 19,191,700 kilos. ; in 1850, during 
which the island was subjected to a state of siege in consequence of 
insurrection, the quantity fell to 13,020,900 kilos, ; in 1851 it amounted 
to 16,922,630, in the first six months of 1852 to 13,058,458 kilos 

GUADALQUIVIR. [Sraiy.] 

GUADIANA. [Atemreso.] 

GUADIX. [Granapa.] 

GUALEGUAY and GUALEGUAY CHA, [Entre Rios] 

GUANA. [Vinot Istanps ] 


GUANABACOU. ([CuBa.] 

GUANAXUATO, STATE OF. EXICO. 

GUANAXUATO, or GUANAJUATO, the capital of Guanaxuato 
one of the United States of Mexico, is situated on the table-land of 
Anahuac, 7294 feet above the level of the sea, in 21° N. lat., 100° 50’ 
W. long.: population about 40,000. It is built on extremely uneven 
ground, furrowed by numerous ravines. The town, which owes its 
origin altogether to the gold- and silver-mines which surround it, is 
very irregularly built. Many of the streets are very steep. It contains 
numerous splendid memorials of the former rich produce of the 
surrounding mines, in the magnificent palaces of the proprietors, the 
church which formerly belonged to the Jesuits, the numerous chapels 
and religious edifices, the Alhondiga, a large square building used as 
a public granary, and the road which leads to the mine of Valenciana. 
Before the War of Independence the town contained a population of 
41,000, and its six suburbs nearly 30,000 more; but most of the works 
of the mines were destroyed during the civil war. Since that period 
they have been re-established ; and in 1852 the silver coinage of Gua- 
naxuato amounted to 7,300,000 Spanish dollars. The mines have for 
po years yielded more silver than the mines of Potosi. 

GUANCABELICA. [Perv.] 

GUARDA. [Bzrra.] 

GUASTALLA. [Parma.] 

GUATEMALA, Republic of, Central America, occupies the table- 
land of Guatemala, with the hilly country between it and the Gulf of 
Honduras, and a portion of the table-land of Yucatan. It lies between 
13° 40’ and 18° 10’ N. lat., 88° 15’ and 93° 20’ W. long. On the 
8.E. it is bounded by the Republic of Salvador; E. by Honduras ; 
N.E. by the Gulf of Honduras and the British settlement of Belize, 
or British Honduras; N. by the Mexican state of Yucatan; W. by 
Chiapa; and 8. by the Pacific Ocean. The area is about 50,000 square 
miles: the population about 500,000. 

Coast-line, Surface, &e.—The general bearing of the Pacific coast 
from the Salvador boundary of the state to the Barra de Guacalate is 
W. by N., and thence to the Rio Sintalapa,the boundary between Guate- 
mala and Chiapa, it is N.\W. The shore is for the most part low, the 
descent from the table-land being steep, and a strip of lowland, from 
20 to 30 miles across, being left between its base and the sea; but 
in many places the shore is high and rocky, and several rocky barriers 
lie off it. The only port at present frequented on this coast is that 
of Ystapa, at the mouth of the Rio Michetoyat; but though it is a 
port of entry, the harbour is little better than a roadstead, affording 
no protection for shipping. Ocos, farther north, formed by the Barra 
de Ocos, is also an available port, but, owing to the absence of inha- 
bitants, is not resorted to. The low tracts along the coast are very 
thinly peopled. On the northern coast Santo Tomas, in Honduras 
Bay, is a good and well-sheltered port ; and somewhat inland, in the 
lake known as Golfo Dolce, is the port of Yzabal, in some respects 
the principal port of Central America; most of the European goods 
designed for that market being brought to it by vessels, and thence 
transported to the interior by mules: owing to a bar at the mouth 
of the Rio Dolce, Yzabal is inaccessible to vessels drawing over 7 feet 
of water. 

The table-land of Guatemala occupies all the countries between the 
isthmus of Chiquimula and that of Tehuantepec in Mexico ; the high- 
land in the interior of the peninsula of Yucatan, usually called the 
table-land of Yucatan, forms its north-eastern projection. Near its 
southern borders, about the town of Guatemala, it is nearly 5000 feet 
above the sea; and this may be considered as the mean height of 
that portion which is south of the Rio Motagua. But north of this 
river the country rises higher. The most elevated part of it appears 
to lie between the towns of Totonicapdn and Gueguetenango (15° 30’ 
N. lat.). From this point it begins to lower gradually, and its north- 
western edges, which belong to the Mexican state of Chiapa, are 
indented by deep and sometimes wide valleys. No continuous range 
of any considerable elevation traverses this plain, the surface of which 
is slightly undulating, like the central parts of England; but here 
and there it is traversed by a range of hills, rising a few hundred 
feet above the plain. The descent from this plain to the low shores 
of the Pacific is extremely steep, and consequently when seen from 
that side it has the appearance of a mountain range, an illusion 
which is confirmed by a few lofty volcanoes standing near the edge 
of this descent. The most remarkable are the active voleano of 
Atitlan, near Gueguetenango, and the two volcanoes situated S. and 
N.W. of the town of New Guatemala, of which the Volcano de Agua 
(or Water Volcano), according to Colonel Galindo, is 12,620 feet, but 
according to other authorities 13,578 feet high; and the Volcano de 
Fuego (the Fire Volcano), appears to be somewhat higher, but which 
has not been ascended. All the voleanoes, whether active or extinct, 
are situated near the Pacific, and are in line with those of Salvador 
and Nicaragua. The eastern border of the table-land, by which it 
descends to the Gulf of Honduras, is cut by deep valleys, between 
which the high land takes the shape of ridges, which extend to a great 
distance, and in some places, as between the Rio Motagua and the 
Golfo Dolce, advance to the very shores of the sea. ‘he country 
between the table-land and the Gulf of Honduras may therefore be 
considered as a succession of valleys and ridges, except the part to 
the west and north-west of the Golfo Dolce, which is a low plain. 
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The state is well watered by a large number of rivers, but very 
few of them are navigable: the principal are the Dolce, Polochic, and 
Motagua. The Rio ¢, though short, is the most important river 
of Central America, being the nel by which the Golfo Dolce dis- 
charges its waters into the Gulf of Honduras, 15° 35’ N. lat. The 
Golfo Dolce is a fresh-water lake, about 50 miles in circuit, having 
on its southern bank the small port-town of Yzabal. The Rio Dolce, 
issuing from the eastern portion of the lake, turns to the north, and 
expands into a small lake, called the Golfetta (the Small Gulf), about 
10 miles in width. This river is about 20 miles long, and of con- 
siderable depth, except on its bar, where there are only 6 or 7 feet 
water. 

The Rio Polochic rises near the village of Tactig, on the table-land 
of Guatemala, but soon descending into a wide and deep valley, it 
becomes navigable at the Embarcadero de Teleman, a considerable 
distance above the Golfo Dolce, into which it falls. It is a rapid river, 
and deep enough for vessels drawing several feet of water, but on the 
bar at its mouth there are only 3 or 4 feet of water. 

The Motagua rises near the town of Solola on the table-land of 
Guatemala, through which it rans in an eastern direction till it 
descends from it some distance west of Zacapa. At Gualdn, some 
miles farther down, the river becomes navigable, but, owing to its 
numerous rapids and shoals, it can only be navigated by boats not 
drawing more than a foot and a half water. Towards its mouth the river 
turns to the north-east and falls into the Gulf of Honduras about 15 
miles west of Omoa. By means of this river a considerable quantity of 
European goods, especially the heavier kind, is sent into the interior 
of Guatemala; they are transported from Gualdn to the places of 
consumption on mules. 

The Lacantun, which rises in this state and separates it for a con- 
siderable distance from Yucatan, becomes an important river after its 
entry into the state of Yucatan. The rivers which enter the Pacific are 
numerous, but have all a short course. One of the most important is 
the Michetoyat, which at its mouth forms the harbour of Ystapa, the 
port of the city of Guatemala. 

There are four rather considerable lakes in the state. Of these that 
called Golfo Dolce, noticed above, is the most important, as by means 
of it most of the foreign trade of the republic is carried on. The lake 
of Peten, situated in the most northern district of Vera Paz, on the 
table-land of Yucatan, is of an oval form and about 70 miles in circuit. 
It contains several islands, on the largest of which is a small fortress 
and a collection of houses forming the village of Flores. The lake of 
Atitlan is 80 miles north-west of the city of Guatemala, and near the 
western edge of the table-land. It is about 18 miles long and 9 miles 
broad, environed by lofty heights, including the volcano of Atitlan, 
and remarkable for its extraordinary depth and for having no outlet, 
though several small rivers fall into it. The lake of Amatitan, 18 
miles south-east from the city of Guatemala, is 9 miles long and 3 
miles wide, and of great depth. It is much resorted to as a bathing- 
place by the inhabitants of the city during the season from February 
to April; and near the lake are several hot and mineral springs. 
The Rio Michetoyat flows from this lake. 

Climate, Soil, Productions.—The climate of the table-land is that of 
a perennial spring; the thermometer scarcely varying throughout the 

ear. The average heat in the middle of the year is from 68° to 70° 

‘ahr. ; but during the north winds, which prevail in the dry season, 
from October to May, it sometimes though rarely descends 20 degrees 
within a few hours. The rainy season usually sets in in May and 
laste till October; but rain seldom falls except between 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon and 6 o'clock in the morning.. In June thunder is 
frequent ; in August and September the Pacific coast is subject to 
violent storms from the south-west. The table-land is considered to 
be very healthy, but géitre is prevalent, especially among the mixed 
races, and is often accompanied byidiotcy. LKarthquakes are painfully 
frequent. = 

The soil is generally very fertile. The table-land is nearly without 
trees, and even bushes, except on the declivities of the hilly ranges, 
which traverse it in every direction. On the lower lands by the 
Pacific trees of very large size form extensive forests, and are a source 
of great natural wealth ; but owing to the thinness of the population 
and the want of roads, are at present of little profit. Among the trees 
are mahogany, cedar, Brazil, Santa Maria, guaiacum, pimento, &c. 
Various medicinal plants are also abundant. On the low tract by the 
Gulf of Honduras there is a luxuriant and vigorous vegetation. 

On the table-land wheat and maize of excellent quality are largely 
grown. Most European fruits and vegetables produce well; and 
tropical fruita and vegetables abound. In the lower tracts excellent 
vice is raised. Tobacco, cotton, sugar, cacoa, vanilla, and indigo are 
raised for exportation. Most of the cochineal which forms #0 
important an article in the commerce of Central America is obtained 
in Guatemala. The agricultural resources of Guatemala remain how- 
ever but slightly developed. The country is thinly peopled, and 
owing to its unsettled state, and the inert character of the major part 
of the people, little has been done towards improving the rude 
systems of cultivation or introducing superior implements; and a 
considerable portion of the country lies almost waste. Of this unculti- 
vated land a large part is used as grazing ground, and a rather large 
number of cattle is kept, Sheep are reared ju considerable numbers, 


the wool, which is somewhat coarse, being used for the native manu- 
factures, The horses are owe but hardy pee neg me hae jon 
numerous, being ly jor carrying goods. Hogs abound, 

are of good quality. A good deal of poultry is raised. 

Several metals are believed to exist in sufficient quantities to be 
profitably worked under favourable circumstances. Gold, silver, lead, 
copper, and iron are said to have been found. Lead mines are worked 
by the Indians in Totonicapan. Jasper and marble are obtained. 
Brimstone of good quality is procured in the vicinity of some of the 
volcanoes. Salt is made along the Pacific coast. 

The manufactures are chiefly confined to articles of domestic con- 
sumption. The cotton manufacture, once of considerable importance, 
has greatly declined. It is now chiefly carried on in the corregi- 
mientos of Guatemala and Sacatepeques. The manufacture of woollen 
cloth has retained more of its former consequence ; the making of the 
ordinary coarse cloths, and of a kind of black cloak much worn in the 
country employs a large number of looms, Hats, jewellery, furni- 
ture, earthenware, and the ordinary articles of domestic use are 
made in several of the towns, The exports are confined to few articles. 
Of these the most important is that of cochineal, which was introduced 
into Guatemala as late as 1811, and did not for several years produce 
more than sufficient for home consumption, In 1811 about 15,000 Ibs. 
were exported: in 1849 the quantity had increased to 1,469,100 lbs, 
The other articles of export are chiefly mahogany and other woods 
employed in cabinet work; vanilla, sarsaparilla, and other medicinal 
roots and plants ; indigo ; and hides. Sugar, coffee, and cotton are also 
exported in small quantities. The imports are British cotton and 
dry goods, linen and silk fabrics; cutlery and hardware; porcelain and 
fine earthenware ; fancy goods; wines, &c. In 1851 the exports 
amounted to 994,488 dollars; the imports to 1,354,430 dollars. 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—Guatemala is divided into seven de 
(corregimientos), which, with their chief towns, are as follows :— 

1. Guatemala occupies the south-eastern portion of the territory, 
has an area of nearly 5000 square miles, and a population of about 
90,000. The surface of the country is considerably diversified, the 
climate equable and genial, and the soil remarkably fertile. This and 
the following department form the great cochineal district. The 
nopal (Cactus opuntia), the plant on which the cochineal insect is 
produced, grows freely and luxuriantly, especially around the town of 
Amatitan, where are the chief plantations: the insects come to matu- 
rity in April, and the collecting of them continues for about a month, 
The other productions of this department are maize and wheat, 
sugar and coffee, most of which however is required for home con- 
sumption. The principal towns are GuaTEMALA, the capital of the state, 
Amatitan, Escuintla (population 3,000), and Jalpa‘ Amatitan, at 
the foot of the lake of the same name, which formerly depended on the 
persons who annually resorted to it for bathing, is now, in conse- 

uence of the great increase in the rearing of cochineal, a rich and 
ae place, having a population including the suburbs of upwards 
° i 

2. Sacatepeques lies to the west of the corregimiento of Guatemala ; 
it contains above 1900 square miles, and a population of about 56,000, 
who are chiefly settled in its southern part, The country around the 
city of Old Guatemala is one of the most picturesque in the world, 
and the soil is extremely fertile. Maize and other grains, and v 
tables and fruit in great variety, are largely grown. Cotton, 
tobacco, and sugar flourish here, though they are not yet grown to any 
great extent. Poultry and hogs are raised in considerable quantities 
for the supply of the capital. e olive and vine grow well but 
are not cultivated to any extent. The chief town is Old Guatemala 
(GuaremaLa, City of], but there are several other populous places 
around it notwi ing the proximity of the two volcanoes Agua 
and Fuego, and the frequency and severity of the earthquakes with 
which it is visited. The larger of these towns are Chimaltenango, 
population 4000, and Patsun, 

3. Solold, lies to the west of the former corregimientos, and contains 
about 4000 square miles. The surface is very much broken, and the 
soil, especially in the valleys, very fertile. ‘The climate is colder than 
in some other parts of the state, Wheat, maize, and fruits are the 
chief products. Sheep are bred in large numbers. Jerga and other 
coarse woollens are manufactured. At least three-fourths of the 
inhabitants are Indians, who are mostly engaged in agriculture or 
weaving: twelve or fourteen of their villages are placed around the 
shores of the lake Atitlan, which is nearly in the centre of Solold, 
From the midst of this lake rises the volcano of San Pedro. The 
chief towns of this department are Solold, population 5000, Atitlan, 
and Masatenango, but neither of them is of any et Happs 

4. Quesaltenango lies to the north-west of Solold; it contains above 
4500 square miles, and 70,310 inhabitants; and is one of the most 
important of the departments in an industrial point of view. It has 
a tolerably level surface, a temperate climate, and a very fertile soil. 
The products are maize and wheat, sugar, cacao, and various fruits 
and vegetables, which are largely exported to the city of Guatemala, 
to Salvador, and Chiapa. Large herds of cattle and mules, and great 
flocks of sheep are maintained, The capital Quesaltenango, popula- 
tion 20,000, a large portion of whom are Indians, is the next town in 
importance to Guatemala, It stands on the little river Samala, and 
is a large well and regularly-built place, It contains a spacious 
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church, and six of smaller size, a large town-hall, a plaza, or great 
square, with a fountain in the centre, hasa daily market, and is a place 
of considerable trade. In its vicinity is a hot spring which ejects the 
waterto aheight of above 20 feet. The other towns are San Marcos, 


te but considerably varied; the soil in 
the valleys, which are well watered, is fertile. Maize and wheat, 
sugar, fruit and vegetables are the chief products of the soil. Sheep 
and cattle are ly bred. Lead-mines are wrought by the Indians 
in the neighbourhood of Chiantla. Salt is made from springs near 
Yxtatan. The only town of any importance is Totonicapan, which is 
said to contain 12,000 inhabitants, nearly all Indians, who make con- 
siderable quantities of woollen cloth, earthenware, and wooden 
utensils, other towns are Momostenango, Gueguetenango, and 
Jacaltenango. ls 

6. Chiquimula, occupies the north-eastern extremity of the state, 
bordering on the republic of Honduras: its area is nearly 5000 square 
miles; its population about 80,000. The surface is considerably 
diversified, and in parts very fertile; the valleys and low tracts by 
the Golfo Dolce and the Bay of Honduras eer eat and reas 
Tobacco, cotton, rice, and sugar are raised largely, with maize, frixoles, 
&. The psi is grown chiefly for distillation or for making chicha, 
a favourite intoxicating drink of the Indians. Horses, mules, and 
cattle are reared in large numbers. The chief towns are Chiquimula, 
population 4500; <A: 3600; Jalapa, 3500; Jilokepeque, 
3200; Mita, 3300; Quesaltepeque, 4000; 3000; and the 
little port town of Yzabal on the Golfo Dolce. Near this last place 
are the remarkable ancient remains of Quirigua, consisting of seven 
lofty columns, and various sculptured slabs. é 

7. Vera Paz, the largest of the seven corregimientos, comprehends 
the projecting tract of country which forms the most northern part of 
the republic ; the area is about 11,000 square miles : the population is 
estimated at 65,000, of whom nine-tenths are Indians. The country 
is very varied in surface and character of soil; but comparatively very 
little of it is cultivated. Mahogany, rosewood, and other valuable 
timber-trees abound ; the coffee, cacao, indigo, and nopal plants are 
said to be indi us in the forests. In the northern part of Vera 
Paz is the lake of Peten. The most populous town is Coban, situated 
in a remarkably fertile of the same name, with a population of 
above 10,000, nearly all Indi who are industrious and wealthy, 
possessing fine plantations of sugarcane, bananas, pimentos and 
various kinds of fruits; the other towns are Salamd, population 4500, 
Cajabon, 4000; and Rabinal, 6000; but none of them call for specific 
notice. 

Government, &c.—According to the constitution of the 19th of 
October 1851 the executive is ‘ne lonisls toa pours wares. by a 
general assembly, composed of islative c’ , the archbishop 
of Guatemala, the members of the supreme court of justice, and the 
members of the council of state having a deliberative voice. The 

ident is elected for four years, but is eligible to be re-elected. The 
[eialative assembly consists of 59 members. The council of state is 
of the ministers, eight councillors chosen by the legislative 
assembly, and of others appointed by the president. The revenue 
and expenditure average somewhat over 400,000 dollars. The debt 
amounts to 1,200,000 dollars, The army consists of 1000 men, with 
a patriotic corps and a militia of 5000 men. 
The ion consists of aboriginal tribes, some of whom live in 


in 1821 it was for awhile united to the Mexican empire of Iturbe. 
On the publication of the new constitution, July 2nd 1823, by which 
the federal union of Central America was formed, Guatemala became 
one of the united states. ‘This union was however after a short time 
dissolved, and Guatemala then became an independent republic and 
has so continued to the present time. 

Haefkin, Centraal Amerika ; Juarror, Guatemala; Travels of Hum- 

Dunn, rw Thompson, &c.; Baly, Central America.) 

GUATEMALA, the capital of the republic of Guatemala, Central 
America, A city of this name was founded by Pedro de Alvarado in 
1524, about 26 miles W. from the present city, near the town of 
Guatemala la Antigua, and was destroyed in 1541, it is said, by 
enormous masses of water bursting forth from a neighbouring volcano, 
which from that circumstance has obtained the name of Vulcano de 
Agua, or the Water Volcano. A new town was built at a little 
distance, and is now called Guatemala la Antigua, or briefly La 
Antigua. This second city, the capital of the Spanish kingdom of 


Guatemala, was partly destroyed by earthquakes in 1773, after which 
disaster the present city, called Guatemala la Nueva, or ‘the New,’ 
was founded in 1774. 

Guatemala la Nueva is situated in 14° 37’ N. lat., 90° 30’ W. long., 
on a plain which is about 14 miles long and 9 miles wide, and is 
4961 feet above the sea-level; it is 90 miles from the Atlantic and 
26 miles from the Pacific Ocean : population about 40,000. The city 
is built with great regularity; the streets are 40 feet wide, straight, 
intersect at right angles, and always terminate in some conspicuous 
building. The houses have only one story, but occupy a great deal 
of ground, containing within their walls one or more court-yards. 
The town is well provided with water brought by an aqueduct from 
a spring which rises on a hill about four miles from the city, and con- 
ducted by pipes into twelve public reservoirs, from which it is carried 
to every private house. The most remarkable buildings are round 
the plaza, or great market-place, a square of about 150 yards, situated 
nearly in the centre of the city. On the east side stands the cathedral, 
a simple but noble building ; and near it on one side the palace of the 
archbishop, and on the other the university. The north and west 
sides of the plaza are occupied by other public buildings, and on the 
south side are the best shops of the city. Besides the cathedral there 
are 19 other churches and chapels. Guatemala enjoys a perpetual 
spring ; the thermometer rarely rises above 70°, or descends below 
64°, Earthquakes are however frequent. The commerce of the city 
is limited to its own consumption and that of the neighbourhood. Its 
manufactures consist of common cottons, muslins, gauze, porcelain, 
earthenware, cigars, jewellery, &c. The suburbs, which are mostly 
inhabited by Indians and mulattoes, here called ladinos, partly surround 
the city. 

Guatemala la Antigua, about 26 miles W.S.W. from the capital, is 
situated in a wide valley of great fertility, at the western end of which 
rise the two vast and lofty voleanoes called De Agua and De Fuego, 
noticed in the previous article. The city itself is at an elevation of 
5817 feet. After its partial destruction in 1773, and the foundation 
of New Guatemala, the Spanish government ordered the place to be 
abandoned, but a considerable portion of the inhabitants returned to 
it; and it now contains a population of about 16,000.. This amount 
of population is mainly to be attributed to the great fertility of the 
valley, in which nearly all the vegetables are cultivated which are 
consumed in both cities: there are also some manufactories, and a 
considerable quantity of cochineal is collected. The city is regu- 
larly laid out, and the streets are spacious, Among the buildings 
which were not destroyed is the town-hall, a magnificent edifice, and 
a good example of the style in which the city was built. A great part 
of the place is still in ruins. 

GUAYAQUIL, [Ecvanor.] 

GUBEN. ([Branpenzura.)} : 

GUELDERLAND, or GELDERLAND, a province of the kingdom 
of Holland, lying between 51° 45’ and 52° 32’ N. lat. 4° 57’ and 
6° 47’ E. long., is bounded N. by the Zuider-Zee and Overyssel, W. 
by Utrecht and South Holland, 8. by North Brabant and Limburg, 
and E. by the Khenish provinces of Prussia, Its area is 1962 square 
milea, and on the 3lst of December 1852 the population was 
383,394. 

The surface is in general level : some of it is reclaimed marsh land ; 
northward from Arnheim to the mouth of the Yssel, the country is 
hilly or undulating. . The climate is healthy ; the soil is good and the 
pasturage luxuriant; but there is a considerable breadth of heath 
and naturally barren land, some of which is planted with pines, firs, 
and stunted oaks. Guelderland is watered by the Rhine, the Waal, 
the Yssel, the Maas, and the Leck, besides which rivers there are 
several canals. It is traversed by the railroad from Amsterdam to 
Arnheim, whence the line is to be continued across the province to 
Emmerich within the Prussian frontier. The greater part of the 
inhabitants employ themselves in agriculture. The principal crops 
are wheat, rye, buck-wheat, potatoes, hops, and tobacco. Orchards 
are very numerous, and the cultivation of the land is generally in a 
very advanced state. Some few manufactures are carried on; among 
these, paper-making and tanning are the principal: some linen is like- 
wise produced. The province is divided politically into four districts, 
namely, Arnheim, Nimeguen, Thiel, and Zutphen. The capital of 
the province is ARNHEIM. 

Nimeguen, or Nymegen, the Roman Noviomagus, stands on the left 
bank of the Waal, and has about 20,000 inhabitants. It is built on 
the slope of a hill, and is strongly fortified. The town is well built, but 
the streets are narrow. The quay is separated from the town by a 
wall. The most remarkable buildings are the town-house and the 
church of St. Stephen. Some Roman antiquities have been discovered. 
On an eminence above the town is the fine café and promenade of the 
Belvedere, from which there is a very interesting prospect. Leather, 
glue, Prussian blue, and a pale beer called moll, are the chief indus- 
trial products. Nymegen is famous for the treaties of peace concluded 
in it August 10 1678 between Spain, France, and Holland ; and Feb- 
ruary 5, 1679, between Spain and France, the emperor of Germany, 
and Sweden. 

Zutphen, at the siege of which in 1591 Sir Philip Sidney fell, is a 
strongly fortified town, on the right bank of the Yssel, and has 11,000 
inhabitants, The ramparts are planted with trees, and form a plea- 
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tant public walk. The town is well built, and contains several pretty 
churches, a town-hall, a house of correction, and the S’Gravenhof, or 
palace of the counts of Gelderland, all of which are stately edifices. 

Hardewyk is a fortified port on the Zuider-Zee: the inhabitants, 
about 5000 in number, carry on the herring-fishery, and have a consi- 
derable corn trade, 

Thiel, a fortress on the right bank of the Waal, is a place of some 
manufacturing industry, and has 5000 inhabitants. 

GUELDERS. [Ruecy Provinz.) 

GUERET. [Cxevse.} 

GUERNSEY, one of the islands of the English Channel, belongin 
to England, is situated in the Gulf of Avranches, between 49° 24’ an 
49° 30’ N. jat., 2° 32’ and 2°47’ W.long. It is distant 62 miles S. from 
Torquay ; 120 miles 8.W, from Southampton ; 45 miles W. by S. from 
Cherbourg. The population of the island in 1851 was 29,757, The 
form of the island approximates to that of a right-angled triangle: 
the sides face the south, east, and north-west, and are respectively 
about 64, 6,and 9 miles long; the circumference of the island is about 
30 miles. The coast is somewhat difficult of approach, from the 
number of rocks and the rapidity of the currents around it. The 
tides rise to the height of 32 feet. The northern part of the island is 
a level tract, and the coast for the most part lies low: the southern 
part is more elevated, but the high ground is intersected by narrow 
valleys and deep glens, and the coast is lofty and abrupt. Springs 
and rivulets are plentiful. Good roads lead from St. Peter Port to 
different of the island. 

The island is almost entirely of granitic formation : the rocks are 
chiefly gneiss, granite, and sienite. Sienite is quarried at Grande 
Rocque, on the north-west side of the island, for building; and at 
St. Sampson’s, on the east of the island, a gray or black granite is 
wrought. It is used for building and paving, and large quantities of 
it are sent to London and Portsmouth. Some trap rocks and mica and 
argillaceous schist occur in the western part of the island. A lode of 
copper has been found near Fort George. 

The climate of Guernsey is subject to frequent but not great varia- 
tions : the thermometer seldom rises above 80° of Fahrenheit, or falls 
as low as 37°, and never remains long stationary at the freezing 
point, The mean winter temperature is about 41° 62’; that of summer 
60° 7’. Suow is rare, and frosts are neither severe nor durable. 
During the spring easterly winds prevail, but the prevailing winds 
during the rest of the year are westerly. 

The soil is fertile, but the improvement of the land has been 
checked by the minute subdivision of property. The country people 
live upon and cultivate their own estates, the largest of which is said 
not to exceed 200 Guernsey vergees, or about 744 English acres, and 
few of them exceed half that size. Wheat and barley are generally 
grown, the red wheat having the preference. Parsnips are used for 
winter fodder for cattle, and for fattening them; clover is largely 
raised. Potatoes yield excellent crops, The ploughed lands are 
never suffered to lie fallow. The principal manure used is sea-weed. 
The island breed of horses has been greatly improved of late years. 
The breeding of cattle, especially of cows, is in Guernsey an object of 
great attention, The dairy is in all farms of any size the principal 
object of attention, and the chief source of profit. The butter is in 
high repute. Swine are numerous, and the hogs attain a great size. 
Poultry is sent to market in large quantities. 

The island is not so well wooded as Jersey. In some parts however 
there is tolerable abundance of wood. The hedge-rows are chiefly of 
furze. The orchards are productive, and a considerable quantity of 
cider is made. The mildness of the climate affords opportunities for 
raising in the open air fruit-trees which in England require artificial 
heat or shelter. The cultivation of flowers is carried on with great 
success. 

A great variety of fish is taken on the shores of the island; crabs, 
lobsters, cray-fish, and oysters are abundant. There is also a shell-fish, 
said to be peculiar to the Channel Islands, called the ormer, which, 
when dressed, is a favourite dish. 

The only division of Guernsey is into parishes: these are ten in 
number, and, with their situation, and population in 1851, are as 
follows :—St. Andrew, central, 1204; Citel, or St. Mary-de-Castro, 
west and central, 2182; Forest, south, 673; St, Martin, south-east, 
1968 ; St. Peter-du-Bois, west and south-west, 1152; St. Sampson, 
north, 2006; St. Saviour, west and central, 1037; Torteval, south- 
west, 355 ; the Vale, north, 2110; St. Peter Port, east, 17,070. 

The gig own in Guernsey is St. Peter Port, situated on the slope 
of a hill about the middle of the eastern coast of the island, and 
extending for nearly a mile along the shore. The population of the 
town parish in 1861 was 16,778. New Town, as the upper part of 
the town is called, and what is termed Hauteville (the upper town), 
on the slope of the hill to the south-west of the old town, are the 
most rn and best built quarters. The appearance of St. Peter 
Port, on approaching it by sea, is imposing, the houses rising one 
above the other. streets in the old town are narrow, steep, and 
crooked ; and the houses are dusky looking and old: but both streets 
and houses have been considerably improved of late years, The 
government-house, the residence of the lieutenant-governor, is a sub- 
stantial but heavy building, Near it is Elizabeth College, a handsome 
and extensive building, surrounded with spacious grounds. St. Peter’s 
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chapel, has 

t, James's church, erected in 1817, is a neat edifice, having accom- 
modation for 1800 persons, St. John’s church, erected in 1836, is a 
more ambitious structure. The Wesleyan, Primitive, and New 
Connexion Methodists, Independents, Baptists, Quakers, Roman 
Catholics, and Plymouth Brethren have places of worship in the town. 
There are several schools, numerous religious and charitable institu- 
tions, a literary institute, reading-rooms, several clubs, &c, The 
court-house, a neat building, and the new prison, an expensive but 
ill-contrived structure, are at Hauteville. The town ital was 
erected in 1741-42, and enlarged and improved in 1809-10. it 
received all sick and destitute poor. are three markets: the 
fish-market, which is well supplied, is a spacious and handsome arcade, 
190 feet long, and broad and lofty in proportion, with a double row 
of marble slabs extending the whole length of the building; the 
other markets are commodious. The markets are open every day, 
but the principal market-days are Wednesday and Saturday. 
theatre is a plain buildi A promenade, called the New Ground, is 
pleasantly laid out. In the suburbs are numerous villas and excellent 
private residences. 

The harbour is formed by two piers; it is small, and insufficient 
for the trade of the place. The roadstead affords a convenient anchor- 
age, sheltered from the south-west winds, and defended by Castle 
Cornet, built on an insulated rock, somewhat less than half a mile 
from the shore, from which it is accessible at low water in spring 
tides. Fort George, a regular fortification on the heights, about half 
a mile south of the town, was begun in 1775: it is considered to be 
of great strength. Around the island are 15 martello towers. The 
chief shipping trade at present is the carrying trade: the amount of 
shipping belonging to the island is about 15,000 tons. The principal 
manufactures are those of tobacco and snuff, soap, candles, Roman. 
cement, bricks, rope, cordage, &c.; cider is largely made, and spirits 
are extensively distilled for exportation. 

St. Sampson's Harbour is the only harbour in the island besides 
St. Peter Port. Around it a small town has grown up, with an 
esplanade, &c., for visitors, and ship-yards, docks, and store-houses 
for the shipping traffic. The Guernsey granite is all shipped from 
St. Sampson’s Harbour, and there is a steadily increasing trade 
attached to the place. St. Sampson’s church is the oldest in the 
island: it is of the 12th century, and resembles the transition early 
English style, The harbour is defended by the Mount Crevet battery. 

Guernsey, like the neighbouring island of Jersey, has a political con- 
stitution of its own. The je a8 body is ‘the States of Delibera- 
tion,’ which are composed of the bailiff of the royal court, who is 
speaker; the procureur, or attorney of the royal court; the rectors of 
parishes ; the delegates of the parishes, one from each of the country 
parishes, and six from the town parish; and the jurats, or judges of 
the royal court; in all 37. The bailiff and procureur are nominated 
by the crown; the rectors are presented by the governor ; the dele- 
gates are elected by the islanders. The revenue of the island is 
derived from the general taxes, harbour-dues, publicans’ pret es 
ee and a sources. =e taxes are pore 
parochial as well as general purposes, and are assessed upon 
almost every kind, including capital in the British or ts funds, 
provided it belongs to an individual domiciled in Guernsey, Pensions, 
salaries, professional income, half-pay, &c., are not taxed. The chief 
court of justice in the island is the royal court, which consists of the 
bailiff and 12 jurats, the former 2 pag by the crown, the latter 
by the islanders, There is an appeal in certain cases to the queen in 
council. Judicial p: are conducted in the of the 
island. Norman customs and ancient precedents form the basis of 
the civil jurisprudence, which is a complex mixture of Norman and 
English law. The power of the court is very extensive. 

The island constitutes a deanery in the diocese of Winchester. The 
livings are 12 in number, including the chapelries. According to the 
‘Census of Religious Worship,’ taken in 1851, there were then in 
Guernsey and the adjacent islands 64 places of worship, of which 26 
belonged to four sections of Methodists, 16 to the Church of EB 
7 to Independents, 6 to Baptists, and 9 to minor bodies, The total 
number of sittings provided was 28,827, There were 115 day schools, 
of which 28 were public with 2477 scholars, and 87 private with 1994 
scholars. ‘The number of Sunday schools was 33, with 4315 scholars. 
Of these Sunday schools 17 belonged to Methodists, 12 to the Church 
of England, 2 to Baptists, and one each to English Independents and 
French Independents, 

The small proprietors often unite with their other pursuits the 
trades of nter or a her ton If near the woe 
they frequently unite fishing with agriculture. e cottagers are 
children of the small proprietors, or day-labourers, The cottages are 
remarkably neat and comfortable within and without, The dialect of 
the island, commonly considered a patois of the French, is rather the 
Norman of many centuries ago. ‘The knowledge of English is general 
among the upper classes, and pretty common among the middle 
classes. 


The principal place of education is Elizabeth College at St. Peter 
Port, founded by Queen Eiizabeth in 1563. The education given in 
this institution is that usually given in a collegiate grammar school. 
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The building, a large and commodious structure in the Tudor colle- 
giate style, was completed in 1829 at a cost of about 14,0004. The 
college a an income from endowment of 70/. a year, and the states 


further provide 200/. or 3007. a year. There are two exhibitions for 


were included in the duchy of Normandy, and are 
relics of that duchy which remain to the English crown. On 
one occasion the islanders withstood and repelled the 
attacks of the French. In the great civil war the Channel Islands 
embraced the king’s party, and were not subdued until after the death 
of Charles. 
The primeval antiquities, or relics of the ante-Christian period, are 
numerous in the island. Several cromlechs remain in different pl 


the 


island is composed of gneiss and granite. 
near the old granite quarries. 

Jethow lies half a mile 8.W. from Herm, and two miles and a half 
from Guernsey ; it is less than half a mile long and about a quarter 
of a mile broad: the population in 1851 was 3. It is considerably 
elevated in proportion to its extent, and the sides are precipitous, 
except at one spot. It is chiefly composed of gneiss. The island has 
been purchased by the government for purposes connected with the 
construction of the harbour of refuge at Jersey. 

(Dicey, Berry, Jacob, and Duncan, Histories of Guernsey ; Barbet 
and Redstone, Guides to Guernsey; Tupper, Cornet Castle ; Inglis, 
Channel Islands; Parliamentary Papers; Oommunications from 
Guernsey.) 

GUIANA. [Guyana.] 

GUICOWAR. [Huxpusray.] , 

GUILDFORD, Surrey, a market-town, the capital of the county, a 
municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, is situated on the right bank of the river Wey, in 51° 14’ 
N. lat., 0° 34’ W. long., distant 29 miles S.W. from London by road, 
304 miles by the South-Western railway, and 42 miles by the South- 
Eastern railway. The population of the borough was 6740 in 1851. 
The livings are rectories in the archdeaconry of Surrey and diocese 


It has one little harbour 


The finest is that known as the Druids’ Temple, which stands on an 
eminence near L’Ancresse Bay, and consists of five very large stones. 
There are also some cairns, and there was formerly a logan, or, as it 
was called here, a Roc Balan. The cromlech at L’Ancresse was 
explored in 1837 by Mr. Lukis, who found about forty urns of different 
sizes, with many fragments of broken pottery, besides unburnt human 
bones. In the cromiech Du Tus, in the ish of the Vale, Mr, Lukis 
found two vertical kneeling human ns. Other cromlechs 
examined by the same skilful antiquary yielded stone-hammers, 
arrow-heads, and other relics. Of these remains Mr. Lukis has a fine 
collection at his residence near St. Peter Port. An admirable account 
of the ‘ Primeval Antiquities of the Channel Islands’ was contributed 
by Mr. Lukis to the ‘Archeological Journal,’ vol. i. In the 10th 
century Guernsey is said to have been called the Holy Isle, on account 
of the number of monks and hermits who inhabited it, and several 
monasteries were founded here; a few vestiges of these remain, but 
of the ecclesiastical remains at present existing the churches are the 

ief, and none of these require further notice. The principal fortress 
island has always Cornet Custle, which appears to have 
founded about 1204. Cornet Castle has yacergone many sieges, 
has been the scene of many gallant exploits. The present castle 
is a rather picturesque structure of very different dates. It is still 
maintained in a defensive state: it stands on a small islet off 
St. Peter Port. The Marsh Castle, or as it is frequently called Ivy 
Castle, north of St. Peter Port, erected in 1306, is now a ruin. Of 
Vale Castle, north of St. Sampson’s Harbour, only a few fragments 


Dependencies of Guernsey: Alderney, Serk, Herm, and Jethou,—Of 
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Alderney an account is given elsewhere. [AwpERNEY.] Serk, or 
Sercq, the next in size to Alderney, is about 64 to 7 miles E, from 


Guernsey : the population in 1851 was 580. Its greatest dimension 
is about three miles from north to south, its greatest breadth is about 
a mile and a half; but it is so contracted near the centre of the island 
that it may be regarded as consisting of two parts, one of them called 
Little connected together bya high and narrow ridge or isthmus 
called the ée. The coast is indented on every side by small bays 
called by the islanders ‘ boutiques’ (shops); and is so girt with cliffs 
that there is no way of landing on the island but by scrambling up 
the cliffs, or ascending by a tunnel cut through the solid rock in the 
little harbour of Creux, on the north-east side of the island. The 
eastern shore is lined with rocks ing far out into the sea. The 
western side of the island belongs for the most part to the trap and 
schistose formation; the eastern side to the granite formation. On 
the west side of Serk, separated from it by a narrow strait, is the 
island of Brechou, or Brechnou, otherwise the Ile des Marchands, 
about a mile and a half round. 

The land in Serk is generally under tillage. The manure used is 
vraic, or sea-weed. The produce consists of wheat, barley, oats, 
beans, From the indivisibility of Property, 

re are 


also. The farmers are their own boat-builders, and the little harbour 
of Creux, protected by a pier or breakwater, forms the buildi 


to Guernsey. 
The island, in ciyil, military, and ecclesiastical affairs, is a depend- 
of Guernsey, but a power of making local enactments is vested 
in the lord of the manor and the forty copyholders, who form a little 
that meets three times in the year, Serk is called Gers 
the French, 


Herm is within two miles and a half of Guernsey ; its greatest length 
is from north to south about a mile and a half, the greatest breadth 
searcely exceeds half a mile: the population in 1851 was 46, The 


of Winchest The town is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 coun- 
cillors, one of whom is mayor, and returns two members to the 
Imperial Parliament. Guildford Poor-Law Union contains 20 parishes 
and chapelries, with an area of 64,461 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 25,054. 

The town of Guildford is situated in that depression in the North 
Downs through which the river Wey passes. Alfred the Great in his 
will bequeathed Guildford as a royal demesne to his nephew Ethel- 
wald, In 1036, in the reign of Harold L, Alfred, son of Ethelred IL., 
was seized here, and his Norman attendants massacred to the number 
of nearly 600. The keep of a castle of Norman date stands on an 
eminence on the south side of the town. Guildford has sent two 
members to Parliament since the 23rd Edward I. The bridge over 
the Wey is a handsome structure of five arches. The town is well 

ved, and is lighted with gas. The old town-hall, or guild-hall, is a 

building surmounted by a turret, and having a clock projecting 

into the street. There are a corn-market and court-house of neat and 
handsome appearance, and a neat theatre. The county house of 
correction is about a quarter of a mile from the town; there are 
extensive barracks on the site of an ancient Dominican friary. St. 
Mary's church, on a declivity to the south of the High-street, is a 
curious edifice, chiefly of chalk, very ancient and rudely built. Trinity 
church, situated in the higher part of the town, was rebuilt of red 
brick about the middle of the last century. St. Nicholas church is 
an ancient structure, rudely built of chalk and flints, with an inter- 
aixture of stone. It has a low embattled western tower entirely of 
stone, and some good lancet windows, The Baptists, Independents, 
and Wesleyan Methodists have places of worship. The Free Grammar 
school, founded in 1509 and chartered by Edward VI. in 1553, is free 
to 10 boys, sons of inhabitants, and has an income from endowment 
of more than 100/. a year, and an exhibition of 35/. per annum, 
tenable for six years, for either Cambridge or Oxford University. 
There are 4 masters; the number of scholars in 1851 was 53. The 
school-house is an ancient and spacious building. In the Blue-Coat 
school about 50 boys are educated; of the scholars 22 are on tho 
foundation, and receive clothing every second year. There are also 
Lovejoy’s Charity school, National, British, and Infant schools, and 
a savings bank. The Guildford Institute has a museum, with a 
library, and reading and lecture rooms, Abbot's Hospital, or Trinity 
Hospital (erected and endowed by Archbishop Abbot, a native of 
Guildford), is a quadrangular building in the Elizabethan style. 

There are in Guildford paper-mills, powder-mills, corn-mills, 
breweries, brickfields, coach-works, and an iron-foundry. The timber 
trade is extensively carried on. There are markets on Wednesda: 
and Saturday—the market on Saturday is a good corn-market. “4 
weekly lamb-fair, or market, is held on Tuesday, from about Easter 
to Whitsuntide ; and there are fairs for cattle and horses on May 4th 
and November 23rd. The Midsummer quarter-sessions for the county 
are held here, and the summer assizes alternately with Croydon; the 
quarter sessions for the borough, and the petty sessions, A county 
court is held in Guildford. 

Stoke, a village situated about a mile N.N.W. from the town, may 
be ae ma as a suburb of Guildford. Half a mile south of the town, 
on a hill to the left of the Godalming road, are the picturesque ruins 
of St. bison $8 sone 

(Manning and Bray, ; Brayley, Surrey. 

GUILDFORD. [Connzomoun}. -” , 

GUILLESTRE, [Atrszs, Havures.] 

GUILTCROSS, a hundred in the county of Norfolk, which has 
been constituted a Poor-Law Union. Guiltcross hundred is bounded 
N. and W. by the hundred of Shropham, E. by the hundred of Diss, 
and 8. by the county of Suffolk; it comprises 12 parishes and a small 
extra-parochial district, with an area of 28,340 acres, and a population 
in 1851 of 7446. Guiltcross Poor-Law Union, which is much more 
extensive than the hundred, contains 21 parishes and townships, with 
an area of 41,575 acres, and a population in 1851 of 12,468, 
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GUIMARAES. [Entre Dovro & Mrvxo.] 

GUINEA, an extensive country on the west coast of Africa, between 
4° and 10° N. lat., 5° E. and 13° W. long., has a coast-line of more 
than 1800 miles. The countries along this coast are known to Euro- 
pean sailors under the names of Sierra Leone, Grain Coast, Ivory Coast, 
Gold Coast, Slave Coast, and Benin. We shall notice here only a 
portion of the Grain Coast, Ivory Coast, and Slave Coast, having 
given an account of the Gop Coast, of Liperta, and of Srerra 
Leons, in separate articles: see also ASHANTEE, Bentn, Bight and 
River, and Danomy. 

The Grain Coast extends from Cape Mesurado (7° N. lat.) to Cape 
Palmas (4° 30’ N. lat.), a distance of somewhat less than 300 miles: 
the western portion of it is included in the American settlement of 
Liberia. The high land, which occupies nearly the whole space 
between the Bay of Guinea and the Sahara, advances here, as in Sierra 
Leone, close to the sea, forming a bold and rocky coast. The interior 
is a succession of mountain ridges and of valleys. The mountains 
are mostly wooded, and the valleys wide and fertile, producing rich 
erops of rice, which is exported to a large amount, and of a coarse 
pepper. Cattle, sheep, pigs, goats, and poultry are abundant. Besides 
rice, ivory and cam-wood are exported. The coast is scarcely visited 
except by vessels which sail between the settlements of Sierra Leone 
and those on the Gold Coast, though several of its rivers offer great 
facilities for trade, being navigable for small vessels to a considerable 
distance in the interior. The country appears to be divided into three 
kingdoms. The most western is the kingdom of Cape Mount, which 
extends on both sides of Cape Mesurado, and comprehends a coast of 
about 160 miles, reaching more than 100 miles inland. Its capital, 
Couseea, is said to have a population of 10,000, The middle of the 
coast is occupied by the kingdom of Sanguin, from which much palm- 
oil is obtained. Its principal port is Bassa ; its capital is the village 
of Monrovia. 

The Ivory Coast occupies the countries between Cape Palmas and 
Cape Three Points (Tres Puntas), a distance of nearly 400 miles. In 
this part the high land of the interior is divided from the beach by 
a low tract, about 10 or 12 miles wide; it is inhabited by a number 
of small, and for the most part independent negro tribes. Near Cape 
Palmas is a harbour formed by a reef, which is the only spacious 
and secure one on this part of the coast. East of the Ivory Coast is 
ASHANTEE, extending from the Assinee River to the Volta. 

The Slave Coast begins on the west at the Rio Volta, which empties 
itself into the Gulf of Guinea, near the meridian of Greenwich ; it 
extends eastward to the neighbourhood of the river Benry, a distance 
of more than 400 miles along the sea-shore. The Rio Volta, which 
comes down from a great distance, is a broad river in the interior, 
but towards its mouth it divides into several branches, and forms a 
kind of delta. The shores of this coast are flat and low, and partly 
rendered inaccessible by sand-banks. They are covered by extensive 
salt-marshes aud numerous lagoons, traversed by several rivers, among 
which the Lagos is the most considerable. The plain extends inland 
80 or 100 miles; it is fertile, open, and level, exhibiting large savan- 
nahs covered with high Fed in some parts however it is thickly 
wooded with fine trees. Farther inland, where the ground rises, it is 
covered with extensive and thick forests. The greatest part of the 
plain is converted into a swamp during the rainy season, from May 
to October. The whole plain, with the mountain region extending 
north of it, seems to be divided between the kingdoms of Danomy, 
Ardrah, and Lagos. The little kingdom of Ardrah extends east of 
Dahomy, and comprehends only a portion of the plain. Its capital, 
Ardrah (6° 26’ N. lat.), is built on the banks of a lake, and contains 
a large number of inhabitants. Its port is Porto Novo. The king- 
dom of Lagos occupies the countries extending on both sides of the 
lower course of the river Lagos. In its territory are the populous 
towns of Lagos and Badagry. But the king of Lagos is dependent 
on the king of Yarriba, whose dominion extends over the whole 
breadth of the Kong Mountains to the banks of the river Quorra, 
and along that river to 10° N. lat. East of Lagos is the kingdom of 
Benin, which extends along the low and swampy banks of the river 
and bight of Benin, and far into the interior. The country, which is 
very populous, is described elsewhere. [Bunrn, Bicut or; Bent 
Rrver.}] The capital, Benin, is said to have a population of above 
15,000, but, though the residence of the king, it is like most of the 
towns in these parts, a mere collection of thatched clay huts. The 
king’s palace is of great extent, including several squares, long galleries, 
and ranges of state apartments, but it has no architectural preten- 
sions. The town is clean and orderly, and is a place of great 
trade, being a centre for the exchange of ivory, palm-oil, cattle, 
sheep, &c., for European goods. It was formerly a great slave- 
market. Along the river and in the interior are several other 
populous towns. 

y Ritter and some other recent geographers the country along the 
coast, east and south of that above described, to about 18° E. long., 
is called Lower, or South Guinea, and includes Loanco, Conao, 
AncGo.a, and Bexoueta. 

GUINEA, NEW. [Parva.] 

GUINES. [Pas-pe-Carar. | 


GUINGAMP, [C6res-pu-Norp,} 
GUIPUZCOA. [Basque Provinces. ] 
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GUISBOROUGH, GISBOROUGH, or GUILSBROUGH, North 
Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Guisborough, is situated at the foot of the 
Cleveland Hills, in 54° 32’ N. lat., 1° 3’ W. long.; distant 50 miles 
N. by E. from York, and 245 miles N.N.W. from London by road. 
Middlesborough station of the Stockton and Darlington railway, which 
is about 8 miles from Guisborough, is 241 miles from London vit 
York and Northallerton. The A remerer of the township of Guis- 
borough in 1851 was 2062; of the parish 2308, The living is a 

etual curacy in the archdeaconry of Cleveland and diocese of 
Fork. Guisborough Poor-Law Union contains 27 parishes and town- 
ships, with an area of 80,090 acres, and a population in 1851 of 12,202. 

In the year 1129 a priory was founded at Guisborough by Robert 
de Brus, for canons of the order of St. Augustine. Of this buildinga 
small portion remains. The parish church was partly rebuilt in 1791. 
The Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, and Quakers have of 
worship. The Free Grammar school, founded in 1561 by Rev. 
Robert Pursglove, the last superior of the priory, has an endowment 
of about 50. per annum, and had 29 scholars in 1853. Providence 
school, established by subscription in 1790, was remodelled in 1821, 
when National schools were established. There are almshouses for 
six men and six women, and a savings bank. The town consists 
chiefly of one spacious street, running east and west, with many good 
houses. The market-house, erected in 1821, has in its bee arr 
town-hall, where petty sessions are held fortnightly. e market is 
held on Tuesday; there are several fairs, besides jal markets for 
the sale of wool. Rope-making, brick and tilemeking, and tanning 
are carried on. In the vicinity are several corn-mills. * 

GUISE. yen 

GUJERAT, or GUZERAT. [Hrypustay.] 

GULF STREAM. -[Artantic Ocgan.] 

GUMBINNEN, one of the two governments into which the province 
of East Prussia is divided, lies east and south of the government of 
Kénigsberg, and between it and the frontier of Prussia, It has an 
area of 6310 square miles, and its population in 1847 was 632,366. 
It is a flat country except in the south, where a large portion of the 
surface is hilly, and abounds with lakes, the of which are the 
Spirding-see and the Mauer-see. The land is fertile. Agriculture and 
cattle feeding are the chief occupations. There is little manufac- 
turing industry. Wheat, rye, flax, and hemp are the chief products. 
Cattle and sheep are numerous. There are extensive forests. The 
largest horses in Prussia are bred in the government of Gumbinnen. 
The chief rivers are the Memel [Nremen], which teres Tilsit, and 
flows by several arms into the Curische-Haff; and the Pregel, which 
flows due west, and falls into the Frische-Haff below KGnigsberg. 

In the government of Gumbinnen the most important town, Tilsit, 
is situated on the left bank of the Memel, at the point where the 
Tilse falls into that river. It isa pretty, well-built town, and contains 
five churches, a fine town-hall, a gymnasium, very extensive barracks, 
two hospitals, aud 17,179 inhabitants, including the garrison. The 
gymnasium had 12 professors and 224 pupils in 1850. The towns- 
people trade in corn, flax, hemp, timber, &c., and manufacture beer, 
spirits, leather, woollen-cloth, hosiery, firearms, and hardware. The 
town is defended by a strong castle. Tilsit has acquired celebrity by 
being the place where the famous treaties were concluded between 
France, and Russia and Prussia, on the 7th and 9th of July, 1807. 
Insterburg, a town of 8386 inhabitants, stands near the junction of 
the Pregel and the Inster, on the left bank of the erap, 14 miles 
W. from Gumbinnen and 30 miles 8. by W. from Tilsit. It has 
manufactures of cloth, linen, woollen stockings, and spirits, and 
trades extensively in corn and flax. The town has a castle and a 
training school. Guwmbinnen, the chief town of the government, 
stands on the Pissa, east of Insterburg, and has about 7000 inhabit- 
ants. The town is regularly built, and has woollen and linen factories, 
distilleries, and tanyards; the trade in corn and flax-seed is import- 
ant, It has also a gymnasium with 11 professors and 237 pupils 
(in 1850), a public library, and schools of architecture and midwifery. 
Angerburg, 31 miles 8.W. from Gumbinnen, is a small town of 
about 4000 inhabitants, situated on the Angerap, which issues from 
the Mauer-see a couple of miles to the south of the town. It has a 
linen market, a castle, and manufactures of coarse woollens and 
leather. The Mauer-see abounds in excellent eels, 

GUNDUCK. INDUSTAN.] 

GUNTOOR. [Crncars, NortHery.] 

GURWAL. [Hrxpvusray.] 

GUSTROW. [Meckvensorc Sonwerry.] 

GUYANA, or GUIANA, is the name applied to the north-eastern 
portion of South America extending from the banks of the Orinoco 
to those of the Amazonas River. Guyana has an area of more than 
650,000 square miles, of which about five-sixths are included within 
the boundaries of the empire of Brazil and the republic of Vene- 
zuela: a territory of about 50,000 square miles constitutes British 
Guyana, about 30,000 square miles Surinam, or Dutch Guyana, and 
about 14,000 square miles Cayenne, or French Guyana; but the 
boundaries of the respective districts are in some instances not very 
clearly defined. . 

The coast of Guyana is skirted by a mud bank which extends 
some miles out to sea, The water on this bank decreases gradually 
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towards the beach, so that vessels drawing more than 12 feet can find 
sufficient water only to within three miles of the land. Vessels of 
large size are unable to enter the rivers in consequence of large 
accumulations of mud or sand which collect at their mouths. The 
low and flat character of the land continues inland from 40 miles to 
70 miles, the level corresponding generally with that of the sea at 
high water. When the lands are drained, banked, and cultivated, 
they become consolidated, and the level usually sinks about a foot, 
so that the most unremitting care and attention to the embankments 
and sluices is necessary to keep out the sea, In some places savan- 
nahs of considerable extent afford good pasturage, but by far the 
greatest portion of the surface is covered with trees and fit for the 
growth of every kind of grain and tropical products. 

The high land which lies at the back of this plain was little known 
till about the year 1835, when the London Geographical Society sent 
out Mr. (now Sir R.) Schomburgk, who made considerable researches 
in British Guyana. The high land does not rise immediately from 
the plain to a great elevation, the hills on its southern edge attaining 
only a height of from 50 feet to 200 feet above the plain. Behind 
these hills the high land stretches out in level or undulating plains, 
rising here and there into eminences; but farther south ranges of 
hills appear running north-west and south-east nearly parallel to the 
coast, and south of them the surface is again depressed and extends 
in ae These ranges appear to occupy an inconsiderable width, 
and the plains between them are of great extent. Between the Sierra 
Pacaraima and the Sierra Taripona the plain affords a natural com- 
munication between the rivers which traverse British Guyana and 
the Rio Branco, which falls into the Amazonas River. , The Rupu- 
noony flows near some of the upper branches of the Rio Branco, and 
is separated from them by a low and level tract (near 59° W. long.). 
This tract contains the Lake Amucu, which in the dry season is of 
small extent, but after the rains have fallen inundates thé adjacent 
low country, and its waters run partly eastward into the Rupunoony, 

-and partly westward into the Rio Branco. The plains south of the 
Pacaraima range are in general level, and form extensive savannahs 
covered with grasses and plants; the winding course of the rivers 
alone is marked by a fringe of trees, and some swampy tracts of 
small extent are overgrown with the Mauritia vinifera. In the 
ae gat d north of the Pacaraima range the belt of wooded and rich 
land along the water-courses is covered with high forest-trees. The 
proportion of rich and cultivable land in this region is very great. 
ivers.—The largest river is the Essequibo, which traverses nearly 
the middle of British Guyana, In 3°14’ N. lat., about 230 miles 
from its mouth in a straight line, the river is some hundred yards 
wide, and forms a great cataract, called King William’s Cataract. 
Near 4° N. lat., it receives the river Rupunoony, which has a course 
of about 220 miles. It afterwards receives the Siparoony, and at 
various points in ita course forms rapids and cataracts, which can only 
be passed by small vessels, and with danger. North of 5° its tortuous 
course is in general to the north; here too there are several dangerous 
rapids, and a great number of rocky islands in the river, among which 
the island of Gluck is 7 miles long, but narrow. Fifty miles from its 
mouth occur the last rapids, which, though not high, are numerous : 
up to this point the tides ascend. Five miles lower down the river 
enters the low plain, and is here above a mile wide, growing con- 
tinually wider until at its mouth it forms an estuary 14 miles wide. 
Within the plain it receives from the west the waters of the united 
rivers Mazaroony and Cuyuni, which at the point of junction are 
more than a mile wide. In the wide estuary of the Essequibo there 
are numerous islands, some of which are extensive. Hog Island is 
large and well cultivated. Across the entrance of the river are three 
islands, the of which, which lies in the middle, is from 7 to 
8 miles long. e entrance of the Essequibo is dangerous, even for 
small craft, on account of the banks of mud and sand. East of the 
Essequibo and parallel to it runs the Demerara, whose sources are 
probably a little south of 5° N. lat. At 5° 25’N. lat. it forms a great 
cataract, and below it becomes navigable for small craft. Towards its 
mouth it widens to a mile, and at Georgetown, where it enters the 
sea, it is more than a mile and a half across, This river runs more 
than 200 miles, and as it affords an easy means of transport for 
goods, there are many settlements on its Farther east runs 
the Berbice, whose source is probably near 3° 40’ N. lat. It has 
numéyous rapids and cataracts, but is navigable for 165 miles, 
measured along the numerous windings of the stream. [Brrsicr.] 
The 7 River forms the boundary between British and 
Dutch Guyana. Its sources are probably in the Sierra Acaray. Like 
most of the rivers of Guyana, it has many rapids and cataracts, and 
its course is very tortuous. It is navigable for about 150 miles 
measured along its windi Seventy miles from the sea the tide 
rises 30 inches. North of 5° 55’ N. lat. it forms an estuary, which is 
10 miles across where it meets the sea. South of the estuary is 
Parrot or First Island, which is 7 miles long and 1 mile wide, and 
divided from the eastern bank by a channel only 3 cables wide, but 
9 feet deep at low water. Along the western shore is a mud bank. 

The Surinam River, which traverses the middle of Dutch Guyana, 
is supposed to have its source about 4° N. lat. It enters the low plain 
about 4° 40’ N. lat., and so far it is navigable for river barges, Vessels 
of considerable size can sail up the river to the town of Paramaribo. 
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The Marony, which separates Dutch and French Guyana, rises pro- 
bably in the Sierra Acaray. Many rapids and cataracts occur in this 
river. Large river vessels can ascend to the town of Armina, to which 
the tide ascends. From Armina to the mouth of the river it is not 
less than a mile and a half wide, but is full of islands. Of the Oyapoc, 
which separates French Guyana from Brazil, very little is known. 

Climate—Guyana has two rainy and two dry seasons. The long 
rainy season sets in about the middle of April and lasts till August, 
The long dry season continues from August to November. February 
and March constitute the short dry season. The trade-winds, passing 
over the whole breadth of the Atlantic, reach this coast loaded with 
moisture, and both the wind and the moisture render the heat less 
oppressive than it would otherwise be. The thermometer, even in 
summer, seldom rises above 90°, and it does not often descend below 
75°. The climate of Guyana is more healthy than that of most 
places in the West Indies. Thunderstorms occur only during the 
rainy seasons, and are violent, but rarely do any damage. The hur- 
ricanes so destructive in the West Indies are unknown in Guyana, 
Slight shocks of earthquakes sometimes occur. 

Productions.—Guyana possesses many indigenous plants and large 
forest-trees. Many of the trees produce excellent timber, others are 
used for furniture, as the mahogany, or afford dye-wood, and others 
are valuable on account of their fruits. Indian corn and rice are 
cultivated, and yield abundant crops, Wheat is not successfully cul- 
tivated. Cassava, or mandioc, yams, sweet potatoes, and arrow-root 
are raised in considerable quantities. The chief fruits are the banana, 
the pine-apple, and the cacao-nut. The sugar plantations of British 
Guyana are hardly inferior in extent to those of Barbadoes or Jamaica. 
Coffee and cotton are cultivated to a great extent. Tobacco and 
indigo are also attended to, The cacao-tree and the plant which 
produces castor-oil grow wild. 

The domestic animals are the same as in England. Black cattle 
grow to a greater size than in Europe, but their flesh is not so tender 
nor of so. fine a flavour. The wool of the sheep is converted into 
hair. Among the ferocious animals are the jaguar and couguar. 
Other animals are the armadillo, agouti, ant-bear, the sloth, and a 
creat variety of monkeys. Lizards are numerous; the iguana is 
common, and its flesh esteemed a delicacy, as well as its eggs. Alli- 
gators of great size, the manati, or sea-cow, the vampire-bat, and the 
boa constrictor are among the more remarkable objects in the natural 
history of Guyana. Parrots, humming-birds, the flamingo, Muscovy 
ducks, spoon-bills, peacocks, &c., are numerous. 

History.—Guyana was discovered before the end of the 15th century 
by Vincent Pinzou. The Dutch formed the first settlement about 
1590 on the Demerara River, and afterwards established themselves 
at other places. The English settled in 1634 in the neighbourhood 
of the rivers Berbice and Surinam ; but in 1667 the English settle- 
ments were given up to the Dutch. The French occupied Cayenne 
in 1633. During the last war with France the English occupied the 
Dutch settlements; and by the treaty of Paris, 1814, they restored 
only those between the Courantyne and the Marony to the Dutch, 
retaining possession of the remainder. 

Inhabitants.—Guyana is inhabited by Europeans, Africans, and 
native Americans. In British Guyana there are six tribes of natives. 
The Arawaaks surround the settlements on the Demerara and Berbice 
rivers ; the Accaways live on the banks of the Cuyuni and Mazaroony, 
and also on the Essequibo, north of 5° N. lat. Between the Sierra 
Pacaraima and Sierra Taripona are the Macoosie, and south of them 
the Warpeshana. The Warrows occupy the coast between the Poma- 
roon and the mouth of the Orinoco. Several Carib tribes are dis- 
persed among the natives. The Arawaak Indians visit the British 
settlements, and work in the wood-cutting establishments for daily 
wages. Some of the tribes are almost as fair as Spaniards or Italians, 
while those who live near the sea-coast are of a very dark brown. 

British Guyana includes the countries from the Courantyne River 
westward to the Orinoco, and from the sea-coast to the sources of the 
Essequibo and Courantyne. The most western portion between the 
Orinoco and the small river Pomaroon is only inhabited, as already 
mentioned, by the tribe of the Warrows. The settlements on the 
Pomaroon and Essequibo rivers are few in number and not large 
in extent; but the settlements along the banks of the Demerara 
and Berbice, as well as along the sea-shore between these rivers, are 
numerous, and extend from 30 to 50 miles inland. On the river Cou- 
rantyne there are numerous settlements, some of which are of consi- 
derable extent. Sugar and coffee are cultivated on a large scale. The 
cultivation of cotton has declined. Previous to 1831 the country 
was divided into three colonies—Essequibo, Demerara, and Berbice ; 
but in that year they were united under one government, called 
British. Guyana, the three districts being now called counties. The 
residence of the governor is in Georgetown, formerly called Stabrock, 
or Stabrook, on the Demerara River, a short distance from its mouth. 
Its wide streets are traversed by canals. The houses are of wood, 
and seldom above two stories high. Before them are porticoes and 
balconies, shaded by a projecting roof, which is made of red wood, 
resembling mahogany. New Amsterdam, on the river Berbice, not 
far from its mouth, is a small place. 

British Guyana is under a governor, who resides in Georgetown, 


Demerara, Within the last few years considerable changes have 
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taken place in the circumstances of the colony. Many of the negro 
labourers have become proprietors, and to supply the demand for 
labour there have been brought to the colony many natives of Madeira 
and Coolies from Madras and Calcutta. The estimated value of 
Sra from British Guyana was 978,296l. in 1852. The official 
value of the imports in 1852 was 964,9862. The number and tonnage 
of vessels belonging to British Guyana on December 31st 1853 were 
as follows ; iling-vessels, under 50 tons 49, tonnage 1141; above 
50 tons 11, tonnage 803; with 1 steam-vessel of 69tons. The tonnage 
of vessels which entertd and cleared during 1852 amounted to 185,951 
inwards, and 109,474 outwards. 5 

The population of British Guyana on March 8lst 1851 was 
127,695 ; including an estimate of 7000 for aborigines, with 445 
sailors and 854 soldiers, the population was 135,994. Of this number 
$6,451 were natives of British Guyana, 7168 were African immigrants, 
7083 old Africans, 7682 Coolies, 7928 Madeirans, and 2088 English, 
Scotch, Irish, Dutch, and Americans; the proportion of males to 
females being as 6 to 5, arising from the large proportion of male 
immigant labourers who have been brought during several years past 
from the East Indies, St. Helena, Madeira, and the West India 
Islands, In December 1851 there were 41 episcopal churches and 
chapels in the colony, with 10,210 attendants ; of other chapels there 
were 71, with 22,874 attendants. The children at day-schools were 
8000; the number of schools was upwards of 100. The Demerara 
Colonial Hospital, Small Pox Hospital, Seamen's Hospital, and Luna- 
tic Asylum have been extensively useful. A penal settlement has 
been established for some years, in which the convicts are employed 
in public works, and thus made in part to work for their support. 

Dutch Guyana, or Surinam, extends along the coast from the 
Courantyne to the Marony, and between them inland to their sources. 
Along the coast, and on the banks of the rivers, are many settlements 
and plantations, The Jews are numerous in this country; and in the 
interior is a village called Savanna inhabited by Jews, who cultivate 
their “olga The higher and hilly part of the country is occu- 

ied chiefly by the Maroons, or runaway negroes, who have formed a 

ind of political society. The Dutch colony of Guyana is partly the 
property of the town of Amsterdam. It exports sugar, coffee, cotton, 
and cacao: the number of inhabitants in 1852 is given at 64,270, of 
whom more than five-sixths are negroes. Paramaribo, the capital, is 
situated on the bank of the river Surinam, about ten miles from the 
sea. It is regularly built in the Dutch style, and has a population of 
about 20,000. The streets, which are wide and straight, are planted 
with orange-trees. The houses are generally two stories in height, 
and built of wood, Near the town is the fortress Zelandia in which 
the governor resides. 

French Guyana extends along the coast from the river Marony 
to the Oyapoc, which separates it from the empire of Brazil. Its 
area is still chiefly covered with large forest-trees. There are some 
settlements, not of much extent, from which the French export sugar, 
coffee, cotton, cacao, and arnotto. The capital, Cayenne, situated on 
the northern side of an island formed by the river Cayenne, is a 
miserable place, with a shallow harbour. On the mainland is the 
plantation La Gabrielle, where the experiment of transplanting from 
Asia to America the pepper-vine, the clove-tree, and the nutmeg-tree 
has been tried; the pepper and clove have succeeded better than the 
nutmeg: the population of French Guyana in 1841 was 22,010, Since 
the French revolution of 1848 Cayenne island has been made a penal 
settlement, to which have been sent multitudes of persons whose 
presence in Paris or in the provinces was considered by the govern- 
ment to be hazardous to the peace of the state. 

GUYENNE, or GUIENNE, and GASCOGNE, two old provinces 
of France, forming together the largest of the thirty-two military 
governments into which in ante-revolutionary times France was 
divided. The government extended about 245 miles in extreme 
length from east to west, and about 205 miles in extreme breadth from 
north to south. The area of Guienne, the northern province, was 
estimated at 15,847 square miles, and that of Gascogne, the southern 
province, at 10,271 square miles, together 26,118, forming an area 
equal to more than half of England, watered by the Garonne, one of 
the finest rivers of France, with its feeders the Tarn, the Lot, the Dor- 
dogne, and a number of smaller tributaries, and by the Adour and its 
feeders. The military government of Guienne and Gascogne was bounded 
N. Ms Saintonge and Augoumois ; E. by Limousin, Auvergne, and Lan- 
guedoc ; 8, by Foix and the Pyrenees ; and W. by the Bay of Biscay. 

Gascogne, which nearly coincides with the Aquitania of Fulius Cesar 
and the Novempopulana of Augustus, takes its name from the Gascones 
or Vascones, a Spanish people, who in early times settled in this 
of France, It included the countries west of the Garonne, distinguished 
by the names of Couserans, Comminges, Bigorre, Armagnac, Condo- 
mois, Marsan, Landes, and Labour; and now forms the departments 
of Landes, Gers, Hautes-Pyrénées, Haute-Garonne, and parts of Basses- 
Pyrénées, and Ariége, under which heads the particular features of 
the country are noticed. From this province the Bay of Biscay is 
sometimes called the Gulf of Gascogne. 

* Guienne lay to the north of Gascogne, and extended from the 


Rouergue, Quercy, Agenois, Périgord, 
sie Poctis the de its of Gironde, Lot, Lot-et-Garonne, Dor- 
dogne, Aveyron, and part of Tarn-et-Garonne. The entire government 
« Guienne and Gascogne was sometimes spoken of under the name of 
ulenne, 
The capital of Guienne was Bordeaux : ity, Yard other towns were 


—Libourne, Bazas, Perigueux, Agen, Cahors, Montauban, Rhodez or 


Cévennes Mountains to the Bay of Biscay, including the districts of 
Bazadois, and Bordelais. It 


Rodez, Milhau, and Villefranche. The capital of e was Auch : 
the more important of the other towns were—Condom, St.-Sever, Dax, 
Bayonne, Pau, Tarbes, St.-Bertrand-de-Comminges, and St.-Lizier. 


These towns are all noticed in this work either in separate articles or 
under the names of the departments to which they belong. 

Guienne derives its name from the Aquitani, one of the three 
branches of the Gallic people whom Cwsar found in possession of Gs 
These Aquitani Masog the country south-west of the Garonne, but 
when Augustus divided Gaul into four provinces he gave the name of 
Aquitania to the whole country from the Garonne to the Loire; the 
original country of the Aquitani becoming one of the subdivisions of 
the larger province, and taking the name of Novempopulana (that is, 
the country of the Nine Nations), from the number of principal tribes 
by which it was occupied. In the decline of the em 
Aquitania came into the hands of the Visigoths, who made Toulouse 
their capital; but in 507 Clovis, king of the Franks, wrested Aquitania 
from the Visigoths, and brought it under the dominion of the Frar 
In 630 the kingdom of Aquitania, or Aquitaine, was re-established in 
favour of Caribert, or Charibert, son of Clotaire II, one of the 
Frankish kings of the Merovingian dynasty; but it was soon reduced 
from the rank of a kingdom to that of an hereditary duchy. E 
duke of Aquitaine (688-735) was possessor by inheritance or co! 
of the whole country from the Pyrenees and the ocean to the Loire 
and the Rhéne, and even of some icts beyond the latter. Waifre, 
grandson of Eudes, was defeated and despoiled of his territories by 
Pepin le Bref, king of France, 760-768. 

The Gascons were originally a Spanish people, and were called by 
the Romans Vascones. Under the Roman empire we find a 0 
of the Vascones settled in the south of Gaul, in the immediate n 
bourhood ofthe Pyrenees. It was not till a.v. 602 that they submitted 
to the Franks, to whom they became tributary. Their name may be 
traced in several modern designations, Biscay (Provincias Vascongadas) 
in Spain, the territory of the Basques in France, and in the more 
extended name of Gascogne, which appears in the Latin of the middle 
ages under the forms Vascitania, Vasonia, and Gasconia. 

The Gascons were comprehended in the kingdom, afterwards the 
duchy, of Aquitaine; and though they remained near the Pyrenees 
the name of Gascogne was given to the country between the Pyrenees 
and the Garonne. It was Loup II. (son of Waifre above mentioned) 
who surprised the rear-guard of Charl on the return of that 
monarch from Spain, 778, by means of an ambush in the valley 
or pass of Roncevaux. Loup was soon after taken and hanged as a 
traitor; but the Gascons were continually in rebellion against the 


posh, i is rik 

In the year 781 ie restored kingdom o' uitaine, 
and pineal his son Louis le Debonnaire, then three years old, on the 
throne. On the death of Charlemagne, Louis became emperor of the 
West and was succeeded in Aquitaine by his son Pepin I., whose 
kingdom included not only the country to the south-west of the Loire, 
but a considerable territory on the right bank of that river. Pepin IL, 
son and successor of Pepin I., was deposed by his uncle Charles le 
Chauve, whose sons, Charles and Louis le e, were successively 
kings of Aquitaine ; but on the accession of the latter to the throne of 
France, on the death of Charles le Chauve, a.p. 877, Aquitaine was 
united to the French monarchy. The duchy of Gascogne continued 
after the extinction of the kingdom of Aquitaine, and its dukes 
exercised an authority independent of the kings of France. 

The duchy of Aquitaine also survived the om, and became 
hereditary in the race of the counts of Poitiers. ese nobles subse- 
quently acquired the ae of Gascogne, and consolidated under their 
sway a large territory in the south-west of France, including Poitou, 
Limousin, Guienne (excepting Quercy and Rouergue), and Gascogne ; 
together with the suzerainty of — county of orton at apie, 
inheritance came by marriage into ap acmey of Henry Plan’ 
afterwards Henry II. of England, and, united with his Norman and 
Anjevin inheritance, rendered the — kings as powerful in France 
as the kings of Francethemselves. [Aqurrarvs.] By the sentence of 
confiscation pronounced by the court of the peers of France against king 
John these domains were confiscated to the crown; and the sentence 
was partly executed by ee Auguste, A portion however of the 
duchy of Aquitaine forming the duchy of Guieune, extending from the 


Charente to the Pyrenees, remained to the English, and was governed 


by English noblemen sent over from time to time. It more than ~ 


recovered its extent and splendour for a short time under Edward 
the Black Prince, but soon shrank again in its dimensions, and 
in the years 1452 and 1453 was subjugated by the troops of the 
French king. 
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HAERLEM, or HARLEM, a city in the Dutch pro- 
vince of North Holland, stands on the Spaaren, a small 
runs into the Y, 4 miles from the shore of the North 
' N. lat. 4° 38’ E. long., and has 24,000 inhabit- 
connected by canals with all the principal towns in 
Holland, and by railway with Amsterdam and Leyden, from which it 

in 


'y distant 12 and 13 miles. Haarlem is famous for its 
resistance to the Spaniards in 1572, and for the cruel treatment of its 
Duke of Alva after their surrender. The 
i are clean, planted with trees, and 
traversed numerous canals. It contains 9 Catholic churches, one 
of which, the cathedral of St.-Bavon, is the largest church in Holland, 

4 and celebrated for its great organ; there are besides 5 Calvinist 
churches and 1 Lutheran. The finest building in the town is the 
Stadhuis, or town-house, which stands on one side of the market-place. 

The Prinzenhof, in which the states-general of Holland formerly met, 

is now converted into a museum of arts, antiquities, medals, and pic- 
| tures: The'venerable gateway over the high-road to Amsterdam is 
ing relic of old fortifications of the town. The public 


interesting r d 
walks on the site of the ancient ramparts 


of Laurence Coster, a native of this town, for whom the 
_ Dutch claim the invention of the art of printing. The neigh- 
. bourhood of the town is studded with handsome country seats, and 
; out in gardens. In the southern suburb of Haarlem are the 
ee an which formerly supplied a great part 
of Europe with tulips, hyacinths, and other flowers. There are large 


here, which formerly supplied large quantities of linen to England, 
whence the article came to get the name of ‘ Holland,’ as coming from 
country. Silk, cotton, velvet, ribands, linen, , lace, carpets, 
are among the principal manufactures. is also a 
for Greek and Hebrew letters. 


celebrated type-foundry } 
The Lake of Haarlem, which has been recently drained, lay S.E. of the. 


town ; it was 14 miles long, 10 miles broad, and 14 feet deep, between 


bricks called clinkera. The lake was drained in 1849, 1850, and 1851 
by steam-engines, and its area, amounting to nearly 60,000 acres, con- 
verted into arable land. 
HAARLINGEN. [Frizstanp.] 
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for the London Orphan Asylum. In 
are about 20 places of worship for Independents, 


British, and Infant schools; a literary and scientific 
institute; and a savings bank. Among other institutions are the 
Cumberland Benevolent Institution; the Penitent Female patage p 
the Elizabeth Fry Refuge; the London Orphan Asylum; the New 
Asylum for Infant Orphans at Stamford Hill; and the boy’s establish- 
ment of the Children’s Friend Society, which is at Hackney Wick. 
There are two Grammar schools; one connected with the 

_ Church of had 54 scholars in 1852, A Theological seminary 
had 12 students in 1852, Several ranges of alms- 


| 


° Bani Ween Mahon td other Dinter There are also | good 


houses are in the parish; among them is ‘the Retreat’ for twelve widows 
of Independent or Baptist ministers. Dyeing, calico printing, and 
some other manufacturing processes are carried on in the parish; and 
there are considerable brick fields, The Regent's Canal and the Lea 
navigation pass through the parish. At Hackney is a station of the 
North- and South-Western Junction railway. 

HADDENHAM. [CamprincksHIRE; BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, ] 

HADDINGTON, the chief town of Haddingtonshire, Scotland, a 
royal and parliamentary burgh and market-town, is situated on the 
small river Tyne, about 16 miles E, from Edinburgh, with which it 
is connected the North British railway, in 55° 58’ N. lat., 2° 46’ 
W. long. The 5, acawarc of the municipal burgh in 1851 was 2887 ; 
that of the parliamentary burgh was 3883. Conjointly with North 
Berwick, Dunbar, Jedburgh, and Lauder, it returns one member to 
the Imperial Parliament. Haddington lies at the foot of the Garlton 
Hills, which shelter it on the north. The town is connected with 
the suburb of Nungate by a stone bridge of four arches over the 
Tyne. The streets are paved, and lighted with gas. The parish 
church is a yenerable gothic structure, with a square tower 90 feet 
high. There are also in the town a chapel of ease, a Free church, a 
chapel for Episcopalians, two chapels for United Presbyterians, and 
two for Independents. Besides the Parochial school, there are an 
Endowed Grammar school, a mechanics institute, several libraries, a 
savi bank, and several benevolent and friendly societies. The 
town-house has a lofty spire, and the county buildings form a hand- 
some structure. A considerable trade is carried on in wool. There are 
tanneries, and works for preparing bones and rape-cake for manure. 
The fag market is one of the laryest wheat markets in 
Scotland. tensive nurseries are in the neighbourhood. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE, a maritime county in the east of Scot- 
land, one of the three counties which are designated the Lothians, 
and commonly called East Lothian, is bounded W. and N.E. by the 
German Ocean, N.W, by the Frith of Forth, 8.W. by Edinburghshire, 
and §, and §,E. by the Lammermuir Hills, ‘which are partly in Ber- 
wickshire, It lies between 55° 47’ and 56° 5’ N. lat., 2° 22’ and 
3° 1’ W. long. The extreme length of the county from east to west 
is about 26 miles, and the extreme width from north to south is 17 
miles, The area is 291 square miles, or 185,937 statute acres. The 
population in 1851 was 36,386. The county returns one member to 
the Imperial Parliament. 

Coast-line—The coast is generally low and rocky, the numerous 
small bays with which it is indented being often sandy, flat, and 
shallow. At Preston Pans is a small harbour, At Aberlady Bay, 
where the Peffer river falls into the Frith of Forth, vessels of 60 or 
70 tons can enter at spring-tides, This is the port of Haddington, 
but its trade is extremely trifling. Norra Burwick is the most 
northerly port on the coast. On the north-eastern coast of the county, 
the only harbour is that of DunBar, The Bay of Belhaven is sandy 
and shallow. Eastward to Dunbar the coast is a series of low rock: 
ledges. The coast-line is diversified by the sandy outlets of the small 
streams which here fall into the Frith. Northward from Belhaven 
Bay, towards North Berwick, the coast is low and sandy, with the 
sreeption of the rocky promontories of Whitberry Head and Ravens- 
heugh Craig. The small islands of Scarr, the Bass, Craigleith 
Lamb, and Fidra off the north coast belong to the county, The 
northern coast is elevated ; at Tantallan the cliffs rise to the height 
Oo uface Hi d C s,—The surface of th 

‘ace, Hydrography, Communications,—The s' of the county 
is extremely diversified: though not mountainous. It rises from the 
coast of the Frith of Forth in a series of parallel ridges towards the 
southern bo , in which are the Lammermuir Hills. North 
Berwick Law is 800 feet, and Trapraine Law 700 feet above the sea. 
The only river of any importance in the county is the Tyne, whose 
source is in Mid-Lothian, a few miles west of Haddingtonshire. After 
entering the county it receives from the hills in the south the Armot 
Water and the Salton and Gifford Waters, which drain the south- 
west district of the county. It passes Haddington and falls into the 
sea about 3 miles west of Dunbar, after a course of rather more than 
20 miles. It abounds with trout, eels, and small salmon. _ The other 
rivers, or ‘ waters,’ as they are termed, are the Coalstone, Biel, White- 
water, and Fastna, on the south of the Tyne, and the Peffer to the 
north. The turnpike roads of Fiseengimehien are generally kept in 

repair. The coast is traversed by the North British railway, 
which has small branches to North Berwick and to Haddington. 

Geology, Mineralogy, &c.—The old red-sandstone formation is that 
of a considerable portion of the county. It generally rests upon 
transition rocks, and is covered by the coal formation. Quartz, in 
grains, is the chief ingredient, either joined together without a basis, 
or ground, or imbedded in a red-coloured clay, en Lorceatge or 

e is composed princi) of uwacke; the position of the 
Hi is nearly UAL Bee Garin Hills consist ofa sort of clink- 
stone, apparently contemporaneous with North Berwick Law an1 
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Trapraine. The harbour of Dunbar is in a red-coloured trap rock, 
which forms a single bed of great thickness. South-east of the harbour 
the coast consists of old red conglomerated sandstone, trap-tufa, and 
greenstone rock. The lower strata of the sandstone are calcareous, 
containing the impressions of animals and vegetables. Whitberry 
Head, towards the sea, presents a precipitous front, from 40 feet to 
50 feet in height. It consists of basalt, with crystals of hornblende, 
red and green trap-tufa impregnated with lime, clinkstone, and clink- 
stone porphyry. North Berwick Law is composed of trap-tufa, above 
which is amygdaloid; the middle and upper parts of the hill being a 
variety of clinkstone-porphyry, and the summit-rock clinkstone-por- 
phyry, intermixed with crystals of augite, forming a transition into 
greenstone. The clinkstone is occasionally columnar. The western 
part of the county contains excellent coal. 

Climate, Soil, Agriculture—The varying elevation of the different 
districts occasions a corresponding variation in the climate, and there 
is probably no ee in Scotland in which so many varieties of 
temperature occur. The harvest is frequently three weeks or a month 
earlier in the northern than in the southern districts. Towards the 
coast the snow soon disappears, but in the uplands it lies long on the 
ground, and the highest parts of the Lammermuir are occasionally 
covered with it during a fourth part of the year. The vegetation is 
comparatively early. 

In the north-western part of the county the prevailing soil is pro- 
ductive, and consists of a light rich loam with a substratum of clay. 
In the Lammermuir district the soil is principally moor or moss, 
though in the glens and flats which instersect the mountains it is of 
superior quality. In the upland district, which extends along the 
foot of the Lammermuir Hills nearly the whole length of the county, 
the soil is a gravelly loam resting upon a dry bottom, but it has been 
rendered comparatively —— The midland district, through 
which the river Tyne flows, contains a considerable variety of soil, 
— the whole of which is extremely valuable, and principally 
arable. 

Haddingtonshire holds a high rank in respect of agriculture and 
. The farmers of this county have a good character for intel- 

igence and skill in farming. Wheat is the principal grain cultivated, 
though large crops of beans and oats are likewise raised. Barley is not 
muck cultivated. The turnip crops are generally excellent. The breed- 
ing of sheep and cattle has been extended, and the amount of pasture- 
land increased. In the lowland and midland districts the more usual 
ractice is to purchase and fatten for the Edinburgh market: in the 
mermuir district the breeding of live stock is the chief business 
of the farmer. The short-horned or Teeswater breed of cattle is that 
most in favour. The Leicester and Cheviot breeds of sheep are those 
principally reared. Drainage is carefully attended to. The farms 
average from 300 to 500 acres each, and are held on lease for terms of 
from 19 to 21 years. 

Divisions, Towns, &c—The county town is Happrneton. The 
other principal towns in the county are Norro Berwick and 
Dunpar, 

The following villages may be mentioned :— 

Aberlady, on the bay of that name, population of the parish 1099 in 
1851, is a small and neat village. In the neighbourhood is Bullencrieff, 
the seat of Lord Elibank. Cockenzie, gomez about 1000, is a 
fishing village in Tranent parish, which has furnished many of the 
crews for the whale fishery. The fishermen here and at Portseton, an 
adjoining village, have about 30 boats, varying from 7 to 15 tons 
burden. At Cockenzie is a harbour which has a depth of 16 feet 


water at high tide. There are considerable salt-works on the coast.- 


Gifford, population of the parish 1202 in 1851, a neat and well-built 
village, situated on the water of Gifford, at which a market for agri- 
cultural produce and several fairs are held during the year. Gifford 
was the birth-place of John Knox. ane, a fishing village and 
small harbour, population 1640 in 1851, is near the west boundary of 
the county. In the neighbourhood Sir John Cope was defeated by 
the Highlanders under Prince Charles Edward, The inhabitants are 
chiefly engaged in the oyster fishery. Salt is manufactured. Soap- 
making and tilé-making furnish considerable employment. There is 
a brewery. Prestonpans is an old barony; the old village cross is 
still preserved, and is the scene of an annual festivity. ranent, 

pulation 2096, a populous village in the parish of that name, The 

habitants of the village are engaged in agriculture and in the manu- 
facture of salt. There is a large Free school. In this parish is one of 
the only two remaining stone-roofed chapels in Scotland. It is an 
interesting specimen of the architecture of the close of the 14th 


century. 

History, Antiquities, 4c—Haddingtonshire has been the scene of 
some important events in Scottish history. It was inhabited by the 
Ottadini at the time of the Roman invasion; and when the Romans 
left it was taken possession of by the Saxons, and formed of the 
Hoe se of Northumbria. It was ceded to the Scottish king in the 

inning of the 11th century. The siege of Dunbar is a well-known 
event. Somerset held the county in 1547, and it remained with the 
English till 1590. Queen Dae took refuge both at Seton in Tranent 
and at Dunbar. The whole county was held by Cromwell, and 

it was the scene of the first victory of the rising in 1745. Numerous 
remaina, both of the early British occupation and of that of the Romans, 


exist in different parts of the county. There are numerous castles 
of the feudal times, some of which are in a good state of preservation, 
Of these may be mentioned the castles of Dunbar, Tantallan, once 
the residence of the Douglasses, the castles of Dirleton, Luffness, 
Hailes, the residence of Queen Mary and Bothwell, &c. Throughout 
the county are numerous residences of landed proprietors, 

Statistics of Religion and Education.—In 1851 the county contained 
49 places of worship, with 17,160 sittings. Of these depos of worship 
22 belonged to the Established Church, 15 to the Free Church, 
8 to the United Presbyterian Church, and one each to Episcopalians, 
Independents, Roman Catholics, and Mormons. The number of ~ 4 
schools was—public 52, with 4009 scholars; private 18, with 
scholars. The number of Sabbath schools was 50, with 2764 scholars ; 
of these Sabbath schools 23 belonged to the Established Church, 20 to 
the Free Church, 5 to United Presbyterians, and 2 to other bodies. 
There was 1 subscription library in the county in 1851, —_ the 
Gifford Subscription Library, which had 24 members, and 350 
volumes in its library. ; 

HADLEIGH. ([Essex.] 

HADLEIGH, Suffolk, a market-town in the parish of Hadleigh, is 
situated on the left bank of the Bret, a feeder of the Stour, in 52° 2’ 
N. lat. 0° 57’ E. long.; distant 10 miles heigl 8. from Ipswich, 
64 miles N.E. from London by road, and 69] miles by the Hadleigh 
branch of the Eastern Union railway. The population of the town 
in 1851 was 3338. The living, a rectory, is a peculiar of the diocese 
of Canterbury. Hadleigh has some interest as the place of martyrdom 
of Dr. Rowland Taylor, burned in the persecution under Queen Mary, 
A stone with an inscription marks the spot on the neighbouring 
common. The town consists of a principal street, and lesser streets 
branching from it. The church, which is chiefly of perpendicular 
date, is large and handsome, with a tower and spire and two south 
porches, ‘T'here are chapels for Independents, Baptists, and Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists; National, British, and Infant schools, and 
a range of 12 almshouses with a chapel. There is a neat corn-ex- 
change, or market-house. A good corn and general market is held 
on Monday, and there are two yearly fairs, A county-court is held. 
There is a savings bank. Some of the inhabitants are employed in 
weaving and silk-winding. (Communication from Hadleigh.) 

HADLEY. [Mmp.Esex. 

HADRIA PICENUM. [Asrvuzzo.] 

HADSTOCK. ([Essex.] 

HAMUS. [Batxay.] 

HAFOD. [CarpicansHrRe.] 

HAGLEY. [Worcesrersurre.] 

HAGUE, THE (in Dutch, ’s Gravenhage; in French, La-Haye), a 
large and beautiful city, the capital of the Dutch province of South 
Holland, stands in 52° 4’ 50" N. lat., 4° 18’ 32” E. long., at a distance 
of 2 miles from the North Sea, 37 miles S.W. from Amsterdam, and 
18 miles N.W. from Rotterdam by the railroad which connects these 
cities. It is not fortified, but is surrounded with a moat crossed by 
drawbridges. It is ranked as one of the finest cities in Europe on 
account of its stately balling its broad and regular streets traversed 
by canals, and its pleasant, dry, and healthy situation. Many of the 
streets are planted with rows of trees and paved with colo bricks, 
The finest parts of the town are the street called Voorhout, which is 
lined with trees, and contains several splendid hotels, and the Vyver- 
berg, a sort of square, with a fine avenue of trees on one side, and on 
the other a spacious basin of water, backed by magnificent buildings. 
Among the public buildings are—the royal palace, a building of little 
pretension; the palace of the Prince of Orange; the Buitenhof, which 
contains a gallery of pictures; the town-hall; the brass-cannon 
foundry; the theatres; and the state-prison. The ara aye one 
side of the Vyverberg, contains a magnificent gothic hall, pen A 
remaining portion of the original residence of the counts of H 
The other parts of the building are used as chambers by the states- 

eral and as public offices. Between the Binnen and Buitenhof 
Tunae and outer courts of the old counts’ iarype a an old gateway 
called Gevangepoort (Prison-gate), from which the De Witts were 
d and torn to pieces by the populace in 1672. The Maurits- 
Huis contains the finest collection of paintings by Dutch masters in 
the world, a vast collection of Chinese and ene products and 
curiosities, besides numerous historical relics, The Royal Li in 
the Voorhout contains 100,000 volumes, anda collection of 34,000 m 
John De Witt’s house in the Kneuterdyk, a short distance from the 
Gevangepoort, above mentioned, is historically interesting. Among 
the 14 churches are 8 Dutch Calvinist and 1 Roman Catholic. There 
are also 2 large synagogues, numerous charitable and scientific insti- 
tutions, and fine private collections of pictures. On one side of 
the town there is a canal constantly covered with vessels, and 
on the other a fine wood of oaks called the Bosch, in which is the 
country palace of the royal family, with a fine collection of pictures 
and extensive gardens. There are numerous elegant villas in the 
environs, and on the west of the town is Scheveningen, a neat fishing 
village, which has become of late years much frequented for sea- 
bathing. Between that and the Hague is a fine avenue of oaks, beeches, 
and limes. 

The Hague owes its origin to a hunting-seat built by the counts of 

Holland in 1250, and the Dutch name, ’s Grayenhage, is said to be 
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taken from the circumstance that houses came to be erected along the 
inclosure surrounding the Counts’ Park (’s Gravenhage, Counts’ Hedge). 
In the 16th century the Hague became the residence of the states- 
general, the stadtholder, and the foreign ambassadors. The Hague 
ranked only as a village till Louis Bonaparte, during his reign, con- 
ferred on it the privileges of a city. The population, which in 1837 
was 54,000, is now (1854) stated at 64,000. The Hague is not a 

. commercial nor a manufacturing town. 

| HAIGH. ee te 

HAIK L ctl gal | 

HAILSHAM, Sussex, a town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Hailsham, is situated in 50° 52’ N. lat., 0° 15’ 
E. distant 48 miles E. by N. from Chichester, 59 miles S. by E. 
from by road, and 64 miles by the London, Brighton, and 
South-Coast railway. The population of the parish in 1851 was 1825. 
The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Lewes and diocese of 
Chichester. Hailsham Poor-Law Union contains 11 i with an 
area of 54,076 acres, and a population in 1851 of 13,289. 

The town of Hailsham is built on a acclivity rising from 
Peyensey Level. The parish church is in the perpendicular style, 
with an embattled stone tower. The Baptists and Calvinistic Dis- 
senters have places of bag = There are National schools and a 


) 

NAN, an island in the Chinese Sea, opposite the southern 
extremity of the province of Quan-tong, or Canton, to which it is 
annexed, and from which it is divided by the channel of the Junks, a 
strait only 15 or 16 miles wide. It lies between 18° 10’ and 20° 24’ 
N. lat., 108° 50’ and 111° E. long., and incloses the Gulf of Tonquin 
on the east. Its length from south-west to north-east is about 170 


called Ta Utshi-shan, which rises in parts above the snow-line ; 
this there issue a 
south-west and north-east advance close to the sea, but are separated 
south-eastern and north-western shore by a level tract of 
width. These plains, which are of great fertility and 
yield ann two or three crops of rice and other 
: the rivers which 

icin tinegk they A i form the eee: rt tad 
itivate fruits, e, to indigo, 
m on a large scale. But the isteniie State which cover 
the sides of the mountains form the principal wealth of the island. 
Besides different kinds of timber-trees, these forests produce sandal- 
oe Bae ee ebony, rose-wood, and many other kinds of wood, 
tows are used ie can eR gon Wax is gathered in 
pene i insect ung produces a white wax 
from which candles are made at Khiung-tsheou, and exported to other 

parts of China. The climate of the island is not very hot, being ex 
to the wind which blows over a large expanse of sea; fogs and heavy 
dews renee aee maintain a vigorous vegetation. The coast 
is frequently waste by typhoons, or violent hurricanes, which are 
to the Chinese Sea. 


The mountains are inhabited by aboriginal tribes, which ‘are still 

opp ceaeny bg beageatry Those which are subject to China resemble 

the in figure, and have adopted their usages, but they speak a 

«different they use the Chinese characters. They 
are v i 


descend from the mountain region are used - 


The eastern half of the province is very rich in mineral wealth. 
The coal-fields of Charleroi and Mons are the richest in Belgium, and 
the mines worked give employment to above 40,000men. There are 
also rich iron-mines. The other mineral products are—lead, slates, 
marble, building- and lime-stone. Many localities in this part of the 
country are studded with iron-foundries and blast-furnaces. Steam- 
engines are used in all the mines to pump out the water and draw up 
the coals, large quantities of which are exported by canals and rail- 
roads to France. In these districts the roads and cottages are black 
with coal-dust. 

The Schelde enters the province from France a little below its 
confluence with the Scarpe, and flows north-west to Tournay ; then 
changing its course to north, it forms the boundary-line between 
Hainault and West Flanders, and quits the province at its north- 
western angle. The Sambre enters the province also from France to 
the east of Maubeuge, and flows north-east past Charleroi to join the 
Meuse at Namur. The Dender rises within the province, flows east- 
ward to Ath, whence it turns almost due north, quitting Hainault at 
Grammont, and, having crossed a great part of East Flanders, enters the 
Schelde at Termonde. The Haine, or Hene, from which the name of 
the province is taken, is formed by three brooks, which rise a little to 
the west of Charleroi; it flows west past Mons, below which it is 
navigable by means of sluices, and joins the Schelde at Condé in 
France. The J’rowille rises on the southern frontier, and flowing west 
enters France, but leaves it again almost immediately, and falls into 
the Haine near Jemmapes. 

The province is traversed by several good roads and numerous 
canals, by which communication was much facilitated even before the 
making of railways; and, like every other part of Belgium, it is well 
supplied with this new and rapid means of transit. The great lines 
of railroad through Hainault are—the Brussels-Namur and the 
Brussels-Valenciennes, which coincide as far as Braine-le-Comte, where 
they branch off for Charleroi and Mons respectively. A junction line, 
15 miles in length, connects these two branches, leaving the Brussels- 
Charleroi line at the Man: station, 17 miles N.W. from Charleroi, 
and joining the Mons line a little north of that town. A branch line 
from the Jurbise station, near Mons, runs through Ath to Tournay, 
to the west of which it joins the direct Lille-Antwerp-Ghent line. 
The Sambre-Meuse line, 51 miles in length (reckoning several branches 
to the iron-mines), connects Charleroi with Couvin in the south of the 
province of Namur, and opens up the rich iron district whence the 

t iron-works of Charleroi and Mons are supplied with ore. Another 

ranch railway runs from Charleroi up the Sambre to the French 

frontier at Erquelinnes (near Maubeuge), where it is met by the 

St.-Quentin line, as yet uncompleted. 

The carey of the province is composed of its rere industrial 

w porcelain, pottery, salt, spirits distilled from grain, 

a machinery, nails, poeta stuffs, linen, lace, Brussels carpets (the 

centre of which manufacture is in Tournay), &. The most consider- 

able articles of export are coal, iron, and lime, which are transported 
by canals and railroads to France and the neighbouring countries. 

The province is divided into three arrondissements, Mons, Tournay, 
and Charleroi, which are subdivided into 32 cantons and 424 com- 
munes. The principal towns are the following:—Arxu. Beawmont, 
in the south of the province, on the road from Mons to Chimay, 
stands on a hill commanding an extensive view over a very diversified 
pera the surface of which is broken ke steep hills, and limestone 
and schistose rocks, It was formerly fortified, but its defences were 
demolished by the English in 1691: population, 2100. Binch, W. of 
Charleroi, on the right bank of the Haine, is a well-built walled town, 
with 5500 inhabitants. In a fine square ornamented with a fountain, 
stand a church, a college, and an hospital. The principal articles of 
manufacture are hosiery, leather, cutlery, glass, tiles, and pottery. 
Braine-le-Comte, at the junction of the Brussels-Namur and Brussels- 

5 il 
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industrious husbandmen. are some very pop 
towns in this island. Khiung-tsheou, the capital, situated at its 
northern extremity on the channel of the Junks, is said to have 
200,000 inhabitants ; and Kai Kheou-so, where the governor resides, 
is said to contain as many. Some others have 80,000 or 90,000 
inhabitants each. 
etary Klaproth ; Asiatic Journal, vol. xx.) 
AULT (in Flemish, Henegouwen), a province of Belgium, 
N. by East Flanders and South Brabant, E. by Namur, 8. 
and W. by West Flanders, lies between 49° 58’ and 50° 48’ 
« lat., 3° 17’ and 4° 33’ E. long. : its greatest is 63 miles and 
breadth 32 miles. Its area is 1435 square miles, and the population 
January 1849 amounted to 723,539. . 
most southern of the province consists of a narrow strip 
and 9 miles broad, which lies between the province of 
the French Ardennes. The surface is for the most part 
but there are some hills towards the south and east. The soil, 
feos the arrondissement of Charleroi in the south-east of the 


fereey 
: 
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is very fertile. The chief crops are wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
hops, and potatoes; tobacco and chicory are also 
grown. the land near the rivers is Jaid out in meadow ; in 
other parte trefoil, lucern, and sainfoin are cultivated. Horned cattle, 
horses of excellent breed are numerous; poultry, game, 


Val ds, has cotton-mills, breweries, dye-houses, tan- 
yards, oil-mills, and 4500 inhabitants. Charleroi, a strong fortress on 
the Sambre, 19 miles E. from Mons, stands on the Brussels-Namur 
railway, and has 8000 inhabitants. The fortifications have prevented 
the town from extending, but the immediate neighbourhood has little 
short of 100,000 inhabitants, Charleroi is a manufacturing town of 
extraordinary activity ; glass, iron, salt, sugar, leather, nails, woollen 
&c,, are among its products. The town stands in a most exten- 

sive coal-field, which gives bean Figo to 10,000 men, and yields 
annually 3,000,000 tons of coal. The number of smelting-furnaces, 
iron-foundries, and nail-factories in the surrounding district is very 
great. [Cuarteror] Chdtelet, on the Sambre, is a small town, 
4 miles E. from Charleroi, with 3000 inhabitants, who manufacture 
cotton, woollens, tery, salt, beer, and leather. Chiévres, a small 
town with 3100 inhabitants, near Ath, has important linen manufac- 
tures, breweries, and oil-mills. Chimay stands 24 miles §. from 
Charleroi, near the French frontier; it contains a college, and about 
4000 inhabitants, many of whom are engaged in the numerous iron- 
works and coal-mines of the vicinity. There is a castle and park at 
Chimay, and several breweries. Pnghien, 12 miles N.E, from Ath, 
contains 3800 inhabitants. ‘The town stands on the side of a hill: it 
is regularly laid out, and well built; it contains a college and an hos- 
ital. The chiteau of the Duc d’Aremberg, which was surrounded 
y a beautiful park, was destroyed at the first French revolution. 
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The park still remains ; it contains a temple, to which seven noble 
avenues of beech and chestnut-trees converge. Fontaine-[ Lvéque,6 miles 
E. from Charleroi, contains 3000 inhabitants, It has several smelting- 
furnaces, iron-foundries, and nail and hardware manufactories. os- 
selies, a town with 5000 inhabitants, stands 5 miles N. from Charleroi: 
nail-making, salt-refining, and glass-blowing are carried on. Woollen- 
cloth and hats also are manufactured here. Many of the inhabitants 
are employed in the neighbouring coal-pits. Near Gosselies is Gilly, 
which has a population of about 6000 in the commune, who are 
employed chiefly in the coal-pits and in the manufacture of cutlery. 
Lessines, « town with 5000 inhabitants, N. of Ath, is almost sur- 
rounded by the Dender. This is a place of much trade. The neigh- 
bouring quarries furnish large quantities of paving and building 
stone. here are salt-refineries, distilleries, and ee Gi a 
The other chief branches of traffic are coal, wood, and oil. Leuze, I 
miles E. from Tournay, stands near the source of the Dender, and 
has 6000 inhabitants, many of whom are employed in bleaching, 
brewing, and dyeing. Mons. Péruwelz, 12 miles E. bi Fc from 
Tournay, on a feeder of the Schelde, is a town of 7000 inhabitants, 
who are principally occupied in manufacturing hosiery, cotton and 
woollen cloths, ime, beer, and leather. Reulz, a small town contain- 
ing 2450 inhabitants, is situated 8 miles N.E. from Mons, The castle 
of Reeulx, and the surrounding gardens and grounds, which are laid 
out in the English style, are much admired. St.-Ghislain, a small 
fortified town 7 miles W. from Mons, in the middle of a great coal 
district, stands on the Haine and the Mons Canal, and has about 2000 
inhabitants, who are engaged in bleaching linen, tanning, salt-refining, 
soap-boiling, and brewing. St.-Ghislain is a station on the railway 
from Mons to Valenciennes. Near the fortifications is a modern 
village called Hornu, which was founded in 1823, and is built with 
straight streets on a uniform plan, and houses all of the same height ; 
it numbers about 4000 inhabitants, who are ener in the coal and 
iron-mines and iron-works of the neighbourh Steam-engines and 
steam machinery are manufactured here, West of St.-Ghislain is 
Boussu, a station on the same railroad, and a small town on the 
Haine, with about 3000 inhabitants engaged chiefly in the export of 
coals, Soignics, a well-built town on the Senne, is 9 miles N. from 
Mons, on the Brussels-Valenciennes railroad, and contains 6500 
inhabitants. Many of the houses are large and handsome. The town 
is surrounded by old ramparts, The church of St.-Vincent is said to 
be the oldest building in the province. There is a college in the 
town, an Fynen asylum, a convent of the Sisters of Mercy, and seye- 
ral other religious and charitable establishments, Beer, spirits, and 
leather are manufactured ; and the large limestone quarries here are 
asource of considerable profit. Zhwin, on the Sambre, 10 miles by 
railway from Charleroi to Erquelinnes, stands partly on a steep rock, 
and contains 4300 inhabitants, many of whom are engaged in the 
iron-mines and t iron-works in the vicinity. Tournay. Cour- 
celles, 5 miles N.W. from Charleroi, contains 3226 inhabitants, who 
manufacture nails and table-linen. Dowr, 8 milea S.W. from Mona, 
has a population of about 6000, many of whom find employment in 
the ctive coal-mines and iron-works of the district. fontenoy, 
an inconsiderable village, 4 miles 8.E. from Tournay, is historically 
famous for the great battle fought there May 11, 1745, between the 
French under Marshal Saxe, pe the allied English, Austrians, and 
Dutch, commanded by the Duke of Cumberland, who was defeated 
with the loss of 15,000 men. Jemmapes, the first station W. of Mons, 
on the railway to Valenciennes, has a population of 5000, who are 
employed in brewing, tanning, and in the coal-mines. It is celebrated 
for the victory gained on the 6th of November, 1792, over the Aus- 
trians, by the ch under Dumouriez and the Duc de Chartres (the 
late Louis-Philippe), and which led to the conquest of Belgium. 
Jumetz, 3 miles N. from Charleroi, contains 6728 inhabitants, who are 
eng in the coal-mines and in manufacturing glass, beer, spirits, 
and leather. 

HAINAULT, FRENCH, a district in the north-east of France, 
which formed with the Belgian province of Hainault the territory 
occupied by the ancient Nervii, whose capital was Bagacum, now 
Bavay, to the west of Maubeuge in the department of Norp. It was 
ceeded by Spain to France by the treaties of the Pyrenees (Nov. 7, 
1659) and Nimeguen (Sept. 17, 1678). Valenciennes, Maubeuge, 
Con 6, Bouchain, Avesnes, Le-Quesnoy, and Landrecies were the 
principal towns of this district, which is now included in the depart- 
ment of Nord. 

HAINBURG. [Ens.] 

HAINES, a river in eastern Africa, which traverses the countries 
comprehended on our maps under the name of 7 bar. It flows 
through an extensive valley separated by a series of sand-hills from 
the coast south of Magadoxo, and filled with alluvial soil of great 
fertility. The river, it is supposed, originates in the high countries 
which surround the most southern affluents of the Abai, Lieutenant 
Christopher was informed that north of 4° N, lat, the river is already 
considerable, He visited it at Girédi, a town situated 22 miles north- 
west of Magadoxo, inhabited by more than 7000 persons, and sur- 
rounded by extensive fields, on which Indian corn and millet yield 
such abundant crops that large quantities are exported to Hadramaut 
and Oman. The river was here about 200 feet wide, and too deep to 
be forded in the dry season. From this place the Haines runs nearly 


parallel to the coast, at a distance of from 4 to 20 miles, and 
numerous villages are found on its banks, surrounded by extensive 
Soxeoh tone Bi" chases of this ieaton a ae ee 
ecreases Co uence 0 
at the most southern point where it was seen by Lieutenant Christo- 
her, which was due north of the town of Brava, where it was be! 
m 70 to 150 feet broad, but from 10 to 15 feet deep. From this 
place the river continues in a south-western direction, and terminates, 
according to the natives, in an extensive lake said to be unfathomable, 
This lake is about 60 miles from the eastern banks of the river Jubb, 
or Gavind, and not much more than 20 miles from the sea, 
The inhabitants of the broad alluvial tract traversed by the Haines 
River are a mixture of Somaulis, Gallas, and negroes, among which a 
small number of Arabs are settled. (Christopher, in London Geograph. 
Journal, vol, xiv.) 
AL. [Brapayz, Sovura.] 
HALAS. [Cumanra.] 
HALBERSTADT, a town in Prussia, in the government of Magde- 
burg, is pleasantly situated on the river Holzemme a feeder of the 
Bode, one of the tributaries of the Saale, in 51° 53’ 55” N. lat., 
11° 3’ 53" E. long., 30 miles by railway 8.W. from Magdeburg, and 
has about 20,000 inhabitants, It is an ancient city, said to have been 
founded by the Cherusci; though the actual date of its foundation is 
unknown. It became a bishop’s see in 804. The most ancient part 
is the Dom Platz (Cathedral Square), formerly a castle, In 1179 the 
ee part of the town was burnt by Henry the Lion; it was rebuilt 
n 1203 and surrounded with ram In the Thirty Years’ War it 
made a brave resistance; in Seven Years’ War the French 
seeseored the gates and a axe portion of the ramparts. In 1809 
Duke William of Brunswick-Oels stormed the city, and made prisoners 
of the whole Westphalian garrison under Count Welli e. In 
1813 the Westphalian General Ochs, who was posted here with 20,000 
men and 14 pieces of cannon, was suddenly attacked by the Russian 
general Czernitscheif, who took 1000 of his men and many officers 
risoners. The streets of Halberstadt are for the most part long, 
fond, and tolerably ight. It has various manufactures, and a 
considerable trade. It is the seat of a high court of justice, and has 
a diocesan school, with a library of 8000 volumes, a cabinet of natural 
history, and a collection of instruments; a gymnasium, a seminary 
for schoolmasters, a literary society, several charitable foundations, 
&c, There are seven Lutheran churches, two Calvinist, three Roman 
Catholic churches, and a very handsome The most 
remarkable of the churches are those of Unsere Liebe Frau (Our 
Dear Lady’s), which is in the Byzantine style and was completed in 
1003; and the cathedral dedicated to St. Stephen, built in the noblest 
style of the 15th century—it is 412 feet long, 72 feet wide, and 94 
feet high inside, and has 82 altars, eM at30p * Pcs several 
antiquities and some paintings 
me town-hall and a theatre, 


ie 
HALES OWEN, Worcestershire, a market-town and in 
the parish of Hales Owen, is situated in 52° 32’ N. lat., 2° 5’ W. 5 
distant 36 miles 8.E. by E. from Shrewsbury, and 117 miles N.W. 
from London by road. The population of the borough of Hales 
Owen in 1851 was 2412, The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry 
“nthe Oe Hal Oar is tly situated vet and 
he town o es easantly situated in a ey, 
Piso parish churoh, in & fine bling, 


Baptists, and Wesleyan 
a Free school, founded about 1652, which an income of above 
1007, a year, and had 60 scholars in 1853; National sch and an 
Infant school. Nails and hardware are extensively le. The 


the grounds of which were eC y 
in Owen churchyard, and the church contains a monument to 


his memory. 

HALESWORTH, Suffolk, a market-town in the ex of Hales- 
worth, is situated in 52° 21’ N. lat., 1° 30’ E. long., 31 miles N.E. by 
N. from Ipswich, and,100 miles N.E. by N. from London. The 

pulation of the town of Halesworth in 1851 was 2529. The living 
aa rectory in the archdeaconry of Suffolk and diocese of Norwich. 
The town is irregularly laid out; the streets are wide and lighted 
with gas. A small river, a feeder of the Blyth, runs through the 
town, up to which the Blyth and its affluent have been made 
navigable, and wherries from Southwold come to the quay. Agri- 
cultural produce is exported, and coal, lime, and general mere! i 
are imported. The parish church is a handsome gothic building. 
There are chapels for Independents, Baptists, and Wesleyan Method- 
ists; National and British schools, a savings bank, and a literary 
institute, A county court is held. Mali is very extensively 
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¢ ies, with an area of 51,624 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
120,942. 


is situated on the south-eastern declivity of an 


by wits @ ak The town, which is almost wholly sur- 
i ebble. 


The church of Halifax is a handsome and spacious edifice, 
erected at different dates. Trinity church is a handsome Grecian 
building, with Ionic pilasters, and an elegant tower surmounted by a 
dome : it was 


: built in 1795. St. James's church, built in 1831, is in 
the pseudo-gothic style, with turrets at the west end. Besides these 
there are upwards of 20 churches in the pari The other places of 
os Catholic Se, Sis 
dependents, two for Baptists, 
New Connexion Methodists, and one each for Primi. 
tive Methodists, Quak and Unitarians. The number of schools 
i of Halifax Poor-Law Union in 1851 was 239, of 
were public schools with 9469 scholars, and 171 were private 
schools with 5501 scholars. The number of Sunday schools was 136 
with of which 32, with 5916 scholars, were under 
Grammar 


2701. a year, had 60 scholars in 1853. In 1851 there were 19 
evening schools for adults with 724 pupils, and 13 literary and scien- 
tific institutions, with about 2300 members, and about 14,000 volumes 
in The infirmary is a very noble building; the first 
laid in September 1836. It affords medical and surgical 
assistance both to in and out-door patients. The public baths are of 
class. There are assembly-rooms and a theatre. Halifax 
possesses a savings bank. A county court is held in the town. 
Halifax ranks next to Leeds and Bradford as a seat of the woollen 
worsted manufactures. Its Or ee wer ; its 


ant BP acral tie ga Bee pt? Athol 
ite igation by means of the Rochdale Canal, the rivers 
Calder and Hebble; and its central position with to the 


leading lines of railway, have combined to increase manufac- 
turing and commercial importance of Halifax. In an eB eine 
of the history of the woollen manufacture, a iar local law, wn 
as the Fes iea Gibbet law, Mok po for protection of clothiers 
from depredations to w eir goods were exposed during the 
. The cae ed were invested with power 
on Dg AL stole property of the 
halfpenny in the liberties or precincts of 
The felon was to be deliberately and publicly 
consisting of the frith-b within the liberty, who 
convict however if the culprit were taken in the act of 
the stolen were found on him ; or on his own confes- 
On the first market-day following the conviction he was executed 
of an instrument somewhat resembling the guillotine. The 
articles manufactured at Halifax are worsted stuffs, including 
shalloons, tammies, calamancoes, duroys, everlastings, moreens, shags, 
serges, merinos; also baizes, narrow and broad cloths, and k a 
mereg, Bombasins, crapes, damasks, and other fabrics composed of silk 
and worsted, are also made, and the cotton manufacture is extensively 
carried on, A small portion of the population is employed in making 
mill-machinery and wool-cards. Several paper-mills and a large 
are in the parish. Coal, slate, and freestone are 
extensivel There is a large trade in corn. 
A weekly market is held on Saturday, chiefly for the sale of woollen 
The Piece Hall, which was erected in 1779 by the shalloon 
and other worsted manufacturers, at a cost of 12,000/., is a large 
quadrangular stone building. It contains 315 apartments for the 
of goods. Fairs are held on June 24th, and the first Satur- 
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pererene the local rememberance of the family of Laurence Sterne. 
roughout the parish are numerous villages; also many fine 
mansions, the residences of opulent families. 

(Communication from Halifax.) 

HALIFAX, a city, sea-port, and the capital of the colony of Nova 
Scotia, is situated in 44° 40’ N. lat., 63° 38’ W. long., on the west side 
ofa deep inlet of the sea called Halifax Harbour, which extends several 
miles inland on the south-east coast of Nova Scotia, and forms one of 
the finest ports on the eastern side of America, The town is built on 
the declivity of a hill, and the harbour in front of it, where ships 
usually anchor, is a mile wide; higher up, the inlet contracts to a 
quarter of a mile, and then suddenly expands into a capacious bay 
called Bedford Basin, which comprises an area of 10 square miles, is 
completely land-locked, is easily accessible, has deep water throughout, 
and could accommodate the whole navy of Great Britain. Halifax is 
the principal naval station in British America, It is defended by 
forts and batteries; it has a dockyard which covers an area of 
14 acres, and a well-appointed naval arsenal. Mail steamers run 
between Liverpool, Halifax, and Boston every alternate week, Halifax 
being regarded as the intermediate port between Liverpool and 
Boston. There is regular communication by canal with the Bay of 
Fundy, and ef steamers and sailing-vessels with all the great ports of 
Canada, the United States, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and the 
West Indies. Halifax imports the native products of the West Indies 
and the United States, and the manufactures of Great Britain: and 
exports dried and pickled fish, lumber, flour, cattle, whale and seal- 
oil, and furs. The estimated value of the imports in 1851 was as 
follows :—From Great Britain, 401,022.; North American Colonies, 
181,549/.; West Indies, 7385/.; other British colonies, 15,000J. ; 
United States of America, 223,835/.; foreign states, 165,393/. ;—total, 
994,1847. The e for the year amounted to 319,720/. The 
exports included 243,847 quintals of codfish, 92,484 barrels of mackerel, 
56,281 barrels of herrings, 7046 boxes of smoked herrings, 5979 
barrels of salmon, and 5985 casks of fish-oil. The shipping inwards 
during 1851 amounted in all to 1123 vessels of 147,600 tons, em- 
plo 10,630 men. The total shipping outwards was 1016 ships 
of 133,864 tons, manned by 10,001 seamen. The town is regularly 
laid out, and has a handsome appearance, though the houses are 
mostly of wood. The population of Halifax county in 1851 was 
$9,112, of which the city probably contains about four-fifths, In the 
county there were 74 places of worship. The respective numbers of 
adherents of the six principal igious denominations were as 
follows:—Roman Catholics, 13,317; Church of England, ‘10,245 ; 
Pres! i 6804; Baptists, 3525; Methodists, 2457; Congrega- 
tionalists, 515. as the places of worship in the city is a large 
Roman Catholic cathedral. The Province Building, in the centre 
of the town, a well-built edifice of freestone, 140 feet long, 70 
feet wide, and 42 feet high, contains the chambers of meeting 
for the legislative bodies, the custom-house, the offices of the pro- 
vincial government, and the superior law-courts. The other principal 
public buildings are—the court-house, ‘the exchange, assembly-rooms, 
theatre, prison, workhouse, Dalhousie College, and several public 
schools. 

HALL. [Jaxt; Trrot; Wirremperc.] 

HALLAMSHIRE. [Yorxsuirz.] 

HALLATON. [Lancasurre.] 

HALLE, a town on the Saale, in the district of Merseberg, pro- 
vince of Saxony, in Prussia, is situated at the junction of the Thurin- 
gian railway with the line to Magdeburg and Leipzig, 53 miles 8.S.E. 
from the former city, 20 miles N.W. from the latter: population, 
including the suburbs, about 30,000. It is celebrated chiefly for its 
salt-works, and as the seat of the Frederick University. It consists 
of three towns, namely, Halle itself with five suburbs, and Glaucha 
and Neumarkt, which have magistrates of their own. The town is 
old, and surrounded by walls. The university was founded in 1694, 
and by a decree of the king of Prussia was united in 1817 with that 
of Wittenberg. It has always maintained a very high character, and 
has a number of scientific institutions connected with it, such as the 
botanic garden, a museum, theological and philological seminaries, a 
medical, chirurgical, and clinical institution for surgery, midwifery, 
&c., an anatomical theatre, a chemical eae an at hi a 
mining institution with a cabinet of minerals, &c, There are four 
faculties—Protestant theology, law, medicine, and philosophy; the 
number of professors and teachers is 69; the number of students 
in 1850 was 693, Halle has also two gymnasia, or high schools—the 
Paedagogium, with 16 professors and 101 students ; and the Franksche 
Stiftung, with 25 teachers and 388 pupils. The university library 
consists of 90,000 volumes. Although the town is on the whole 
an ill-built place, there are several remarkable buildings, among 
which are St. Mary’s church, built in the gothic style in the 16th cen- 
tury ; St. Ulrich’s church, built in 1339; that of St. Maurice, of the 
middle of the 12th century ; the cathedral, built in 1520-23; the red 
tower, in the market-place ; and the town-hall, The ancient castle, 
called Moritzberg, formerly the residence of the archbishops of Mag- 
deburg, was reduced to a ruinous condition in the Thirty Years’ War, 
and only a wing of it now remains, which has been converted into a 
Calvinist pee In the Glaucha suburb there is an orphan asylum, 
founded by a professor named Franke, who gave name also to the 
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stiftung, or institute, above named, which forms of the foundation. 
Besides the gymnasium and schools for the poor, it contains a 
medical laboratory and Bible-printing establishment. A bronze statue 
of the founder, ty, Rauch, is erected in front of the building, Halle 
possesses man. aritable institutions The manufactures of Halle 
comprise woollen stuffs, silk, leather, hosiery, buttons, hardware, and 
starch ; but the most important industrial product is salt, made from 
the pms, ag close to the town, to the amount of about 300,000 
ewt. annually, Halle is the seat of a mining board. 

HALLE, or HALLEIN, in the circle of Salzburg, in Austria, with 
5000 inhabitants, has extensive salt-works, which produce annually 
450,000 cwt. of salt. 

HALLE, [Brasant, Sovts.] ; 
HALST , Essex, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-La 
Union, in the parish of Halstead, is situated in 51° 57’ N. lat., 0° 38’ 
E. long., distant 17 miles N.N.E. from Chelmsford, and 46 miles 
N.E. by E. from London by road. The population of Halstead in 
1851 was 5658. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Col- 
chester and diocese of Rochester, Halstead Poor-Law Union contains 
16 parishes, with an area of 36,688 acres, and a population in 1851 of 

19,028. 

Halstead is pleasantly situated on the slope of a gravelly eminence 
rising from the river Colne, and consists of the main street, which 
runs along the high road from London to Norwich, and of some 
smaller streets. The town is lighted with gas. There is a newly- 
erected market-house and town-hall. The parish church is large, and 
one of the finest in the county. It is chiefly in the perpendicular 
style: the chancel is decorated. It has been almost wholly rebuilt 
within the last five years. The church of the Holy Trinity is a hand- 
some edifice in the early English style, erected in 1844 by subscrip- 
tion, The Independents and Baptists have two chapels each, and the 
Quakers have a place of worship recently erected. Lady Mary Ram- 
hg Grammar school, founded in 1594, had 20 scholars in 1852. 

e school endowment provides 20/. a year for the master, with a 
convenient house. There are National, British, and Infant schools, 
a mechanics literary institute, and a savings bank. There is a manu- 
factory for crape, silk, and velvet. Brick-making, the paper manufac- 
ture, and straw-platting are carried on. Petty sessions and a county 
court are held. Tuesday is the market-day: the market here is 
important for corn. Fairs are held on May 6th and October 29th, 

LTON. (Cuesuire.} 

HALTWHISTLE, Northumberland, a market-town and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Haltwhistle, is situated on an 
eminence on the left bank of the South Tyne River, in 54° 59’ N. lat., 
2° 27’ W. long., distant 38 miles W. from Newcastle, 284 miles 
N.N.W. from London by road, and 315 miles by the Great Northern, 
and York Newcastle and Berwick railways. The population of the 
township in 1851 was 1420. The living is a vicarage with two cura- 
cies annexed, in “the archdeaconry of Northumberland and diocese of 
Durham. Haltwhistle Poor-Law Union contains 17 ishes and 
a ips, with an area of 112,687 acres, and a population in 1851 of 

The town of Haltwhistle consists of a principal street extending 
along the Newcastle and Carlisle road, and of some smaller streets. 
The houses are poor and irregularly built. Besides the parish church 
there are places of worship for nee Presbyterians and Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists, and an Endowed Charity school. Petty 
sessions and a county court are held. The market-day is Thursday : 
fairs are held on May 14th and November 22nd; a tryst for cattle is 
held on September 17th. The principal manufacture is that of baize ; 
linen-weaving, brewing, brick-making, and dyeing are carried on. 

(Communication from Haltwhistle, 

HALYS, RIVER. [Anarorta. 

HAM, EAST AND WEST. Vest Ham.) 

HAMADAN, [Ecpartana,] 

HAMBATO. OUADOR, } 

HAMBLEDON, Surrey, a village and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
in the parish of Hambledon, is situated in a pict ue spot near the 
south border of the county, in 51° 8’ N. lat., 0° 37’ W. long,, distant 
8 miles 8. by W. from Guildford, and 37 miles S.W. from London. 
The population of the parish of Hambledon in 1851 was 586, of whom 
196 were in the Union workhouse. The living is a rectory in the 
archdeaconry and diocese of Winchester. Hambledon Poor-Law Union 
contains 16 parishes, with an area of 58,810 acres, and a population 
in 1851 of 13,549, 

HAMBLEDON, [Hampsutrx.] 

HAMBURG, a great commercial city in Germany, the capital of a 
small republic of the same name, is situated in 53° 32’ 51" N. lat., 
9° §8’ 33” E. long., and has, including the suburbs of St. George and 
St. Paul, 148,774 inhabitants. The origin of this city is attributed 
to Charlemagne. Its site is an elevated spot on the right bank 
of the Elbe and the left bank of the Alster, and about 75 miles from 
the German Ocean. Though at first merely the resort of fishermen, 
it had attained considerable commercial importance at the beginning 
of the 12th century. In the 13th century it concurred in the forma- 
tion of the Hanseatic League. Till 1500 it was confined to the space 
between the Elbe and the east bank of the Alster ; but the right bank of 
the latter was gradually built upon, and the walls were extended so as to 


inclose the new est of the town. The actual fortifications of the city 
ed to about 4 miles in circumference, and were not 
nlarged after this time, though some outworks were made 
and a fortified line was formed inclosing the suburb of St, oats, 
The kings of Denmark claiming the sovereignty as counts of Ho 
Hamburg was obliged at different times to avert a threatened attack 
by the payment of large sums, till a convention with the house of 
Holstein in 1768 removed all difficulties, In 1770 the claim of Ham. 


pig! by the ee Ee seized yore. at the Late? aglish 
be, to prevent ish ships from entering the river. By i 
blockade of the Elbe in 1803, the commerce of Hamburg was para- 
lysed, and its direct maritime trade interrupted. Large sums were 
extorted from the city during the French occupation. At the end of 
1810 it was incorporated with the French empire as the capital of the 
department of Bouches-d’Elbe. In 1813 the French evacuated the 
city, which was militarily occupied by a Russian corps; the old con- 
stitution was restored ; a burgher guard of 7000 men was formed, 2000 
of the inhabitants volunteered to a io the allies, and the Russians re- 
paired the fortifications, which had been partly razed. But the French 
soon returned and attacked the city on the side of the Elbe, The 
Russians being too weak withdrew, and Marshal Davoust and General 
Vandamme entered Hamburg, and imposed a contribution of two mil- 
lions sterling ; being afterwards besieged, they drove out 40,000 inha- 
bitants in the depth of winter, and seized the treasure deposited in the 
bank, amounting to about 700,000/ sterling. On the 26th of May 1814, 
the French having evacuated the town, the old constitution was again 
restored, and on the 8th of June 1815 Hamburg joined the German 
Confederation as a free Hanseatic city. The public spirit of the inha- 
bitants, its internal resources, and its favourable situation for commerce 
have since then gradually restored its former prosperity. A great cala- 
mity befell the city in 1842. On the 5th of May in that year a dreadful 
fire broke out, which destroyed 61 streets and 120 lanes, passages, and 
courts, and left about 20,000 of the population houseless, A universal 
sympathy was felt for this disaster in nearly all parts of the world, 
which poured in contributions for the sufferers, amounting altogether 
to nearly 400,000/. sterling. Hamburg was occupied by an Austrian 
force in 1851, during the disputes between Holstein and Denmark, 
The territory of Hamburg, including the area of the city (which is 
nearly an oval 4 miles in circumference), is 150 square miles, bounded 
on the south by the Elbe and on the other sides by the Danish terri- 
tories, It has likewise some islands in the Elbe, some parcels of land 
on the Hanoverian side of the river, and the bailiwick of Ritzebiittel 
at the mouth of the Elbe, in which is the harbour of Cuxhaven. 
Conjointly with Liibeck it has the bailiwick of Bergedorff, and 
the districts called the Vierliinden, 16 miles from Hamburg, with 
10,000 inkiabitants. The population of the city in 1850 was 115,886; 


‘of the St. George suburb, 16,731; of the St. Paul suburb, 16,157; 


and of the country parts, 39,300, making the total population of the 
republic amount to 188,074. The great majority are Lutherans, 

The constitution is a mixture of aristocracy and democracy. The 
Senate (previous to certain c’ made in 1848, and to be noticed 
presently) coneing, of 4 burgomasters (chosen for life), and 24 
senators, with 4 syndics and 4 secretaries, had the executive power, 
and the sole right of proposing laws; but no laws could be made and 
no taxes imposed without the consent of the citizens in common hall, 
The citizens are divided into 5 parishes, each of which chose 36 mem- 
bers to the council of 180, from which was chosen a board of 60, and 
out of that the 15 elders or aldermen, For the administration of 
justice there are various tribunals. In the last resort the decision is 
with the High Court of Appeal for all the free cities, sitting at Liibeck. 
In the German diet Hamburg has one vote in the deliberations, but in 
the select council it has a vote only in conjunction with Liibeck, Bremen, 
and Frankfurt, Its contingent to the army of the Confederation is 
1298 men, and its contribution to the general fund 129 florins per 
annum, It has also an admirably-organised burgher guard of 9000 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 

A constituent assembly elected in 1848 proceeded to concoct a 
new constitution, to which when completed the Senate made different 
objections ; and it was resolved by the citizens, on the proposal of the 
Senate, and notwithstanding the protest of the assembly, to submit 
this draught of a constitution to the revision of a committee composed 
of four senators and five levee oc council of 60 Fa: the alpen 
agreed to the changes proposed by this committee, the principal poin 
of which are as fellows :—1. A senate of 15, of whom 7 must be 
acquainted with law and finance, and 6 must be merchants: 2, A civic 
body of 192 members, 96 chosen from among the inhabitants of the 
city, 48 from the landed proprietors by landholders paying a 
amount of taxation, and 48 named by the different authorities as 
representatives of the tribunals, commerce, manufacture, education, 
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of the 
narrow, irregular, and dark; the houses old-fashioned and a’ 
and yet not interesting to the lovers of antiquity. In modern times 

houses haye been erected in some streets, but they are 
exceptions. From the number of canals that intersect it, the anti- 


of the town that escaped burning in 1842, as in most 
fortified towns of Germany, the streets are in —_ 
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ree of set bourne, and the trees that grow along the streets, 
old part of Hamburg greatly resembles a Dutch town. 
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has been executed; a large extent of marshy ground on the 

of the Elbe filled up and raised with the rubbish of the 

buildings ; the whole laid out upon a regular plan; and a 
part of it covered with streets and warehouses. The finest new 

are in the neighbourhood of the Alster and round the small 

ee Saree fees within, the alty. Many of these buildings are 
large, with granite foundations, superstructures of brick and 
stucco, ae elt of the houses are Yohen ande, Seales 
Florentine, &e., which, combined in one view, form groups of domestic 
architecture almost unrivalled for beauty and extent. The finest 
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sides. A broad gallery runs round the hall, communi- 
reading and refreshment rooms, a bank, library, &. The 
le holds its sittings in this building. The city has a fine 
of the largest in Germany, and throughout the city there 
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pulled down almost as soon as it was ceded to Ham- 
the four or five smaller churches have been 
f St. Gertrude, consumed in 1842, is we 

believe not Of the eight or nine churches that still 
remain the most worthy of notice is the t church of St. Michael, 
hich was 751 and com’ in 1762, except the spire, 
which was not erected till 1778. This church is capable of accommo- 
2000 : the height of the steeple is said to be 456 feet. 
atholics use the small church of St. Michael. Hamburg 
great number and variety of charitable institutions, the bare 
umeration of which would exceed our limits, but of which it may 
be affirmed that they are on the most liberal plan, and managed in 
emp! manner. There are only two learned institutions 

by the state—the Shas, on the site a o 
to qualify young men for the university; and the 
has numerous li institutions; a city 

| > con ngarly 160,000 volumes, besides 1000 volumes of 
manuscripts ; a commercial library of 30,000 volumes, The 
_ favourite public walk is the Jungfernstieg, a broad terrace round 
__._ three sides of the Alster Lake, or 


the best in Hamburg, The 
been Yevellod aod Sontag 


e city are closed at dusk, after which 
- & is demanded. A guard is placed at the gates whilst are 
closed. Consuls from almost every state in the world reside in Ham- 
Steam-boats ply arly to London, Hull, Amsterdam, and 
Havre; and daily up the Elbe to Magdeburg. Hamburg has direct 

) railway communication with Berlin, from which it is distant 176 miles 
to the north-west; from H on the left bank of the Elbe, it 
communicates with Hanover (106 miles), and thence by the Cologne- 
Minden line with the Rhine and Belgian railroads ; and from Altona, 
which Bape one of its suburbs, with Kiel (65 miles) and the Baltic. 
city is connected by electro-telegraphic wires with all the great 


of 
The total debt of the republic, including $1,814,000 mares borrowed 
in consequence of the fire of 1842, amounted to 66,940,288 marcs 
eurrent, oF 3,074,670. 12 sterling ; 
In the budget for 1853 the revenue from publie property, direct 
and indirect taxea, was estimated at 6,142,350 marcs current, or 
364,7021, Os. T4d.; and the expenditure at 6,155,280 mares, or 


365,4691, : 
The harbour admits vessels of 14 feet draught at all times; ships 

with 18 feet draught can come up at high water, At the end of 1852 

there belonged to the port 369 vessels measuring 37,628 lasts of 60001bs, 
GEOG. DIV, VOL, Lit, 


devastated by the fire of 1842 a complete system of | coffee, 


each ; in this number are included 6 steamers. In the course of 1852 
arrivals from different ports of Europe numbered 3960 ships; 
from Asia, 46; from Africa, 17; from America, 413; and from Aus- 
tralia, 4; making a total of 4440 ships measuring 280,585 lasts, and 
manned by 37,787 men. Of the arrivals 403 were in ballast. In the 
same year the departures for European ports numbered 3991 ships ; 
for Asia, 19; for Africa, 15; for America, 447; and for Australia, 8; 
making a total of 4480 ships measuring 281,728 lasts, and manned by 
37,973 men. Of the departures 2136, or nearly one-half, were in 


mares banco, equal to 24,657,7451, 14s, 7d. 

The vessels that trade to Hamburg sometimes load and un- 
load into lighters at Cuxhaven at the mouth of the Elbe. The 
channel at the mouth of the river leading to Cuxhaven is three-fourths 
of a mile wide at the narrowest part, between the Vogel Sands on 
the north, and the Schaarhorn Sands and Neuwerk Island on the 
south. On the island are two lighthouses, 700 yards apart; the more 
southerly is 128 feet high, and stands in 53° 54’ 57" N. lat., 8° 29’ 40" 
E, long., the other is only 64 feet high. The entrance of the river is 
marked by a Spt ship, and the channel all the way up to Hamburg 
is marked by black and white buoys on the star and larboard 
sides respectively. A pilot is necessary in navigating the river, and a 
pilot galliot is stationed near Neuwerk Island. 

There are no docks or quays at Hamburg. Vessels moor in the 
river outside of piles a short distance from the shore, and load and 
unload by means of lighters, Small craft lie in a sort of inner har- 
bour formed by an arm of the Elbe which runs into the city. The 
business done in Hamburg in banking, exchange, and insurance trans- 
actions is very extensive, A foreigner cannot carry on any business 
in his own name in the city without becoming a burgher, which he can 


do however by paying an amount of fees not exceeding 10/., and thus 
i the 


uire all ights and privileges of a native. 

HAMELN, (Hanover. ] 

HAMILTON (anciently Cadzow), Lanarkshire, Scotland, a parlia- 
ory burgh and market-town, in the parish of Hamilton, is 
situated near the confluence of the Avon Water with the Clyde, 11 
miles 8.E, from Glasgow, in 55° 47’ N. lat., 4° 2’ W, long. The popu- 
lation of the burgh in 1851 was 9630. The town is governed by a 
Foros three bailies, and eight councillors; and jointly with Airdrie, 

‘alkirk, Lanark, and Linlithgow, returns one member to the Imperial 
Parliament, 

The town, which is lighted with gas, is irregularly built, but pos- 
sesses some good buildi The Episcopal church is much admired, 
The parish church is a Grecian edifice ; the United Presbyterians have 
four chapels, and the Roman Catholic and Free Church congregations 
have each a large chapel. The new academy, replacing the old 
Grammar school, is a handsome building. A mechanics institution 
and a savings bank are in the town, Handloom weaving is the chief 
occupation of the inhabitants, Young females are generally engaged 
in tambour or sewed muslin work, <A few still manufacture 
Hamilton lace, In the neighbourhood of the town are extensive 
barracks, 

Hamilton Palace is a superb building, and contains many valuable 
oe. The building called Chatelherault, the ancient castle of 

‘adzow, and the remains of the Old Caledonian Forest, are among the 
objects of antiquarian interest in the town and its vicinity, 

(Communication from Hamilton.) 

HAMILTON. [Brrmupas; Canapa; Van Diemens Lanp.] 

HAMM. ([Aryspere. 

HAMMERFEST, [Norway.] 

HAMMERSMITH, [Mippixsex.] 

HAMOAZE, [etexowes) 

HAMOON, [Szrsray.] 

HAMPDEN. [BuoxincHamsuine. 

HAMPRESTON, [Dorsersuten.] 

HAMPSHIRE, or as it-is styled in some ofticial documents, the 
county of SOUTHAMPTON, and more familiarly HANTS, a southern 
maritime county of England, lies between 50° 34’ and 51° 22’ N. lat., 
0° 43’ and 1°54’ W. long. Itis principally on the mainland of England, 
but includes the Istm or Wicur, Hampshire is bounded N. by Berk- 
shire, E, by Surrey and Sussex, §, by the English Channel, and W, by 
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Wiltshire and Dorsetshire. The length of the mainland part of the 
county from north to south varies from 37 to 46 miles; the breadth varies 
from 28 to 41 miles. The Isle of Wight is about 23 miles long from 
east to west, and 14 miles broad from north to south. It is separated 
from the main part of the county by an arm of the sea, averaging 
about 3 miles over, but in the narrowest part not more than a mile. 
A small detached part of the county 9 miles long, and for the most 
less than half a mile wide, extending from near Haslemere in 
urrey, to Midhurst in Sussex, was annexed to Sussex by the Act 
7 & 8 Vict., cap. 61. The area of the county, including the Isle, is 
1658 square miles, or 1,070,216 acres. The population of the county 
in 1841 was 354,682; in 1851 it was 405,370, 

Coast-line, Surface, Hydrography, Communications, &c.—The coast of 
Hampshire (not including the Isle of Wight) is low towards the east 
side of the county, where there is a wide but not very deep bay or 
inlet, divided by Hayling Island and Portsea Island into three parts; 
Chichester harbour on the east, Langston harbour in the middle, and 
Portsmouth harbour on the west. Portsea Island, 4 miles long from 
north to south, and about 3 miles broad, contains the borough of 
Portsmouth and the town of Portsea, with their extensive suburbs. 

From the entrance of Portsmouth Harbour the coast runs north- 
west to the entrance of the inlet or estuary called Southampton 
Water. In this are some low cliffs, Southampton Water pene- 
trates about 7 miles inland to the town of Southampton, at the june- 
tion of the Test and the Itchin: its breadth, when the tide is up, is 
from one mile and a half to two miles; at low water about half a 
mile, From the entrance of Southampton Water a low coast runs 
south-west until opposite to the western extremity of the Isle of 
Wight. Along this low coast are extensive salt-works, and at its 
extremity, upon the point of a long sandy neck, stands Hurst Castle, 
From Hurst Castle the coast runs west, forming the shallow , of 
Christchurch, terminated at its western point by Hengistbury Head, 
from which the coast still runs west to the border of Dorsetshire. 
From Hurst Castle the coast is generally high and abrupt. 

The surface of the county is rather irregular. The South Downs 
enter the county from Sussex on the south-east, near Petersfield, and 
cross it in a north-west direction into Wiltshire. The North Downs 
enter the county from Surrey, near Farnham, and extend across it 
by Odiham and Kingsclere into Wiltshire. The Alton Hills form a 
connection on the east side of the county between the South and 
North Downs, and run from Petersfield northward past Alton. These 
hills are in the chalk formation. 

A large part of Hampshire is within the basin of the Southampton 
Water; a small portion on the north and north-east sides of the 
county is in the basin of the Thames; a small portion on the south- 
east side is in the basin of the Arun, and a small portion of the west 
side is in the Wiltshire and Dorsetshire basin. 

The principal streams which drain the Southampton basin are the 
Anton or Test, which has a course of 35 miles, the Itchin 25 miles, and 
the Hamble, 10 miles. One branch of the Test rises near Hurstbourne 
Tarrant (between Newbury and Andover), and another near Whit- 
church; their united stream flows by Stockbridge and Romsey to 
Southampton. The Itchin rises in the hills around Alresford, and 
flows past Winchester to Southampton. The Hamble rises near 
Bishop’s Waltham, and joins the Southampton Water some miles 
below Southampton, Thé Itchin is navigable up to Winchester, but 
the navigation does not coincide with the natural bed of the river. 

The New Forest is situated in the south-west corner of the county. 
It is drained by two small streams, the Ex or Beaulieu River and the 
Boldre Water, besides some smaller streams. The basin of the 
Thames is separated from the rest of the county by the North Downs, 
and drained by the Wey, the source of which is in Hampshire, and 
by the Auborne and the Loddon, which have their course along the 
border. The basin of the Arun is se; ed from the rest of the 
county by the Alton and Petersfield hills and the South Downs, It 
is drained by the Rother, which rises in this county and flows past 
Midhurst into the Arun, The Wiltshire and Dorsetshire basin com- 

rehends a narrow strip of the county to the west of the New Forest. 

tis drained by the Avon, which, entering the county just below 
Downton, Wilts, about 6 miles from Salisbury, runs south past Ford- 
ingbridge, Ringwood, and Christchurch, into the sea, about 22 miles. 
A small portion of the Dorsetshire Stour, and of the Great Leonards 
Water, a tributary of the Stour, is in the county or upon its boun- 
dary ; the Stour joins the Avon below Christchurch ; their astuary 
forma Christchurch haven. 

The county has two principal canals, The Andover Canal com- 
mences at Andover, and is carried in a generally southern direction 
past Stockbridge and Romsey to Redbridge, 4 miles above Southam: 
ton, where it enters the Anton. Its whole length is 22) miles. fe 
has a branch to Salisbury. The Basingstoke Canal commences at 

oke, and is carried in a very winding course 22 miles east on 
one level to the Loddon, which it crosses into the county of Surrey, 
ite further course through which to the navigable part of the river 
Wey (near its junction with the Thames) is 15 miles. Part of the 
canal from Arundel by Chichester to Portsmouth is in this county. 

Three principal mail-roads cross the county, namely, the road from 
London to Portsmouth, that to Southampton and Poole, and the great 
western road through Salisbury. At Andover a road branches off 


from the great western road to Amesbury, in Wiltshire. Besides these 
there are other roads of less importance, along the coast, from 
Winchester, &c., which communicate with different parts of the county. 
The main line of the London and South-Western rail enters 
the county at Farnborough, and proceeds in a nearly western 
to Basingstoke, where it turns south and proceeds to Southampton, 
and thence south-west through the New Forest, and by Ringwood to 
Woolbridge (in all about 76 miles), where it quits’the county. 
Bishopstoke a branch line of 16 miles runs south-east to Gosport, 
and another in the opposite direction to Salisbury, which quits the 
county at West Dean, 15 miles. From Basingstoke a branch runs 
north to ing, of which about 7 miles are in this county. At 
Emsworth the Portsmouth branch of the London, Brighton, and South- 
Coast railway enters the county, in which its course is about 9 miles, 
A short branch runs along back of Portsmouth harbour, and 
connects the South-Western and South-Coast lines. The Reading, * 
Guildford, and Reigate railway runs for a short distance along the 
north-eastern border of the county. A branch to Alton in this county, 
13 miles long, leaves the main line at Ash station, and Farnham. 


Geological Character.—That vast district of chalk which overs: 


extent through oa and Wiltshire tog 
The breadth of the No 


of the great chalk district and of the South Downs to the 
Isle of Wight basin ; vied 


district and embraced between the North and South Downs, is occu- 
pied by the strata which underlie the chalk, and which extend into 


Surrey and Sussex, and form the district of the Weald, of the south- — 


east of England. In the London basin the Bagshot sand is found at 
Frimley Heath, on the border of Surrey, and is surrounded by a 
belt of the London clay; the rest of this basin in Hampshire is occu) 

by the plastic clay, except near Kingsclere, where, for a short distance, 
the chalk marl and greensand crop out from beneath the chalk, The 
greater part of the New Forest, the country around the Southampton 
Water, and the whole line of the coast eastward from the Avon, aud 
including Portsea and Hayling Islands, are occupied by the London 
7) the country west of the Avon and a belt a from 8 to 7 

iles south of the chalk,are occupied by the plastic c 
are procured from this county to any extent, except near Petersfield, 
where gray chalk is quarried. 

Forests.—There are several forests in this county, namely, the New 
Forest in the south-west, Alice Holt and Woolmer Forest in the east, 
and the forest of Bere in the south-east. William the Conqueror or 
his immediate successors afforested the tract extending from Godshill, 
near Fordingbridge, to the sea, and from Ringwood to Hardley, near 
Southampton Water, and comprehending 92,365 acres. The forest 
comprehends nearly 64,000 acres, and is the property of the crown, 
subject to rights of common and other ancient claims. By the Act 
14 & 15 Vict. cap. 76, passed August 7th 1851, the commissioners 
were empowered to remove the deer, and to inclose and plant 10,000 
acres, in addition to 6000 acres previously inclosed. The chief value 
of the New Forest is for the raising of oak and beech timber for the use 
of the navy. A diminutive treed of horses, and a peculiar-breed of 
swine, ing considerable resemblance to the wild boar, are found in 
a half-wild state in the forest. 

The forest of Bere extends northward from Portsdown Hill, and 
its bounds comprehend about 16,000 acres, of which one-third is 
inclosed, Alice Holt and Woolmer Forest lies between the Ports- 
mouth and Southampton roads. It contains altogether nearly 15,500 
acres, more than half of which belongs to the crown. The growing 
timber in Alice Holt is of considerable value, In the marshy bottoms 
of Woolmer Forest many trees have been found and dug up with the 
peat, and many hundreds of Roman coins, several of those of 

arous Aurelius and the empress Faustina, were dug up in the bed of 
Woolmer Pond, when dried up in 1741 by the heat, 

Waltham Chace, a waste of 2000 acres, belonging to the bishop of 
Winchester, is on the north-west side of the forest of Bere, near 
Bishop's Waltham. It is connected in our criminal annals with the 
atrocities of the deer-stealers, called the ‘Waltham Blacks ;’ and with 
the statute known as the ‘Black Act,’ passed for their suppression, 

Climate, Soil, Agricultwre.—The climate of Hampshire is generally 
mild and favourable to vegetation. The southern of the Isle of 
Wight is considered to have the mildest climate in Great Britain, and 
is resorted to on that account by invalids during the winter. But a 
great part of Hampshire consists of poor sands and gravelly soils or 


7 io minerals. 
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chalk hills, having between them low bottoms, with no ready outlet 
for the water, which has produced marshes and peat-bogs. In such 
places the nature of the soil has a great effect on the climate. The 

of the county, where it borders on Berkshire and Surrey, 
efly of the poor dark sand, mixed with an ochery loam, 
which is well known as the Bagshot-heath soil. The whole of this 
part of the county is naturally very unproductive. Much of it how- 
ever, which was covered with heath and lay in common, has been 
inclosed and divided. Some of it hag been brought jnto cultivation at a 
great expense, and a considerable portion has been planted with fir-trees, 

South of this district, as far as Winchester and a few miles beyond 
it, the chalk prevails. The soil which lies over this chalk varies in 
and, where it is sufficiently deep, produces good crops of 
ley, wheat, and oats. Where the soil is thin and very near the 
chalk, it is searcely fitted for the plough, but remains in the state of 
down ; and the natural grasses which grow there, when kept closely 
cropped by sheep, are sweet, and make the best sheep pastures.. In 
the valleys and along the lower slopes of the chalk-hills the soil is of a 

tenacious nature, being a mixture of stiff clay and of chalk 

washed down the hills by the rains, On the eastern side of the county 

ering on Surrey and Sussex, is a small tract of land, which is 

cially called malmy land, forming the Vale of Petersfield. It 

a gray, tender, sandy soil of some depth, lying on a soft sandstone, 
which is almost im ous to water. 

In October 1853 the extent of arable land in the county was returned 
at 603,219 acres ; of which 96,228 grew wheat; 62,381, barley ; 57,075, 
oats; 1907, rye; 14,097, peas and beans; 2801, potatoes; 83,847, 

or 3 100,114, clover, lucerne, &c.; and 123,520 acres were 
meadow The woods and plantations covered an extent of 
105,839 acres. The wastes and commons amounted to 89,630 acres, 

There are no breeds of cattle, horses, or sheep, peculiar to Hamp- 
shire, unless it be the small New Forest ponies. The are—the 
common small forest breed, or heath-sheep ; the Dorset and Leicester 
sheep, in the richer meadows; and the South Down, on the chalky 
hills. Hampshire has long been famous for the curing of bacon; yet 
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* the native breed of pigs in this county is by no means remarkable for 


its qualities. Improved breeds are produced by crosses of the Berk- 
shire, the Suffolk, Essex, and Chinese pigs. The reputation of the 

ire bacon is owing entirely to the care with which it is cured. 
In October 1853 there were in the county 24,076 horses, 19,350 milch 
cows, and 13,148 other cattle. The number of sheep and lambs was 
489,227, and of swine 61,860. 

Divisions, Towns, 4c.—The most ancient division of the county is 
into hundreds, of which there were 50 at the time of the Domesday 
bey There are now 39 hundreds, besides the city of Winchester 
with the li! of Soke, the — of Portsmouth with the district 
of Portsea and Portsea Guildable, the town and county of Southamp- 
ton, and 11 liberties, including the liberties of East and West Medina 


in the Isle of Wight. From the great number of the hundreds and- 


liberties they have been arran in ‘divisions’ for administrative 
amy ‘These divisions with their situation in the county and 
juded subdivisions, are as follows :— 

1, Alton, east, contains the hundreds of Alton, Bishop’s Sutton, and 
Selborne, and the liberty of Alresford. 2. Andover Division, west, 
contains Andover, Barton S' , Pastrow (upper half), Thorngate 
(upper half), and Wherwell. 3. Basingstoke Division, north-east, 
contains Basingstoke, Bermondspit, Holdshott (lower half), and the 
town of Basingstoke. 4, Droxford Division, south-east, contains 
Bishop’s Waltham, Hambledon, and Meonstoke. 5, Fareham Divi- 
sion, south, contains Bosmere, Fareham, Havant, Portsdown, and 
Titchfield, and the liberty of Alverstoke and Gosport. 6, Kingsclere 
Division, north, contains Chuteley, Evingar, Kingsclere, Overton, and 
Pastrow (lower half). 7, ag ee Division, south-west, contains 

, Ne 


Christchurch (u; half), New Forest (upper half), and the borough 
of Lymington. 8. Odiham Division, north-east, contains Crondall, 
Holdshott {op half), and Odiham hundreds, with the town of 
Odiham and liberty of Bentley. 9. Petersfield Division, east, contains 
East Meon and Finch Dean. 10. Ringwood Division, south-west, 


contains Christchurch (lower half), Fordingbridge and Ringwood 
hundreds, Breamore and Westover liberties, and the borough of 
Christchurch. 11. Romsey Division, west, contains King’s Sombourn 
ower, half), Redbridge, Thorngate (lower half), and the town of 
fey. 12. Southampton Division, west, contains Mainsbridge 
hundred and the liberties of Beaulieu and Dibden. 13. Winchester 
Division, central, contains Bountisborough, Buddlesgate, Fawley, 
Mitcheldever, and Mainsborough. 14. Isle of Wight Division, south, 
contains the liberties of East and West Medina and the town of New- 
aed Separate Jurisdictions: city of Winchester and liberty of 
ke; borough of Andover; borough of Portsmouth, with Portsea ; 
town and county of Southampton. 

Hampshire, not including the Isle of Wight, contains one city— 
Wixcnesten; 6 parliamentary boroughs—Anpover, CuristcHurcn, 
Lyinoton, Perersrietp, Portsmourn, and SourHampton ; and 13 
other market-towns— ALRESFORD, Avroy, Bastnastoke, Bisnop’s 
Warrnam, Fanenam, Forpincprimor, Gosport, Havant, Krincsciers, 

Romsey, Srockpriper, and Wurrcnuncn. These are described 
under respective titles. The other towns are as under :— 
Emsworth is situated at the head of Emsworth Channel, on the 


border of the county, 26 miles S8.E. from Winchester: population in 
1851 of the parish of Warblington, 2302, Oyster-fishmg is carried 
on; sail-cloth, sacking, rope, twine, and fishing-nets are manufactured. 
Coal is largely imported, and timber, flour, &c., are exported, There 
are in Emsworth a neat proprietary chapel; a district church, in the 
Norman style, erected in 1840; chapels for Independents and Baptists, 
and National schools. Fairs are held on Easter Monday and July 18th. 

Overton, formerly a market-town, is situated on the right bank of 
the Anton, or Test River, about 2 miles from its source. Overton has 
an ancient church, which was*repaired and enlarged in 1832; the 
church has a massive square tower: there are places of worship for 
Wesleyan Methodists and Independents, and a Free school, A fair 
on July 18th for sheep and lambs is well attended. There is o silk- 
throwing establishment. 

Titchfield, situated in the valley of the river Aire, 18 miles 8, by E. 
from Winchester, population of the parish 3956 in 1851, formerly had 
a market. In the church, the date of which is 1243, are some fine 
monuments, including one to Sir Thomas Wriothesley, chancellor to 
Henry VIII. In Titchfield are an Independent chapel and National 
schools, There are corn-mills and breweries; bricks and parchment 
are made. Fairs are held on May 14th and September 25th. The 
ruins of Titchfield House are near the town. An abbey was founded 
here in 1232: at the dissolution Chancellor Wriothesley obtained from 
Henry VIII. the abbey and lands, and erected a fine mansion, 

The following are some of the more important villages, with the popu- 
lation of the several parishes in 1851, and a few other particulars :— 

Anglesea, [Gosrort.] Appleshaw, 18 miles N.W. from Winchester, 
population 318, is chiefly noticeable for its sheep and cattle fairs, 
which are important. Barton Stacey, 84 miles N. by W. from Win- 
chester, population 553, has a cruciform church, a good specimen 
of the early English style, with an elegant perpendicular tower. 
There are here also a chapel for Methodists, an Endowed Free school 
for 12 children, and a National school. Beaulieu, 22 miles S.S.W. from 
Winchester, population 1177, is situated on the left bank of the river 
Beaulieu. Beaulieu Abbey, founded in 1204 by King John, gave 
refuge to Margaret of Anjou, Henry VI.’s queen, after the battle of 
Barnet, and to Perkin Warbeck, in Henry VII.’s reign. Beaulieu 
church was formerly the refectory of the abbey ; it contains a curious 
stone pulpit. The parish contains many old ruins and interesting 
buildings, Fairs for horses and cattle are held on April 15th and 
September 4th. Bishopstoke, 7 miles 8, from Winchester, population 
1249, on the river Itchin, The church is a handsome stone-building 
with a square tower. There are a Dissenting chapel and a school for 
boys and girls. From the station of the South-Western railway, which 
is close to the village, the lines to Salisbury and Gosport branch off. 
Boldre, 24 miles 8.8. W. from Winchester, population 2874; the parish 
church, a stone building, was partly rebuilt in 1697, A school for 
20 boys and 20 girls was founded, and endowed out of the profits of 
his writings, by the Rev. William Gilpin, vicar of Boldre, and author 
of various works on picturesque scenery and art. Botley, 11 miles 
8. by E. from Winchester, population 798, on the left side of the river 
Hamble, has a small church, situated about a mile south from the 
village, and places of worship for Independents and Baptists, The 
river Hamble is navigable for boats, and has on its bank extensive 
flour-mills, The traffic in timber and flour gives employment to many 
of the inhabitants. Eight fairs for cheese and cattle are held in the 
course of the year. Bournemouth, a bathing village in Poole Bay, 
88 miles S.W. from Winchester, population of the parish of Holden- 
hurst, in which it is situated, 1330, has a church of early English 
style, erected in 1844, a National school, a reading-room and library, 
baths, large hotels, and many elegant mansions. The place has much 
increased of late years. Bramshot, 26 miles E. by N. from Winchester, 
population 1325, has a small cruciform church, of early English style, 
with a low tower surmounted with a spire; a chapel for Wesleyan 
Methodists, and a National school. In the neighbourhood are paper 
manutactories and flour-mills, Broughton, 13 miles W. by N. from 
Winchester: population 1009 in 1841; in 1851 it was 1010, The 
church is an ancient edifice, with a wooden tower, and there are 
chapels for Baptists and Wesleyan Methodists, an Endowed school 
for 40 boys, and several minor charities. Burghclere, 17 miles N. from 
Winchester, population 809, has a Norman church, decayed, and a 
gothic church built in 1838; the new church consists of nave, tran- 
septs, and chancel, and has a square tower. It occupies an elevated 
site. There is a Free school. Crondall, 25 miles N.E, from Win- 
chester, population of the tithing 475; of the entire parish 2431, 
The parish church is a commodious structure, partly Norman, There 
are two Endowed schools and a National school. Remains of an 
ancient encampment are at Tewkesbury Hill, in the vicinity. Zling, 
at the head of Southampton Water, 14 miles 8.S.W. from Winchester: 
population of the parish, which includes a large portion of the New 
Forest, 5852. The parish church dates from the 11th century; it is 
built of stone and flint, and has a square tower; the church has been 
lately repaired. At Marchwood, in the parish, are large powder 
magazines belonging to government. In the parish are seyeral 
National, British, Infant, and Charity schools. /awley, 22 miles S, 
from Winchester, population 1801; the parish church is an ancient 
edifice of stone, with a square tower; the western door has a fine 
Norman arch. The Baptists and Wesleyan Methodists have chapels, 
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and there are National and Infant schools. Frozjield, 15 miles W. by 
8. from Winchester, ulation 729; the parish church, which has 
been recently meas a neat edifice, with some Norman portions, 
There are National and Infant schools, and a Free school. mains 
of Roman earthworks and traces of an ancient encampment are in 
the vicinity. Hambledon, 18 miles S.E. from Winchester, population 
2052, has an early English church, with a square tower. ere are 
Endowed and National schools, Several handsome family residences 
are in the neighbourhood. South Hayling, a bathing village at the 
south end of Hayling Island: population, 824. The church is a fine 
building with two aisles and a large chancel; the font is Norman. 
There are a chapel for Independents and a National school. At South 
Hayling are some remains of an ancient monastery, and near the 
village an encampment with a moat may be traced. Highclere, 20 miles 
N. by W. from Winchester, population 525, has a small church with 
a square tower. There are National schools for boys and girls. High- 
clere Castle, the seat of the Earl of Caernarvon, is a magnificent 
building, finely situated in an extensive and picturesque park. Parts 
of the*edifice are of Norman date. ‘The castle has been recently 
altered and repaired under the care of Mr. Barry. On the site of the 
ancient keep a high massive tower has been erected. Hordle, on the 
coast, 32 miles 8.W. by S. from Winchester: population, 882. Many 
fossils and shells have been found in the high cliffs which here skirt 
the English Channel. From the cliffs may be obtained beautiful 
oe rege of the country inland, of the Channel, and of the Isle of 

ight. Hurst Castle, erected by Henry VIII. for the defence of this 
part of the coast, is now used as a coast-guard station. Hythe, 19 miles 
8. by W. from Winchester, population of the ecclesiastical district 
680, is on the right side of Southampton Water, nearly opposite the 
town of Southampton, with which there is regular communication 
by passage-boats. The church was erected in 1823. There are an 
Independent chapel and a National school. Jyndhurst, 10 miles 
W. by 8. from Southampton, population 1527, is the capital of the New 
Forest, and seat of the Verderer’s courts. The Forest courts are held 
at the Queen’s House, where a stirrup, said to have been used by 
William Rufus, is preserved. There are a small church, rebuilt in 
1710 by George II., a Baptist chapel, and a National school. ast 
Meon, Meon Stoke, and West Meon, are three villages about 2 miles from 
each other : West Meon being about 11 miles E.S.E. from Winchester, 
population 901; East Meon 1543; and Meon Stoke 431. The churches 
of East Meon and Meon Stoke are ancient structures; that of West 
Meon, rebuilt in 1843, is in the decorated style, with a western em- 
battled tower. Milford, 33 milesS.S.W. from Winchester, population 
1782, is pleasantly situated on the coast: the church, an ancient stone 
stru , has a square Norman tower, surmounted with a spire. 
There are a Baptist chapel, a National school, and a Girls’ Charity 
school. Millbrook, 13 miles 8. by W. from Winchester, popula- 
tion 6121, at the head of Southampton Water, has greatly increased 
bir Bp its vicinity to Southampton. It has very extensive iron- 
fi ies, a steam-boiler factory, and an agricultural implement manu- 
fi . Mitcheldever,7 miles 8. by E. from Winchester, population 
1082; the church, rebuilt by Sir Francis Baring at a cost of 10,000/., 
is octangular, and surmounted with an elegant dome; the embattled 
tower, of the perpendicular style, formed part of the former building, 
the greater part of which was burnt down in 1806. In the interior 
are some interesting monuments and tablets, chiefly to members of 
the Baring family, whose seat, Stratton Park, is in the vicinity. 
Porchester, 20 miles 8.S.E. from Winchester: population, 729. The 
ruins of Porchester Castle are of considerable antiquity and pictu- 
resque appearance; the castle stands on the northern margin of Ports- 
mouth harbour, and comprises an area of upwards of 400 feet square. 
Two Norman towers, at the eastern and western entrances, a keep, 
and some other towers, still remain. During the French war one of 
the towers was used as a prison. The church was erected in 1135. 
There are a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists and a National school. 
Porchester has numerous visitors during the summer season. 
Selborne, 19 miles E. by N. from Winchester, population 1114, has an 
ancient church in the early English style, an Independent chapel, and 
& Free school. A priory of Black Canons was founded at Selborne 
in 1233, The beautiful scenery of this locality has been rendered 
famous by the ‘ Natural History of Selborne’ of the Rey. Gilbert 
White, who was a native of Selborne, and resided in it the greater 
part of his life. Monk, or West Sherborne, and Sherborne St. John, two 
adjoining villages, about 20 miles N.N.E. from Winchester : popula- 
tion of Monk Sherborne 581; of Sherborne St. John 796. The church 
of Monk Sherborne is Norman; the porch is of later date. Of the 
priory buildings of Monk Sherborne a tower still exists. The church 
of Sherborne St. John has a equare tower surmounted with a copper 

re, In this parish is a curious mansion called the Vine, which in 

© 16th century was reckoned one of the best residences in the 
county. An ancient domestic chapel connected with the mansion has 
on each side carved stalls, and in the east windows are some good 
specimens of stained glass, The park is well wooded. There is here 
a Free school. Silchester, on the border of the county, next to Berk- 
shire, 25 miles N.N.E. from Winchester, population 456, is remarkable 
for the remains of the Roman station, noticed at the end of this article. 
Numerous coins and other Roman antiquities have been found here. 
The parish church is a neat Norman structure. There are National 
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schools. Soberton, 15 miles S.E. from Winchester, population 1147 5. 
the church is a small early English structure, with a square tower. 
There are here a Roman Catholic chapel and National schools, Several 
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Here stood formerly a palace of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 
Strathfieldsaye, 25 miles N.E. by N. from Winchester: population, 
864. The mansion and estate presented by Parliament to 
Duke of Wellington is at the eastern end of the parish. The spacious 
park in which the mansion is situated contains also the parish church 
and rectory-house, The river Loddon flows through the gro’ and 
forms several sheets of water before the house. The church is a neat 
modern structure, with an hexagonal tower. There are National 
schools and an Infant scbool. Zwyford, 3 miles 8. from Winchester, 
population 1272, situated on the left side of the river Itchin, has an 
ancient church with an embattled tower; a district church recently 
built on Colden Common; a Roman Catholic chapel at Branbridge 
and National schools for boys and girls, Hast Tytherly, or Tt 


here. Nether 
952, has an old gothic church, with a square tower, i 
Baptists and Methodists, and a National school. On the summit of 
Danebury Hill is a circular encampment, the area of which is about 
12acres, Weyhill, on the edge of Salisbury Plain, 16 miles 5.5.W, 
from Winchester, population 419, is noticeable for its extensive fair 
held on October 10th and five following days: horses, sheep, cheese, 
hops, and leather are sold to a very large amount. It is said that 
140,000 sheep are sometimes disposed of on the first day 
Wickham, 15 miles 8. by E. from Winchester, population 1049, has a 
neat gothic church, with a small square tower, and National schools, 
William of Wickham, or Wykeham, the celebrated Bishop of Win- 
chester, was born in this place. Wooton St, Lawrence, 20 miles N.N.E, 
with a square 
tower. There are here an Independent chapel and a schoo! 
Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal —Hampshire is 
included in the diocese of Winchester and the ecclesiastical province 
of Canterbury, and constitutes (inclusive of the Isle of Wight) the 
archdeaconry of Winchester. County courts are held at Alton, 
Andover, Basingstoke, Bishop's. Waltham, Christchurch, Fordi 
bridge, Lymington, Newport Usle of Wight), Petersfield, Portsmouth, 
Romsey, Southampton, and Winchester. By the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners Hampshire is divided into 23 Unions, namely: Alresford, 
Alton, Andover, Basingstoke, Catherington, Christchurch, Droxford, 
Fareham, Fordingbridge, Hartle ear Havant, Hursley, Kings- 
clere, Lymington (New Forest), Petersfield, Portsea Island, Ringwood, 
Romsey, South Stoneham, Southampton, Stockbridge, Whitchurch 
(Isle of Wight), and New Winchester. Alverstoke, Farnborough, and 
Headley are Gilbert incorporations. Southampton and the Isle of 
Wight are each under a local Act. The whole comprises 336 parishes 
and townships, with an area of 946,498 acres, and a population in 
1851 of 399,874. Local Boards of Health have been established for 
Fareham parish, Havant Shirley district, the town and county of the 
town of Southampton, and West Cowes township. The northern and 
southern divisions of the county return each two members to the 
Imperial Parliament. The Isle of Wight returns one member. The 
boroughs of Andover, Lymington, Southampton, Winchester, and 
Portsmouth return each two members; Christchurch and Petersfield 
return one each, Newport (Isleof Wight) returns two members. 
History, Antiquities, c—Before the Roman invasion this county 
was inhabited by three tribes—the Regni, who occupied the coast, as 
well as the counties of Sussex and Surrey ; the , who inhabited 
the middle portion, and extended into Wiltshire ; and the Attrebates, 
or Atrebatii, who probably aay oe the northern part on the confines 
of Berkshire. Winchester and Silchester appear to have been British 
towns antecedently to their occupied as Roman stations, This 
part of the island was reduced by the Romans, probably under Ves- 
asian, who is distinctly recorded by Suetonius (Vespas. c, iv.) as 
aving subjugated the Isle of Wight, called by the Romans Vectia, 
It was comprehended in Britannia Prima, and was crossed by several 
Roman roads, and contained several Roman stations. The Roman 
station Clausentum, mentioned in the Iter vit. of Antoninus, is gene- 
rally admitted to have been near Southampton. At Bittern Farm 


‘allop, 13 miles W. by N. from Winchester, herp : 
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abundance of Roman remains have been found, and modern anti- 
hoes rope ing the station at this spot, which is on 
e east side of the Itchin, by a bend in which it is nearly surrounded. 
There are here considerable remains of Roman military works. A 
uantity of Roman coins and of fine red pottery, a glass urn, and 
sculptured and other stones have been dug up. The area of the sta- 
tion is about half a mile in circumference : Southampton probably 
arose from its ruins. Another station mentioned by Antoninus is Venta 
(a Roman modification of the more ancient British name Caer Gwent, 
‘the white city’), distinguished from some other places of the same 
name as Venta It is the modern Winchester, the first 
of which name is a corruption of the British Gwent, or the Roman 
coo ohne emia vee seeyrarticgranbigen ck 
Romans it yet form the chief part, though frequently repaired 
SeMmbdpalssseas ctthe torn walla, 5 Se 
_ But the most remarkable remains of 2 Roman station are at Sil- 
chester, a village on the border of the county, 6 miles due north from 
Basingstoke. It was certainly a station of im) though it is 
difficult to determine whether it was the Calleva Atrebatum or the 
Vindomis of the ‘Itinerary.’ The remains of this station are among 
most entire in the kingdom. The walls form an irregular octa- 
and are about a mile and a half in compass ; they inclose a space 
of about 100 acres, divided into seven fields, together with the parish 
churchyard, a farm-house and its offices. The inclosure 
contains several springs, and slopes to the south : the foundations of 
the streets may yet be traced running across it in parallel lines, and 
in the centre is an open space supposed to have been the forum, 


2 


where the foundations of a large building and other remains have 
been up. There are four gates, facing the four cardinal points : 
wei openings have been made since the ruin of the town. The 


which are from 15 to 20 feet in height, are formed by layers 
stones of variable dimensions, and of rubble-stone consolidated 
by cement: the whole is surrounded by a ditch. Ata short distance 
north-east of the walls are the remains of an amphitheatre. 

The remains of a Roman station, supposed to have been the Brige 


This 
shire was 
the Saxons Wintanceaster, became the seat of government. Here 
Cerdic, the founder of the kingdom of Wessex, was buried, and here, 
on the conversion of the West Saxons to Christianity, a bishop's see 

established. In the contests of the Saxon princes the Isle of 

Wulfhere, king of Mercia, and annexed by him 


was the scene of contest in the Saxon invasion. Hamp- 


in the kingdom of Wessex; and Venta, called by’ 


Stockbridge and exchanged for the captive king, At the commence- 
ment of the French war of Edward IIL, in 1338, Southampton was 
attacked and taken by the French with their allies the Genoese and 
Spaniards. In 1415, when Henry V. was about to embark at South- 
ampton for France, a conspiracy against his life was detected; for 
which the Earl of Cambridge and others were executed in that town. 
Tn the reign of the same monarch the Isle of Wight was once attacked 
and a second time threatened by the French. About the close of the 
reign of Henry VIII. another attack was made by the same people, 
bas presland. Mary I. was married at Winchester to Philip of Spain 
in P 

Of these early times the county contains several relics. [BrsHop’s 
Wauraam; Curistcnurch ; Sournamproy.] Porchester Castle, at 
the head of Portsmouth harbour, is of great antiquity and doubtful 
origin. It is probable that the site has been occupied by a fortress 
from a period anterior to the Roman conquest; and the present 
structure exhibits traces of Roman, Saxon, and Norman architec- 
ture. It is a quadrangle inclosing an area of 4 or 5 acres. The walls 
are from § to 12 feet thick and 18 feet high, having in many places a 
passage round them, defended by a parapet. It is inclosed by a ditch 
(double on the east side), and has 18 towers including those of the 
keep. The keep forms the north-west angle of the castle, and incloses 
a quadrangle of 115 feet by 65 feet. The parish church of Porchester 
is within the outer court of the castle; it is a large Norman cross 
church, of which the south transept has been destroyed. Calshot and 
Hurst castles, erected in the time of Henry VIIL, are now occupied 
as coast-guard stations. Both are on small headlands jutting into the 
sea; Calshot at the entrance of Southampton Water, and Hurst near 
Lymington. Netley Castle, near Netley Abbey, of about the same 
date, is now a ruin. 

The chief monastic remains besides those mentioned elsewhere 
(CurisrcHurcn; Romsey; WrncHEsTER] are Netley and Beaulieu 
abbeys, and the Priory of St. Dionysius, near Southampton. Netley 
Abbey is a short distance from the bank of the Southampton Water, 
about 3 miles E, from Southampton. It appears to have been founded 
in the 13th century, and was of the Cistercian order. At the time of 
the dissolution its possessions were valued at 160. 2s. 9d. gross, or 
1002. 1s. 8d. clear yearly value. The ruins stand on the declivity of 
a hill rising gently from the water, and are so, environed by wood as 
to be scarcely observable except on a near approach. The chapel was 
in the form of a cross; the southern transept and the choir are the 
most perfect portions of the remains, Many parts of the ruins are 
finely mantled with ivy. Beaulieu Abbey (also Cistercian) was 
founded in 1204 by King John; its yearly revenue atthe dissolution 
was 428/. 6s. 8d. gross, or 326/. 13s. 2d. clear. The stone wall which 
surrounded the precincts of the abbey is in several places nearly 
entire, and is clothed with ivy. The remains include the abbot’s 
apartments, converted after the dissolution into a family seat, having 
a well-proportioned vaulted hall; a long building, supposed from the 
extent. and height of the apartments to have been the dormitory ; the 
ient kitchen, and the refectory. The refectory, a plain stone 


was 

Pt eteken 

to the kingdom of Sussex: it was however soon after quered by 

Ceadwalla, king of Wessex. Upon the predominance of the West 

Saxon kings over the other Saxon potentates ee ag at 
Egbert, Wiachester became the m is of Eng 

When the Northmen attacked the island, Hampshi 


and much of the booty recovered. At Basing, near Basing- 
L, king of Wessex, and his brother Alfred, were 
defeated by the Danes, a.p. 870. A year or two after, in the reign of 
Alfred, the invaders made another attack on Winchester, damaged 
and murdered the ecclesiastics belonging to it. In the 
of Ethelred IJ. the Danes ravaged the Isle of Wight. In the 
ejvil dissensions of the reign of Edward the Confessor, the same island 
was infested by Godwin, earl of Kent, and his son Harold, then in 
rebellion ; and in the subsequent reign of Harold II. it was laid under 
contribution by Tostig, the king’s rebellious brother. Winchester 
ae to be the principal seat of royalty in the reign of William 
om a 
The New Forest became the scene of several disasters to the family 
of age the Conqueror, which were popularly regarded as judg- 
on him for his arbit conduct in the formation or extension 
of the forestal jurisdiction. His son Richard lost his life here by what 
Camden d as a ‘pestilential blast :’ his grandson Henry, son 
of Robert, was en led among the branches and killed while hunting ; 
his successor William Rufus was shot by a random arrow by 
Walter Tyrrel in 1100. 
In the civil war between the supporters of King Stephen (then a 
) and the Empress Maud, Winchester Cathedral and Wolvesey 
the residence of H of Blois, bishop of Winchester and 
brother of Stephen, were in the hands of the king’s party, and Win- 
Castle and other parts of the city in the hands of the empress. 
’s friends were gradually dispossessed of all oe held, 
e castle ; and, when cm pe es ap gear it is said that ms 
esca, being carried throu, € opposing army, wrappe 
shes vend ike al for interment. Her natural brother 
and chief supporter, the Earl of Gloucester, was taken soon after at 


building, with strong buttresses and a curiously-raftered oak roof, 
forms the parish church of the village of Beaulieu. St, Dionysius’s 
(commonly called St. Denis’s) Priory, is on the bank of the Itchin 
above Southampton. It was founded by Henry I. for Augustinian or 
Black Canons. The ruins are of small extent, and appear to have 
formed the west end of the priory church. 

In the beginning of the reign of Charles I. the Duke of Buckingham 
was stabbed at Portsmouth, and in the civil war of that reign this 
county was the scene of partial hostilities. The strong posts of the 
Isle of Wight were early in the contest secured for the Parliament, 
and the island was thus preserved from subsequent disturbance. But 
the most remarkable event in the contest that occurred in this county 
was the defence of Basing House, near Basingstoke, by its possessor, 
John Paulet, marquis of Winchester. The investment commenced in 
August 1643, and continued, probably at intervals, for two years. 
Cromwell, in October 1645 took the house by storm, and burned it to 
the ground. In 1647, Charles L, after his escape from Hampton 
Court, remained concealed at Titchfield House till he gave himself up 
to Colonel Hammond, governor of the Isle of Wight. He was 
imprisoned for some time at Carisbrook, and afterwards at Hurst 
Castle. 

Statistics.—According to the Census Returns of 1851, there were then 
in the county 818 places of worship, containing 214,674 sittings. Of these 
places of worship 389 belonged to the Church of England, 187 to five 
sections of Methodists, 116 to Independents, 69 to Baptists, 13 to Roman 
Catholics, 7 to Mormons, 6 to Quakers, 6 to Unitarians, and 25 to minor 
bodies. he number of Sunday schools was 576 with 44,828 scholars. Of 
these Sunday schools 322 belonged to the Church of England, 98 to 
Independents, 58 to Wesleyan Methodists, 45 to Baptists, 21 to Primitive 
Methodists, 20 to Bible Christians, and 12 to minor bodies, The 
number of day schools in the county was 1508 with 57,960 scholars ; 
of these 487 were public schools with 39,906 scholars, and 1021 were 
private schools with 18,054 scholars, Of evening schools for adults 
there were 33 with 677 scholars, Of literary and scientific institutions 
the county possessed 30, with an aggregate membership of 4239, 
oe libraries connected with these institutions contained in all 19,805 
volumes, 
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PR ne were 13 — banks in the qo poy beeing 
ton, Andover, Basingsto! Gosport, Havant, Lymington, 
Newport (Isle of Wight), Petersfield, Portsmouth, mn and 
Winchester. The total amount owing to depositors on November 
20th 1852 was 576,6500. 6s. 5d. 

HAMPSHIRE, NEW. [New Hawpsuree. 

HAMPSTEAD, Middlesex, a village in the parish of St. John, 
Hampstead, is situated on a considerable eminence, about 4 miles 
N.W. from London, in 51° 33’ N. lat., 0° 10’ W. long. The parish 
has been constituted a Union under the Poor-Law Board, and contains 
an area of 2252 acres, and a population in 1851 of 11,986. The 
living is a pei curacy in the archdeaconry of Middlesex and 
diocese of London. The salubrity of the air, and the extensive and 
pleasant prospects obtained from the heath, which is on the summit 
of the hill on which the village is built, have rendered Hampstead a 
favourite place of residence and of holiday resort. Many handsome 
villas have been erected in the vicinity, and on the line of the Hamp- 
stead road to London. The village is lighted with gas and paved. 
Hampstead church, erected in 1745, was enlarged in 1844. Itis in 
the Italian style, and will accommodate 1600 persons. In the parish 
are two district churches, a proprietary chapel, places of worship for 
Baptists, Independents, English Presbyterians, Wesleyan Methodists, 
Unitarians, and Roman Catholics, and several National, Infant, Pres- 
byterian, and Roman Catholic schools. The vill contains a 
savings bank, a li institution, a public library, and a dispensary. 
At Haverstock Hill in this parish, is the extensive new building for 
the Orphan Working School. (Communication from Hampstead.) 

HAMPSTEAD, NORRIS, [Benxsuree.]} 

HAMPTON. [Mrppesex.] 

HAMPTON, LITTLE. ([Svussex.] 

HANAN, the capital of the province of Hanau in the Electorate of 
Hesase-Cassel in Germany, is situated in an extensive plain on the river 


Kinzig, near its junction with the Main, 12 miles by railway E. from |’ 


Frankfurt-am-Main, and 86 miles 8,8.W. from Cassel, and has a popu- 
lation of about 16,000 including the suburbs. It consists of an old 
and a new town. In the former is the magnificent castle, the gymna- 
sium, the theatre, the hospital, and the synagogue. The new town 
has straight broad streets, and in the middle of it a large market- 
place, forming an oblong parallelogram, with handsome fountains in 
the four corners, and the large town-hall at one end. The cathedral 
has a leaning tower, like that at Pisa. Hanau is the leading manufac- 
turing town in Hesse-Cassel ; its industrial products comprise silks, 
ribands, cottons, carpets, leather, gloves, hosiery, porcelain, jewellery, 

i &c. -There is also a considerable trade in wine, timber, and 
casks. In the vicinity are the electoral palace of Philipsruhe and 
the baths of Wilhelmsbad. On October 80, 1813, Napoleon I. in his 
retreat from Leipzig totally defeated at Hanau an army of Bavarians 
and Austrians, Seeman by Prince Wrede. 

HANDSWORTH. \eoepaepr pv eca 

HANLEY, Staffordshire, one of the pottery towns, is situated near 
the centre of the pottery district, in 53° 2’ N. lat., 2° 9’ W. long., 
distant about a mile N. from Stoke, and 149 miles N.W. from London, 
The township of Hanley is united with that of Shelton into one 
market-town, the largest in the district, of which the population in 
1851 was 25,369. It stands on the south-western slope of a gently- 
rising eminence. The streets, which are of good width, have side 
pavements for foot passengers, and are lighted with The town 
contains some elegant houses and spacious shops. e market-hall 
is a convenjent building. The chapel at Hanley is a commodious 
brick building, with a tower 100 feet high. The Wesleyan and New 
Connexion Methodists, Independents, and Baptists have places of 
worship, and there are National and British schools, a government 
school of design, and a mechanics institute. The population are 
chiefly engaged in the earthenware manufacture. There is a large 
paper-mill. Wednesday and Saturday are the market-days, 

NOVER, THE KINGDOM OF, is situated between 51° 18’ 

and 58° 52’ N. lat., 6° 35’ and 11° 41’ E. long. It is bounded N.W. 

Wy. the German Ocean; N. by the Elbe (which separates it from 

olstein, Hamburg, and Mec lenburg) ; E, and 8.E. by Prussia and 

Brunswick; §8.W. by Hesse-Cazsel, Lippe, and Prussia; and W. by 
Holland. 

Area and Subdivisione.—The entire area of the kingdom of Hanover 
is about 14,830 square miles: the population in 1852 was 1,819,253. 
The following table shows the principal divisions | ean users 
of the kingdom, with the extent and population of each :— 


| Area in Eng.| Population, | 


Lenddrostelen. | Capitals, | Square Miles, | Dee. , 1853. | 
Jp cette — oe legen 
Hanover . . ./|Hanover , ..| 2,830 $49,958 
| Hildesheim . | Hildesheim . 1,722 $67,883 
Lineburg « + «| Lineburg , ‘a 4,340 338,764 
Stade . «4 | Stade, , 2,624 270,834 
Omnabriick . « «| Osnabrick , . 2,414 261,965 
NT 605s. 9) AMR. aye ed 1,156 185,129 
Clausthal . ¢ Clausthal , 244 | 85,720 
| —— 
Total . . i ae wey 14,830 | 1,819,253 
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wealth, and are covered with forests of red pine and fir, 
oaks and other timber. Between the mountains are the 
valleys, and where the country slopes from the m i 
plain there is excellent arable land. Then follows a sandy tract, 
Heath of Liineburg, from 50 to 70 miles in breadth, which crosses 
kingdom from east to west, and, where left to itself, is covered 
heath, and in some places with fir. It is an elevated flat, broken 
towards the north by sand-hills, In the lower tracts are 
Bourtanger and the Saterland 

on the Ems, and the Hoch Moor, which occupies the north- 
angle of the kingdom. The low-country by the sea-coast is below 
sea-level, and is protected by embankments and dykes similar to those 
of Holland. All this part of the country is alluvial, and numerous 
marine substances are found preserved in it, , 
The principal rivers are the Exp, which receives the Jetze, 
Ilmenau, Este, and Oste; the Wrsunr, the chief affluent of which in 
Hanover is the Leine; and the Ems, which receives in its course 
the Liihe; all these rivers empty themselves into the German Ocean. 
There are only two large lakes; the Steinhudermeer and the Dii- 
mersee, which latter abounds in fish. In East Friesland is the sub- 
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Hanover and Minden line has about 35 miles in Hanover. Some other 
lines are in course of construction or projected. 

Geology and Mineralogy.—The moun regions belong m to 
the Silurian system: under this is granite, which in several p 
forms the surface rock. Flinty-slate and clay-slate, known as grau- 
wacké, are the most prevalent strata. Above these are shales and 
limestone rocks; and in the hills between the Weser and the Leine 
carboniferous strata occur. The sandy moors and plains are 
composed of the clays and sands of the Wealden formation, and 
abound in fossil animal and vegetable remains. Over these wide 
districts numerous granite boulders, many of very large size, are 
scattered. 

The mineral riches of the kingdom are very important; mining 
forming a principal branch of the national industry. The more valu- 
able metals are chiefly found in the Harz Mountains; the mines are 
worked by the government, and some in conjunction with the govern- 
ment of Brunswick. Gold is found, but in extremely small quantities, 
Lead, rich in silver, is worked rs in the neighbourhood of 
Clausthal and on the Brunswick border, Copper mines are worked 
in the same localities, and. the ore is very Lycayerite Zinc is also 
obtained, Iron-ore is widely diffused, and the ore is rich, but the 
works are much less productive than they might be rendered under a 
better system of working, Coal is found in several places between 
the Leine and the Weser. There are considerable salt mines. 

Climate, Soil, Productions.—The climate is on the whole mild and 
temperate, differing of course according to the relative situation of 
mountain or plain, &e. The lower parts are moist, and fogs are frequent; 
but the winters are milder than in the interior. On the sea-coast violent 
hurricanes are not unfrequent during the winter. The prevailing 
winds are the north-west in winter, the east in spring, and the south- 
west in summer. The mean annual temperature of the kingdom is 
about 46° Fahr., at Liineburg it is 48°, in the Harz district it is only 
43°, The average annual fall of rain is about 23°5 inches. 

On the whole, the soil is of inferior quality. The most fertile dis- 
tricts are the flat alluvial tracts at the mouths of the Elbe and Weser, 
and generally in those ad occupied by the Wealden clays, Next 
to these are the banks of the rivers and the narrow valleys and lower 
slopes of the mountain districts, especially where the limestone rocks 
prevail. Much of Arenburg is only fit for grazing. The broad belt 
of sandy heath is for the most but many hundred 
thousand acres of land susceptible of cultivation still lie waste; anda 
large part of the inferior soil is, owing to insufficiency of manure and 
the backward condition of agriculture erally, far from bein, 
rendered as productive as it might be. The excessive subdivision o} 
the land, with the consequent smallness of the farms and inadequacy 
of capital, is said to be a principal cause of this inferiority in the state 


of agriculture. Still agriculture is the chief source of subsistence to — 


the inhabitants, and more attention has been paid to its improve- 
ment by landowners and other influential persons within the last few 
years. Of the entire area of the country about two-fifths are returned 
as arable and meadow land; a somewhat larger amount is occupied 
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waste land, lakes, and rivers ; and the remainder, equal to 1,434,000 
is occupied by forests. The richest corn provinces are—Hildes- 
Géttingen, the south of Kalenberg, the lower part of Gruben- 

marsh lands on the Elbe, Jetze, Oste, Weser, Leine, and 

of Osnabriick and East Friesland. Rye is generally grown 
Oats and barley are largely grown, and a good deal is 
to England. Potatoes are universally cultivated. Turnips 
a ly grown. The country produces flax, tobacco, hops, 


P' 

the marsh-land the breeding of cattle is more followed than 
ture. East Friesland has the finest breed of cattle : it possesses 
favourite breed of large-sized cows and oxen, has numerous 
excellent horses, of which several thousand are annually 
to Italy and elsewhere. The total number of horses in 
is estimated at about 300,000; of cattle, 950,000; sheep, 
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wo-thirds are exported. The immense heaths in the duchy of Liine- 

joes, bed ante used as sheep-walks, and when the heath is in blossom 
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so obtained is valued at nearly 50,0001. per annum. 
, Bremen, 
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conse- 
bsg The commerce of the kingdom, though considerable, is far 
being what might be ex from its favourable situation and 

fine navigable rivers. It is chiefly confined to the exportation of the 
of the woed Ss the importation of colonial articles, 
manufactures, ch silks, jewellery, and wines, fruits, &c. 

The principal commercial Faery is Emden ; and Miinden, at the junction 
of the Werra and the Fulda, has an active trade with the interior 
of Germany. There are four annual fairs at Hanover, and two at 
Osnabriick, to which goods are brought from the fairs of Brunswick, 
Leipzig, and Frankfurt. 

Religion, ion,—The religion is the Protestant : of the inhabit- 
ants, 1,494,033 are Lutherans; 95,220, Calvinists ; and 1071 of other 
sects, Mennonites and Moravians. There are 217,367 Roman 
Catholics, chiefly resident in Osnabriick and Hildesheim; and 11,562 
Jews. There isa minister of religious worship and public instruction. 
The affairs of the Lutheran and Calvinistic (or Reformed) Churches are 
under consistories. The Roman Catholic Church is under 
two bishops. A good deal of attention is paid to education. A 
superior board in Hanover directs all matters relative to the schools. 
Hanover has a university at GérrinceN; an academy for the equestrian 
order ; several special academies or colleges, and central normal 
schools; 17 attended by about 2250 pupils; 13 grammar 
schools, with 2000 scholars; and 3430 popular schools, attended by 
215,000 scholars, in the towns and co’ , of which schools 3086 
are Protestant and 344 Roman Catholic. ere are besides numerous 
poorhouses, workhouses, and charitable institutions. Justice is 
Sepoph Clanathd and Vy the megistentes of the royal manorial, and 

, e magistrates o: royal, manorial, an 
other minor courts. ” as ed Tt 

Hanover is a limited monarchy, with two chambers. Besides the 
prema” | there is a council of state. The revenue is chiefly derived 
from the royal demesnes and forests, the mines and salt-works, the 
tolls on the Elbe and Weser, the receipts on the railways, the post- 
office, direct (land, house, and iaecunak Wek indirect taxes, export, 
import, and transit duties, and state lotteries. The total estimated 
revenue for 1853-4 was 8,005,099 dollars (about 1,200,0002.); the total 
by korntag was estimated at 8,332,718 dollars (1,249,900/.); leaving 
a deficiency of 327,619 dollars (49,0002). The national debt amounts 
to 36,522,887 dollars (5,473,002). 

The mili establishment is 18,500 infantry, 3720 cavalry, 1450 
pone in all 23,670 regulars, besides the militia, or landwehr. All 
men able to bear arms, from the age of 17 to that of 50 without 

are liable to serve in the landsturm, or local militia. 
There are 10 garrison towns. The manufactures connected with the 
army hre—one of small-arms at Herzberg, one of gunpowder at 
Hersen, and a cannon-foundry in Hanover. 

History.—In the remotest times of which we have any record the 
countries between the Elbe and the Weser were inhabited by small 
Fp one tribes of hunters and herdsmen. The Cherusci, celebrated 
for eg Ihe the Roman general Quintilius Varus, dwelt about 
the Harz and into Westphalia; the Chauci were at the mouth of 
the Weser; the ep ceyire or Lombards, on both sides of the Elbe. 
When Charlemagne introduced the Christian religion the country 
was in the power of the Saxons. Though subsequently, as the imperial 
power , many powerful lords, both spiritual and temporal, 
arose with almost despotic authority, yet the condition of the people 
improved; the mines of the Harz aad. the salt springs of Liinebu 


were and a considerable traffic began, by which Bardowiec 
and Gandersheim in particular profited. Otho the Great gave in 970 
the investiture of the duchy of Saxony to Hermann Billing, a wealthy 


last descendant, us, in 1107. His successor, Henry the Black, 
duke of Bavaria, and brother of Guelf, or Welf, a prince of the north 
of Italy, marrying a princess of the house of Billing, obtained with 
her the duchy of Liineburg, and afterwards acquired Brunswick, 
Géttingen, and other principalities. 

The broils and troubles which continued for nearly a hundred years 
after the death of his son, Henry the Lion, rendered general the habit 
of living for security in fortified towns. Numerous little republics 
rose, several of which became considerable cities. The Hanseatic 
League found great favour here, and of the 85 towns composing that 
celebrated confederation 13 were in the present kingdom of Hanover. 
We cannot trace the various partitions of territory which took place 
in consequence of the division of the Guelf family into different 
branches, all of which have however become extinct except those of 
Brunswick Wolfenbiittel and Brunswick Liineburg, the latter of which 
succeeded to the throne of England on the death of Queen Anne in 
1712. In consequence of this event the electors of Hanover continued 
to be kings of Great Britain till, on the death of William IV., the 
crown of Great Britain devolving on Queen Victoria, and the succession 
to the throne of Hanover being limited to the male line, the two 
countries were separated ; and the Duke of Cumberland, eldest sur- 
viving brother of King William, ascended the throne of Hanover by 
the name of Ernest Augustus. 

Hanover co-operated with Great Britain in the war of 1741, and in 
the Seven Years’ War, which latter was peculiarly disastrous to it, as 
the country was through the whole time the arena of hostile armies, 
and suffered both from friends and foes, The tranquillity which 
Northern Germany enjoyed for nearly thirty years after the peace of 
Paris, 1763, and the vast increase of the commerce of England in North 
America, doubled the trade of Bremen, Hamburg, and Altona with 
the interior of Germany, which was still further augmented from 
1792 to 1803 by the ruin of the commerce of France and Holland ; 
and this trade being carried on from those sea-ports through Hanover, 
gave an extraordinary impulse to the prosperity of that kingdom. 

From the spring of 1793 Hanover took part in the war with 
France, but in 1795 was included in the convention between France 
and Prussia for the neutrality of the north of Germany. Bonaparte 
took possession of Hanover in 1803, and tréated it like a conquered 
country. In 1806 Prussia announced that Hanover had been ceded 
by France in exchange for Anspach, Cleves, and Neufchitel, and was 
for ever incorporated with Prussia. Bonaparte however again took 

ossession of it in the following year, and retained it till after the 
ttle of Leipzig in 1813, when the whole electorate was restored to 
the lawful sovereign, who assumed in 1815 the title of King of Han- 
over, that of elector having ceased by the dissolution of the German 
empire. In 1819 constitution was introduced with a general assembly 
of the estates of the kingdom in one chamber; and in 1833 a new 
constitution was agreed to by the estates, and sanctioned by King 
William IV., who however made various changes in fourteen of the 
articles. This constitution was abrogated by a proclamation of his 
successor Ernest on his accession to the throne, a proceeding which 
led to very serious disturbances. The present constitution is virtually 
the same as that of 1819. 

HANOVER, a landdrostei, or province, in the kingdom of Hanover, 
in Germany, comprises the former principality of Kalenberg or Calen- 
berg, and the counties of Hoya and Diepholz. It is bounded N. b; 
the territories of Brerffén and the province of Stade, from which it is 
separated by the Weser and the Aller; E. by the provinces of Liine- 
burg and Hildesheim ; 8, be Brunswick, Lippe, and Prussian West- 
phalia; and W. by Westphalia, the Hanoverian province of Osnabriick, 
and the grand duchy of Oldenburg. The area of the province is 2330 
square miles, and the population, according to the census of Decem- 
ber 3, 1852, amounted to 349,958. ‘ 

The principality of Kalenberg, which forms the southern portion of 
the province, comprises the basin of the Lower Leine, which river 
drains its central and eastern part; and a part of the basin of the 
Weser, which crosses the south-west of the’ principality and again 
touches its north-western border. The southern part of the princi- 
pality is traversed by numerous offsets from the Harz Mountains, the 

ighest ridges being the Deister Hills to the south-west of the city of 
Hanover, and the Siintel Hills farther west, near a detached territory 
of Hesse-Cassel. The plain between these two es is celebrated 
for one of the exploits of the Saxon hero, Wittekind, who here sur- 

rised and annihilated one of Charlemagne’s armies in A.D, 782. A 
iow sepulchral mound and remains of the Saxon entrenchments still 
mark the scene of the engagement. The northern districts are level, 
in parts marshy, but in general well adapted for agriculture, with the 
exception of Gess Moor, a large region of bog which extends to the 
forth of the town of Hanover, between the Fuhse, the Leine, and the 
Aller. Another moor lies westward of this, between the Leine and 
the Weser. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, flax, potatoes, and colza are 
the principal crops. Some beet-root for making sugar, tobacco, and 
hemp are also grown. There is a good breadth of meadow and pas- 
ture land, and a considerable number of horned cattle and sheep are 
reared. Timber is abundant in the mountainous districts in the 
south-west of the province, Great quantities of turf are cut in the 
bogs for fuel, The principality takes its name from the village of 


lord in ay Sagas, family it remained till the death of the 
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Kalenberg, on the left bank of the Leine, 12 miles S. from Hanover. 
On the right bank of the river are the ruins of an old castle, once the 
residence of the princes of Kalen’ Hanoven is the chief town 
of the province and of the kingdom. Hameln, a town on the left bank 
of the Weser, in the south-west of the province, 25 miles from Hano- 
ver, has about 7000 inhabitants, It is situated in 52° 5’ 29" N. lat., 
9° 20’ 18" E, long., and is an important position, as it commands the 
navigation of the Weser. It is surrounded by a wall, and was formerly 
defended also by a citadel called Fort George, on the left bank of the 
river, but this the French blew up in 1806. The town though small 
has some large public buildings, including two Lutheran churches, a 
Calvinist mecting-house, and a monastery. Its position on a navigable 
river and on one of the high roads leading from Hanover to the Rhine, 
make it a place of some commercial activity. The inhabitants ane 
occupation in the river trade, in the salmon fishery of the Weser, ani 
in the tan-yards, breweries, distilleries, and pipe and tobacco factories 
of the town, A good river harbour was formed here in 1734 by the 
construction of a ean sluice, 

About 12 miles higher up the Weser, and inclosed -é Brunswick, is 
the isolated district of Bodenwerder, belonging to the province of 
Hanover. The little walled town of Bodenwerder ia built on an island 
in the Weser, and has about 1500 inhabitants. A little higher up the 
Weser, on its left bank, and touching Westphalia, is another outlying 
district of the province named Polle, with a small town of the same 
name and of about 1000 inhabitants. 

The county of Hoya lies west of the principality of Kalenberg, and 
comprises the most north-western part of the province between the 
Weeer, Oldenburg, and the republic of Bremen, The river Hunte 
separates it for a few miles from Oldenburg. The other rivers are the 
Aue, which runs east across the southern portion of the county, and 
joins the Weser on the left bank a little above Nienburg; and the 
Dehme, another feeder of the Weser, which drains the north-west 
district. The surface of the county is almost a dead flat, consisting 
for the most part of marshy and sandy wastes. The best land is along 
the rivers, where the soil consists of a rich fertile loam, The farm 
ee are similar to those mentioned above. Horned cattle, light 

orses, pigs, and sheep are reared, Honey is abundant, especially in 
the moors, where the heath is said to be very attractive to the bees, 
There is a considerable portion of forest land, from which and the 
peat bogs the inhabitants obtain fuel. Linen and linen-yarn are the 
only industrial products properly so called. Ths county is named 
from the old castle and town of Hoya, situated on the left bank of the 
Weser, 40 miles N.W. from Hanover. Hoya is a market-town with 
about 2000 inhabitants, and some trade on the Weser, which is here 
crossed by a bridge, The capital of the county is Nienburg, situated 
35 miles by railway N.W. from Hanover, on the right bank of the 
Weser, which is here crossed by a stone bridge. It was formerly for- 
tified, but its defences have been dismantled. There are two churches, 
an hospital, and about 5000 inhabitants, who manufacture vinegar and 
linen, and trade in wood and coal. 

The county of Diepholz is a small territory lying south-west of the 
county of Hoya, and like it presents a heathy marshy surface, inter- 

with some fertile spots on which hemp and flax are grown, 
and diversified in the west and south by a few undulations. It is 
drained by the Hunte, which forms the outlet of the Dummersee, 
the largest lake in the whole province, situated close éo the Olden- 
burg frontier. Near the lake there is good pasture land. Many of 
the marshes in this part of the province have peen drained by canals 
after the Dutch fashion, and converted into frable land. The chief 
town of the county, Diepholz, stands on the right bank of the Hunte, 
35 miles W. from Nienburg, and has about 2500 inhabitants. 

The province is traversed by various railroads leading from the city 
of Hanover to Brunswick, Harburg, Bremen, Minden, Hildesheim, 
and Gottingen. [Hanover, Kingdom of.] 

HANOVER, the capital of the kingdom of Hanover, is situated in 
52° 22’ N. lat., 9° 42’ E. long., in an agreeable, well-cultivated plain, 
on the river Leine, which is navigable from the city to its junction 
with the Weser; it contains with the suburbs about 40,000 
inhabitants, 

The city consists of three parte—the Old Town, the AZgidian New 
Town, and the New Town on the left bank of the river. In the Old 
Town the streets are for the most part crooked and narrow, and the 
houses old-fashioned and irregular, but the two other parts are hand- 
some and regularly built, the city having been much improved since it 
has become the permanent residence of the king, Outside of the walls 
are two suburbs, the Linden and the Gartengemeinde. The most 
interesting public buildings are the royal palace, with the opera-houso 
and palace church, the viceroy’s palace, the landstiinde-haus (meeting- 
house of the chambers), the mint, the arsenal, the royal mews, the 
town-hall (a fine old gothic edifice, with a good library of 40,000 
volumes), and the royal library with the archives, Hanover has also 
Lutheran, German, and French Calvinist, and Roman Catholic 
churches, and a synagogue. Among the charitable institutions are 
the Orphan Asylum, infirmaries, hospitals, and poor-houses, For 
the purposes of education there are the Georgianum (a collegiate 
establishment for the sons of nobles), a lyceum, an industrial sna, 
many elementary schools, and a seminary for schoolmasters; also 
scientific, artistic, and other societies, The manufactures are nume- 


country palace of 


France, and Prussia was concluded here : 
which preceded the peace of Dresden. The walls, with five 

broad ditches, were partly levelled in 1780, and laid out in a 
and the remainder converted into a handsdme esplanade, on L 


style, and the Waterloo Column, 162 feet hig! i 
Victory on the summit. 
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Liineburg, is sitanted on the left bauk of the southern = 8 of tho 
Elbe, opposite Hamburg, 106 miles by railway N, from the city of 
Hanover, and has about 8000 inhabitants. It is surrounded by walls 
and defended by a citadel, which also commands the passage of the 
Elbe. There are two churches, an hospital, a gunpowder factory, 
sugar refineries, tanyards; manufactories of woollen linen, ‘and 
hosiery ; and an active transit trade with Hamburg and the countries 
south of the Elbe, The timber trade of also is extensive. 
A steam ferry affords frequent and rapid fo) 
burg. i 
the Quays, go 


of Germany) the harbour was dee o 
accommodation for 500 vessels, which may now land their cargoes on 
the wharfs, The depth of the channel between and 

at feet at low and 15 feet at high water. The port extends to the 
railwa; 


four miles and a half. 

HARDINGSTONE, Northamptonshire, a village and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the Mo of Hardingstone, is situated in 52° 13’ 
N. lat., 0° 52’ W. long., distant 2 miles 8. by E. from Northam) 
and 62 miles N.W. from London. The population of the in 
1851 was 1196. The living of ingstone is a vicarage in the arch- 
deaconry of Northampton and diocese of Peterbo: i 
Poor-Law Union contains 19 parishes and one with an area of 
32,560 acres, and a population in 1851 of 9,156, Besides the parish 
church, which is 
school for boys and an Infant school. In the parish, on an eminence 
near the road from London to Northampton, is one of the crosses 
erected in memory of Queen Eleanor by Edward I, It is octangular 


and richly ornamented. 
HAREWOOD. [Yor«sutre.] 
HARFLEUR, [Surve Inréntevrs.] 
HARLECH. RIONETHSHIRE. ] 


HARLOW, [Essex.] 

HARO. (Casritta LA VIEJA.] 

HAROLD'S CROSS. [Dusttn, County of.] 

HARPER'S FERRY. [Vurornra.] 

HARRINGTON, [Cumpertann.] | , 

HARROGATE, HARROWGATE, or HIGH HARROGATE, West 
Riding of Yorkshire, a small town and moet > place in the of 
Knaresborough, is situated in 54° N, lat., 1° 31’ W. long., 20 
miles W. by N. from York, 208 miles N.N.W. from London by road, 
196 miles by the Great Northern line of railway, and 222 miles by the 
London and North-Western line. The po tion of the town of 
Harrogate was 3678 in 1851. The living is a perpetual curacy in the 
archdeaconry of Richmond and diocese of Ripon, The local govern- 
ment is in the hands of 21 commissioners. , 

Harrogate rose into notice in the early part of the last century, in 
consequence of the reputed efficacy of its medicinal springs. Itis now 
one'ét the principal watering places in the north of England. Harro- 
gate is usually thronged with visitors during the season, which com- 
mences in May and continues till September. The town is lighted 
with gas. The church at High Harrogate, a neat early English struc- 
ture, was consecrated about 20 years back. The In lependents, 
Wesleyan Methodists, and W: Reformers have a 

an 


re there are in Harrogate British and National 


t school; and at Bachelors Gardens, about a mile and a half 
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ly of early English style, there are a National 
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distant, is a small Endowed school. A mechanics institute is in the 
town. Bath Hospital will accommodate about 100 patients, 
institution is for the benefit of poor invalids. The mineral 
are of different qualities, sulphureous, chalybeate, and saline 
Se tn sulphur well is in Low Harrogate, about 
a from 


High Harrogate. 
HARROLD, Bedfordshire, a market-town in the parish of Harrold, 
situated near the N. tonshire border on the banks of the river 
in 52° 13’ N. lat., 0° 36’ W. long., distant 9 miles N.W. from 
miles N.N.W. from London by road. The population 
Harrold in 1851 was 1083. The living is a vicarage 
of Bedford and diocese of Ely. The parish 
has been recently repaired, has a handsome spire. 
for Independents, a National school, and alms- 
ix wi The market-house is a neat building. Lace 
ufactured to a small extent: malting, brewing, brick-making, 
e-making are carried on. Tuesday is the market-day: fairs 
are held on the second Tuesday of May and October 11th, 
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N. by Norfolk, 8. by the hundred of Stow, E. by the hundred of 
Hoxne, and W. by hundred of Blackbourn. e hundred con- 
tains an area of 49,895 acres, and a population in 1851 of 16,441. 
Hartismere Poor-Law Union contains 32 parishes and townships, with 
an area of 53,530 acres, and a po m in 1851 of 18,850. 
HARTLAND, [Devonsuire. 
HARTLEPOOL, Durham, a sea-port and market-town in the pari 
= 1, is situated in 54° 41’ N, lat., 1° 11’ W. long., distant 


road, and 264 miles by the Great Northern, and York Newcastle and 


& 


Berwick railways. population of the borough and parish in 1851 
was 9503. The li is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry and 
diocese of Durham. town is governed under a charter of Queen 


Elizabeth by a mayor, recorder, and 12 capital burgesses. For 
Sielien guiecesa tt to nudes the’ management of a Local Board of 


Health. 

. Hartlepool is built on a small peninsula jutting out into the seaa 
few miles from the mouth of the river Tees : peninsula is partly 
Slake, which is at low water, into 


snepemneny 28 fi 
the place Tag? the pool or slake 


the walls were erected, and 
the walls some portions stillremain. The old haven is disused. The 
i a pier run out on the south side of the 
: it is easily accessible, and affords a safe retreat in rough 
weather. Laden vessels under 100 tons can be accommodated in the 
harbour. A lighthouse stands on Garrison point, and life-boats are 
maintained by su tion. 
The town consists 


from the town, is extensive, affording accommo- 
number of vessels, There is an extensive take of 
l. Turbot is sent to the London markets. 
Many tons of fish are salted for exportation. Saturday is the market- 
day. Fairs are held on May 14th, August 21st, October 9th, and 
November 27th. Hartlepool is visited in summer by numerous 
’ families for bathing. 
The parish church, dedicated to St. Hilda, is chiefly in the early 
English style. It occupies an elevated site at the south-east end of 


the town; the south door has some late Norman enrichments, At the 
west end is a tower with an embattled t and crocketed pinna- 
cles ; flying buttresses, The 


it is supported by very large and bo! 
Independents, United Presb Wesleyan and Primitive 
and Roman Catholics have places of worship. A Seamen’s 
Bethel is maintained in Victoria Dock. There are two Free schools, 
National schools, a Roman Catholic school, a mechanics institute, a 
news-room, and a savings bank, A county court is held in the town. 
On the town moor are the remains of a breast-work, and along the 
shore the remains of some batteries. 
number and tonnage of vessels registered as belonging to the 
of fe cogetrm on December 31st, 1853, were :—Under 50 tons 3, 
17; e 50 tons 124, tonnage 26,777; steam-vessels 6, 
124. The vessels w entered and cleared at the port 
853 were : ing trade, inwards, sailing-vessels 327, tonnage 
-yeasels 16, tonnage 605: outwards, sailing-vessels 6584, 
854,174; steam-vessels 30, 7533. Colonial and 
inwards, sailing-vessels, British 409, tonnage 75,868 ; 
tonnage 98,858 : outwards, British 639, tonnage 124,368 ; 
1624, tonnage 214,344. Foreign trade, steam-vessels, British, 
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E. from Durham, 253 miles N. by W. from London by | borough, 


inwards 17, tonnage 3802 ; outwards 21, tonnage 4988. The amount 
of customs duties received at the port in 1851 was 6690J. Qs. 2d. 

When Bruce declared his pretensions to the Scottish crown his 
English ions were forfeited, and the borough of Hartlepool 
was granted to the Clifford family, by which it was long held. It was - 
plundered by the Scots in 1312, and again taken by them in 1315, a 
year after the battle of Bannockburn. Hartlepool furnished five ships 
and 145 seamen to the fleet of Edward IIL. before Calais. In the 
northern rebellion under the Earls of Northumberland and Westmore- 
land, in the time of Elizabeth, Hartlepool was taken by the rebels. 
The Scottish army, which came to the aid of the Parliamentarians in 
the civil war of Charles I., took Hartlepool in 1644: it was retained 
by them till 1647, when they evacuated it, and it was occupied by a 
garrison of Parliamentarians. 

HARTLEY. [NorrHuMBERLAND.] 

HARTLEY-WINTNEY, Hampshire, a village and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union in the parish o} Hartley-Wintney, is situated in the 
north-eastern corner of the county, in 51° 18’ N. lat., 0° 53’ W. long,, 
distant 26 miles N.E. from Winchester, and 38 miles 8.W. by W. from 
London by road. The population of the parish of Hartley-Wintney 
in 1851 was 1582. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and 
diocese of Winchester. Hartley-Wintney Poor-Law Union contains 
13 parishes and townships, with an area of 37,168 acres, and a popu- 
lation in 1851 of 11,230, Coach-building and tanning are carried on. 
Fairs are held on Shrove-Tuesday and June 29th, 

HARWICH, Essex, a seaport, market-town, and municipal and 
parliamentary borough, in the parish of Dovercourt, is situated on the 
extremity of a spit of land that projects into the estuary formed by 
the Stour and the Orwell, in 51° 57’ N. lat., 1° 17’ E. long. ; 15 miles 
N.E. by E. from Colchester, and 66 miles N.E, from London: the 
population of the borough was 4451 in 1851. The parliamentary 
, which was created in 1318 by Edward II., returns two 
members to Narr i Parliament ; a privilege which it has more 
than once forfei The municipal borough is governed by 4 
aldermen and 12 town councillors, one of whom is mayor. 

The town stands on an elevated site in a pleasant and healthy situa- 
tion. It chiefly consists of three principal streets, which are well paved 
and lighted with gas. The church of St. Nicholas, a large brick structure 
in the dicular style, with stone buttresses and steeple, was 
erected in 1821. The parish church of Dovercourt, which is in the 
decorated style, is situated two miles from Harwich on the Colchester 
road. There are chapels for Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, and 
Baptists. An esplanade, from which fine views of the harbour and 
the German Ocean are obtained, extends above a quarter of a mile 
southward from the town to Beacon Hill. A little east of the 
esplanade is a martello tower, and between this and the town on the 
north are two lighthouses to guide vessels into the harbour. Roman 
cement is manufactured in large quantities at Harwich from a parti- 
cular kind of stone which is found imbedded in the London clay, and 
is dredged at the entrance of theharbour. There is a manufactory of 
fossil manure called coprolite. Ship-building and the fisheries give 
employment to many hands. There is a well-supplied royal dockyard 
at Harwich, and the property under the Ordnance department is 
extensive. Steamers ply to London during the summer. There is 
also daily communication by steam-vessel with Ipswich. A branch 
railway to Harwich from the Manningtree station of the Eastern 
Counties line is nearly completed. In the town are National schools 
for boys and girls; a Corporation Free school for 32 boys; a 
savings bank; baths; a royal yacht club and reading-rooms; and 
a custom-house. Fairs are held on May Ist and October 18th ; 
weekly markets on Tuesday and Friday. 

The harbour, which is formed by the junction of the Stour and the 
Orwell, is protected on the east by Landguard Point, a promontory 
from the Suffolk coast, and on the south by the Beacon Cliff. 
Between these two points lie the entrances to the harbour, which are 
commanded by Lan Fort, erected in the reign of James I. 
The continued removals of the cement stone from the London clay, 
of which the Beacon Cliff is composed, have caused successive falls in 
the cliff to such an extent that since the beginning of the 18th century 
the low water-mark has gained full 600 feet on the Essex shore, and 
the harbour has been almost totally deprived of the shelter of the 
natural breakwater formed by the cliff. Landguard Point, against 
which the barrier formed by the Beacon Cliff tended to shoot the ebb 
tide, has by the deposit of shingle and beach advanced full 800 feet 
south of its former termination, and the main channel, which lies close 
under the Suffolk shore, was thus reduced to very narrow dimensions, 
In accordance with the Report of a Commission appointed in 1844, 
Harwich has been made a harbour of refuge. The works have cost 
upwards of 100,000/. The commissioners state that “Harwich harbour 
is remarkably well situated for the convenience of a north sea 
squadron, and for the protection of the mouth of the Thames. It is 
the only safe harbour along this coast, and is in the direct line of 
traffic between the Thames and the northern ports of the kingdom as 
well as of the trade from the north of Europe.” 

The number and tonnage of vessels registered as belonging to the 
port of Harwich on December 31st, 1853, were as follows :—Under 
50 tons 72, tonnage 2170; above 50 tons 54, to: e 5171. The 
number and tonnage of vessels entered and cleared at the port during 
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1858 were :—Coastwise, inwards, 584, tonnage 41,988 ; outwards, 424, | ships, commanded by the pirate landed at the mouth of the 
tonnage 19,000: colonial and foreign trade, inwards, 80 vessels, 6185 | river Rother, near = 
tons 178 vessels, 10,644 tons. led from th 
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HARZ MOUNTAINS, the most northern mountain in Ger- 
many, ies an area of above 1000 square miles, between 51° 30’ 
and 52° N. Jat, 10° and 11° 30’ E. long. It lies nearly parallel to the 
Frankenwald and Thitiringerwald, and about 60 miles from it, and 
runs east-south-east and west-north-west. Its length is about 55 
miles, its mean width about 19 miles. 

On the north and south the Harz Mountains rise with a rather 

ascent; on the east they sink into an elevated plain, and on the 
west pass gradually into the hilly tract which joins it in that direction. 
A line drawn from Ilsenburg over the Brocken, the Achtermanns- 
héhe, and the Bruchberg, divides the whole range into two parts, of 
which the eastern and lower is called the Lower Harz, and the 
western and higher the Upper Harz. The same line separates the 
waters which run to the Elbe and Weser respectively. No con- 
tinuous ridge is observable. The range consists of an assemb of 
irregular mountain summits, with generally level tops, and nearly all 
covered with earth and with trees. A few of the summits, which 
consist of granite and hornblende, are bare, and rise higher and with 
asteep ascent. The highest summits are—the Brocken, 3740 feet, 
the Kénigsberg, 3420 feet, the Bruchberg, 3420 feet, the Achtermanns- 
héhe, 2880 feet, and the Warmberg, 3080 feet above the sea-level. 
The valleys, some of which are wide, and others very narrow, lie in 
every direction. The forests are mostly composed of pine, except to the 
east, where the mountains are lower, and covered with elms, ash, oak, 
and beech, The higher parts are covered with snow from October 
to May. 

Phe inden of the Harz is granite, which however is generally 
covered with porphyry and silurian rocks as grauwacké, clay-slate, 
limestone, gypsum, and sandstone. In the western districts are rich 
lead-mines, which produce a considerable quantity of silver, and some 
copper mines: in the eastern districts iron-ore is abundant. There 
are some remarkable caverns in the range, asthe Baumanns-Hohle near 
Elbingerode, a series of six chambers 800 feet long, the entrance to 
which is 136 feet above the bed of the little river Bode, which runs at 
the foot of the mountain: this cavern is much visited on account 
of the fine stalactites it contains, 

The connection between the Harz Mountains and the Thiiringerwald 
is formed at the western extremity of both ranges by an elevated 
table-land lying south of the Harz, called the Eichsfeld, whose surface 
is perhaps 1500 feet above the sea-level. The western extremity of 
the Harz Mountains is connected with a hilly country, which extends 
beyond the Weser to the Egge range, east of Paderborn. The hills 
which occupy this district rarely rise to the elevation of mountains, 
except in the Solling, where the Moosberg attains 1680 feet. 

HASLEMERE. [Surrey.] 

HASLINGDEN, Lancashire, a market-town, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Whalley, is situated in 58° 48’ 
N. lat., 2° 20’ W. long., distant 86 miles S.E. from Lancaster, 204 
miles N.W. by N. from London by road, and 206 miles by the North- 
Western and East-Lancashire railways. The population of the town 
of Haslingden in 1851 was 6154. The living is a perpetual curacy in 
the archdeaconry and diocese of Manchester. Haslingden Poor-Law 
Union contains 10 townships, with an area of 26,711 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 50,424. 

Haslingden is situated on an eminence; the newer of the town 
being built about the base of the hill. The town is lighted with gas. 
The town-hall is a new building. The parochial chapel, a large and 
handsome edifice, was rebuilt, except the tower, near the close of last 
century. The font is about 300 years old. There are places of 
worship for Baptists, Independenta, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, 
Quakers, and Mormons; National schools, a school supported by 
Wesleyan Methodists, and a mechanics institute with a library. 
Petty sessions and a county court are held inthe town. The woollen 
cotton, and silk manufactures are extensively carried on. Flanne 
is largely manufactured. Several coal mines and stone quarries are 

n the vicinity. Wednesday and Saturday are the market-days. Two 
great fairs are held on May Sth and October 3rd. 

(Communication from Haslingden.) 

HASSELT. [Loivna.] 

HASTINGS, Sussex, a market-town, municipal and parliamentary 
borough, cinque port, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated 
in 50° 51’ N. lat., 0° 35’ E. long., distant 70 miles E. by N. from 
Chichester, 64 miles 8.E. by 8. from London by road, 76 miles by the 
London and South-Const railway, and 74 miles by the Tunbridge 
Wells and Hastings branch of the South-Eastern tathiay. The popu- 
lation of the municipal borough of Hastings in 1851 was 16,966 ; that 
of the parliamentary borough was 17,011. The borough is governed 
by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns 
two members to the Imperial Parliament. For sanitary purposes the 
borough is under the management of a Local Board of Health, The 
livings are in the archdeaconry of Lewes and diocese of Chichester, 
Hastings Poor-Law Union contains 13 parishes, with an area of 12,645 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 21,215. 

Hastings is a town of considerable antiquity. Mr. Dallaway, in his 
‘History of Western Sussex,’ says that “In 893 the Danes in 250 


selves of Apuldore, where, and at 
leader) they forts and ra 
ward of the country.” A more pro 
suggested by Mr. Kemble in his ‘Saxons in 
fortress, and bly at one time the town, of a tribe called the 
Haestingas, In 924 it was of sufficient im to have a mint. 
Hastings has returned two members to Parl pearytrekrm = of 


land,’ that it was the 


Edward III. As one of the cinque ports it ranks next in 
to Dover. 


lofty cliff, are the ruins of an ancient fortress. The town is ‘ 
with gas, and paved. The more recent streets, squares, and terraces 
are well built, and have many good houses. The climate is and 
the place has of late years been much resorted to during the 4 
season by invalids and others, for whom pecans mes Jey baths, 
libraries, and reading rooms, a theatre, an arcade, &c., have been pro- 
vided. A spacious terrace, called the Marine Parade, runs 


sea-front of the town, joining the Grand Parade of St. . 
Sea. There are two ancient churches, All Saints, erected in the 


aE 


is under the patronage of the co: ion. A Grammar school, 
founded in 1844, had 5 boarders el why day pupils in 1852. There 
are a mechanics institution, a savings bank, and numerous benevolent 
associations. The town-hall is a neat structure ee on arches, 
with a Soar sent ee it. iss eo public buil are : 
custom-house, a jail, dispensary, Aig tes A 

now to a great extent dependent on visitors. chief occupation is 
that of fishing, which employs about 90 boats, and a considerable 
number of the male population, Many persons are engaged in boat- 
building, and in lime-burning. A market for corn is held on Saturday; 
one for poultry and provisions is held daily; and a fish-market 
generally held every day on the beach. Fairs are held on 
Tuesday, July 26th, and November 23rd. ace 

St. s-on-Sea, was originally above a mile to 

Hastings, but the towns are now in fact united. In the Census 
returns, the agg of St. Leonard’s is included with that of the 
borough of Hastings. St. Leonard’s is a new town, which was com- 
menced about 1828 for visitors who found difficulty in procuring 


and detached villas, besides assembly-rooms, bath-houses, and ious 
hotels. The church will accommodate 900 The Wesleyan 
Methodists and Independents have chapels; and there are National 
and Infant schools, a literary and scientific institute, and a mechanics 
institute. The Grand Parade is joined to the Marine Parade of 
Hastings, and together they form one of the finest sea-walks in the 
kingdom. In the vicinity are many picturesque walks, 
HATFIELD. [Essex.] 


HATFIELD, or BISHOP'S HATFIELD, Hertfordshire, a market- 


town and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Hatfield, is 
situated in 51° 46’ N, lat., 0° 12’ W. long., distant 7 miles W.8.W. 
from Hertford, 19 miles N.N.W. from London by road, and 17} miles 
by the Great Northern railway. The population of the of 
Hatfield in 1851 was 8862. The living is a rectory in the archdea- 
conry of St. Albans and diocese of Rochester. Hatfield Poor-Law 
Union contains 4 es, with an area of 23,157 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 6274. : . 

he town of Hatfield lies on the slope of a hill on the high north 
road, and consists of a principal street intersected by a smaller one. 
The bishops of Ely had a palace here, which with the manor was 
seized by Henry VIII. ; the palace was the residence of Prince Edward, 
afterwards Edward VI., immediately before his accession. The 
Princess (afterwards queen) Elizabeth was here under the charge of 
Sir Thomas Pope during the latter part of the reign of her sister 
Mary, and held her first privy council here. The palace and manor 


were given by James I. in exchange for Theobalds, at Cheshunt, to 
Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards earl of Salisbury, in whose fami 
have since continued. The gateway and west end of the old 
are still standing. Hatfield House was built by Sir Robert and 


is a fine specimen of the-architecture of the Elizabethan period. It 
was almost destroyed by fire in 1835, but was rebuilt by the present 
Marquis of Salisbury. The grounds are very fine, The parish church, 
an edifice of the 13th century, consists of a nave, chancel, and aisles, 
with an embattled tower, which has been surmounted with a hand- 
some new spire. The Independents and Methodists have places of 
worship. National and Infant schools, a reading-room, and a literary 
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institute are in the town. There is a market on Wednesday for corn 
and provisions, and two fairs are held yearly. 
ion from Hatfield.) 

/EVONSHIRE. | 

ERBYSHIRE. | 
(Carona, Nortu.] 

[Surrorx.] 

[Dorpoenz.] 


to the harbour, which is formed by a magnificent bay nearly 
three miles long and half as much in width, sheltered by hills from 
every wind, and capable of accommodating 1000 ships of the largest 
size, vessels of the greatest draught coming close up to the quays. 
The city is built along the entrance to and on the west side of the 
basin. In the city the streets are narrow and dirty, but in the suburbs, 
which are now larger than the city, they are wide and well laid out. 
Of late years too all parts of the town are much improved in cleanli- 
ness, and less unhealthy in summer than formerly. The entrance to 
the harbour is defended by two strong fortresses, El Morro and La 
Punta, and a continuous series of batteries runs along both shores. 
The city also, which is entered by three gates, is defended by a strong 
citadel ; and fortifications have been erected on all the neighbouring 
heights. In general the houses are of only one story, but of very solid 
construction ; the windows are unglazed, and always kept open on 
account of the heat of the climate, Among the finest public build- 
ings are the cathedral Mage the remains of Columbus now lie, 
having been removed hither from San Domingo in 1795) and eleven 
other churches, Other large structures, more remarkable for solidity 
than elegance, are—the two hospitals, the residence of the captain- 
general near the citadel, the naval arsenal, the ey and the great 
tobacco factories. Havanna is the seat of a bishop, has a university, 
an ecclesiastical college, a theatre, a botanic garden, a circus for bull. 
and three fine promenades—one along the ramparts, one within 

e town, and a third without the walls (Paseo Extra-Muros). 
A glance at the map shows the great importance of Havanna in a 
_— ard of view, commanding as it does both the inlets to the 
of Mexico. Among the commercial cities of the western hemi- 


sphere it ranks inferior only to New York, and for a long period it. 


the whole foreign trade of Cuba; but since 1809, when the 
colonial of Spain was relaxed, Matanzas has obtained a 
amare of a commerce of Cuba. The principal articles 
export are sugar, coffee, copper-ore, raw tobacco and ci, of the 
best quality, molasses, and the precious metals, Other depen are— 
iy , rum, cocoa, cotton, wax, hides, fruits and preserves, 
honey, dye-stuffs, &c. The imports comprise flour, corn, salt pro- 
visions, cotton manufactures, linen, hardware, silk, wine, bullion, spices, 
leather, butter, lard, cheese, deals, casks, hoops, &c. The trade of 
Havanna extends to all the countries of Europe and America, but 
chiefly to Spain, the United States, and England. The exportation of 
sugar from Havanna and Matanzas in 1849 amounted to 847,676 
boxes; in 1850 to 1,041,661 boxes; and in 1851 to 1,242,252 boxes 
of 400 lbs. each. Besides cigars, chocolate, some woollen goods, and 
straw-hats are manufactured. Between 1000 and 2000 ships are 
engaged in the trade of Havanna, The town is joined to Matanzas 
Pactra It was founded in 1511 by Velasquez on what was called 
port of Carenas. [Cupa.] Z 
HAVANT, Hampshire, a small market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Havant, is situated near the head of 
Langston harbour, in 50° 50’ N. lat., 0° 59’ W. long., distant 22 miles 
E. by 8. from Southampton, 66 miles §.W. by 8. from London by 
road, and 88 miles by the London, Brighton, and South-Coast railway. 
The population of the parish of Havant in 1851 was 2416. The 
living is a rectory in the archdeaconry and diocese of Winchester. 
Havant Poor-Law Union contains 6 parishes, with an area of 14,379 
acres, and pulation in 1851 of 7214. The parish church is a 
cruciform edifice, with a tower rising from the intersection: some 
parts of it are of Norman date. It contains a fine brass of William 
Wykeham’s chancellor : in the chancel is some good modern stained 
lp re per ts have a chapel, and there are National, 
and ish schools, and a savings bank. Some parchment is 
made in the town. The market is on Saturday, and there are two 
yearly fairs. 
HAVEL, 
HAVERFO. 


g 


DENBURG.] 


county in itself, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, occupies a pic- 
turesque situation on the West Cleddy River, in 51° 47’ N. lat., 4° 47’ 
W. long., distant 251 miles W. by N. from London. The population 
of the town and county of the town of Haverfordwest in 1851 was 
is governed by 4 aldermen, and 12 councillors, 
one of whom is mayor; and, in conjunction with the boroughs of 


and Narberth, returns one member to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The livings are in the archdeaconry and diocese of St. David's. 
Haverfordwest Poor-Law Union contains 63 parishes and townships, 
with a population in 1851 of 38,633. 

Haverfordwest was a principal station of the Flemings who settled 
in the district in the reign of Henry I. Of the ancient castle of 
Haverfordwest the keep has been converted into a jail for the county 
and town. The guildhall and market-house are good buildings. The 
town is irregularly laid out, but contains many good modern houses ; 
it is lighted with gas and paved. There are several picturesque 
walks around the town. The residents are in general shopkeepers, 
mechanics, and persons of moderate fortunes. There are four churches, 
two of which have been recently repaired at a considerable expense; 
chapels for Baptists, Independents, Moravians, Wesleyan Methodists, 
and Welsh Methodists; National and British schools ; a literary insti- 
tute; a savings bank; a dispensary; and several charitable societies, 
A county court is held, Haverfordwest is a creek of Milford Haven. 
Stone-coal, broken small and made into balls with clay, is much used 
for fuel, Markets are held on Tuesday and Saturday, and eight fairs 
in the course of the year. Near Haverfordwest are some remains of 
a priory of Black Canons. 

HAVERING-ATTE-BOWER. [EssEx. 

HAVRE, or HAVRE-DE-GRACE, LE, a large commercial town 
and fortified sea-port in the department. of Seine-Inférieure in France, 
stands in a low marshy spot on the southern shore of the English 
Channel, at the embouchure and on the right bank of the Seine, in 
49° 29’ 16" N. lat., 0° 6’ 37" E. long.; at a distance by railway of 
143 miles N.W, from Paris, 55 miles W. by N. from Rouen; and has 
26,410 inhabitants in the commune, but if the population of the 
suburbs Granyille, Ingouville, and Sanvic, which were incorporated 
with Havre by a law passed in 1852, be added, the total population 
cannot be much short of 40,000. On the decline of Harfleur in the 
second half of the 15th century, and the blocking up of its port by the 
sandy deposits of the Seine, the importance was seen of having a safe 
resort for the French navy, and, above all, of blocking up ‘the gate of 
the Seine’ through which the English had so often penetrated into 
the heart of France. Accordingly, on a spot where then stood a 
fishing village with a humble thatched chapel dedicated to Notre- 
Dame-de-Grace, Louis XII. in 1509 laid the foundation of Havre, 
threw up some fortifications, and built tivo short jetties. His suc- 
cessor Francois L, by the sums he expended on the town, and the 
great privileges he conferred upon it, is however to be looked on as 
the true founder of Havre. In his reign the new city wasin great 
measure built, the harbours improved, the town-hall and the ramparts 
erected, and the Tower of Francois I., which ‘still exists, constructed 
for the defence of the harbour. In 1562 the Prince de Condé betrayed 
the town to Queen Elizabeth, who garrisoned it with 6000 troops 
under Dudley, earl of Warwick. The English were forced to capi- 
tulate in 1563, but carried away as a memorial of their occupation the 
archives of the town, which are now deposited in the Tower of 
London. Louis XIII. added to the fortifications, and built a citadel, 
which was afterwards rebuilt on a new plan by order of Cardinal 
Richelieu. Under Louis XIV. the extent of the town was nearly 
doubled; part of the fortifications and the old gate of Ingouville were 
demolished, a new quarter built, and the citadel converted into an 
immense military quarter, which comprises an arsenal, governor's resi- 
dence, ammunition stores, and large barracks, forming together a 
spacious and handsome square round the Place d’Armes. The modern 
fortifications, which are only a nuisance from the obstruction they 
present to the extension of the town, consist of ramparts and three 
wet ditches. The ramparts are surmounted by a parapet, and parts 
of them are planted with fine trees. . 

The town is entered by 5 gates with drawbridges; of these gates 
the Porte-Royale, in form of a triumphal arch, is the most remarkable. 
The old part of the town, which is built round the harbour, presents 
regular but narrow streets. The wooden houses, of which it was 
formerly composed, are gradually giving way to more solid and more 
sightly structures, The new part is built on a regular plan; the 
streets are wide, cross each other at right angles, and present several 
handsome houses. The principal street in Havre is the Rue de Paris, 
which presents more commercial activity than is seen even in Paris. 
There are few buildinys that call for special notice; besides those 
already mentioned may be named the church of Notre-Dame, the 
custom-house, the exchange, the great tobacco factory on the Quay 
@ Orléans, the bonding warehouses, the public library, which contains 
15,000 volumes, the new theatre, and the Frascati baths on the sea- 
shore. Statues of Bernardin St.-Pierre and Casimir Delavigne, natives 
of the town, were erected in 1852 in the Place Frangois I. in front 
of the principal entrance to the museum. Tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce are held in the town, which has also a chamber of 
commerce, a naval school of the first class, several insurance offices, 
&c. Foreign consuls reside in Havre. 

The harbour consists of three wet docks, and an outer port, sepa- 
rated by locks, and capable of containing 450 ships. A fourth dock 
has been constructed for steamers, which on account of the narrow 
entrance could not get into the old docks, and used to lie in the 
outer harbour, The docks are surrounded by broad solidly built 
quays affording every convenience for loading and unloading vessels 
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A narrow channel, which is formed by two long jetties running nearly 
east and west, and built between two banks of shingle, leads from 
the outer harbour into the embouchure, whence, by two passages 
between sandbanks, two roadsteads are reached; in these there is 
always deep water and good holding ground, but no shelter. At low 
water, when the outer port and the channel are dry, the water from a 
large reservoir (which is kept open till full tide and then closed v 
floodgates) is discharged to sweep away the sandy deposits whi 

would otherwise soon block up the harbour. A si local ~ 
nomenon respecting the tide, which rises ‘at Havre to 20 and 27 feet, 
gives an important advantage to the harbour. It results from the 
position of the harbour with respect to the Seine that the tide having 
reached its maximum continues full for three hours in consequence of 
the strong current of the river damming up the water in the channeb 
formed by the jetties; and this exception to the general tidal law 
gives vi leaving the harbour time to reach the sea, even against 
a head wind, in a single tide. The fine quays which border the 
docks are always lined with vessels, and present great activity of 

The trade of Havre oe in ordinary years customs duties 
amounting to about a million sterling, representing a total movement 
of merchandise to the value of over 20,000,000/. 1849 the customs 
duties of the port of Havre rose to 29,243,956 francs, in 1852 to 
34,611,401 francs (1,384,456/. sterling). Besides vast quantities of 
foreign and colonial produce for the supply of Paris and the north of 
France, such as coffee, sugar, spices, the imports consist of raw cotton 
for the manufacturing districts of Rouen, St. Quentin, &c., of indigo, 
dyewoods, tobacco, rice, hides, timber, iron, tin, tea, &c. The most 
important imports are sugar, coffee, and raw cotton. The principal 
exports are silks, broadcloth, cotton manufactures, lace, gloves, shoes, 
trinkets, plated and tin wares, perfumery, wine, brandy, glass, furni- 
ture, books, &c. In 1842 there entered the harbour 607 ships of 
221,000 tons burden from ports out of Europe. In 1848 and 1849 
the arrivals from foreign ports were respectively 1378 ships measuring 
327,989 tons, and 1643 ships measuring 377,436 tons; the departures 
in 1848 were 1369 ships measuring 317,724 tons, in 1849 they were 
1589 ships measuring 367,689 tons, The coasting trade in and out in 
these two years employed 5171 and 5163 vessels, measuring 366,522 and 
356,340 tonsrespectively. The total tonnage of the commerce of Havre 
in 1848 and 1849 therefore amounted to 1,011,235 and 1,101,465 tons 
respectively. In 1852 the foreign and coasting trade employed alto- 
gether 9615 vessels measuring 1,254,607 tons, and employing 88,101 
men, Above 450 vessels — the port, including 50 of 400 to 
500 tons engaged in the whale fishery, and 40 large and small steamers. 
There is communication by powerful steamers with Rouen, 
London, Southampton, Bayonne, Hamburg, Lisbon, &c., and by packet- 
ships with New York, Bahia, Vera Cruz, and New Orleans. Small 
steamers ply to Honfleur, Caen, Rouen, and Paris. On Cape La-Héve, 
which is 2 miles N.N.W. from the town, and rises to the height of 
390 feet above the sea, there are two erup ers 325 feet apart and 
50 feet high, with powerful fixed lights. There is also a brilliant 
harbour light on the extremity of the western jetty. 

The manufactures of Havre comprise yitriol, pottery, lace, paper, 
oil, carpenters’ tools, bricks and tiles, ship-cordage, tobacco, furniture, 
&c. There are also several sugar-refineries, and breweries. Outside 
the town and close to the shore are five ship-building yards, which 
have turned out some of the best sailing-vessels and swiftest steamers 
belonging to France. 

ted from Havre only by the fortifications is the handsome 
suburb of Ingowville, which is built on a high hill overlooking the 
town, the harbour, and the sea, and containing many pretty country 
seats belonging to the merchants of the town. It about 10,000 
inhabitants, many of whom are in manufactures. Havre 
itself stands on low ground, and has often suffered from the sea in 
violent hurricanes, 

In August 1854 it was announced that Havre was to be the 
capital of the newly-formed department of Seine-Maritime. 

AWAIL [Dwasees) 

HAWARDEN. [Furyrsuine.] 

HAWASH, RIVER. [Anyssrnta; Apat. 

HAWICK, Roxburghshire, Scotland, a burgh of royalty and market- 
town in the parish of Hawick, is situated on the right bank of the 
Teviot, at ite junction with the Slitrig, which flows through the town, 
in 55° 25’ N, lat., 2° 47’ W. long. It is 9 miles 8.W. from Jedburgh 
and 53 miles S. from Edinburgh by the Edinburgh and Hawick 
branch of the North-British railway, The population of the burgh in 
1851 was 6683. It is governed by two bailies and 29 councillors. 

The town consists chiefly of one long street llel to the Teviot, 
which is here crossed by a stone bridge. Two bridges cross the 
Slitrig, one of which has been recently built. The streets are lighted 
with gas and paved. The old parish church was built in the middle 
of the last century : it is nearly in ruins, but a new church has been 
erected in the Norman style. There are places of worship for the 
Free Church Presbyterians, United Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Independents, Baptists, and Roman Catholics. The Parochial and 
Grammar schools are united, and there are an Episcopalian 
school and a Subscription school. There are public baths and wash- 
houses, a mechanics institute, a public library, a savings bank, and 


manufactures of hosiery. rer Soe peer eee ae 
candles and gloves. There are four early fairs. “ah 


or houses ap’ tly designed for fortifi 
above Hawick is Branxholm, the site of the Branxholm, or 


Branksome, 
of Sir Walter Scott's ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ At the end of the 
town is a moot-hill. 


HAWKHURST. ENT.) 
HAWKSHEAD, [Lancasnine.] 
HAWNES. [Beprorpsarre.] 


HAY, or, as it is frequently called WELSH HAY, or the HAY, 
Brecknockshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law Union in 
the parish of Hay, is picturesquely situated on the right 
river Wye, in 52° 4’ N. lat, 3° 7’ W. long., distant 14 miles N.E, 
from Brecknock, and 154 miles W. by N. from London by road. 
population of the town of Hay in 1851 was 1238, The living isa 
— in the archdeaconry of Brecon and diocese of St. David's, 
Hay Poor-Law Union contains 24 parishes and ha’ 
area of 59,010 acres, and a population in 1851 of 10,957, 

The town of Hay is lighted poet ng oie The parish 
church was rebuilt in 1838, in the early English style. The Baptists, 
Independents, Wesleyan and Calvinistic Methodists, and Quakers have 
places of worship. There are National and British schools, and a 
savings bank. A county court is held. The market-day is Thursday ; 


y : 
Hay, which was burned by King John in 1216, there still remain a 
tower, a gateway, and part of the walls, y 

HAYFIELD, Derbyshire, a village and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union in the parish of Glossop, is situated in 53° 22’ N, lat. 1° 56’ 
W. long., distant 44 miles N.N.W. from Derby, and 171 miles N.W. 
by N. London. Glossop station of the Manchester and Sheffield 
railway, which is 54 miles from Hayfield, is 207 miles from London. 
The population of the chapelry of Hayfield in 1851 was 1757. The 
living is a perpetual curacy in the archd: of Derby and diocese 
of Lichfield. Hayfield Poor-Law Union contains four parishes and 
townships, with an area of 17,068 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
10,125. The parochial chapel is an ancient structure with a tower. 
In the village area Methodist chapel, Church schools, and a Free school. 
Several cotton-mills and paper-mills are near Hayfield. Some woollen 
cloth is made. 

HAYLE. [Cornwatt. 

HAYTI. [Hispanrota. 

HAZEBROUCK. [Norp. 

HEADFORD, [Gatway. 

HEADINGTON, Oxfordshire, a village and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Headington, is pleasantly situated in 51° 46’ 
N. lat., 1° 12’ W. long., distant 2 miles E.N.E. from Oxford, and 
52 miles W.N.W, from London by road. The population of the 
of Headington in 1851 was 1653. The living is a vicarage in the 
archdeaconry and diocese of Oxford. Headington Poor-Law Union 
contains 23 
a nates in 1851 een tote 2 fa ad : Hares 

eadington is sup) to have a royal residence under thy 
Saxon dynasty. The church is of the 13th century, but the tower 
was rebuilt in 1689: there is a lofty shaft of a cross in the church- 
yard. The ists have a chapel, and there is a National school. 
In the vicinity is the Warneford Lunatic Asylum. Near the village is 
Headington quarry, from which much of the stone has been taken 
for the public buildings at Oxford. 

HEADLEY, Hampshire, a village, and the seat of a Gilbert Poor- 
Law Incorporation, in the parish of Headley, is situated in 51° 6’ 
N, lat., 0° 49’ W. long., distant 24 miles E. by N. from Winchester, 
and 45 miles 8.W. from London by road: the population of the parish 
in 1851 was 1424. The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry and 
diocese of Winchester. Headley Gilbert Incorporation contains three 
parishes, with an area of 15,328 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
2854. The parish church is an early English structure, and there are 
in the village an Endowed school and a National school. 

HEAGE. (Dersysurre.] 

HEANOR, ([Dersysuree.] 

HEBRIDES, THE (or Western Islands of Scotland), are islands 
scattered in the AtlanticSea, along the western coast of North Britain, 
between 55° 35’ and 59 N. lat., 5° and 8° W. long. Th 
number, but many are very small and sterile, only about 80 are 
inhabited. Of the 300 some are mere rocks; throwing these out of 
computation there are about 170 islands worthy of a place in the map. 
These islands are commonly divided into the Northern and Southern 
Hebrides, the most western point of the mainland of leshire, the. 
promontory of Ardnamurchan (56° 45’ N, lat., 6° 14’ W. long.) being 
considered the point from which the line of division between them 
runs westward into the Atlantic. . 

The surface of the Hebrides is stated to exceed 3184 square miles, 
Some of the larger islands, especially those which ap the main- 
land, are mountainous; such are those of Arran, Jura, Mull, and Skye, 
in which some of the elevated masses rise more than 3000 feet above 
the sea. In the rest the most elevated do not in general exceed 
1500 feet ; and in some, as in Tyree in the southern islands, the 


parishes and townships, with an area of 24,890 acres, and . 
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hills do not rise to more than 300 feet. The-coasts are rocky, and in 
est ale high, especially along the western shores towards the 
A ; except the innermost angles of the bays and inlets, where 
low and sandy. The shores are indented by many 

and inlets, which form harbours of every description, some 
are very secure and capacious. There are numerous rivers, 


: 


which however are generally small; all of them abound in salmon- 


eels. On many of the islands there are numerous lakes; 
number of lakes being upwards of 1500. The islands of 
are considered fertile, as are also several districts in 
Arran, Mull, and Skye. But a comparatively small 
whole surface is under cultivation. Of the area 
comprehend, little more than 200,000 acres are 
meadow land; 600,000 acres mountains, morasses, and lakes; 
pasture ground, commonly on hills, and of little value; 
barren sands; 22,000 acres are occupied by peat- 
000 acres are at ebb-tide, and serve as kelp-shores. 
state of these islands is to be attributed to the want 
their distance from markets, and to the difficulty of 
account ince boisterous seas which surround them, 
which ently prevail nine months of the year. 
uced by the south-west winds, which bring torrents of 
ly from Au to the beginning of March, Early 
also in October and November, a north-east or 
prevails; and although the coldest that blows 
and pleasant, The climate is upon the whole 
Grasses and corn ripen quickly: in Uist, Lewis, and Tyree, 
bere, is frequently cut down ten weeks after being sown. 
great mass of the population resides within a mile of the sea- 
The traveller meets with scarcely an inhabited house 1000 
from the sea-mark, or 300 feet above the level of the ocean, 
the islands of Bute, Islay, and Arran. From their language 
it i that the inhabitants of the Western 


the islands they depend on the fishing of herrings, 

ith which the surrounding sea abounds, or by burning kelp. 
agricultural industry, except in Islay, Bute, and Arran. 
brides belong politically to four Scotch counties, ARGYLE- 
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G, an od city in the grand-duchy of Baden, is 
situated in one of the most beautiful of Germany, on the left 
bank of the Neckar, over which there is a covered stone bridge of 
nine arches, in about 49° 24’ N. lat., 8° 41’ E. long. ; 23 miles by rail- 
way N.N.E. from Carlsruhe, 54 miles S. from Frankfurt-am-Main, and 
has about 16,000 inbabitanta, The town stands on a narrow ledge 
between wooded vine-clad hills and the river. On the south is the 


ectors Palatine, 
who held their courts here till 1709. In the cellar of the palace is 
the celebrated Heidelberg tun, which contains 600 hogsheads. Heidel- 
berg has three Lutheran churches, one Calvinist,and one Roman Catholic 
church, and a synagogue. The interior of the church of the Holy 
Ghost is divided by a — wall, the Roman Catholics worshipping 
on one side, the on the other. The town is famous 
for ita university, which is the oldest in Germany ex that of 
Prague. It was founded in 1386 by the elector Ruprecht II., and 
soon acquired a high reputation, to which its valuable library and 
pts greatly contributed. A new era for the 

university commenced in 1802, when it was assigned, together with 
the town and surrounding territory, to the grand-duke of Baden. It 
has faculties of Lutheran theology, law, medicine, and philosophy; in 
1850there were 71 professors and teachers, and 603 students. The 
library of the university of Heidelberg contains 150,000 printed 
volumes and 4000 manuscripts. Heidelberg has also a gymnasium, 
which had 205 pupils in 1850. There are no manufactures except on 
Tea trade is however improving, and the great beauty 


NGTON. [Dvurnam.] 
HEILBRONN. [Neckan-Kreis.] 
T. [Error] 
HOLLAND. 
HELE/NA, ST., an island in the Atlantic Ocean, 1200 miles W. 
from the coast of South Africa, and about 1800 miles E. from the 


the support of an hospital for seamen. There is also a 


coast of Brazil, in South America. The circumference of the island 
is about 28 miles, and the area is 30,300 acres. The population in 
1851 was 5490, of whom about one-third were Europeans, and the 
rest blacks, coloured persons, and Chinese. Rugged and almost 
a seagate cliffs, from 600 to 1200 feet high, encompass the island, 
broken in several places by deep chasms which open to the sea-shore, 
and form narrow valleys winding up to the table-land in the centre 
of the island. One of the principal of these openings is called 
James-Valley, on the north-west coast of the island; and at the 
opening of it to the sea is James-Town, the only town and port of the 
island, which is defended by strong batteries, and is the residence of 
the government establishment. James-Town is in 15° 55’ S. lat, 
5° 49’ W. long. In the upper part of James-Valley is the table-land of 
Longwood, situated in the eastern part of the island, and consisting 
of 1500 acres of fine land, nearly 2000 feet above the sea, sloping 
gently towards the south-east. Longwood House was the place of 
Napoleon's confinement from 1815 till his death in 1821, and his 
tomb is at a short distance from it, In 1841 his remains were 
removed to Paris. In the centre of the island rises Diana’s Peak, 
2693 feet above the sea. A calcareous ridge, which runs across from 
east to west, sloping abruptly on the south, divides the island into 
two parts, the larger and finer of which is on the north side of it. 
The climate of St. Helena is one of the healthiest under the tropics, 
and is found beneficial to invalids from India, and even from Europe. 
Rain falls in every month, but the wet season is usually from June 
to August. The interior of the island is covered with a rich verdure, 
and is watered by Bs bse of 200 anions, The soil of the valleys 
is very rich, and produces all the fruits and flowers of Europe and Asia. 
Although ve Meg 150 acres are actually under cultivation, it 
appears that about 6000 acres in all are capable of being cultivated to 
advantage. Horned cattle,sheep, and goats feed on the rich pastures, 


Pretty cottages in picturesque situati are scattered about the 
island, = total revenue in 1851 was 17,1771.; the total expenditure 
was 16,4271. 


The island of St. Helena was discovered by the Portuguese in 1502. 
Tt was afterwards taken ion of by the Dutch, who ceded it to 
the English. East India veg Vhs 1673, and it became a resting- 
place for their ships between India and Europe. In 1833 it was 
vested in the crown. It is still visited by ships returning from India, 
who take in fresh provisions and water. The number of merchant 
vessels which entered the port during the five years previous to 
1852 averaged 896; in 1851 the number was 888, in 1852 it was 896. 
A duty of 1d. ton is levied on all ships touching at the port for 
milita: 
hospital. There are three government schools, namely, a head-school, 
at which Latin, French, English, Mathematics, &c. are taught; an 
under-school, and a country-school. The Benevolent society supports 
four schools, and the Baptist Mission has four schools. The total 
number of scholars in 1851 was 620. An inspector of schools is 
employed by the government. 

HELENSBURGH. [DupartonsHiRe. ] 

HELICE. [Acuza.]) 

HELIER, ST. [Jersry.] 

HELIGOLAND, or HELGOLAND, an island in the North Sea, is 
situated in the centre of a circle, the circumference of which at a 
distance of about 40 miles passes through the estuaries of the Eyder, 
the Elbe, and the Weser. It has an area of about 5 square miles, with 
a population of 2500. The island consists of a cliff of red marl 170 feet 
high, and a lowland united by a rocky isthmus 500 paces in length. 
The ascent to the cliff is by a flight of 180 steps. The summit isa 
tolerably level plain about 4200 paces in circumference. The low- 
land, which is uninhabited, has two good harbours, one on the south 
side of the island, and another on the north side. The inhabitants 
live in a vi on the cliff. They are descended from the Fries- 
landers, and subsist chiefly by fishing for haddock and lobsters, and 
by acting as pilots. The English took the island from the Danes in 
1807, and it was formally ceded. to them in 1814. On the cliff are 
four batteries which are manned by a garrison of British soldiers, 
but no taxes are levied, nor is the internal government of the island 
interfered with. The lighthouse which stands on the cliff near the 
village is in 54° 11’ 34" N. lat., 7° 53’ 13" E. long. The British 
establishment on the island costs altogether about 1000/, a year. 

In former ages the island was of much greater extent than it now 
is, and it is said to have been the seat of worship of a deity named 
Hertha, or the Earth: from this circumstance most a it 
derives its name which means Holy Land. An island marked on 
some maps and called Sandy Island, was united to Heligoland previous 
to 1770. Sandy Island has now almost entirely disappeared in the 
wash of the sea, which is fast consuming Heligoland also, When 
Napoleon in his wars against England endeavoured to exclude British 
goods from the continent of Europe, Heligoland became of import- 
ance, not only as a naval station, but as a smuggling dept. The 
island is much frequented in summer for the sake of its excellent 
sea-bathing. 

HELLESPONT, [DarpaNeELes. 

HELMOND. [Brasant, Norra. 

HELMSLEY, or HELMSLEY BLACKMOOR, North Riding of 
Yorkshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law Union in the 


155 HELMSTEDT. 


HENDON. 


parish of Helmsley, is situated on a gentle eminence sloping towards 
the river Rye, in 54° 15’ N, lat., 1° 2’ W. long., distant 25 miles N. 
from York, and 222 miles N. by W. from London by road. The 

ulation of the township in 1851 was 1481. The living is a vicarage 
fb the archdeaconry of Cleveland and diocese of York, Helmsley 
Poor-Law Union contains $1 townships and chapelries, with a popu- 
lation in 1851 of 6832. 

The town is neatly built, most of the houses being of stone and 
slated. The church is a fine old structure, in part of Norman date, 
with a tower. National schools are supported by Lord and Lady 
Faversham. There is also a library anda reading-room. A county 
court is held. The market-day is Saturday: fairs are held on 


May 19th, July 16th, and October 2nd, chiefly for sheep and cattle. _ 


In the vicinity are several coal-mines, 

Helmsley e, with its keep, is an interesting relic of former 
times. It was built in the time of Edward I. and Edward IL It 
was held for Charles I. in 1644, and besieged Fairfax, to whom it 
at length surrendered. The remains of Rievaulx Abbey, about 
24 miles N.W., and of Ryland Abbey, about 4 miles 8.W. from the 
town, are very interesting and picturesque ruins. In the immediate 
neighbourhood is the fine mansion of Duncombe, the seat of Lord 
Faversham. The mansion was completed in 1718 from a design by 
Vanbrugh. 

HELMSTEDT. [Brunswick.} 

HELMUND, RIVER. [AraHantstay.] 

HELSINGFORS, a fortified sea-port town and naval station of 
Russia, capital of the government of Finland, is situated on a double- 
headed promontory to the west of the mouth of the river Wanna, in 
about 60° 10’ N. lat., 25° E. long., 270 miles W. from St. Petersburg, 
about 60 miles N. by E. from Revel, and has a population of 16,000, 
exclusive of military and marines. It was founded by Gustay I. 
of Sweden, taken and burnt by the Russians in 1728, again 
taken by the Russians in 1808, and ceded to them, along with the 
whole of Finland, at the peace with Sweden in 1809. In 1822 it was 
still a small insignificant place. Since then the town may be said to 
have been founded anew, and built on a regular plan: masses of rock 
have been blown up, and inequalities levelled ; long broad streets laid 
out at right angles, and public squares have been built; so that the 
town already surpasses every other town in Finland in appearance, 
The houses are large and spacious, and painted externally yellow and 
—_ Among the public buildings the most striking are the resi- 

lence of the governor, the senate-house, samt rd buildings, the 
assembly-rooms on the esplanade, the barracks, and the hospital. The 
university buildings, the senate-house, and a ficent church form 
three sides of the principal square. Anew church, built in the form of 
a Greek cross on a mass of granite, having on each side a handsome 
Corinthian portico, and surmounted by a » Bee in the centre, forms a 
conspicuous object from a distance. 

Helsingfors became the capital of Finland in 1819, in which year 
the former capital, Abo, was destroyed by fire. The University of 
Abo was vies sn to Helsingfors by ukase of the emperor Nicholas 
in 1827. It is called the Alexander University, and has 4 faculties, 
22 professors, and in ordinary times about 400 students, In con- 
nection with the university ave a botanical garden, which is about a 
mile from the town ; a museum, rich in mineralogical and zoological 
collections ; a library (part of which was brought from Abo), kept in an 
apartment of the senate-house, and containing 8000 volumes; and on an 
eminence near the town an astronomical and magnetic observatory. 
A large ba‘ -house and a manufactory for mineral waters have been 
built outside the town. Helsingfors is the residence of the Lutheran 
archbishop of Finland. The town has a considerable trade in Baltic 

roduce: the exports are principally corn, fish, deals, and iron; the 
industrial products are sailcloth and linen. 

The naval harbour of Helsingfors, the most important station of 
the Russian Baltic fleet, after Cronstadt, is capable of containing 60 or 
70 men-of-war, and is formed by a small bay of the Gulf of Finland, 
the entrance to which is secured by a chain of seven or eight small 
islands, the largest of which is only five acres in area. The defences 
on these islands form what are called the fortifications of Sveaborg. 
There is only one entrance by which large ships can reach the har- 
bour; shoals or dams from one island to another blocking up all the 
other passages. The immediate entrance lies between the islands of 
sc. yell War is 200 yards from the southern extremity of the 
town Vester-Svert, and is about 200 yards across; it is com- 

ed by the fire from the two islands, besides being raked by the 
batteries on the Oster-Lilya-Svert, which lies south of the opening 
between the two former. These three northern fortresses not only 
defend the channel but also command points on the mainland, where 
an enemy after taking the town might attempt to plant his batteries. 
Three other islands to the southward (Vargen, Gustav-Svert, and Oster- 
Stuor-Svert), similarly situated, and if possible still more strongly 
defended, command the entrance from the Gulf, the whole front pre- 
sented the successive works being about a mile in length. The 
fortifications on these granite rocks are said to be of the most formi- 
dable description: the ramparts are scarped out of the rock itself; 
the batteries are armed with the heaviest ordnance ; and each series 
of works has its own stores of all kinds and bomb-proof cover. Case- 
mates are formed for 6000 or 7000 small arms, and the united fortresses 


are said to mount 800 cannon and to be garrisoned by 12,000 men; 
and there are magazines, pak oed_ociip erage one of the 


arsenals, upon 
islands (Gustay-Svert) and upon the mainland. The naval docks off 


the harbour have been cut in the solid granite on which 
the town stands, The harbour itself is further defended on the 
land side by the two forts of Braberg and Ulricaburg built within 
the port. d 

(Fraser's Magazine for May, 1854 ; 8, S. Hill, Zravels on the Shores of 
the Baltic, London, June, 1854.) , 

HELSTON, Cornwall, a market-town, municipal and 
borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Wendron, 
is situated on the left bank of the Loo, in 50° 6’ N, lat., 5° 15' 
W. long., distant 40 miles §.W. from Bodmin, and 276 miles 8. W. 
W. from London. The population of the borough and chapelry of 
Helston in 1851 was 3855; that of the parliamentary 
7328, The borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, 
one of whom is mayor; and returns one member to the Imperia 
Parliament. Helston Poor-Law Union contains 18 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 71,520 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
28,899. 

Helston was made a borough by King Johnin 1201. King Edward I, 
made it one of the coinage towns; and from his the 


= 


ane with gas, and paved, and the town presents a neat appearance. 
T 


each a chapel. The town possesses an 
which in 1852 had 22 scholars; an yeep a cry, anda ray 
Wesleyan school; also a savings a dispensary, a li 
inatitate, Helston 4a: the centre of-an Soaportant ageloniionsl 
mining district: it has markets on Wednesday and Saturday, and 
there are nine fairs or great markets in the year. Shoes are exten- 


sively made in the town, and are sold at the markets and fairs, or sent 
to Redruth. 

HELVELLYN. prereenens 

HELVOETSLUYS. [Hotnanp. 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, Hertfordshire, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Hemel Hempstead, is 
situated in 51° 45’ N. lat., 0° 28’ W. long., distant 24 miles W. by S. 
from Hertford, and 23 miles N.W. from ion by road. The Pop 
lation of the town of Hemel Hempstead in 1851 was 2727. 


living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of St. Albans and 


Rochester. Hemel Hempstead Poor-Law Union contains 6 parishes 

and chapelries, with an area of 25,320 acres, and a population in 1851 

of 13,120. y 
Hemel Hem stands on the side of a hill sloping down to the 


i 


fertile valley of the Gade, and consists chiefly of one 
siderable length. The town-hall, a long narrow building, 
it an open market-place. The town is partially Jigh 
The church is a commodious structure of the 12th cen 5 
aisles and chancel are Norman ; pointed windows have been inserted, 
The Baptists, Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, and Quakers have 
chapels, and there are National, Industrial, and Infant schools, a 
mechanics institution, a savings bank, and a well-conducted infirmary, 
The market on Thursday is one of the largest in the county for corn, 
Straw plat is extensively sold at this market. Fairs are held four 
times in the year. There are large paper-mills, an ivon-fo om 
type-foundry, and some corn-mills, rick-making, lime-burning, 
brewing, and malting are carried on. 

HEMSWORTH, West Riding of Yorkshire, a village and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union in the parish of Hemsworth, is situated in 53° 36’ 
N, lat., 1° 20’ W. long., distant 28 miles 8S. by W. from York, and 173 
miles N.N.W. from London. The population of the parish in 1851. 
was 997. The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
York. Hemsworth Poor-Law Union contains 24 townships and 
chapelries, with an area of 83,011 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
8017. The parish church is an ancient structure partly in the deco- 
rated style. The Wesleyan Methodists have a place of worship. There 
are National and Infant schools, The Free Grammar school, endowed 
in 1546 by Archbishop Holgate, had 60 scholars in 1851, and an 
income of 1701. a year. An hospital for 20 poor brethren and sisters, 
with a master, was also founded by Archbishop Holgate. 

HEMYOCK. Gant age 

HENDON, Middlesex, a village and the seat of a Poor-Law Union 
in the parish of Hendon, is situated near the right bank of the river 


a 
eke 


Brent, in 51° 35’ N. lat., 0° 18’ W. long., distant 7 miles N.W. from - 


London. The population of the parish in 1851 was 3333. The living 
is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Middlesex and diocese of London. 
Hendon Poor-Law Union contains 8 es, with an area of 33,449 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 15,917. The church, an ancient 
and commodious edifice, contains some curious monuments and 
inscriptions. At Mill-Hill are a district church, a chapel connected 
with thie Mill-Hill Grammar school, and a Wesleyan Methodist erry 
The Protestant Dissenters’ Grammar school at Mill-Hill, estab 

in 1807, had 99 scholars in 1853, National schools are at Hendon 


a 
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HENDRED, EAST. 


HERAULT. 18 


and Mill-Hill, and an Infant establishment in connection with the 
Union. There are 16 almshouses with an endowment; another 
endowment aes clothing for 50 children. 

HENDRED, EAST. [Berxsurre.] 

HENFIELD. [Soussex.] 

HENHAM-ON-THE-HILL. EX. ] 

HENLEY-IN-ARDEN. [WarwicksHIRE.] 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES, Oxfordshire, a market-town and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union in the parish of Henley, is situated on the left 
bank of the river Thames, in 51° 32’ N. lat., 0° 54’ W. long., distant 
24 miles S.E. from Oxford, and 35 miles W. by N. from London by 
road. The population of the town in 1851 was 2595. The living is 
a in the archdeaconry and diocese of Oxford. The borough is 

by 10 aldermen, 2 bridgemen, and 14 burgesses, one of whom 
mayor. Henley Poor-Law Union contains 24 parishes and town- 
S > = ag an area of 57,795 acres, and a population in 1851 of 

Henley was anciently called Hanlegang and Hanneburg. The town 
is delightfully situated on a gentle ate from the left bank of the 
Thames, amid hills covered with extensive beech-woods and other 

lantations. It consists chiefly of four principal streets, which are 
Tighted with gas and paved. At the intersection of the streets is a plain 
stone cross and conduit. On the east side is a handsome stone bridge 
of five arches over the Thames. The church has a good tower, and 
several interesting portions both of decorated and perpendicular 
character. The Wesl Methodists and Quakers have places of 
worship. The Satreel ieiaber school, founded in 1605, had 46 
scholars in 1853. There are also a Commercial school, endowed by 
Lady Periam; National, Industrial, and Infant schools. The town- 
hall in the High-strect is supported by sixteen Doric columns; beneath 
it is a market-house. The town possesses a savings bank and some 
almshouses. The marketis on Thursday; fairs are held on March 7th 
and at the end of September. Henley is the head-quarters of the 
aquatic sports of the upper part of the Thames, and the scene of an 
annual regatta. 

HENNEBON. ORBIHAN.] 

HENSTEAD, Norfolk, a hundred which has given name to a Poor- 
Law Union, is bounded N. and E. by the hundred of Blowfield, 8S. by 
the hundreds of Depwade and Clavering, and W. by the hundred of 
Humbleyard. It comprises 20 parishes, with an area of 19,331 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 5781. Henstead Poor-Law Union con- 
tains 37 parishes, with an area of 41,986 acres, and a population in 
1851 of 11,545. 

HERACLEA. [Basmrcata; Lucanta.] ; 

HERAT, a city of Western Afghanistan, and the capital of a small 
independent state of the same name, is situated on the Heri River, in 
a plain 2500 feet above the sea-level and proverbial for fertility; dis- 
tant 360 miles due W. from Cabul, 190 miles S.E, from Mushed, the 
capital of Persian Khorasan ; and had a population of about 45,000 in 
1838. The importance of Herat in a military point of view is very 
great, occupying as it does an ing in the great range of the Paro- 
pamisus, or Ghor Mountains, which alone affords facilities for a well- 

army to march upon the frontier of Hindustan from the 

west. The city has been described as the ‘Gate of India.’ Within 

the limits of its territory all the great roads leading to India from the 

west converge ; all the necessaries for an army—provisions, lead, iron, 

sulphur, saltpetre, &c.—may be procured in abundance. The import- 

ance of this position seems to have been thoroughly comprehended by 

Alexander the Great, who spent several months completing the sub- 

jection of Aria (which name still survives in the modern designation 
of the city and the province) before his march upon India. 

Herat occupies the site of the ancient Areia, or Aria Civitas, which 
was built or more probably repaired by Alexander the Great, and is 
pris ee to be the same asthe Artakoana of Arrian, the Artakana 
of bo and Ptolemzus, and the Alexandreia Arion of Pliny, all of 
which are given as names of the chief town of the ancient province of 
Aria situated on the Arius, now called Heri. Of its ancient history 
little more is known than that it was included in the Persian empire. 
On the conquest of Persia by the followers of Mahomet in the middle 
of the 7th century of the Christian era, Herat was subjected to the 
khalifs with the rest of Khorasan, to which it then belonged. About 
le of the 12th century it became the residence of the Ghouride 
sultans. In 1220 it was seized by Genghis Khan, who demolished 
the city. In the following century it was again destroyed by the 
a In 1381 it fell with the whole of Khorasan into the hands 
of Tamerlane, under one of whose followers it again became the 
of an independent state, and rose to great eminence and 

. In the beginning of the 16th century the city was taken 

ans, and in 1511 by the Shah Ismaél Sophi, who 

re-united it to Persia. In 1749 it was taken from Persia and annexed 
to Afghanistan by Ahmed Khan, the founder of the Duranee dynasty. 
ted governor of Herat by his step-brother, Shah 
grandson of Ahmed Khan, again made Herat the capital of 
an independent state, and by the ability of his wuzeer, Futteh Khan, 
twice ascended the throne of Cabul. This independence, though 
threatened by Persia on one side and by the Ameers of Cabul and 
Kandahar on the other, Herat still maintains. The Persians attacked 
the city in 1815, but were defeated by Futteh Khan, the able wuzeer 


F 
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of Mahmood, who however seized upon the city himself, and dismissed 
the acting governor, a brother of Mahmood’s. In the following year 
Futteh Khan was barbarously deprived of sight by Kamran, son of 
Mahmood, and soon after murdered. The civil wars that arose out 
of this cruel act between the sons of Futteh Khan and Mahmood 
deprived the Duranee family of all their possessions except Herat. 
[AreHanistan.] Mahmood died in Herat in 1829, and was succeeded 
by his son Kamran. The Persians again, instigated it was said by 
Russia, threatened Herat in 1833; but the death of Abbas Meerza 
prevented the prosecution of the siege by his son Mahommed Meerza, 
the general in command. But Mahommed, now Shah of Persia, 
returned in 1838, and laid close siege to the city with a large force, 
aided by the advice of Colonel Simonich, a Russian officer, and by a 
regiment of so-called Russian deserters. The siege, one of the most 
memorable of modern times, lasted ten months, from November 22, 
1837, to September 9, 1838. It was unsuccessful, chiefly through the 
heroic courage and constancy of Eldred Pottinger, an English officer, 
who happened at the commencement of hostilities to be sojourning in 
the city, and who was allowed by Kamran and his wuzeer Yar 
Mohammed to take a share in the defence. At the end of the ten 
months the Shah, terrified by a demonstration made by a small 
British force in the Persian Gulf, withdrew his army after reducing 
the city and its defences almost to ruins. On Kamran’s death in May 
1843 Yar Mohammed made himself master of Herat to the exclusion 
of Kamran’s son; and the better to secure his power he made a sort 
of submission to the Shab, and entered into friendly relations with the 

e chiefs of Cabul and Kandahar. Yar Mohammed died in 
June 1851, and was succeeded by his son, who about a year after was 
attacked by the Kandahar Sirdars with a large force, which was 
defeated by the Herattees after eight hours’ fighting, the forces on 
each side numbering about 12,000 men. 

The following description of the city before its siege by the 
Persians in 1837-8, is chiefly taken from that given by Arthur 
Conolly and adopted by Mr. Kaye. It is given in the past tense, 
for the aspect of the city and its environs was greatly changed by 
that disastrous siege Herat was surrounded by a fair expanse of 
country laid out in corn-fields, vineyards, and gardens, and studded 
with little fortified villages, which were built by the side of small 
running streams that increased the beauty and fertility of the plain. 
The city was nearly a square in shape, the sides facing the cardinal 
points and less than a mile in length, and the site was a slope 
descending gradually from the north-east to the south-west, It was 
strongly fortified on every side by a solid earthen wall, surrounded 
by a wet ditch and pierced by five gates, each defended by a small 
outwork. But the real defences of the place were two covered 
ways on the exterior slope of the embankments, one within and the 
other without the ditch. On the northern side surrounded by a wet 
ditch stood the citadel (formerly called Kella-i-Aktyar-Aldyn, now the 
Ark) built of brick, with lofty ramparts and numerous towers, but 
from neglect a place of inconsiderable strength. Within, four long 
bazaars, roofed with arched brickwork, meeting in a small domed 
quadrangle in the centre of the city, divided it into four quarters, 
each containing about 1000 houses and 10,000 inhabitants. The 
principal of the bazaars terminated in the Kandahar Gate; it was 
1800 yards long, 6 yards wide, and covered by a succession of small 
domes, springing from ill-formed arches that crossed the streets, 
Mosques, caravanserais, public baths, and reservoirs varied the 
wretched uniformity of the narrow dirty streets, which being roofed 
across were often little better than conduits, where every conceivable 
description of filth was suffered to collect and putrify. Without 
drains to carry off the rain that falls within the walls, it stagnates in 
ponds dug in different parts of the city. The refuse of the houses, 
dead cats and dogs, lie in the streets upon heaps of the vilest filth, 
The Khan’s residence is a mean building. The principal mosque is a 
large structure of the 13th century. Outside the walls are some 
magnificent ruins of a religious edifice, and an enormous mound 
erected by Nadir Shah. Herat is in peaceful times a place of great 
commercial importance and a mart for the products of India, China, 
Tartary, and Persia. The native manufactures include ips ar 
dressed sheepskins, cloaks and caps, shoes, saddlery, harness, sabres, 
&c. The population numbered about 45,000 in 1838, including 
about 1000 Hindoos, several Armenian families, and a few Jews. 
The great majority of them were Mohammedans of the Sheeah 
sect, who were treated with the most remorseless tyranny by their 
Afghan masters, whose numbers did not exceed a fourth part of the 
population. 

(Kaye, History of the Afghan War; A. Conolly, Journey to the 
North of India; L’ Art de Vérifier les Dates; Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Geography.) 

HERAULT, a department in France, on the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, which derives its name from the river Hérault, is bounded 
N.E. by the department of Gard, 8.E. by the Mediterranean, S.W. by 
the department of Aude, and N.W. by the departments of Tarn, 
Aveyron, and Gard. It lies between 43° 11’ and 43° 58’ N. lat., 
2° 33’ and 4° 11’ E. long. The greatest length from east to west is 
84 miles, from north to south 49 miles, The area is 2393 square 
miles ; the population in 1841 was 367,348, by the census of 1851 it 
was 389,286, being 16267 to the square mile, or 11'91 below the 
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average population to the square mile for all France. The depart- 
ment is formed out of a portion of Lower Languedoc, 
The department is traversed in the north and north-west by the 


Lower Cévennes, which attain the height of 4198 feet in the Espinouse | th 


range on the confines of Tarn, and of 4264 feet in the chain of c, 
or Larjac, extending northward from Loddve into the department of 
Aveyron, From the main chain several ranges of hills of moderate 
elevation branch off towards the south, gradually subsiding as they 
approach the sea. The cultivable soil of the north and north-west 
consists of a chalky clay which produces only rye. The higher 
mountains are in general barren, or covered with woods. The plains 
in the interior, some of which are of large extent, consist of a light 
gravelly soil, very favourable to the growth of the vine and the olive. 
Along the lower courses of the Orb, the Hérault, and the Vidourle) 
and generally in the south of the department, the soil is a strong, 
deep, rich loam, and very productive of all the cereal grains. Here 
and there, all through the department, there are extensive wastes, 
locally called ‘garrigues,’ thinly covered with shrubs, dwarf oak, 
heath, broom, cistus, and aromatic plants, and producing tolerable 
coarse pasture. The department presents abundant evidence of 
volcanic action at some distant period, particularly in the extinct 
craters of Agde and of St.-Thibéry, near Pézenas, and in the basaltic 
hills near Montpellier. Mont St.-Loup near Agde is a voleanic hill 
and crater, which rises 752 feet above the sea-level; and nearer the 
sea is another volcanic circus called Conques. The crater of St.- 
Thi some miles north from Agde is surmounted by three cones, 
the highest of which rises 636 feet above the sea. 

The coast-line, extending from the mouth of the Aude to that of 
the Vidourle, measures 66 miles in length. The shore-lakes, or sult- 
lagunes of ,Thau, Maguelonne (so-called from the ancient city of 
Maguelonne, which stood on the peninsula of Maguelonne, and of 
which there remains a very interesting church), Pérols, and Mauguio 
extend eastward from Agde to the Vidourle ; they are separated from 
the Mediterranean by a narrow bank, in which however there are a 
few openings called ‘graus.’ The Canal-des-Etangs, which joins the 
Canal-du-Midi at Cette, passes through these shore-lakes. The Canal of 
Cette connects the shore-lake of Thau with the sea. In the west of 
the department are the lagunes of Vendres and Capestang ; the latter 
is land-locked and stagnant. The marshes round these two lagunes 
have been drained to a considerable extent, and converted into arable 
land. The neighbourhood of all the lagunes is marshy and 
unhealthy; agues and rheumatic fevers prevail in the summer and 
autumn, though to a less extent than formerly, owing to the partial 
drainage and cultivation of the marshes. Except in the dee | of 
the lagunes, the department enjoys a pure air and a most healthy 
climate. 

The rivers of the department all rise in the Cévennes, and flow 
directly into the Mediterranean or into the shore-lakes. The prin- 
cipal are—the Vidourle, on the confines of Gard [Garp]; the Lez, 
which passes east of Montpellier, and becoming navigable takes the 
name of Canal-de-Grave; the Hérault, rising in the north-west of Gard, 
and running south, enters the department to which it gives name 
at Ganges; here, having received the Ergue on the right bank, it 

Montagnac and Pézenas, and enters the sea through the port 
of Agde after a course of 80 miles, only 7 miles of which are navi- 
gable; the Orb, which, springing from the mountains west of Lodéve, 
and flowing first south, then west till it meets the Jaur at Olargues, 
and finally south-south-east, passes Béziers, having previously received 
the Bernasobre from the west, and enters the sea near St.-Genids; and 
the Aude, which touches the western boundary. [Aupr.] Near the 
coast, most of the towns are joined to the Canals du-Midi and des- 
Etangs by short canals, thus establishing a communication with the 
Rhone, the Garonne, and the Bay of Biscay. 

The department is crossed by the high road from Paris to Spain, 
through Perpignan, by 5 other state and 17 departmental roads. 
Montpellier, the capital, communicates with Cette and Nimes by 
railroad; and a railway is projected from Bordeaux through Toulouse 
to Cette, [Ganp; Certs 

The department contains 1,513,615 acres, of which 386,897 are 
arable land; 256,213 are under vineyards; 191,869 are covered with 
woods; 21,096 are meadows and grass land; 71,065 are under 
orchards, olive and mulberry plantations, nurseries, and different 
kinds of culture ; 58,593 are covered with lagunes, rivera, canals, and 
marshes; and about 500,000 acres consist of the waste land or 

igues described above, 
heat, rye, barley, and oata are produced in quantity more than 
sufficient for the consumption. There is a considerable breadth of 
artificial meadows; and large crops of lucerne, sainfoin, and clover 
are grown. For quantity of wine produced, Hérault stands at the 
head of the wine-growing a of France, the average annual 
roduce being 46,552,000 gallons. The red wines of St.-Georges, St.- 
ristol, and St.-Drézéry, the muscadel wines of Frontignan, Lunel, 
and Béziers, and the white wines of Marseillan and Pinet are con- 
sidered the best. Fruits, especially raisins, olives, almonds, figs, and 
chestnuts, and all kinds of ro are grown. The mulberry is culti- 
vated for the production of silk; aromatic and medicinal herbs, and 
madder and other plants used for dye-stuffs are grown. The principal 
material of the woods are the chestnut and green and white oak. 


Sheep, cattle, and mules are numerous; game is very abundant; and 
fish, including the johndoré, tunny, oyster, lobster, anchovy, el, 
eel, &c. are taken in immense quantities in the shore-lakes and in 


e sea, 

The industrial products comprise woollen-cloths, silks, hosiery, 
calico, muslin, flannel, blankets, brandy, chemical products, pottery, 
tiles, honey, perfumes, leather, oil, beer, paren &c. There are also 
numerous dye-houses, and establishments for the rearing of silkworms 
and reeling silk. pg compared is carried on at Cette and other 
towns on the coast. Mines of coal and copper, quarries of marble of 
Sfuee colours and much used for ornamental architecture, 

uuding 


sources for the supply of that article to France. 
of most of the articles enumerated, but chiefly of wine, dried 


are 
held annually. 

The department is divided into four arrondissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


Arrondi ts, Cant | © Population in 1851. 
1, Montpellier . . 14 113 148,619 
2. Béziers . ts 12 99 134,605 
3. Lodéve . se 5 72 56,700 
4. St.-Pons . Pa 5 44 49,332 
melet!!! PEO 36 | 328 389,286 


1. Of the first arrondissement, and of the whole department, Mont- 
PELLIER is the capital. Aniane, a pw tee town, 16 miles N.W. 
from Montpellier, is situated in a rich plain on the left bank of the 
Hérault, and has 2542 inhabitants, who manufacture cream of tartar, 
verdigris, black soap, chetnical products, cotton-yarn, leather, and 
lime. This town owes its origin to the abbey built by St. Benoit 
d@’Aniane, who died here a.p. 821: the abbey (now the parish) church 
is an elegant structure ; the abbey buildings are turned into a cotton- 
factory. Cxrrre. Frontignan, a small town with 2000 inhabitants, 
situated on the shore-lake of Maguelonne, and on the Montpellier- 
Cette railroad, is famous for the excellent muscadel wines and raisins 
produced in its neighbourhood. Near Frontignan is Balaruc, famous 
for its warm springs, which have enjoyed a long celebrity for the cure 
of paralytic and scrofulous affections, The bathing establishments, 
furnished hotels for the accommodation of visitors, and a gen 
hospital for poor patients, forming a pretty village, stand on the 
northern shore of the lagune of Thau. There are two seasons, May 
and June, September and October. Ganges, 25 miles N. from “Mont. 
pellier, is prettily situated in a fertile plain closed in by high hills, and 
on the left bank of the Hérault. It is surrounded by pretty country 
houses, and commanded by an old castle. The population amounts 
to 4564, who manufacture silk- and cotton-yarn, silk stockings, silk 
gloves, and leather. Near the town there is a very extensive grotto, 
which is said to 5: in beauty the famous grotto of Antiparos. A 
good deal of raw silk is produced in the canton of Ganges. Lunel-la- 
Ville, 14 miles E. from Montpellier, and on the railroad from that city 
to Nimes, stands near the right bank of the Vidourle, in a district 
famous for its sweet wines, and has 6385 inhabitants. The moat 
attractive objects in the town are the barracks, a fountain in form of 
an obelisk, and the public promenade, It has communication by the 
Lunel Canal, which terminates in the shore-lake of Mauguio, with the 
Rhéne, the Mediterranean, and the Canal-du-Midi. There are several 
brandy, spirit, and liqueur distilleries; and the trade in corn, flour, 
wool, wine, raisins, manufactured goods, and colonial produce is con- 
siderable, Massillargues, or Marsillargues, 16 miles E.N.E. from 
Montpellier, on the Vidourle, is situated in a very fertile district: it 
has a fine old castle, and 8529 inhabitants, St.-Martin-de-Londres, 17 
miles N.N.W, from Montpellier, is a small place of only 1100 inhabit- 
ants, but interesting for the remains of its feudal fortifications, and 
for the view from it of the old castle of La-Roquette, which stands on 
an eminence near the Pic-St.-Loup, a volcanic mountain nearly 2000 
feet high. Silk hosiery and are manufactured here. Mauguio, 
7 miles from Montpellier, stands on the shore-lake of Mauguio, has 
some brandy distilleries and 2131 inhabitants. In the middle of the 
town there is a hill surmounted by a windmill, from which Aigues- 
Mortes and Cette, on the coast of the Mediterranean, and to the north- 
ward the Cévennes are visible, dze, 19 miles 8, from Montpellier, 
stands in a productive vine district on the shore-lake of Thau, where 
it has a good harbour for small craft, It is a pretty town with 4348 
inhabitants, who manufacture liqueurs, brandy, and salt, and trade in 
these articles and in wine, corn, &c. The ancient abbey of ane 
(the beautiful gothic church and cloisters of which, erected in the 13th 
century, are still entire) stands near Méze, and forms one of the finest 
structures of the kind in France, 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Béciers, stands on 
a hill above the Orb and the Canal-du-Midi, in 48° 20’ 31" N, lat, 
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8° 19’ 10" E, long., 46 miles S.W. from Montpellier, and has 17,376 
inhabitants in the commune. The streets are narrow and ill-laid out, 
but the houses are in general well built of stone. Béziers contains several 
buildings interesting for their architecture or their antiquity; the 
principal are the cathedral of St.-Nazaire ; the churches of St.-Aphro- 
dise and La-Madeleine ; the former episcopal palace, which now serves 
for the residence of the sub-prefect and for courts of justice; the 
public library; the house of Pierre-Paul Riquet, the engineer of the 
Canal-du-Midi; the market-house; and the barracks. The town has 
tribunals of first inst and of ex rce, and a college. The 
manufactures comprise woollen-cloth, silk hosiery, brandy, spirits, 
liqueurs, chemical products, thrown silk, soap, leather, paper, glass, 
&e, ; the commerce of the town consists of these articles and of corn, 
wool, iron, wine, oil, fruits, &c. A steam-engine raises the waters of 
the Orb to a considerable height into a reservoir on the terrace, 
near the cathedral, whence the different quarters of the town are 
supplied. The Canal-du-Midi is carried through nine locks close 
to the town. The town of Béziers is ancient; it contains a few 
Roman remains, and is noted for the massacre of the Albigenses, 
July 22, 1209. Agde is noticed in a separate article. [Acpx.] 
Among the other more important places we notice the following; 
the population given in each case is that of thecommune. Bédarieuz, 
a well-built manufacturing town on the left bank of the Orb, which 
separates it from one of its suburbs, stands 18 miles N. from Béziers, 
and has a college, a council of prud’hommes, and 9012 inhabitants. 
Fine and coarse woollens, cotton and woollen hosiery, hats, soap, 
olive-oil, leather, and paper are manufactured. There are also dye- 
houses, glass works, and a copper foundry. The trade in wine and in 
the articles just named is extensive and important. Capestang, which 
gives name to the lagune of Capestang, stands on the Canal-du-Midi, 
and has 2000 inhabitants. Florensac, situated near the left bank of 
the Hérault ina rich district of vineyard and meadow land, has a popula- 
tion of 3454. St.-Gervais, a small town of 2573 inhabitants, is situated 
in a well-watered valley shut in between hills, 23 miles N. from 
Béziers. are excellent coal mines near the town, and also 
marble quarries, and limekilns. Montagnac, the birthplace of Latude, 
celebrated for his long captivity in the Bastille, stands on the left bank 
of the Hérault, and has brandy distilleries, some unimportant manu- 
factures, and 3466 inhabitants. Pézenas, an ancient town situated 
near the left bank of the Hérault, at its junction with the Peine, has 
a tribunal and chamber of commerce, an exchange, a college, and 
7759 inhabitants. The town is well built, with pretty wide streets 
and good houses; the ish church and the theatre are the most 
remarkable buildi he neighbourhood of the town is remarkably 


beautiful, and so well cultivated as to have gained for it the title of 


the Garden of Hérault. Pézenas is celebrated for its salubrity; 
several craters, now extinct, and masses of basalt, are seen near it. It 
was in this town that Molidre wrote his ‘Précieuses Ridicules.’ The 


Béziers, has 2203 inhabitants. There is a castle here, the construction 
of which dates from the 11th century. 
8. In the third arrondissement the chief town Lodéve is situated in 
a en eet the foot of the Cévennes, on the left bank of the Ergue, 
which receives the Salondres, 32 miles N.W. from Montpellier, 
in 43° 43/ 57” N. lat., 2° 2510" E. long., and contains 10,793 inha- 
in the commune. It is the seat of tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce, and has also a chamber of commerce, a college, and 
# council of prud’hommes. The town is surrounded by strong walls, 
but the interior is badly built and ill laid out. The approaches to it 
are by avenues of fine trees. The air is pure, and the environs 
delightful; the hills around it are cultivated to their very summits, 
and plantations of the vine, the olive, and the mulberry everywhere 
meet the view. The most remarkable building in Lodave is the 
former cathedral church of St.-Etienne, which contains a beautiful 
mausoleum in white marble of one of the bishops of Lodave. The 
town is the centre of a great cloth manufacture, and is celebrated for 
its yed goods, which are exported to the Levant. Soldiers’ 
i other woollen stuffs, soap, leather, &c., are also manufactured. 
Clermont-Lodéve, 10 miles S. from Lodave, stands on the slope of a 
hill above the little river Ydromiel, and contains 6294. inhabitants in 
the commune. A college, a tribunal of commerce, a council of prud’- 
hommes, and a savings bank are the principal institutions of the 
town. The most remarkable building is a handsome gothic church 
with aisles and nave (terminating in a beautiful apsis), a very lofty 
tower, and, over the principal entrance, a rose window of noble 
dimensions. The principal manufacture is piece-dyed cloth; but 
woollen and cotton hosiery, handkerchiefs, cotton-yarn, leather, 
brandy, and chemical products are also manufactured. Gignac, near 
the left bank of the Hérault, is situated 15 miles S.E. from Lodave, 
in a country covered with vineyards, olive grounds, and mulberry 
plantations, and has 2669 inhabitants, who manufacture verdigris, olive- 
oil, sugar, dy, and woollen-yarn, and trade in agricultural produce. 
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4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town, St.-Pons, stands on 
the Jaur, a feeder of the Orb, 60 miles W. from Montpellier, and has 
6947 inhabitants in the commune. It isa well-built town; most of 
the houses are constructed of marble from the neighbouring quarries, 
The church of St.-Pons, which is classed as an historical monument, 
is one of the most interesting in the department. Within the town 
the Jaur receives the waters of a very abundant spring, which forms 
a vast basin of considerable depth; in front of this there are two 
immense elms, on the right a church built in the time of Charlemagne 
and well preserved, and on the left a gothic tower. The town has a 
tribunal of first instance, a college, and an ecclesiastical school; the 
waters of the Jaur drive the machinery of several corn and fulling 
mills, saw-works, dye-houses, &c. There are important manufactures 
of woollen cloth in this town; hosiery, woollen-yarn, and leather are 
also among its industrial products; and there is a good trade in corn, 
cattle, and marble. St.-Chinian, important for the manufacture of 
piece-dyed woollen goods, brandy, and leather, stands in a rich valle 
watered by the Bernasobre, 12 miles S.E. from St.-Pons, and has 362 
inhabitants in the commune. Ja-Salvetat, 7 miles N.N.W. from 
St.-Pons, is situated among high mountains, near the right bank of 
the Agout, a feeder of the Tarn, and has a population of 4009, who 
manufacture flannel, woollen-cloth, woollen-yarn, and swanskin, and 
trade in wool, cattle, and the excellent butter of the neighbourhood, 
which is considered the best in all Languedoc. 

The department forms the see of the bishop of Montpellier, is 
included in the jurisdiction of the High Court and University Academy 
of Montpellier, and belongs to the 8th Military Division, of which 
Montpellier is head-quarters. Besides the university of Montpellier 
there are in the same town a theological college, an ecclesiastical 
school, a royal college or high school, and a primary normal school, 
There are communal colleges in Agde, Bédarieux, Béziers, Clermont, 
and Pézenas. The Calvinists have churches in Montpellier, Montagnac, 
Massillargues, and Ganges. To the Legislative Body of the French 
empire the department returns three members. im 

(Dictionnaire de la France; Annuaire pow V An 18538 ; Statistique 
de la France; Oficial Papers ; Richard, Guide Classique du Voyageur 
en France et en Belgique.) 

HERCULA’NEUM, a very ancient Italian city, situated on the 
coast of Campania, about 5 miles E. from Naples by the railway to 
Nocera which passes near it. It is said to have been of Phoenician 
origin and to have been afterwards occupied by the Pelasgians and 
Oscans ; but its history is obscure, and it seems never to have attained 
any importance. In the time of Titus, a.D. 79, it was overwhelmed 
by the memorable eruption of Vesuvius which also ruined Pompeii. 
It appears to have been buried under showers of ashes, subsequently 
overflowed by streams of lava, and it lies about 70 feet below the 
present surface of the ground. It was re-discovered by the sinking 
of a well in the village of Resina in 1706, when the remains of the 
theatre were discovered. This led to further investigation, and after 
several years, in which little was done, the Neapolitan government 
undertook the work of excavation. But the circumstance that the 
ground over the buried city is occupied by the large and populous 
villages of Resina and Portici, has thrown great difficulties in the way 
of the excavations, which have been carried on wholly by subterranean 
galleries. The theatre, a chalcidicum, and two temples are the chief 
buildings explored ; the private houses are chiefly small, and of one 
story, like those of Pompeii. The whole excavation is said to have 
been about 600 yards long by 300 yards broad; but it being impossible 
to remove the incumbent soil, in consequence of its thickness, as fast 
as one part was thoroughly searched it was filled up with rubbish 
from another. The theatre alone is now accessible; it is a noble 
edifice built of stone in a very massive style, with 18 rows of seats, and 
capable of holding 8000 persons. A handsome street 36 feet wide 
and bordered with porticoes, led from the theatre to the forum, on 
the north side of which stood a basilica of a fine style of architecture; 
two small temples (the walls of one of which were decorated with beau- 
tiful paintings, now in the Museum of Naples) ; and a villa,inwhich were 
some beautiful statues, and anumber of papyrus rolls containing some 
worthless treatises on the Epicurean philosophy, were discovered. The 
papyri were found in a state resembling charcoal, dry, and crumbling, 
the lamina, for the most part, strongly adhering to each other. The 
chief advantage as yet derived from Herculaneum is the magnificent 
collection, not only of statues, paintings, and vases, but of domestic 
implements of every use and description, deposited in the Museum of 
Naples. These are figured and described in the magnificent work, 
*L’ Antichita d’Ercolano,’ Nap., 1757, 10 vols, fol. Some excavations 
were made in 1853 and 1854, when the ground-floor of the houses 
situated on the declivity leading to the sea were laid open, but the 
results are hitherto unimportant. In Romanelli’s ‘ Viaggio ad Erco- 
lano,’ and in Blewitt’s ‘Handbook of South Italy’ will be found an 
account of the general results of the excavations made at Herculaneum. 

HERCULES, PILLARS OF, [Grerattar. , aN 

HEREFORD, the county town of Herefordshire, a city, municipal 
and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is 
situated. on the left bank of the river Wye, in 52° 4’ N. lat., 2° 42 
W. long., distant 134 miles W.N.W. from London by road. The 
population of the borough in 1851 was 12,108." The livings are in 
the archdeacgnry and diocese of Hereford. The borough neta 
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by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns 
two members to the Imperial Parliament. Hereford Poor-Law Union 
contains 47 parishes and townships, with an area of 68,116 acres, and 
a population in 1851 of 25,768. A 

In early times this city was important as a garrison town to restrain 
the inroads of the Welsh. From the 11th to the 17th century it was 
the scene of various important military and political events. There 
are still'some remains of ancient religious houses. The castle con- 
sisted of two wards of different dimensions, having a keep within the 
smaller: the Wye formed its defence on the south side; on other 
points it was defended by moats. . 

Hereford is situated in a broad, fertile, and well-cultivated valley. 
The principal streets are wide and straight, and well paved, and the 
town is lighted with gas. The shire-hall was built after plan of 
Sir Robert Smirke’s : it is of plain but pleasing exterior. The town- 
hall stands in the High Town, The guildhall is a brick building in a 
remote situation. ‘The Union workhouse and the county jail stand 
outside the city. There is a neat new post-office. Several curious 
old half-timber houses are in the town. The principal churches are 
those of All Saints, St. Peter, St. Nicholas, and St. John. All Saints 
church faces Broad-street on the north; the steeple is tall and well- 

portioned, but its external architecture is generally uninteresting. 
Be. Peter’s church, founded by Walter de Lacy in 1085, is.a plain 
building, with a spire. 

Hereford cathedral stands upon the south side of the city, not far 
from the Wye. Ethelbert, who was murdered at the instigation of 
Offa, was buried in Hereford church, and gifts were offered at his 
shrine, where it was asserted that miraculous appearances had been 
shown. Milfrid, the governor of the province in the time of Egbert, 
erected about the year 825 in honour of St, Ethelbert a new church 
of stone. This was replaced by a new edifice erected by Bishop 
Athelstan about 1030, which was demolished by the Welsh in 
1055. The present cathedral was commenced in 1079 by Bishop 
Robert of Lorraine, and was completed about 1115. In 1786 the 
western portion of the cathedral fell, and alterations were subsequently 
made, the spire was removed, and a new western end added by 
Wyatt: these alterations however detracted both from the beaut 
and the stability of the building. During the last few years the wor! 
of repair and restoration has been very efficiently and thoroughly 
executed. The principal dimensions of the cathedral are—extreme 
length 350 feet, breadth 174 feet, height of nave 63 feet, breadth of 
nave 28 feet, height of tower 160 feet. The cathedral contains many 
monuments of great antiquity, some of which are highly ornamented. 
Tn the chapter-room is a curious map of the world, probably one of 
the oldest original maps in existence. Triennial music-meetings have 
for many years been held in the cathedral, in rotation with those of 
Gloucester and Worcester. 

In the city there are places of worship for the principal denomina- 
tions of Dissenters. The Roman Catholic een is of considerable 
dimensions, There is a Cathedral school of uncertain foundation ; 
connected with it are about 40 scholarships; the number of scholars 
in 1853 was 60. There are several National, Parochial, and British 
schools, a Natural History Society, a permanent library, a mechanics 
institute, an , and a savings bank. The county assizes, 
the quarter sessions, and a county court are held in the city. Gloves 
are manufactured to some extent, and there is an iron-foundry. Five 
yearly fairs are held. The October fair is one of the most consider- 
able cattle fairs in England. The market-days are Wednesday and 
Saturday; the great market is on the Wednesday after St. Andrew's 


day. 

The diocese of Hereford is in the province of Canterbury. It 
extends over the greater part of Herefordshire, with parts of Shrop- 
shire, Worcestershire, Radnor, and Montgomeryshire, and comprises 
358 benefices. It is divided into the archdeaconries of Hereford and 
sors 2 The chapter consists of the = two arehdeacons, four 
residentiary canons, a precentor, a chancellor, 24 non-residentiary 
prebendaries, and 6 vicars choral, The income of the bishop is fixed 
at 42001. a year. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, an inland county of England, is bounded 
E. by Worcestershire and Gloucestershire; N. by Shropshire and a 
portion of Worcestershire; W. by Radnorshire, Brecknockshire, and 
part of Monmouthshire; and S. by Monmouthshire and Gloucester- 
shire. Several detached portions of the county were by the Act 7 & 8 
Vict., cap. 61, declared to be portions respectively of Shropshire, 
Worcestershire, Monmouthshire, and Radnorshire. By the same Act 
amall portions of land belonging to other counties, but locally situated 
in Herefordshire, were declared to be part of Herefordshire. The 
county lies between 51° 49’ and 52° 24’ N. lat. 2° 20/ and 8° 7 
W. long. Ita greatest length is about 40 miles; its greatest. breadth 
is 34 miles. Its area is 836 square miles, or 534,823 acres. In 1851 
the population was 115,489. 

Surface, Hydrography, Communications.—The surface of this county 
is generally hilly, but the valleys occasionally expand into open plains, 
The Hatterel range of the Black Mountains, which forms its border 
on the west-south-west, is the highest land within its limits. In the 
south-west are the Saddlebow and Garway hills; in the south the 
hills near Walford ‘and Penyard, and the long chain extending from 
the Lea northward; in the east the Malvern Hills, and the range 


stretching northward, and nent Bromyard Downs ; on the north 
are the hills of Downton and Leintwardine. Near the centre of the 
county are Dinmore, Westhope, Badnage, and other hills. 

The principal streams which ruben Tarelomdiision rise in the higher 
counties of South Wales. They are—the Wye, the Li the Teme, 
the Arrow, the Frome, the Leddon, the Dover, and the Munnow. 

The Wye, which rises in Plinlimmon, on the borders of 
shire and Montgomeryshire, enters Herefordshire on its western side, 
and running at first in a northerly direction, becomes for a short 
distance its boundary from Radnorshire: near Clifford the river flows 
east-south-east with many windings through a broad and fertile valley 
until it reaches the city of Hereford. Between that city and the town 
of Ross its general course is south, but its windings are numerous, 
From Ross the Wye runsin a general south and south-west course, and) 
again forming the boundary of Herefordshire for a few miles, finally 
leaves it near the Leys. It is imperfectly navigable throughout its 
course in this county. After northerly or westerly rains ‘the water 
sometimes rises 8 feet, or even 10 feet, in the course of 24 hours, For 
picturesque beauty this river is justly celebrated : the bolder and more 
celebrated scenery does not indeed belong to this county, but the 
banks of the Wye are here very beautiful. : 

The Lugg, rising in Radnorshire, enters Herefordshire near the 


Combe, flows first in an easterly direction and then to 
Mordiford, where it falls into the Wye. The Teme, a tributary of the 
Severn, rises in Radnorshire, enters Herefordshire 


near 
Bryan, and near Downton crosses the border into Shropshire. At 
Ludlow it again enters Herefordshire, which it finally quits near 
Burford. The other rivers are small. Trout abound in all these 
streams, but are seldom of great — a 
There is a canal to Ledbury from Gloucester, which it is intended to 
continue to Hereford, The canal from Leominster to the vicinity of 
Tenbury in Worcestershire is part of a projected line from King 
in Herefordshire to Stourport.in Worcestershire, intended to commu- 
nicate with the Stourport and Dudley Canal. : ¢ 
The principal twmpike roads run from Hereford to Ross, to Ledbury, 
to Hay, to Kington, to Abergavenny, to Monmouth, to Leominster, to 
Ludlow, and to Bromyard, The Shrewsbury and Hereford railway and 
the Newport and Abergavenny railway afford direct. communication 
between Newport, Monmouthshire, and Shrewsbury. The Hereford 
and Gloucester railway is in operation a part of the way, but is not 
yet. completed at the Hereford end, There are several tram-roads 
for the conveyance of minerals, &c, ' 
Geology, Mineralogy, &c.—The whole of Herefordshire appears to 
consist geologically of old red-sandstone. On the eastern side the 
mean direction of the strata, as determined by the outline of the 
and sienitic ridges of Abberley and Malvern, is from north to 
But there are many aberrations from that direction, and innumerable 
local disturbances, curvatures, and faults, On the western bo: 
the prevailing strike of the deposits is from north-east to south-west. 
Limestone has been. raised to the surface at Aymestry, Ledbury, and 
other places, ry 
The valley of elevation at Woolho 
of the upper Silurian formation. The two superior formations of the 
grauwacke series are incurvated round a central dome-shaped mass 
composed of the shelly sandstones of the third formation, from which 
the strata dip away on all sides at angles varying from 15 to 70 
degrees, The harder strata of each formation having resisted destruc- 
tion, whilst the shales haye been worn away, the former constitute the 
higher encircling ridges, the latter deep trenches of intervallation. 
ate a Agriculture. — Bane pwr of roe be] 
greatly, according to the elevation and ex e air is A 
and the Hg long-lived. The soil of this county consists oe 
pally of a deep heavy red loam, which varies in its degree of tenacity: 
in some districts there is a substratum of clay; in others, gravel 
approaches nearer to the surface. The whole is extremely favourable 
to the growth of trees, especially the apple and the oak. Wheat, 
turnips, barley, clover, and peas or vetches, are raised in the valleys 
and less exposed elevations: wheat is the chief object of attention. 
Hop-gardens are common in the middle and eastern portions of the 
county. Orchards are numerous and general. Cider is made in 


ie quantities. 
he prevalent breed of cattle is that for which this county is justly 
celebrated ; their colour is red, with white or mottled y Bes and 
frequently white along the back and about the legs. Graziers from 
the south and the middle of England drive a large number of this 
popular stock from the Hereford Candlemas and October fairs. The 
usual breed of sheep is a cross between the Leicester and the Ryeland. 
Agricultural horses of average quality are bred in considerable number, 
The northern part of the county produces many useful riding and 
coach horses. 

Political Divisions.—Herefordshire is divided into 11 hundreds :— 


is a very symmetrical example 


-Broxash, Grimsworth, Greytree, Ewyas Lacy, Religion” 
con 


Stretford, Webtree, Wormilow, Wigmore, and rh: 
221 parishes and 7 market-towns — BRroMYARD, REFORD, Ross, 
Lepsury, Leominster, Krxetox, and Weontey. Notices of these 
towns will be found under their respective titles. The following are 


the more important ‘vi with the population of the parishes in 
1861, and a few other ere i i 


ae 
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Abbey-Dore. [Dorx-Anpey.] Bosbury, 16 miles W. by N. from 
Hereford, population 1133, is pleasantly situated on the neal river 
Leddon. The Free Grammar school has an income from endowment 
of 82/, a year, and had 85 scholars in 1851. Cradley, 17 miles E.S.E. 
from Hereford, population 1641, contains an Endowed Free school, 
which has an income from endowment of 20/. a year, and had 73 
scholars in 1853. Zardisland, on the left bank of the river Arrow, 
15 miles N.N.W. from Hereford : population, 889. The Free school, 
founded in 1607, has an income from endowment of 55l. a year, and 
had 75 scholars in 1851. There are also National schools. Hardisley, 
15 miles W.N.W. from Hereford, population 811, is situated on both 
sides of a small river that runs into the Wye. There is a National 
school. Fairs for cattle and dairy produce are held on May 15th and 
October 18th. Leintwardine, 25 miles N.N.W. from Hereford, popu- 
lation 1607, is situated on the left bank of the river Teme, into which 
the river Clun flows about half a mile west from the village. In the 
church are beautiful specimens of stained’ glass. The rivers Teme 
and Clun are much resorted to for angling. Limestone is quarried in 
the neighbourhood. Madley, 6 miles W. by S. from Hereford, popu- 
lation 927, has a commodious and handsome church, chiefly of the 
decorated style, with an embattled tower at the west end. There is 
a chapel for Baptists. Mordiford, 44 miles E.S.E. from Hereford, 
population 677, is situated on the left bank of the Frome, near its 
junction with the Wye. The church, dedicated to the Holy Rood, 
has a tower at the west end, erected in 1814. There are National and 
Infant schools. Hops are cultivated in the vicinity. Limestone is 
extensively quarried. Near Mordiford are remains of an ancient 
py oa aR 20 miles N. from Hereford: population, 618. There 
are National schools. <A great cattle fair is held on April 24th. 
Hops are extensively cultivated. Pembridge, 15 miles N.W. by N. 
from Hereford, po ion 1319, on the banks of the river Arrow, has 
a commodious church with a steeple of peculiar construction detached 
from the chureh. There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and 
Independents, National schools, and an hospital for six poor persons. 
Hops are cultivated to a considerable extent. Shobdon, 20 miles N.W. 
by N. from Hereford: population, 538. Schools for boys and girls 
are supported by Mr. and Mrs. Hanbury. Hops are cultivated in the 
vicinity. Near the church is a mount, with remains of an ancient 
fortification. Wigmore, 22 miles N.N.W. from Hereford, population 
494, contains National schools for boys and girls. Fairs for horned 
cattle, horses, and sheep are held on April 16th, May 6th, and August 
5th. Limestone is quarried extensively in the vicinity. On an eleva- 
tion westward from the village are the remains of Wigmore Castle, 

ing some massive fragments of the keep. A priory was founded 
here in the reign of Richard I. 

The churches of Kilpeck and Moccas aré perhaps the oldest in the 
county ; they are small churches of early Norman date, with semicir- 
cular apses. Avenbury, Castle Frome, Stanford Bishop, and Mathon 
are also of Norman date. The churches most distinguished for archi- 
tectural beauty are at Ledbury, Leominster, Weobley, Dilwyn, Pem- 

Madley, Burghill, Abbey-Dore, and Kilpeck. The principal 

mansions are—Eastnor Castle, a modern building of great size, 
and of considerable , Situated near Ledbury; Holme Lacy, 
Hampton Court, Stoke Edith, Berrington, Shobdon, Croft Castle, 
Garnons, Foxley, Garnstone, Downton Castle, Kentchurch, Goodrich 
Court, Harewood, and Whitfield. Kinnersley Castle, situated in the 
parish of the same name, is one of the oldest inhabited houses that 
Wwe are acquainted with: it is asserted that it was built before the 
Conquest. At Brinsop is a curious fortified house, now occupied as a 


In Herefordshire industry is occupied, with little exception, in 
agriculture and retail trade. The manufacture of gloves employs a 
considerable number of women in the central and western parts of 
the county; some coarse hats are also made. 

Eeclesiastical and Legal Divisions.—With the exception of a few 
parishes which are in the diocese of St. David’s, the whole county is 
comprised in the diocese of Hereford, of which it forms an archdea- 

. By the Poor-Law Commissioners the county is divided into 
eight 9 eae gs Dore, Hereford, Kington, Ledbury, Leo- 
minster, Ross, and Weobley. The Unions include 238 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 483,670 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
110,708. Herefordshire is included in the Oxford circuit : the assizes 

uarter-sessions are held at Hereford. County-courts are held at 
Bromyard, Hereford, Kington, Ledbury, Leominster, and Ross, Three 
members are returned to Parliament for the county, two for the city 
of ae two for the aren of avoneneee pec 
i Antiquitics,—The greater part if not the whole o 
Herefordshire was comprised in the territory of the Silures, and was 
conquered by the Roman general Julius Frontinus, about a.p. 73. A 
line of Roman and British entrenchments may be traced from the 
Malvern Hills to Whitbourn, Thornbury, Croft, Brandon (near Leint- 
wardine), and Coxwall Knoll (near Brampton Bryan). There are also 
traces of a camp on the east of Leintwardine, near Downton. The 
camer eee a annotate nen “y county near oye 
igmore to Kenchester, and thence by way of King- 

ton and Dore to Abergavenny in Monmouthshire. A second Roman 
road traversed a small portion of the south of this county near Ross; 
a third entered it from Worcester, and passing Frome Hill, Grandison, 


Luggbridge, and Stretton Sugwas, reached Kenchester. During the 
Heptarchy Herefordshire belonged to Mercia, and in 680 a synod was 
held at Hereford. 

The Danes for the second time obtained possession of Mercia about 
819, and appointed Cenolph king. Cenolph was defeated by Alured, 
king of the West Saxons, whose successor Egbert united the seven 
principalities into one monarchy. The position of Herefordshire 
relative to Wales subjected it to continual inroads from the Welsh. 
A considerable part of the county was included in the debateable 
land called the ‘ Marches,’ and was consequently the scene of frequent 
contests. Harold, after subduing the Welsh in one of his expeditions, 
made an ordinance that if any Briton was found on the English side 
of Offa’s dyke (an artificial boundary which in part of its great length 
has been traced through the county of Hereford), his right hand 
should be cut off by the king’s officers. The strife continued and was 
carried on with more or less vigour during several reigns. The demo- 
lition of castles enforced by Henry IL, in order to limit the power of 
his barons, had no very beneficial effect on the security of Hereford- 
shire. These garrisons being destroyed, the Welsh, who had for a 
long time lived in comparative tranquillity, recommenced their depre- 
dations, which were not quelled until an English army had been 
marched against them. During the troubled times of Edward II., 
Herefordshire was the scene of many executions; among others Hugh 
De Spenser, Baldoe, and Reding, the immediate adherents of the king, 
were executed at Hereford. Ata later period the rebellion of Owen 
Glyndwr threw the Marches into confusion, and renewed the feeling 
of insecurity which the Welsh had so frequently excited. 

During the wars of York and Lancaster a battle was fought in 
1461 at Mortimer’s Cross, in the parish of Kingsland, between the Earl 
of March and the army under the Earls of Pembroke and Ormond, 
and Owen Tudor, husband of Catherine of France, was taken prisoner 
and afterwards beheaded at Hereford. In the contest between the 
King and the Parliament, the city of Hereford was thrice in the pos- 
session of the Royalists, from whom in 1646 it was taken by Sir 
William Waller and Colonel Birch. 

A pile of stones, called ‘ Arthur’s Stone,’ situated in the parish of 
Dorstone, constitutes the only remains of primeval antiquity. 

Statistics.—According to the ‘Census of Religious, Worship and 
Education,’ taken in 1851, it appears that there were then in the 
county 426 places of worship, of which 243 belonged to the Church of 
England, 115 to Primitive and Wesleyan Methodists, 20 to Independ- 
ents, 16 to Baptists, and 32 to other bodies. The total number of 
sittings provided was 69,575. The number of Sunday schools was 
161, with 9150 scholars: of these schools 109 belonged to the Church 


‘| of England, 14 to Baptists, 12 to Independents, 9 to Wesleyan 


Methodists, 5 to Primitive Methodists, and 12 to other bodies, Of 
day schools there were in the county 303, of which 149 were public 
day schools with 8763 scholars, and 154 were private day schools 
with 2697 scholars. The number of evening schools for adults was 4, 
with 75 scholars, Of literary and scientific institutions there were 3, 
all in the city of Hereford, which had 415 members, with 6076 volumes 
in the libraries belonging to them. In 1852 the county had 6 savings 
banks—at Bromyard, Hereford, Kington, Ledbury, Leominster, and 
Ross : the total amount owing to depositors on November 20th 1852 
was 240,483/. 83. 

HERENCIA. [Castina ta Nuzya.] 

HERENTHALS. [Antwerr.] 

HERISSON. [A.irmr.} 

HERM. ([Qurrnsey.] 

HERMANNSTADT (in Hungarian Nagy-Szeben, in Wallach Szibin), 
an important town of Transylvania, capital of the ‘Land of the 
Saxons,’ is situated in a beautiful and fertile valley watered by the 
Zibin, a feeder of the Alt (from which it derives its Latin name of 
Zibinnium, or Cebinnium), in 45° 47’ 4" N. lat., 24° 9’ 20" E. long,, 
60 miles W. from Cronstadt, double that distance E. from Temesvar, 
and about 6 miles from the northern entrance of the Rothernthurm 
Pass over the southern Carpathians into Wallachia: population, about 
20,000. It consists of an upper and lower town, the former built on 
an eminence, and communicating with the latter by stone steps; the 
whole is surrounded by a double wall pierced by five gates and girt 
by a moat. In the upper town is an old fortress or citadel. The 
streets are in most instances narrow, but clean, and the houses are 
well and regularly built in a quaint gothic style. The principal, or 
market-square is spacious, surrounded by good buildings, and adorned 
with a handsome fountain. There are four Lutheran and three 
Catholie churches, a Calvinist and a Greek chapel, the military 
hospital and barracks, a house of correction, and a theatre in the 
town. The principal buildings are the Lutheran cathedral; the 
Briickenthal palace, which contains a gymnasium, a picture gallery, a - 
public library of 15,000 volumes, a large collection of medals, and a 
museum of Roman antiquities found in Transylvania; and the town- 
hall, an old gothic edifice, which contains the archives of the Saxon 
colony of Transylvania. Hermannstadt is the residence of the 
Austrian governor of Transylvania, and of a Greek bishop ; it is the 
seat of the supreme tribunal of the province and of a financial board, 
and the head-quarters of the 12th corps of the Austrian army. The 
ramparts of Hermannstadt are laid out in pretty promenades, and 
the environs in which are three suburbs abound with beautiful scenery 
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including near views of the Carpathians. The manufactures of the 
town comprise linen and woollen stuffs, horn-combs, felt-hats, ropes, 

, paper, leather, and gunpowder. There is a considerable 
jocal trade, but the overland commerce with Wallachia, formerly so 
important, has almost disappeared. Of the inhabitants, the Saxon 
element is the most numerous. Among them are also Wallachs, 
Hungarians, Armenians, Greeks, Gipsies, and Jews. 

HERNANT. [Basque Provinces.] 

HERNE BAY. ENT.]} 

HERNOSAND. [ANGERMANNLAND.] 

HERRENVEEN. [Farrestanp.] 

HERRHOUT. [Lavsrrz.] 

HERSFELD. [Futpa.} . 

HERTFORD, the county town of Hertfordshire, a municipal and 

amentary borough, market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
nion, is situated chiefly on the right bank of the river Lea, in 
51° 48’ N. lat., 0° 4’ W. long., distant 21 miles N. from London by 
road, and 26 miles by the Eastern Counties railway. The population 
of the borough in 1851 was 6605. The livings are in the anitencoenty 
of St. Albans and diocese of Rochester. The borough is governed 
by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns 
two members to the Imperial Parliament. Hertford Poor-Law Union 
contains 18 parishes and liberties, with an area of 34,830 acres, and 
a population in 1851 of 15,188. 
he town of Hertford is irregularly laid out, but the streets are 
well paved and are lighted with gas. All Saints parish church is a 
Jarge cruciform structure of the 14th century ; St. Andrew’s church 
is smaller, and is supposed to be of earlier date than All Saints. 
There are places of worship for Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists, Roman Catholics, and Quakers. A branch 
of Christ’s Hospital, or the Blue-Coat school, is maintained at 
Hertford. In 1853 the number of boys was 450, and of girls 70, 
Connected with the school is an infirmary to accommodate 100 sick 
children. In Hertford are also the Cowper Testimonial National 
schools, erected in 1841 in memory of Henry Cowper, Esq. ; the Green- 
Coat school for 40 boys and 30 girls ; Hale’s Free Grammar school for 
boys; a School of Industry; an Industrial training college; Infant 
schools, a literary and scientific institute, a Mutual Instruction Society, 
and a savings bank. The General Infirmary is supported partly by 
endowment and in part by subscription. The Corn Exchange, erected 
in 1849, is covered with a glass roof. The Shire Hall, a spacious 
building, contains the courts of law, an assembly-room, grand jury- 
rooms, the town-hall, council-chamber, and other judicial and muni- 
cipal offices. Some portions remain of an ancient castle. A hand- 
some brick edifice was built on the site of the castle about the time 
of James L., but some parts of it are of older date. The county jail 
and house of correction is situated a little way eastward from the 
town ; one ward of it is appropriated as the borough prison. 

In Hertford as in other towns of the county a good deal of 
business is done in malting. There are many corn-mills in the vicinity. 
The market on Saturday is one of the largest corn-markets in the 
kingdom. There are four yearly fairs. Quarter sessions and a county 
court are held in the town. 

Hertford is a place of considerable antiquity. In the civil war of 
the wen John the castle, which had been built by Edward the 
Elder about 905, was taken, after a brave defence, by the Dauphin 
Louis and the revolted barons: it subsequently came to the crown, 
and was granted in succession to John of Gaunt, and to the queens 
of Henry IV., V., and VI. Queen Elizabeth occasionally resided 
and held her court in this castle. 

HERTFORDSHIRE, an inland county of England, situated between 
51° 36’ and 62° 5’ N. lat., 0° 13’ E. and 0° 45’ W. long. It is 
bounded N. by Cambridgeshire, E. by Essex, 8. by Middlesex, W. by 
Buckinghamshire, and N.W. by Bedfordshire. Its greatest length is 
39 miles; its greatest breadth about 25 miles. Its area is estimated 
at 669 square miles, or 391,141 acres. The population of the county 
in 1851 was 167,298. 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communications.—Hertfordshire has 
no lofty hills. The highest elevations are the Chalk Downs, which 
form the continuation of the Chiltern Hills, north-eastward into 
Essex and Cambridgeshire. Kensworth Hill, just within the border 
of the county, near Dunstable (in Bedfordshire), is 908 feet high. The 
surface of the county is generally undulating, and from the abundance 
of woods presents a variety of pleasing scenery. 

The rivers for the most part belong to the basin of the Thames, 
The principal are the Colne and the Lea: the Hiz and some other 
streams in the northern part of the county belong to the system of 
the Ouse. The Lea rises near Houghton Regis, in Bedfordshire; 
it enters Hertfordshire on the north-west side of the county, and 
flows 9 miles S.E. to the neighbourhood of Hatfield: hence it flows east- 
north-east to Ware. At Hertford it receives the Maran or Mimram 
and the Beane, and between Hertford and Ware the Rib ; all on the left 
bank. From Ware it flows to the border of Hertfordshire and Essex, 
where it receives the Stort, also on the left bank. At Waltham Cross 
it quits Hertfordshire. The navigation commences at Hertford. 

The Colne rises near Hatfield, in this county, and flows through a 
oy pa part of the county of Middlesex into Hertfordshire again. 
Jt has a very circuitous course of 13 miles to the junction of the 


it flows by Watford and Rickmansworth, — a ee 


western part of the county, near Tring. 

The streams which belong to the system of the Ouse have but a 
small part of their course in this county. They rise on the ’ 
slope of the Chalk Downs. They are the Oughton, the Hiz proper, 
and the Pirral. 

The New River, which is brought to London from springs in the 
neighbourhood of Ware, has a feeder from the Lea near that town. 
A part of its course is in Hertfordshire ; it is carried along the valley 
of the Lea, and nearly parallel to the course of that stream. 

The Grand Junction Canal enters the county near Tring, and 
runs along the valleys of the Quin, the Gade, and the Colne, till it 
enters Middlesex. ere are cuts from the main line in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tring, to Aylesbury, and to Wendover; and one near 
Watford it the be of em tet Chipping 

The high north road runs ug! county, through Chip: 
Barnet, Hatfield, Stevenage, and Baldock : the Liverpool road branches 
off from the North road, and runs through St. Albans to Dunstable; 
the Cambri road runs by Waltham Cross, Hoddesdon, Ware, 
and Puckeridge, where it divides into two branches, one of which 
passes through Buntingford and Royston. 

The London and North-Western railway runs through this county, 
nearly in the line of the Grand Junction Canal. The Great Northern 
railway enters the county near Barnet, and passes through it in a 
generally northern direction, quitting it near Hitchin. From Hitchin 
a branch is carried to Royston, and thence continued to join the 
Eastern Counties line near Cambridge. The Eastern Counties rail- 
way skirts the south-eastern border of the county from Waltham 
Abbey to Bishop's Stortford. A short branch runs from the main 
line near Hoddesdon to Ware. 

Geological Character—This county is comprehended in the chalk 
basin of London. The south-eastern corner at Cheshunt, and the 
south-western part, comprehended within a line drawn from North 
Mimms by Ridgehall, Aldenham, and Bushey, to Harefield, in Middle- 
sex, are occupied by the London clay. From under this the plastic 
clay crops out, and extends to a line drawn from the Stort, between 
Sawbridgeworth and Bishop's Stortford, to the north of Ware, Hert- 
ford, and Hatfield, to St. Albans, and thence along the valley of the 
Colne. To the north-west of this line all the county is occupied by 
the chalk, except a few spots along the border of Bedfordshire, where 
the subjacent strata crop out. 

Climate, Soil, Agriculture—The climate of Hertfordshire is as 
mild and genial as that of most of the inland counties. The harvest 
is early where the soil is light and rich, as is the case in some of the 
valleys. On the cold wet clays, which are found in some parts of the 
county, and the most exposed tops of the chalky hills, the crops are 
later. The whole of the county is upon chalk at a greater or less 
depth below the soil; and in the north-western part, toward Bedford- 
shire, the chalk rises to the surface in considerable hills. Where the 
chalk lies deeper, the soil on the hills is mostly a heavy clay ; and the 
valleys between them have variations of gravel and loam much inter- 
mixed. Rich loam occurs on the borders of Essex. 

The number of resident gentry in Hertfordshire tends to introduce 
a high state of cultivation around their immediate residences; but, 
as the mansions are generally erected in the driest and best si 
the cold wet clays are a good deal neglected; the roads also on the 
clay soils are not good. 

here are many orchards in Hertfordshire, chiefly for apples and 
cherries, which are sold in London. In the poorer soils are many 
woods and coppices, but they are fast diminishing in number; and the 
land is being gradually brought into cultivation as arable or pasture. 

There are no breeds of cattle peculiar to Hertfordshire. The 
Suffolk cart-horses are esteemed for farm work, active and 
tractable, The grass-lands are reserved for hay, and there are few 
rough pastures. 

ivisions, Towns, dc.—The county is divided into eight hundreds, 
namely :—Braughing, east; Broadwater, central ; Cashio, central and 
south-west ; Dacorum, west; Edwinstree, north-east ; Hertford, south- 
east ; Hitchin, north-west ; Odsey, north. But several of the hundreds 
are most i arly formed. Cashio, Dacorum, and Broadwater 
hundreds have outlying portions in various parts of the county. 

Hertfordshire has no city: it contains two boroughs and market- 
towns, namely, Hertrorp and Sr. AnBans; and twelve other market- 
towns, namely, Batpock, Barnet, BerkHAMPSTEAD, Bisnor's Stort- 
rorp, Hatrietp, Heme, Hemrsreap, Hircntn, Hoddesdon, Royston, 
Trino, Ware, and Watrorp, The markets of BuntiverorD and 
RickManswortu have fallen into disuse; but = are still frequently 
enumerated as market-towns. The places which have their names 
printed in small capitals are described under their respective titles. 

The following towns had mostly markets, which are now generally 
disused ; the populations are those of 1851 :— 

Ashwell, 24 miles N.N.W. from Hertford, population 1425, is 
situated on the slope of the chalk hills. A small corn and cattle 
market is held on Thursday, and fairs in July and November, There 
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are here an Endowed school for boys, which is supported by the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Company, and a girls school. Roman coins have been 
found in the vicinity. 

Braughin, 9 wiles N.N.E. from Hertford, population 1246, on the 
site of the Roman station Ad Fines, is built on both sides of the 
small river Quin, near its junction with the Rib. The parish church, 
an ancient edifice, has a tower surmounted with a spire. The Inde- 
seme have a 2 eed of worship. There are here an Endowed school 

or boys, and a National school for girls. 

Hadham, Much or Great, 7 miles N.E. from Hertford, population 
878, had arciently a the site of which is now occupied by the 
Hadham Palace Lunatic Asylum. There are here National and 
Infant schools. 

Hoddesdon, in Hertford hundred, 4 miles S.E. from Hertford, popu- 
lation of the hamlet 1854, consists chiefly of two long streets, which 
are well lighted: some of the inns are of old date, such as the Bull, 
mentioned by Matthew Prior, and the Thatched House, frequented 
by Izaak Walton, when angling in the Lea. Hoddesdon is still much 
resorted to by London anglers. The chapel erected in 1734, and 
repaired in 1827, is a neat and commodious structure. The Inde- 

dents and Quakers have places of worship, and there are National, 

itish, and Infant schools.’ 

Redbowrn, a small but ancient town on the right bank of the 
Verlam, 16 miles W. by N. from Hertford, population 2085, has 
three fairs in the year. Some corn-mills are in the vicinity ; glove- 
making and the straw-plat manufacture employ some of the inha- 
bitants. Near Redbourn is an ancient encampment called Aubury. 

Sawbridgeworth, on the right bank of the river Stort, is 8 miles E. 
by N. from Hertford: population, 2571. Besides the parish church 
there are chapels for Independents and Baptists. There are a National 
cele Prab shod! Some corn-mills are in the vicinity. Malting is 
carried on. Fairs are held on April 23rd and October 20th. 

Stevenage, 11 miles N.W. by N. from Hertford, population 2118, 
was formerly a market-town. The parish church contains a fine 

inted window at the east end. The Free Grammar school was 
founded in 1558: its endowment yields 67/. a year, with a house and 
garden free; there were 33 scholars in 1853. There are National 
schools for boys and girls. 

Wheathampstead, a small ancient town 10 miles W. by N. from 
Hertford, population 1908. The parish church is an old cruciform 
building, with a tower springing from the intersection. There are 
chapels for Independents and Methodists, and National and Infant 
schools. Paper-making, malting, and brewing are carried on. 

The following are some of the more important villages in the 
county, with their parish populations in 1851, and a few other 


particulars :— 

Barkway, 16 miles N. by E. from Hertford, population 1288, has a 
handsome church, containing in the windows some fragments of 
stained glass which formed part of a series representing the history of 
the creation. bourn, 5 miles S.S.E. from Hertford, population 
717, situated between the Lea and the New River, is a station on the 
Eastern Counties railway. The parish church, a commodious and 
handsome edifice in the perpendicular style, contains some fine monu- 
ments and a curious font. Cheshunt, 8 miles S. by E. from Hertford : 
Se omar 5579. The name appears in Domesday Book as Cestre- 

unt, and it is probable there was a Roman station here. There are 
here Free, National, Infant, and Industrial schools, and a Vicarage 
school. Cheshunt Park was formerly the residence of Cardinal 
Wolsey, of James I., and of Richard Cromwell. Cheshunt College is 
an institution founded by the Countess of Huntingdon for training 
candidates for the ministry. The students reside in the college 
buildings, and pursue a course of theological and classical studies 
during several years. The number of students in 1853 was 23. In 
this parish is Waltham Cross, situated near the Essex border. The 
beautiful cross erected here by Edward I. to mark one of the resting- 

laces of the corpse of Queen Eleanor on its way to Westminster for 
sone De was restored a few years back by Mr. W. B. Clarke. 
Haileybury, in the parish of Great Amwell, situated about 3 miles 8.E. 
from Hertford, is the site of the East India College, which contained 
85 inmates in 1851. The college, which was founded in 1806, con- 
tains residences for the principal and for several professors, and 
accommodation for 100 students, who are trained for the civil service 
of the East India Company; about 30 are sent out to India every year. 
The number of students in June 1853 was 91. Hertingfordbury, 2 
miles W. by S. from Hertford, population 752, on the right side of 
the small river Maran, a feeder of the Lea. In the church is a vault 
belonging to the family of Earl Cowper, the design and workmanship 
of which are much admired. Earl Cowper's seat, Panshanger, is about 
a mile north-west from the village; in the park is a celebrated large 
oak-tree, which is about 17 feet in girth at a height of 5 feet from the 
d: in the house are some fine paintings. Abbot's Langley, 20 
miles W.S.W. from Hertford, population 2384, was the birthplace of 
Pope Nicholas , the only Englishman who has ever occu- 
pied the Papal chair. There is here a National school. There are 
tills and corn-mills in the vicinity. King’s Langley, 21 miles 

.8.W. from Hertford: population, 1599. The church, which is 

in the Norman style, is situated on elevated ground near the 
river Gade, and consists of a chancel and nave, with a tower at 


the west end. There is here a type-foundry. Brewing is carried on, 
and the straw-plat manufacture employs some of the inhabitants, 
Standon, 8 miles N.N.E. from Hertford, population 2462, including 
106 inmates of St. Edmund’s College, has an ancient church ; National 
schools for boys and girls; and the Roman Catholic College of St. 
Edmund, the buildings of which are of considerable extent. Paper- 
making and rope- and twine-making employ some of the inhabitants. 
Watton, 5 miles N. by W. from Hertford, population 976, has a church, 
National and Infant schools, and a savings bank. An extensive water- 
mill and a malting establishment are in the village. 

Diwisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Purposes.—Hertfordshire is 
comprehended in the diocese of Rochester and archdeaconry of St. 
Albans. County courts are held in Barnet, Bishop Stortford, Hert- 
ford, Hitchin, Waltham, and Watford. The county is divided by 
the Poor-Law Commissioners into 13 Unions :—St. Albans, Barnet, 
Berkhampstead, Bishop’s Stortford, Buntingford, Hatfield, Hemel 
Hempstead, Hertford, Hitchin, Royston, Ware, Watford, and Welwyn. 
These Unions, which extend somewhat beyond the county, contain 
174 parishes and townships, with an area of 453,345 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 186,176. Hertfordshire is included in the Home 
circuit. The assizes and quarter-sessions are held at Hertford, except 
for the hundred of Cashio, the quarter-sessions for which are held at 
St. Albans. The county returns three members to the Imperial 
Parliament. Two members are returned for the borough of Hert- 
ford. St. Albans returned two members, but was disfranchised in 
1852 for corruption and bribery in the election of representatives to 
Parliament. 

History and Antiquities—At the time of Cesar’s invasion Hertford- 
shire seems to have belonged to the Catyeuchlani, or Catuaellani, of 
whom we have elsewhere supposed Cassivellaunus, the antagonist of 
Czsar (B.C. 54) to have been the chief. [Brirannra.] In the revolt 
under Boadicea (A.D. 61), Verolamium was taken and the inhabitants 
massacred. The martyrdom of Alban occurred during the persecution 
in the reign of Diocletian. 

Several of the ancient British roads or trackways crossed this 
county: Watling-street crossed it in a north-west direction, not 
varying much from that of the present road from London by Edgware 
and St. Albans to Dunstable; Ermine-street nearly coincided with 
the present road from London by Enfield, Ware, and Buntingford to 
Royston ; Icknield-street ran along the downs from Dunstable towards 
Royston. The Verolamium of the Romans has been mentioned as 
having been probably a British town: it has been conjectured that 
there were British towns or posts at Royston, at Braughing, at Ravens- 
burg, and perhaps at other places. The Romans included Hertfordshire 
in the province of Flavia Cxsariensis. They fortified the town Vero- 
lamium, near St. Albans [ALBans, St.], on which they conferred the 
rank of a municipium; and made military roads along Watling and 
Ermine streets, and in other directions.« A Roman post or town, Ad 
Fines, on the Ermine-street, was most probably at Braughing, where 
are the remains of a vallum of a regular shape, and where a tesselated 
pavement, many silver coins, and other Roman antiquities have been 
found. At Wilbury Hill, three miles west of Baldock, are remains 
of an ancient camp on the Icknield-way, inclosing about seven acres. 
Between Caldecote and Hinxworth, five miles north of Baldock, various 
Roman antiquities have been dug up. Roman antiquities have been 
found at Ashwell; in Rockley Wood, near Royston; at Westmill, 
near Braughing, and at Bishop’s Stortford, Cheshunt, and Hemel 
Hempstead. When the Saxons subjugated Britain, Hertfordshire 
appears to have been included in the two kingdoms of Essex and 
Mercia. 

In the invasions of the Northmen which troubled the close of the 
reign of Alfred (a.p. 896), they brought their vessels up the Lea to 
the neighbourhood probably of Hertford or Ware; but Alfred, who 
pursued them, diverted the waters of the Lea into another channel, 
and obliged the Northmen to abandon their vessels and march across 
the island to the Severn. 

When William the Conqueror, after the battle of Hastings (1066), 
advanced into the interior of the kingdom, his march was impeded 
near Berkhampstead by Frederick, abbot of St. Albans, who obliged 
the Conqueror to come to terms, by swearing, in a grand assembly of 
the clergy and nobles at Berkhampstead, to govern according to the 
ancient laws of the realm, and especially those of St. Edward the 
Confessor. Hertford Castle was defended for King John by Walter 
de Godarvil, a retainer of Fulke de Brent, against the revolted barons 
and the Dauphin Louis of France. In the reign of Edward IL. the 
barons, who were confederated against Gaveston the king’s favourite, 
assembled their troops at Wheathampstead, a few miles from St. 
Albans, 1312. After the general rising of the peasantry under Wat 
Tyler and Jack Straw many of the ringleaders were tried and exe- 
cuted at St, Albans, the king being there at the time with a guard of 
1000 men. 

In the war of the Roses this county was repeatedly the scene of 
contest. In 1455 Richard, duke of York, and the earls of Salisbury 
and Warwick, at the head of 3000 men, advanced towards London in 
order to seize and bring to trial the Duke of Somerset, who had been 
impeached of treason by the House of Commons, but released by the 
influence of the queen, Margaret of Anjou. They stormed the town 
of St, Albans, which was occupied by the king, who had advanced 
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from London with a body of 2000 men to impede their progress. The 
Duke of Somerset and several other nobles and gentlemen of the 
Royalist side fell in the battle, and the king himself was wounded and 
taken prisoner. In 1461 a second battle was fought at St. Albans, 
The queen, who had just vanquished and slain the Duke of York at 
Wakefield in Yorkshire, was advancing to London when she was met 
near St. Albans by the Yorkists under the Earl of Warwick, having 
the king with them. The Lancastrians prevailed, and the king was 
to his own party. 

Of the monastic or castellated buildings of the middle ages Hert- 
fordshire but few remains. St. Alban’s Abbey is the chief; 
to which may be added Royston church, formerly conventual, and 
some remains of the priories at Hitchin and Ware. There are castles 
at Hertford and Berkhampstead; some slight remains of a castle at 
Bishop's Stortford, and the earthworks of Anstey or Anstie Castle, 
between Royston and Bishop's Stortford. altham Cross and 
Hatfield Palace have been already noticed. There are some remains 
of a palace built by King Henry III. at King’s Langley. 

On the breaking out of the war between Charles I and the 
Parliament, Cromwell, while yet captain of a troop of horse which he 
had raised, arrested the high-sheriff of Hertfordshire as he was 
proceeding to St. Albans to publish the king’s proclamation declaring 
all the parliamentary commanders traitors, No public event has 
since occurred of any moment connected with the county. 

Statistics—According to the Census Returns of 1851 there were 


then in the county 347 places of worship, with 95,585 sittings. Of | th 


these places of worship 162 belonged to the Church of England, 60 
to Primitive and Wesleyan Methodists, 47 to Independents, 44 to 
Baptists, 7 to Quakers, 6 to the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, 
and 21 to other bodies. The number of Sunday schools was 236 
with 20,584 scholars. Of these schools 137 belonged to the Church 
of England, 34 to Independents, 32 to Methodists, 27 to Baptists, 
and 6 to other bodies. Of day schools there were 554, of which 
244 were public day schools with 17,507 scholars, and 310 were 
private day schools with 5866 scholars. The number of evening 
schools for adults in 1851 was 12 with 225 scholars. There were in 
the county 18 scientific and literary institutions, with an aggregate 
membership of 1410, and libraries containing in all 7916 volumes, 
In 1852 the county contained 8 savings banks, at Baldock, Bisho 
Stortford, Buntingford, Cheshunt, Hemel Hempstead, Hertford, 
Hitchin, and Watford. The total amount owing to depositors on 
November 20th 1852 was 155,668/. 16s. 7d. 

HESKET, and HESKET NEWMARKET. [Cumpertanp.] 

HESSE-CASSEL, a small state in Germany with the title of 
Electorate, is situated between 50° 6’ and 52° 25’ N. lat., 8° 25’ and 
10° 45’ E. long. It consists of three distinct portions, of which the 
a extending only to 50° 40’ N. lat., 10° 15’ E. long,, is bounded 
N.E. by Hanover and the Pryssian province of Saxony, E. by Weimar 
and Bavaria, 8. by Bavaria, and W. by Nassau and Hesse-Darmstadt. 
The detached portions are the county of Schaumburg to the north, 
surrounded by Hanover and Lippe, and the lordship of Schmalkalden 
to the east, surrounded by the Saxon principalities and the 
Prussian circle of Schleusingen, The area of the whole is 4420 
square miles. 

Dwisions.—The ate is divided into four provinces, which, 
with their respective area and population, are as follows :— 


Tact, 


| Provinces. | Area in Square Miles, | Population in 1846. 
.| Upper Hesse, with } 
4 fran Rese } 2,080 366,663 | 
Lower Heste .  . 874 122,432 

i ae 884 140,713 
|. Hagens te! tat el 582 124,782 | 
Total if 4,420 754,590 


Face of the Country, Soil, and Climate-—The country is in general 
hilly ; but it contains numerous valleys, which in some places expand 
into more extensive plains, On the south-east and south the 
Thiiringer-wald, the Rhéngebirge, and the Spessart extend their 
branches into the country from the Saxon duchies and Bavaria, and 
cover the ce of Hanau, and the whole tract between the Werra 
and the Fulda. Schmalkalden is situated on the Thiiringer-wald 
periciagion mountain), on the northern frontier of which is the 

berg (2932 feet high). In Hesse proper the highest point is the 
Meissner, to the south-east of Almerode (2825 feet). The Thiiringer-wald 
is thickly wooded, chiefly with red pine and fir. The other principal 
chains are the Hundariick, the Wesergebirge, and the Vogelagebirge. 
The soil of Hesse is not distinguished in general by great fertility, 
but it can by no means be called sterile. The finest parts are the 
beautiful valleys of the Fulda, the Schwalm, the Edder, and the 
Werra. The climate is on the whole temperate, and everywhere 
healthy ; mildest on the banks of the Main, and most severe in the 
province of Fulda, on the summits of the Rhingebirge. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Main, the Weser, the Werra, the Lahn, and the 
Fulda. The last, though not the largest, is the most important river 
of Hesse ; rising in Bavaria, it traverses the circles of Fulda, Hersfeld, 
Rothenburg, Melsungen, and Cassel, becomes navigable at Fulda, and 


joins the Werra at Miinden, in the kingdom of 
together forming the Weser. The Main only just touches 
south-west corner of the country, and being joined by the Kin 
near Hanau, flows into the Rhine. The Luhn, traversing the circle 
Marburg, joins the Rhine below Coblenz. There are no 
numerous e ponds, of which there are 40 of various 
district of alone, The railway from F 
through Marburg to Cassel is connected at its no 

Thiiringian railway with Prussia and Saxony, and by the W 
lines with Hanover and Belgium. By the trunk-line uy 

bank of the Rhine and the branches open upon it, the 
is connected with Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, Baden, and Switzerland 
by a branch now in course of construction from Frankfurt 
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Hanau (thus far it is completed) and Wiirzburg, the electorate com- 
municates at Bamberg with the great railway of central A 
connecting Munich with Leipzig, Dresden, and Berlin. 

Natural Productions,—Rye, ¥, oats, wheat, maize, pulse, and 
potatoes in great abundance are cultivated. Flax and timber are 
staple articles: tobacco, hemp, madder, some hops, and rapeseed are 
also among the products. The vine is cultivated only in some parts 
of Hanau. The pasturage is in general good. Garden produce of 
excellent quality is raised about Cassel and Hanau; fruits are culti- 
vated chiefly in Upper Hesse, Hanau, and Hersfeld, whence 
quantities of dried fruits are exported. Apples are extensi 
grown for making cider. The breeding of cattle is pretty general: 


ere are horses enough for the purposes of i - ture; and 
chiefly in Lower Hesse, Hanau, and Fulda, mestic poultry 
game are very abundant. Hesse abounds in mineral wealth, 
ducing silver, copper, lead, iron, quicksilver, cobalt, salt (from 
springs in great quantities), saltpetre, vitriol, and alum, There are 
also coal, marble, sing, aga! white alabaster, porcelain-clay, potters’- 
earth, and pipe-clay, Turf, which is abundant, is used for fuel. 
There are numerous mineral springs; those of Neundorf are much 
frequented for sulphur baths, 

Manufactures and Trade.—Manufactures, which are carried on 
chiefly in Cassel, Hanau, and Fulda, have extended considerably since 
the electorate joined the Zollverein in 1832. The principal are linen, 
flannel, and carpets; fine linen is made in Cassel and Herzbeng ; 
velvets, carpets, and jewellery at Hanau. Cotton-spinning and weaving 
has been introduced, and is become pretty general, especially 
Fulda, where the cotton trade is supplanting the linen manufacture. 
Schmalkalden manufactures almost all the steel and iron of the 
country, it produces timber (and little else). which is used in the 
smelting-works and iron-furnaces, of which there are seven in the 
country. Grossalmerode is celebrated for its crucibles and 
which are exported to all parts of the world. Other mau 
are paper, musical instruments, chemical products, beet-root sugar, 
tobacco, wooden-ware, &. With respect to trade, there is pi 
no commercial town, and the two fairs at Cassel are of little i 
ance. The chief exports are the industrial products enumerated, 
timber, wrought iron, salt, &c. The imports are colonial P ai 
wines, silk, cotton, brandy, &c, The transit trade by the " 
Weser, the Werra, and the Fulda, but more pS by means of 
railways, is very important. , 

Revenue, Government, &c,—By the triennial bu for 1852-54, the 
expenditure for the three years is estimated at 13,932,790 dollars, 
and the receipts at 12,475,440 dollars; leaving a deficiency on the 
period of 1,457,350 dollars, In 1840, the latest year of which a state- 
ment is given, the public debt was 1,642,566 dollars, bearing interest 
at 34 per cent. 4 

The army consists of six regiments of infantry of the line, two 
battalions of foot-guards, two battalions of light infantry, and two 
regiments of cavalry. 

The Constitution of January 1831 was one of the most liberal 
in Germany. The states formed only one chamber; and all laws 
were debated in the chamber, which had the control over the 
taxes. The electoral dignity is hereditary, to the exclusion of 
females. Though there is no longer an emperor of Germany, and 
consequently no elector, the sovereign retains the title of elector or 
prince elector (Kur-Fiirst). The elector is assisted by a council of 
ministers. 

Education.—The court and great majority of the inhabitants are Cal- 
vinists, the Roman Catholics number 102,000, the Jews about 9000, A 
law for the emancipation of the Jews was passed in 1838. The Cal- 
vinists are under superintendents, and the Roman Catholics under 
the bishop of Fulda. Hesse has a university at Marburg, the oldest 
Protestant university in Gone founded in 1527: it has faculties 
of Calvinist theology, law, medicine, and philosophy, and had 62 pro- 
fessors and teachers in 1850, and 263 students. The library contains 
100,000 volumes. Among other establishments for superior education 
are the six gymnasia or lyceums of Cassel, Marburg, Fulda, Rinteln, 
Hersfeld, and Hanau, which were attended by a total number of 
pupils amounting to 923 in 1850, There is a Catholic theol 
payed in Fulda, Elementary schools are established thro’ 

state. 

Divisions and Towns.—Lower Hesse is divided into ten circles. The 
chief town is Cassel, the capital of the electorate, which is noticed in 
4 separate article. (Cassen.)  Zechwege, on the Werra, 25 miles 
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E.S.E. from Cassel, has 6000 inhabitants, who manufacture woollen 
stuffs, canvass, ribands, needles, iron-ware, and machinery. Among 
the other towns are Frizlar, 20 miles S.W. from Cassel, with an Ursu- 
line convent and 3000 inhabitants; Hofgeismar, a small walled town 
15 miles N.N.W. from Cassel, population 3500; Melswngen, another 
walled town on the left bank of the Fulda, 15 miles S. from Cassel, 
with a castle and about 4000 inhabitants, who manufacture woollen 
cloth ; Rothenburg, on the Fulda, 24 miles S.E. from Cassel, with a 
adeno ak the residence of the landgrave, 4 churches, and 3600 
i ; Rinteln, capital of the detached county of Schaumburg, 
situated on the Weser, 10 miles S.E. from Minden, population 3200 ; 
on the Efze, 22 miles S. from Cassel, with | a population of 
about 4000, employed in woollen and linen manufactures, brewing, 
distilling, and in the iron-mines near it. 

Upper Hesse, which comprises the most western part of the elec- 
torate, is divided into four circles, Its chief town is Marsurc. The 
other towns are small; but among them may be named Frankenberg, 
on the Eder, 19 miles N. from Marburg : population, 3300. 

The province of Fulda comprises the south-eastern part of Hesse- 
Cassel, and consists of—1, the former duchy of Fulda, chief town 
Fulda ; 2, the circle of Hersfeld, chief town Hersfeld ; 3, the circle of 
Hiinfeld ; and 4, of the lordship of Schmalkalden, which lies on the 
Upper Werra, between Saxe-Gotha and Saxe-Meiningen. This pro- 
vince and the chief towns in it are noticed under FuLpa. 

The province of Hanau comprises the most southern part of the 
electorate, and lies east of the territory of Frankfurt-am-Main. It is 
divided into four circles, and has for its chief town Hanav, which is 
noticed in a separate article. 

From the time of William IV. (1592), Hesse-Cassel, though it 
suffered much in the successive wars which desolated Germany, did 
not sustain any loss of territory, but on the contrary it made several 
acquisitions. After the Thirty Years’ War Hessian mercenaries were 
hired out to foreign powers; a system which greatly enriched the 
ante of Hesse. Frederick IL, who succeeded to the government 

1760, embraced the Roman Catholic religion, but made no change 
in the constitution, and had his children educated Protestants. He 
let out several thousand men to England in the American war, and 
received for them, from 1776 to 1784, above three millions sterling. 
He died in 1785, and was succeeded by the landgrave William IX., 
who in the war of the French revolution not only furnished his con- 

as a prince of the empire, but had also a body of troops in the 

y of England. In the French revolution his dominions on the left 

of the Rhine were seized by the French. In 1803 he assumed 
the title of Elector as William L In 1806 his territories were seized 
by Napoleon, and incorporated with the new kingdom of Westphalia. 
After the battle of Leipzig id he returned to his capital, and sub- 
sequently became a member of the Germanic Confederation. He did 
not live on good terms with his subjects, who were disappointed in 
their expectations of obtaining a new constitution. He died in 1821, 
and was succeeded by his son William IL, who embroiled himself still 
more seriously with his subjects by his connection with the Countess 
of Reichenbach. In 1830 serious riots broke out ; the countess left 
Cassel; and on the 9th of January in the following year the elector 
presented his subjects with the long-promised constitution. Fresh 
disturbances however arose in consequence of the return of the 
countess; and the elector was so angry that he also left Cassel, and 
could not be induced to return. He appointed his son, the electoral 
prince, regent, who entered on his functions October 1, 1831, 

Hesse-Cassel joined the Prussian Customs Union (Zollverein) in 
1832. With the exception of some discontent consequent upon this 
step, the electorate enjoyed tranquillity till the year 1850. In that 
year, when re-action set in against the revolutionary doctrines and 
movements which had kept Germany in commotion since 1848, the 
chamber of Hesse-Cassel was not summoned to meet till the unu- 
sually late date of August 26, and was then asked to authorise the 
receipt of taxes till the 30th of September, when a budget would be 

The assembly voted the receipt of indirect taxes, but 
refused, in the absence of a budget, to authorise the levy of direct 
taxes. On the 2nd of September the assembly was dissolved, and the 
ype Acagge ‘genes 4 ordered his subjects to pay the taxes as usual. 
A system of passive resistance soon developed itself against this 

rary proclamation ; a decree of the elector followed in a few 
days ‘declaring his dominions in a state of siege, suppressing the 
journals, and prohibiting popular meetings. The elector on the 14th 
of September transferred the seat of government from Cassel to 
m, a small town in the province of Hanau, not far from 
Frankfurtam-Main, and claimed the protection of the Germanic 
Confederation. The Frankfurt diet then sitting passed a resolution 
condemning the Hessian chamber, and promising to take steps for the 
aa ae on of legal order in the ee ote a inter- 
uarrel, protesting against the jurisdiction of the diet, to 

which she and proses yar the German states had refused to send repre- 
sentatives. Austria, on the other hand, supported the resolution of 
the diet, as binding upon the states represented, at all events. Angry 
notes followed between the two powers: the armies of both states 
were put in motion. Prussia took possession of the military road 
through Hersfeld with a force under General Grében, with part of 
which he occupied Cassel and Fulda, Bavarian troops entered the 


territory of Hesse at Hanau, supported by a division of the Austrian 
army under Field-Marshal Legeditz, who advanced upon Fulda, from 
which the Prussians retired for (it was said) strategic reasons. Eyery- 
thing threatened an civil war in Germany, when at a conference 
held at Olmiitz between Prince Swarzenburg and Baron Manteuffel, 
it was agreed to settle the affuirs of Hesse and of Holstein (for 
thither also the Austrians were on march to support the federal diet 
against Prussia) by means of two commissioners, one appointed by the 
Confederation and the other by Prussia. Accordingly the Prussians 
withdrew from the military road, and the Federal commissioner, 
Field-Marshal Count de Linange, conducted the elector back to 
Cassel on the 27th of December. 

HESSE-DARMSTADT, a grand-duchy in the west of Germany 
which is governed by the second main branch of the house of Hesse, 
was founded in 1567 by George I., youngest son of Philip the Gener- 
ous, of whose dominion he obtained one-eighth with Darmstadt, and a 
small addition on the death of his brother Philip without issue. On 
the death of George his dominions were divided among his three sons, 
Louis V. succeeded him in the principal line; Philip obtained Butz- 
bach, which reverted on his death to the main line; and Frederick, 
the youngest, was the founder of the junior line of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
namely, that of Hesse-Homburg. Excepting the ruinous effects of 
the Thirty Years’ War, the reigns of the succeeding princes were on 
the whole prosperous, and various acquisitions of territory were made. 
Louis IX., who found the country burdened with debt, which he paid 
off, left to his son, Louis X., an improved territory with 300,000 
inhabitants at his death in 1790. Louis X., during his long reign of 
40 years, acquired very large additions to the extent of his dominions 
and the number of his subjects by the treaty of Luneville in 180I- 
In 1806 he joined the Confederation of the Rhine, and obtained from 
Ni prea still further accessions of territory, with 112,000 inhabitants, 
and the dignity of Grand-duke, on which he took the title of Louis I. 
In 1809 his troops acted against Austria, and the peace brought him 
new accessions of territory. In 1813 he let his troops serve with the 
French ; but after the battle of Leipzig he joined the allies, on their 
engaging to let him retain his newly-acquired provinces, In 1815 the 
grand-duke joined the German Confederation. By the decision of the 
congress at Vienna he indeed made large cessions on the right bank of 
the Rhine, with 185,000 inhabitants, to suit the convenience of Prussia 
and other states, but obtained on the left bank a part of the then late 
French department of Mont-Tonnére, with Bingen, Mainz, and other 
towns, containing altogether 203,854 inhabitants ; so that he gained an 
addition of above 18,000 subjects. 

The grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt consists of two large portions, 


‘which are separated from each other by a long strip of land, extend- 


ing from east to west, belonging to Hesse-Cassel and the city, of 
Frankfurt. The grand-duchy from Wimpfen, a small detached portion 
surrounded by Wiirtemberg, to Bingen*its most western point, is 
situated between 49° 12’ and 51° 20’ N. lat., 7° 50’ and 9° 40’ E. long. 
The northern portion is bounded W. by Prussia and Nassau; N.E. 
and 8. by Hesse-Cassel. The southern portion is bounded N. by 
Nassau, Frankfurt, and Hesse-Cassel; and on the other sides by 
Bavaria and Baden. The area of the whole is 3231 square miles, and 
the population, according to the census of 1851, was 854,314. 

Divisions—The grand-duchy is divided into 3 provinces :— 

1. Ober-Hessen, or Upper Hesse, has an area of 1542.square miles, and 
a population of 399,617 ; chief towns, Giessen, the provincial capital 
[Giessen], Friedberg (3000 inhabitants), Biibingen (2700 inhabitants), 
Alsfeld (3700 inhabitants), Lauterbach (3400 inhabitants), Schlitz 
(3200 inhabitants), Biedenkopf, on the Lahn (3200 inhabitants). 

2. Starkenburg has an area of 1159 square miles, and a population 
of 319,050; chief towns, Darmstadt the capital of the grand-duchy 
(Darmsrapr], Pfungstadt (3000 inhabitants), Griesheim (2900 inhabit- 
ants), Bensheim (4000 inhabitants), Heppenheim (4100 inhabitants), 
Gernsheim (2900 inhabitants), Lampertheim (3000 inhabitants), 
Dieburg (3000 inhabitants), and Offenbach-am-Main (10,000 inhabit- 
ants. Near Heppenheim is the castle of Starkenburg, which gives 
name to the province. Offenbach, 4 miles 8.E. from Frankfurt, stands 
on the left bank of the Main, which is here crossed by a bridge of 
boats. It has a castle the residence of the princes of Isenburg- 
Birstein, several churches and schools, and important manufactures 
of hosiery, carpets, cotton and woollen stuffs, carriages, pipes, musical 
instruments, and jewellery. 

8. Rhein-Hessen, or Rhenish Hesse, has an area of 529 square miles, 
and a population of 225,647; chief towns, Oppenheim (2400 inhabit- 
ants), Mainz, the greatest fortress of the German confederation 
{Marnz]; Worms (9500 inhabitants) [Worms], Alzey (4500 inhabit- 
ants); and Bingen on the left bank of the Rhine at the mouth of the 
Nahe, population about 5000. 

To the province of Upper Hesse belongs the entirely detached 
district of Wohl, or Itter, the most northern part of the grand-duchy, 
a wild sterile country, surrounded by the territory of Waldeck. 

The grand-duchy of Hesse, as a member of the German Confe- 
deration, is the ninth in rank, has three votes in the full council 
and one in the minor council, furnishes a contingent of 6195 men, 
and contributes 1500 florins annually to the treasury of the Con- 
federation. g 

Ober-Hessen is traversed by the railway from Frankfurt-am-Main to 
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Cassel, which poe through Giessen. The Main-Neckar line, from 
Frankfurt to Heidel traverses the province of Starkenburg, in 
which it passes through Darmstadt, Bensheim, and Heppenheim. 
‘The Main-Neckar line runs nearly parallel to and at a little distance west 
of the famous Roman road called Bergstrasse, which extends from 
near Darmstadt to Heidel and traverses the district that lies at 
the western base of the Odenwald, the most beautiful region in 
Germany—so beautiful that it is popularly called the ‘German 
Paradise.’ The region itself is sometimes called the Bergstrasse. The 
province of Rhein-Hessen is traversed by the railway from Mayence to 
Paris, which passes through Worms, 

Face of the Country, Soil, Climate—A large part of the surface of 
the country is mountainous. The banks of the Rhine, and the 
Wetterau (valley of the Wetter in Oberhessen), which contain about 
400 square miles, are pretty level and very fertile; the remainder of 
the country is traversed by branches of the Vogelsgebirge, the Oden- 
wald, Taunus, and the Westerwald ; but of the two latter only small 
portions extend into the grand-duchy. The Vogelagebirge, in Upper 
Hesse, is a voleanic mass, which with its branches occupies 400 square 
miles; it consists chiefly of basalt, and of various compact and 
porous lavas. The Odenwald, in Starkenburg, presents a pleasing 
and picturesque rather than a wild mountain character. Most of its 
summits are clothed with forests of oak, beech, and fir, while the 
broad well-watered valleys and middle declivities are covered with 
numerous habitations and carefully cultivated. Hesse-Darmstadt is 
on the whole an agricultural country, and one of the most fertile and 
best cultivated in Germany. The chief productions are corn of all 
kinds, maize, and spelt; wheat and'rye chiefly in Rhenish Hesse and 
the Wetterau ; flax, hemp, hops, tobacco, pulse, potatoes, wines, both 
white and red, garden veastables and fruit,andtimber. Rhein-Hessen 
is nearly destitute of timber, but famous for its vineyards, which 
yield some of the finest Rhenish wines, The valleys of the Odenwald 
and Vogelsgebirge are well adapted to the breeding of cattle and 
sheep. Swine are kept chiefly in Upper Hesseand Starkenburg. The 
breedin ig of horses is much neglected. Domestic poultry is abundant. 
Mining is confined to copper, iron, coal, and salt. The iron mines are 
chiefly in Oberhessen and the Odenwald. Cobalt, basalt, lime, sand- 
stone, marble, and slate, are found in different parts of the d- 
duchy. The chief rivers are the Rhine (2500 feet broad at Mains), 
and the Main, and next to these the Lahn, the Schwalm, the Nidda, 
the Ohm, and the Itter. 

Manufactures, Trade, &c.—The chief manufactures are of woollens, 
cottons, and linen (of which manufacture the principal centre is the 
little town of Schlitz, situated on a feeder of the Fulda at the eastern 
base of the Vogelberg in Ober-Hessen), leather, and hardware. Wine 
is produced chiefly in the province of Rhein-Hessen, which lies entirely 
on the left bank of the Rhine. The most considerable manufacturing 
and trading town is Offenbach, which has two annual fairs. Mainz is 
the principal place for the transit-trade. The exports consist of the 
natural productions of the country and of some manufactures, 
Hesse-Darmstadt is a member of the German Customs Union, and 
derives a considerable annual revenue from the transit trade. 

The revenue, according to the budget for the financial period 1851- 
1853, amounts annually to 8,206,873 florins, and the expenditure to 
an equal sum, including the interest of the debt. The public debt, 

rly so called, amounted at the end of 1849 to 4,346,267 florins ; 

t besides this the state is accountable for 2 millions of florins in 
paper money, and 11,848,607 florins bearing interest and borrowed 
for the construction of railways. 

The military establishment is fixed at 10,514 men, namely, 1446 
cavalry, artillery 853, infantry 8041, a company of sappers and miners 
126, general staff 48. 

igion, Education.—Of the 854,314 inhabitants, 409,658 are 
Lutherans, 36,520 Calvinists, 157,405 United or Evangelical, 217,798 
Catholics (who are under the bishop of Mainz), 28,734 Jews, and 
4199 belonging to small Christian sects. There is a university at 
oeeen. ran an episcopal seminary at Mainz, gymnasia in 
Darmstadt, Giessen, Mainz, Bensheim, Biidingen, and Worms, and at 
least one elementary school in every commune. 

HESSE-HOMBURG was formerly a of Hesse-Darmstadt, till 
it came, in 1596, into the ion of Frederick L, youngest son of 
George L., who was the founder of the line of Hesse-Homburg. The 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 restored the Landgrave to the sovereignty 
of his principality of Hesse-Homburg (of which he had been deprived 
in 1806), and added to it the lordship of Meisenheim, on the other 
side of the Rhine. The landgrave was received in 1817 as a member 
of the German Confederation, and as such has one vote in the full 
council. The area of Hesse-Homburg, exclusive of the private estates 
of the landgrave, is only 106 square miles; the population in 1852 
was 24,921, more than half of whom are Calvinista: the rest are 
Litherans and Catholics with about 150 Jews. 

Divisions.—1. The lordship of Homburg, which contains 32 square 
miles with 11,166 inhabitants. The chief town, Homburg-vor-der- 
Hohe, with 4500 inhabitants, is situated 9 miles N. from Frankfurt-am- 
Main, at the foot of an eminence on which the palace of the landgrave 
is built, commanding an extensive prospect of extraordinary beauty, 
Homburg is divided into the old and the new towns, the latter of 
which is open, and regularly built, Besides the palace the chief 


buildings are the Catholic cathedral, an orphan asylum, a synagogue, 
and the government offices. 

2. The lordship of Meisenheim, which contains 74 square miles and 
13,755 inhabitants. It lies between the Prussian province of the 
Lower Rhine, the Bavarian Palatinate, and agg) ae mye of Lich- 
tenberg and Birkenfeld, The chief town is Meisenheim, with 1750 
inhabitants, 

The territory of Hesse-Homburg contains a considerable 
tion of arable land. Meisenheim, which is occupied by the 
of the Hundsriick, has mines of coal, iron, stone-quarries, and con- 
siderable forests. The landgrave possesses also the bailiwicks of 
Winni Hotensleben, and Oebisfelde, in the Prussian province 
of Saxony, and some other private estates. This petty state has 
a constitutional government. The landgrave is assisted by a privy 
council and a chamber of deputies, one of whom is returned for 
1500 inhabitants, The revenue for 1853 was 374,803 Rhenish 
florins, the expenditure 377,869 florins. About 26,000 florins a year 
are derived from the pesbting selon in the town of Homb: 
which was opened in 1841. Frankfurt National Assombly pamed 
a law to putan end to this system in 1849, and sent a of 
infantry to put the law in execution, in which they succeeded, but as 
soon as the troops were withdrawn gambling commenced afresh. The 
public debt on the Ist of February 1853 amounted to 1,245,980 
florins. The mili consists of 333 men, which force forms its 
contingent to the army of the Germanic Confederation. 

HESSEN, an extensive country of Germany, which in ancient 
times was inhabited by the Catti, or Chatti, part of whom however 
emigrated before the Christian era to Gaul, where they were called 
Batayi. The territory inhabited by the Catti seems to have extended 
from the Westerwald to the Saale, and from the Main to the sources 
of the Weser, thus coinciding with the modern country of Hessen, 
which derives its name (Hessen or Hassen) from its ancient inhabit- 
ants. The Catti are mentioned under the emperors Augustus and 
Tiberius, Germanicus burnt their chief seat, Mattium (probably 
Marburg), A.D. 15. In the sequel they a Be to the great em 
of the Franks, losing their name in the 3rd or 4th century. — 
Christian religion was introduced among them even before Charle- 
magne’s reign by Boniface, the apostle of the Germans, archbishop of 
Mainz; and Christian churches and convents flourished in the 
century at Hersfeld, Fulda, Frizlar, Améneberg, &c. Till about the 
middle of the 13th my! the bya Tes grave af Th blended with 
that of Thiiringen; but Henry pe, ve 0 iiringen, dying 
without children, in 1247, a war for the succession took place, which 
was terminated in 1263 by a compact, by which Hessen was mone 
from Thiiringen, and assigned to Henry, son of Sophia, duchess of 
Brabant, daughter of the late ay an brother, who was the 
common ancestor of all the succeeding landgraves of Hessen. Philip L, 
surnamed the Generous, who succeeded his father William IL in the 
sovereignty of the whole country in 1509, and who introduced the 
Reformation, divided his dominions among his four sons : William LV., 
the eldest, obtained one-half, with Cassel, the capital; Louis IV. a 
fourth part, with Marburg; Philip Il. an eighth, with Rheinfels; 
and George L. aneighth, with Darmstadt. But ee I, dying in 1583, 
and Louis IV. in 1604, without issue, there remained only the two still 
flourishing main branches of Hesse-Cassel and Hesse-Darmstadt, 

HETTON, [Durga] 

HEUSDEN. [Brasant, Norra.) 

HEVER, [Kent.] 

HEWORTH. [Durnam. ’ 

HEXHAM, Northumberland, a market-town, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union in the parish of Hexham, is situated in 54° 59’ N. lat, 
2° 5’ W. long., distant 20 miles W. from Newcastle, 279 miles NNW. 
from London by road, and 2984 miles by the Great Northern and 
Neweastle and Carlisle railwa: The population of the township of 
Hexham was 5231 in 1851, The township is under the management 
of a Local Board of Health. The living is a perpetual curacy in the 
archdeaconry of Northumberland and diocese of Durham. Hexham 
Poor-Law Union contains 70 parishes and townships, with an area of 
202,638 acres, and a population in 1851 of 30,397. 

Roman remains have been discovered at Hexham, and it is believed 
to have been a Roman station, In the 7th century (a.p. 674) a 
monastery was founded here by St. Wilfrid, who erected the monastic 
buildings in a style of magnificence little known at that day. About 
678, on the division of the Northumbrian diocese into three parts, a 
bishop’s see was established at Hexham. The diocese was afterwards 
united to Lindisfarne. The abbey and town of Hexham were sacked 
by the Danes early in the 9th century ; and in 875 it was again attacked, 
the church burned, and the inhabitants massacred. In 1112 the arch- 
bishop of York established here a jp of regular canons of St. 
Augustine, and bestowed on them the former cathedral, and 
other gifts. In the Scottish wars of Edward I. the town was burn: 
and part of the church was destroyed. " 

Hexham is pleasantly situated on the right bank of the bY fag River 
a little below the junction of the Northand South Tyne, The princi- 
pal streets are of good width, and the town is lighted with gas, and 
partially paved. The market-place is a spacious square, surroun) 
with good houses; there is a neat and commodious market-house, 
furnished with piazzas. The bridge over the Tyne at Hexham has 
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nine principal arches, with three supplementary arches, affording a 
passage for the waters in time of floods. The old priory church, now 
used as a parish church, is a cruciform edifice, with a lofty central tower, 
and is of the transition style of the 12th century. The nave, which was 
burnt by the Scots in the reign of Edward L., has never been rebuilt ; 
the transepts are separated from the choir by a screen, richly carved 
in the lower part, and having in the upper part an emblematical 
painting. The choir is from the side aisles by three tiers of 
arches, supported by massive clustered pillars: the lower and the upper 
tiers are composed of pointed arches, the arches in the middle tier 
are cireular. At the west end of the church are some remains of 
the monastic buildings. In Hexham there are places of worship for 

Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, English Presby- 


HIERES. [ sm 


FERRO, 
HIERRO, or FERRO, ISLAND. [Canantes.] 

HIERTING, or HJERTING, a small sea-port town of Jiitland in 
Denmark, is situated on the east shore of the Bay of Hierting, near 
the point indicated by 55° 31’ N. lat., 8° 21’ E. long. It has lately 
risen to consideration on account of its harbour, which affords to 


A railroad is in course of construction to Copen- 

hagen, with breaks at the Little and Great Belts. Steamers occasional. 

ly with cattle and the agricultural produce of Jiitland to Lowesto! 

in the English county of Suffolk. 

The Bay ing is a well-sheltered inlet of the North Sea, 

about 10 miles long and 3 miles broad. 

by a long sandy peninsula and on the south by the island of Fané, 
hich and the peninsula, an entrance about a mile and a half 

in width leads in’ 
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HIGHAM FERRERS. [NorruamptonsHire.] 
HIGHGATE. [Mippvesex.] 


E. from Devizes, and 74 miles W. by N. from Lond The popul 


Bristol. Highworth and Swindon Poor-Law Union 
parishes and townships, with an area of 52,030 acres, and 
a population in 1851 of 17,332. 

Highworth stands on a hill on the road between Lechlade and 
Swindon. It is lighted with gas, The houses are ly built of 
stone. The church is chiefly of the 14th century. the south side 
isa which is hung round with ancient armour. The Wesleyan 

ve Methodists and Inde ents have places of worship, 
and there are National and British schools. Wednesday is the 
market-day. Two fairs are held in the course of the year. 

BILpesiiene en: (Saxe-Mernincen, } if 

a landdrostei, or province, of Hanover, consisting 
of the principality of Hildesheim, which forms the most southern 
| sot bebe ver proper; of Prgemerens of Gottingen and Gru- 

which form an isolated portion of Hanover lying between 
i Prussian Saxony, and Wes ia; and of 
the county of Hohnstein, another isolated district which lies south- 
east of the ing, and extends southward from the Brunswick 
circle of Blankenburg into the Erfurt division of Prussian Saxony. 
The total area of the province of Hildesheim is 1717 square miles: 
ian Paretotay ot Rowan of 1852 Teakciee, tl ie 
were Lu 76 vinists, 60,302 ©: ics, 197 un 
fined Christians, and 3023 Jews. 

1. In the south of the principality of Hildesheim the surface is 
traversed by branches of the Harz. The soil is stony and not gene- 
rally fertile. In the centre and north the surface is undulating, and 
the soil rich and fertile. The principal rivers are the Innerste, Leine, 
Ocker, Ecker, and Fuhse. The climate is healthy. The agricultural 

are corn, garden vegetables, fruit, flax, hops, and timber: 
mineral products are iron, coal, and salt. Linen is the principal 
manufacture. The area of the principality is 721 square miles. 

The principal town is Hildesheim, the capital, which stands on the 

is a place of considerable extent, but very i arly 
built. It is connected by railway with Hanover, from which it is 
24 miles distant to the south of south-east : population, 14,000. It is 
divided into the old and th are seven gates; the 


e new towns. 
The town gives title to a Roman Catholic bishop, but most of the 
: founded in 818 by Louis 


z 


‘| is noticed in a separate article. 


the Pious, has 10 altars, very fine painti on glass, magnificent 
bronze doors covered with bas-reliefs, and eee antiquities, 
among which is a pillar of greenish marble, said to have been a Saxon 
idol, which now supports an image of the Blessed Virgin. There are 
3 other Catholic and 8 Lutheran churches, several hospitals, 2 gym- 
nasia, and a well-regulated poor-house in the town. Goslar, on the 
Gose, a’ feeder of the Ocker, stands at the foot of the Rammels- 
berg, a northern spur of the Harz, famous for its lead and copper 
mines; the town, which was once a free imperial city and the resi- 
dence of the emperors of Germany, has 7500 inhabitants, and is 
interesting for the remains of its ancient cathedral (finished in 1050, 
and partially demolished in 1820), and of an imperial palace, now a 
corn magazine ; its principal manufactures are beer, spirits, vitriol, 
hardware, carpets, leather, shot, &c. Goslar is the seat of the mining 
board and of the corn depét for the Hanoverian portion of the Harz. 
Peine, a small walled town N.E. of Hildesheim, stands on the 
Fuhse, and on the railway from Hanover to Brunswick, and has 3000 
inhabitants. Among the other towns are Bokenem on the Nette, a 
branch of the Innerste ; population, 2500: Alfeld on the right bank 
of the Leine, which has 2600 inhabitants: and Llze, a few miles W. of 
Hildesheim ; population, 2000. 

2. The principality of Géttingen is bounded N. and E. by Brunswick, 
and the pemeipality pt Grubenhagen, 8. and W. by Prussian Saxony, 
Hesse-Cassel, and Westphalia. Its area is about 646 square miles. 
The north-eastern part of the principality is covered with offsets of 
the Harz, and the south-western part between the Leine and the 
Weser, by the Solling Mountains. These eminences are of moderate 
height, chiefly of basaltic formation, and frequently assume conical 
forms. The Weser, which is formed in this principality by the junc- 
tion of the Werra and the Fulda, forms part of the western boundary. 
The Leine drains the eastern districts, The soil is for the most part 
stony, except in the river valleys, where it is very fertile; every part 
capable of cultivation is tilled with care. The corn crops are more 
than sufficient for the consumption ; potatoes and pulse are grown in 
abundance ; other crops are flax, tobacco, and colza. Cherries, apples, 
and P sayin are the chief fruits, Sheep are reared in great numbers 
on natural pastures. The minerals of the principality comprise 
copper, lead, and iron; salt and alum are also found. Linen, woollen 
cloth, glass, paper, and iron are among the industrial products, Timber 
is abundantly produced. The navigable river Weser, the high-road 
from Frankfurt-am-Main through Cassel, Géttingen, and Hanover to 
the towns on the Elbe and the Baltic, and the railway from Hanover 
through Gottingen to Cassel afford great facilities for commerce. 

Gottingen, the capital of the principality and the seat of a university, 
Gérrmncen.] Among the other 
towns we notice the fullowing :—Miinden, 15 miles 8.W. from Got- 
tingen, is built in the fork between the Werra and the Fulda, which 
here unite and form the Weser. It is surrounded by walls flanked 
with towers, and has above 4000 inhabitants. Miinden is the most 
commercial place in the principality. The river trade is in corn, timber, 
and millstones, and employs above 500 river barges, plying down the 
Weser, the Werra, and the Fulda to Bremen, The imports consist 
chiefly of colonial produce and French wines and brandies. Miinden 
has also a very important linen trade and market. Tobacco and 
earthenware are manufactured. Nordheim, 12 miles N. from Gét- 
tingen, on the left bank of the Ruhme and a little above its junction 
with the Leine, is also a walled town. It is well-built, and has manu- 
factures of tobacco, linen, fl 1, and hosiery: population, 4100. 
Uslar, a small fortified town 15 miles N.W. from Gottingen, is built 
in a valley watered by the Able, a feeder of the Weser, at the western 
base of the Solling Mountains, and has iron-works, manufactures of 
linen and pipes, bleachworks, a copper foundry, a paper-mill, and 
2300 inhabitants. 

3. Grubenhagen is the subject of aseparate notice. [@RUBENHAGEN. ] 

4, The isolated ty of Hohnstein, or Hohensteim, has an area of 
72 square rhiles, It is covered by the Harz Mountains, except towards 
the south, where it comprises a portion of the Goldene-Aue. The 
Goldene-Aue, or Golden Vale, watered by the Helme and its feeders, 
separates the region of the Harz from the offsets of the Thuringer- 
bee and is one of the most beautiful spots in Germany. It is 

iefly in the Prussian government of Erfurt. The small part of it 
belonging to Hanover is very fertile in corn, and well cultivated. 
The mountains are covered with forests or with pasture; cattle are 
reared; honey and game abound. Iron, copper, cobalt, manganese, 
coal, marble, limestone, &c. are among the minerals; but iron-mines 
only are worked. The county is divided into two districts, named 
from the villages of Neustadt and Jlefeld, which have under 1000 
inhabitants, Near Neustadt are the ruins of the castle of Hohnstein, 
from which the county is named, ; 
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HILLSBOROUGH. 
HIMA’/LAYA MOUNTAINS, or HIMMA’LEH MOUNTAINS, 
form the boundary of Hindustan, on the N.E. and N., and of the 
valley of Asam on the N. They are situated between 27° and 35° 
N. lat., 73° and 98° E. long. The most western portion, which extends 
over more than 900 miles (between 73° and 88° E. long.), lies in a 
general direction from north-west to south-east, forming a slightly 
curved line, which gradually becomes nearly due east, Between 88° 
N 
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and 98° E. long. the mountains run west and east, extending about 
600 miles, Its breadth, as far as it has been ascertained, varies 
between 80 and 120 miles. The whole range may occupy a surface 
of 150,000 square miles. 

This extensive mountain range lies between a low and level plain, 
drained by the Ganges and the Brahmaptitra, and the elevated and 
partly hilly tabledand of Tibet, which lies to the north-east and 
north of the range. The plain of the Ganges and Brahmapttra, at 
its southern extremity, is little elevated above the sea, and where it 
is farthest from the shore its elevation does not much exceed 
1000 feet. The table-land of Tibet, as far as it is known, rises to 
an elevation of more than 10,000 feet. The Himalaya Mountains rise 
far above the level of the table-land of Tibet, and where they ar 
contiguous to it they constitute an uninterrupted range, covered with 
snow in its whole extent, with the exception of a few mountain 

which are partly free from snow during the hottest months, 
n the middle region of the Himalayas the surface varies consider- 
ably. The mountains terminate on the plain of the Ganges, in a 
wall-like range from 4000 to 5000 feet high, which however is 
frequently broken by gaps through which the rivers escape that carry 
off the water collected in the interior of the mountain region. 

The most north-western extremity of the Himalayas, called the 
Gooseie Mountains, a high snow-topped range, protrudes into the 
most northern bend of the river Indus, and skirts its banks as far 
south as the neighbourhood of Attock. This range is separated from 
the great mountain range of Cabul, called the Hindoo-Koosh, by the 
narrow valley of the Indus. This valley is about 60 miles in length. 

The river Sutlej, an affluent of the Indus, originates on the table- 
land of Tibet, and crosses the Himalaya range between 31° and 32° 
N. lat. in its winding course from east to west. That portion of the 
mountains which lies between the valleys of the Indus and Sutlej, 
incloses the valley of Cashmere on the north. On the south, between 
the upper course of the Chenaub and the Sutlej, it incloses the 
valleys of the Ravee, the Beas, and others, which are probably 
between 5000 and 7000 feet above the sea. 

Twelve mountain passes connect the valley of Cashmere with the 
adjacent countries, among which the most frequented are the 
Kandaiball Pass, to the east, near 34° 20’ N. lat., to Leh, or Ladak, 
on the table-land of Tibet ; the Sagam Pass, to the south-east, from 
Islamabad in Cashmere to Kishtewar on the Chenaub; and the 
Barramulla Pass to the south-west, running along the course of the 
river Jelum to Mozufferabad and Attock. At the western extremity 
of this range, where the offsets of the Gooseie Mountains approach 
the Indus south of Attock, extensive layers of rock-salt occur, which 
are worked to a great extent. The other natural riches of this 
portion of the Himalayas are best known in the valley of CasuMErE. 

The central part of the Himalayas, or that which extends between 
the valley of the Sutlej and Bootan (from 77° to 88° E. long.), is 
about 100 miles across, and is composed of enormous mountain masses, 
which protrude from the principal range, These masses contain between 
them a few transverse narrow valleys or ravines. Such protruding 
masses, rising to between 18,000 feet and 20,000 feet above the sea, 
extend from the valley of the Sutlej to the Jumna and the Bhaghiratee, 
Farther east lie the mountain masses of Gurwal, which, with their 
extensive snow-fields and numerous peaks, several of which rise to 
more than 20,000 feet, fill up the country between the two principal 
branches of the Ganges, the Bhaghiratee, and the ‘Alaxraphdac Still 
farther east is the great mass of the Jawahir, which in its most 
elevated summit rises to 24,238 feet, and is surrounded by other peaks 
not much inferior in elevation. To the east of the upper branches of 
the river Gogra lies an extensive mountain region, of which we 
hardly know anything else than that it is covered with very high 
mountains, and partly with snow. It extends to the Dhawalagbiri 
range, the highest mountain mass in the whole region, which occupies 
the space between 28° 30’ and 29° N. lat., 83° and 84° E. dong., and is 
traversed by the principal source of the Gunduck. Its highest 
summit, called Ghosa Cotee, attains an elevation of 28,000 feet above 
the sea, and is the highest known land on the surface of the globe. 
Contiguous to the Dhawalaghiri Mountains on the east is the great 
mass of the Dhayabung Mountains, whose highest pinnacle rises to 
24,560 feet. These extensive masses terminate north-west of Khat- 
manda on the banks of the Bori Gandaki. The space between the 
Bori Gandaki and the Arun, an affluent of the Coosy, is mainly 
oceupied by the Salpoo range, which contains two summits exceeding 
24,000 feet in height, and many others nearly as high, 

« The enormous mountain masses are separated from one another 
long but very narrow valleys, which descend towards the south an 
south-west with rather steep slopes, especially in their higher parts. 
During the summer these upper valleys are covered with a vigorous 
vegetation, and are used by the inhabitants of the lower yalleys as 
ture-ground; but during the greater part of the year they are 
ried in snow, and uninhabited. Through these valleys lie the few 
roads by which the plain of the Ganges communicates with the 
countries on the table-land of Tibet. The most northern of these 
roads follows the valley of the Sutlej. At Shipkee, where it issues 
on the table-land, the road is 10,484 feet above the level of the sea. 
Other mountain , or ghauts, are at their highest parts from 
16,000 to 18,000 feet above the sea-level, Nearly all the passes are 


too steep and high for any beasts of burden, ex which 
the Himalaya Mountains are used for the eaipnrn et ston 

The high mountain masses advance so far from the principal ran 
into the interior of the mountain region, as to occupy more 
one-third of it, when they descend with a rapid declivity. 
general elevation of the lower portion may be between 4000 
5000 feet above the sea. On the hill sides, and in the valleys of 
mountainous districts, between 29° and 30° N. lat., the culti 
and manufacture of tea is carried on. The Indian government 
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and green tea are cultivated, but the colouring of the green 
which is practised in China, is not permitted 


manager. d 
raight line from the lower edge of the mountain 
region, is 5485 feet above the sea-level. Only the valleys which are 


drained by the Bhaghiratee and Alakananda sink considerably below 


this level, Tiri, on the Bhaghiratee, being 2272 feet above the sea, 
and Sireenuggur, on the Alakananda, 1800 feet. The surface of this 
portion of the mountain region is extremely uneven ; the more elevated 
summits are not numerous, and are considerably below the snow-line, 
as they generally do not rise above 8000 or 9000 feet. The tract 
between the upper branches of the Jumna and the Sutlej is much 
more mountainous, and several of the summits attain the snow-line, 
The difficulty which the general unevenness of this tract presents 


to an easy communication between the inhabited explains the 
circumstance of there being in it a great number of sovereigns whose 
dominion frequently extends only over a few villages. The remainder 


The portion of the Himalaya between the Sutlej and Bootan is in 
part immediately subject to the British or under their bp 
and partly subject to the independent Raja of Nepaul. About one- 
half of the country between the Sutlej and Kali Gogra is ned by 
about $0 rajas under British protection, and the other constitutes 
the British province of Kumaon. The province of Kumaon is annexed 
to the sub-presidency of the North-West Provinces. The countries 
within the i range, extending from the eastern banks of the 
Kali Gogra to the boundary of Bootan, are subject to the in ide 
Raja of Nepaul, except a very small portion contiguous to 
which is possessed by the Raja of Sikim, an ally of the British, who 
resides in the town of Sikim., . 

With the eastern portion of the Himalaya range, extending from 
the western boundary of Bootan to the sources of the Brahmaptitra 
River, we are only acquainted as far as it is contiguous to the road 
which leads from the plain of the Ganges thro Tassisudon, the 
capital of Bootan, to the table-land of Tibet, en seen from the 
valley of Asam it does not ap’ to rise to the snow-line west of 
92° KE. long.; but between 92° and 98° E. long., extensive ranges are 
visible, which rise above the snow-line. 

The word Himdlaya is a Sanscrit word, compounded of ‘hima, 
cold, or frost, or snow, and ‘alaya,’ abode. (Wilson’s ‘ i 
Dict.’) The resemblance of the first part of the compound to the 
Greek ‘ cheima’ (xeqjua) and the Latin ‘hiems,’ is obvious; the Greek 
and Roman geographers were acquainted with this enormous mountain 
range under the general name of Imaus or Emodus, though their 
limited geographical knowledge does not allow us to assume that 
their term Imaus comprehended so much as the word Hi It 
was known to Pliny that the word ‘Imaus’ signified, “in the 
le efrodgson, Webb, Herbert, Wilsos, ai "Trail, in Asiatic Researches 

( n, We erbert, Wilcox, an ill, in ‘ic ; 
Webb and Hiigel, in London Journal ; Fraser, Journal 
of a Tour through Part of the Snowy the Himala 

‘ountains ; Mundy, Journal of a Tour in India; Jo nm, Journal 
through the Himaleh Mountains; Archer, Tour in Upper India; 
Ritter, Erdkunde II. and JIT. ; Karte von Assam und 
Spezialkarte vom Himalaya in Kumaon, Gurhwal, Sirmur, de. ; 
Parliamentary Papers, &&. ; 

HI/MERA, an ancient Greek city on the north coast of Sicily, at 
the mouth of the river Himera, was fuunded (n,c. 648) by the 
Zanclwans of Mylw in Sicily. (Strab., vi. 272.) e application of 
Terillus, tyrant of Himera, expelled 4 Theron of to the 
Carthaginians for aid, gave that people a pretext for in 
,c. 480. Theron defended Himera against Hamilear at the he 
800,000 Carthaginian troops, until Gelon of Syracuse arrived with aid 
and with far inferior forces fought the great battle of Himora, in 
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entirely. viptocious,.'Thix battle: was.(oun* 
tradition said it was fought on the same day as) 
In the Athenian invasion of Sicily the 
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par the vrs, ge se After existing as a flourishing 
town years, it was totally destroyed by the inians B.0. 
408, and its ornaments carried off. The inhabitants who survived this 
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established themselves at Therme, not far from the site of the 
town (Cicero, ‘In Verr.,’ ii. 35), and enriched their new abode 
orks of art as they had saved from the wreck. U; 


pon 
of Carthage, Scipio restored to the people of Thermz, of 
other Sicilian towns, those monuments of art of which they 
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) there are no ruins, but many ancient 
relics, such as vases, bronzes, &c., and numerous res have been 
discovered—strong presumptive evidence that Himera stood at the 
mouth of the river, and not as some say on the left bank of the 
_ Fiume di Termini, opposite Termini, where no remains have been 
found. Himera was the birthplace of the poet Stesichorus. 

ai 


Coin of Himera, 
: ~ British Museum. Actual size. Silver. Weight, 265} grains. 


a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
i , is situated on the Chester and 
on high road, in 52° 33’ N, lat., 1° 21’ W. long., distant 
nm 8. see eens eeaeaes sallineds. Yeah, Sees Landes 


ch Hinckley, supposed to have been built in the 


urch 
LL, is a commodious structure, with a beautiful old 


creo Wesleyan Methodists, Quakers, 
; nitarians have places of worship in the town. There are in Hinckley 
a Free school, a Green-Coat school, a schoot supported by the Roman 
and an Infant school ; baths and washhouses ; and a savings 
bank. The town is lighted with gas, A county court is held. The 
market-day is Monday : fairs are held five times in the year. Cotton 
and woollen hosiery is the staple manufacture of the town. 
HINDIA. [Canpzisu.] 
HINDON. TLTSHIRE. ] 
HINDOO- {Aronanistan. ] 
HINDUSTAN, that is, in the Persian 
or Hindoos, is the name which has 


geographers to i that 
was formerly call ae 
extends from Cape 


adopted by 
of India, or the East Indies, which 


Soormah open into the plains of Bengal, the bo: -line is 
; but we may fix if at 92° 30’ E. long. Within these 
Hindustan extends from Cape Comorin, 8° 4’ N. lat., to 
on the Indus, 34° N. lat., and from Cape Monze, west of 
Indus, 67° 30’ to 92° 30’ E. long. Its length 
is about 1800 miles, and its greatest th 
and Silhet, along the parallel of 25° N. lat., is 
The area is about 1,300,000 square miles, or more 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
ustan amounts, according to a rough calcu- 
miles, of which 1830 miles are washed by the 
290 miles by the Bay of Bengal; about 160 miles, 
extend. along the Gulf of Manaar and the Palk 
with the innermost corner of the Bay of Bengal, 
Chittagong, the coast for about 320 miles is traversed by the 
mouths of the Ganges, all of which are navigable either for 
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small or large vessels. Contiguous to the Hoogly branch of the 
Ganges is the open Bay of Balasore, with a coast of 120 miles, 
terminating at Cape Palmyras. From this point the coast stretches 
in a south-west direction to the mouth of the Kistna for about 420 
miles, and is without harbours, except that of Coringa, near the 
mouth of the Godavery, From the mouth of the Kistna to Cape 
Calymere, an extent of about 430 miles, no harbour occurs, even for 
vessels of moderate size. Between Cape Calymere and Cape Comorin, 
about 160 miles, there is only the small harbour of Tuticorin. The 
coast, which stretches north-north-west, and afterwards nearly north, 
between Cape Comorin and the innermost corner of the Gulf of 
Cambay, a distance of about 1150 miles, contains a great number of 
small and several very .good and safe harbours. The coast-line of the 

i of Gujerat, which is about 380 miles in extent, has several 
harbours for vessels of moderate size. The coast-line of the island 
of Cutch extends about 150 miles. The coast intersected by the 
several mouths of the Indus extends as far as Cape Monze, about 
150 miles, but it cannot be approached by vessels of more than 
50 tons burden, except at the harbour of Curache, which admits 
vessels of moderate size. 

Following what may be called the natural divisions of Hindustan, 
we shall distribute our description of it under the following heads : 
—1, Southern region, comprehending the southern extremity as 
far north as the Gap of Coimbatore; 2, the Deccan, which extends 
to the river Nerbudda; 3, Mountain region of North Hindustan, 
comprehending the terraces north of the Nerbudda, together with 
the peninsulas of Gujerat and Cutch; 4, the Plain of the Ganges; 
and 5, the Plain of the Indus. To these may be added, as a sixth 
natural division, the Himalaya Mountains. [H1manaya Mounrarns.] 

I. The Southern Region.—The narrow sea which separates Hindustan 
from the island of Ceylon is traversed by a chain of islands and 
sand-banks called Adam’s Bridge. [Apam’s Bripan.] The island of 
Rameserum is low, sandy, and not cultivated, but celebrated for its 
great pagoda, the extent and splendour of which have called forth 
the admiration of many travellers; it is still visited by pilgrims from 
all parts of Hindustan. At the western extremity of the island is a 
small place called Paumben, where travellers cross the Paumben 
Passage to the continent. It is about a mile wide, and has 6 feet of 
water at high tide. The coast from Point Calymere to Cape Comorin 
is low and sandy, but at a short distance from the sea some sand- 
hills occur, between and behind which are numerous salt swamps and 
lagoons. Behind them the country rises very slowly to the foot of 
the mountains on the west, a distance of from 40 to 60 miles. This 
tract is well supplied with water, numerous small rivers descending 


| from the mountains, and supplying plentiful means of irrigation. It 


is accordingly well cultivated and presents a succession of rice-fields 
and palm-groves. Among its rivers the chief is the Vaygaroo, which 
passes near the town of Madura, and falls into the sea not far from 
the Paumben P. . [Carnatro.]} 

At the foot of the mountains the plain may be about 300 feet 
above the sea. Of the mountain regions which border on it on the 
west little is known, except that between 9° 10’ and 10° 20’ N. lat. 
they occupy a considerable surface, and some of their ridges rise to 
a height of 7000 or 8000 feet. This isolated mountain region there- 
fore may be considered as the highest land in Hindustan, south of 
the Himalaya range. The Aligherry Mountains, south-west of 
Madura, another offset of the same stock, rise to 4200 feet. South of 
9° N. lat. the mountain mass runs southward in one single range, 
which is lower, but continues at a considerable elevation to a distance 
of about 20 miles from Cape Comorin, where it suddenly lowers about 
2000 feet. The remainder is a low ridge of granite overgrown with 
thick forests. Two passes are at present known to exist across these 
mountains. The northern, called the Ariangawal Ghaut, occurs near 
9° N. lat., and leads from Tinnevelly on the east to Quilon on the 
west, through Cotallum. The southern, the Amboli Ghaut, lies about 
20 miles from Cape Comorin. The country which lies to the west of 
the mountains exhibits a much more diversified surface than that to 
the east of them. Numerous offsets consisting only of low hills 
advance towards the coast and leave a level tract along the sea some 
miles broad. This tract is traversed by a chain of lakes, which 
extend from Trivandrum to Cochin. The low country which extends 
east of the lakes some miles inland, is in many places swampy, and 
used as und in the dry season, or covered with jungle and 
forest-trees; but the higher tracts uce rice and other grain in 
abundance. These tracts are mostly uninhabited. The villages are 
built farther inland on the low ranges of the hills, where they are 
surrounded by extensive plantations of palms, plantains, and mangoes. 
Still farther inland the mountains rise with a steep ascent, and are 
covered with forests, especially of teak, A very heavy surf always 
runs along this coast, and renders landing difficult. 

The southern part of this tract belongs to the Raja of Travancore, 
and is about seven-eighths of the whole ; the northern part belongs to 
the Raja of Cochin. Zvrivandrwm, the capital of Travancore, a few 
miles distant from the sea, is a large and well-peopled place, with a 
castle. Anjengo isa small harbour. Quilon has a small harbour, but 
a considerable population. [Coonry.] 

The Gap of Coimbatore or Ponany, which extends between 10° 40’ 
and 11° N, lat., is a long valley, which unites the wide plains of the 
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lower Cavery with the level coast of Malabar. It takes its name from 
the town of Coimbatore, which lies near its eastern extremity, but 
outside of it, or from the river Ponany, which drains it in all its length. 
The town of Ponany stands near the mouth of the river. It has a 
good harbour, and a population of about 10,000. It carries on a con- 
siderable commerce with the towns along the Malabar coast, Arabia, 
and Bengal. [Comrmartors.] 

Il. The Deccan.—This term was originally applied to the whole 
peninsula south of the river Nerbudda, including also the country 
south of the Gap of Coimbatore. [Deccan.] We here apply it, ina 
geographical view, to the peninsula north of the Gap of Coimbatore, 
and we fix its northern boundary at the valley of the Nerbudda, and 
carry it thence eastward to the neighbourhood of Balasore, on the 
Gulf of Bengal. This boundary-line runs across the whole peninsula 
between 21° and 23° N. lat. 

The interior and by far the greater part of this extensive region is 
an elevated table-land, which is inclosed on all sides by low plains 
extending to the sea-shore. The edges of the table-land are raised 
above the surface of the table-land itself, and appear in the form of 
mountains or high hills, and the descent from them to the low plains 
on the sea-shore is steep, and full of impediments to communication. 
The table-land extends from about 12° to 21° N. lat. Between 12° 
and 16° its average breadth probably does not exceed 150 miles, but 
north of 16° it widens gradually to 400 miles. By the natives it is 
called Bala-Ghaut, or the country above the Ghauts; and the low 
plains of the coast are named Payan-Ghaut, or the country below the 
Ghauts. The name Ghaut properly signifies a narrow pass through 
mountains, but is also applied to the mountain-ranges in which those 
passes occur. The word is a form of the Sanscrit, ‘ gati,’ a way or 
path, The elevation of this table-land varies. The country south of 
15° N. lat., which is called the table-land of Mysore, is the highest 
part, and it is higher towards the east than towards the west. Ban- 
galore is 3026 feet above the sea. North of 15° N. lat., the table-land 
descends, and the greatest depression seems to occur between 15° 
and 17° N. lat., in the region drained by the Kistna and its tributaries, 
where the elevation is only about 1200 feet. Farther north it again 
rises higher, and the western and higher districts, as far as 77° E. long., 
vary between 2000 and 2500 feet. But east of 77° its slope, which is 
mostly to the south-east or south, is more rapid, and the elevation 
becomes less than 1000 feet above the sea. The surface of this table- 
land is a level plain, on which hills rise here and there in a conical 
form, from 300 to 900 feet above their base. Towards the mountains 
which constitute the western edge of the table-land the surface is 
much more uneven. Numerous short spurs branch off from the 
mountains and advance about 30 or 35 miles into the plain. The 
isolated hills, as well as these spurs, are of very steep ascent, and on 
them are built the numerous strong fortresses called droogs, or hill- 
forts, now mostly going rapidly to decay. 

Here, as in other countries between the tropics, the year is divided 
into two parts, a rainy and a dry season, The rainy season occurs 
during the south-west monsoon, commencing in May, when only small 
showers fall. In June or July they become more regular and con- 
tinuous, and they last till October. But the quantity of rain is not 
great, being estimated to amount only to 20 or 26 inches annually ; 
whilst on the western coast it is 116 inches, and on the eastern 45 
inches. The mean annual temperature of the higher districts of the 
table-land seems to be nearly 10 degrees less than at Madras; it is 
stated to be at Darwar 75° Fahr. and at Madras 84° Fahr. 

The table-land is destitute of trees so far as the plain extends. On 
the low spurs of the Western Ghauts and in the valleys between them 
the country is wooded, and this is also the case with the most southern 
corner along the river Cavery. On the whole surface of the table-land 
a black soil prevails, which is favourable to the growth of cotton. The 
hills which rise on the table-land are bare and sterile, as are most of 
the small valleys between them, but some of the valleys are very 
fertile. The northern districts of the table-land are less fertile than 
the southern, and vast tracts without cultivation frequently occur 
there. During the rainy season and the cool months which immedi- 
ately follow, this country is covered with a fine sward of grass, and 
much of it is cultivated or planted ; but towards the spring the plains 
lose their verdure, and their surface becomes a brown level, intersected 
by numerous deep rents. Clouds of dust are raised by the dry winds, 
and the heat is excessive. The rivers flow slowly in their deep beds, 
and all the emaller streams dry up. ‘The cultivation of rice is only 
carried on where there are artificial means of irrigation ; tanks for 
this p are numerous in some places, The number of other 
grains, plants, and fruits is very great. 

By far the greatest portion of this table-land is still under the sway 
either of Hindoo or of Mohammedan princes. 

1. The most southern part is the kingdom of Mysore, governed by 
8 Hindoo prince. The capital is Mysore, south of Seringapatam. 
Mysore is situated in 12° 19’ N. lat., 76° 42’ E. long. It occupies a 
large space of ground, and is inclosed by a wall. The streets are laid 
out with some regard to regularity, and the houses are intermingled 
with temples and trees, The fort is separate from the town by an 
esplanade, and besides the raja’s palace conta .. the residences of the 
principal merchants and bankers. Seringapa.am, formerly the capital 
of the principality of Mysore, stands on a small but beautiful and 


fertile island in the river Cavery, about 10 miles N. from Mysore. 
The fortress is at the western extremity of the island. The streets 
of the town are narrow, crooked, and dirty; but there are several 
, anda number of pagodas and mosques. On the 4th of. 

ay, 1799, the fortress of Seringapatam was ee by the 
British army, and Tippoo Saib himself was slain while fighting with 
desperate valour. The population is probably under 10,000. Besides 
these there are two other large towns which carry on a considerable 
pa eta BANGALORE —_ - ates f Hydrabad, or H , 

2. The territories of the Nizam, or Raja, of Hydra! or we 
a Mohammedan prince, occupy the centre of the northern portion | 
the table-land. The capital is Hydrabad, a large town, with a popula- 
tion of about 120,000, It is noted for its extensive traffic in diamonds, 
In its neighbourhood is Golconda, a fortress on a bigh hill, from which 
the whole country once received the name of the kingdom of Golconda, 
Other remarkable places are—Beder, a commercial town, situated on 
one of the great thoroughfares of the table-land; AuruNGABAD, 
Dow .eraBaD, and Exora. 


3. The possessions of the Raja of Berar, or Raja of N: r, extend 
to the east of Golconda. Nagpoor was formerly included in the pro- 
vince of Berar, but is now in the adjoining province of Gundwana, of 


which the city of Nagpoor is the capital. llichpoor is the capital of 
Berar. The sada an seat of government of the Raja of Berar is at 
Nagpoor, and hence he is as frequently styled the Raja of vector 
as the Raja of Berar. The state of Berar, or Nagpoor, is one of those 
over which the British hold full political sway, with right of inter- 
ference in case of mismanagement of the public revenue; and they 
have a political agent resident at Nagpoor. That ion of Berar 
which lies to the west of the river Wurdah is included in the territory 
of the Nizam of Hydrabad; and the title of Raja of Nagpoor is con- 
sequently now perhaps a more appropriate title than Raja of Berar, a 
large portion of the territory of Berar having been transferred to the 
Nizam after the termination of the Mahratta war. The ital, 
Nagpoor, stands in 21° 9’ N. lat., 79° 10’ E. long., on the tableland, 
about 1100 feet above the sea, It is about seven miles in cireum- 


ference, but is of a very irregular form, the houses bei laced in a 
straggling manner. The palace of the raja is a large brick building. 


The population is about 120,000, The prince is a Hindoo of a Mabratta 
family. Bustar, a town situated in 19° 13’ N. lat., 81° 56’ E. long., 
is the capital of the district of Bustar in Gundwana. The district of 
Bustar is occupied by a branch of the range of mountains that runs 
through the Circars parallel to the Bay of Bengal. Nearly the 
whole of the country consists of hills covered with jungle and of 
unhealthy morasses ; the remainder, constituting not more than one- 
fifteenth part of the entire area, is very imperfectly cultivated by the 
scanty population, who live almost in a state of nature, and subsist 
on the produce of the chase, The principal rivers in Bustar are the 
Indravati and the Mahanuddy. The forests yield fine teak timber. 
The inhabitants are among the most ignorant and superstitious in 
India. The zemindar, or chief, of Bustar pays tribute to the Raja of 
Nagpoor. 

4. The territory of Sattara extends along the Western Ghauts, but 
reaches far into the table-land. The Raja of Sattara was deposed, and 
died at the latter end of 1849. The territory is at present included 
in the Bombay Presidency. Sattara, the capital, stands in 17° 40’ 
N. lat., 74° 3’ E. long., 75 miles 8, from Poona in a straight line. 
It is a small town on a rocky and — mountain, with a s' 
fortress and a handsome palace. this territory is the ancient town 
of BrsyaPors, 

5. The territory of the Raja of Colapore extends likewise along the 
Western Ghauts, south of the territories of the Raja of Sattara. The 
prince isa Hindoo. The capital is Cotarorn. 

6. The English possessions are 
of Madras and partly to that of Bombay. Only the Ceded Districts, 
or Balaghauts, belong to Madras. [Batacnavuts.] They contain the 
fortresses of Goot; and Bellary. Two districts are annexed to 
the presidency of Bombay, namely, Darwar and the Deccan ; the first 
lying south of the territories of the rajas of Colapore and Sattara, and 
the second lying north of it. In Darwar is the town of Darwar, and 
in the Deccan are the towns of AfMEDNUGGUR and Poona, Poona, 


“in 18° 30’ N. lat., 73° 52’ E. long,, is situated at the confluence of the 


rivers Moola and Moota. It is about 80 miles 8.E. from Bombay, 
direct distance, Poona is a handsome city, and contains a population 
of 100,000. The British have a cantonment a little to the west of 
Poona, which is laid out in wide streets and well ed. Near 
Poona are the curious cave-temples of Carlee, and the town of Nassuck, 
which has 27,000 inhabitants. 

Of the higher lands which encircle the table-land the most northern 
portion is the elevated table-land of Omercuntuc, which lies between 
22° and 23° N. lat., 80° 80’ and 82°30’ E. long. It rises considerably 
above the surrounding tracts, but its elevation is not known. On its 
eastern declivity rises the river Sone, and the Nerbudda traverses it 
in its length from east to west until it leaves it near Mundla. The 
table-land of Omercuntuc is the central link by which the — 
lands of the Deccan are united to those which extend to the north of 
the Nerbudda, Below Mundla the high lands contiguous to the 
table-land extend westward on both sides of the narrow valley of the 


Nerbudda in extensive masses, whith near 79° KE, long. take the form ~ 


partly annexed to the government. 
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of three distinct ranges—the Vindhya Mountains, the Sautpoora | tinguished by their large size. Wild elephants are numerous; and 
Mountains, and the northern declivity of the table-land of the Deccan, | also tigers, leopards, hywnas, and jackals. 


which has no general name, but may be called the Northern Ghauts. 
Between these three ranges lie the two parallel valleys of the Nerbudda 


and Tapty- 

The Northern Ghauts begin about 22° N. lat., between 78° and 79° 
E. long., with the high lands on whose eastern declivity the upper 
branches of the Wurdah, an affluent of the Godavery, and on whose 
western declivity those of the Tapty, rise. These mountain masses 
have probably an elevation of 4000 feet above the sea, and send off a 
very distinct and elevated range westward between the two upper 
branches of the Tapty. This rises to the height of 4000 feet 
near the fortress of Gawulgur. The remainder of the Northern 
Ghauts lies in a general westerly direction along the southern side of 


range ery steep ascent from the valley of 
, where it seems to be between 2000 and 3000 feet high; 
but its on the south is ‘short and easy, the table-land of the 
Deccan being only about 500 feet lower than the range. 

The Western Ghauts, which constitute the boundary of the table- 
land of the Deccan towards the Indian Ocean, begin about 10 miles 
from the southern bank of the Tapty and about 60 miles from the 
seashore. Somewhat north of the lel of Bombay the range 
within about 30 miles. Western Ghauts continue to 
to south generally at a distance of from 20 to 30 
e shore, but sometimes coming close to it, and forming 

The range terminates a little south of the parallel of 
t 11° N. lat., where it constitutes the northern border of 
of Coimbatore. is range varies considerably in elevation. 
of Bombay it is stated not to exceed 3000 feet in height, and 
only about 1000 feet above the table-land on the east. South 
bay it rises higher, and about 18° N. lat. has an elevation of 
Opposite Goa (15° 30’ N. lat.) the mountains are 
traversed by a pass which is only 2477 feet high, and hardly more 
elevated than the’ contiguous plains of Darwar. Opposite Bednore 
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width of the Western Ghauts is inconsiderable, and, if the spurs be 
ed, perhaps nowhere except towards the southern extremity 
exceeds 12 miles. 

The rapidity with which the Western Ghauts descend to the sea 
renders it very difficult to ascend the table-land of the Deccan on the 
west side. mountain — or ts, are not numerous, and 
most of them are not passable for beasts of burden. One of the most 
frequented is the Hosso Angady Ghaut, which keeps up the commercial 
communication between Bednore and Mangalore. 


— where the rock 
of earth. In all other parts the mountains are covered with a 
thick layer of earth, capable of maintaining a vigorous vegetation. 
of. the trees are very valuable. On the upper parts are forests 
Lower down the sandal-wood tree is abundant, and 
lies an important article of exportation to China, Japan, &c. The 
middle of the is occupied by forests of teak. During the rainy 
season the teak ber is floated down to the harbours on the coast, 
2 esol Mangulore, and is thence conveyed to the other ports of 
It is said that on these mountains alone in Hindustan 
eres grows, and that it occurs only between 12° and 14° 
The whole of the narrow eoast which intervenes between the Western 
Ghauts and the Indian Sea is sometimes comprehended under the 
name of Malabar. But the northern part of it, as far south as 15° 
N. lat., is called the Concan; the middle part, between 15° and 12° 3’ 
N. lat., Canara; and only the southern part, as far as Cape Comorin, 
is properly named Malabar. The surface of this narrow tract is never 
level except along the sea-shore, and to a distance at the 
utmost of five miles from it. This level tract is covered with sand, 
with cocoa-palms. Near the termination of the low 
are offsets of the Ghauts, the soil is better, and is planted 
The sandy coast is indented with numerous small inlets, 
during the y season are the receptacles of torrents. The 
valleys which lie farther inland between the low ranges of hills 
converted into swamps by the abundant rains, but when the water 
run off they are cultivated, and give very rich crops of rice. On 
sides of the hills which rate these valleys from one another 
inclosed by extensive plantations of fruit-trees, 
of the hills are level, but ay Moe naked. 
The mean annual temperature at bay is about 80°. No kind 
of grain is cultivated except rice, for the growth of which no artificial 
irrigation is required, as the soil is saturated by the abundant rains. 
This country contains a great variety of fruit-trees, fy ena A different 
kinds of palms ; eee roe cre an immense tract of 
rae sen-coeens sugar-cane is also extensively cultivated. 
buffaloes are the only domestic animals, and both are dis- 
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This maritime tract, as far south as 10° 45’ N. lat., is British terri- 
tory, except the portion between 15° and 16° N. lat., comprising the 
Portuguese territory of Goa and that of the Raja of Sawunt Warree, 
and the towns of Mahé and Damaun, of which the first belongs to the 
French and the second to the Portuguese. The English possessions 
north of 16° N. lat. are annexed to the presidency of Bombay, and 
those south of 15° N. lat. to that of Madras. Damawn, the Portuguese 
settlement (20° 22’ N. lat.), has lost much of its commerce since the 
rise of Bombay. It lies nearly halfway between Surat and Bombay, 
and has a safe harbour for vessels of small size, there being 17 feet’ of 
water over the bar. Farther south is Bompay. In 17° 55’ N. lat. is 
the town of Bancote, or Fort Victoria, with 14,000 inhabitants. It 
has a harbour for small vessels, and carries on a considerable trade 
with Poona and Sattara. Goa, the Portuguese settlement, is situated 
in 15° 30’ N. lat., on an island about 24 miles in circumference, formed 
by the river Mundova, The ancient city, which is now deserted by 

l its inhabitants except a few miserable ecclesiastics, was once a 
splendid and populous place. The new town, to which the name of 
Panjim has been given, stands five miles nearer the sea than the 
ancient city. It is well built, and has from 18,000 to 20,000 inhabit- 
ants. Mangalore is a thriving town. [Canara.] Cananore (11° 52’ 
N. lat.) is built at the end of a small lake, which is one of the best 
harbours on this coast. It has some commerce with Arabia and the 
harbours of Hindustan, and contains about 10,000 inhabitants. 
Tellicherry (11° 44’ N. lat.), which was long the chief settlement of 
the English on the coast of Malabar, but hus since been neglected, has 
still a considerable commerce in the produce of the country—coir, 
sandal-wood, cardamoms, pepper, cassia, and cocoa-nuts : the popula- 
tion is about 5000. Mahé (11° 42’ N. lat.), the only French settlement 
on this coast, has a harbour for small vessels and 6000 inhabitants. 
It is rather well built, and principally exports pepper. Farther south 
is the town of Caricur. 

The mountain ranges which support the table-land of the Deccan 
on the south were scarcely known till within the last thirty years. 
They cover Ls 3 the greatest part of the space contained between 
11° and 12° N. lat., 76° and 79° E. long. The western portion is 
occupied by the Nilgherry Mountains, which are well known to 
Europeans resident in India as affording them the climate and pro- 
ductions of Europe at a distance of only 11 degrees from the equator. 
These mountains are connected with the southern extremity of the 
Western Ghauts; they extend between 76° 26’ and 77° 20’ E. long., 
and between 11° 10’ and 11° 35’ N. lat., so that their length from west 


| to east is more than 60 miles, and their width about 30 miles. All 


this space is occupied by one mass of high land, unbroken by ravines 
or deep valleys, but consisting of a succession of gentle ascents, with 
tracts of level ground between them. The lowest parts of these level 
tracts are estimated to have an elevation of from 5000 to 6000 feet. 
Through the centre of this region there runs a lofty ridge, containing 
various summits, the highest of which, nearly in the middle of the 
whole mountain mass, the Dodabetta Peak, is 8429 feet above the 
level of the sea. The surface of this region is a fertile soil overgrown 
with a green sward of grass and several kinds of alpine herbs where it 
is not cultivated. The excellent climate on these heights has led to 
the establishment of several sanitary stations, in which Europeans 
may re-establish their health when impaired by a long residence in 
the hot countries. One of these European settlements is at Utaka- 
mund, 7000 feet above the sea, at the foot of the Dodabetta Peak. 
The mean annual temperature at Utakamund is 56°, and consequently 
28 degrees less than at Madras. The thermometer sometimes rises 
to 69°, and has been observed to descend as low as 20°, but very 
rarely. The changes in the temperature are slow, and the difference 
in 24 hours hardly exceeds 2 degrees. Moderate rains occur all the 
year round, but more during the south-west than during the north- 
east monsoon. Frost occurs between September and April, but it is 
moderate; the thickest ice does not exceed an inch and a half in 
thickness, Agriculture is limited to wheat, barley, millet, peas, and 
European vegetables. The fruit-trees of England succeed everywhere, 
and are frequently seen covered with blossoms and fruits in all stages 
at the same time. Oranges grow only in the lower districts. No 
animals are kept, apo cattle and buffaloes; sheep, goats, deer, and 
hogs are found in a wild state. Game abounds everywhere. To the 
south this hilly table-land descends with a steep slope to the Gap of 
Coimbatore, from which it is divided by the river Bhovany. The 
deep valley through which the small river Moyar runs along its 
northern side separates it from the table-land of Mysore. The slopes 
on all sides are wooded, and it is only here that the animals of the 
tropical regions, as tigers, leopards, and elephants, are found. North- 
east of the Nilgh Mountains is rhe Se mountain mass, which 
occupies nearly the whole space between the Cavery and the Bhovany, 
an affluent of the Cavery, as far west as 77° E. long. Very little is 
known of these mountains, beyond the fact that they occupy more 
than twice the space of the Nilgherry Mountains, and that some of 
their loftiest summits rise to a height of more than 5000 feet, 

The river , which for about one-fourth of its course drains 
the table-land of the Deccan, for nearly the same space winds between 
high mountains, and for the remainder runs through a level plain. 
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After passing by Seringapatam, it enters the mountain masses, and 
has an extremely winding course between high rocks, At Cavery- 
pooram the river issues from between the mountains, and enters a 
valley. Where it receives the Bhovany it has already entered the 
plain, and is a large river in the rainy season. For about one-half of 
its course in the plains, it runs in one channel, but below the town of 
Trichinopoli it divides, and incloses the island of Seringham, famous 
for its two pagodas, and as a place of pilgrimage. Below this island 
the river again unites for a short distance, and then divides again. 
The northern arm, called the Coleroon, runs east-north-east, and falls 
into the Bay of Bengal between Deviacotta and Chillambrum ; but 
its waters have been so exhausted by irrigating the adjacent fields, 
that it carries only a small quantity to the sea. The water of the 
southern arm is employed in feeding a great number of canals whieh 
traverse the sandy alluvial plain extending on the coast between Cape 
Calymere and Deviacotta. The waters of these canals being con- 
ducted over the adjacent fields, convert them into one of the most 
fertile tracts in Hindustan, their crops of rice being only inferior to 
those of the district of Burdwan in Bengal. The delta of the Cavery 
and the level country along its lower course in the plain lie in the 

lel of the Gap of Coimbatore, which may be considered as a pro- 
jongation of the plain to the Indian Ocean. The whole course of the 
Cavery is about 450 miles. 

The countries extending along these mountain ranges and the lower 
course of the Cavery constitute a portion of the Carnatic, the principal 
division of the presidency of Madras. The following are among the 
most remarkable places :—Cormpatore. Salem, a well-built thriving 
place, with some manufactures and a good deal of commerce, but 
unhealthy. Chillambrum has an extensive and beautiful pagoda, 
one of the most ancient in India. Other towns of importance are 
noticed under CARNATIC. 

The Eastern Ghauts, which separate the table-land of the Deccan 
from the low and level country exténding along the Bay of Bengal, 
between 12° and 18° N. lat., occupy in width a much larger space 
than the Western Ghauts. South of 18° 10/ N. lat., where their lon- 
gitudinal direction is south-south-west and north-north-east, their 
average breadth is not less than 50 miles. Between 13° 30’ and 16° 
N. lat., where they are called the Nella Malla Mountains, and, lying 
in a generally northerly and southerly direction, occupy the whole 
space between 78° and 79° E. long., they are probably nearly 80 miles 
across; between 16° and 18° N, lat. they run south-west and north- 
east, and here their breadth is less. The surface of the whole region 
is stony, dry, and broken. In general it is almost without vegetation, 
and offers few spots fit for agricultural purposes, 

Three rivers originating on the table-land pass through this moun- 
tain region in transverse valleys so narrow that they are, properly 
speaking, mere clefts. The most southern is the Pannair, which runs 
about 250 miles, and falls into the sea near Cuddalore. The Palair, 
passing by Arcot, flows about 220 miles, and falls into the sea in 
12° 28’ N. lat. The most northern of these rivers is the Pennair, 
whose course extends to 280 miles, and which falls into the sea not 
far from Nellore, in 14° 35’ N. lat. Nellore is situated on the south 
bank of the Pennair; it is a populous place, and has a considerable 
amount of trade. Though its course is long, the Pennair brings down 
a comparatively small volume of water, and is of little use for irri- 
gating the low lands; whilst the Pannair and Palair fertilise the whole 
of the countries which they traverse. 

The mountain passes through this region are as difficult as those 
over the Western Ghauts, They are very little, visited, and are nearly 
unknown, except the great military road which leads from Madras to 
the tableland. It runs over the plain to Arcot, on the Palair, and 
thence to Vellore, whence it begins to ascend the mountains, and 
runs to Santghur (1120 feet above the sea), Here it divides into two 
branches : the northern terminates at Colar, on the table-land; the 
southern at Bangalore, on the table-land. The Nella Malla Moun- 
tains are rich in metals, Iron is very abundant; copper and lead are 
worked in several places; and diainonds are found, The country 
which separates the Eastern Ghauts from the Bay of Bengal compre- 
hends the central and northern Carnatic, with the Guntoor Circar. 
(Carnatic; Crrcars, Noxruern; ConoManpEL Coast; Mapras; 
Ancot; CupDALorr; PonpicHERRY,] 

The river Kistna originates on the eastern declivity of the Western 
Ghauts. All the waters collected on the eastern side of that range, 
between 13” and 19° N, lat., unite successively in its channel. The 
source of the river is near 18° N, lat,, between Poona and Sattara, It 
runs for more than 100 miles south-south-east, receiving numerous 
small streams from the west, Afterwards it flows south-east, and its 
waters are increased by the two rivers Gatpurba and Malpurba. On 
the table-land it receives from the north the Beema, which has a 
winding course through the table-land of probably more than 300 
tiles. Where the Kistna approaches the Nella Malla Mountains, it 
is joined from the south by the Toongabudra, whose upper branches, 
the Toonga and the Budra, originate near 13° N, lat. Its whole 
course ia about 650 miles. On the table-land, as well as in the low 
= the surface of the water is from 20 to 30 feet below the adjacent 

and, and consequently it cannot be used to irrigate the fields, The 
Kistna brings down a comparatively small volume of water, and is 
not navigable in sny part. The mountain region between the Kistna 


and Godavery, which separates the table-land of the Deccan from the 
low tract along the coast, and which may be considered as a continua- 
tion of the Nella Malla Mountains, occupies sees miles from west 
to east. The character of this region is but little known. The low 
country between the lower course of the rivers Kistna and Godavery 
comprehends the districts of Condapilly and Ellore [Crcars, 
NorTHERN], and resembles the delta of the Nile, though it is some- 
what smaller, A considerable portion of it is annually inundated by 
the Lake of Colair, which is a fresh-water lake, situated in a deep 
depression, nearly in the centre of the low tract, This lake is about 
24 miles long, and half as wide in the broadest part, and is connected 
with the Godavery and Kistna by channels which in the dry season 
contain no water, but from July to September convey a ion of 
the water of these rivers to the lake, which is then fll when it 
becomes from 40 to 50 miles long, and inundates the adjacent country. 
During the dry season the water is conveyed by means of canals to 
a considerable distance from the lake, The lake covers 200 ‘ 
miles, and contains 15 islands, which, as well as the neighbouring 
country, are fertilised by the deposit of mud brought down by the 
rivers, The superfluous water is carried off by the river Oopatair, in 
which the tides ascend to the lake, but are prevented from en! 

it by embankments. The Oopatair is navigable for small vessels, and 
is of great use for the export of produce. This tract contains the large 
commercial town of Masulipatam, 16° 10’ N, lat. 81° 14’ E. long. 
It is situated on almost the only part of that line of coast where the 
surf does not beat, and which affords good anchorage for vessels of 
300 tons burden, 

The Godavery, the largest river of the Deccan, rises in the most 
north-western corner of the table-land, north of 20° N. lat., about 60 
miles from the Indian Ocean. It flows east-south-east atid eastfor about 
400 miles, receiving in its course the Manjera River from the south, and 
the Poorna and Wurdah from the north. After the junction of the 
Wurdah the Godavéry is a mile wide, but at the end of the dry season 
it has only 15 inches of water. It then passes through the mountain 
region, and having entered the low country it becomes 4 miles wide, 
and has a great volume of water, but soon divides into two 
which inelude a small delva. Approaching the sea it divides into 
many more branches, in which the tide ascends to some distance, and 
which admit vessels of considerable burden. On the most northern 
of these arms is the harbour of Coringa, the only smooth water on 
the coast between Cape Comorin and the Hoogly during 
west monsoon. Coringa isa place of considerable traffic. The course 
of the river Godavery exceeds 700 miles. 

The north-eastern portion of the Deccan, extending along the Bay 
of Bengal, between the mouth of the Godavery and the Bay of 
Balasore, and from that coast westward into the interior, contains 
several mountain regions which are little known. The inhabitants of 
this tract of mountainous country are called Gonds, and the country 
is called from them Gondwarra or Gundwana, The British govern- 
ment and the Raja of Berar are the rulers of this country in nearly 
equal parts, but the authority of both is only nominal. 

The Mahkanuddy, whose upper branches drain the plain of Rutten- 
poor, between 20° and 22° N. lat., receives its principal supply of 
water from the unknown mountain region of Gondwarra. It flows east 
to Sumbhulpoor, where it is a mile across; it then turns south, but 
from the junction with the Kobragur at Sohnpoor to the sea its course is 
east. At Cuttack, where it is two miles across, it enters a level plain, 
which is fertilised by its waters. Below Cuttack it divides into three 
branches, one of which, called the Cajori, runs south, and near 
the temple of Juggernauth, The main body of the river, Chitter- 
tola, continues east to the sea; and the northern arm, named Beroopa, 
runs north-east till it joins the Braminy,and then runs east to the 
near Cape agg A 22 The whole course of the Mahanuddy is cidined 
at 500 miles. It is navigable for small vessels as far as Sumbhulpoor, 
aud for river-boats to the mouth of its tributary the Hoostu, a 
distance of 380 miles. 

The delta of the Mahanuddy extends along the sea from the Lake 
of Chilka (19° 40’ N. lat.) to the town of Balasote (21° 30’ N. lat.), 
The Lake of Chilka, which forms the boundary between the Circars 
and the province of Cuttack, receives its waters partly by one or two 
channels which branch off from the Cajori, or southern arm of the 
Mahanuddy. The lake is about 35 miles long, and 8 miles wide on an 
average. It is divided from the Bay of Bengal by a low and sandy 
tract, which is less than half a mile across, its mean depth is only 
from 4 to 5 feet. A great quantity of salt is prepared from the water 
of the lake by evaporation. The delta of the Mahanuddy is cooupied 
along the shore by a swampy tract, overgrown by jungle and low 
bushes, among which a few trees rise to a great height. This tract, 
which extends from 5 to 20 miles inland, is more the habitation of 
tigers, leopards, wild buffaloes, and crocodiles, than of men. Great 
quantities of salt, of the finest quality, are made here. Contiguous to 
the woody tract, but farther inland, lies the fertile portion of the 
delta, which in"some places extends about 30 or 40 miles, It pro- 
duces, when irrigated, abundant crops of rice, sugar, and tobacco; in 
the leas fertile tract millet is raised. The chief town is Currack. It 
forms, with the adjacent mountainous country, the province of Orissa, 
which is annexed to the presidency of Bengal, At the town of 


Pooree, 42 miles 8, from Cuttack, and near the shore of the Bay of 


the south- 
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Bengal, is the celebrated temple of Juggernauth. It stands in the 
centre of a quadrangle inclosed by a high stone wall, 650 feet in 
on each side. The tower which contains the idols is 200 feet 

i The festival takes place once a year, and the concourse of 
pilgrims is still exceedingly large. The idols are placed on a high 

orm mounted on Wind, and are dragged a certain distance and 

in-amid the acclamations of the devotees. Self-immolation 

beneath the wheels of the car is no longer permitted, but many of the 

pilgrims perish from disease and want of food. The latest account of 
this temple is given in the ‘ Orissa’ of Lieut. F. B. Laurie. 

The middle course of the Mahanuddy lies through a valley, which 
is generally wide and covered with alluvium producing rice, wheat, 
and sugar in abundance, and of the first quality. North-west of the 
delta of the Mahanuddy is an extensive mountain region, whose 
southern declivity forms part of the Deccan, while the northern belongs 
to the mountain region of Northern Hindustan. North of the valley 
of the Mahanuddy this mountain tract is generally from 3000 feet to 
4000 feet above the sea; some ridges by which it is traversed, and 
which run east and west, rise about 2000 feet higher. Rice is culti- 
vated in the lower districts. Forests cover the ridges and valleys, 
containing several kinds of trees useful as timber or for cabinet- 
work. A considerable portion of the population is employed in 
oi these trees for the market, and in floating them down to 


The table-land of the Deccan is separated from the mountain region 
of Northern Hindustan by the valleys of the parallel rivers Tapty and 
Nerbudda. The 7apty rises in the mountain tract which joins the table- 
land of Omercuntuc on the south-west. It consists of two branches, 
the Tapty and the Poorna, the Tapty running south-west and the Poorna 
west, till they unite, after a course of about 150 miles, near21° 4’ N. 
lat., 76° E. long. After the junction of the Bod branches the Tapty 
flows in a wide valley between the Sautpoora Mountains on the north, 
and the Northern Ghauts on the south, for about 280 miles, until it 
enters the Indian Ocean by a wide estuary below the town of Surat. 
In the upper valley of the Tapty is the town of Burhampoor, situated 
on a fertile plain; it is of considerable size, and carries on an active 
commerce with the countries both to the north and south of it. The 
Nerbudda rises on the table-land of Omercuntue, about 22° 40’ N. lat., 
81° 40’ E. long. It flows west over the mountain-plain, and having 
received a large tributary from the south is precipitated from its steep 
western declivity not far from the town of Mundla. Thence it runs 
in a narrow valley and between masses of rocks with a rapid course 
aes gel below which town it forms a cataract at Bedaghur. 

west the valley widens, the mountains to the south rise with 
a gentle acclivity, and the river has a less rapid course. At Hosungabad 
it is 900 yards wide, and from 5 feet to 6 feet deep ; it is here navig- 
able for small vessels, and continues to be navigable as far west as 10 
miles below Chiculdah, where the river, which at Mundlesir is 1200 
yards wide, is narrowed to 200 yards, and basalt-rocks rising from 10 
to 12 feet above its usual surface lie across its bed. The water of the 
river rushes with t violence through three openings. Lower 
down the river is still more narrowed by rocks, and becomes unfit for 
navigation for a distance ; but about 10 miles above Tulluck- 
warra it enters the low lands of Gujerat, and is navigable from this 
place to its mouth for river boats, a distance of about 90 miles, and 
for vessels of moderate size half that distance. Below the town of 
Baroach it forms a wide estuary. The whole course of the river is 
about 600 miles. 

The valley of the Nerbudda extends mostly along the southern 
bank of the river, since the Vindhya Mountains which inclose it on 
the north often advance to the river, or very near it. The upper part 
of the valley from Mundla to Hosungabad is comparatively narrow, 
and mostly filled up by low offsets from the mountains which lie 
farther south. South of Hosungabad, at the sources of the Tapty, 
the mountains take the form of a continuous chain, called the 
Sautpoora Mountains. This chain at its commencement runs nearly 
south-west, but by degrees turns westward and continues nearly 

1 to the Vindbya Mountains, until it approaches that range, at 
about 76° E. long., but afterwards it resumes its western direction. 
‘These mountains are not very high, their mean elevation towards the 
east not exceeding 3000 feet, and farther westward they are somewhat 
lower!+ But both their declivities are steep, and the mountains are 
nearly inaccessible. The most considerable places in the valley of the 
Nerbudda are—Jubbulpoor, 1458 feet above the sea, whence a road 
leads over the Vindhya Mountains through Belhari to Panna in 
Bundeleund ; Hosungabad, a large town with good buildings, and an 
important place for the communication between the plain of the 

and the western countries of the Deccan; Mundlesir, which, 

not large, is an important place, because the most frequented 
pase from it northward over the Vindhya Mountains to Oujein ; 
Mheysir, a little farther west, a large place, with good buildings and a 
well-stocked bazaar; and Burwance, which is a considerable town, and 
contains many good buildings and a We rye 

The upper portion of the valleys of the Tapty and Nerbudda is 
subject to the British, and is named the Ceded Districts on the Ner- 
budda, The western districts on both rivers belong also to the 


. The country between Allahabad and the presidency 


Lec with the exception of tract in the middle, which is subject 


= ins is partly subject to Scindia, Holkar, and other Mahratta 
chiefs, 

Tl. The Mountain Region of Northern Hindustan has nearly the 
form of a triangle, whose base is formed by the Vindhya Mountains, 
skirting the vale of the river Nerbudda on the north, and whose 
apex is at Rewarree, at no great distance from Delhi, on the Jumna, 
to the south-west. It contains a table-land of considerable extent, 
that of Malwa, which occupies its southern portion, and is everywhere 
inclosed by mountain ranges, and also a mountain region, called 
Upermal, which extends on the north of the table-land. To these 
two extensive portions are to be added the peninsula of Gujerat and 
the island of Cutch, which ought to be considered as detached 
members of this mountain region. 

The Vindhya Mountains begin on the west near 74° E. long, 
22° 10’ N. lat., about 10 miles or 15 miles from the northern bank of 
the Nerbudda, and extend eastward along the vale of the Nerbudda. 
The western portion, as far east as Chiculda on the Nerbudda, has 
not the appearance of a continuous range, being frequently broken 
into isolated groups and presenting many steep summits. East of 
Chiculda (near 75° E. long.), the range approaches the river Nerbudda 
and continues along it like a steep wall, with a broad-backed surface 
and without summits, On an average it is about 1700 feet above the 
vale of the Nerbudda, and hardly more than 2200 feet above the level 
of the sea. As the table-land extending north of it, where it is con- 
tiguous to the range, has an elevation of 2000 feet above the sea-level, 
the mountainous character of the range disappears on that side. 
Towards the northern bank of the Nerbudda the declivity is exceed- 
ingly steep, and indented by ravines, which give to many of the pro- 
jecting parts the appearance of bastions, on many of which fortresses, 
or ghurs, were built, but they are rapidly going to decay. Only that 
portion of the range which extends east to the road which connects 
the town of Bhopal with that of Hosungabad is called the Vindhya 
Mountains by the natives. But the range continues east of the road, 
is connected with the table-land of Omercuntuc (between 80° and 81° 
E. long.), and occupies farther east the greatest part of the tract 
between the Ganges and the river Sone, approaching the Ganges 
within a short distance between the towns of Mirzapoor and 
Chunarghur; it terminates on the banks. of the Sone between 
Rotasghur and Sasseram, near 84° E. long. This eastern portion of 
the Vindhya Mountains is called by the natives the Kimoor Moun- 
tains, The roads leading over the Vindhya Mountains are few. The 
most frequented of them, which is the Jaum Ghaut, in 22° 23’ N, 
lat., and 75° 49’ E. long., rises to 2328 feet above the sea-level: it 


-connects the towns of Mheysir and Mundlesir on the Nerbudda with 


Mow on the table-land, and thence leads to Indore and Oujein. 
Another road farther east connects the towns of Bhopal on the table- 
land with Hosungabad. 

From the eastern side of the Sone, opposite Rotasghur, a mountain 
range extends south and south-east towards the tableland north of 
the Mahanuddy, whilst another range called the Goomah Ghauts, 
extends east-south-east towards the Rajmahal Hills. The moun- 
tain tract included within these two ranges is not entirely covered 
with ridges, but includes numerous plains of considerable extent and 
elevation, some of which are fertile and well-cultivated, especially 
along the foot of the ridges. The highest parts of the ridges are 
estimated to attain an elevation of 4000 feet, and some parts of the 
plain are as high as 2000 feet. They seem to descend in terraces to 
the plain of the Ganges. The mountains are generally covered with 
high trees, useful both as timber and for cabinet-work. The Rajma- 
hal Hills form a detached mass on the west bank of the Ganges, near 
the town of Rajmahal, 25° 2’ N. lat., 87° 53’ E. long. They are some- 
times called the Puharree Hills, in consequence of their being inhabited 
by a native race of mountaineers called the Puharrees. The town of 
Rajmahal, though formerly a large city, and at one time the capital 
of the province of Bengal, now consists of little more than a long 
street of mud huts, some dilapidated mosques, and the ruins of a vast 
palace, built by Sultan Sujah, brother of Aurungzebe, and completed 
in 1630, 

The table-land of Malwa has the Vindhya Mountains for its 
southern boundary. On the north it is inclosed by a chain of moun- 
tains which Ritter names the Harraouttee Mountains. The table-land 
of Malwa extends from Dohud on the west (near 74° 20’ E. long.), to 
Bhopal on the east (77° 20’ E. long.), about 170 miles, and its average 
width from south to north may be about 80 miles; its area conse- 
quently may be estimated at 13,600 square miles. Malwa is a plain, 
gently inclined towards the north, with an elevation varying between 
1300 feet and 2000 feet. Indore, near the Vindhya Mountains, is 
2000 feet above the level of the sea; Oujein, 1640 feet ; and Rampoor, 
near the Harraouttee Mountains, 1276 feet. No range of any extent 
appears on the plain; a few hills only occur, which do not rise more 
than from 100 feet to 200 feet above their base. The soil is a black 
loam, producing rich crops of rice, Indian corn, peas, beans, &c. 
Large quantities of sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, linseed, and sesamum 
are also raised and exported. Opium is the most considerable of its 
productions; a very large quantity is annually raised, of which the 

ter part is exported. 

On this table-land are several towns of importance. BuoraL has 
been already noticed. Indore, situated near the Vindhya Mountains 
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is the residence of the Mahratta prince Holkar. Dhar, once a very 
place, has still a population of 30,000. Nearly in the centre of 
wa is Oujein, a very ancient town. It was formerly the residence 
of Maharaja Scindia, is well built, full of temples, and other 
buildings, and contains 150,000 inhabitants, Bhampoor, on the river 
Chumbul, nearly a Rampoor, is a place of great commerce, 
being situated at the pass of Mokundra, which leads over the 
Harraouttee Mountains to Upermal ; it contains 5000 houses. South 
of it is the town of Gurrote, with 1200 houses, and in its neighbour- 
hood.are the temples of Dhumnar (24° 12’ N. lat., 75° 34’ E. long.), 
which are excavated in the rocks, In the north-western corner of 
the table-land is Pertabghur, a considerable place, situated on the 
great road which leads from the table-land to the plain of Gujerat and 
to Cutch. 

Between 68° 30’ and 73° E. long. lies the district of Gujerat, On its 
eastern side the plain of Gujerat, with an average breadth of about 45 
tiles, extends southward to the banks of the Tupty at Surat, and north- 
ward to the river Subarmatti, which enters the most northern corner of 
the Gulf of Cambay. It is one of the richest and most populous districts 
of Hindustan, having a good soil, and receiving the heavy rains brought 
on by the south-western monsoon. It is also well watered, though 
some of its rivers, especially the largest, the Mhye, have furrowed 
out deep beds, sometimes more than 100 feet below the surface of the 
plain. Rice is nearly the only grain which is cultivated; but the 
numerous villages are surrounded by extensive plantations of cocoa, 
mango, and other fruit-trees. The number of large towns is consider- 
able. [AnwEDABAD; BarnoacH; Baropa; CamBay.] The GuLF or 
CampayY is described separately, At the most northern corner of the 
Gulf of Cambay, and on the western banks of the river Subermatti, 
lies a very flat tract, covered with an alluvial soil, which continues in 
a north-western direction until it meets that part of Cutch which is 
called the Runn. [Curcn.] This tract is so low, that when the 
Runn is covered with water, it is likewise inundated, and the penin- 
sula of Gujerat is changed into an island. It is only used as pasture- 
ground, and may be considered as a continuation of the Runn. 

The peninsula of Gujerat is separated by the Gulf of Cutch from 
the island of Cutch, and by the Gulf of Cambay from the plain of 
Gujerat. The greatest part of it is covered with mountains and hills, 
but a fertile plain extends along its northern shores from 15 to 20 
miles inland, and the flat swampy tract along its eastern border con- 
tinues along the Gulf of Cambay as far south as Bhownuggar. The 
mountains in the interior are imperfectly known. They seem to extend 
in a general direction from east to west in two continuous ranges, of 
which the northern is called the Mandwa Mountains, and the southern 
the Junaghur Mountains, The whole of the peninsula is well 
watered, and the rivers, with the exception of those which fall into 
the Gulf of Cutch, preserve their water all the year round: the 
Bhunder, which enters the sea at Nuvyee Bunder on the western coast, 
is even navigable for small river-boats during the greatest part of the 
year as far as Kotyana. In the lower country which separates the 
two mountain ranges several extensive tracts occur which are culti- 
vated, but the best cultivated district is the northern plain, where 
the common grains of Hindustan are raised in abundance, together 
with cotton, Here also is the principal commercial town Nowan- 
nuggur, which carries on a considerable commerce with Arabia and 
the Persian Gulf. It is a large place, and has good manufactures of 
cotton, and many dye-houses, The most mountainous districts are 
inhabited by native tribes who live by the produce of their herds. 
The climate of Gujerat is rather mild, and not unhealthy even for 
Europeans, The highest point to which the thermometer has been 
observed to rise is 102°; in January it sinks as low as 55°. 

Gujerat is partly subject to the Guicowar, y to the British, 
and partly to native chiefs. An account of the Guicowar is given 
under Baropa, which is his capital. At the most southern point of 
Gujerat the Portuguese are in possession of the small island of Diu, 
where there is a good harbour and a fort erected for its protection. 
It was formerly a considerable place, but has now little or no 
commerce. 

The principality of Curon is described separately. 

On the north side of the table-land of Malwa, and separated 
from it only by the Harraouttee Mountains, lies a mountain region 
called by the natives Upermal, or mountainous country. Its western 
boundary is well defined, and protected by the Aravulli range, which 
runs in a north-north-east direction between 24° and 28° N. lat., 73° 
and 76° E. long. [ARAvULLL.] The country between this range, the 
Harraouttee Mountains, and the Kimoor division of the Vindhya 
Mountains, is traversed by several ridges running nearly parallel to 
the Aravulli Mountains, They decrease in elevation and width as 
they advance eastward, and the valleys which divide them are also 
comparatively more narrow. This country occupies nearly double the 
area of the table-land of Malwa. 

The Chitore Mountains are nearest to the Aravulli, with whose 
southern extremity they are united by a kind of mountain-knot, in 
which the Harraouttee range also terminates on the west. They 
extend from about 24° N. lat., 75° E. long., in a north-east direction, 
to about 26° N. lat., 77° E. long., within about 30 miles from the 
banks of the Jumna, Though of inconsiderable elevation, being onl 
about 600 feet above their base, and 2000 feet above the sea-level, 


their steep declivities and extremely broken surface oppose 
impediments to an easy communication between the two viheys which 
they separate, : 

The country between the Chitore Mountains and the Aravulli, 
which, on an average is 60 miles across, but towards the north con- 
siderably wider, may be considered as a plain with an undulating 
surface, which becomes hilly towards the north, Its southern por- 
tion forms an inclined plain, descending gently to the east, Wheat, 
barley, and javary are produced in abundance ; opium is also raised. 
The rains fall from June to September with west winds; but the 
are preceded by north-easterly winds, which last for four months, 
are extremely hot. During thew months vegetation almost 
disappears. North of 26° N. lat., the plain has the appearance of a 
sandy desert, from which isolated and strangely-formed rocks 
generally to an elevation of 300 feet, and occasionally to 700 feet. On 
the highest of these isolated rocks is the town of Alwur, 1200 feet 
above the plain, This country forms a portion of Rajpootana, 

The country south-east of the Chitore Mountains, and between 
them and the Vindbya range, is known in its western districts by the 
name of Harraouttee, and in the eastern by that of Bundeleund. It 
is a succession of narrow valleys, separated by broad-backed mountain 
ranges. On the table-land of Panna, between the Cane and Tonsa 
rivers, is the town of Panna, a well-built place, perhaps 1800 feet 
above the sea, the neighbourhood of which contains the richest 
diamond-mines in Hindustan. North of Panna, on the banks of the 
river Cane, is the town of Banda, which is well built, and carries on 
a considerable commerce, especially in cotton. This town is situated 
where the mountain region borders on the plain of the The 
fortress of Gwalior, situated in 26° 17’ N, lat,, 78° 4’ E. long., is built 
on a rock, haying a tolerably level surface of considerable extent, and 
asteep descent on all sides. At the foot of the rock is the town of 
Gwalior, which contains 30,000 inhabitants. In the plain which 
extends between Kota and Pally is Patun, a thriving commercial 
town, in which nearly the whole commerce between Malwa and the 
other parts of Northern Hindustan is concentrated. 

All the rivers which traverse the table-land of Malwa and the 
mountain region of Upermal fall into the Jumna or the Ganges, their 
course being north-east. The largest is the Chumbul, which originates 
on the northern declivity of the Vindhya Mountains, in three branches, 
between which the towns of Dhar, Sagore, and Indore are built: it 
receives a great portion of the drainage of the table-land before it 
leaves it, It then enters the Harraouttee range near Rampoor, and 
runs in a narrow cleft as far north as Kota, In the plain below 
Kota it is joined by other rivers, especially the Newy and Parbuttee, 
which bring to it the waters of the eastern districts of Malwa, and 
likewise traverse the Harraouttee Mountains in narrow valleys. The 
Chumbul begins to be navigable only a short distance above its 
junction with the Jumna, which takes place between the towns 
of Etaweh and Calpee, after a course of about 400 miles. The other 
rivers of Upermal are the Sinde, Betwa, and Cane, which fall into 
the Jumna, and the Tonsa, which empties itself into the Ganges, The 
most eastern of the rivers of the mountain region of Northern Hindu- 
stan, the Sone, rises on the eastern declivity of the table-land of 
Omercuntuc, south of 23° N. lat, and near 82° E. long. It skirts 
that table-land on the east, flowing north-north-west to 24° N. lat., 
where it suddenly turns east-north-east, in which general direction it 
continues until it joins the Ganges above Patna. Its course is in a 
narrow valley as far as Ratasghur, below which fortress it enters the 
plain of the Ganges and becomes peak aes 

The mountain region of Northern Hindustan is for the most part 
in the possession of native princes. The British have however 
annexed the countries south of the Sone to the presidency of 
and the tract between the Sone and the Ganges to the North-Western 
Provinces, Between the two British possessions the territories of the 
Raja of Rewa are inclosed, which comprehend a tract of mountainous 
preercf on the upper Sone and on the Tonsa, The remainder is 
divided between the Mahratta princes, Scindia, Holkar, the Guicowar, 
and the Rajpoots, 

Rajpootana is an extensive territory, so called because the greater 
part of it belongs to the Rajpoot princes. It is, to a considerable 
extent, coincident with the ancient province of Ajmeer. Rajast’han, or 
‘the abode, or country of princes,’ is another name for the same 
territory. Rajpootana is situated between 22° 45’ and 31° N, lat. 
68° 26’ and 77° 45’ E. long. It is bounded N, and W. by the Hill 
States, Lahore, Moultan, Bahwulpoor, and Sinde; 8. by Gujerat 
and Malwa; and E. by Agra and Delhi. Rajpootana comprehends 
the states of Alwur, swarra, Bikaneer, ete fae Jessulmeer, 
Marwar (or Joudpoor), Jypoor (or Jynagur), war, Mewar (or 
Oodipodr), Tonk, Cutch, Sirohi, Kerowlee, Kishengurh, Pertabgurh, 
Kota, and Boondee. The city of Ajmeer, with a small territory 
surrounding it, belongs to the British. : 

The great chain oS 4 pet oem at ina re 
eastern direction, thro e@ greater part o detec) 
the hilly country which connects it with the Vindhya Mountains 
almost to the confines of Delhi. Nearly the whole of the co 
west of the Aravulli is a sandy waste, extending to the Gharra b 
of the Indus, and rising towards the south in a succession of steppes. 
In this barren territory are comprised the principalities of Marwar, 
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Sirohi, Jessulmeer, and Bikaneer. A few oases occur, the largest of 
which are those in which the towns of Joudpoor, Jessulmeer, and 
Bikaneer have been built. 

Marwar has a better soil, and is in a better state of cultivation than 
the other principalities on the west of the Aravulli Mountains, The 
capital of Waswar is Joudpoor, a large city with a castle in which the 

_ Raja resides. Nagore is surrounded by barren sand-hills, Rajpoo- 
-tana east of the Aravulli range, though its aoil is sandy, is fertile and 
F 
J 


generally well cultivated. The periodical rains are abundant, and 
there are numerous wells for the purpose of irrigating the land in the 
dry season; some of these wells are 200 feet deep. 

Jypoor, the capital of the principality of Jypoor, in 26° 54’ N. lat., 

_ 75° 38’ E. long., stands in a valley open to the south, and is surrounded 

by a stone w: It is well and regularly built, with four principal 
_ streets, which meet in a large square. The small territories of 
_ Boondee and Tonk may be considered as included under the same head. 
The town of Kota is seated on the Chumbul, in 25° 12’ N, lat., 
and 75° 47’ E. long. 

Mewar, though mountainous, is tolerably fertile, and produces all 
Kinds of grain, sugar, indigo, cotton, and opium. Good pastures are 
rare, ‘and the cattle are smaller than in the neighbouring districts. 
Oodipoor, the capital of Mewar, in 24° 34’ N. lat. and 73° 45’ E. long., 

is seated in a mountainous district, and is a place of great strength; 
_ it can only be approached by three narrow defiles. Chitore, the 
_ former capital, having been taken by the Mohammedans, Oodipoor 
became the residence of the Raja, or Ranah, as he is called The 
town of Chitore is situated in a rocky plain, in 24° 53’ N. lat., and 
74° 45’ E. long., on the banks of the Bunnass, over which are the 
ruins of a long, lofty, and handsome stone bridge of eight pointed 
arches, and one semicircular arch in the centre, Chitore is a tolerably 
jmeer, in 26° 28’ N. lat., and 74° 42’ E. long., is a moderate-sized 
town on the slope of a high hill. The houses are well-built, and are 
mostly whitewashed. On the top of the hill is a remarkable fortress 
called Taraghur, which is a place of great strength and is in most 
parts inaccessible. Just above the town of Ajmeer is a large lake, 
which was formed by the emperors of Delhi damming up the 
outlet of an extensive valley, into which several rills were conducted. 
The lake is 4 miles in circumference in dry weather and 6 miles 
during the rains. It affords the means of irrigation to a large district 
on its banks, supplies abundance of excellent water to the inhabitants 
of Ajmeer, and is full of fish. In 1818 the city of Ajmeer, with the 
surrounding district, was ceded to the British by Dowlet Rao Sindia, 

in a for a part of the territory of Malwa. 
incipal towns of Rajpootana are the following :— 

- lat., and 73° 20’ E. long., a large town sur- 
rounded by a wall and ditch. Boondee, the capital of the principality 
of Boondee, is a small town on the side of a hill, on the summit of 
which is the Raja’s palace, a large stone edifice strongly fortified. 
Sessulmeer, in@6° 48’ N, lat., 71° 6’ E. long., is situated in an oasis of 
the great sandy desert, and contains a population of 20,000. Tonk, on 
the Bunnass, in 26° 12’ N. lat., and 75° 47’ E. long. Kishengurh, in 
26° 38’ N. lat., and 74° 57’ E. long., is situated on a chain of granite 
hills, surrounded by walls of solid masonry, with its castle on the 
mountain top. The states of Rajpootana extend over an area of 
123,019 square miles, with a population of 8,095,632, and an annual 
revenue of 1,743,9951. Three of the states have a population of 
tees of a million each, namely :—Jypoor 1,891,124, Joudpoor 
1,783,600, and Mewar 1,161,400. The others vary from 70,000 to 
500,000. A military force is maintained in the states. The extent 
of the force varies with the circumstances of each state. 

The inhabitants of Rajpootana consist principally of Rajpoots, who 
are Hindoos, and of Mohammedans. The remainder of the inhabitants 
consist of Bheels, Jains, Jauts, and Mairs. Till they came under the 
protection of the British the Rajpoots were little better than robbers, 
and were engaged in incessant warfare with each other; consequently 
the towns and many of the larger villages of Rajpootana are fortified, 
and generally ganas in situations where they might be protected by 
a fortress on a rocky height. The Rajpoot states were never properly 
subjected by the Mohammedan emperors ; for though they were com- 
pelled to pay a tribute and furnish a certain number of mercenary 
soldiets they continued in a state of half independence, and their 
frequent revolts occasioned their principal cities to be several times 
destroyed. After the death of Aurungzebe in 1707, Rajpootana con- 
tinued nominally subject to the emperor of Delhi till 1748, when its 
chiefs became independent. Since then the desolating attacks of the 
Mahrattas have compelled the Rajpoots to place themselves under the 
protection of Great Britain. The rajas of Rajpootana are independent 
sovereigns, but an English officer commands the forces; and a garrison 
has been established at Ajmeer sufficient for its protection against its 
enemies, and also to keep the Rajpoot chiefs themselves in subjection. 

lV. The Plain of the Ganges.—The Ganges, or Ganga, rises with 
two principal branches in the highest elevation of the Himalaya 
Mountains, near 31° N. lat., and between 78° 30’ and 80° E. long. The 
most western branch is called the Bhaghirettee. The other branch 
is called the Alakananda. The river formed by the junction of the 

tee and the Alakananda is called the Ganges, Its course 
the region of the Himalaya Mountains is not long, but very 
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winding, until it entirely leaves it below Hurdwar, and enters the 
plain of the Ganges. The surface of the river at this point is hardly 
more than 1000 feet above the sea-level. In its course through the 
plain it inclines to the south-south-east, and forms a junction with 
the Jumna at Allahabad. In this part of its course of more than 400 
miles it receives no considerable affluent except the Ram Ganga, which 
with its principal tributary the Kosila joins the Ganges above Canoge. 
The Jumna, which joins the Ganges at Allahabad, rises west of the 
Ganges, within the more elevated masses of the Himalaya range, in 
two branches, of which the eastern soon takes the name of the Jumna. 
They unite near Kalsi, within the lower range of the Himalayas, and 
soon afterwards leave the mountain region. Though its waters during 
its course are increased by those of the mountain region of Northern 
India, the Chumbul, Sinde, Betwah, and Cane, yet at the point of 
their confluence the Ganges is much larger, being a mile across, while 
the Jumna is only 1400 . From Allahabad to below Boglipoor, 
near the foot of the Rajmahal Hills, the Ganges runs east with a 
winding course, and receives a great number of large streams, among 
which may be mentioned the Goomtee, the Gogra, the Ghandaki 
Ganga, or Gunduck, the Bagmutty, and the Coosy. At Sicligully, 
about 30 miles below Boglipoor and 10 miles above Rajmahal, the 
Ganges, turns southward, ae the great delta of the river may be 
considered to begin. At present the first bifurcation of the Ganges 
takes place at Sooty, about 20 miles below Rajmahal. The western 
arm is called the Bhajirettee, and flows south. The eastern arm 
preserves the name of Ganges, and flows south-east. It divides again 
about 40 miles lower down, near Jellinghy, from which the western 
branch is called the Jellinghy River. The Jellinghy River flows mostly 
south, and joins the Bhajirettee near Nuddea. Another arm branches 
off from the Ganges a few miles from Jellinghy. This arm, called 
the Matabunga, runs likewise south with many large bends, and joins 
the Bhajirettee nearly at an equal distance between Nuddea and 
Hoogly. After the junction of these three arms of the Ganges the 
western branch of the Ganges is called the Hoogly, under which name 
it passes Calcutta, and reaches the Bay of Bengal near the island of 
Sagor. The principal branch of the Ganges, continuing its course to 
the south-east, sends off another arm near Custea, which is called the 
Chundna. The fifth great bifurcation takes place at no great distance 
lower down, near Maddapoor, and is called the Gurroy. These two 
great branches, the Chundna and Gurroy, unite again near Colna, and 
thence proceed southward to the Bay of Bengal under the name of 
Ballisore River, or Horingotta, which, like the Hoogly, forms a wide 
estuary at its mouth. Whilst the Ganges loses a great deal of its 


-waters by sending off so many large branches, besides several smaller 


ones, it receives new supplies from the Himalaya Mountains and the 
Brahmaptitra. The Mahanada and the Teesta, which both run from 
250 to 300 miles, rise on the southern declivity of the higher Hima- 
layas in Nepaul and Bootan, and run southward. They communicate 
by several feonehan with one another during the rainy season, but 
they join the Ganges at different points. At Nabobgunge the Ganges 
receives the first supply of water from the Brahmaptitra by the branch 
called the Jenye, which leaves its principal stream opposite the town 
of Sheerpoor, is very deep, and brings down a great volume of water. 
Where the Ganges is increased by the waters of the Jenye it divides 
again, and its eastern branch, called the Booree Ganga, passes Dacca 
at no great distance, and enters the wide bed of the Brahmapittra 
below Nuraingunge. The Booree Ganga receives three other navigable 
branches of the Brahmapttra. The Brahmapttra is so much drained 
of its waters by these different offsets that during the dry season it is 
not navigable between Sheerpoor and the mouth of the Booree Ganga. 
The principal branch of the Ganges flows nearly parallel to the Booree 
Ganga and the Brahmaptitra, but falls into the sea by a separate 
embouchure between the continent and the island of Deccan Shabaz- 
poor. The Ganges runs nearly 1500 miles. All the affluents of the 
Ganges rising within the mountain region of the Himalayas are 
navigable for smaller or larger river-boats to the very foot of the 
range for about six months in the year. The Ganges itself and its 
arms within the delta, and also the Jumna, are navigable all the year 
round for vessels of larger or smaller size. The Hoogly can only be 
navigated as far up as Calcutta by vessels not drawing more than 15 
feet water, and all larger vessels are obliged to remain at the island 
of Sagor, where the climate is very unhealthy. The tide at full and 
change causes a terrible bore in the Hoogly, and its ascent as far as 
Culna, and even Nuddea, is very perceptible ; but though the bore in 
the Megna, or Brahmapitra, is said to be still greater, the tide does 
not ascend farther than the town of Dacca, on the Booree Ganga. In 
the Horingotta branch it is felt as far as Custee. 

The great plain which is drained by the Ganges and its affluents may 
be divided into three parts, the plain of Bengal, the plain of Bahar, 
and the plain of the Doab, Oude, and Rohilcund. 

The plain of Bengal extends from the mouths of the Ganges to the 
Himalaya Mountains, about 280 miles, and its width may perhaps 
exceed 180 miles. Its western boundary runs from Balasore on the 
Bay of Bengal, through Midnapoor, Bishunpoor, and Nagore to 
Rajmahal, and thence along the river Coosy to the mountains, On 
the east its border skirts the Tiperah Hills, includes the province of 
Silhet in the form ofa gulf, and follows here and farther north the 
southern and western declivity of the Garrow Hills, unt#i in the 
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meridian of Goyalpore it traverses the Brahmapttra, and attains in | 


that direction the Himalaya Mountains, On this side the plain is 
connected with the maritime low tract of Chittagong and the valleys 
of Silhet and Asam, which differ considerably in their natural character 
from the plain of Bengal. 

The plain of Bengal comprehends four natural divisions; the Sun- 
derbunds, the country subject to inundation, the country which is 
not inundated, and the Tarai. 

The Sunderbunds occupy the most southern part of the plain 
between the mouths of the Ganges and Brahmapiitra, and as far 
north as the salt water of the sea is carried by the tides. The district 
extends farthest along the Horingotta branch, where it advances to 
the neighbourhood of Colna, a distance of 70 miles: the mean width 
may be about 50 miles. The tract is entirely uncultivated. The 
soil is extremely swampy all the year round, and overgrown with tall 
trees, which produce excellent timber. The thickets are inhabited 
by tigers, rhinoceroses, and other wild animals; while the numerous 
branches into which the different arms of the Ganges divide within 
this tract harbour crocodiles. The inhabitants are few, owing to the 
great unhealthiness of the country. Their occupations are the cutting 
down of timber trees, and the preparation of salt from the sea- 
water, which enters the rivers and canals with the tides. It is only 
towards the two extremities, along the Hoogly and the principal 
branch of the Ganges, that some cultivated tracts occur within the 
Sunderbunds. 

The country subject to inundation comprehends not only what is 
called the Delta, or the country between the branches of the Ganges, 
but also the country between the Ganges and the Brahmapittra, as 
far north as 25°. The inundation is greatest in the eastern districts, 
especially where the waters of the Brahmaptitra are connected with 
the Ganges, in which part an immense tract of country is covered for 
several months with water many feet deep, so that at the end of June 
the towns and villages, which are built on artificial mounds and pro- 
tected by embankments, appear like islands. The river has then risen 
15 feet above its level in the dry season, but it still continues to rise 
for several weeks, about 5 inches every day. At Custee it rises 
between 31 and 32 feet; at Dacca, only 14 feet; at Luckipoor, not 
more than 6 feet; in the Sunderbunds it is not perceptible. In 
October, when the water rapidly decreases, the country is sown with 
rice, and the produce of this tract is sufficient to furnish the whole 
plain of Bengal with this principal article of food. The western 
districts of the country subject to inundation are only slightly covered 
with water; and though they likewise produce rice, they are princi- 
pally covered with plantations of mulberry-trees; while in the 
northern parts indigo, sugar, cotton, and tobacco are raised in abun- 
dance. The plantations, with which the villages are surrounded, 
consist of mango-trees, cocoa-trees, and other kinds of palms. The 
whole of this plain is covered with alluvial earth to a depth of 130 or 
140 feet, and no wells have been made in it. 

The country not subject to inundation lies partly west of the 
Hoogly, and partly north of 25° N. lat. The district west of the 
Hoogly is of great fertility, especially Burdwan, which produces grain, 
sugar, cotton, silk, and indigo, in great abundance and of excellent 
iy Pit is the best cultivated, most populous, and most productive 

istrict in India. The country north of 25° N. lat. is fertile and well 
cultivated in its southern districts; farther north large tracts of 
waste land occur, which are covered with rank grass and reeds. 
These sterile tracts increase in number and extent as they approach 
the Tarai. 

The Tarai (the swamp) divides the plain of the from the 
lower region of the Himalaya Mountains, and extends from the banks 
of the Brabmaptitra along the foot of the mountains to the place 
where the Ganges issues from them at Hurdwar. But it varies in 
width and also in character, narrowing insensibly as it proceeds 
farther to the north-west. In Bengal it 4 from 20 to 25 miles across, 
but towards its north-western extremity only a few miles wide. It is 
a deep swamp of great fertility, which is covered with a vigorous 
vegetation and large forest-trees, and is the haunt of numerous wild 
animals. The inhabitants are few and miserable; they chiefly main- 
tain themselves by cutting down the forest-trees, which are sent to 
Calcutta and other towns in Bengal. Farther north, in Babar, Oude, 
and Robileund, the underwood and the climbing plants disappear, 
and the ground between the trees is covered with long coarse grass, 
which being destroyed by putting fire to it, herds of cattle pasture on 
the new grass which immediately springs up. 

The Plain of Bahar, which extends west of the river Coosy and the 
Rajroahal Hills as far as the meridian of Allahabad, is divided by the 
Ganges into two regions. The southern, or Babar Proper, is narrowed 
at both extremities by the Rajmahal Hills and the projecting offsets 
of the Kimoor Mountains, Its surface along the banks of the river 
is undulating, but farther south it rises into hills. By the industry of 
its inhabitants this country has attained such a degree of cultivation 
that it resembles « garden. Its principal products are o um, indigo, 
rice, and cotton. (Banan.] The country north of the Ganges is 
called Tirhut or Trihuta. Its surface is undulating, and the districts 
which border on the Ganges do not differ much from Bahar Proper in 
soil and cultivation. But about 30 or 40 miles from the river large 
tracts are covered with forest-trees, especially eaul-trees, which 


increase in extent as the country approaches the Tarai. “The A es-4 
abundance of water in the rainy season forms extensive lakes, 
render this of the Gangetic plain very unhealthy, and prevent the 
een pee 4 ad, the Gan P 
est 0} meridian of Allahabad, the getic plain comprehends 
the Doab, of country between the rivers Ganges and Jumna, ier 
with Oude and Rohilcund. The surface slopes with rapidity, descend- 
ing from north-west to south-east, from 1200 feet to 300 or 400 feet, 
and consequently the running water is soon drained off, and the soil 
is dry. As the heat of the summer, though excessive, lasts only a 
short time, and the cold in winter is considerable, the vegetation 
greatly from that of the lower plain. The winter crops resemble those 
of Europe, consisting chiefly of wheat, barley, oats, and millet, together 
with peas, beans, and vetches; also tobacco, flax, and hemp, The 
summer crops, which grow during the rainy season, are rice, javary, 
cotton, indigo, &, The palm-tree disappears; but the Europ 
fruit-trees grow together with bananas, custard-apples, and 
which have been transplanted from China. =4 
The country which lies to the west of the Jumna, and extends as 
far as the banks of the Sutlej and Gharra, constitutes the —— 
link between the plains of the Ganges and the Indus, It is al 
tract, Where this plain borders on the Himalayas, it is in some 
measure watered and fertilised by the numerous small rivers which 
originate along the declivity of the lower range ; and numerous vil- 
lages, with some cultivated tracts, occur here. But the small volume 
of water brought down by these rivers is soon absorbed by the san 
soil, and some of them cease to flow at a distance of about 30 to 4 
miles, The remainder unite in one somewhat larger covey te 
Gagur, which continues to flow for about 100 miles, and then is 
lost in the sand. With the decrease of the waters of these rivers the 
country gradually assumes the dismal aspect of the Indian desert. 
At the few inhabited places fresh water can only be found at a 
depth of from 50 to 100 feet. 


ity of rain is 71 to 72 inches, but at Dacca it probably 
does not fall short of 100 inches. The heat is excessive all the year 
round, but especially so before the setting in of the rains. The mean 
annual temperature of Calcutta is 79° of Fahrenheit; that of the hot- 
test month (May) 86°; and that of the coldest (January) 67°. The 
climate changes greatly as soon as the hills of Rajmahal are passed in 
ascending the ges. In Bahar the difference between the hottest 
and coldest season is much greater. The quantity of rain at Benares 
does not exceed 404 inches annually, and the raius set in there a month 
later. The difference between Bahar and the Doab, in respect of 
climate, is not so great as between Bengal and Bahar, though the 
difference of elevation is greater, a great portion of the Doab being 
more than 600 or 700 feet above Bahar. The western districts of the 
Doab are visited during the hot season by scorching heyrrigy Pier. 
from the Indian desert. The rains are abundant in the di 
between the Himalayas and the Ganges, but much less so in those 
farther west, and very moderate to the west of the Jumna, Farther 
to the west, in the desert country between the Jumna and Sutlej very 
little rain falls, 
The Gangetic plain is the most fertile, the best cultivated, and most 
thickly inhabited portion of Hindustan. It contains more than one- 
half of all its population, and the number of large towns is con- 
siderable. Some of these towns are noticed elsewhere, [AGra; AtLA- 
HABAD; BackercunGE; Bawar; Barely; Benares; Booirroor; 
Burpwan; Catcurta; Cawnroor; Dacca; Deiat; Dinaczrone; 
Fourrvokasab ; Fyzapap; MoorsHepabad; Purnran; RagmanaL. 
Colna, at the confluence of the Chundna and Gurroy, branches of the 
Ganges, is a rapidly increasing place. Patna, the modern capital of 
Bahar province, is situated on the right bank of the Ganges, in 25° 36’ 
N, lat., 85° 15’ E. long. The city within the walls is about a mile and 
a half long, from east to west, and about three-quarters of a mile 
broad, from north to south. This part of the city is very closely 
built, but the suburbs are of far greater extent, and the 
altogether extend for 9 miles along the Ganges, with a breadth of about 
2 miles; but the buildings outside the walls are irregularly placed, 
and there are considerable s) between them, The number 
of the houses are of mud, the rest are built of bricks. Nearly all the 
roofs are tiled. The population is about 300,000, of whom two-thirds 
are Hindoos, and the remainder Mohammedans; the number of 
Europeans is very small, The city is the seat of a considerable bank- 
ing trade. A considerable trade is also carried on in opium, rice, 
tpetre, cotton cloths, and silk goods. Monghir, a fortress with a 
population of 20,000, is noted for its manufactures of iron. The great 
commercial town of Mirzapoor, on the right bank of the Ganges, 
between Allahabad and Benares, is the chief market for silk and cotton, 
and is estimated to contain a population of from 200,000 to 300,000, 


Gaya, the capital of Bahar district, situated on the Fulgo, a small — 


feeder of the Ganges, has 36,000 inhabitants and a famous temple of 
Vishnu, which is visited by a great number of pilgrims. The towns 
of Tirhut have not yet risen to importance, but are rapidly oor i 
with the extension of cultivation in this fertile district, Calpee is . 
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_ @ considerable place, and carries on an extensive trade in cotton. 
Etaweh has also preserved a considerable population, but is not other- 
wise important. Lucknow, the capital of the kingdom of Oude, stands 
on the right bank of the river Goomtee, in 26° 51’ N. lat., 80° 50’ 
E. long. Lucknow became the residence of the court in 1775. It is 
now one of the wealthiest cities of Hindustan, with a population 
estimated at 300,000. Muttra is still a large town, and a sacred city, 
to which great numbers of pilgrims annually resort. Hurdwar, 
which is situated where the Ganges issues from the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, is a place of pilgrimage, and has a considerable commerce. 
Serampoor, on the right bank of the Hoogly, about 12 miles above 
_ Caleutta, in 22° 45’ N. lat., 88° 26’ E. long., extends nearly a mile 
_ along the river, but is of small width. The town is built in the 
eh ai manner. It belonged to the Danes, who sold it to the 

ish government some years ago. Serampoor has acquired some 
celebrity as the principal place where the Protestant mission was 
established about the close of last century. The mission has since 
been removed to Calcutta. The population is about 13,000. The 
Danes obtained possession of Serampoor in 1676. Shahjehanpoor is 
situated in 27° 54’ N. lat., 79° 50’ E. long., on the Gurruk, a quiet 
winding stream. The town is large, and contains about 50,000 
inhabitants. The houses are in good condition, and the bazaars show 
activity and opulence; but the mosques are mostly ruinous. There 
is a castle at Shahjehanpoor. The town was founded by Shah Jehan. 
The French settlement of CaAnDERNAGORE is separately noticed. 

The states spread over the Gangetic plain are immediately subject 
to the government of the British, with the exception of the kingdom 
of Oude, which occupies that portion of the plain which extends, 
between 80° and 82° E. long., from the banks of the Ganges to the 
Himalaya Mountains. [Ovpx.] The British possessions are annexed 
to the ey of Bengal and to the North-Western Provinces, and 
now extend to the Beas, including the Jullindar Doab, and overlooking 
the Hill States, as far as the Cashmere territory. 

V. The Plain of the Indus.—The Indus, called in its southern course 
also the Sinde, rises on the table-land of Tibet, about 31° 20’ N. lat., and 
near 80° E. long. After a course of perhaps not less than 250 miles 
_ on a table-land from 12,000 to 15,000 feet above the sea, it is joined 
below Leh by a large river called the Shayuk. Little is known of the 

_ Indus after its junction with the Shayuk till it issues from the Hima- 
a range a few miles east of Attock. Above Attock its course lies 
due west, and it is joined by the river of Cabul, the only considerable 
affluent which it receives from the west after it has left the mountains. 
After leaving the high mountains above Attock, it continues its course 
in a south-south-west direction for about 70 miles more between lower 
ranges, till at 33° 7’ N. lat. it enters the great plain, keeping the 
_ western side of the plain. The Hala Mountains, which run along the 

eastern border of the table-land of Beloochistan, rise at a short distance 
in parts within a few miles. 
soon as the Indus has left the mountains it divides into four 
which run with bends, and sometimes unite but separate 
80 that the whole volume of its waters is seldom united in one 
South of 29° N. lat., near the small town of Mittun Cote, it is 
the east by the Chenaub, or united rivers of the Panjab, or 
its course to south-west. It is here 2000 yards 
continues its south-west course to Bakkur, and’ then turning 
th and south-south-east, it reaches Hyderabad, above which 
@ branch separates from the main stream, and flows south-east 
n, out of which it flows by the wide «estuary which 
island of Cutch from the plains of Sinde. This estuary 
Koree, and has 12 feet of water as far as Busta, but 
d it is not so deep. The western and principal branch 
lus divides again south of 25° N. lat. near Jarruck, and the 
smaller or eastern branch loses also a great part of its waters before 
it reaches the sea by the mouth called Sir. It is navigable however 
as far as Gunda for vessels of 38 tons burden, and it is much navigated, 
though the merchandise must be transferred into small river boats at 
Below Tatta, and about 60 miles from the sea, the principal 
branch of the Indus separates again into two branches, of which the 
smaller, called Buggaur, runs west, and the larger, the Sata, continues 
in a south-south-west direction to the sea. The Sata is, after the 
bifurcation, still 1000 yards across. It divides into seven arms before 
it reaches the sea. The widest of its mouths, the Gora, is only acces- 
sible to’small vesseld on account of its shoals and rapid current. The 
navigation of the Indus along the Delta is very dangerous. At a 
distance of one mile and a half from the sea the main branch is only 
12 to 15 feet deep. Farther from the shore are numerous sand-banks. 
he spring-tides rise 9 feet in the mouths of the Indus. In the river 
the tide ascends only 75 miles, and is not perceptible at Tatta. 

The Indus receives only one great affluent in its extensive plain, but 
this affluent unites all the rivers which drain the Panjab, or the Five 
Rivers, the Pentapotamia of the Greeks. These five rivers, enumerated 
from east to west, are the Sutlej, or Satadru (the Zaradrus of Ptole- 
tus), the Beeah, or Beas (the Hyphasis of Arrian), the Ravee (the 

of Arrian), the Chenaub (the Acesines), and the Jhilum, or 

Behut (the Hydaspes). The Sutlej has the longest course. It originates 
on the table-land of Tibet. Its course on the table-land, where it flows 
some measure parallel to the Indus, is more than 150 miles. So far 

‘it flows north-west, Changing its course to the south-west, it soon 
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enters the Himalaya range, through which it runs in a narrow valley, 
with numerous bends, more than 100 miles. It enters the plain near 
Ropur, whence it flows due west past Ludiana as far as Hurree, where 
it is joined by the Beas, 31° 10’ N. lat., 75° 5’ E. long. The Beas 
originates in the Himalaya Mountains, traverses the mountain region 
with two great bends to the south and north, and enters the plain 
above Nadaun after a course of less than 100 miles. Hence it flows 
west-south-west, gradually approaching the Sutlej until it joins it. 
The united river then takes the name of Garra, or Gharra, and con- 
tinuing to flow south-west unites with the Chenaub below Bhawul- 
poor. The Ravee rises in one of the parallel chains of the Himalayas 
called the Santch Mountains. Its upper course is not long. Above 
Kotoa, or Kothua, it enters the plain of the Panjab, where it flows 
south-west parallel to the Beas and Garra, until it joins the Chenaub 
at Fazilshah. The Chenaubd rises in the Paralasa range of the Hima- 
layas near the sources of the Beas, and runs for about 100 miles in 
the mountain region to the north-west; it afterwards turns gradually 
to the west, passes the town of Kishtawar, and inclining by degrees 
more to the south leaves the Himalaya Mountains above Jommu, after 
a course of perhaps not much less than 200 miles. In the plain of the 
Panjab its course is west-south-west till it has joined the Ravee, 
when it declines to the south-south-west. The Chenaub is a very 
large river. At Alknur, where it leaves the Himalayas, it is 200 yards 
wide. At Ramnuggur, when at the lowest, it is 300 yards wide and 9 feet 
deep. The Jhilum, or Behut, risesin the Tibet range of the Himalayas, 
flows first north-north-west in a longitudinal valley of the mountain 
region, traverses the lake of Wooler, and issues from the valley by the 
narrow valley of the Baramula pass. It then passes near Mozufferabad, 
up to which place its course is to the west, and turns by a bold bend 
to the south, in which direction it reaches the plain. Its course within 
the range of the Himalayas exceeds 200 miles, The remainder of its 
course, somewhat more than 100 miles, is mostly south till it joins 
the Chenaub at Trimo below Jung. After the five rivers have united, 
they still flow between 40 and 50 miles until they fall into the Indus 
at Mittun Cote. The natives call the united river Chenaub, but in 
the other countries of India it is known by the name of Punjund. 
All the rivers of the Panjab are in general navigable up to the place 
where they issue from the mountains, and the Indus itself is naviga- 
ble to Attock, but above that place there is a whirlpool which cannot 
be passed by boats. 

The northern portion of the plain of the Indus, the Panjab, Pun- 
jaub, or country of the Five Rivers, extends from the lower ranges of 
the Himalaya Mountains to the confluence of the Chenaub with the 
Indus, between 34° and 29° N. lat., and has the form of an isosceles 
triangle, whose shortest line, or base, which is about 450 miles in 
length, lies along the Himalayas, and the equal sides, each about 600 
miles, unite at the confluence of the Indus and Chenaub. Its surface 
may be on an average about 1000 feet above the sea. This immense 
tract of country contains very fertile and very sterile tracts. The 
country along the foot of the Himalayas, and to a distance of about 
100 miles from it, is well supplied with water, and has the advantage 
of abundant rains, and a plentiful irrigation. A canal has recently 
been constructed, and much improvement has taken place in the dis- 
trict within the last two or three years, The Jullindar Doab, or country 
between the Sutlej and the Beas, is very populous, and so likewise is 
the Barri Doab, between the Beas and Ravee as far as Amritsir. Rice 
is the principal object of agriculture all over the Panjab, but wheat 
is also raised in sufficient quantity for the consumption. The sugar 
caue is cultivated with great care. Wine and different kinds of fruits 
are produced in many places, Cattle are very numerous, though 
commonly of small size. 

In Lahore the maximum of heat in July is 102°, and the minimum 
in January 24°. In Moultan it seems to rise still higher; at other 
places even to 110°. 

The principality of Lahore, formerly subject to the Raja of Lahore, 
extended from 30° to 34° N. lat., and from 71° to 78° Ei. long. It 
was divided from Sinde, on the south, by the territory of the Raja of 
Moultan, extended northwards to Cashmere, and included, eastwards, 
the Jullindar Doab and Kohistan, or the Hill States. Lahore, the 
capital, is situated in 31° 36’ N. lat., 74° 3’ E. long., on the south 
bank of the Ravee, It is a large city, surrounded by a wall, but the 
streets are narrow, and the houses generally mean. There are several 
remarkable buildings, among which are some handsome tombs. There 
are numerous mosques, the domes and minarets of which give the 
city at a distance an imposing appearance, which is not confirmed by 
nearer inspection. ‘The population is stated to amount to 80,000. In 
the principality of Lahore is situated the large town of AMRITSIR, or 
Umritsir. Dera-Ghaze-Kham, is an important border town, situated 
near the right bank of the Indus, in about 29° 58’ N. lat., 70° 40’ 
E. long., which has a population of about 25,000, and extensive manu- 
factures of silk, cotton-cloth, and cutlery, with considerable commerce. 

Moultan, a large city, in 30° 12’ N, lat., 71° 30’ E. long,, is situated 
at a short distance from the left bank of the Chenaub. It is a large 
town, with a population of about 60,000, and was defended by a 
citadel, strong walls, and other fortifications. It was taken by the 
British on January 22nd, 1849. Along the left bank of the Garra is 
Daoudpootra, or Bahwulpoor, which is subject to an independent 
chief, or khan, who resides at the town of Balwulpoor, on the Garra, 
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The whole of the Panjab, including Lahore, Moultan, and the Jullindar 
Doab, and also Sinde and certain of the Hill States north of Delhi, is 
—* to the British government. 

‘he country south of the Panjab is occupied by the great sandy 
desert of Hindustan, which extends southward to the Aravulli range 
and the salt-morass of the Runn. Its western border approaches the 
banks of the Indus, from which it is separated only by a fertile tract of 
land, from 10 to 15 miles in width. But as the Indus, in this part 
of its course, is almost always divided into several channels, of 
which some penetrate farther into the country east of it, the cultivated 
tracts extend in some places to 20 miles and more from its principal 
channel. 

The Desert of Sinde, or the Thurr, which on the north-east is con- 
nected with the sterile country which separates the plain of the 
Ganges from that of the Indus, is covered with ridges of sand-hills. 
In some places these hills are overgrown with course grass or low 
bushes for about two months in the year; during the remainder of 
the year their surface is bare, and exposed to great changes from the 
winds, Between these ridges occur some lower tracts, which have a 
hard, loamy, or stony soil, and on these the vegetation lasts much 
longer. They are generally of very small extent, and are used as 
P und for camels and sheep, and for a small race of cattle, 
the only domestic animals which are kept here. The small oases are 
not numerous in the neighbourhood of the Indus, but increase in 
number and extent as we approach the Aravulli Mountains. 

VI. Sinde, or Scinde, extends on both sides of the Indus from the 
sea to near the place where the river is joined by the Chenaub. It 
lies between 23° 30’ and 29° N. lat., and 67° and 71° E. long. It 
extends in length from south to north more than 360 miles, and its 
average width may be 200 miles. On the south and south-west it 
borders on the Indian Ocean, and its eastern districts are separated 
from the province of Cutch by the Runn. To the east of it, and chiefly 
within its boundary, is the Indian Desert or Thurr, where it borders 
on the Rajpoot States of Marwar and Jessulmeer. On the north-east 
are the territories of the Khan of Bhawulpoor, and north those of 
the Panjab. The north-western corner of Sinde reaches the Boogtee 
Hills, which belong to Afghanistan, but the other parts of the western 
borders are Beloochistan or the territories of Khelat, from which 
Sinde is mostly separated by the Hala Mountains, : 

The sea-coast of Sinde extends about 150 miles, Sinde is indebted 
for its fertility to the inundations of the Indus. As far as these inun- 
dations extend, the country yields abundant crops. These inundations 
are caused by the melting of the snow in the upper course of the 
Indus and its tributaries. As in the higher parts the difference of 
the snow-line in summer and winter amounts to 3000 feet, an immense 
volume of snow is annually dissolved, and the water thus produced 
greatly raises the level of the river. In many places the waters spread 
over the adjacent levels, and fertilise the soil. Artificial means are 
employed to increase these advantages, especially canals and dams, 
The canals are only full during the height of the inundation, and are 
dry in the winter months. The dams are made across the bed of the 
river, and are called ‘ bunds.’ The river begins to rise in April. Early 
in May the swell of the waters begins to point out the necessity of 
deepening and cleaning out the various canals. Towards the middle 
of June there is sufficient water for sowing the crops, which ripen and 
are cut down in October. At the end of September the waters are 
confined to the bed of the river. 

The Delta, or that part of Sinde which is below the town of Tatta, 
has an alluvial soil, consisting of successive layers of earth, clay, and 
sand, As the great branches of the river are here very numerous, 
and throw off many arms, the inundation of this tract is general; and 
in those places which have not this advantage, artificial drains, about 
4 feet wide and 3 feet deep, conduct the waters through the fields. 
Close upon the sea there is abundance of m forage, which fur- 
nishes pasture for large herds of buffaloes. At the back of it extends 
a belt 10 miles in width, where the country is so thickly covered 
with furze and bushes that it is incapable of being brought under 
tillage. Agriculture is only carried on in districts more distant from the 
shores, If we except a few small towns and villages, the inhabitants 
reside in temporary villages, which they remove according as they are 
compelled by the increase of the inundation or other circumstances. 

The extensive tract of country which lies west of the Indus, and 
extends from the sea-shore to the town of Sehwun (26° 22’ N, lat.) has 
a different character. It is only along the banks of the river that there 
is a low alluvial tract, a few miles wide, which can be cultivated, as it 
has the advantage of being irrigated by short cuts from the river. 
Beyond its limits the country rises higher, and the soil is gravelly 
and intermixed with pebbles, and soon passes into low hills composed 
of sandstone. The Hala Mountains separate this tract from Beloo- 
chistan. On the same side of the Indus, north of the town of Sehwun, 
is one of the most fertile districts of Sinde, which extends some miles 
north of Shikarpoor. The country is level, and the means of irrigating 
the land are abundant; for besides the main channel of the Indus, 
which is used for irrigating the adjacent lands, the interior of this 
region for the greater part of its extent is traversed by the Western 
Narra, which partakes of the inundations of the principal river, and 
et some places is connected with it by transverse canals, 

The country on the east of the Indus, from the northern boundary- 


line to the parallel of Hyderabad and Omercote, presents a different 
aspect. The banks of the river to the distance of two or three miles 
inland are covered with tamarisk and acacia shrubs, and mostly unin- 
habited, but frequently cut by canals, which carry the water of the 


river to the back country. On the edge of this back country the 
villages are built, and generally raised somewhat above the 

level, to avoid the inundations. Some of the canals which the 
water of the river to the back country are of great extent, The banks 


of all the canals are fringed with a broad agricultural band, on which 
numerous large vill are built, many of which contain 500 houses, 
Besides fertilising the land, these canals afford the means of trans- 
porting by boats the produce of the soil. 

The country south of a line drawn from Hyderabad to Omercote, 
and included by the Sata and Pooruun branches of the Indus, gene- 
rally resembles the region just noticed. 

The climate of Sinde differs greatly from that of other of 
Hindustan. Though the south-west monsoons blow so hard the 
shores as to prevent vessels approaching them from March to October, 
they do not bring any periodical rains, Rain is far from being fre- 
quent all over Sinde, nor does it occur as in other of Hindustan 
at certain seasons, though storms may be expected at the end of June 
or the middle of July. In Upper Sinde, that is, north of Hyderabad, 
the natives of the country divide the year into three seasons, the 
spring, the hot season, and the cold season. The spring is of very 
aan duration. The cold of the winter continues to the end of 
February. The temperate weather between the extremes of the cold 
and hot seasons is very short. The hot season may be said to com- 
mence in the middle of March, and it continues ly without. 
intermission till the middle of September. The heat in Upper Sinde 
is greater than in those parts of Hindustan which lie in the vicinity of 
the equator, and the sun is singularly fatal in its effects, not only to 
Europeans but to natives. At Sukkur the heat at 9 o'clock in the 
evening is three or four degrees more intense than it is at noon, a 
peculiarity which seems to be owing to the southerly winds which 
invariably continue to blow from the heated deserts till midnight. 
During the cold season, from October till the end of February, the 
climate of Upper Sinde is pleasant and salubrious. Frost and ice 
occasionally occur. The setting in of the cold and violent north winds 
of November stops all vegetation except a few stunted tamarisk and 
babool bushes. 

Sinde is rich in agricultural products; rice, wheat, maize, and the 
other grains and pulse common to India are grown. Indigo is largely 
grown in the north-eastern districts. Opium is cultivated near Shikar- 
poor, and in some other districts, The sugar-cane is pretty generally 
grown. Cotton is generally cultivated; the best is that raised in the 
northern districts, Tobacco is grown in the vicinity of Khyrpoor. 
Hemp, cucumbers, water-melons, and musk-melons are extensively 
cultivated. The gardens produce carrots, turnips, radishes, onions, 
and several kinds of pumpkins. Among the fruits are the date, 
mango, pomegranate, apple, grape, lime, citron, fig, and various 
others. About Shikarpoor and Bukkur dates are so plentiful as to 
constitute the principal food of the lower classes. The tamarisk is 
the most abundant. production of the uncultivated parts, and is useful 
for many purposes to the inhabitants. 

Dromedaries and asses constitute the principal means of conveyance 
by land. The horses of Sinde are small but hardy, and capable of 
enduring great fatigue. Immense herds of buffaloes graze on the 
banks of the Indus and its arms, and at other places common cattle, 
Ghee and hides constitute important articles of export. Sheep and 
goats are met with almost everywhere in Upper Sinde, and wool is 
exported from that tract which lies west of the Indus and north of 
Shikarpoor. Tigers, wolves, jackals, wild hogs, porcupines, deer, and 
hares live in the woods. Among the amphibious animals are the 
alligator, otter, and I 

Sinde is a thinly-peopled country. The whole population, as given 
in the ‘Trigonometrical Survey of India,’ 1851, is only 1,274,744. 
The greatest part is a desert on which only some nomadic tribes 
wander about with their herds, and the bulk of the population is 
settled on the banks of the Indus and on the canals which are fed by 
it. The population is divided into three distinct classes, the Sindee, 
the Belooch, and the Hindoo, 

Sinde is divided by the natives into two parts: Lar, which compre- 
hends the southern portion as far north as Sehwun; and Sirra, which 
extends over the northern districta, Lar contains the three sea-ports 
of the country, Shah-Bunder, Vikkur, and Kurachee. Shah-Bunder, 
built on the Mull mouth of the Indus, is a small place, accessible for 
sea-boats of 25 tons burden. Vikkur, situated on the Hujamree 
mouth, 25 miles from the sea, is larger, the river being navigable to 
that place for more than 35 miles for sea-boats of 40 tons burden — 
Kurachee, about 30 miles from the most western mouth of the Indus 
the Pittee, is built at the head of a creck, distant from the sea 4 miles, 
A harbour at its entrance protected by a high headland affords safe 
anchorage at all seasons to vessels of 300 tons, whence large boats can 
pass close up to the town, which is built on a slightly rising ground 
and surrounded by a mud wall, The bazaars are extensive, but the 
streets are narrow and filthy, The inhabitants amount to 14,000, and 


carry on an extensive trade by sea with India, Arabia, and Persia, and 


by land with Shikarpoor, 
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Hyderabad, the capital and seat of the government, is built not far 
from the east bank of the Indus, between this river and the Fulailee 
branch, on a rocky eminence. It has no remarkable buildings, and 
the population, amounting to nearly 30,000, live in mud huts. Nearly 
half way between Hyderabad and the Hujamree mouth of the Indus 
is Tatta, the ancient capital, which formerly was washed by the river, 
but is now five or six miles distant from it. It presents only a heap 
of mud ruins, and contains hardly 8000 inhabitants. Some good 
cotton fabrics are still made here. At nearly equal distances between 
Hyderabad and Tatta, on the right bank of the Indus, is the town of 
Jurruck, which is built on a hill 150 feet high, has a good bazaar, 
and 4000 inhabitants. Meerpoor is built on a canal which runs east- 
ward from the Pinyaree branch into the interior, and fertilises a very 
large tract of country. This town has mud walls inclosing a circuit 
of three miles, and contains 10,000 inhabitants. There are more than 
300 shops in the bazaar. Omercote lies on the banks of the eastern 
Narra, and is built near the edge of the Thurr. It exports the pro- 
duce of the desert, and contains 2000 inhabitants, chiefly Rajpoots. 

Sirra, or Upper Sinde, contains several large towns, especially on 
the west of the Indus. Shikarpoor, the chief commercial town of 
Sinde, is situated in 27° 58’ N. lat., 68° 30’ E. long., on the plain 
which extends from the Indus to the Hala Mountains, 26 miles from 
the right bank of the river. The walls, of sun-dried brick, but in a 
state of decay, inclose a space of nearly 4000 yards. The houses are 
also of unburnt bricks, and the streets are narrow, confined, and dirty. 
The great bazaar extends 800 yards, running through the heart of 
the town. The suburbs are very extensive, and a large proportion’ of 
the population, especially the Mohammedans and labouring classes, 
reside in them. The population is about 30,000, of whom about two- 
thirds are Hindoos and the remainder Mohammedans, including 
Afghans and Patans. There are from 30 to 40 bankers in Shikarpoor, 
who have extensive connections both in western and eastern Asia. 
The best commercial road between Hindustan, Afghanistan, and 
Persia passes through Shikarpoor, leading by the Bolan Pass. Sehwun, 
a large and formerly an important commercial place, is built on a 
rocky eminence not far from the place where the Arrul, or Western 
Narra, joins the Indus. It contains between 10,000 and 12,000 
inhabitants, and carries on an active trade with the fertile country to 
the north. On the banks of a canal connected with the Western Narra 
is the town of Khyrgaon, which has 7 mosques and between 2000 and 
3000 inhabitants, and is a thriving place. Farther north, on another 
canal of the Western Narra, is Larkhana, situated in the centre of a 
tract very productive in rice, which is exported in large quantities : 
it has 12,000 inhabitants. 

On the eastern bank of the Indus stands the town of Roree, which 
is built on a rocky eminence, and contains about 8000 inhabitants. 
The streets are narrow; the houses, many of which have three or 
four stories, are built of sun-burnt bricks. Opposite this place, on an 
island in the river, is the fortress Bukkur, and on the other side the 
small town of Sukkur. Khyrpoor, built on the canal of Meerwah, has 
18,000 inhabitants ; the b is spaci Subzulcote lies on the road 

from Roree to Bhawulpoor; it has some trade in the produce 
of the country, especially ghee, hides, and opium. 

The manufactures of Sinde are not numerous; but they may be 

ed as extensive when the scantiness of the population is con- 

i Cotton-cloth of a coarse description is manufactured in the 

| ane towns and villages chiefly for home consumption, and a little 

exported to Afghanistan and Persia. Among the silk manufactures 

those of Tatta have acquired repute in India, especially a rich fabric 
of silk, cotton, and gold, variegated in pattern and of close texture. 

People of Hindustan.—The aboriginal tribes, besides the Hindoos, 
are at present only found in the mountainous parts of the country, 
where they live chiefly on the produce of the chase and their cattle, 
though they also cultivate some Kinds of grain in the more level parts 
of the districts occupied by them. Many of them consist of a com- 
paratively small number of families, The most widely dispersed of 
these tribes are the Gonds. They occupy the whole of the mountains 
extending from the Circars in a north-western direction over the higher 
branches of the Mabanuddy River to the table-land of Omercuntuc, 
which is in their possession, and west of it to the sources of the Tapty 
and Wurdah. The Gonds are in a very low state of civilisation 
com with the Hindoos; they live in a state of independence of 
the yovernments whose territories they inhabit, and rarely permit 

i to traverse their country. The western neighbours of the 
are the Bheels, who occupy the Northern Ghauts and the 
Vindhya Mountains, together with the mountain region connecting 
the Vindhya Mountains with the Aravulli. Southward they extend 
to Poona, and they are also in possession of the northern portion of 
the Western Ghauts as far south as the parallel of Damaun. They are 
not more advanced in civilisation than the Gonds, though they are 
more intermixed with Hindoos, and less independent of their masters. 
The bours of the Bheela, the Coulies, are dispersed over a com- 
tively small tract of country. The Coulies occupy the Western 
hauts south of the Bheels, and as far as Bombay, and even farther. 
They enjoy no independence, are a laborious people, and at Bombay 
and other places serve as labourers, and pera as porters, Hence 
in Hindustan are commonly called Coulies by Europeans. The 

f are dispersed over the Western Ghauts, south of the Coulies. 


The Cathies, or Kathies, are a singular race of people inhabiting a part 
of Gujerat. They are supposed to be the descendants of the ancient 
Cathie who in the time of Alexander's invasion occupied a portion of 
the Panjab. There are no castes amongst them. Besides priests they 
have bards, who possess authority almost equal to the Druids. These 
become security for the payment of debts, the conduct of individuals 
who have misbehaved, and the appearance of parties in actions both 
civil and criminal. They also conduct travellers and caravans through 
districts infested by robbers, or in a state of war. If a troop of 
predatory horse appear the bard commands them to retire, and, 
brandishing his dagger, takes a solemn oath that if they plunder the 
persons under his protection he will stab himself to the heart, and 
bring his blood upon their heads. Such is the veneration in which he 
as a person of celestial origin is held, and such the horror at being the 
cause of his death, that the threat in almost every instance deters 
them, and the party is allowed to pass on unmolested. The religion 
of these people consists of little else than adoration of the sun. They 
invoke this object of their worship before commencing any great 
undertaking, and if a plundering expedition be successful a portion 
of the money stolen is consecrated to the service of religion. The 
only functions of the priests are to celebrate marri and funeral 
solemnities. They have but one sacred building, a temple dedicated 
to the sun, near Thuam, and containing an image of that luminary. 
The size of the Cathies appears to be above the average, often exceeding 
six feet. The women are tall and frequently handsome, and generally 
speaking modest and faithful. This people have no restrictions of any 
sort ae food or drink. (Calcutta ‘Christian Observer,’ January, 
1847. 

The foreigners settled in Hindustan are partly Asiatics and partly 
Europeans. The Asiatics have come by sea and by land. To the 
former class belong the Arabs, who are very numerous on the coast of 
Malabar. Some Parsees, or Guebres, are dispersed in the cities on 
the coast between Bombay and Surat. The Asiatics who entered India 
by land are chiefly settled in the plains of the Ganges and the Indus, 
They came to these countries with the conquerors who at several 
epochs have established their empires here. They are mostly 
Afghans, and commonly called Patans, Their number is said to 
amount to 10,000,000. 

The Europeans in Hindustan are chiefly. descendants of the Portu- 
guese, who being rather conquerors than merchants established 
themselves permanently in the places where they settled; but they 
are only numerous along the western coast, where their whole popu- 
lation is said to be 2,000,000, an estimate which however seems 
exaggerated. Next to the Portuguese the British are the most 
numerous, but their number is stated not to exceed 60,000. - 

Political Divisions, Areas, and Population.—The whole of Hindustan 
is comprised in three great political divisions, the Presidency of Bengal, 
the Presidency of Madras, and the Presidency of Bombay. The Bengal 
Presidency includes the Sub-Presidency of Agra, or the North-Western 
Provinces. These divisions include not only the territories under the 
direct rule of the British government, but also to a greater or less 
extent all the native and foreign states from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, and from the Indus to the Birmese territory. Some of the 
states are subsidiary, some are tributary, some are protected, and some 
are nominally independent, but all are more or less under British 
superintendence and control. The British government have treaties 
of subsidiary alliance with the Nizam (or ruler) of Hyderabad, the 
King of Oude, the Raja of Nagpoor, and the Raja of Gwalior. The 
Bundeleund States and Nerbudda Territories are tributary and pro- 
tected. Indore and Bhopal are protected, but not tributary. The 
States of Rajpootana are tributary and protected. Rohilcund is pro- 
tected, but not tributary. The Hill States and Sikkim are tributary 
and protected. Bhawulpoor is protected, but not tributary. Gholab 
Sing is protected, but not tributary. Cossya and Garrow Hills and 
Muneepoor are protected. Tiperah is independent. The Cuttack 
Mebals are tributary. With Cochin, Travancore, and Mysore there are 
treaties of subsidiary alliance ; but Mysore is at present under British 
management, Jeypoor and the Hill Zemindaries are protected. With 
the Guicowar and the Raja of Cutch there are treaties of subsidiary 
alliance. Colapoor, Sawunt Warree, and Sattara are at present under 
British management. Nepaul is neither tributary nor protected, but 
is restricted in certain respects by a treaty of alliance. The French 
and Portuguese possessions are independent. Each of the great 
divisions comprises, for purposes of revenue, Regulation Provinces and 
Non-Regulation Provinces; and under the actual operations of the 
government many of the old names of the Hindoo and Mohammedan 
governments are gradually going out of use. The native governments, 
for purposes of protection, superintendence, &c., are also included in 
each of the divisions, 

The Presidency of Bengal includes 7 Regulation Provinces (Jessore, 
Bhaugulpoor, Cuttack, Moorshedabad, Dacca, Patna, and Chittagong), 
and 8 Non-Regulation Provinces (Sugor and Nerbudda, Cis-Sutlej, 
North-East Frontier, Goalpara, Arracan, Tenasserim, South-West 
Frontier, and Panjab, including the Jullindar Doab and Kooloo 
territory). 

The North-Western Provinces, which are under a lieutenant-governor 
and are sometimes called the Sub-Presidency of Agra, include 6 Regu- 
lation Provinces (Delhi, Meerut, Rohilcund, Agra, Allahabad, and 
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Roe and 7 Non-Regulation Districts (Kumaon, Gurwal, and other 
States), 

The Presidency of Madras includes 18 Regulation Districts (Raja- 
Guntoor, Nellore, Chin, t, Madras, South 
, Cuddapah, Salem, Coimbatore, Trichi- 

innivelly, Malabar, and Canara), and 3 
ion Districts (Gangam, i onteioens and Kurnool). 


The i of Bombay includes 13 lation Provinces (Surat, 
Baroach, bad, Kaira, Candeish, Tannah, Poona, ed- 
nuggur, Sho! Belgaum, Dharwar, Rutnagherry, and Bombay 
Island), and Non-Regulation Provinces (Colaba, Sinde, and 


ere 
The wing are the areas and the population, as far as they are 
known, or as nearly as they can be ascertained, of the British) 


Possessions, and of the Native and Foreign States, included under 
each of the three great divisions :— 

4 BRITISH POSSESSIONS, Sq. Miles. Population, 
Presidency of Bengal . . . ; 325,652 47,958,320 
North Western Provinces .j .« ee 85,571 23,800,549 
Presidency of Madras. . . . 144,889 16,339,426 
Presidency of Bombay oe ve) eo 220,065.) 10,485,017 

676,177 98,583,312 
NATIVE STATES, 

Bengal, 
Hyderabad .  . te per 2 95,337 10,666,080 
Oude a raged ns 4 ih eek 23,738 2,970,000 
AO SOF PROS) SOE, eet Hy 54,500 1,940,000 
Nagpoor . . . . . Tie 76,432 4,650,000 
Bundeleund and Nerbudda districts < 66,311 5,871,112 
Indore e . . . . . 15,680 1,415,200 
Bhopal Pinta +o hips detanhes 8,312 815,360 
States of Rajpootana., . . « - 119,859 8,745,098 
Rohileund ° Py ‘ : 720 320,400 
Hill States ° . . . . 12,852 891,007 
Seikh Protected States . « ° $2,177 2,250,809 
Sikkim . ° ° . ° oo 2,504 92,648 
Darwen Lt. ee Ae Se 20,003 600,000 
Gholab Sing’s Territories . . os 25,123 750,000 
Cossya and Garrow Hills : e 7,711 231,605 
Maneepoor * . . ° o-* 7,584 75,840 
Tiperah ° ° . ° . ° 7,632 7,632 
Cuttack Mehals . ° ° a. te 16,929 761,805 
583,404 43,054,596. 

Madras. 
Cochin . : . . . . 1,988 288,176 
Mssore ee a ree 30,886 3,000,000 
Travancore . s ‘ ° : 4,722 1,011,824 
Jeypoor and Hill Zemindaries oe 13,041 391,230 
7 50,637 4,691,230 

Bombay. 
Guicowar’s Territories . . . . 24,249 1,794,426 
States tributary to the Guicowar .-* 5,250 388,500 
Cambay and Ballasinore , . . . 758 56,092 
Surat . ° . . . «8 850 62,900 
Ahmedauggur . ° eS . 1,700 125,800 
5 Rage Fede ek iene ta 3,445 500,000 
Rewed Wael Ss Sst ee 800 120,000 
Myhee Caunta . Py . . . 3,400 251,600 
Rewa Caunta . . . . . 5,329 394,346 
Celts CANT ne. ele terk 20% 6,764 500,536 
Sattara Jaghirdars . . . . 8,775 419,025 
56,320 4,613,225 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 
Pondicherry, Carical, &c. French o. 188 171,217 
Goa, Damaun, and Diu, Portuguese 800 500,000 
988 671,217 
SUMMARY. 

British Possessions . . . . 676,177 98,583,312 
Native States . ‘ é . o.@ 690,361 52,359,051 
Foreign Possessions ; ‘ . 988 671,217 
Total . «. « « « 41,867,626 151,613,580 


The above areas are in many instances only approximations; but 
by a careful estimation it has been found that the total area of 
British India, including Sinde, the Panjab, the Jullindar Donb, and 
Tenasserim, is 800,758 square miles, and that of the Native States is 
508,442 equare miles, ge a grand total of 1,809,200 square miles. 
This superficial extent is included in a bounding-line 11,260 miles in 
length. This estimation has been made by the officers employed in 
the nometrical survey of Hindustan, and probably does 
not include some of the native states which are given in the preced 
list, while others of them are transferred to British India. Since the 
estimate was made, the province of Pegu in Birma has been annexed 
tothe East India Company's territories. This was done in November 
1852. ssp: 2 a survey of Hindustan was commenced 
soon after capture of Seringapatam, and of it, in 1848, the total 
—e was 477,044 square miles, at a cost of about 312,381. 
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public works have been lately completed, or are | of 


now in process of execution in British India, The 
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the East India Company in 1851, 
i india during 10 years previous to 1649; 


—Commerce between India 
ee 
he Arabs brought the uce of 
modern Sinde and the Malabar coast to 
western part of Arabia, or to Gerra on the Persian 
places it was carried by means of caravans to 
b thoes dhe Porton elt the Buphrates far as Thapsacus, 
rought e up 1a) as far as : 
and thence carried across the Syrian desert into Phonicia; whence 
Europe was supplied. 


The knowledge which the Greeks 
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ything is known of the history of Hindustan from the 


was taken, 

solene reg ery eo inde ofthe Afgny but the Afghan ayn 
to of the it the 

ps end to in 1526 by Baber, a descendant of Timur, who took 

, and established the Tatar dynasty, or as it is commonly called, 


com, Sot no longer exists, ahd its power has 


The Portuguese were the first nation of we that obtained any 
dominion in Hindustan. Vasco de Gama landed with oe ee 
Calicut on the Malabar coast, on the 20th of May, 1498. Portu- 
guese rapidly acquired extensive power in the country. By the 
possession of Malacca, which fell into their hands 24 years after the 
vo of Gama, they commanded the trade of the Indian Archi- 
ns to and by their numerous settlements along the 
Goa and polised 


the 
century, the 


princi owing 
— government of Dupleix in 1749. Under 

his administration the me perigee see de Phere 
and the English power was almost Du was , 
by Count de Lally, who was sent from ith a large fleet 
1756; but this expedition entirely failed; and Pondic' was taken 
by the English in 1761. At present the French consist 
only of Pondicherry, which was restored, Carical, Yanaon, Mahé, and 
Chandernagore. 

The commencement and early progress of British authority in 
Hindustan have already been described. [Benoat; —— a 

The East India Company was first formed in London in 1599, when 
its capital, amounting to 30,0001, was divided into 101 shares. In 
1600 the association obtained a charter from the crown, under which 
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commercial adventures of the Company were small, but a profit of from 
100 to 200 per cent. was realised upon the capital employed, and in 
1609 the charter of the Company was renewed for an indefinite 
period, subject to dissolution on the part of the government, upon 
giving three years notice to that effect. The first factory of the 
Company was at Bantam, in Java, established in 1602. In 1611 the 
Company obtained permission from the Mogul to establish factories 
at Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambaya, and Goga. In 1639 permission was 
obtained to erect a fortress at Madras, in 1652 the first footing was 
obtained in Bengal, and in 1668 the Island of Bombay was ceded to 
the Company by Charles II., into whose hands it had come as part 
of his marriage-portion with the Princess Catharine of Portugal. 

The functions of government were first exercised by the Company 
in 1624, when authority was given to it by the king to punish its 
servants abroad either by civil or by martial law, and this authority 
extended even to the power of taking life. The capital of the 
Company was successively augmented, till in 1794 it amounted to 
6,000,0002. By an Act, 6 Anne, ec. 17, the Company received the 
exclusive privilege, as regarded English subjects, of trading to all 

laces east of the Cape of Good Hope, as far as the Straits of 
; and this privilege was confirmed by successive acts of 
Parliament till 1814, when the Company's charter was renewed for 
20 years. Retaining only its monopoly in the importation of tea into 
this country, the Company resigned its exclusive privilege of trading 
to the East Indies, and allowed the unrestricted intercourse of British 
merchants with the whole of its Indian ions. Under these 
circumstances the Company found it impossible to enter into com- 
petition with private traders, whose business was conducted with 
greater vigilance and economy than was possible on the part of a 
great company; its exports of merchandise to India fell off during 
the 10 years from 600,0002. in 1814-15 to 275,000/. in 1823-24, and to 
73,0001. in the following year, after which all such exportation of 
merchandise to India on the part of the Company may be said to 
have ceased. The shipments to China were still continued, and large 
quantities of stores were also sent to India for the supply of the 
army and other public establishments. ? 
impossibility of the Company's entering into competition with 
private merchants had a powerful influence with Parliament when it 
was called upon to legislate upon the affairs of India, and in the 
charter of 1833 not only was the monopoly of the China trade and 
tea-trade abolished, but the Company was restricted from carrying 
on any commercial operations whatever upon its own account, and 
was confined entirely to the territorial and political management of 
the vast empire which it has brought beneath its sway. 
succession of wars, quests, and treaties by which the 
territorial possessions and political power of the East India Company 
have been acquired, are matters of history. It may suffice to state, 
that in addi to the Non-Regulation Provinces attached to the 
i of Bombay, the Eastern Straits Settlements, as they are 
called, were also placed under the control of that government, namely, 
Province Wellesley, Singapore, and Malacca; but, by an 
order of the Court of Directors, Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, 
and Malacca, from Sept. Ist, 1851, were formed into a separate 
government, independent of Bombay. 

The charter of 1833 (3 and 4 Wm. IV., c. 85) expired in April, 
1854, and by the terms of the Act 16 and 17 Vict., cap 95, some 
alterations were made in the constitution of the Board of Directors, 
and its relation to the general government of the empire, by which the 


the control of the Government and of the British Parliament. 

The home government of the East India Company consists of the 
Court of Proprietors, the Court of Directors, and the Board of 
Control. The Court of Proprietors elect out of the general body of 

roprietors twelve members of the Board of Directors (six others 
eae appointed ny. the crown), declare the amount of dividend, and 
make bye-laws, e Board of Directors appoint the governor-general 
of India and the governors of each presidency ; but as these appoint- 
ments are all subject to the approval of the crown, they may be said 
to rest virtually with the government. The directors have the uncon- 
trolled power of recalling any of these governors; and in 1844 they 
exercised this power by recalling Lord Ellenborough, the governor- 
All subordinate appointments are made by the directors, 
t, as a matter of courtesy, a certain portion of this patronage is 
laced at the disposal of the President of the Board of Control. The 
Board of Control was established in August, 1784, by the act of 
Parliament known as Mr. Pitt’s India Bill. This board has the general 
superintendence of the territorial and political concerns of the Com- 
pany, and the president has been correctly described as “a secretary 
of atate for the affairs of India, governing by means of the Court of 
Directors as its instrument in all matters of a political nature.” 
The army of the British government in India, including her Majesty’s 
the Company’s European and native troops of all arms, 
of 289,529 men, namely :—Queen’s troops, Europeans, 29,480; 
Company's troops, Europeans, 19,928; natives, 240,121. The con- 
tingent troops of the native states commanded by British officers, and 
available under treaties to the British government, amount to about 


_ $2,000 men. 


The total net revenues of India, for the year ending April 30th, 1853, 


affairs of the East India Company are brought more directly under | 


are estimated by Sir C. Wood, President of the Board of Control, at 
26,915,4310. ; the total charges for the same year at 26,275,966. The 
total amount of the public debts, bearing interest, April 30th, 1852, was 
48,014,2442., on which the annual amount of interest was 2,279,531. 

Languages and Religion.—The languages spoken in India may be 
divided into two great classes, the one consisting of those languages 
which are derived from the Sanserit, and which are spoken in the 
northern and central provinces—these include the Hindee, Bengalee, 
Punjabee, Mahratta, Guzerattee, Cutchee, Boondela, Brig Bhakhur, 
Ooriya, and Asamese : the other comprising those languages which are 
not so closely dependent upon the Sanscrit, and which are spoken in 
the southern parts of the peninsula—these are the Teloogoo, Tamul, 
Canarese, Malayala, and Cingalese. The common language of Moham- 
medans throughout India is Oordoo or Hindostanee. This is a compound 
of Hindee, the primitive language of the Hindoos, with Arabic and 
Persian, the languages spoken by their Mohammedan conquerors. The 
Legislative Acts of the Governor-General in Council are translated 
for the benefit of the community into Persian, Bengalee, and Oordoo or 
Hindostanee. The Hindoos from the earliest times have been divided 
into four castes, or races—the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and 
Sudras. The Brahmans occupy the first rank in Hindoo society, and 
their proper duties are to teach the Vedas or sacred books, to perform 
sacrifices to the gods, and to meditate upon divine and holy objects. 
The Kshatriya, or military class, is said by the Brahmans to be extinct, 
but the Rajpoots claim to belong to this class. The Vaisyas are agri- 
culturists, herdsmen, and hunters. The Sudras are the handicraftsmen 
and artisans, and form the lowest and most degraded class of Hindoo 
society. The sects into which the Hindoos are divided at the present 
day are numerous ; but they are all of modern origin, and most of them 
differ very much from the ancient religion of the people of Hindustan. 

Education and Christianity—The amount laid out by government 
for the purposes of education is above 100,000/. a year. Some particu- 
lars under this head will be found in the article Bencat. 

In 1852 there were in India 128 clergymen of the Church of England, 
including three bishops ; there were also 6 army chaplains, who were 
clergymen of the Church of Scotland; and in January 1853, there 
were, as far as could be ascertained, 42 Roman Catholic priests offici- 
ating throughout India. There are 12 Missionary Societies at present 
carrying on operations in India: their names, given according to the 
order in which their operations were commenced in India, are as 
follows :—Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 1727; the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, 1793; London Missionary Society, 1805; 
American Board of Commissioners, 1812; Wesleyan Missionary So- 


-| ciety, 1814; Church Missionary Society, 1815; General Baptist 


Mission, 1822; Free Church of Scotland, 1830; Established Church 
of Scotland, 1830; Bisel Missionary Society, 1830; American Presby- 
terian Mission, 1834 ; American Baptist Mission#“1840. According to 
a statement laid before a Committee of the House of Commons in 
July 1853, it appears that the state of the Protestant Missions in 
India presents the following figures :—The number of stations is 258 ; 
of preachers 983, of whom 383 are missionaries, and 600 are native 
catechists : there are 250 native churches, with 15,129 members, and 
a native Christian population of 94,145; the number of vernacular 
schools is 1120, attended by 38,102 boys; of English schools for boys 
there are 92, with 13,189 scholars; of boarding-schools 86, with 2167 
boys; of day schools for girls 262, with 8772 scholars; and boarding- 
schools for girls 97, with 2576 boarders. The number of Engli 
chapels in connexion with the Missions was 62, 
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HISPANIO/LA, HISPANO’LA, ESPANO’LA (that is, Little 
Spain), known also under the names of SAN DOMINGO and HAITI, 
is one of the Great Antilles or larger islands of the West Indies, It 
extends from the Mona Passage, which separates it from Puerto Rico, 
to the Windward Passage, which lies between it and Jamaica and 
Cuba, between 68° 30’ and 74° 30’ W. long., 17° 40’ and 20° N. lat. 
Its length is about 360 miles. Its area is about 29,500 square miles, 
or nearly the extent of Ireland; and four times as large as Jamaica. 
The population is said to be about 940,000, of whom 490,000 are 
blacks, 420,000 mulattoes or creoles, and 28,000 whites. The island 
is now divided between two states ; the western portion forming the 
empire of Haiti, the eastern the fh Sentes of San Domingo. 

Hispaniola was discovered by Columbus in his first voyage (January 
1493), at which time it received this name. The Spaniards formed 
settlements first at Isabella and then at San Domingo, For nearly 
half a century these settlements received much attention, and rose to 
great prosperity, until different parts of the American continent were 
discovered and conquered. From that time Bin teen was neglected, 
and as the natives had been nearly extirpated, the island soon became 
depopulated, and the northern and western districts were nearly a 
desert, ‘The buccaneers now settled on the island of Tortuga, opposite 
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Cape Francais, and also on the coast, Perceiving that they would 
be driven away by the Spaniards, they voluntarily submitted to 
France, and Louis XIV. sent them a governor. In 1697 the Spaniards 
were obliged to give up the western districts, or about one-third of the 
island, to France. he French, who considered their portion of 
Hispaniola as the most valuable of all their foreign settlements, began 
to cultivate it with great care. In 1791 the agricultural produce of 
the French portion only was valued at more than 8,000,000. sterling. 
In 1794 the negro slaves were declared free by the National Con- 
vention, a declaration which was followed by a general insurrection 
of the negroes and mulattoes, who massacred a large number of the 
white inhabitants, and compelled the remainder to emigrate. One of 
their chiefs, Touissant l'Ouverture, established in 1801 a kind of 
republic, but was obliged to submit to a French army sent out by 
Bonaparte in 1802. After he had been treacherously taken prisoner 
and sent to France, the negroes rallied under Dessalines, and expelled 
the French in 1803. Dessalines restored to the island the name of 
Haiti, a name by which it was called by the natives when discovered 
by Columbus. In 1804 Dessalines followed the example of Bonaparte 
and called himself emperor; in 1806 he was murdered. After his 
death the French portion of Hispaniola was divided into two states; 
the northern coast was formed into a negro republic under erg the, 
who in 1811 also took the title of emperor; the plains about the Bay 
of Gonaves became a mulatto republic under Petion. Continual war 
was carried on between these two republics. After the death of 
Petion (1813) he was ded as president of the republic by Boyer. 
Christophe having killed himself on the breaking out of an insurrec- 
tion in 1820, Boyer united the whole under his authority, In the 
meantime the Spanish part of Hispaniola had been ceded to France in 
1795, but was re-occupied by the Spaniards in 1808. The following 
year however it declared its independence of the Spanish government, 
and remained in an unsettled state until 1822, when it was subjected 
to the authority of Boyer, who thus united the whole island under 
his government. France recognised the independence of Haiti in 
1825, the Haitian government undertaking to pay the sum of 
150,000,000 francs (subsequently reduced to 90,000,000 francs) as an 
indemnity for the losses of the French colonists daring the revolution. 
Fs tl retained the presidency till 1844, when he was deposed, The 
following years were spent in a struggle for the supreme power, which 
was terminated by the election, in March 1847, of General Faustin 
Souluque as president, Although nominally republican, the govern- 
ment of Haiti was really despotic, absolute power having been usurped 
by the president ; and even the name of a republic was at length put 
an end to by Souluque declaring himself, August 1849, Emperor of 
Haiti. He was crowned as Faustin I. in April 1850. 

Meanwhile, however, the eastern or Spanish part of the island had 
been formed into a separate state. Taking advantage of the weakness 
of the Haitian government, the inhabitants of Spanish Hispaniola, in 
February 1844, declared themselves independent under the title of 
the Dominican Republic. Their leader, General Santana, was elected 
the first president ; and he was succeeded in 1849 by the present head 
of the republic, Baez. The independence of the Dominican republic 
was acknowledged by Great Britain in 1850, and subsequently by 
other powers. The Emperor of Haiti however still refuses to recog- 
nise ublic, or to withdraw his claim to the sovereignty of the 
whole island ; although, after many failures, he appears to have aban- 
doned all attempts to reconquer the republican territory. 

Surface, &c.—Hispaniola is considered to be the most fertile island in 
the West Indies. Its outline is greatly broken by several promontories 
and peninsulas and other projecting points of land. Its surface 
exhibits a great variety on rather a large scale. Near the centre of 
the island, but somewhat nearer the northern than the southern 
shores, is a mountain-knot, called Cibao, the elevation of the highest 
summits of which are supposed to be not less than 7000 feet. From 
this point a range runs southward, and terminates on the southern 
coast in a broad and rugged promontory opposite the rocky island of 
Alta Vela. Three ranges, rising from 2000 to 5000 feet, branch off 
from the western side of these mountains towards the west. The two 
northern are immediately connected with the mountains of Cibao. 
The most northern gradually approaches the northern coast, which it 
skirts at a short distance from Cap Haitien, and then continues near 
the shores to Cap St. Nicolas. The middle chain proceeds in a 
westerly direction until it nearly attains the Bay of Gonaive, when it 
runs along the shore to its termination at Cap San Maro, south of the 
Bay of San Mare. The most southern chain is an offset of the moun- 
tain-mass of Mount Bahoruco, which occupies the centre of the 
peninsula opposite the island of Alta Vela, It runs along the south- 
ern shore at a short distance from it, through the whole length of the 
south-western peninsula, as far as Capes Tiburon and Dame Marie. 
These perhaps occupy more than half the surface of the island, 
but contain between them two extensive valleys, or rather plains. 
The northern plain is called, after the river which flows through it, 
the Plain of Artibonite. In its eastern part are extensive peste or 
natural meadows; but towards the west is a fruitful soil, The 
southern plain is called Cul de Sac. At its eastern extremity is the 
lake called Laguna de Henriquillo, which is 50 milesin circuit. The 
water is salt, and bas no outlet. The surrounding country is exceed- 
ingly picturesque. West of it, at no great distance, is a smaller lake 


of fresh water, called Saumache, The country round these lakes is 


not cultivated, and abounds in game. The western district of this. 


plain, which reaches to Port au Prince, is éx 
these two plains several level tracts occur 
tains and the shores, which are very fertile, but not of great extent, 
East and south-east of the Cibao Mountains there is a very rugged 
and almost uninhabited mountainous tract, which seems to be connected 
with the range which runs along the northern shores from the bay of 
Monte Christi, on the west, to Vieux Cap Frangais, on the east, and 


descends to the coast with a steep declivity. Between this and 
the Cibao Mountains is a wide and very fertile valley watered by the 
river Yague, and known as the Plain of San Iago, The poner of 


the eastern of the island is occupied by two large plains, } 
east and seep a range of low mountains between them, wick 
issues from the uninhabited mountain tract, and terminates at the 
most eastern promontory of the island, Cap Engaho. On the north 


about 80 miles in length, with a width of 30 miles; but it is only « 
savannah adapted for pasture-ground, the rank grass of which be 
burnt in the dry season, whilst the cattle take to the forests or the 
mountains, serves as a manure to the new grass, which springs up in 
the rainy season. 

The coast, which is about 1200 miles in length, has a great number 
of harbours, which admit vessels of moderate size: some of them 
are spacious, deep, and safe. Near Cape St. Nicolas, at the north- 
western extremity of the island, is the port of St. Nicolas, which is 
6 miles long, and capable of holding an immense fleet. Ships of the 
largest size may safely ride at anchor, sheltered from all winds, the 
harbour being surrounded on every side by mountains of consider- 
able elevation, The harbour of Cap Haitien, or Frangais, on the 
northern coast, is spacious, and though not so well sh offers 
goud ancho At the eastern extremity of the island is the Bay of 

which is very capacious, and offers excellent anchorage for 
the largest fleets, within the reef which bloeks a large part of its 
mouth. The peninsula of Samana, which lies to the north of it, is 
about 32 miles long, and has an area of 225 square miles, The 
isthmus which connects the peninsula with the island is low and swampy, 
but the centre of the peninsula is traversed by a chain of mountains 
of which the Sugar-Loaf Mountain, near Cape Cabron, 1236 feet, is 
the highest. The harbour of the town of San Domingo is a very 
indifferent one, being too much exposed to the southern winds; but 
the ground is good for holding. In the Bay of Gonaive are the ports 
of Port au Prince and Gonaive, Port au Prince has two harbours, 
formed by some islets, which offer good and safe anchorage. The 
port of Gonaive is rather large, and excellent in point of security, 
being formed by a little island, which leaves a narrow channel, but 
with sufficient depth of water, The island of Gonaive in this bay has 
an area of above 200 square miles. 

The geology of the island is but imperfectly known. Mountain 
limestone appears to be the prevalent formation. Schistose rocks 
occur in many places, having in Samana veins of calcareous spar. 
Quartz rocks occur uently. Mica-slates are met with in the 
eastern part of the peninsula of Samana; but calcareous rocks are 
the prevalent formation. The most remarkable geological feature 
of this peninsula however appears to be the insulated conical lime- 
stone hillocks described by Sir R. H. Schomburgk (‘ . Journal’ 
vol. xxiii, BY 276.) as occurring in the vicinity of the of San 
Lorenzo, These hillocks, of which there is a large number, are from 
80 to 150 feet high, generally denuded of vegetation to a height of 
from 10 to 20 feet, and thence partially and sparingly overgrown with 
plants to the top. The action of the sea has undermined of 
them, forming caverns in some instances 150 feet in extent, and 60 or 
70 feet high, in which are numerous stalactites and stalagmites, 
some above 20 feet high. These caverns were formerly resorted to 
as places of assembly, for the performance of religious rites and 
for shelter from foes, by the aborgees who appear to have regarded 
them with great veneration, and to have attached many singular 
] ds to them. Gold in small quantities, copper, and platinum are 
said to have been found inthe island. Iron ore occurs in many places, 
and in Samana are extensive veins of bituminous coal, 

Climate, Productions, d:c.—The climate of Hispaniola differs con- 
siderably from that of the other Antilles, the rainy season occurring 
in different of the year on the southern and northern coasts, 
On the southern it agrees with the rainy season of Jamaica, - 
ning with gentle showers from the south at the end of April. 
showers continue for three weeks or a month, and are followed by dry 
weather, which lasts six weeks or two months. In July begin the 
abundant rains, which continue from A t to November, The 
winter is rather cool, the thermometer rarely exceeding 70° and still 
more rarely descending below 60°. The northern coast has only 
showers between A: and October; in November the rains cease 
for a short time, but in Devember and January they descend in 
torrents : afterwards they are moderate, and cease entirely in April. 
Tho heat of the summer is moderated by the prevailing northern 
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Hurricanes are as frequent on the southern coast as in 
but they occur rarely on the northern shores. Along the 
ins the yellow fever is very prevalent. 

years ago Hispaniola was noted for its extensive plantations 
cotton, indigo, and cacao, but they have now almost 
disappeared, except those of coffee, which are much reduced. 
t population having few wants, which the extreme fertility 
soil enables them with little labour or forethought to supply, 
uing their ease more than anything else, employ but a few 
daily, or even weekly, in productive labour. In Haitia ‘code 
by Boyer in 1826, provides for an enforced cul- 
il, but it does not apply to the proprietors of small 
land, who are extremely numerous. Where pursued at 
all agriculture is carried on in a wretched manner, Coffee is the 
ief article of cultivation; the other articles of most importance 
raised are maize, millet, cassava, plantains, sweet potatoes, &c. Cotton 
pete only to a small extent. Besides cocoa-nuts, mangoes, yams, 
les, their gardens produce the fruits of the south of 

Europe, as oranges, pomegranates, and almonds, The principal 
commercial wealth of the island is derived from the forests which 
cover the greater part of the mountains, The timber consists chiefly 
of mahogany-trees, which grow to a large size, and are still very 
numerous, espinellos, cedars, capa, lignumvite, fustic, palmettos, 
opedely, in eastern ola, and various other trees used for 
inet-work, ship-building, &c., with logwood and different kinds of 
dye-woods, which eieg, steer to the United States, England and 
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on the plaing of San Domingo, and their hides and jerked 
Beat itowise ke’ article of export. The horses are small, but 
the asses and mules are large and strong. Game abounds in the 
forests. Fish are plentiful along the coast and in the rivers. 
aborigines are now extinct, though it is stated that in 1717 
ill existed about 100 individuals. Buta considerable part of 
t consists of their descendants, mixed with the 
Europeans and negroes. The relative numbers of the races 
already given, As far as can be judged the population is 


mentioned, the island has been, since February 1844, 
the governments of Haiti and San Domingo. 

ire of Haiti occupies the western, or what was formerly 
part of Hispaniola. The area of Haiti is about 12,000 
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square miles ; the population is about 740,000. The dominant race |_ 


The sper, and most of the ministers and officers of 
state are eos, natives of Africa, Indians, and their descend- 
ants, termed alike by the constitution ‘blacks,’ may, after a year’s 
residence, become citizens of Haiti; byt whites are not admitted to 
citizenship, nor can they become proprietors of land. The emperor 
is to all purposes absolute: he maintains a court, with all its officers 

which purposes to be modelled on that of France, 
The revenue is obvained chiefly from customs and port dues, terri- 


penne gage sale of lands, &. In 1850 the customs receipts 
to 170,000/. ; the expenditure in the same year amounted 


to 216,856/. The established religion is the Roman Catholic; but 
other forms of worship are not prohibited. At the head of the 
dhiuteh fa the Bihop of Arcadopolis. Very little attention is given 


to education. A standing army is maintained. 

The fi commerce of Haiti is wholly in the hands of foreign 
merchants, who are however only permitted to reside in certain ports, 
and whose business is aaeeed, many irksome and mischievous 
restrictions. The coasting trade is carried on by Haitian citizens. 
fi h commerce does not now exceed the annual value of 
1,000, The exports are chiefly mology and other timber, 
dye-woods, coffee, tobacco, and cotton. e imports are British 
cotton and woollen goods, cordage, hardware, cutlery, fire-arms, 

, glass, gunpowder, &c, From France are imported 
brandy, wines and liqueurs, silks and fancy goods; from the United 
States, provisions, lumber, and hides; from Germany and Holland, 
wines, and various of the commoner kinds of woollens and linens and 
other manufactured 

CapHaitian, formerly Cap Frangais, has been made by Faustin I. 
the capital and seat of government of the Haitian empire. It is 
situated on the northern coast, about 19° 45’ N. lat., 72° 8’ W. long., 
and contains about 13,000 inhabitants. The town is conveniently 
situated for commercial purposes, and carries on some trade with 
England and the United States. There are no public buildings of 
ay, tages g-wins and the private houses are mostly mean. 

‘ort au Prince, population about 30,000, the former capital, is 
in about 18° 30’ N. lat., 72° 10’ W. long., between the large 
of Cul de Sac and a more narrow one extending along the 
shores of the Bay of Gonaive. Both these plains are very 
fertile, but badly cultivated. The streets of the town are straight, 

and sufficiently wide and commodious; but the houses are low and 
mean, with the exception of a few built by the French, which 
_ outlived the revolution and the fires. Port au Prince has a consider- 
able commerce with the United States and with Jamaica, On the 
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same Bay of Gonaive are Leogane and Gonaive, two small but thriving 
places. Cayes, on the southern coast, 18°11’ N.lat., 73° 50’ W. long., 
is one of the busiest towns in Haiti, having a considerable smuggling 
trade with Cuba, Jamaica, and other places. Vessels of large size 
can lie securely in its harbour; and the agents of several British 
houses have establishments in the town, 

The Republic of San Domingo occupies the eastern or Spanish 
portion of Hispaniola. Its area is about 17,000 square miles; the 
population is about 200,000, alarge portion of whom are mulattoes. 
At the head of the republic is a president elected periodically ; but 
the institutions of the country are in a very unsettled condition. 
The republic is now recognised as an independent state by Great 
Britain, France, and other European powers, but not by the neigh- 
bouring empire of Haiti.. Of the revenue and expenditure of the 
republic we have no recent and reliable particulars. The establfshed 
church is the Roman Catholic; at its head is the Archbishop of Santo 
Domingo. Other forms of worship are permitted. 

The commerce is chiefly centred in San Domingo city, but a 
good deal is carried on in the little town of Samand, on the peninsula 
of the same name, The exports are for the most part the same as 
those of Haiti—mahogany and other cabinet woods; dye-woods; 
coffee, which grows well and of fine quality, though its culture is 
greatly neglected ; cotton, &c.; with vegetables, cattle, and poultry 
to the neighbouring islands. The imports are cotton and woollen 
goods, hardware, cutlery, and the other ordinary useful and fancy 
manufactured wares, with brandy and wines. But both exports and 
imports are very small compared with what they might be if the 
remarkable capabilities of the soil and the important geographical 
position of the country were made fairly available. 

The capital of the republic is the city of San Domingo, which is 
situated at the mouth of the Ozama, on the southern coast, in 18° 28’ 
N. lat., 69° 59’ W. long., and is the oldest European establishment in 
America, having been built by Columbus in 1504; the town of 
Isabella, which was erected on the northern coast in 1493, was 
abandoned. The population of San Domingo is about 13,000. The 
city is defended by ramparts, bastions, and outworks. The streets 
are regularly laid out, wide, but ill paved, and lined with houses in 
the old Spanish style. The city contains a cathedral above three 
centuries old, several churches, convents, and hospitals, the palaces of 
the president and archbishop, extensive barracks, arsenals, &c., but 
has a listless and decayed appearance. The harbour of San 
Domi is capacious, but owing to a bar at its mouth vessels of 
much en are obliged to anchor in the open roadstead. The 
trade of San Domingo is now very limited. 

HISTONIUM. [Asrvzzo.]} , 

HITCHIN, Hertfordshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the of Hitchin, is situated near the small river 
Hiz, in 51° 57’ N. lat., 0° 17’ W. long.; distant 17 miles N.W. from 
Hertford, 34 miles N. by W. from London by road, and 314 miles by 
the Great Northern railway. The population of the town in 1851 
was 5258. For sanitary purposes the town is under the management 
of a Local Board of Health. The living is a vicarage in the arch- 
deaconry of St. Albans and diocese of Rochester. Hitchin Poor-Law 
Union contains 28 ishes, with an area of 61,170 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 24,732. 

The town ‘consists of several streets, which are lighted with gas. 
Much straw plat is made; there are some breweries, and also a silk- 
mill; malting is extensively carried on. The town-hall is a new 
building. The parish church is a handsome edifice, supposed to have 
been built about four centuries ago. The south porch is a remarkably 
fine specimen of the perpendicular style. There are places of worship 
in the town for Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, and Quakers. 
The Free Grammar school, founded in 1640, has an income from 
endowment of 128/. a year, and had 82 scholars in 1851. A Girls 
school provides clothing and education for 36 girls. Hitchin possesses 
an infirmary, a mechanics institute, and a savings bank. A county 
court is held in the town. The market is on Tuesday, and there are 
fairs at Easter and Whitsuntide. 

HOANG-HAI (‘The Yellow Sea’) is a large mediterranean sea, 
which runs into the eastern coast of Asia, being inclosed on the west 
and north by China proper, and on the east by the peninsula of Corea; 
on the south it is open and united to the Pacific Ocean, It lies nearly 
within the same parallels as the Mediterranean, which divides Europe 
from Africa, namely, 34° and 41° N, lat., and extends from 117° 40’ 
to 127° E. long. 

The northern portion extends in length from west to east somewhat 
more than 400 miles from the shores of the Gulf of Petchili, near the 
mouth of the river Pei-ho, to the coast of Corea, at the back of Hall’s 
Group ; and it comprehends two basins, being divided nearly in the 
middle by a peninsula, which projects towards the south-east, and 
forms a part of the province of Liao-tong. The strait, which lies 
between the most southern point of this peninsula and the northern 
shores of the province of Chan-tung, is about 50 miles wide, and it 
contains numerous small rocky islands. Between these islands are 
passages which lead to the most western basin, which consists of two 
gulfs, that of Petchili and that of Liao-tong. 

The Gulf of Petchili washes the northern shore of Chan-tung and 
These shores are low, 
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the eastern shore of the province of Petebili. 
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and cannot be seen from the deck of a vessel at a greater distance than 
about 9 miles. The uniformity of the soundings along these shores 
is unusual, At the distance of 10 miles from the beach they vary 
only between 44 and 6 fathoms, and at 12 miles between 6 and 8 
fathoms. Large vessels cannot approach the shores, and must remain 
at anchor from 4 to 6 miles off. This part of the Hoang-hai is only 
navigated by flat-bottomed vessels, which find shelter in the embou- 
chures of some small rivers. Where the gulf approaches the above- 
mentioned strait between Liao-tong and Chan-tung the shores rise 
higher, and are well defined. Here a range of mountains stretches 
from south-west to north-east at the distance of 10 or 12 miles from 
the sea, and between them and the shore is a lower belt of elevated 
ground in a state of high cultivation, covered with many tewns and 
villages, and interspersed with scattered trees and several extensive 
woods, Along this coast the soundings are somewhat deeper than 
on the other, but not so deep as might be expected from the bold 
outline of the land; and there appear to be some harbours for larger 
vessels, 

The northern portion of the western basin, or the Gulf of Liao-tong, 
is imperfectly known, The shores are rocky and high, but the soundings 
are rather regular and of moderate depth. Some good harbours for 
large vessels are known to exist. The mountains which inclose this 
= are in their upper part barren and nearly destitute of trees, but 

tween them and the shores there are many fertile and well-culti- 
vated tracts, 

The water in this western part of the Hoang-hai is of a dirty 
yellow or green, which colour seems to be derived from that of the 
mud which constitutes its bottom. There are a few small islands in 
this part of the sea, but the group of three islands, called the Moatao, 
or Miatau, Islands, which lie partly in the strait between the western 
par teaser basin, are of moderate extent, and well cultivated and 
populous. 

The eastern basin of the northern portion is very little known, In 
the most southern part of it, that which washes the north-eastern 
shores of the peninsula of Chan-tung, the navigation is safe, and there 
are only afew rocky islands, Thesoundings are regular and moderate, 
and there are some tolerable harbours for small vessels, The northern 
part is represented on the Chinese maps as containing several exten- 
sive groups of islands, especially along the shores of the peninsula of 
Liao-tong. 

The most southern part of the Yellow Sea, or that which lies south 
of a line drawn from the most north-eastern cape of the peninsula of 
Chan-tung to the coast of Corea, at the back of Hall’s , is at 
its southern extremity between the mouth of the river Hoang-ho and 
the south-west cape of Corea nearly 400 miles wide, but grows narrower 
as it proceeds north, being near its northern boundary hardly 200 
miles across, The shores of this part of the Hoang-bai are high and 
rocky, with the exception of a tract of about 60 miles contiguous to 
the mouth of the Hoang-ho on the north, where the country consists 
of alluvium. Farther north on the peninsula of Chan-tung several 
ranges of high ground advance to the coast, and in this part some 
harbours of considerable extent are said to exist. The navigation 
along this country is not dangerous, though farther south between the 
mouths of the g-ho and Yang-tse-kiang the sea is full of shoals 
and sandbanks. On the opposite side, along the coasts of Corea, the 
sea to the distance of 50 or 60 miles from the continent is literal) 
dotted with islands and rocks, which are generally small. Thoug 
the number of islands renders the navigation dangerous, and requires 
ridin ne on the part of seamen, they contain numerous excellent 

ura. The straits which separate the islands are generally from 
one mile to two or three or even four miles across, and are all close 
harbours, capable of containing in security all the navies of the world. 
They form in fact an almost endless chain of harbours communicating 
with each other. They appear to be all inhabited, and therefore must 
possess fresh water. 

The Yellow Sea washes those parts of China proper which are most 
populous and best cultivated, and where the manufacturing industry 
is carried to the highest point. Accordingly the number of junks 
which are met with along its western coasts is very great; but along 
the coast of Corea these vessels are rarely met with. 

(Staunton ; M‘Leod; Basil Hall.) 

HOANG-HO (‘ Yellow River’), one of the largest rivers in the world, 
drains the northern provinces of China proper, a small portion of 
Mongolia, and the greatest part of Tangut. It rises in the high snow- 
covered mountains which fill up the greatest part of the southern 
districts of T: t, at a distance of 1290 miles from its mouth in a 
straight line, But as there is perhaps no river on the globe which 
changes so frequently the direction of its course, and makes such 
large bends, its course is computed by Ritter to exceed 2480 miles. 
The countries drained by the Hoang-ho cover an area of 746,000 
square miles, 

The sources of the Hoang-ho have never been visited by any 
European, and are imperfectly known even in China. Where these 
true sources were situated was not exactly known until the emperor 
Kublai, of the Yuen or Mongol dynasty, towards the end of the 13th 
century, sent ons to explore the country surrounding them. 
According to the report made by these persons the sources of the 
Hoang-ho are found in « depression between the ranges of the Bayan 
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i miles 
ference. The water t up by these springs unites at a short 
distance from the in two lakes, called Ala-nor by the Mongols, 
- considered as the true source of the 


The Ala-nor lies in 35° 20' N. lat., and between 96° and 97° 
The river issuing from the lake on the east fo ole Th ee 
ou 
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river with the red banks), and after having been joined by three 
eee i, from 

under the name of Hoang-ho. Its course being opposed 
immense rocky masses of the Kuen-luen, the ri vans Oar ont ae 
30 miles southward, when it resumes its eastern course and 
in that direction for about 160 miles. To avoid a high offset of 
Bayan Khara range, which stands in its way, the turns 
with a bold sweep to the west, as if it were returning to its sources, 
and flows in that direction about 120 miles, surrounding on three 
sides the eastern extremity of the Kuen-luen Mountains, But 
wide-spread mountain-masses of the same system op) its course 
farther to the west, and it turns by agrees to the tortious ai Gil 
until it leaves the mountain region on arriving in China at the 
town of Lant-tsheou, where it skirts the Great Wall, having run from 
its last great turning to this place about 520 miles. Its r course 
lies entirely in Tangut, and extends to about 700 miles, “On both of . 
its banks the mountains rise with a steep and frequent! us 
acclivity beyond the snow-line, and the valley in which the river runs 
is very narrow, in many p! so much so that there remains not a 
level wide enough for a road. No towns are found in this region, and 
the few inhabitants are savage tribes living on the produce of their 
herds, which consist mostly of sheep and yaks, They gather also the 
true rhubarb-root, which grows on the upper part of the mountains 
near the places covered with perpetual snow. 

Below Lant-tsheou the Hoang-ho turns with a sharp bend north- 
ward, and flows in that direction with some deviation to the 
through five degrees of latitude, crossing the Great Wi 
in the interval. Its course in this direction probabl, 
short of 430 miles. When the river has passed 41° N. 
the range of the In-shan Mountains, by which its course is turned to 


crossing the ous Wall 


5, 


enters the | 2 plain of Northern China at the mouth of the river 
Hoey-ho, s middle course of the river amounts to about 1130 
miles, 


-ho issues from the narrow valleys which its rapid 
current has seooped out in the snow-covered rocky masses of = 
and at the place where it begins to flow in a wider valley about 10 
miles above Lant-tsheou, the fortress Tsy-tshy-kuan is built. The 
valley which extends from this place to Lant-tsheou, and hence north 
and north-east to the mouth of the Thian-shui (36° 30’ N. lat), is 
compared by Father Martini, a native of Tyrol, with the valley of the 
Inn at Innsprock. In this part of its course, especially above Lant- 
teheou, the volume of its waters is 


tly increased by several ey 4 
affluents, among which the Huatig-tshu, or Tai-tung-ho, o' 4 


the Nanshan, flows to it from the north-west, and appears to haye a 
course of more than 400 miles, 


At the mouth of the Thian-shui the mountains on the east of the 


the town of Ning-hia, it is replaced 
desert whose surface is mostly cov: with sand-hills, but in 
numerous depressions between them are extensive meadows and 
pasture-grounds, intermixed with tracts covered with thick bushes, 
the haunt of numerous wild animals, On the west of the river, in 
the vicinity of the town of Ning-hia, is a mountain range called 
Holang-shan, which rises to 3000 or 4000 feet above the surface of 
the river, and is stated not to exceed 3 or 4 miles in width. Its 
eastern declivity is overgrown with forests. The tract of country 
between the Holang-shan and the river is several miles in width and 
well cultivated, its soil though sandy being rendered fertile by nume- 
rous canals which are fed by the waters of the river. But this fertility — 
decreases in proceeding northward, and disappears entirely when the 
river 40° N. lat. In these parts Ritter places 

elevation of the Gobi, or Great Desert; and the river at its most 
northern course runs in a valley greatly depressed below the surface 
of that extensive tabledand, but it does not appear that it has a bottom 
along its bed, nor that any tract contiguous to it is cultivated. The 
edge of the Gobi being crowned by unin’ masses which 
are known by the name of In-shan, the river is com 
ward until it arrives at the numerous ranges which traverse Northern 
China east of the Hoang-ho, and are offsets of the Khing-khan Moun- 
tains of Mongolia. Ina course of more than 500 miles from the mouth 
of the Thian-shui to the place where the Hoang-ho bends towards — 
the south not a single river above the size of a rivulet increases its — 
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volume of water, and this fact more than any other indicates the extra- 
ordinary nature of the country which extends along this part of its 
course. 

Where the Hoang-ho flows southward its course is very imperfectly 
known, as it has been seen by the Jesuits only at a few places, where 
4 were obliged to pass it. Below the mouth of the river Targhuen 
(40° 30’ N. lat.) its width amounts to about 800 feet, and farther 
a sao ‘bepecial tsheou, it oudein die tas feet across, and so rapid 

court i days to pass, though t 
preparations had been previously made for that priepien ft is 
observed that at this part the current can only be stemmed by vessels 
when they have a strong wind in their favour, and that it cannot be 
used as a means of water-communication. Farther down, at 
Lung-men (Throat of Dragon), the bed of the river was originally 
narrowed by projecting high rocks, and also at some other places; 
but the rocks have been removed by art, and the bed of the river 
widened. This ep te that the lowest part of its middle course is 
used as a navi 


These two rivers run about 250 miles. The country on both sides of 
the river is covered with a succession of mountain ranges and valleys. 
The mountains rise to a great elevation, but not above the snow-line, 
and many metallic ores and other minerals, among which coal 
is named. The valleys are generally very wide and well cultivated, 
ew 3 every kind of grain which does not require a great degree 
or this region experiences severe cold in winter. 
The lower course of the Hoang-ho begins at the sharp bend where 
the confluence of the Hoey-ho it turns suddenly eastward in the 
direction of that river, and enters the great plain of Northern China. 
The general course of the river isto the east up to its mouth, a 
distance exceeding 650 miles. The Hoey-ho is the largest and most 
1 of the affluents of the Hoang-ho. Its course probably does 
not fall short of 400 miles. It rises in the extensive mountain masses 
which lie between 34° and 36° N. lat., to the east of the first great 
northerly bend of the Hoang-ho. For about one-half of its course the 
Hoey-ho flows through a narrow Be Me steep and high moun- 
ley which widens considerably 
farther east, but at the place where it joins the Hoang-ho 
it is shut in by two mountain ridges, forming the mountain pass of 
‘kuan, famous in the history of China. The lower valley of the 


Hoey-ho must be of extent and of uncommon fertility, as the 


~ largest of its towns, Si-ngan-foo, more than once has been the capital 


of the ; and even many centuries after the court had left it 
compared by the Jésuits with Peking in size. From 
town downwards the river certainly is navigable, but we do not 


lace 
‘know how far it is navigable above it. The grea 


lies through the lower 
' After the Hoang-ho 


ing ; and its soil, which is formed of alluvium, is very 
fertile and well cultivated. The hills also have been subjected to 
cultivation by means of terraces. At its entrance into the low country, 


according to historical records, the Hoang-ho in former times divided 
into two branches, of which the northern ran to the north-east and 
north, and fell into the Gulf of Petchili. This arm seems to have been 
the principal branch, but at some later period it became unfit for 
navigation. On the northern side of the river, in this part of its 
course, morasses occur which are so extensive that they can only be 
traversed in several days, In these swampy grounds originates a 
river, called Wei-ho, which runs northward, and whose waters in the 
lower weed its course are used to feed the great canal. It is very 
probable that this Wei-ho (which is a feeder of the Pei-ho) runs in the 
ancient channel of the northern branch of the Hoang-ho. 
» Aft present the Hoang-ho runs in one channel eastward, and near 
the town of Kai-fong-foo it borders on a very low and flat country, 
@xposed to occasional overflowings, which in China are more feared 
than war, plague, and famine. As the adjacent country is very 
Tow, it was at an early period considered necessary to protect it 
the inundations by dykes built of granite of great strength. 
Ko ipo extend many miles along the southern bank of the river. 
the which has also been experienced in the Po and 
hine, of raising the bed of the river; so that even when the river 
ite surface is considerably above the adjacent plain. This plain, 
soil is exclusively formed by alluvial detritus, is of extraordi- 
fertility, and covered with almost innumerable villages and towns. 
’ therefore the river, being unusually swollen, breaks through 
kes, the loss of life and property is immense ; and as the country 
to such inundations, according to the opinion of Barrow, is 
in area to the island of Great Britain, the truth of the assertion 
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made by the emperor Khien-long to Lord Macartney that the Hoang-ho 
gave him more trouble than all the other cares of government, may be 
understood in its full force. The towns in the province of Ho-nan, 
within range of the devastations of the river, are surrounded at a 
distance of about a quarter of a mile by strong ramparts of earth. 
In the reign of Khien-long a large canal was made for the purpose of 
preventing the too great accumulation of water in the Hoang-ho. 
This new canal begins at Y-fong-hien, in the province of Ho-nan, and 
extends in a south-eastern direction to an arm of Lake Hung-tseu-hu. 
It is nearly 100 miles long, and it is stated that it had the effect of 
lowering the general surface of the river by about 70 feet. Large 
tracts of land which formerly were always under water have been 
laid dry and rendered fit for cultivation. 

About 70 miles above its mouth the Hoang-ho receives a great 
supply of water by the outlet of Lake Hung-tseu-hu. This lake 
receives not only the waters brought from the Hoang-ho by the New 
Canal, but also those of the river Hoai-ho. The numerous rivers 
which unite with the Hoai-ho drain the extensive country which 
extends between the Hoang-ho and Yang-tse-kiang, and most of them 
rise in the most eastern offset of the Pe-ling range, which is known 
by the name of Mu-ling: the whole course of this river exceeds 
400 miles. The country drained by it is flat, but appears to be less 
fertile than other portions of the great plain. A short distance below 
the place where the outfal of Lake Hung-tseu-hu unites with the 
Hoang-ho are the two entrances of the Great Canal, which are lined 
with quays built of large square pieces of granite and marble, and 
are nearly a mile wide, In the upper course of the Hoang-ho the 
stream is said to be clear; but on its entrance into China proper its 
bed is hollowed out by its impetuous current in a yellow clayey soil, 
giving its waters a yellow tinge, which they retain till they have 
entered the sea. About 40 miles N.E. from the point where it is 
crossed by the Great Canal the Hoang-ho enters the Hoang-hai, or 
Yellow Sea, by a wide estuary. 

(Du Halde, Description de l Empire de la Chine ; Staunton; Barrow; 
Ellis; Abel; Klaproth ; Ritter, Hrdkunde von Asien.) 

HOBART-TOWN. [Van-Dremen’s LanD.] 

HOCHSTADT, LENHEIM. | 

HOCKLIFFE. [BrprorpDsHire.] . 

HODDESDON. ([Hertrorpsuire.] 

HOEVORDEN. [Drenrue.] 

HOGUE, LA. ANCHE. | 

HOHENLOHE. [Jaxr.] 

HOHENZOLLERN, until 1850 a sovereign principality in Germany, 
80 called from a very ancient family of the same name, whose original 
seat was the ancient castle of Zollern, or Hohenzollern, which stands 
within two miles of Hechingen, on the road from Stuttgardt to Schaff- 
hausen. The family, which takes its origin from Count Thassilo, who . 
died in 800, was divided towards the close of the 16th century into 
the two still existing branches of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen and Hohen- 
zollern-Hechingen. ‘he territory is entirely inclosed between Wiir- 
temberg and Baden; its surface is mountainous, and the soil is in 
general stony. Corn more than enough for the consumption is raised ; 
flax is extensively cultivated ; horned cattle and sheep are numerous ; 
and the forests abound with fine timber. There are iron-mines in the 
northern part. The manufactures are unimportant. Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen (which takes its distinctive name from the chief town 
Hechingen, on the Starzel, a feeder of the Necker, population 3400) 
occupies the more northern part, has an area of 116 square miles, and 
in 1850 had 20,471 inhabitants, Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen lies south 
of the former, occupies a surface of 334 square miles, and had in 1850 
a population of 41,141. It is drained by the Danube and some of its 
small feeders. Sigmaringen, the chief town, is a small place on the 
Danube, with 1600 inhabitants. From the younger or Hechingen 
branch the royal family of Prussia is descended, The inhabitants are 
all Catholics. 

By a treaty dated December 7, 1849, the reigning princes of Hohen- 
zollern-Hechingen and Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen ceded all sovereign 
rights over their respective principalities to the king of Prussia, who 

ays to the prince of Hohenzollern-Hechingen an annual revenue of 
10,000 thalers, and 5000 thalers a year to his legitimate heir, if any ; 
and to the prince of Sigmaringen and his heirs 25,000 thalers a year. 
The princes still retain possession of all their estates; they have 
merely parted with the sovereignty. By a decree of the king of 
Prussia the title of Highness (Hoheit) is conferred upon the heads of 
the two families. By a family compact, dated February 3, 1850, and 
executed May 10, 1850, the prince of Hohenzollern-Hechingen made 
over all his hereditary possessions to Prince Antony of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen. 

e principalities were members of the Germanic Confederation, 
and in conjunction with several other small German states had one 
vote in the committee of the Federal Diet; but in the full assembly 
each of them had a separate vote. The relations of the principalities 
to the Confederation are now fulfilled by Prussia. 

HOLBEACH, Lincolnshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, is situated in 52° 48’ N. lat., 0° 1’ E. long., 37 miles S.E. 
by 8. from Lincoln, and 105 miles N. from London, Holbeach Poor- 
Law Union contains 10 parishes, with an area of 76,782 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 19,120, The parish is under the management 
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HOLLAND. 


of a Local Board of Health. The living is a vicarage in the arch- 
deaconry and diocese of Lincoln. 

The town of Holbeach consists of a long street, which forms part 
of the coach-road from Spalding to King’s Lynn, and of a few shorter 
streets. The church is a large and very beautiful structure, chiefly of 
the decorated style, consisting of a nave, chancel, aisles, and square 
tower 85 feet high, which is surmounted by an octangular spire 
100 feet high. There are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists and Baptists, A market-house and court-house have been 
built within a few years. A county court and petty sessions are held 
in the town. The town hasa public library and news-rooms, National 
schools, and a Free Grammar school, established in 1669, which has 
an income of about 3001. year from endowment, and had 200 scholars 
in 1853. 

The inhabitants of Holbeach are engaged chiefly in agriculture. 
The land in the neighbourhood is level and extremely fertile ; besides 
large quantities of wheat and other common kinds of grain, canary, 
carraway, mustard, and coriander seeds are bye grown. Chicory 
is also grown and prepared for use, A market is held on Thursday ; 
three fairs are held in the year. 

HOLDERNESS. [Yorxsurre.] 

HOLLAND, the leading province of the kingdom of the Netherlands 
(which is sometimes also called Holland), is situated between 51° 45’ 
and 53° 30’ N. lat., 3° 45’ and 5° 20’ E. long., and is bounded N. and 
W. by the German Ocean, E. by the Zuyder-zee and the provinces of 
Utrecht and Guelderland, and §. by those of Zeeland and Brabant. 
The surface is flat, and in many places below the level of the sea. 
against which it is protected by stupendous dykes built along the 
Zuyder-zee and the banks of the rivers. The sea of Haarlem also, 
which has been lately drained [Haartem], was surrounded by dykes, 
To these dykes the country is indebted not merely for safety, but for 
existence, But the dykes are not the only defence against the 
encroachments of the sea: on the west coast is a triple row of sand- 
hills or downs, which form a barrier thrown up by the ocean itself. 
The country is traversed by canals in all directions, A railroad 
passing from Rotterdam through the Hague, Leyden, Haarlem, 
Amsterdam, Utrecht, and thence to Rotterdam, traverses a very 
important part of the province. From Rotterdam a line is in course 
of construction to Antwerp. Electro-telegraphic wires are laid down 
along both lines. } 

The soil of the province of Holland, like that of Groningen, is 
marshy, and produces rich pastures, which support a remarkably fine 
breed of cattle, to the number of nearly a million, and large flocks of 
sheep: very little corn is grown, except in some parts of South 
Holland, F is cultivated more than hemp, and is of excellent 
quality. Gardens and orchards are carefully cultivated ; some barley, 
oats, peas, beans, mustard, and other seeds are the chief crops in the 
northern of the province ; in the southern part more corn is pro- 
duced, But pasturage prevails much more than arable cultivation, 
the produce of the dairy farms, butter, and cheese, constituting the 
chief wealth of the landholder, A remarkable feature of the country 
are the ‘ polders,’ a name given to lands that are below the level of the 
sea or adjacent river, and, having once formed a lake or marsh, have 
been surrounded by dykes, and cleared of water by means of pumps 
worked by windmills or steam-engines. The lands thus reclaimed are 
very fertile, and some of them of great extent, as the Beemster polders, 
near Edam, in the northern part of the province, which are 15 miles 
in circumference, and the lands recovered from the sea of Haarlem. 
A large portion also of the Biesbosch, a marshy lake formed by the 
terrible inundation of 1421, has been recovered and conve into 
meadow land. The Biesbosch, so called from its being overgrown with 
rushes (Bies) lies south-east of Dort, on the confines of Holland and 
North Brabant, to which latter a portion of it belongs. The recovered 
lands have the appearance of islands rising out of the lake. At the 
time of the is 72 villages and 100,000 inhabitants were 
destroyed. The waters of the Maas after flowing between the islands 
of the Biesbosch form the channel called Hollands-diep, [Mzvusz.] The 
grain sown in the polders is sometimes destroyed by water, but 
rarely, for the mills are always at work, when there is any wind, 
lifting up the water to such a height as gives it a fall into the nearest 
river, canal, or sea. The effect produced on foreigners who visit the 
polders for the first time is one of surprise, not unmingled with alarm, 
at the apparent inversion of the natural order of things; luxuriant 
corn and rich grass crops growing, and fat cattle and sheep pasturing 
where water should lie; while the large sails of the canal barges flit 
past high above dykes, houses, and trees. Flowers are cultivated in 
the tract between Alkmasr and the Hague, but especially about 
Haarlem. [Haartem.] Hemp, flax, and madder are grown. Wood, 
both for construction and for fuel, is scarce. The manufactures, which 
are chiefly carried on in the towns, are important; they are linen, 
paper, woollen cloths (for which Leyden is famous), silk, leather, 
tobacco, sugar, &c. The gin distillerivs of Schiedam are very exten- 
sive, and have been long celebrated. Large quantities of fine lime 
are made from the shells gathered on the coast of the North Sea. 
The fisheries on the coasts are important, and most industriously 
plied. The sleekness of the cows and horses, and the cleanliness of 
the dairies in Holland, are proverbial. The horses are all tender in 
the hoof, owing to the softness of the soil on which they are bred. 


The province is divided into two ——— North Holland — 
(Noord-Holland) and South Holland (Zuid-Holland). pea, 

North Holland extends north of the Haarlem-meer, and the mouth 
of the Old Rhine. It has an area of 955 square miles, and the popu- 
lation on the 31st December 1852 numbered 506,006, The Amstel 
and the Vecht flow Srromgh the south-east of the co , the 
Zaan through its centre. The Helder Canal, by which the : 
merchant-vessels reach Amsterdam direct from the German Ocean 
without encountering the difficult navigation of the Zuider-zee, runs 
from Amsterdam to the Mars-diep, or strait that rates the Texel 
from the main land. It is 120 feet wide, 25 feet and above 50 
miles in length. North Holland is sometimes called West-Friesland, 
The chief towns are ALKMAAR; AmsTeRDAM; Haartem, Among the 
other more important places we give the following :— Aj 

Amstelveen is a well-built town or rather village with 5600 inhabit- 
ants, situated between the Amstel and the Haarlem-meer, and 6 miles 
8. by W. from Amsterdam. 

Broek, a village of 1500 inhabitants, composed chiefly of retired 
merchants and their families, is the much bepraised model of the 
precise neatness and punctilious cleanliness of the Dutch. The narrow 
lanes that intersect it are paved with bricks, strewed with sand or 
shell, and always clean, No horse or vehicle of any kind is allowed 
to pass along them. The houses are of wood, painted white and 
green, and roofed with glazed tiles of different colours. The front 
doors and windows are never opened except on occasions, such 
as a funeral, a wedding, or a christening. The interiors of the houses 
correspond to the exterior in order, cleanliness, and tidiness; but have 
more the appearance of large baby-houses than the dwellings of men. 
The cow-houses here are curiosities in their way; they are washed 
out, walls and floors, several times a day; the cows’ tails are fastened 
to hooks in the ceiling, lest they might by accident besmear their sides 
with them. Broek is 6 miles N. by E, from Amsterdam ; it is famous 
for its sweet-milk cheeses. 

Edam, a town of 4200 inhabitants, stands south-east of the Beemster 
polders, and near the Zuider-zee, in which it has a good harbour, The 
export trade in sweet-milk cheese from this port is important; the 
chief industrial products are salt and fish oil. 

Enkhuizen, or Enkhuyzen, situated on a peninsula in the Zuider-zee, 
28 miles N. by E. from Amsterdam, is a well-built fortified town with 
about 5000 inhabitants, It was formerly the centre of the greet 
deep-sea herring fishery ; 400 large vessels used annually to sail 
its harbour, which is now nearly choked up with sand. The town 
possesses 9 churches, an hospital, salt-refineries, and a cannon foundry; 
the town-house with its lofty tower is the most imposing structure. 
Its commerce is composed chiefly of butter, cheese, timber, and 
herrings ; ship-building is carried on. This place has declined 
from its former commercial and industrial activity. In 1853 only 
11 vessels were engaged in the herring-fishery. 

Helder, a small fortified town of 2800 inhabitants, stands on the 
Mars-diep, at the extremity of the spit of land in which North Hol- 
land terminates, opposite the Texel. A little east of Helder is the 
fine harbour of Niewwe-diep, formed by piers and jetties, and admit- 
ting the largest merchantmen and men-of-war close to the q 
where they are sheltered from every wind; by this harbour the 
Helder Canal enters the North Sea. The t Helder Dyke, 
protects the extremity of North Holland from the fury of the storms 
to which it is ex , is one of the most astonishing monuments of 
Dutch industry, perseverance, and skill. Itis aces § 6 miles in length, 
and 40 feet broad on the summit, along which there is a good 
road ; it presents to the sea a slaut side of 200 feet, inclined at an angle 
of 40°, the whole constructed of ite blocks brought from No 

Hilverswm, a small town 15 miles 8.E. from Amsterdam, has 5000 
inhabitants, who manufacture carpets and calicoes. 

Hoorn, a city and sea-port, on the Zuider-zee, eastward of Alkmaar, 
with which it is connected by a canal, is well built, surrounded by 
old ramparts, and has about 9000 inhabitants. The great fleet of 
Admiral De Ruyter was built in Hoorn; but the importance of the 
—_ has vanished; the present trade consists chiefly in exports of 

utter, cheese, provisions, and fish, There is a naval co! at Hoorn, 
The manufactures of woollen stuffs, carpets, &c,; the ship-building 
and the he fishery, though still important, are ificant com- 

ared to their former magnitude, Schouten, who first doubled Cape 

oorn or Horn, in 1616, and Tasman, the discoverer of Van-Diemen’s 
Land and New Zealand, were natives of Hoorn. ‘ 

Medemblik, north-west of Enkhuizen, on the Zuider-zee, had for- 
merly an extensive foreign commerce; it has now scarcely any foreign 
trade, and its population is only about 3000. It contains a royal nayal 
academy, and its chief commerce is in timber and cheese, The harbour 
is large and good. 

Naarden, a fortress, on the south shore of the Zuider-zee, 12 miles 
E. from Amsterdam, has 3000 inhabitants, who manufacture silk and 
velvet. It forms the key of all the water communication of Holland, 


and is important for the defence of Amsterdam, with which it is con- _ 


nected by a fine canal. 
Zaandam (commonly corrupted into Saardam), a town of 12,000 


inhabitants, on the north shore of the Y, and at the mouth of the © 


Zaan, which divides it into Oost-Zaandam and West-Zaandam. The 


houses are mostly constructed of wood and painted ; each of them is 


Es 
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surrounded by a small canal and completely insulated. From a 
distance, the town has a most singular appearance ; it seems to consist 


attached to them, extending along the Zaan, and forming a 
iles i The number of these mills is variously 


ing colours for the painter, grinding stones into sand for 
the floors of the Dutch housewife, and grinding volcanic tufa from the 
Eifel into dust in order to form a cement called trass, which hardens 
under water and is much used in Holland. [Emen; ANDERNACH.] 
The town is often visited for the purpose of sceing the hut in which 
worked and slept during his short stay here to learn 


rgvniding in 1696. 

‘0 North Holland belong the islands, Marken and Urk, in the 
Zuider-zee ; and Wieringen (20 miles in circumference; population, 
1500); Vilieland (which consists chiefly of sandhills, and has 800 
inhabitants) ; Ter-schelling (14 miles long, and 24 miles broad; popu- 
lation 2500, residing in four villages on the south coast, and engaged 
in )}; and Texel, at the entrance of the Zuider-zee. 

The is separated from the north of the province by the Mars- 
diep ; it is 12 miles long, and 6 miles broad, and has 5000 inhabitants, 
i aaaieclok cesar, Tes sorthen theh cf the Tasel wasdersnocty 

no part of the Texel was former]. 
island, but is joi Lay: Cypes adageatnry apap aet ig an 4 
since 1629; it is called i or Egg-land, from the great number 
of found on it, 
olland has an area of 1170 square miles, and had 584,693 
ry Ne emg oe the Old thine th Seok heer cnn 
meer, is trav: i e Yssel, the Lech, and by 
the large branches of the Maas, which form the islands of Voorne, 
Overflackkee, Goeree (now united to Overflackkee), Putten, Beyer- 
land, Ysselmonde, Dordrecht, and Rozeuburg W. of Ysselmonde. 
The chief towns are Briet, Detrr, Dorr, Hacur, Leypey, and Rot- 
tTeRDAM. The more important of the other towns are noticed here :— 

Dedfishaven, the port of Delft, stands on the right bank of the 

Maas, at the embouchure of the canal that leads from the Hague 


F 
fe 
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the channel to Rot is in 51° 54’ 11" N, lat., 
4° 9’ 51” E. long. 


Gorkum, a fortified town, on the right bank of the Maas, and 
traversed by the Linge, a feeder of the Maas, is well built, and has a 


ereere = 0050, horses, cheese, 
he population numbers about 9000; many of them are in 
i 6 ate ng 0 


agricultural produce, &c.° 


Ter-Gouw, N.E. of Rotterdam, on the right bank of the 
mouth of the Gouw, is a large fortified town, with a 
population of 13,000. The town has 5 churches, an hospital, an 
orphan-house, pobnene: pipe factories that give employment to 6000 
men, brickworks, the clay for the supply of which is taken from the 
bed of the Yssel, rope-walks, gin-distilleries, and breweries. The 
most im buildings are the town-house and the church 
de to St. John, which is famous for its splendid painted 
windows; both these buildings stand in the -great square, in which 
markets are held. Gouda numbers also among its industrial products 
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fortifications, its harbour, and large naval dock 
isle of Voorne, on the right bank of the Haringyvliet branch of the 
oorne from Overflackkee. The Prince of 
Orange sailed from this oer for England, Nov, 11, 1688. The ships 


that passed saree and Briel in 1849 in and out numbered 2417 and 
2539 ively. 
Katwyk, N. of the Hague, is a small place famous for the canal and 


the stupendous dykes and flood-gates executed by the engineer 
Conrad, for Louis Bonaparte in 1809, to assist the Rhine in its 
es to reach the sea, 

aasland-sluis, or Maas-sluis, stands W. of Rotterdam, at the 
extremity of the canal that enters the Maas opposite the isle of 
Rozehburg, and has 5000 inhabitants, many of whom are engaged in 
the herring- and whale-fisheries. Sail-cloth, ropes, leather, and fish-oi 
are the chief industrial products. 

a of 2400 inhabitants near the Hague, deserves 
mention as the place where the famous treaty of peace was signed in 
1697 between England, France, Holland, Germany, and Spain. The 
site of the house in which this treaty was concluded is now marked 


by an obelisk, 

Scheveningen, on the coast, N.W. of the Hague, is the rendezvous 
of the gay world of the Hague in the bathing season; it is joined to 
the Hague by a straight and magnificent avenue of oaks and limes. 
Tt has 3000 inhabitants, and a splendid bathing establishment, which 
includes also the accommodation a can ag The en is 
chiefly engaged in fishing for the supply of the Hague market. 

m, & well-built town, 5 miles W. from Rotterdam, with a 


good harbour, near the outflow of the Schie into the Maas has 


5 churches, an exchange, glassworks, rope-walks, and white-lead works. 
The town is surrounded by windmills, and contains above 200 distil- 
leries for the manufacture of ‘hollands,’ or Dutch gin, for which it 
is universally celebrated. It has a large trade in pigs, 30,000 of 
which are said to be annually fattened on the grains from the distil- 
leries. The inhabitants, many of whom are engaged in the fisheries, 
number 10,600. 

Schoonhoven, E. of Rotterdam, famous for its salmon fishery, stands 
in a marshy but well-cultivated district, on the right bank of the 
Leck, which here forms a good harbour, and receives the Vlist. The 
population is 2500. 

Viaardingen, the head-quarters of the Dutch herring fishery, for 
which it fits out annually from 80 to 100 vessels, stands on the right 
bank of the Maas. It is a pretty and a well-built town, with a popu- 
lation of 7500. 

HOLLAND, PARTS OF. [Lrycotysurre.] 

HOLLAND, UPPER. [Lancasurre.] 

HOLLINGBOURN, Kent, a village, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Hollingbourn, is situated in 51° 16’ N. lat., 
0° 38’ E. long., distant 22 miles W. by 8. from Canterbury, 39 miles 
S.E. by E. from London. The population of the parish of Holling- 
bourn in 1851 was 1312, of whom 312 were inmates of the Union 
workhouse, The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Maidstone 
and diocese of Canterbury. Hollingbourn Poor-Law Union contains 
23 parishes, with an area of 55,487 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 13,751. The parish church of Hollingbourn, partly built about the 
year 1400, is of various styles. The Wesleyan Methodists have a small 
chapel, and there are National schools. Tanning and brickmaking 
are carried on, There are several corn-mills, A fair is held on 
June 16th. 

HOLLOWAY. [Mippesex.] 

HOLSTEIN, a duchy in the north of Germany, belonging to Den- 
mark, and comprised between 53° 30’ and 54° 24’ N. lat., 8° 41’ 22" 
and 11° 2’ E. long., is bounded N. by Schleswig, from which it is 
divided by the Eyder and the Kiel Canal; E. by the Baltic, the terri- 
tory of Liibeck, and the duchy of Lauenburg; W. by the North Sea, 
between the mouths of the Eyder and the Elbe; and S. by the Elbe 
(which separates it from Hanover) and the territory of Hamburg. Its 

length from north-west to south-east, between the Eyder and 
the Bille, is 90 miles; from north-east to south-west, between the pro- 
jecting peninsula facing the isle of Fehmern and the right bank of the 
Elbe above Gliickstadt, 83 miles. The area is 3259 square miles; the 
number of inhabitants was 325,743 in 1803; 401,528 in 1826; and 
479,364 in 1845; nearly all are of the Lutheran religion. 

The central part of Holstein is a flat plateau covered with barren sandy 
moors, heathy bogs, and numerous small ‘seen,’ or lakes, from which the 
waters flow towards the Eyder, the Baltic, and the Elbe. The eastern 
slope is furrowed by numerous well-wvoded and fertile valleys abound- 
ing in beautiful scenery ; the western slope descends into the fertile 
grazing district of Dithmarsh, which is protected by dykes against the 
encroachments of the sea, jr On the plateau there is some 
light soil between extensive regions of bog, and here and there are a 
few trees. Towards Kiel, on the north, the surface is undulating and 
well wooded, Since the opening of the railway from Altona to Kiel 
across this dreary district, great. improvements have been made by 
means of extensive drainage; and the granite boulders with which it 
is strewn, instead of lying valueless as formerly, have become a source 
of profit, and are quarried for transport to Hamburg and Holland, 
where they are in demand for building purposes. These boulders are 
supposed to have been carried at some long distant period from the 
Scandinavian peninsula by glaciers; except in these masses which lie 
on the surface there is no granite in Holstein. , 

The principal rivers are the Elbe, which has been already described 
[Etse], and the Eyder. The Zyder, or Hider, rises in a small lake 
about 10 miles S. by W. from Kiel, and runs first northward through 
the Westen-see to the Schleswig frontier, whence it runs west be- 
tween the two duchies past Rendsborg to its mouth in the North 
Sea near Ténning, after a course of about 90 miles, for 70 of which it 
is navigable. The tide ascends the river as far as Rendsborg. Its 
principal feeders are the Sorg and the Treen, which join it on the 
Schleswig bank. 

The Stér, a feeder of the Elbe, rises in the marshes a little south of 
the source of the Eyder, and runs in a general south-west direction 
past the town of Itzehoe, a short distance below which it turns south 
and enters the Elbe below Gliickstadt. 

The Trave rises in the Warder-see, which is situated near the lake 
of Plén, the est and most beautiful of the lakes of Holstein. It 
flows in a general southern course past Segeberg, receiving numerous 
small feeders from the lakes on either side, to Oldeslohe, where it 
sweeps round to the north-east, in which direction it traverses the 
territory and town of Liibeck and the shore-lake of Binnen-wasser, and 
enters the Baltic at Travemiinde. ‘The whole length of the Trave is 
about 60 miles, Its principal feeders are the Steckenitz and the 
Wackenitz, both of which join it on the right bank beyond the Hol- 
stein boundary. By the Steckenitz and a canal which joins it to the 
Delvenau, a feeder of the Elbe, a water-communication is established 
between Liibeck and Hamburg, which runs at a short distance east of 
the Holstein territory, 
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The other rivers of Holstein are small: of these the Alster, which 
joins the Elbe at Hamburg, and the Bille, which forms part of the 

undary towards i may be mentioned. Common roads, 
which are however not well constructed, traverse the duchy from 
Altona to Liibeck, Kiel, and Rendsborg. A railway runs from Kiel 
to Altona, with branches to Rendsborg and Gliickstadt, The Hamburg- 
Berlin railroad crosses a portion of the south of Holstein; and the 
branch line to Liibeck runs near its eastern boundary. Trade is also 
greatly facilitated by the Kiel Canal, made in the years 1777-84, at 
the expense of above two millions and a half of dollars, to form a 
communication, in conjunction with the Eyder, between the North 
Sea and the Baltic. It is 23 miles in length, 100 feet broad at the 
surface, 54 feet broad at the bottom, and 10 feet deep. It has si 
sluices, through which ships 100 feet long, 26 feet wide, and drawi: 
not more than 9 feet water, can pass, Steamers ply from Kiel and 
the mouth of the Trave to all of the Baltic, and from the Elbe 
there is communication with all parts of the world. 

Holstein, with the exceptions already made, is on the whole very 
fertile, especially in the reclaimed marsh-lands of Dithmarsh and the 
eastern parts which have of late years been rendered almost equal to 
the marsh-lands, chiefly by the use of marl, The climate is damp but 
healthy. The chief mineral products are salt, lime, gypsum, and 
amber; but there are no metals. Agriculture is well understood. 
The chief products are corn, more than sufficient for the home con- 
sumption, pulse, potatoes, hops, flax, and hemp. The breed of horses 
and of horned vattle is excellent. There are likewise sheep, swine, 
and abundance of poultry and game, Storks are very numerous : 
their huge nests may be seen on the summit of the gable-end of most 
of the farm-houses. The manufactures are unimportant. The situa- 
tion of Holstein between two seas is highly favourable to commerce. 
The exports consist of corn, timber, horses, cattle, butter, tallow, 
beef, hides, and turf; the imports of colonial produce, wines, and 
manufactures. The provision houses of Hamburg are supplied with 
beef chiefly from Holstein. The herring fishery, and the Greenland 
whale and sea fishery, are sources of considerable profit. The prin- 
cipal seats of trade are Altona and Kiel. 

The Holsteiners are an athletic race, generally exceeding the middle 
stature : the women are good-looking, and wear a quaint but becoming 
costume. They are not a purely Germanic people, for they are ly 
mixed with Slavic blood ; nor is German their language, perc ey 

nerally understand that tongue, but a compound of several dialects, 
in which the Slavic is an important element. The inhabitants do not 
all live clustered in towns and villages; the country is dotted with 
country seats and well-built farm-buildings. Education is universally 
diffused among the people of Holstein; there is a school in every 
parish, besides grammar-schools in all the important towns, and a 
university in Kiel. 

The principal towns of Holstein are Avrora, Krier, and Renps- 
nora. The more important of the other towns are noticed here. 

Glickstadt, the capital of the duchy, situated on the right bank of 
the Elbe, half-way between Hamburg and the mouth of the river, has 
6000 inhabitants, It is a pretty, regularly-built, trading town, inter- 
sected by canals, The strong ramparts which formerly surrounded it 
were demolished in 1814, It has a Lutheran, a Calvinist, and a Roman 
Catholic church, a gymnasium, a school of navigation, and other public 
institutions. The old arsenal is now used partly as a prison, partly as 
a workhouse. Gliickstadt was declared a free port in 1830, and has 
much trade, and several ships engaged in the whale-fishery. 

Blankenese is a large and remarkable village, most beautifully situ- 
ated on the Elbe, 6 miles from Altona, The inhabitants, about 3000 
in number, are mostly fishermen and pilots. 

Elmshorn, 18 miles by railway NW. from Altona, is a well-built 
town situated on the Kriickan, a feeder of the Elbe, and has about 
6000 inhabitants. It has considerable manufactures and a large trade 
in corn. The town is particularly noted for its shoes, of which vast 
numbers are made and sold in all of the fairs of the duchies of Schles- 
wig and Holstein. Elmshorn is one of the few places in the duchies 
where Jews are allowed to reside. 

Itzehoe, in a valley screened by wooded hills, stands on the Stir, 
midway between Altona and Rendsborg, being 30 miles distant from 
each, and bas 5500 inhabitants. It was founded by Charlemagne in 
A.D, 809. During the Thirty Years’ War it was twice taken by Tilly, 
and twice recovered by the Danes; the Swedes bombarded tlie town 
and nearly reduced it to ashes in 1657, The church of St, Lawrence 
and the convent attached to it (now a foundation for unmarried noble 
ladies) are the most interesting buildings. Itzehoe is or was the place 
of assembly of the provincial states of Holstein. In the neighbour- 
hood are many handsome country seats, one of which, the castle of 
Breilenburg, is beautifully situated on the margin of the Stér. 

Plin, on a narrow tongue of land between the greater and smaller 
lakes of Plén, is one of the prettiest places in Holstein. The castle of 
the former dukes of Holstein-Plin stands on a hill above the lake: 
population, 2700. The larger Jake is 7 miles long, 4 miles broad, and 
encircled by wooded hills. 

Preetz, 8 miles 8.8,E. from Kiel, prettily situated on the edge of a 
small lake, has 5000 inhabitants, It owes its origin to a convent 
founded here in 1216, and now converted into a house for unmarried 
ladies of noble birth, The convent is joined to the town by a shady 


avenue. The church and cloisters of the original structure are very 


ve, 6 miles above its entrance into the Liibeck 
territory, has about 3000 inhabitants, many of whom are em; 

in the productive and royal salt-works in the A 
{At Segeberg, a pretty little town higher ap the Trave, is a ; 
rock which rises abruptly from the level surface of the country to a 
height of 200 feet, while about 400 feet in depth of the ase a 
sunk in the earth. sem oy Spe iebe beneath this rock ; its 
summit commands very fine and extensive views, comprising the 
towers and spires of Hamburg and Liibeck. nie 


The king of Denmark, as duke of Holstein and Law is a 
member of the German Confederation; his place is the tenth in and 
he has three votes in the full council. The cont: t for both Holstein 


two 
and Lauenburg consisted of 48 neues: and their place of meeting 
was Itzehoe, On the death of Frederick VI. (Dec, 3, 1839) the 2 
of the succession to the throne, which was lated differently in the 
two parts of the monarchy, began to cause differences between Den- 
mark proper and the duchies, which at last terminated in war. In 
Denmark the law of succession was such that in case of the extinction 
of the direct male line (a contingency now every day more 
peobsthe) the females of the same line should be called to the ‘4 
ut in the case supposed the law of the duchies ordains that the males 
of the collateral line, Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, should have 
the right to succeed. Another cause of jealousy was the demand of 
the Se states in 1844 to be united to those of Holstein. This 
was refused by the king, and the states of Jiitland passed a resolution 
pronouncing the procee of Schleswig as tending to a dissolution 
of the monarchy. ~ Later in the year, Oct. 1844, the states of Holstein 
pressed the subject of the succession on the attention of the govern- 
inent, and in the following month the states for the Danish part of the 
monarchy assembled at ild, demanded a declaration from the 
to the effect that the duchies “being in’ parts of Denmark, 
could never be separated from it.” In July 1846 appeared the Letter 
Patent of Christian VIIL, declaring the law of succession in 
and Lauenburg to be the same as in Denmark, but expressing d 
respecting Holstein which it would be the duty of government to 
clear up, in order to maintain the integrity of Danish states. Holstein 
protested, but the king refused to accept the protest. The represen- 
tatives of Holstein then appealed to the German Diet, which passed 
a resolution confirming the right of the collateral line. Soon after 
Schleswig protested against separation from Holstein, and against any 
other succession than that of the house of Augusten! 

To put an end to these quarrels among the parliaments of the 
several parts of the monarchy, and with a view to consolidate its 
component parts into one com united state, Frederick VIIL soon 
after his accession issued (Jan. 28, 1848) a decree for a united parlia- 
ment to consist of 26 delegates elected by Denmark proper and 26 
by the duchies, with 4 delegates for each duchy nominated by the 
king. The duchies elected their deputies, but instructed them to 
insist upon a separate chamber to manage their own particular inter- 
ests, The deputies met at Rendsborg (March 18, 1848), appointed a 
deputation to the king to demand—a separate chamber, a constitution 
for the united duchies, and a national guard—and oe a pro- 
visional government, On the 3rd of April the deputies of the two 
duchies yoted at Rendsborg the incorporation of Schleswig with the 
Germanic Confederation; the king of Prussia openly encouraged the 
hopes of the duke of Augustenburg. War ensued between Denmark 
and the duchies, assisted by Prussia and auxiliaries from all parts of 
Germany now in a state of revolution. Hoastilities continued with 
varying success, and interrupted tt for a short time by the armistice 
of Malmé, till the 25th of July, 1850, when the t and decisive 
victory gained at Idstedt by the Danes over the Schleswig-Holsteiners 
under general Willisen, who retreated on Rendsborg, threw the 
whole of Schleswig into the hands of the Danes. ‘The last action of 
the war was the attempt to storm the fortress of Friederickstadt 
(Sept. 29, 1850), which was repulsed by the Danes. Tho Frankfart 
Diet then commanded the immediate ion of hostilities, and an 
Austrian army entered Holstein to carry into effect the interference of 
the diet for the re-establishment of bas! On the 18th of F } 
1852 the commissaries of the dict formally transferred the govern- 
ment of Holstein to the Danish commissary at Kiel ; and’ acco ng to | 
the terms of the pacification the integrity of the Danish monarchy is 
secured; each of the duchies has » separate administration; Holstein 
and Lauenburg remainas before members of the Germanic Confederation, 
and the material but not political union of Holstein and Schleswig 
is guarariteed ; and the succession was subsequently remewnith, | the 
second or Glucksburg branch of the collateral line of Holstein-Sonder- 
burg, the duke of Augustenburg having resigned his claims in consi- 
deration of a pension, 

The early history of Holstein is obscure, Charlemagne subdued 
the Saxons, who then inhabited it; removed 10,000 families of them 
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to Flanders, Brabant, and Holland, and declared the Eyder, on its 
northern frontier, to be the boundary between Germany and Denmark. 
The emperor Lotharius made Holstein and Stérmarn a county, which 
he granted as a fief in 1106 to Adolphus, count of Schauenburg, whose 
son, Adolphus II. conquered Wagria. The family became extinct on the 
death of Adolphus VIIL., and the states chose, in 1460, Christian I., 
king of Denmark, for their count, securing to themselves the right of 
choosing their princes among his descendants, which they actually 
exercised to the time of Christian IV. and Duke Philip, in 1597. 
Various changes took place in the sequel, in consequence of the divi- 
sion of the families into different branches, and the subsequent ex- 
tinction of collateral lines; and it was not till 1733 that the whole 
came permanently under Danish government. The king of Denmark 
had a seat in the diet as duke of Holstein; but on the dissolution of 
the empire and the formation of the Rhenish Confederation in 1806, 
declared all his German ions to be parts of the kingdom of 

: however, on the formation of the German Confederation 

in 1815, he became a member of it, and Holstein was re-annexed to 


HO ORTHY, Devonshire, a decayed market-town and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union in the ish of Holsworthy, is situated in 
50° 48’ N. lat., 4° 22’ W. long., distant 38 miles W. by N. from Exeter, 
214 miles W. by S. from London. The population of the parish of 


_- Holsworthy in 1851 was 1833. The town is governed by a court-leet, 
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The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of Barnstaple and diocese 

of Exeter. Holsworthy Poor-Law Union.contains 19 parishes and 

orgy aaa an area of 72,924 acres, and a population in 1851 of 

9850. parish church is ancient: it has some Norman piers and a 

in Norman doorway. The tower isa remarkably fine one. The 

ts and Wesleyan Methodists have places of worship. A 

National school was erected in 1848; the Bude and Holsworthy 

Canal, which unites with the Bude and Launceston Canal, passes near 

the town. The market is on Wednesday; there are two great 
markets and three fairs held in the year. 

HOLT, [Densicusutre; Norroxk.] 

HOLY D. [Norraumeercayn.] . 

HOLYHEAD, Anglesey, North Wales, a parliamentary borough, 
port, and market-town, in the parish of Holyhead, is situated in 
53° 19’ N. lat., 4° 38’ W. long., distant 24 miles W. by N. from Beau- 
maris, 260 miles N.W. by W. from London by road, and 272} miles 
by the London and North-Western, and Chester and Holyhead rail- 
wa The population of the borough of Holyhead in 1851 was 
5622. Holyhead unites with Amlwch, Beaumaris, and Llangefni in 

ing one member to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a 
curacy in the archdeaconry and diocese of Bangor. ; 
or Caer Gybi, as it is called by the Welsh, is ‘situated 
na small i of the same name at the western extremity of 
the island of vy excl with which it is united by the embankment 
and brid; great Irish coach road, and the Chester and Holy- 
head railway, and also by a stone bridge at a point where the arm of 
the sea, which bounds the island on its eastern side, is narrow enough 
to Numerous Roman coins have been found in 
ifferent times; there are also a cromlech and other 
i The town is straggling and irregularly built, 


i 


& 


remains. 
has some good houses. The road from the railway station to 
pee is lighted with The parish church is er 


E 


trade, p-building 

station of the Dublin mail steam-packets. The harbour is formed 
by a pier 900 feet in length, constructed chiefly of hewn limestone, 
at the pier-head there is, during ordinary tides, a depth of 14 
at low-water. The pier is the prolongation of an islet, which is 
connected with the island of Holyhead by a swing bridge of cast- 
iron, and by a viaduct for the railway, laid down to convey materials 
to the new ur works. At the head of the pier is a lighthouse ; 
on the land side is a triumphal arch of Anglesey marble, erected to 
A wooden jetty is 


Holyhead Island has many barren spots, but includes 
pasture for sheep, and a proportion of fair arable soil. 
y rom Holyhead.) 
YWELL, ire, a market-town, municipal and parlia- 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 


--BB° 17’ N, lat., 3° 7’ W. long., distant 10 miles N.N.W. from Mold, 


and 200 miles N.W. from London. The population of the borough 
of Holywell in 1851 was 5740. The living is a vicarage in the arch- 
deaconry and diocese of St. Asaph. Holywell Poor-Law Union con- 
tains 14 parishes and townships, with an area of 64,834 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 41,053. 

The town is situated upon an eminence near the southern shore of 
the asi of the Dee. Its mineral riches and the manufactures 
carried on in the neighbourhood have made Holywell one of the most 
important and flourishing towns in North Wales. The town is lighted 
with gas and paved. The parish church was mostly rebuilt in 1769. 
In the town are chapels for Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, Wesleyan Reformers, Welsh Methodists, and Roman Catholics; 
National, British, Infant, and Roman Catholic schools ; the Flintshire 
infirmary, and asavings bank, A county courtis heldin the town. The 
principal works are lead-smelting, and desilverizing works; copper 
works ; a shot tower; flannel factories; and a paper mill. There are 
also collieries and lead-mines; large quarries of Aberdo limestone; 
and a Roman cement manufactory. Holywell owes its name to the 
famous Well of St. Winefred, which is situated close to the church, 
and was once in high repute for the cure of diseases. Near the spring 
are vestiges of the old British fortification of Dinas Basing, ‘the fort 
in the bottom.’ 

(Communication from Holywell.) 

HOLYWOOD. [Downsurrez.] 

HOLZMUNDEN. [Bruyswicx. 

HOMBURG, (Hessze-Hompure. 

HOMERTON. [Hacxney.] 

HONDURAS, Republic of, Central America, occupies the elevated 
country between table-land of Guatemala and the plains of 
Mosquitos and Nicaragua. It lies between 14° 5’ and 16° N, lat., and 
about 85° 30’ and 88° 40’ W. long.; but a narrow tract extends 
southward between Salvador and Nicaragua as far as the Gulf of Con- 
chagua on the Pacific, 13° 30’ N. lat. Honduras is bounded E. by the 
Mosquito territory, but the boundary line on this side remains unde- 
fined; 8, by the republics of Nicaragua and Salvador, except where 
the narrow tract of land reaches down to the Gulf of Conchagua; W. 
by Guatemala; and N. by the Caribbean Sea, The area is about 
30,000 square miles: the population is about 230,000, of whom three- 
fourths are ladinos or mulattoes. 

Surface, &c.—The Caribbean coast from Cape Cameron to Cape 
Honduras bears, with a general concave sweep, due west; and thence 
to Caballo Point, and to the mouth of the Rio Motagua, a short 
distance east of which is the boundary of the republic, it bears 
W.8.W, Between Capes Cameron and Honduras the coast is low; 
thence westward it is for the most part high and rocky, The only 
available ports are Truxillo at the mouth of the river of the same 
name, which is merely an open roadstead in a bay formed by Cape 
Honduras; and Omoa, a small but good harbour near the western 
extremity of the republic. The whole of this coast is extremely 
unhealthy, and consequently very thinly peopled. The small tract 
owned by Honduras bordering on the Gulf of Conchagua, in the 
Pacific Ocean, is also low, subject to be inundated by spring tides, 
and very unhealthy ; but in neither case does the miasmatic influence 
extend far inland. . 

The surface of the country is greatly broken. Itmay be described asa 
table-land traversed by several ridges of hills running from north-west 
to south-east with secondary ridges branching obliquely from them. 
The general level of the table-land is perhaps about 4000 feet; the 
highest part is the southern side, where it borders on Salvador. 
Close upon the shores of the Caribbean Sea a ridge of mountains, the 
Sierra Omoa, extends from Cape Honduras to Caballo Point, near 
which is Mount Omoa, 7000 feet high, which gives its name to the 
ridge. The culminating point of this ridge is the peak of Congrehoy, 
87° W. long., which is 7500 feet above the level of the sea. The 
ridges which traverse the interior of Honduras do not attain any great 
altitude above the general level. Between the ridges are long, wide, 
open, and fertile valleys, which mostly descend, gently to the great 
plain on the east. Near the western end of the state are the broad 
valleys of the Chamalicon and the Ulua, which are overgrown by 
thick forests of mahogany, cedar, and fustic trees. Along the 
southern side of the territory runs a ridge which divides the waters 
which flow into the Pacific from those which fall into the Atlantic ; 
but only a few peaks attain any considerable elevation. From this 
ridge, and from the transverse ridges north-west of it, a series of 
high and steep hills rise from a broad-backed tract of high ground 
and connect the table-land of Honduras with that of Guatemala, 
i Re between these ridges are of comparatively moderate 
widt 

The principal rivers flow into the Caribbean Sea, Beginning on 
the west we have the Chamalicon, which rises on the Merendon 
Mountains near 14° N, lat, and flows in a generally northern direction 
into the Bay of Honduras a little east of Punta de Caballos. For a 
large part of its upper course it flows through a wild and uninhabited 
country; but as it approaches the sea the valley opens out to a great 
width, its slopes being covered with vast forests of valuable timber 
trees. Like most of the rivers of the state the navigation of the 
Chamalicon is impeded bya bar atits mouth. East of the Chamalicon 
is the Ulua, a much longer and more important stream. It is formed 


HONDURAS. 


HONDURAS, BRITISH. 


by the union near Santiago of several branches, the longest of which 
rises not far from the borders of Salvador ; it falls into the sea a short 
distance west of Punta de Sal after a course of about 300 miles; only 
a few miles of the lower part are navigable. The next river of any 
size is the Truxillo, the mouth of which forms the harbour of the 
same name. East of this is the Aguan, which after a course of about 
100 miles discharges itself by two branches into the Caribbean Sea, 
about 20 miles east of Cape Honduras. None of these are navigable for 
more than a short distance, and then only by piraguas (a sort of river 
barges), except the Ulua and Chamalicon, which admit small schooners. 
The Choluteca, which falls into the Pacific at the Bay of Conchagua, 
a small stream draining a narrow valley, is the only river of the state 
which does not enter the Caribbean Sea. The roads throughout the 
republic are mere tracks worn by continual use. \ 

Climate, Soil, Productions.—The climate, except along the coast, is 
on the whole salubrious, though the temperature is somewhat high. 
Goltre is common in the elevated districts. The valleys opening to 
the sea are very fertile, but moist and unwholesome. Those from 
which the air of the sea is intercepted by ranges of hills are less 
humid and more habitable, but their fertility is not so great. On 
the table-land, and in the districts not contiguous to the Caribbean 
Sea, the dry season begins about the close of October, and lasts until 
the end of May; during which time only a few showers occasionally 
refresh the air. In the beginning of June thunder is frequent, and 
is followed by long and heavy rains. But even during this time it 
rains only in the evening and the night: from six o’clock in the morn- 
ing till three or four o’clock in the afternoon, no cloud passes over the 
sky, and the air'is dry and pleasant. Towards the middle of October 
the north winds set in with frequent thunderstorms, and gfter them 
the dry season begins. 

The most important natural productions are the vast forests of 
mahogany, cedar, fustic, pimento, and numerous other valuable trees ; 
but owing to the badness of the roads, the scarcity of labour, and 
other local causes, they are turned to comparatively little account. 
From the same causes, and from the indisposition of the inhabitants 
to steady labour in the fields, agriculture is in a very backward state ; 
not only are immense tracts of fertile land wholly neglected, but the 
land which is under cultivation is very far from being rendered as 
productive as it easily might be. Maize, rice, some wheat and barley, 
frixoles, plantains, and various fruits and vegetables are the principal 
articles grown, but scarcely in sufficient quantities for the require- 
ments of the inhabitants. In the western district of Gracias tobacco 
of very fine quality is raised, but not enough for exportation. The 
chief dependence of the husbandman is on the cattle, of which vast 
herds are reared on the plains in the interior. Yet though such 
large numbers are maintained, they form but a limited article of 
export, and tallow and hides are only exported to a comparatively 
small amount. Sheep are not so numerous as in some of the other 
countries of Central America, Horses are not much attended to, nor 
are they of superior kinds, Mules are numerous, they being gene- 
rally used in the country for the transport of goods. 

¢ manufactures are confined to the coarser articles of home 
consumption, The commerce is but small ; the foreign trade is chiefly 
carried on through Belize. As already indicated the exports are 
principally of mahogany, cedar, Brazil, and other cabinet and dye- 
woods; sarsaparilla, hides, and the products of the mines. The 
imports are British cottons, woollens, and hardwares, with various 
French, German, and American goods, Honduras is the principal 
mining country of Central America. The chief mining districts are 
the southern and western portions of the republic, but some mines 
occur in every department. Gold is found in veins in quartzose 
rocks; and in grains in alluvial deposits in the ravines, and in the 
sands of several of the rivers. Silver mines occur in several places 
in the department of Tegucigalpa, and also more or less frequently in 
all the other departments. Copper is found of good quality in 
Choluteca and elsewhere. Lead and iron-ore are found in several 
pon Of the present annual products of the mines we have 
owever no reliable statement. In Gracias occur veins of remark- 
ably fine opals, as well as some yielding emeralds. Jasper, as- 
bestos, and cinnabar are likewise obtained. Excellent marble is 
wrought. 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—Honduras is divided into seven departments— 
Comayagua, which occupies nearly the centre, and contains the capital 
of the republic: Gracias to the south-west, and Santa Barbara to 
the north-west of Comayagua, both of which extend to Guatemala, 
and Santa Barbara includes the coast as far east as Punta de Sal: 
Yoro, north of Comayagua, extends along the coast from Punta de 
Sal eastward to Cape Honduras, and contains the port-town of 
Truxillo: Tegucigalpa lies east of Comayagua, and is the chief mining 
district and most thickly inhabited department of the republic: on 
the north-east of it is the department of Juticalpa, which extends to 
the Mosquito territory: south of Comayagua is Choluteca, which 
stretches down to the Gulf of Conchagua, where is the little port- 
town of San Lorenzo, established a few years back in order to give 
the republic a port of oy on the Pacific. In the interior are few 
considerable towns; on the coast are only the small port-towns of 
Omoa and Truxillo. 

Comayagua (Valladolid de), the capital, is situated in a fine but 


om 
unhealthy valley, at nearly an equal distance from the ports of Omon 
and Truxillo, in 14° 30’ N, lat., 87° 30’ W. long., and contains 3000 
inhabitants, The public buildings are a pathol, several churches, 
a college, an hospital, &c, ay S, 

Tegucigalpa contains from 8000 to 10,000 inhabitants, and is the 
most populous place in Honduras, being the chief town of the 
mining di In its neighbourhood are mines of gold, 
copper, and iron, It is at a considerable elevation above the sea, 

Omoa, on the Bay of Honduras, 15° 38’ N. lat., 88° 5’ bp | 
12 or 15 miles from the mouth of the river is a su 


‘ Motagua, i 
lace inhabited by a few ladinos, but is a good deal gn ; 


‘bour, which is formed by a small bay, is very good. 
imported from Europe or America are sent by barges to on 
the banks of the Motagua. The town is very unhealthy. 
Trucillo, farther to the east, former! 


with Havanna, but it now exports maho and a few hides, 
with a small quantity of sarsaparilla and tortoiseshell to Belize. 


chief 
court of justice is the su e court at Pomeregne hie 
over by three judges. The president is co of the 
militia. The established religion is the Roman Catholic, but other 
forms of worship are permitted. Education is in a very neglected 
state. wet 
The coast of Honduras was discovered by Columbus in 1502, The 
Spaniards effected the subjugation of the country a few years later; 
from which time it remained a part of the Spanish kingdom of Guate- 
mala until the declaration of independence by South America in 1820, 
Honduras was then comprised in the Mexican empire of Iturbide, on 
the dissolution of which in 1823, Honduras formed one of the federal 
states of Central America; but this union was also of short duration, 
and Honduras then became and has since continued to be an inde- 
pendent republic. , 

(Juarros, History of Guatemala; Haefkins, Centraal Amerika; 
Baily, Central America, &c.) 

HONDURAS, BRITISH, or Belize, a British settlement on the 
east coast of Central America, is bounded N. by Yucatan, W. by 
Vera Paz, S. by Guatemala, and E, by the Bay of Honduras and the 
Caribbean Sea. The settlement extends from 15° 54’ to 18° 30° 
N. lat., and from 88° to 89° 30’ W. long. The area is about 10,370 
square miles, and the population, which consists chiefly of Caribs 
and negroes, is about 12,000, ‘ 

The surface is very irregular. In the interior it is greatly elevated, 
while the coast is for the most part low, and fringed with reefs and 
small islands, termed keys, which render the navigation very hazardous. 
The country is watered by numerous rivers, the chief being the 
Belize, which is navigable for 150 miles from its mouth. The rocks 
are principally primary and calcareous. The easterly or sea-breezes 
which prevail during nine months of the year, temper the heat, which 
however is scarcely ever excessive; the thermometer seldom rises 
above 83° Fahr. even in the hottest time, and during the wet season 
it sinks to 60°. In June, July, August, and poe eng heavy and 
frequent rains fall, and these are the most unhealthy months of the 
year, disease being engendered by the marsh miasmata arising from 
the lowlands and swamps. The soil by the coasts and rivers is a rich 
alluvial deposit, and very fertile, On the higher grounds are extensive 
forests of mahogany-trees of magnificent growth, and the -tree 
abounds in the swamps. Cedar and other valuable timber-trees are 
among the natural products. The plantain is extensively cultivated. 
Maize, rice, cassava, arrow-root, yams, &c. are grown. Cotton, sugar, 
and coffee, though little cultivated, succeed well. In the woods the 
red tiger, the black tiger, the tiger-cat, the leopard, and other wild 
animals, and game, are found. Turtle abound on the keys. ; 

British Honduras is governed by a Superintendent, and a Public 
Meeting, consisting of seven magistrates Tax peeves by the inhabitants. 
The superintendent is immediately subordinate to the Governor of 
Jamaica, from whom he holds a commission. He is assisted in the 
administration of government by an Executive Council, consisting of 
the chief justice, the attorney-general, the officer commanding the 
land forces, and the public treasurer. An Act of the local legislature 
has however been passed by which the constitution of the council 
and assembly is proposed to be altogether remodelled, British Hon- 
duras is in the diocese of Jamaica, About 1000/. is voted annually 
by the legislature for the purposes of education, 

The exports are chiefly of cochineal, which amounted to 169,140/, 
in 1851, of indigo and sarsaparilla, which commodities are altogether 
the prod of the states of Central America, and are brought to 
Belize merely in the course of transit to Europe. The total value of 
the exports in 1851 was 411,448/, in 1852 it was $91,223. The 
commerce of British Honduras is centred in the capital, and indeed 
only town of any size, Belize, under which it is more fully noticed, 
pe where will also be found mentioned various other facts relating 


to the settlement, [Betize.] 


carried on an active trade 
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HONFLEUR. [Catvapos.] 
HONG KONG is one of the group of rocky islands situated at the 
mouth of the Canton River, about 37 miles from Macao, and 100 
miles from Canton, in 22° 12’ N. lat., 114° 13’E. long. The island is 


varies in width 


typhoons. 
a ridge of mountains which vary in height from 
of 1000 feet. They present a steep declivity 
towards the coast, and their base approaches nearly to the of 
Mount Victoria is said to be 1827 feet high, and Mount 
Gough 1575 feet. These two mountains immediately overlook the 
town harbour of Victoria, The elevation of Mount Parker, at 


‘hinese 


hours. The northern side of the island is fully exposed 

to the north-western monsoon during the winter season. In the hot 

the rain falls in torrents, and this is succeeded by a hot 

unclouded sun, which acts upon the undrained of the surface 

and creates malaria, The south side of the islan cube Sebaeae 
~~ ; 


excellent road round the island bas been constructed by the govern- 
in many places it has been cut 

th } [ge ay ; 
rete en Ot oS eae the war 
* China, Nanking, signed August 30th 1842, it 
was ceded in perpetuity to Great Britain. On the 26th of June 1843 
constituted a British colony. It is what is 
‘> is, it has no legislative assembly, but is 
orders from the Colonial Office at home, There is a 
ve and executive council to aid the governor with assistance 
The governor, as superintendent of trade, is head of the 
consular establishments at the five ports opened in pursuance of the 
Treaty of Nanking. The offices of the government are at Victoria. 
OT eal gp allele: gape inn ip Bee a ther aiaar 
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e civil, 
28,4 2s. 10d. in 1852; tary expenditure amounted to 
The total revenue of the colony for the year ending March 

tan see Desomber Ssh 1868 wae $7,058, of wh 
The ion on m was , whom 
The inhabitants are in trade, in agri- 
in cata | number of boats 
plying in the harbour and bays of Hong Kong on 
urennen'snes Sass was 3790.00, bomen gt witen yore {1y) tre om 
4675 women and children, The ulation 0 city ictoria 
ae 388 females. There 


in Victoria an English Episcopal church, a Roman Catholic 
church, and four places of worship for Dissenters. The island 
contains also # Mohammedan mosque, and three Chinese tampls, 


The city contains regular streets 
Eeeotatieae, substantial wharfs and jetties, two European 
i rooms, and various public buildings. A new 
isin course of erection, In consequence of the 
ited, space between the beach and the base of the mountains, the 
town necessarily stretches in a line, which extends about three miles in 
front of the harbour. The town of Aberdeen and its vicinity had a 
of 1208 in 1852. The town of Stanley and its vicinity 
a population of 1617. At Aberdeen is a school for Chinese 
supported government; and at Stanley are three schools, one 
connected whi the Baptist Mission, one supported by the inhabitants, 
and the third supported by the government, The number of native 
Hong Kong supported ed government is 5, with 134 
all. The number of Chi coasting vessels which 
harbour during ee Rig § Mg maaber - 
310, a gee 173,000 pi t. number o} 
i during the year was 1097, of an 
433 tons. A large amount of specie is remitted to 
in return for opium, which is sold to the Chinese along 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Company's steamers alone 
to the amount of more than a million and a quarter of pounds 
was remitted to India in 1852. Much is sent also by other 
of which no account is taken, as the port is entirely free. 
DIV, VOU, IT. 
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HONITON, Devonshire, a market-town, municipal and parliament- 
ary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of 
Honiton, is pleasantly situated on an eminence on the Great Western 
road, near the left bank of the river Otter, in 50° 48’ N. lat., 3° 11’ 
W. long., distant 16 miles N.N.E. from Exeter, and 148 miles W.N.W. 
from London. The population of the parish, which constitutes also 
the municipal and the parliamentary borough of Honiton, was 3427 in 
1851. The borough is governed by a port-reeve, and returns two 
members to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a rectory in the 
archdeaconry and diocese of Exeter. Honiton Poor-Law Union con- 
tains 28 parishes and townships, with an area of 83,950 acres, and a 


c poppiages in 1851 of 23,793. 


e town consists chiefly of one broad handsome street, running 
east and west, with a shorter street crossing it at right angles. 
Through the main street runs a small transparent stream, which 
supplies the inhabitants with water. The streets are well paved and 
ighted, and contain many good houses. The parish church, which 
stands on a hill about half a mile from the town, was originally a 
small chapel for mendicant friars. A screen of curious workmanship 
was erected about the year 1482 by Courtenay, bishop of Exeter. 
St. Paul’s church, a gothic structure in the centre of the town, was 
erected in 1837. The Grammar school, founded in 1614, has a small 
income from endowment, and in 1850 had 17 scholars, of whom 


. 5 were free. There are in the town a Free school, a Girls Industrial 
furnish | school, an hospital, and some parochial charities. The principal 


manufacture is that of lace, which is a much-admired and very 
beautiful fabric, and is designated ‘Honiton lace,’ from the name of 
the town in which it is chiefly made, In the neighbourhood of Honiton 
are extensive quarries. Markets are held on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday ; a fair is held on the Wednesday following July 19th. 

HOO, a hundred in the lathe of Aylesford, Kent, which has been 
constituted a Poor-Law Union, The hundred contains 6 parishes, 
with an area of 22,306 acres, and a population in 1851 of 2457; it is 
bounded N, and E. b the Thames, & y the Medway, and W. by the 
hundred of Shamw Hoo Poor-Law Union contains 7 i 
with an area of 20,862 acres, and a population in 1851 of 2840. 


HOOGLY. [Catourra; Hiypustay.] 
HOORN. OLLAND.]} 
HOPE, C 


E OF GOOD. pars or Goop Hopr.] 
HOPE TOWN. [Bersice; Guyana, Briviss.] 

HORDLE. [Hampsuire.] 

HORNBY. [Lancasuire.j 

HORNCASTLE, Linco a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, is pleasantly situated at the foot of the Wolds, in 
53° 12’ N. lat., 0° 7’ W. long., distant 21 miles E. by S. from Lincoln, 
and 134 miles N. from London. The population of the town in 1851 
was 4921. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and diocese 
of Lincoln. Horncastle Poor-Law Union contains 68 parishes and 
brs at with an area of 114,068 acres, and a population in 1851 of 

961, 

The town of Horncastle has been of late years much improved, 
and many of the houses are well built. The church is partly of the 
time of Henry VII., but the greater part has been rebuilt. There 
are poop or Baptists, Independents, and Wesleyan Methodists, 
Nati and Infant schools, a mechanics institute, two libraries, and 
asavings bank, A county court is held in the town. Corn and 
wool are the principal articles of commerce. The market is held on 
Saturday: there are three fairs in the year; that held in August is 
among the largest horse-fairs in the kingdom, At Horncastle there 
are traces of a fortification in the form of a parallelogram, inclosing 
an area of 20 acres, and comprehending a considerable part of the 
modern town. Roman coins and other antiquities have been 
discovered in the vicinity. ’ 

HORNCHURCH. [Essrx.] 

HORNDON-ON-THE-HILL. [Essex.] 

HORNSEA. Aisne 

HORNSEY. [Mrppresex. 

HORNU. [Harnavtr.] 

-HORSFORTH. [Yorksurre.] 

HORSHAM, Sussex, a market-town, parliamentary borough, and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on a feeder of the 
river Arun, in 51° 3’ N. lat., 0° 19’ W. long., distant 28 miles N.E. 
from Chichester, 36 miles 8. by W. from London by road, and 374 
miles the Brighton and South-Coast railway. The borough is 
gove! by two bailiffs and a steward, and returns one member to 
the Imperial Parliament, The population of the borough in 1851 was 
5947. The living isa vicarage in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
Chichester. Horsham Poor-Law Union contains 10 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 55,902 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
14,017. 

The town consists of two streets crossing each other at right 
angles, with an open space in the centre, occupied by the court- 
house, a handsome gothic structure, in which the spring assizes for 
Sussex were held from 1799 till 1830: the midsummer quarter 
sessions for West Sussex are still held in it. The town is lighted 
with gas. St. Mary’s church is a spacious and elegant building, in the 
early English style, with a lofty tower, surmounted by a spire. ‘There 
are also a district church, and places of worship for Roman Catholics 

: Q 
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Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Baptists, and Quakers, A corn- 
saielioh a held on Saturday, and a poultry market on Monday. Yearly 
fairs are held April 5th, July 11th, November 17th, and 27th, and 
on the Monday before Whitsuntide. There are in the town a Gram- 
mar school, founded in 1532, which has an income from endowment, 
of 41248 year, with houses for the masters, and had 60 scholars in 
1852; British and Infant schools; a savings bank; and a lite! and 
scientific institution. Horsham is a borough by prescription. Petty 
sessions are held here. 

HORTA. [Azores.] 

HORTON. [Van-Dremen’s Lanp. 

HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING, Durham, a village and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, is situated in 54° 50’ N. lat., 1° 27’ W. long. ; 
distant 7 miles N.E. from Durham, 265 miles N. by W. from London 
by road, and 286 miles by the Great Northern and North of England 
railways, The population of the town of Houghton-le-Spring in 1851 
was $224. The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry and diocese 
of Durham. Houghton-le-Spring Poor-Law Union contains 16 town- 
ships, with an area of 14,041 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
19,564. 

The town ‘of Houghton-le-Spring is irregular, and nearly half a 

. mile long ; it stands at the head of a fine vale, sheltered on the north 
and east by limestone hills, It contains several handsome buildings. 
Houghton Hall is a large mansion, built in the reign of Elizabeth or 
James I, The church is cruciform, with a square tower springing 
from the intersection of the transepts and nave. The church con- 
tains the monument of Bernard Gilpin, ‘the Apostle of the North.’ 
There are places of worship for Baptists, United Presbyterians, and 
Methodists; and National, Infant, and Free schools. The Kepier 
Grammar school, founded in 1574 by the exertions of Bernard Gilpin, 
has an income from endowment of about 150/. a year, and had 42 
scholars in 1851. Extensive iron-works and numerous coal-mines in 
the vicinity give employment to many of the population. 

HOUGHTON REGIS. [Beprorpsaree.] 

HOUNSLOW, Middlesex, a small town, formerly a market-town, 
in the parishes of Heston and Isleworth, is situated on the Great- 
Western coach-road, in 50° 28’ N. lat,, 0° 21’ W. long., distant 12 
miles W. by S. from London by road, and 134 miles by the Windsor 
branch of the South-Western railway. The population of the town 
of Hounslow in 1851 was 3514. The living is a perpetual curacy in 
the archdeaconry of Middlesex and diocese of London. Hounslow 
consists chiefly of a street extending about a mile along the high- 
road ; it is lighted with gas, and is irregularly paved. The church is 
a neat modern building, with 12 stone cupolas or spires, anda belfry, 
in the Italian style. The chapel of ease, which it replaced, had been 
the church of a priory, founded here in the 13th century. The 
Independents and Baptists have places of worship, and there are 
Subscription and Infant schools. The high-road from London to 
Southampton branches off at the west end of the town of Hounslow, 
proceeding to the south-west. Previous to the opening of the rail- 
ways to Southampton and Bath, Hounslow possessed one of the most 
extensive posting businesses in England, having nearly 500 coaches 
passing through it every day. Hounslow Heath was until the present 
century notoriousas the scene of numerous highway robberies, On many 
occasions there have been military encampments on the heath west- 
ward from the town; spacious military barracks and grounds for 
military exercises are still maintained. The Hounslow Heath gun- 
powder-mills are on a very large scale. The greater part of the Heath 
is now inclosed, and many villas have been built around the town. 
(Communication from Hounslow.) 

HOUSSA. [Sovpan. 

HOUSTON, [Texas. 

HOWDEN, East Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union in the parish of Howden, is situated near the 
left bank of the river Ouse, in 53° 44’ N. lat., 0° 52’ W. long, distant 
20 miles S.E. by 8. from York, 180 miles N. by W. from London b 
road, and 192 miles by the Great Northern, and Selby and Hull rail- 
ways. The population of the town of Howden in 1851 was 2235. The 
living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of the Kast Riding and diovese 
of York. Howden Poor-Law Union contains 40 townships and chapel- 
ries, with an area of 67,121 acres, and a population in 1851 of 14,231. 

Howden contains some good houses, and is lighted with gas. The 
church was formerly collegiate. The present parish church is a 
portion only of the old building; the remainder forms an extensive 
and beautiful ruin, which has a lofty and well-proportioned square 
tower rising from the centre. The chapter-house, which is octagonal, 
and contains thirty canopied seats, was erected in the 14th century. 
Near the town, and now used as a farm-house, are the remains of an 
ancient palace of the bishops of Durham. The town contains chapels 
for Independents, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and Roman 
Catholics. The Endowed Grammar school was founded in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign : the school-house forms part of the structure of the 
church. Howden a National school, a mechanics institute, 
and a savings bank. On the Ouse, which is about a mile from Howden, 
is a ferry, with a small harbour for boats, to accommodate the town. 
In the neighbourhood of the town are several large sacking manufac- 
tories. Flax-dressing, hat-making, brick- and tile-making, and tanning 
are carried on, Several corn-mills are in the vicinity. A county court 


is held in the town. The “hoe 4 market is on Saturday: fairs for 
horses and cattle are held ev: ternate Tuesday, and an annual fair 
in April. The t horse fair generally lasts a fo’ before 
October 2nd, ch is the principal day. This is co red the 
greatest horse fair in d. It is the principal source of su 
of horses for the army; it is also resorted to by foreign as as 
British dealers and breeders. : 
HOWTH. [Dvstty, County of.] ‘ 
HOXNE, a hundred in the county of Suffolk, which gives name to 
a Poor-Law Union, The hundred of Hoxne is bounded N. by the 
river Waveney, which forms here the boundary between Suffolk and 
Norfolk; 8. by the hundred of Loes, E. by the hundreds of — 
and Wangford, and W. by the hundred of Hartismere. oxne 
hundred comprises 26 ishes, with an area of 56,625 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 16,894. Hoxne Poor-Law Union contains 24 
parishes, with an area of 53,036 acres, and a population in 1851 


of 15,585. 
HOYA. oth a - 
HUDDERSFIELD, West Riding of Yorkshire, a manufacturing 


and market-town, parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, is situated on the slope and summit of a hill above the river 
Colne, in 53° 38’ N. lat., 1° 47’ W. long., 35 miles S.W. from York, 
204 miles N.N.W. from London by the North-Western, and the Man- 
chester Sheffield and Lincolnshire railways. The government of the 
town rests in a body of Improvement Commissioners, The parlia- 
mentary borough, which was created 2 Ba Reform Act, returns one 
member to the Imperial Parliament, The population of the borough 
in 1851 was 30,880. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of 
Craven and diocese of Ripon. Huddersfield Poor-Law Union com- 
prises 34 parishes and townships, with an area of 69,064 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 123,843. 
uddersfield is one of the chief seats of the woollen manufactures, 

and has also some branches of the cotton manufacture. Its situation 
on the high road from Manchester to Leeds, and its supply of water- 
power, together with the immediate proximity of coal and building- 
stone, and the great facilities of conveyance afforded by abundant 
railway and canal communications, have contributed to its increased 
wealth and population. The greater part of the houses of Hudders- 
field are neatly built of a light-coloured stone. The streets are well 
payed, and are lighted with gas. Considerable improvements have 
been recently effected in widening the streets and making the 
approaches and principal thoroughfares worthy of the inet 
importance of the town. The market-place is a large area, surround: 
with good houses and sho The most important industrial products 
of Huddersfield are b and narrow woollen cloths, serges, kersey- 
meres, cords, and a great variety of fancy goods, such as shawls and 
waistcoatings, composed of worsted, silk, and cotton. A commodious 
cloth-hall was erected by Sir John Ramsden, the proprietor of the 
town, in 1765, and enlarged by his son in 1780. This edifice is 
circular, two stories high, and 880 yards in circumference. It 
has an avenue of stalls for the sale of woollen cloths," dividing the 
interior into two semicircles, The main building is divided on the 
one side into separate compartments or shops, and on the other into 
open stalls, Uy wards of 600 manufacturers attend this hall each 
market day. The doors are opened in the morning and closed at half- 
past twelve: they are again opened at three in the afternoon for the 
removal of cloth. Above the entrance is a cupola with a clock and 
bell for regulating the time allowed for business. 
_. The parish church of St. Peter’s was rebuilt in 1837; the new 
church, which is in the perpendicular style, cost about 10,0007. The 
floor of the old church is now the floor of the crypt, under the new 
one, Trinity church, erected in 1819 at a cost of 12,0002, is in the 
pointed gothic style, St. Paul’s church, in the early English style, was 
built by the parliamentary commissioners in 1831. Besides these, in 
March 1851, there were 4 places of worship for Episcopalians, 9 for 
Methodists, 2 for Independents, 2 for Baptists, and 1 each for Quakers, 
Roman Catholics, Unitarians, and Mormons. The total number of 
sittings provided was 15,787. The Methodist chapel in Queen-street 
is one of the largest belonging to the connexion in England. The 
Roman Catholic church is a handsome structure. The number 
of public day-schools in the borough in March 1851 was 17, with 
2932 scholars; private schools 30, with 1101 scholars. The number 
of Sunday schools was 21, with 4634 scholars. A Proprietary College, 
founded in 1838, is in tion with London University, and had 
190 scholars in 1853. There is also a Collegiate school under the 
superintendence of members of the Established Church. ‘The Philo- 
sophical Hall, a Grecian building, completed in 1837, belongs to the 
Philosophical Society, and is used for important public meetings. 
There is a large mechanics institute. The town possesses subscrip- 
tion libraries, a commercial news-room, and a savings bank. The 
water-works, about four miles west from the town, are admirab 
constructed. The infirmary, a large and elegant stone-building of 
the Doric order, situated on the Halifax road, is supported muinly 
by voluntary contributions. Lockwood Spa baths are about half a 
mile from the town, in the sheltered valley of the Holme. ‘The 
buildings are elegant ; the waters are strongly sulphureous ; the baths 
ca cold, tepid, warm, vapour, and shower baths. 

There are many streams in the neighbourhood ; the Holme and 
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unite in the town and fall into the Calder 3 miles below it. 
Upon these streams a number of mills are erected for the manufacture 

woollens, and for fulling and washing the cloths. The hills about 
the town are cultivated to 


mediterranean 

nected with the Atlantic Ocean by Hudson’s Strait, which extends 
about 360 miles from east-south-east to west-north-west, and is from 
90 to 100 miles wide. The surface of Hudson’s Bay is than 
that of any of the inland seas of the Old Continent, iterranean 
only excepted. Its southern part From the 


th of water in 
been taken at 150 fathoms, but it is probably greater. The northern 
is occupied by Southampton Island, which is 


eee cere Seperate Sue another by strat, which. however 
are always closed tae It does not appear to be inhabited. 

The countries which inclose Hudson's Bay on all sides constitute 
eer er eeee peace the Ueiiion dominions in North America ; 


any one denominati 
described here under 


d 


mination, 
name of the ‘ Hudson’s 
i These Page ane extend Pen ey Gs N. lat., 
from Cape Charles in Labrador (near 55° W. long.) to Rocky 
Mountains and the mouth of the river Clarence at Demarcation Point, 
The area exceeds 2,000,000 square 


miles, 

This immense country may be divided into four natural regions. 
The most eastern is the sterile Sapien, bie, lon slong tha shinee 
sea, of Hudson’s Bay it extends as 
as the Belle Isle Strait, and includes the whole of Labrador. That 
Peeereterngenae 1m Wer. of Huson’ Dey i celled the, Derren 

The the musk-ox are abundant, but there 

fur-bearing animals, This district is inhabited by Esquimaux 

a few forlorn families of Indians. The winters are longer and 
more severe than in Greenland in the same latitude. 

The region extends on both shores of James's Bay, and 
along the southern shores of Hudson’s Bay, as far westward as Cape 
Churchill. It extends inland to the ridge which forms the northern 
boundary of Canada, and to the lakes Superior, Winnipeg, Deer, and 
p ama = hich are cate n yet rasrel 

swampy tracts, w! are se from one another by 
comparatively narrow and dry but low ridges, Farther inland the 
country is generally well wooded, and produces the fur-bearing animals 


in ie ‘ 

‘o the west of the wooded region is the savannah region, which 
extends to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and northward to the 
Athabasca and the Peace River. Its surface stretches out in 
extensive plains, intersected only by the beds of several rivers, which 
ee oreeenty Dolor She plsine, In the bottoms, along the rivers, 

grow abundantly. soil of the plains is rather sandy and 
dry, and entirely destitute of wood, but supports a thick sward, 
on which numerous herds of buffaloes and several kinds of find 


is the valley of the Mackenzie River. It com- 
prehends the country between the sterile region and the Rocky Moun- 
tains north of Lake Athabasca. The river generally runs through a 
bottom, rarely more than a few miles wide, whose alluvial soil is in 
many places covered with trees of moderate height. Towards the 
Barren Grounds the surface rises rapidly into high hills, which in 
many places attain 1000 and even 1500 feet of elevation, and frequently 
ran yeas to the course of the river. White spruce-trees grow at 
the of these hills as far as 68° 30’ N, lat., north of which they 
become very stunted and straggling, and soon disappear. The delta 
of the Mackenzie, which is 90 miles in length (from 67° 40’ to 69° 10’ 
from 15 to 40 miles in width, is formed by flat alluvial 

islands, which divide the various branches of the river. 
Numerous large rivers traverse this extensive country. The most 
those on the east side of Hudson’s Bay and James’s Bay 
These are—Great Whale River, East Main River, 
s River, and Harrecannane River. Most of the rivers on the 
like those in the south and west, issue from, or in some part of 


L 


lakes situated on the high ground which separates 
Canada from the territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and at no 
great distance from the upper branches of the Ottawa; and they are 


_Athabasca Lake, 


accordingly used as the most convenient means of communication 
between both countries. The Abbitibbe Lake, which may be consi- 
dered as the source of the river, is about 60 miles long, and somewhat 
less than 20 miles broad. The river, which issues from it, runs west, 
but afterwards declines to the north, falling into the Moose River 
after a course of about 200 miles. The Moose River itself rises about 
60 miles from the shores of Lake Superior, and falls into James’s Bay 
after a course of about 230 miles. 

Between the mouth of the Moose River and Cape Churchill are the 
embouchures of the Albany River, the Severn, the Hayes River, and 
the Nelson River. The Albany River runs about 500 miles, and the 
Severn about 250 miles in a straight line. Hayes River runs about 
220 miles, About five miles from its mouth, on its west bank, stands 
Fort York, the principal settlement of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
these countries. 

The Nelson River is only inferior to the Mackenzie; its remoter 
branches rise in the ountains. All the waters which descend 
from the eastern declivity of that range between 47° and 53° N. lat., 
unite in two large rivers, the southern and the northern branch of the 
Saskatchewan. Both branches unite, about 420 miles from their 
source, below Carlton House, and the united river falls into Lake 
Winnipeg after a straight course of above 200 miles more, Lake 
Winnipeg extends from north-north-west to south-south-east between 
50° 30’ and 53° 50’ N. lat., 96° and 99° 25’ W. long. It is about 240 
miles long, and its breadth varies from 5 to 50 miles. West of it are 
the two lakes, Winnipigoos and Manitoba, which together occupy in 
length nearly the same extent as Lake Winnipeg. They are united 
by the Waterhen River, which does not exceed 20 miles in length, 
and they discharge their waters into Winnipeg Lake by St. Martin’s 
Lake and Neg: ica River. Winnij Lake has its surplus waters 
carried off by Nelson River, which issues from the northern extremity 


and | of the lake, and after expanding several times into lakes, empties 


itself into Hudson’s Bay, near the mouth of Hayes River, after a 
course of 350 miles in a straight line. The Churchill River, called in 
its upper course the Missinnippi and English River, rises in Methye 
Lake, nearly 500 miles from its mouth in a direct line, but probabl, 
more than 700 miles along the windings of the river. It enters Hud- 
son’s Bay west of Cape Churchill. In its course it forms several 
lakes, on the shore of one of which is Fort Nelson. At the mouth 
of the river is Fort Churchill. 

The largest river of this country is the Mackenzie. Its most 
southern branch is the Athabasca River, which rises on the eastern 
declivity of Mount Bronn, and falls into the western portion of 
(Avmasasca.] The river which issues from the 
north-western extremity of the lake is called Stone River, but at its 
confluence with Peace River it takes the name of Slave River. Peace 
River rises on the western side of the eastern range of the Rocky 
Mountains, within 300 of the Tacootchtesse, or Frazer River, 
which falls into the Pacific. Within the mountains it is a large 
stream navigable for boats; it afterwards makes its way through a 
narrow gorge bounded by lofty mountains covered with perpetual 
snow. Through the plains it flows in a direct line for more than 
300 miles, when it unites with Stone River, and under the name of 
Slave River flows first north and then north-by-west to Great Slave 
Lake, This lake extends between 109° and 117° 30’ W. long., or 
about 250 miles from east to west, with an average breadth of 50 
miles. Its total area is more than 12,000 miles. ; 

From the north-western corner of the Great Slave Lake issues the 
Mackenzie River, which varies in breadth from one to three miles, 
except in a few places where it is narrowed by rocky hills. It flows 
first nearly west, declining by degrees to the west-north-west, till it 
meets Mountain River, now more generally called the southern branch 
of the Mackenzie. The remaining course of the Mackenzie is north-by- 
west to the Arctic Ocean, which it enters in 69° 10’ N. lat. by several 
mouths. The division of the main stream into branches commences 
at 67° 40’ N. lat.; the several mouths of these branches are spread 
over a space of about 40 miles along the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
The most western of these branches is formed by the junction of the 
Peel River with one of the minor streams sent off by the Mackenzie. 
Peel River rises in about 64° N. lat., 130° W. long., and has a course 
of about 200 miles before uniting with the branch of the Mackenzie. 
Near 60° N, lat. the Mackenzie receives the Great Bear Lake River, 
which brings down the surplus waters of the Great Bear Lake. The 
form of the Great Bear Lake is very irregular; its area is about 8000 

uare miles: it lies between 65° and 67° N. lat., 117° 30’ and 123° 

.long. Mackenzie River, including the Athabasca branch, traverses 
15 degrees of latitude, and its whole course has been estimated at 
2000 miles. Coppermine River rises on the western border of the 
Barren Grounds, and finds its way to the Arctic Ocean after a course 
of about 200 miles, [Coppermine Rrver.] About midway between 
the source of the Coppermine River and the head of Chesterfield Inlet 
in Hudson’s Bay rises Back River, discovered in 1834 by Captain 
Back, who descended it from 108° W. long. to its mouth, In its north- 
eastern course of more than 300 miles it forms several lakes, Its 
mouth is in 67° 15’ N, lat., and between 95° and 96° W. long. 

The climate of the sterile region is much colder than Greenland 
under the same latitude. At Winter Island (66° 11’ N. lat., 83° 30’ W. 
long.) the mean annual temperature does not exceed 7° Fahrenheit ; 
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the maximum of heat observed is 54°, and the minimum -42°. 
At Fort Franklin, which is about 230 feet above the sea, and only one 
degree farther south (65° 12’ N, lat., 132° 13’ W. long.), but situated 
in the valley of the Mackenzie, the mean annual temperature is 17°, 
the maximum of heat 80°, and the minimum —58°... The mean annual 
temperature at Fort Chippewa, on the banks of Lake Athabasca 
(58° 43’ N. lat.) does not rise above the freezing point, being 30°. 

The wealth of the country consists in its animals, particularly 
rein-deer, musk-ox, moose-deer or elk, bears, wolves, foxes, beavers, 
otters, and raccoons, which are killed on account of their flesh or for 
their skins, Water-fowl are very numerous, and the lakes contain an 
abundant supply of fish. 

The native tribes consist of Esquimaux and Indians, The Esqui- 
maux occupy nearly the whole of the sterile region on both sides of 
Hudson’s Bay, and the Indians wander about in the other regions. 
The southern tribes of the Indians belong to the Crees, but the 
northern seem to have sprung from another stock. They are divided 
into small tribes, rarely consisting of a hundred families, and yet each 
tribe occupies an immense tract of country. As they mainly rely for 
their subsistence on the produce of the chace, they are frequently 
exposed to starvation, which diminishes their numbers, or at least 
prevents their increase. The Europeans in the territory may amount 
to some thousands. They are either settled in the establishments of 
the Hudson's Bay Company for the P e of receiving the furs and 
forwarding them to the places of em rteaslent or they travel through 
these countries for the purpose of collecting them. 

The North-Western Territory is a designation which may be applied 
to that portion of the British possessions which lies to the west of 
the Rocky Mountains, In the North-Western Territory the Rocky 
Mountains form two ranges nearly parallel to each other and to the 
coast, and from 80 to 100 miles apart. The western range is much 
the lower; the eastern range has some summits which attain an 
elevation of from 15,000 to 16,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Several rivers rise between the two ran, Frazer River has its 
sources in the western range, runs southward about 500 miles, and 
falls into Juan de Fuca Strait. Its course is rapid, but the river is 
ee for canoes except where the navigation is interrupted by 
rapids. 

Along the coast the country is mountainous, and opposite Van- 
couver Island this mountainous character is maintained over a width 
of about 80 miles, from the mouth of the Frazer River to Smith’s 
Tulet, a distance of about 200 miles. The declivities of the mountains 
reach the shores of Queen Charlotte Sound, which separates Vancouver 
Island from the continent. Farther north the mountain groups are 
more isolated, the breaks being occupied by valleys and inlets, through 
which numerous streams discharge their abundant waters. The shores 
are generally high, and rise with a steep ascent frequently to an alti- 
tude of from 300 to 700 feet. The climate in the valleys and inlets 
along the coast is mild and moist, and the vegetation vigorous. The 
country farther inland, extending to the declivities of the Rocky 
Mountains, and occupying a width of about 100 miles, is an unéven 

lain crossed in all directions by rocky ridges of moderate elevation. 

ere are many lakes, some of which are large, and the climate is 
very humid. Forests of timber-trees of large growth, and dense masses 
of underwood, cover nearly the whole country. The fur-bearing 
animals are very numerous, especially beavers and otters. The moose- 
deer is also abundant. Seals are very common along the whole of the 
coast. The Hudson’s Bay Company have stations on Frazer River 
and elsewhere in the interior. mon, trout, and other fish abound 
in the rivers, and the natives obtain a great part of their subsistence 
by fishing. They live in houses, and seem to enjoy more comfort 
than the tribes east of the Rocky Mountains. 

The hunters and traders employed by the Hudson's Bay Company 
—— cross the Rocky Mountains near the sources of Peace River. 

n Queen Charlotte Island, which is about 100 miles north from 
Vancouver Island, gold was discovered to a small extent in 1852. 

Vancouver Island has been granted by the British government to the 
Hudson's Bay Company, under certain limitations, for purposes of 
colonisation. [Vancouver Istanp, ; 

Labrador was discovered by John Cabot in 1479, and it is probable 
that his son Sebastian entered and partly surveyed Hudson's Bay in 
1512. It was re-discovered by Hudson in 1610. Meanwhile the 
French had colonised Canada, and thence carried on an active fur- 
trade with the Indians inhabiting the countries west of Hudson’s Bay. 
In 1668 Prince Rupert sent a vessel, the y on board of which 
erected Fort Charles on the bank of Rupert’s River in James's Bay. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, extablished for the express purpose of 
procuring furs, was incorporated by Charles II, May 2nd, 1670. This 
oer founded several establishments, and has ever since prose- 
cuted the trade under the direction of a governor, deputy-governor, 
and committee of management, chosen from among the proprietors 
of the joint-stock, and resident in London. The company’s charter 
never having been specially confirmed by Act of Parliament, another 
company entitled the North-West Company was established in 1783 
by some parties who considered that all British subjects were entitled 
to trade in those regions. The jealousy and hostility which arose 
between the agents of the Hudson's Bay Company and the North- 
West Company impeded the operations of both parties for a series of 


years. In 1821 a junction of the two companies was effected. The 
terms of the original charter give to the “governor and company, and 
their successors, the sole trade and commerce of all those seas, straita, 
bays, rivers, lakes, creeks, and sounds in whatsoever latitude 
shall be, that lie within the entrance of the straits commonly ‘ 
Hudson's Straita, with all the lands and territories upon the 
countries, coasts, confines of the seas, bays, lakes, rivers, creeks, 
and sounds aforesaid, that are not already or granted to 
any of our subjects, or possessed by subjects of any other 
Christian prince or state, with the fishing of all sorts of fish, 
and sturgeons, and all other royal fishes, in the seas, bays,” &c. &. ; 
and the territory was to be holden of the crown “as of our manor 
of East Greenwich, in our county of Kent, in free and common so 
and not in capite, or by knight's service; yielding and Paying yerly 
to us, our heirs and successors, for the same, two elks and two 
beavers, whenaoever and as often as we, our heirs and successors, 
happen to enter into the said countries, territories, and regions here 
granted.” Under this grant the company state that they “ ent alwa; 
claimed and exercised dominion as absolute proprietors of the soil in 
the territories understood to be embraced by the terms of the grant, 
and which are more particularly defined in” an “ pagien wef map, 
and they have also ditined and enjoyed the exclusive right of 
in those territories.” These territories from 65° to 55° N. lat. b 
on the west to 105° W. long.; south of 55° N. lat. the boundary 
stretches in a south-western direction to the Columbia River, about 
116° W. long.; the territory extends on the south to 49° N. lat., the 
boundary-line of the United States, in the western part, and to Canada 
in the eastern part. Over the remaining part of the continent | 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and extending north to the 3 
Ocean, the Hudson’s Bay Company obtained by royal licence, May 
18th, 1838, the exclusive privilege of trading for a period of twenty- 
one years from that date. This right of exclusive trading also includes 
the British territory westward of the Mountains. The trade 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company thus extends to the Pacific Ocean, and 
to 141° W. long., where the Russian Sd aca a The prin- 
cipal establishment of the company west of the Rocky Mountains is at 
Fort Vancowver, on the north bank of the Columbia River, 90 miles 
from the sea, and at the head of ship-navigation. Fort Vancouver 
consists of an oblong picketted inclosure, 600 feet long by 200 feet 
broad, containing petit. hae and eee, cing by an 
open village, large farms, prairies, and woods, belonging to the company. 

(Mackenzie, Voyages from Montreal to the Frozen and Pacific Ocean ; 
Franklin, First and Second Journey to the Polar Sea ; Richardson, 
Fauna Boreali-Americana ; Captain Back, in the London Geographical 
Journal ; Parliamentary Papers.) 

HUDSON’S BAY and HUDSON'S STRAIT. [HUDSON’S BAY 
TERRITORIES.) 

HUE. [Coont Cara.) 


HUIS, Li. [Sin] 

HULL, or KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, in the East Riding of York. 
shire, a port, a municipal and a parliamen borough, and a count 
in iteelf is situated in 68° 44’ N. lat, 0° 10’ W. long,, on the left bank 


of the Humber, and in the angle between this river and the Hull; 
53 miles E. from York, and 174 miles N. from London by railway. 
The municipal borough is governed by 14 aldermen, one of whom is 
mayor, and 42 town councillors. The population of the parliamen’ 
borough in 1851 was 84,690. The management of the poor of 

is regulated by a local Act, 

Previous to 1296 the town bore the name of Rel Aactr, ep hoy For 
more than a cen’ before this date the town had a good trade in the 
export of wools and leather, and in the a of wines. In 1296 the 
name was changed to Kyngeston-super-Hull, by Edward L, who, 
seeing the natural advantages of the place, had purchased it, and 
Sah Vegan formation of the harbour—thus laying the foundation 
of the permanent prosperity of the town. From this time the town 
improved rapidly. In the 27th of Edward I. the harbour was com- 

leted, and the town received a charter constituting it a free borough. 
Tn the next a mint was established here by royal ordinance ; 
and in 1316 deel sad established across the Humber between Barton 
and Hull for the conveyance of passengers, cattle, and goods. In 
1326 the fortifications were finished, and in the reign of Edward ILL. 
thie town supplied 16 ships and 500 men for the invasion of ce, 
whilst London upon the same occasion furnished only 25 ships and 
700 men. At the commencement of the great civil war the ey ed zines 
of Hull were stored with a large quantity of arms, which the 
ment desired to transfer to London. Charles I. sent the earl of 
Northumberland to take possession of the town in his name, but the 
authorities refused to admit him, and they received Sir John Hotham, 
who was sent as governor by the Parliament, The king soon after 
(April 23, 1642) besieged the town, but was repulsed after repeated 
sanguinary contests. During the short period of excitement which 
attended the downfall of the Stuarts, the town, fort, and citadel were 
in the hands of the Roman Catholic party. But measures were con- 
certed and acted upon with such decision and promptitude that the 


governor was taken in his quarters before he had even heard of such 
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design. The anniversary of this event is still celebrated by the 
fees of ‘ the town-taking day.’ y 


below the high-water mark of spring tides; the 
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flow of the tide, which in all cases has to be shut out by flood- 
Baths and washhouses have been in operation for some years. 
is lighted with gas. 
most densely inhabited part of Hull (Old Rn) 
i by the Humber on the south, the Hull on 
west and north by a chain of docks and basins, 
occupy the site of the old fortifications. In Sculcoates parish, 
northward from the Old Dock, there are some hand- 
most of which have been laid out within the t 
Still more modern is that portion of the town called yion, 
westward from the Humber Dock. A part of the town 
the left or Holderness bank of the river Hull, and called 
ide, is connected with Hull by a bridge of four arches. 
fortifications there remain only two forts, by which and 
batteries on the left bank of the river Hull the town and 
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and has a battery of 21 commands the entrance of the 
Hall roads and the Humber. It is surrounded by a rampart and ditch, 
by a regular garrison. 


J Fae 2 SNCs Rereetite, and cometh & Fro TREACY 
of offices, besides baths, assembly-rooms, a lecture-room, and a w: 
stored museum. The places of amusement are the Victoria Concert 
Rooms, the Theatre Royal, and the Queen’s Theatre. A neat eques- 
trian statue of William III. is in the market-place. The Wilberforce 
Memorial at the end of Junction-street is a fluted Doric column, 
sig on @ square pedestal, and surmounted by a statue of Wilber- 
oe tee Ee forupn vies ie Mee 
high. There are botanic zoological gardens in the western 
outskirts of the town. 
The number of places of worship in the borough in March 1851 
was 51, containing 36,177 sitti Ae Sets mince Emerg 2° 


lay England, 15 to four sections of Methodists, | table 
8to and 4 to i The number of Sunday schools 


was 39, with 8112 scholars. these Sunday schools 17 were under 
the superintendence of Methodists, 10 were connected with the Church 
of England, and 5 with Independents. There were 4 literary insti- 

1000 members, and with libraries comprising about 


Among the educational charities are—the Trinity House school for 
86 boys, who receive a nautical education; Cogan’s Charity school for 
40 girls; and a Roman Catholic Free school. The Free Grammar 

the school of which, rebuilt in 1578, is said to be one 
of the best in was founded by Bishop Alcock, a native of 
Beverley, in 1483. In 1853 it had 90 scholars. The Hull College, a 
erreny school founded in 1838, is a handsome Grecian building. 
total number of day-schools in the borough in March 1851 was 
of which 27 were public schools, with 5090 scholars, and 217 
private schools, with 5119 scholars. The general infirmary was 
ced in 1782; two wings were added to it in 1840. There are 
a lunatic asylum, and the Hull and East Riding 
icine and Anatomy. 

Holy Trinity church is the most ancient in Hull, and is an 
eruciform structure, with a lofty and beautiful tower uring: 

intersection. The nave and chancel have a total lengt 
; the breadth of the nave is 172 feet; of the chancel 
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outfall of whatever drainage there is in the town is interfered with | hard 


woolfells, and leather: the imports were wine, and timber. At the 
precast time the coasting-trade is an important branch of the shipping 
usiness of the port. For many years there has been extensive com- 
mercial intercourse between Hull and the ports in the Baltic, with 
the north of Germany, Holland, Belgium, and Denmark. The chief 
articles imported are timber, corn, iron, wool, flax, hemp, tallow, 
hides, pitch, tar, rosin, bones, horn, &c.; the exports are principally 
ware, and woollen and cotton goods. The industrial establish- 
ments of Hull include ship-building yards, rope-walks, and manufac- 
tories of canvass, chains, chain-cables, and steam machinery; corn-mills, 
bone-mills, colour-mills, crushing- and oil-mills; steam saw-mills; 
chemical factories, potteries, tan-yards, sugar-refineries, flax- and 
cotton-mills, and an organ factory. The Greenland fishery owed its 
revival about 1766 and its subsequent importance to the mercantile 
enterprise of Hull, but since 1819 the number of ships engaged in 
this fishery has been gradually diminishing, and few, if any ships are 
now sent from this port to Greenland. Of late years Hull has become 
@ principal steam-packet station. Ocean steamers ply regularly 
between Hull and Newcastle, Leith, Aberdeen, and Yarmouth; also 
to Antwerp, Bremen, Copenhagen, Hamburg, Rotterdam, and St. 
Petersburg (?). Riyer-packets and steam-tugs ply between Hull and 
Gainsborough, Selby, Goole, York, Barton, New Holland, on the oppo- 
site bank of the Humber, Thorne, and Grimsby. The facilities of 
communication by roads and water are numerous; and the town is 
connected by railways with all of the kingdom. 

The Old formed in 1775, is 1703 feet long, 254 feet broad, 
and 23 feet deep; the wharfs and quays cover an area of above 13 
acres. The entrance by the Old Dock basin is 211 feet long and 80 
feet broad. The Humber Dock, at the west of the town, com- 
pleted in 1809, is 914 feet long, 342 feet broad, and 31 feet deep ; the 
area of the wharfs exceeds 10 acres. The basin by which it opens into 
the Humber is 434 feet long and 258 feet broad. The Junction 
Dock, completed in 1829, connects the Old Dock and the Humber 
Dock. Its length is 645 feet, breadth 407 feet ; the locks are 120 feet 
long, 36 feet broad, and 25 feet deep; the draw-bridges are each 24 
feet wide. The Railway Dock near the terminus of the Hull and 
Selby railway, and the Victoria Dock to the east of the citadel have 
been recently constructed. The Victoria Dock is one of the largest 
docks in the town. The amount of customs duties received at the 


port during 1851 was 353,623/. 10s, 2d. The number and tonnage of 
vessels re; at the port of Hull on the 31st December 1853 


were as follows : ing-vessels, 228 under 50 tons, tonnage 8223 ; 
above 50 tons, 223, tonnage 48,438; steam-vessels, 12 under 50 tons, 
tonnage 291; 30 above 50 tons, tonnage 7418. The number and 
tonnage of vessels which entered and cleared during 1853 were :—Coast- 
wise, sailing-vessels, inwards, 772, tonnage 56,133; outwards, 854, 
tonnage 73,847: steam-vessels, inwards, 596, tonnage 95,629; out- 
wards, 603, tonnage 97,693. 

The ships and tonnage (inclusive of both sailing- and steam-vessels) 
employed in the colonial and foreign trade of the port of Hull for 
the years 1851, 1852, and 1853, are presented in the following 


Inwards. Outwards, 
5 British, Foreign, British. Foreign. 
n 
Ships. | Tonnage.| Ships. | Tonnage.) Ships. | Tonnage.) Ships. | Tonnage.| 
1851] 1185 | 295,859 | 1433 | 212,709 | 843 | 235,781 | 1081 | 173,363 
1852 | 1087 | 285,957 | 1220 | 175,775 | 758 | 223,260 | 950 | 139,193 
1853 | 1107 | 285,641 | 1753 | 269,212 | 776 | 217,411 | 1285 | 190,591 


The declared value of British and Irish produce exported from 
Hull in 1851 was 10,126,4210.; in 1852 it was 9,894,2538/,; in 1853 it 
was 10,788,790/. . . 

The market-days are Tuesday and Friday: annual fairs are held 
on the second Tuesday in April, on the 11th of October for horses, 
horned cattle, &c., and on the following day for toys, pedlery, &ec. 

(Communication from Hull ; Parliamentary Papers.) 


HUMBER, [Yorxsuirz.] 
HUNDSRUCK. [Gurmany.] 
HUNFELD, [Futpa.] 


HUNGARY. This name has been used sometimes in a more 
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length of the transept is 96 feet. The transept is 
oldest brick-building, not Roman, in d, The 
the decorated style, and was erected in 1270; the tower 
1312; and the nave, which is in the perpendicular style, 
492, 
Charter-house is an endowed institution, which has 57 apart- 
for the residence of as many poor persons; the Trinity-house, 
in 1366 for the relief of decayed seamen, and the widows of 
w occupies handsome and extensive premises in Trinity- 
apartments for 12 elder brethren, and a number, not limited, 
younger brethren, a separate suite of rooms for widows, a marine 


and a marine eo 
former times the chief articles exported from Hull were wool, 
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general, etimes in a more limited sense. Under the denomination 
of Hungarian Hereditary Dominions were comprehended Hungary 

roper, Slavonia, Croatia, Transylvania, Dalmatia, and the Military 

rontier. The kingdom of Hungary united under the same civil 
‘overnment, as determined after the in 1815, comprehended 
Foe , Slavonia, and Croatia, to the last of which the circle of 
Car’ + So reviously made part of Illyria), and the Hungarian 
Littorale, Kiis or sea-coast, were annexed in 1822. After the 
revolutionary movements of 1848-49, Croatia, Slavonia, and the Banat 
were separated from Hungary: the Kiistenland had been previously 
formed into a distinct district. The kingdom, within its present 
limits, is bounded N. by Moravia, Silesia, and Galicia; E. by Po Ul 
vania and the Bukowine; S. by Serbia and Slavonia ; and Ww. y 
Styria, Lower Austria, and Moravia, It extends from 16° to 25° 3 
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E, long., and from 46° to 49° 34’ N. lat. The kingdom is now divided 
into five «listricts, which are named from the chief town in each, and 
of which the area and population, according to the last census, are as 
follows :— 


i Area in 

Districts. | English Square Miles. Population in io tend 

Presburg 13,310 1,612,203 

Kasehau . 15,210 | 1,410,463 | 
Grosswardein 3 13,619 / 1,459,119 

Buda-Pesth . “< 13,522 | 1,599,819 | 

Oedenburg 4 13,664 1,782,658 / 

<< = Se | / 

Total 69,325 7,864,262 

; 


Hungary is on all sides separated from its neighbours by natural 
boundaries. From Presburg to Skalitz it is bounded by the river 
March, and from Skalitz, by the Carpathian Mountains, which run 
in a north-east direction to Mount Trojatska, thence eastward, near 
the frontier of Galicia, and afterwards to the south-east to the vicinity 
of the Buckowine. From the border of Transylvania the frontier 
runs, with many great bends, first to the west, and then to the south, 
to Maros near Soborsin. On the south, from Soborsin to its junction 
with the Theiss at Szegedin it is divided from the Banat by the 
Maros, and thence by the Theiss to its junction with the Danube, 
which thence separates the kingdom from Slavonia; and from Essek 
to the Styrian frontier the Drave separates it from Slavonia and 
Croatia. On the west various small rivers divide Hungary from Styria 
and lower Austria. 

Surface, Soil, Climate.—The surface, hydrography, &c., of the king- 
dom of Hungary are noticed generally under Austria, EMPIRE OP. 
The northern and western parts of the kingdom are very mountainous. 
The Carpathians on the north and east, and the Alps on the frontier 
south of the Danube, surround almost the whole kingdom like a 
girdle, and send out numerous branches which cover a large part of 
the kingdom with elevations varying in magnitude and character. 
These heights inclose many beautiful valleys drained by large and 
small rivers, verdant meadows, rich corn-fields, and gardens, yield- 
ing a variety of excellent fruit, vineyards many leagues in extent, 
and vast forests. The Carpathians, which begin at Presburg and 
sweep round the north and east froutier of H and Transyl- 
vania, cover all the country between the 48th and 49th degrees of lati- 
tude, and are divided into several groups, distinguished by different 
names. [CarpaTHtan Movunrtarys.] The loftiest summits are the 
Eisthal (8100 Vienna feet), the Lomnitz (8133 feet), the Hundsdorff, 
Csabi, Wysoka, Mengsdorfer, Hreben (each above 7500 feet), and the 
great Kryvan (according to Wahlenburg, 7538, and to Townson, 7818 
feet.) Of the numerous valleys inclosed in the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, the Waagthal (Valley of the Waag) is generally considered the 
most beautiful, but there are numerous others perhaps equally pictur- 
esque ; for instance, the Mengsdorferthal, which is distinguished by 
the grandeur of its forms, its magnificent views, and noble waterfalls. 
In the Carpathians and in other mountains there are innumerable 
caverns, some of which are remarkable for stalactites of extraordinary 
beauty, and in others are found the fossil remains of enormous animals, 
the gigantic inhabitants of the primitive world. But while the north- 
ern and eastern part of the kingdom is covered with mountains, the 
southern and central portions spread out into vast plains and sandy 
wastes; such as the J between the Danube, and the Theiss, the 
plains of Natron east of the Theiss, and much of the country border- 
ing on the Banat. The Banat itself is physically an extension of the 
southern part of Hungary, but as mentioned above is now politically 
separated from it, and annexed to Sersra, 

Nearly the whole of Hungary lies within the basin of the Danunn; 
into which all the numerous rivers flow, except the Poprad, which 
flows in a northern direction. The Theiss, itself a branch of the 
Danube, is one of the chief rivers, and its basin may be considered as 
forming a distinct part of ree A it is noticed under Austria, 
Empire oF, under which article, or Danvss, the lesser rivers are also 
mentioned. The Drave, the Raab, the Leitha, the March, the Waag, 
the Gran, &c. flow directly into the Danube. The va, Sajo, 
Hernad, Bodrog, Koros, Maros, Temes, &c. flow into the Theiss, Of 
the lakes the most considerable are,—1, the Platten-see [BaLaton], 46 
miles long, and from less than 1 to 9 miles broad ; 2, Neusiedler-see, 
or Ferté, which has an area of 120 square miles, but is very shallow, 
and the water of which is so impregnated with salt and soda as to be 
quite unfit for use: both of these lakes are in the western part of the 
country. The Palitech lake is 14 miles in circumference, and both it 
and the White Lake, also near the right bank of the Theiss, are 
strongly impregnated with natron. There are numerous lakes among 
the Carpathians which are situated from 4000 to 6300 feet above the 
level of the sea, On the banks of the Danube, Theiss, Drave, and 
other rivers are extensive marshes which cover 2000 square miles. 
The Hamag, in Oedenburg, is a quaking bog, 18 miles long and 9 
miles broad, and contains some small lakes, or meres, It is over- 
po with reeds, rushes, and in many with low bushes, and 

as some little copses of alder and beech. In 1813 a canal several 


miles in length was dug through the Hamag, but it was nearly 
Seueorred fa eo-teFcg the same year. Many canals have been 
made in different tracts of Hungary, partly to drain the marshes, and 
partly for the purposes of commerce, 

The only railways in Hungary are the Vienna, Lien 9 and Pesth 
line, which connects these towns, and is continued east from Pesth 
to Szolnok with an extension, not yet completed, to Debreczin, and a 
short branch southward to Felegyhaza. There is also a short branch 
from the Vienna and Glognitz railway to Oedenburg, which is to be 
army! eK the nied $ = ginny = yh to ap lpees ia 

e soil of Hungary is for the most part clayey sandy. 
best and richest mould is in the southern part, on the rivers Koros, 
Theiss, and Danube ; the northern part is in general clayey and often 
stony. The districts next the ians are the most barren. The 
climate varies considerably, In the counties nearest the snow-covered 
mountains it is so cold, and the winter so long, that the snow 
begins in September, and does not melt till May or even June, In 
the southern the air is warm, and the winter short; and the 
snow seldom lies on the ground more than three or four weeks. Not- 
withstanding the generally unfavourable opinion of the climate of 
Hungary, it is said to be on the whole very healthy, and that dis- 
orders are neither so frequent nor so fatal as in the neighbouring 
countries. 

In the abundance, variety, and value of its natural productions 
Hungary excels almost any countryin Europe, Corn is the main pro- 
duct of Hungarian agriculture, but in the north there is not sufficient 
for home consumption, while the south exports to Germany and Italy. 
Barley and rye are grown in the north; oats everywhere in great 
abundance; wheat, millet, and maize in the south. Maize is very 
extensively cultivated. Potatoes are now cultivated to a great extent. 
Garden vegetables of every kind are of good quality and abundant. 
More millet is produced than is require for home consumption. Fruit 
grows everywhere, even at the foot of the Carpathians. There are 
whole forests of cherry, plum, and chestnut-trees. In the south, 
lemon and orange-trees blossom the whole summer in the open air, 
and the fruit ripens perfectly well. No country in the world, France 
perhaps excepted, produces such an abundance and variety of wines 
as H ; and with respect to quality, aroma, and general excel- 
lence, the wine of the Hegyalla district is renowned throughout the 
world by the name of Tokay. Timber is most abundant, there being 
in H proper 9,000,000 acres of forests of oak, beech, lime, birch, 
maple, and pines. Tobacco grows everywhere, except in a few of the 
colder counties, and is nearly as good and cheap as the American. 

The productive land in Hungary (including Croatia, Slavonia, and 
the Banat, which had not then been separated from it) was thus 
occupied in 1846 :—Arable land, 20,592,410 English acres; pasture, 
4,539,571 acres; meadows and gardens, 4,509,131 acres; vineyards, 
1,595,913 acres; forests and woodlands, 15,900,970 acres. The 

wn in the same year was, in English quarters :—Wheat, 5,077,460 ; 
rye, 4,046,694; barley, 4,775,911; oats, 6,324,242; and maize, 3,394,283, 

Of domestic quadrupeds the horned cattle bred on the luxuriant 
pastures of Hungary are some of the finest in ime 92 a race peculiar . 
to the country, of a grayish-white, with large wide-spreading horns, 
is remarkable for size and beauty. The horses are small and weak, 
but swift and hardy. Of sheep the number is estimated at above 
15,000,000, Great improvements have been made in the breed by the 
importation of merinosfrom Spain. Hundreds of thousands of swine 
are bred in the forests. The marketsof Debreczin and Oedenburg are 
probably the ae in the world for swine and lard. Besides four- 
footed game of all kinds, the forests are the retreat of bears and of 
hordes of wolves. Domestic poultry of every kind is extremely 
plentiful. In the great heath of Debreczin there are millions a al 4 
turkeys are seen in large flocks, and vast numbers of pigeons, wild and 
tame, do no little injury to the corn-fields. The standing waters, 
marshes, and lakes are full of wild-fowl, especially countless flocks of 
wild geese and ducks, Flocks of bustards, often to the number of 40 
or 50, are seen in the extensive plains, There are various species of 
birds of prey, the eagle, the vulture, falcon, &c, 

The mineral treasures of Hungary entitle it to the name of South 
America in miniature : Beudant, Von Humboldt, and other scientific 
travellers have noticed the striking analogy between the two countries, 
It has metals of every kind except tin; and very considerable quan- 
tities are annually obtained of copper, lead, and iron; gold, silver, 
antimony, and quicksilver are profitably worked. Hungary 
produces likewise a great variety of precious stones, such as ser ontin] 
agate, jaspar, opal, Hungarian diamonds, garnets, &c. The more 
mineral products are coals and salt, of which very large quantities 
are obtained. The country abounds in mineral springs; the number 
is said to be about 800, many of which are highly celebrated, and 
much frequented for their medicinal virtues. 

The Hungarians have not yet attained to any degree of eminence in 
mavufactures. But the inland trade of the kingdom is very active, 
and the foreign commerce of great importance, The exports consist 
of the natural produce of the kingdom ; the imports chiefly, though 
not entirely, of manufactures (of which woollens, cottons, silks, and 
linens make one-half of the whole imports), and some foreign luxuries, 
bina wa of the exports is said to exceed that of the imports by 
about a third. 
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Divisions, Towns, &c—Hungary was, until the last few years, 
divided into four circles, which were subdivided into 46 counties. It 
is now divided into five districts, Presburg, Kaschau, Grosswardein, 
Buda-Pesth, and Oedenburg, which are subdivided into 45 counties. 
The circles are named after their capitals: of these Bupa, OEDEN- 
BURG, and Pressure are noticed under their titles; Kaschau and 
Grosswardein, with some of the other more important towns of 
Hungary, we notice here. It is necessary to observe however, in 
reference to the population here given, that the estimate usually 
includes what are called the ‘suburbs; but these often really com- 
prise the neighbouring villages which are connected with the 
market-town. 

Grosswardein is situated on the left bank of the Sebes Koros, in 
47° 1’ N. lat., 21° 54’ E. long. : population, with the suburbs, about 
19,000. The town itself is strongly fortified. The chief buildings 
are the cathedral and churches; there are a gymnasium, a royal 
academy, and national and other schools. 

aschau, or Kassa, is situated on the right bank of the Hernad, 
in 48° 37’ N, lat., 21° 17’ E. long., at an elevation of 1060 feet above 
the level of the sea; with the suburbs it contains above 20,000 
inhabitants. It contains several fine buildings, the principal being 
the Blizabeth-pfarrkirche, erected about the middle of the 14th 
century, and much the finest gothic church in Hungary, two or three 
other ancient churches, a court-house, gymnasium, theological school, 
a royal academy with museum and extensive library, &c. A small 
tributary of the Hernad, which flows through the town, forms in the 
central square an island, upon which stands a statue of John 
Nepomak. 
Alt Arad, on the right bank of the Maros, on the southern 
border of the kingdom, population with suburbs 14,000, is a busy 
commercial town, having a considerable trade in corn, the principal 
cattle-market of the kingdom, and a large tobacco manufactory. It 
contains a jum and other schools, and is the seat of a Greek 
bishopric. Bacs, the chief town of the county of Bacs, stands on a 
tributary of the Danube, 160 miles S. by E. from Buda-Pesth, and 
contains 3000 inhabitants. Baja, on the left bank of the Danube, 
90 miles S. from Buda, population 14,500, contains a castle, Roman 
Catholic, Greek, and Protestant churches, a Jews’ synagogue, several 
schools, &, The market for swine is avery large one. Sars, or 
Barsch, 60 miles 8. by W. from Buda, is situated on the Gran, which 
divides it into Old and New Bars, It is the mart of a rich corn and 
fruit district, but has much less trade than formerly. Bekes, at the 
confluence of the two branches of the Koros known as the Black and 
the White Koros, population 15,000, formerly a fortified town, has 
peichal “ro yore Segh corn ld trade. Beregh, or ir corps the 
county, Upper Hungary, is a town of little conse- 
quence. Bihar, 8 miles N. teed Grosswardein, population 3000, is 
a place of some local importance. Comorn, or Komorn. Csaba, 
7 miles 5.S.W. from Bekes, is noticeable as the largest village in 
: it contains 23,000 inhabitants; Roman Catholic and other 
chi and schools; and has a considerable trade in grain, fruit, 
wine, hemp, flax, and cattle. Csongrad, at the confluence of the 
Koros with the Theiss, is a well-built and was once an imporatant 
town, but has greatly declined. Desreczty. Eruav. elegyhaza, 
about 60 miles 8.E. from Buda-Pesth, population 17,000, has extensive 
cattle, corn, and fruit markets, and a large trade in wine. Féldvar, 
jon 9000, on the right bank of the Danube, is the first 
stopping-place below Buda-Pesth of the steamers which ply on the 
Danube: it is only noted for its sturgeon-fishery. FUNnrKIRCHEN. 
Gran. Giins, 12 miles 8S. by W. from Oedenburg, population 6000, 
is almost wholly inhabited by Germans, and is the centre of an old 
German tribe called Hienzen. The town is famous for a remarkable 
and successful defence made against the forces of Sultan Solyman the 
Magnificent in 1532: it retains now little of its ancient fortifications 
besides the old castle. Some silks and woollens are made here. It 
contains Lutheran and Roman Catholic churches, a nasium, and an 
orphan asylum. Jasz-Bereny, on both sides of the Zagya, 37 miles 
E. from Buda-Pesth, population 17,500, has markets for cattle, horses, 
and corn. The principal buildings are the churches, convents, a 
gymnasium, town-hall, &. In the centre of the town is a marble 
obelisk ; a tomb is pointed out as that of Attila. Ketzkemet, 50 miles 
8. by E. from Buda-Pesth, population 42,000, contains several 
churches, gymnasia and other schools, a school of arts, an orphan 
asylum, an hospital, and other benevolent institutions. It has five 
markets: its cattle market is the largest in the om. The 
ing of cattle and horses is largely carried on in the district. A 
great deal of wine is made; there are extensive soap factories and 
tanperies. Kremmnitz, an important mining town, lies in a deep valley, 
8 miles W. from Neusohl: pupulation, 6000. It contains a castle, 
churches, a mining hospital, and a mint. Smelting-works, paper- 
mills, and vitriol, vermilion, and earthenware works are in its imme- 
diate vicinity. Miskolcz, at the foot of the beautiful valley of Dids- 
Gyor, 25 miles N.E. from Erlau, population 28,000, contains several 
~ 5 ee eh bent schools, &c.; has a large trade in wine, and is 
the market-town of a mining district from which iron of fine quality 
is obtained. Mohacs, on the western arm of the Danube, 25 miles 
below Baja, is a station for the steamers, It contains a castle, the 
Summer residence of the Bishop of Fiinfkirchen. several churches, 


anda gymnasium. Newhédusel, population 6500, on the right bank of 
the Neutra, and on the Pesth and Vienna railway, is not now a town 
of much consequence. It was formerly a strongly-fortified place, and 
noted for having been several times besieged and taken both by 
Christians and Turks. No traces of the ancient fortifications remain. 
Weusatz, on the left bank of the Danube, opposite Peterwardein, 
with which it is connected by a bridge of boats, population 20,000, is 
a modern town, having been founded about 1700. Owing to its 
convenient situation on the Danube it is a busy and flourishing place, 
but contains little of general interest. Newsohl, or Beszterczebanya, 
population 6500, or with the suburbs 10,000, on the right bank of the 
Gran, about 85 miles N. from Buda-Pesth, is the finest town of the 
principal mining district of Hungary. It contains a bishop’s palace, 
a Roman Catholic and a Protestant gymnasium, smelting-houses, and 
the ruins of an ancient castle. Neutra, or Nyitra, population about 
6000, or with the suburbs 20,000, stands on the right bank of the 
river Neutra, about 50 miles E.N.E. from Presburg. It is one of the 
oldest towns in Hungary; and with the ancient castle, cathedral, and 
bishop’s palace, which are seated on a rocky eminence overlooking 
the river, has a very picturesque appearance. Nyir Egyhaza, 30 miles 
N. from Debreczin, population about 16,000, contains Roman Catholic, 
Lutheran, Reformed, and Greek churches, and has some salt and soda 
works. Paks, on the right bank of the Danube, 60 miles S. by W. 
from Buda, population 9000, contains Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
churches, and is a place of some trade. Raab, on the right bank of 
the river of the same name, near its junction with the Danube, about 
45 miles 8.S.E. from Presburg, population 18,000, is a steam-boat 
station and a place of considerable trade. It contains a cathedral, 
several churches, a gymnasium and other schools, and government 
tobacco manufactories. Rosenau, on the Sajo, is a mining town, 
situated in the midst of remarkably fine scenery : population, 7000. 
It is the seat of a bishopric ; contains several churches, convents and 
upper and popular schools ; and carries on manufactures of linen and 
woollen cloths, earthenware, leather, &. Saros Patak, on the right 
bank of the Bodrog, 35 miles 8.E. from Kaschau, population 6000, is 
the seat of a celebrated Calvinistic college. Schemnitz, or Selmeczbdnya, 
about 65 miles N. by W. from Buda-Pesth, the chief town of the 
mining district, is situated in a mountain gorge, and with its suburbs, 
or rather connected villages, contains 22,000 inhabitants. Here isa 
noted mining academy. Stuhl: burg, 38 miles 8.W. from Buda- 
Pesth, population about 5000, or with the suburbs 20,000, is the seat 
of a bishopric, and contains a few fine buildings; but is situated in a 
low boggy site, and is an ill-paved and dirty place. The cattle- 
markets are very large; and there are manufactures of leather, 
woollens, &e. Szathmar-Nemethi is situated on the right bank and 
on an island in the river Szamos, 60 miles E.N.E. from Debreczin: 
population, 15,000. It contains a cathedal, a Roman Catholic 
collegiate school, and three or four churches, A good deal of wine 
is made in the vicinity. Szarvas, on the left bank of the Koros, 
33 miles N.W. from Csaba, population 14,000, contains two or three 
churches, and upper and popular schools, Szegedin occupies a low 
site on both banks of the Theiss, at its confluence with the Maros: 
population, 34,000. The old town, or central town, in which are the 
residences of the merchants, is on the right bank of the Theiss; the 
new town is on the opposite bank, and is connected with the old 
town by a bridge of boats. There are several churches, convents, 
and schools, an old Turkish fortress, a theatre, town-house, very 
large market-place, &c.; but the streets are ill paved and lighted. 
Szegedin is one of the most active commercial towns in the kingdom. 
It exports wine in considerable quantities, corn, seed, tallow, &c.; 
and imports manufactured goods from Vienna and various German 
towns. Its manufactures are woollen goods, leather, soap, and 
tobacco. It is also celebrated for the construction of the boats and 
floating-mills employed on the Hungarian rivers. Szenta, on the 
right bank of the Theiss, 35 miles 8S. from Szegedin, population 
14,000, has a market of some local importance, but is chiefly noted as 
the scene of a great victory gained in 1696 by Prince Eugene over 
the Turks. Szentes, near the left bank of the Theiss, 40 miles N. 
from Szegedin, is another market-town of local importance only. 
Szolnok, on the right bank of the Theiss, 40 miles N. from Szentes, is 
a place of some trade, and contains 12,000 inhabitants. TZ ata, or 
Dotis, near the right bank of the Danube, 13 miles N.E. from 
Comorn, population 9000, contains an old castle, an ancient church, 
and a residence of Count Ksterhazy, where is a celebrated wine-tun, 
which contains 34,700 English gallons, and is generally filled with 
fine Hungarian wine. Thereisanopel, Maria Theresienstadt, or 
Szabadka, about 27 miles 8.W. from Szegedin: population, with the 
suburbs, about 40,000. The public buildings are, several churches, 
convents, upper and popular schools, a town-hall, and extensive _ 
barracks, bere are manufactures of linen, tobacco, and leather; 
and large markets for the sale of horses, cattle, sheep, hides, wool, 
and grain. Tirnaw, 30 miles N.E. from Presburg, population 7000, 
is celebrated for a large and well-filled wine-tun. The town is locally 
known as Little Rome, on account of its numerous churches and 
convents. Vasarhely, the name of two large straggling towns: Hold- 
Mezo-Vasarhely, on Lake Hodos, 16 miles N.E. from Szegedin, 
population 26,500; and Somlo-Vasarhely, on the Torna, population 
25,000. In both towns the inhabitants are mainly dependent on the 
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wine and tobacco trades. Waifzen, on the left bank of the Danube, 
21 miles from Buda-Pesth by the Presburg railway, is an episcopal 
city with 12,000 inhabitants. It is divided into three quarters—one 
occupied by Roman Catholics, another by Protestants, and the third 
by Raitzen, or members of the Greek Church. Waitzen is one of the 
cldest towns in Hungary, and contains Roman and other antiquarian 
remains. The chief modern building is the cathedral erected in 1777, 
and rendered conspicuous at a distance by its lofty dome, Wesprim, 
or Vi also’ the seat of a bishopric, is about 27 miles W.N.W, 
from Stuhlweissenburg: population, 9000. The bishop's residence 
occupies the summit of a steep eminence, once the site of one of the 
most important fortresses in Hungary, A minaret, the only relic left 
of the hitiote Turkish possessors of the town, is now used as a 
watch-tower against fire. Near the town is a round templar or 
goog church. Zombar, near the left bank of the Danube, and 
on the Franzens or Bacser Canal, 30 miles N. by W. from Bacs: 
ot peretg with the suburbs, 21,000. It has some trade in corn 
and cattle, and manufactures silk goods. 

Government, &c.—The Constitution of Hungary, previous to the 
insurrection of 1848, was called a limited monarchy, of which it had 
indeed all the forms, but aristocracy was predominant. The diet con- 
sisting of the Catholic prelates, the magistrates, the representatives of 
the inferior nobles, and the representatives of the towns possessed 
considerable power, These classes called themselves the nation, and 
treated the try as an inferior race, whose business it was to pay 
all the taxes (the nobles, about 350,000 in number, being exempt), 
and to bear all kinds of burdens, After Be, suppression g pe revo- 
lutio movements, the government was placed on nearly the same 
footing as in other provinces of Austria. The pe Pa of the 
people and the feudal privileges of the nobles, which were abolished 
during the supremacy of the popular party, have not however been 
re-established. : 

There is perhaps no country of the same extent which greased such 
a variety of nations as Hungary. The Magyars, or proper Hungarians, 
are origally an Asiatic people; there are also W achians, Arme- 
nians, Germans, Italians, Jews, Servians, and a medley of tribes 
distinguished by names not easily accommodated to English ortho- 
graphy or English pronunciation; Russniaks, Slovacs, Croats, Wen- 
dians, improperly called Vandals (these four and the Servians are of 
Slavonian origin). The inhabitants, except the Jews, are all Christians. 
The Roman Catholic religion is predominant; but Joseph LL estab- 
lished complete toleration, and his successors went much farther, and 
placed the other Christians on an equal footing with the Roman 
Catholics, so that all enjoy by law equal religious liberty, though not 
perhaps with equal security. The Roman Catholics, in 1846, and 
consequently before the division of the kingdom, numbered 6,086,280. 
The members of the Greek Church are divided into United (that is, 
such as have joined the Roman Catholics, and are often blended with 
them) and the Not-united: the former numbered about 605,300, 
the latter 725,700. The Protestants were returned as—Lutherans 
220,400, Calvinists 358,300, but there is little doubt that these 
numbers are much under-stated. Jews are returned as 265,620. The 
Roman Catholic have three archbishops of Colocza, Erlau, and Gran, 
and several bishops. The United Greeks have four bishops. The 
Not-united Greeks have an archbishop and bishops, The Protestants 
have no bishops, but are governed by superintendents and synods, 

With to education Hungary is in a backward state, though 
there are ols in every parish, The public provision made for the 
education of the people (including however the provinces since sepa- 
rated from Hungary) was as follows in 1846 :—A university at Pesth, 
8 schools of art, 21 lyceums, 28 grammar schools, 17 schools of 
philosophy, 95 gymnasia, 40 special, and 12 general schools—in all 222 
upper schools, There were popular schools in every parish or district, 
but the total number is not given. The higher classes of Hungarians 
are highly educated and polished men, and in general remarkably well 
versed in foreign languages, 

History.—The oldest known inhabitants of the country were the 
Pannonians, In the year 377 the Huns established a power here, 
which was vastly increased under Attila, but was overthrown in 489 
by the Goths and Gepidw. These yielded in 526 to the Lombards; 
and when the latter removed to Italy, in 568, the Avari entered, who 
extended their dominion to Bavaria, but were conquered and com- 
pelled to embrace Christianity by Charlemagne. In the 9th century 
the Magyars, originally a people from central Asia, penetrated into 
the couutry, and conquered it in ten years. Their chiefs divided the 
country among them : Arpad, their leader, took half for his own share ; 
the remainder was divided among the inferior chiefs and their fol- 
lowers, and the ancient inhabitants became slaves, Arpad’s grandson 
Geysa embraced the Christian religion, and his son Stephen, the last 
duke, assumed in the year 1000 the title of king, and added Transyl- 
vania to the kingdom. Ladislaus I. and Colomann subdued Slavonia 
and Croatia, and, after many wars, Dalmatia; Bela II. obtained Bosnia; 
Emerich, Servia ; and Andrew IT, and his son Colomann, Galicia. The 
family of Arpad became extinct in the male line in 1301. In 1310 
Charles, brother to Louis 1X. of France, was crowned king of Hun- 
gary, which he raised to a high degree of splendour. Charles having 
married a sister of Casimir, king of Poland, Louis, one of his sons, 
succeeded to that kingdom in 1370. This prince, who is called Louis 


the Great, reigned from 1342 to 1882, and his united 

extended from the Baltic to the Adriatic, On his death Poland and 
Hungary were again separated, and internal troubles broke out. 
Sigismund, who reigned from 1386 to 1437, lost almost all the annexed 
dominions ; the Turks approached the fron and took part in all 
the intestine broils. Under Ladislaus V, and VI. these powerful 
enemies were successfully resisted by the brave John Hunyades, whose 
son Matthias I. was made king in 1458. He proved a very able and 
fortunate monarch; he brought under his dominion Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia, Moravia, Silesia, Lusatia, and great webs of Austria, forming 
an empire of 256,000 square miles in extent, about equal to the present 
Austrian empire. After his death in 1490 the ki fell to pieces ; 
civil commotions and bad government made it an easy to the 
Turks; and Louis II. Tost ‘his crown and life in the fatal of 
Mohacs, which so weakened the Hungarians that they were unable for 
160 years to free their country from the Mohammedans. Ferdinand I. 
of Austria, who had married the sister of Louis, being raised to the 
throne, the strength of Austria was indeed added to that of Hungary, 


but he was obliged to leave Ofen and the finest of Hungary in 
the hands of the Turks, who were not expelled 1686. This was 
partly owing to the unpopularity of the house of A whose 


despotic habits and religious intolerance were most distasteful to the 
Hungarian nobles. Hence arose continued disputes, and frequent 
insurrections, in which the insurgents even went so on some 
occasions as to call the Turks to their aid. This was done by the 
celebrated leader Tekely, who with his allies had nearly got possession 
of Vienna in 1683, which was chiefly indebted for its preservation to the 
Poles under John Sobieski. The treaty of Carlovitz, 1699, delivered 
Transylvania and Hungary from the Turkish yoke. The fatal civil 
wars and insurrections ceased in 1711, and the house of Austria has 
since remained in possession of the country. 

In 1848-49 however the Austrian sovereignty was seriously 
imperilled. For some years a powerful national party had been 
organised and an active opposition maintained in the diet, chiefly 
under Count Szecheny, while patriotic feelings had been by every 
possible means stimulated throughout the country. The Austrian 
government had in vain endeavoured to re the movement, and 
the diet of 1847-48 opened with more of hope and energy than ever 
on the part of the national Louis Kossuth, the avowed 
leader of the more advanced liberals, had been returned as repre- 
sentative for the county of Pesth. The Austrian government 


appeared inclined to conciliate the H ians, and emperor 
ed great popularity by ‘opening the diet by a in the 

; ; 
e, The proceedings of the diet were however soon 


interrupted by news of the successful revolution in Paris, which 
created intense excitement, and was speedily followed by a large 
increase of the popular demands. The emperor yielded to most of 
the earlier popular requirements, A Hungarian ministry was formed, 
and various liberal measures passed the diet and received the royal 
assent. These measures formed Hi and Transylvania into one 
kingdom, established an annual diet indissoluble by the king, very 
largely extended the s created a national abolished all 
feudal privileges, and made numerous other concessions to the popes 
will, But they contained in them the germ of future mischief. Wi 
the intense feeling of nationality which always appears to render the 
Magyar blind to everything but the dominance of the Hungarian 
name and race, proposals had been made, which, if fully carried out, 
would have rendered Croatia and Slavonia subordinate to Hungary, 
and the use of the Magyar language ni in all official 
communications. The Croatians and Slavonians assembled and 
denounced the measures of the diet, and declared their determi- 
nation not to obey the orders of the Hungarian ministry; at the 
same time they demanded from the emperor that i 
Dalmatia, and the Slavonian counties [Sersta] should be united 
into a province, with a diet and ministry of its own. From 
protests and yotes, they soon passed to action; an army was formed, 
and under their Ban, Jellachich, proceeded to invade H y> 
whose regiments were at this time in Italy, The Hungarian i 
freely supplied money, volunteers offered themselves apandantie] 
government raised troops, and found excellent commanders in the 
numerous Polish officers who proffered their services. The Emperor 
of Austria issued a proclamation ordering the Croats to retire to 
their own country; but their leader had good reason to question the 
sincerity of the command, and did not hesitate to disobey it. The 
policy of the emperor was to play off the races against each other : 
Sredtiag the strength of both, he wished to weaken both. As soon 
as he felt himself strong enough he threw off the mask. A royal 
commissioner, Count Lemberg, was sent with orders to dissolve the 
diet, and assume the direction of affairs. He was about to enter 
Pesth for this purpose when the populace, excited almost to frenzy 
by the speeches of their leaders, set upon him as he was crossing the 
bridge between Buda and Pesth, him from his carriage, and 
assassinated him, From this time all hope of reconciliation may be 
said to have passed away. The Hungarian mi resigned its 
functions, and a Committee of Defence was established to carry on 
the government, with Kossuth as its president. Their military pro- 
ceedings met on the whole with remarkable success, On the abdi- 
cation of Ferdinand, the Hungarian diet passed a resolution refusing 
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to acknowledge the right of the new emperor to the sovereignty of 
Hungary, and declaring that no allegiance was due to Francis Joseph 
until crowned with the consent of the nation. But the Austrian 
councils were now directed by men of firmer resolves; and the 
reply was a manifesto announcing the emperor’s determination to 

uce the revolted provinces by force of arms. Windischgratz 
marched into Hungary at the head of a large Austrian army, before 
which the Hungarian forces were fain to retreat. The diet now 
adopted the resolve of sending a deputation to the Austrian camp to 
treat for peace. The deputation headed by the patriotic Count Louis 
Batthyany accordingly went, but instead of treating, Windischgratz 
seized them as traitors. Buda-Pesth was occupied’ by the Austrians 
(Jan. 3, 1849), and the diet removed to Debreczin. The war went on 
with varying success, but dissension broke out among the Hungarian 
leaders both in the council and the camp. General Gérgei, who was 
appointed to the command of one of the most important divisions of the 
patriotic army, openly censured the proceedings of the national govern- 
ment in addresses to his troops. The chief command of the army had 
been given to a Polish general, Dembinsky, to the great annoyance of 
the superior Hungarian officers, a majority of whom refused to serve 
under him. Dembinsky was accordingly deposed by a council of 
officers. The government was too weak or too infirm of purpose to 
erush this insubordination. Kossuth repaired to the camp, but 
instead of insisting on obedience to the government, he succumbed to 
the decision of the officers,and nominated General Vetter as commander 
in the place of Dembinsky. Vetter however was soon made to give 
way to Girgei. These internal disputes were paralysing the move- 
ments of the main pode sod ight have been ~~ had not a ugk 
of strength been brought by the courage an e successes of the 
troops commanded Sony Damyanics; and when they joined, a great 
file uns fought at Szolnok, on the Theiss, followed by others at 
Hatvan, Beecske, and Issaszeg, in which the Austrians were wholly 
defeated. In Northern Transylvania the Hungarians, under the 
Polish general Bem, met with brilliant successes, not only defeating 
the Austrians under General Liiders, but driving out also the Russian 
auxiliaries under Puckner. The Emperor of Austria having published 
the outline of a constitutional charter by which the whole Austrian 
empire was to be rendered ‘one and indivisible,’ and Hungary reduced 
c uently to a mere Austrian province, with the loss of all its long- 
cherished and peculiar privileges, Kossuth proposed to the diet to 
declare the independence of Hungary. His proposition was carried 
at once; and on the next day, April 14th, 1849, Hungary was declared 
to be an independent state, and Kossuth was chosen to be president 
of the provisional government, which was to conduct affairs until the 
future pact of government should be decided on. 

The declaration of independence was received with disfavour by 
the Hungarian officers, and does not appear to have been welcomed 
by the army generally or the great body of the people. It brought 
matters to a crisis, Whe army after a series of successes advanced to 
Buda, which after a short siege was stormed and taken. The govern- 
ment, with the diet, returned to the ancient capital. Gdrgei, notwith- 

ing his insubordination, was not only maintained in the supreme 
command of the army, but appointed minister of war. Availing 
himself of his additional power he removed from their commands 
Dembinsky, Guyon, and cies foreign officers, with such of the native 
officers as were known to be attached to the government. He then 
pronounced against the declaration of independence. His retention 
as commander-in-chief and minister of war was of course incompatible 
with the maintenance of the government. Kossuth wished to 
remove him, but shrunk from the attempt. Resembling Lamartine 
in the extraordinary power which his eloquence over the 
ular mind, Kossuth resembled him also in infirmity of purpose. 
When promptness was most needed he hesitated. When decision alone 
could avert ruin he wavered. He did so now, and the last hope of 
H ian independence vanished. It may indeed be doubted 
w the utmost energy would not now have been too late. For 
the Emperor of Russia, on the plea that the declaration of inde- 
pendence threatened the dismemberment of the Austrian empire, 
announced his intention to interfere. A powerful Russian army, 
commanded by Paskiewitsch, crossed the Hungarian frontier, and 
formed a junction with the Austrians under i Soom Detached 
bodies of Hungarian troops in vain attempted to check their progress ; 
and the main body slowly retreated towards Arad, leaving the capital 
open to Haynau, who took possession of it. The Hungarian army now 
concentrated in front of Arad, whither the government had removed, 
Haynau quickly followed, and succeeded in crossing the Theiss near 
Szoreg, after x hard fought battle in which the national forces, under 
Bem, were defeated with the loss of more than 10,000 men. 

The t now giving way to despair sought to open separate 

aaron, with the Russian commander; these proved unavailing; 
they then offered to invest Gérgei with full powers to treat for 
peace, These he refused to accept; and eventually they resolved to 
appoint him dictator. Kossuth thereupon issued a proclamation, 
August 11th, 1849, in which he announced his own resignation of 
power into the hands of Gérgei, and the investiture of the latter 
with dictatorial authority. Having solemnly ‘before God and the 
thee ye Gérgei to do his best to save the national existence, 
fled into Turkey. Gérgei immediately concluded the 
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negociation he had already commenced with the Russian commander, 
by agreeing as governor and dictator to surrender unconditionally. 
Accordingly, on the 17th of August, his army 24,000 strong, with 
150 guns, laid down their arms. Gorgei directed the officers of the 
various garrisons and detachments scattered throughout the country 
also to surrender; most obeyed, but a few refused. Their resistance 
was of course unavailing, and the war was virtually at an end. A 
large number of the officers and soldiers as well as civilians suc- 
ceeded in escaping into Turkey, where they were hospitably received. 
Austria and Russia made a united demand that the refugees should 
be given up to Austria, or at least expelled from Turkey, but the 
Porte nobly refused to do either, notwithstanding the threats of the 
Northern powers to use force; and England and France having 
announced their intention to support the Sultan’s determination by 
sending a fleet, if necessary, the refugees were permitted to remain 
without further molestation. 

In Hungary the suppression of the revolution was followed by a 
series of trials and executions, attended by circumstances of extreme 
cruelty. The country has been continued under military rule, until 
quite recently. All the national privileges have been abrogated, and 
the people have been subjected to a succession of severe coercive 
measures, Almost the only permanent benefit which has been 
secured by the revolution appears to be the abolition of the feudal 
privileges and distinctions, which have not been reimposed, and are 
not likely to be, as it is not the policy of the government to restore 
the power of the nobles. 

HUNGERFORD, Berkshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the ish of Hungerford, is situated on the river 
Kennet, in 51° 25’ N. lat., 1° 31’ W. long., distant. 27 miles W. by S. 
from Reading, 64 miles W. by S. from London by road, and 61} miles 
by the Great Western railway. The population of the town of Hunger- 
ford was 2255 in 1851. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry 
of Berks and diocese of Oxford. Hungerford Poor-Law Union con- 
tains 21 parishes and townships, with an area of 95,867 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 20,131. 

The town of Hungerford consists chiefly of one long street, in the 
centre of which is the market-house. The streets are lighted with 
gs and paved. Besides the parish church there are chapels for 

esleyan and Primitive Methodists and Independents. Near the 
church is the Free Grammar school, which in 1851 had 54 scholars, 
of whom 9 were free, The annual income from endowment is 20, 
and a house, There are also National schools and a savings bank. 
A county court is held. The town is dependent on agriculture. 
The market is on Wednesday. There are four fairs in the course of 
the year ; two of them are sheep fairs. The Kennet is not navigable, 
but the town possesses water communication by the Kennet and Avon 
Canal. The river fishery is strictly preserved. 

HUNS, HUNNI, the name given by historians to several nomadic 
Scythian tribes which devastated the Roman empire in the 5th 
century. These people inhabited the plains of Tartary near the 
borders of the Chinese empire for several centuries before our era, 
and were known to the Chinese by the name of Hiong-nu, and also 
Han, They made many incursions into China, and it was to put a 
stop to them that the Chinese built their great wall, about two cen- 
turies B.¢. In aftertimes they became divided into the Northern and 
Southern Huns, The Northern Huns, defeated by the Chinese about 
A.D. 93, emigrated westward as far as the Volga, where they met the 
Alanni, or Alani, another powerful Scythian tribe, which they routed 
and drove beyond the Tanais, or Don. The Huns then encamped in 
the plains between the Volga and the Tanais, and as far south as the 
ridge of the Caucasus, where they remained for more than two cen- 
turies. Under the emperor Valens they first crossed the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, drove before them the Ostrogoths and Visigoths, and obliged 
the latter to cross the Danube, when the emperor granted them lands 
in Thrace, The Huns were joined by numerous other Scythian 
hordes, and were looked upon with equal dread by the Gothic and 
Teutonic nations and by the Romans. Their features and general 
appearance are described by the Roman historians as hideous and 
repulsive, and their manners as savage in the extreme. (‘ Ammianus,’ 
b. 31.) The Huns being now on the frontiers of the empire, had 
frequent wars with the Romans, and their incursions were dreadful 
though not lasting. After the death of their chief, Attila, the various 
tribes under his sway quarrelled among themselves, and, being attacked 
by the Goths, were driven back beyond the Tanais. Part of them 
settled in Pannonia, to which they gave the name of Hungary, but 
the present Hungarians, or Magyars, came from a different and much 
later immigration. Under Heraclius many of the Huns embraced 
Christianity, After that period their name is no longer mentioned 
in history. 

HUNTINGDON, the capital of Huntingdonshire, a market-town, 
parliamentary and municipal borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, is situated on the left bank of the river Ouse, in 52° 21’ N. lat., 
0° 11’ W. long., 59 miles N. from London by road and by the Great 
Northern railway. The population of the municipal borough in 
1851 was 3882; that of the parliamentary borough was 6219. The 
borough is governed by 4aldermen and 12 councillors, one of whom is 
mayor ; and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. The 


livings are in the archdeaconry of Huntingdon and diocese of Ely. 
R 
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Huntingdon Poor-Law Union contains 33 parishes and townships, with 
an area of 75,031 acres, and a population in 1851 of 20,994. 

The town is connected with the village of Godmanchester by a 
causeway across the meadows, which in time of floods are overflowed 
by the Ouse. In this causeway are three bridges: the principal one, 
over the main channel of the Ouse, is of stone, and ancient; it has 
six arches, The principal street extends about a mile north-west 
from the over the Ouse, and contains many respectable houses ; 
it is lighted with gas and paved. All Saints church, rebuilt in 1620, 
is of the late perpendicular style, but is much mutilated. St. Mary's 

urch has a fine tower in the perpendicular style; the chancel is 
early English. There are places of worship for Independents, Wesleyan 
Methodists, and Quakers. The market-place is tolerably spacious; 
the town-hall is a brick building, containing court-rooms and an 
aasembly.room. There are a county jail and house of correction, and 
a borough jail. Among the old structures must be named Oliver 
Cromwell's house, which is still designated Cromwell House, The 
trade of the town is principally in wool and corn: the market is on 


Saturday ; fairs are held on the Tuesday before Easter, and on the 


second Tuesday in May. Patent bricks and tiles are manufactured. 
There are a small theatre, an old bath in a neglected state, and a race- 
course ; the races are in the beginning of August. The town has an 
infirmary and dispensary, a savings bank, a literary institution with a 
museum and library, a county library, National and British schools, 
Walden’s Charity school for boys, Fishborne's Charity school for girls, 
a Girls school of Industry, and an Infant school. The Grammar 
school, founded about a.p, 1200 by David, earl of Huntingdon, after- 
wards king of Scotland, has an income from endowment of 1001. a 
year, with a house for the master. It possesses two exhibitions for 
the Cambridge University. The number of scholars in 1852 was 67. 
At this school Oliver Cromwell received part of his education. The 
Grammar school is attached to St. John’s hospital, the master of 
which is patron of the school. The County school for boys is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, s 

Huntingdon is on the Ermine-street, and stands near the site of a 
Roman station. In the year 917 Edward the Elder built, or rebuilt, 
a castle at Huntingdon, of which traces of the outworks yet remain, 
In 1645 the king’s forces entered Huntingdon after a short resistance, 
and plundered it. Henry of Huntingdon, one of our ancient chro- 
niclers, and Oliver Cromwell, were born in this town. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE, an inland county of E d, situated 
between 52° 8’ and 52° 36’ N. lat., 0° 3’ E. and 0° 30’ W. long. It is 
bounded N. and N.W. by Northamptonshire, 8.W. by Bedfordshire, 
and on all other sides by Cambri i The area of the county is 
230,865 statute acres, or 361 square miles, ,The population of the 
county was 64,183 in 1851. It is in size one of the smallest of the 
English counties, only Middlesex and Rutland being less, 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communications.—Huntingdonshire has 
no high hills. An elevated ridge enters the county from the south, 
near Potton in Bedfordshire, and runs northward till it subsides in 
the valley of the Ouse near Huntingdon. Another elevated tract 
runs west from the border of Cambridgeshire to Huntingdon, and 
from thence turns north-west to the valley of the Nene at Wansford, 
west of Peterborough: to the north and north-east of this ridge the 
county is comprehended in the great fen district of the lower Ouse, 
Nene, and Welland. 

The principal rivers are the Ouse and the Nene, with their respec- 
tive tributaries. The Ouse touches the border of the county about 
a mile and a half above St, Neots, and flows past that town along 
the border to the junction of a stream from the neighbourhood of 
Higham Ferrers (Northamptonshire); after which it flows in a 
northerly direction to Huntingdon; thence in an easterly direction 
to Holywell, on the border of the county below St. Ives; and from 
thence along the border of the county to Earith, where it enters 
Cambridgeshire ; its whole length within the county or on the border 
is 23 miles, all navigable, There are several feeders of the Ouse, which 
are all small. 

The Nene runs along the border, and has no part of its course within 
the county. It first touches the county at Elton, below Oundle, whence 
it flows northward to Wansford ; it then turns eastward to Standground 
Sluice, a little below Peterborough, where it leaves the county. The old 
channel of the river is only in parts made use of for the navigation. 
The Forty-Foot Drain, or Vermuiden’s Drain, is a navigable cut from 
the Old Nene, near Ramsey, to the Old Bedford River in Cambridge- 
shire, which belongs to the system of the Ouse. 

The ‘Meres,’ Ramsey, and Ugg, are large pools or lakes, Whittlesea 
Mere was the largest of this class of lakes, covering an area of several 
square miles, affording excellent sailing and fishing, and much fre- 

ented in the summer by parties of pleasure. It Tus recently been 

ed and reclaimed for cultivation. [Bepronp Leven.) Ramee 
Mere and Ugg Mere are visited by abundance of aquatic wild-fow 
A considerable part of the county is destitute of springs, and is 
supplied with water from ponds, 

@ high north road to Edinburgh enters this county on the south- 
east side between Caxton in Cambridgeshire and Huntingdon; and 
passing through Huntingdon, Stilton, and Norman Cross, quits the 
county on the north-west side. Another road from London, which 
passes through Barnet and Baldock, unites with the high north road 


at Aloonbury Hill, between Huntingdon and Stilton. The Lincoln 
road turns off from the north road at Norman Cross, and runs 
by Peterborough into Linco! A road which branches off from 

e north road through Baldock, on the border of the county, passes 


tallway 
proceeds npg age 


length in Huntingdonshire being about 25 miles, The Cambridge, 
St. Ives, and Huntingdon railway runs from the 
railway at Hu on to the Eastern Counties line at Cambri 
A branch from this line runs from St. Ives north-eastward to 
Geological Character.—Huntingdonshire belongs to the oolite 
The south-eastern part of the county is sae i 
which rises into low hills in Huntingdonshire. 
excepting the Fens, and perhaps a narrow strip on the western side 
the esi Ch oceupied ny ts Oxford clay, which forms the 
between the middle and lower assem of oolites, - The thickness 
of this formation is probably from 500 to 700 feet: its position is 
nearly horizontal. On the south-eastern border of the county is some 
peor ey The hills on the confines of ag pe ire and 
orthamptonshire which overhang the valley of the None are of the 
bags = Bae de marble, Tis ls “t 
timate, Soil, Agriculture.— climate untingdonshire 
takes of that of the inland counties, The low and flat districts, which 
are mostly drained fens, are subject to fogs, and not so healthy as the 
higher parts; but when well drained and cultivated, Ger bene 


and 
in 
this county, 
nex: f th in The of Huntingdon 
t part of the county is in pasture, county un! 
is rather bare of trees, in, o. peaey. paris, Sens ie ans 
and are profitable, Horses are invariably used for the plough. T' 
cows kept for the dairy are mostly of the Yorkshire or Durham 
breed of short-horns. The sheep are mostly of the Leicester breed. 
The hogs are of the Berkshire or Leicestershire breeds, with various 
crosses, 

Divisions, Towns, &c,—The county of Huntingdon is divided into 
four hundreds as follows:—Norman Cross, north; Hurstingstone, 
east ewes west ; soasanes south, ere is one yard 
tary borough, and county and market-to UNTINGDON, including 
the municipal boroughs of Huntingdon and Gnienaachasier? and four 
other market-towns, Kimbolton, EY, St. Ives, and St. Nzors. 
Kimbolton we describe here, the others will be found under their 
respective titles, 

imbolton, is on the western side of the county, 11 miles W. by 8. 
from Huntingdon, and 63 miles N, by W. from : population 
of the parish 1653. The town is pleasantly situated, but is small and 
unimportant, ‘The church has a tower at the west end surmounted 
with a lofty spire; it contains some fine aeseme of carved wood, 
The Moravians, Baptists, and Wesle ethodists have places of 
worship, The Grammar and Agricultural school, founded in 1600, 
had 14 grammar scholars, and 18 agricultural scholars in 1852; a 
Boys school and an Infant school are supported by the Duke of Man- 
chester, Kimbolton Castle, an ancient stone building, the seat of the 
Montagues, dukes of Manchester, was the residence of Catherine of 
Aragon, first wife of Henry VIIL, after her divorce; it has since 
undergone many alterations. Some lace is made in Kimbolton, The 
market is on Friday, and there are two yearly fairs. 

The following are some of the more Kaviees villages, with their 
parish population in 1851, and a few other particulars :— 

Alconbury, 54 miles N.N.W. from Huntingdon, population 967, is 
situated on the line of the Ermine-street; the Shureh, which is chiely 
in the early English style, consists of a chancel and nave, with clere- 
story and aisles, and has a tower at the west end, surmounted with a 
spire. There are a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and National 
schools, Brampton, 2 miles §.W. from Huntingdon, population 1281, 
is situated on the river Ouse; the church is a handsome edifice, partly 
7 Wig eml ag the chancel is decorated, the tower at the west end is 
of the 17th century, Buckden, 4 miles S.W. from Ruan rie 
lation 1172; the church is a fine specimen of dic hi 
ture; the tower at the west end is surmounted with a handsome spire. 
Near the church are the remains of the Bishop's Palace. The chief 
abd the edifice was erected about 1480, by Bishop Rotherham. 

he Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists have ay 3 worship. There 
are Endowed, National, and Infant schools. me fine residences for 
families are in the vicinity, iton, near the right bank of the river 
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Nene, 20 miles N.W. by N. from Huntingdon: population, 878. The 
church has a fine tower, in the perpendicular style. The nave and 
chancel are of the decorated style. The Wesleyan Methodists have a 
chapel, and there are Woolley’s Endowed school for boys, a school for 
girls, and an hospital for widows. Eynesbury, 9 miles 8. by W. 

Hunti n, population 1233, is an ancient village close to the 
town of St. Neots. The church consists of a nave, chancel, and aisles, 
with clerestory, and a tower on the south side of the chancel. The 
Free school for and girls was founded by the Rev. William Palmer, 
rector of the parish. enstanton, 5 miles E.S.E. from Huntingdon, 
population 1070 ; the church consists of chancel, nave with clerestory, 
and aisles; a tower with a broach spire is at the west end. There is 
a magnificent east window of seven lights, 17 feet wide. There are 
pels for Baptists; National and British schools, an Infant 
school, and a Free school. Great Gidding, 12 miles N.W. from Hunt- 
ingdon : population, 563. The church is chiefly early English. There 


the river Ouse, which here divides the county from Cambridgeshire, 
~ hte Huntingdon, population 915; is named from a 

at the foot of the hill on which the church stands, to which 
numerous devotees in former times resorted. The church is chiefly 
the tower, at the west end, is decorated, the west side 


extra- 
ing respectively 693, 420, and 280. 
early 


are earl 
ethodists, and National schools for boys and girls, Somersham, 
9 miles E.N.E. from Huntingdon: population, 1653. The church 
consists of chancel, nave with cl , aisles, and a tower at the 
west end. The chancel is early English, the tower is of the early 
decorated style. The streets are paved, the cost being defrayed from 
an endowment left for that purpose. The Baptists and Wesleyan 
Methodists have places of worship, and there is an endowed National 
school. Fairs are held in June and November. d is on 
the Nene, 19 miles N. by W. from Huntingdon, and one mile and a 
from Peterborough 


church is —_ 


Huntingdon : population, 1996. 


The church is a spacious edifice, of 
various dates. e tower is a 


fine early English one; and in 


crocketed spire with 4s gee y and flying buttresses. The Wesleyan 
8 
Book. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Purposes.—Huntingdonshire 
is in the diocese of Ely, and it constitutes an archdeaconry. The 
county is included in the Norfolk circuit; the assizes and quarter- 

s are held at Huntingdon, where is the county jail. Hunting- 

ire and Cambridgeshire form but one shrievalty. By the Poor- 

Law Commissioners Huntingdonshire is divided into three Unions— 
Huntingdon, St. Ives, and St. Neots. These Unions contain 87 
with an area of 202,362 acres, and a population in 1851 of 

60,085. County courts are held at Huntingdon and St, Neots. The 
returns two members to Parliament, and two members are 


county J 
_ Teturned:for the borough of Huntingdon. 


History and Antiquities.—Two Roman stations are considered to 
have been in this county—Durolipons, or Duroliponte, near Godman- 
chester ; and Durobrivz, at Water Newton, on the Huntingdonshire 
side of the river Nene, Stone-coffins, coins, fragments of Roman 
pottery, a small urn, and other Roman remains, have been dug up 


at various places in the county. Of ancient roads, the Roman Ermine- 
street crossed the county, from south-by-east to north-by-west, through 
Durolipons and Durobrive, and nearly in the line of the present north 
road through Royston. The Via Devana crossed the county, passing 
from near Cambridge by Durolipons to Ratz, or Leicester. 

In the earlier part of the Saxon period this county was included in 
the kingdom of the Eastern Angles, and is said to have been even then 
called Hunteduneseyre, or Huntandunescyre: it was subsequently 
annexed to Mercia, and shared the fate of that kingdom. Waltheof, 
son of Siward, an Anglo-Saxon noble who held the earldom or county 
and most of the land in it, having married Judith, William the Con- 
queror’s niece, was made by that monarch Earl of Huntingdon. He 
was afterwards beheaded by the Conqueror’s order. The earldom of 
Huntingdon was successively conferred on Simon de St. Liz, and 
David, prince (afterwards king) of Scotland, who married Maud, or 
Matilda, daughter of Waltheof. The earldom is now in the possession 
of a branch of the Hastings family. j 

There were anciently two abbeys in the county; one at Ramsey, 
and one of the Cistercian order at Sawtry St. Judith. There are no 
remains of the buildings. At Stoneleigh was a small priory of 
Augustine canons, and a Benedictine nunnery on the site of Hinchin- 
brook House. > 

Of the churches, Woodstone had in the tower, before its recent 
re-erection, some portions of Anglo-Saxon architecture. Alwalton, 
Bury, Conington, Fletton, Hartford, and Ramsey have some portions 
of Norman architecture. The tower of Chesterton church is a good 
specimen of early English, with a fine spire. Upton, Leighton, 
Bromswold, and Wootton churches have also some fine portions of 
early English architecture. Elton church is partly of the decorated 
style; and St. Neots is a fine example of the perpendicular. 

In the civil wars of Charles I. Huntingdon was plundered in 1645 
by the Royalists under the king’s own command. In 1646 the Earl 
of Holland and the Duke of Buckingham with 100 horse were beset 
in St. Neots. The Duke of Buckingham forced his way through the 
Parliamentary soldiers, but the Earl of Holland surrendered without 
resistance, 

Statistics —According to the Returns of the Census, taken in 1851, 
it ap that there were then in the county 196 places of worship, 
of which 96 belonged to the Established Church, 46 to Methodists, 
30 to Baptists, and 7 to Independents. The total number of sittings 
provided was 45,023. The number of Sunday schools was 130, of 
which 77 belonged to the Church of England, 25 to Methodists, 19 to 
Baptists, and 3 to Independents. The number of Sunday scholars 
was 9444. The total number of Day schools in the county in 1851 
was 230, of which 95 were public schools with 6631 scholars, and 135 
were private schools with 2552 scholars. There were 4 evening 
schools for adults in the county, with 60 pupils. Of literary and 
scientific institutions there were 3 in the county with 242 members, 
and with 1936 volumes in the libraries belonging to them. In 1852 
there was 1 savings bank in the county at Huntingdon. The amount 
owing to depositors on November 20th 1852 was 64,0677. 17s. 1d. 

HUNTLY, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, a burgh of barony and market- 
town in the parish of Huntly, is situated in 57° 27’ N. lat., 2° 48’ 
W. long., near the junction of the rivers Bogie and Doveran, and on 
the road between Aberdeen and Elgin, distant about 40 miles N.W. 
from Aberdeen. The population of the town in 1851 was 3131. 

The town is clean, and lighted with gas, and the streets are gene- 
rally well built. The principal streets cross each other at right angles, 
and form at the point of intersection a market-place. An ancient 
bridge crosses the Doveran, and a modern one the Bogie. Besides the 
parish church there are chapels for Free Church and United Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, Independents, and Roman Catholics. In the 
neighbourhood are the ruins of Huntly Castle, destroyed in 1594; 
near which is the modern mansion, Huntly Lodge, the seat of the 
Duke of Richmond. 

HUNTSVILLE. [Atapama.] 

HURDWAR. [Hrypusray.] 

HURIEL. [Attter.] 

HURLEY. [Berxsure.] 

HURON, LAKE AND DISTRICT. [Canapa.] 

HURRAR, called also HARRAR and ADHARI, is a country with 
a large commercial town of the same name, in the eastern of 
Africa, and situated between Ankober, the capital of Shoa, and the 
harbour of Burburah. 

According to the accounts of the natives of the adjacent countries, 
the town is so large that it takes two hours to go round it at a quick 
pace. It is surrounded by a wall of stone and mud, which is about 
12 feet high and 3 feet thick, and kept in good repair. There are” 
5 gates. The houses are generally built of stone and whitewashed, 
with flat roofs. There are however some few huts resembling those 
in Shoa, The emir and the principal inhabitants have houses of two 
stories, There are said to be many mosques within the town, which 
is well supplied with water from numerous springs in its vicinity. 
Close to the town is a river called Sambi. 

The inhabitants are rigid Mohammedans, and, according to 
D’Abbadie, there is a law in force which prohibits any white man 
from entering the town. The principal occupation of the people is 
that of tilling the soil, which for several miles around is highly 
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quantities are 


Zeila, and thence to Arabia. are weavers, blacksmi 

gold and silver smiths, The lances made in Hurrar are in 
estimation. Kafilas arrive at all seasons. The princi 
which pass between Hurrar and Burburah and Zeila, which two last- 
mentioned places may be considered as the ports of Hurrar, a 


as ointment for cooling the body; it is also mixed up wi 

and made up into cakes, which are said to be very palatable, 
export also to Burburah slaves, both male and female, and 
receive in return blue and white coarse cloth, Indian piece-goods, 
European prints, silk, silk-thread, red cotton- , beads, zine, 


Smaller kafilas depart almost every month to Shoa, except during 
the rainy season. av. chiefly export articles obtained from Burburah 


and Arusie and Chercher, two towns or encampments of the Gallas, 
situated west and south-west of Hurrar: the articles of export and 
import are imperfectly known. 
e climate of Hurrar is said to be similar to that of Shoa, but not 

yoy cold. The language bears an affinity to the Amharic, but 

e Arabic character is used in writing. The ruler of Hurrar has the 
title of Emir, and the succession is hereditary. He is frequently at 
war with the Galla tribes. 

(London Geographical Journal, vols. xii. and xiv.; D'Abbadie, 
Letter ; Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society, vol. ii.) 

HURSLEY, Hampshire, a village and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union in the parish of Hursley, is situated in 51° 1’ N. lat., 1° 23’ 
W. long., distant 5 miles S.W. from Winchester, and 67 miles 8,W. 
from London. The population of the parish of Hursley in 1851 was 
1532. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
Winchester. Hursley Poor-Law Union contains four parishes, with 
an area of 16,200 acres, and a population in 1851 of 2570. The 
parish church is a handsome and costly building in the decorated 
style, erected within the last few years at the expense of the Rev. J. 
Keble, vicar of Hursley. There are in the village National schools. 
Hursley Park adjoins the village; the mansion is finely situated, and 
the is well stocked with deer. 

TPIERREPOINT. [Sussex.] 

HURWORTH. [Duruax.] 

HYDASPES. INDUSTAN, } 

HYDE. [Cuesnirz.] 

HYDRA ISLAND. [Gruzce.]} 

HYDRABAD. [Hrypusrax. 

HYERES, a town in the French department of Var, situated 
11 miles E. from Toulon, on the southern slope of a hill that looks 
over a beautiful plain covered with plantations of the orange, citron, 


vine, olive, pomegranate, mulberry, and palm, and terminating in the 


Mediterranean, stands in 43° 7’ N. lat., 6° 7’ E. long., and has 9966 | 
inhabitants. It is considered one of the healthiest winter residences 


in the south of France, bei 


peeto square, which is adorned with a column surmounted 
w 


The 


Hy?res. Several Roman remains have 
la sop} 
HYMETTOUS. [Arrica.] 


Y 

coincident with those of Mazanderan, and its name 

‘be still preserved in the modern Gurkan or 

pet ay 0 we 

towards the Caspian and was according one 500 ae 
uci and figs; though the land was not much cultivated. 

fp aeeienacane ene 


Previous to the Persian conquest H. i y aes 
subject to the Chorasmii. (Hi: iii. ee ormed, 
the Parthi, Chorasmii, Sogdi, and Arii, the 16th satrapy 
Hystaspes, and contributed 300 talents. (Herod, iii. 93. 
dissolution of the Persian empire Hyrcania became subject 
Macedonians; but it remained in their power for only a short time. 
(Strabo, p. 350.) It aj afterwards to have become independent ; 
since Josephus (‘De lo-Jud.,’ vii. 27) mentions a king of 
Hyrcanians in the time of Vespasian, w of 
passes ee the mountains, which are known by the name of 


Strabo informs us that there were several towns in 
which the most important were Talabroce, Samariane (the 
of Ptolemy), Carta, and i Arrian mentions (‘Anab.,’ 
Zadracarta, which (as well as Tape) was probably identical wi 
as the capital; and Ptolemy gives us as the capital a town Hyre 
which he places in the eastern part of the province, The ; 
rivers were the Maxera, the Socanaa, which to pechaae ee mete 
the modern Gourgaun, the Sarnejus (Atrek), the Syderis, and 


as, 
HYTHE, Kent, a municipal and i boro a market- 
town oe thas Port ta the of Hythe is poe 


south coast in 51° 5’ N, lat., 1° 5’ E. long., distant 15 miles 8. from 
Canterbury, and 65 miles S.E. by 8. from London. The L 
of the municipal borough of Hythe in 1851 was 2857 ; of the 


parliamentary borough, which includes the towns of Folkestone and 
Sandgate, with some smaller places, was 13,164. The borough 
governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, one of whom is ay ep 
| and returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a 


etual cu in the arch and diocese of Canterbury. 
ythe, m the Saxon word Hyth, a haven, is believed 
| to owe its origin to the decay of West Hythe and Lympne, or Limne 


It was early a place of importance, 
me ape once had, ing to 


smaller ones 
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yAst JAXT.] gloomy, and infested by clouds of gnats. The most extensive mass 

IBE was the ancient name of Spain in use among the Greek | of icy mountains is that called Klofa Jékul, in the south-east part of 


over Spain, Southern Gaul, part of Italy, and the islands of Corsica, 


and Sardinia, and he attempts to prove this by the affinity 
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BRAILOW, a large town in Wallachia, 
the Danube, 15 miles S. from Galatz, 
N.E. from Bukharest, and has about 20,000 inhabitants. It 
the Turkish fortress of Matchin, and is the 
Wallachia, whence the corn and other products 
exported. The town has of late years risen 
bp ag Its in 1838 was 
. ¢ harbour, formed by an arm of the 
an island. There are extensive ies and 
the town. Between 600 and 700 vessels enter and 
~cabange cberage fl Many of the inhabitants are in 

the Danube. In the wars between the 
in the 18th century the town was more than 
by the Russians, who burnt it in 1770. After 
-Kainardji in 1774 the town was strongly forti- 
manner; but the Russians took it again in 1828, 
its defences, It was restored to Turkey by the 
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), a large island in the 
extends from 63° 24’ to 
Its shape resembles 
a heart, with the point turned to the south. 

extremity, is about 200 miles from the 
Greenland. Its is 38,200 square miles: the popu- 
. at rig Le gy 
celand, especially western part, are deepl 
fiords, or inlets of the sea, Uieh ben dha celaanen er 
flow from the numerous mountains and glaciers of 
. The island is crossed from east to west by ridges of 
irregular mountains, which run nearer to the south than 
coast, the longer rivers flowing towards the north. From 
ridges numerous offsets branch out in all directions towards the 
run through the various peninsulas, and terminate in high and 
eee recenentorien. Between these offsets in the vicinity of the 
are fine valleys, in which the inhabitants have erected their 
dwellings ; and many of the low mountains are covered with a coarse 
which affords summer pasture to their cattle. The best 
spots are on or near the banks of the fiords, where factories 
are built for the purpose of trade and sbippi But the majority of 
the inhabitants five in detached cottages or a certain number 
of which constitute a parish, haviog a church and an incumbent of 
Lutheran communion as in Denmark. The interior of 
is a dreary desert, through which one may travel 200 miles 
without meeting any trace of human existence; It consists partly of 
snow mountains called Yokuls, or Jokuls, ge which are also 
volcanoes, and 
volcanic sand. 


partly of vast tracts covered with lava, scorim, and 
called Myvatn, is about 40 miles round; its banks are barren and 
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There are also several lakes, the largest of which, 


the island, which lies behind another range of mountains that line 
the coast, and forms a mass of ice and snow estimated to cover no 
less than 3000 square miles. Magnificent glaciers cover the sides of 
the mountains, beginning at a great height, and sloping with a very 
rapid descent towards the plains. These icy masses are often rent by 
the internal heat and eruptions of the volcanoes, and fall down in 
terrible avalanches upon the plains. The glaciers present the same 
phenomena of progressive motion as those of Switzerland, and they 
deposit their moraines of large fragments of rocks. Vast agglome- 
rations of basaltic pillars are seen in many places, as well as of tufa, 
and some mountains are covered with thick incrustations of sulphur. 

There are numerous boiling fpeing. 2008 as the Geysers in the 
south district of the island, which Ww up at periodical intervals 
columns of boiling water to a considerable height, That known as 
the Great Geyser ejects a column more than 10 feet in diameter, 
which is estimated by many writers to reach above 200 feet in height; 
but Mr. Barrow asserts that it never attains 100 feet. The eruptions 
are preceded by aloud report like that of artillery. The Reykium 
and the sulphur springs of Krisuvik are near the south-west coast ; 
those of Reykiadal in the west district; and those of Reykiahwerf 
and Krabla in the north. There are also floods or bogs of gets 
mud, numerous cones and craters of volcanoes now quiescent, an 
columns of dense smoke and steam issuing from many spots in the 
immediate vicinity of the Geysers. Tke whole island appears to be 
of volcanic formation, and there are still numerous volcanoes in full 
activity : occasionally eruptions of fearful violence occur, such as 
that in 1755 from the voleano of Katlegia, near the east coast, which 
destroyed 50 farms; and one in 1783 of a still more terrible character 
from the Skeidara and other volcanoes of the Klofa Jékul ridge, 
which covered several fertile districts with lava, while the ashes and 
the effluvia corrupted the water and the atmosphere all around, the 
fishes were driven en ee that part of the coast, and famine and 
pestilence followed, which in two years carried off 9000 people, and 

thousands of horses and cattle. The eruptions of Mount 
Hecla are frequent, but not so violent or destructive: one lasted from 
the 2nd to the 4th of September 1846, when ashes ejected from it 
were carried as far as the Orkney Islands. The highest mountain in 
Iceland is believed to be the Snzfell Jékul, which rises in one of the 
western peni near the vil or factory of Stappen, and was 

by early travellers to 6862 feet high, but by later 
observations has been reduced to 4600 feet. Mount Hecla has been 
reckoned at 5210 feet; but according to recent observations it is only 
4500, or even 4300 feet. On the southern and western coasts volcanic 
islands have risen from the sea, some of which still remain, while 
others have disappeared. In 1783 one rose from the sea on the west 
coast; it disappeared in the course of a month. 

Formerly there were many forests in Iceland, but they have 
disappeared. The trees that now exist appear stunted in their 
growth, and seldom rise above 10 feet, and wood has become very 
searce. It isalleged, but without sufficient reason, that the climate 
has become colder, and is less favourable to vegetation. It often 
happens in the spring that vast masses of floating ice drifted from the 
coast of G: d are impelled by the wind and current against the 
western coast of Iceland, where they do considerable mischief and 
affect the temperature of the atmosphere. Instances have occurred 
of icebergs having been stranded of such a size as to have required 
several years to melt, and which have not only injured the hay harvest 
by cooling the atmosphere, but have driven away the fish from the coast 
by chilling and freshening the sea. Polar bears are carried on these 
masses to Iceland, and commit depredations among the cattle, and 
even attack men; they are however soon hunted down and destroyed. 

It appears that corn was once cultivated to a considerable extent, 
but the inhabitants now find it more to their advantage to attend exclu- 
sively to the rearing of cattle. The number of farms is about 6000: 
rent is paid either in money or produce, The number of horned 
cattle in Iceland is estimated at about 40,000; sheep, 500,000; 
horses, 55,000: about 1,000,0001bs. of wool are annually exported. 
Hay is the + harvest of Iceland. Those who live on the coast 
attend to ing, which is very productive. There are no manu- 
factures, properly so called; but coarse cloth, gloves, mittens, and 
pam KOK. 1 with furniture and other articles required for domestic use, 
are e. Fancy silver trinkets, displaying considerable ingenuity, 
are also made by the peasantry. The common food of the people is 
butter, milk, and fish; fresh meat and rye bread are holiday fare. 
The Lichen Islandicus, or Iceland Moss, is a common article of food. 
Coffee, wine, and other luxuries are obtained in the factories on the 
coast, and are used by the wealthier class, The exports consist of 
cod and other dried , Whale oil, salted mutton, wool, eider-down, 
and sulphur, which is abundant. ‘Turf is the common fuel of the 
inhabitants; fossil wood impregnated more or less with bitumen 
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abounds on the island, but little use is made of it. Iron and 
copper are found, but are not worked for want of fuel. The rein-deer, 
which were at first introduced from Norway, have greatly multiplied, 
and live in a wild state. 

Iceland is divided for administrative purposes into three large fiord- 
nungs, or districts; these districts are divided into syssels, or sheriff- 
doms, a sysselman being a magistrate and receiver of the king’s taxes 
in each of them. There is a governor-general, called stiftamtman, 
appointed by the king for five years, who resides at Reikjavik. He 
has under him two amtmen, or deputy-governors, one for the western, 
and the other for the northern and eastern districts. The affairs of the 
island are regulated by the althing, a council composed of 20 members, 
1 for the town of Reikjavik, and 1 for each of the 19 syssels. 

Reikjavik, the capital, is the only town in Iceland. It contains 
about 900 resident inhabitants, and is built on the south side of an 
inlet of the Faxefiord, on the south-west coast of the island. It con- 
sists of two streets: one built only on one side, fronting the shore, and 
entirely’ occupied by merchants and tradespeople ; the other, striking 
off at an angle from it, contains the houses of the bishop of Iceland, 
of the tatsroed, or president of the supreme court of judicature, of 
the landfoged, or receiver-general, and other persons not engaged in 
trade. The house of the governor, the house of correction, and the 
church, stand by themselves at the back of the town: the church 
contains a free library of 6000 volumes for the use of the inhabitants. 
The houses, with two or three exceptions, are constructed of wood, 
with a storehouse and a small garden attached to them, in which most 
of the common vegetables, as cabbages, Swedish turnips, small pota- 
toes, and parsley, are cultivated, but they never arrive at any degree 
of perfection, and in some seasons entirely fail. To the south-west of 
Reikjavik is the peninsula of Alftaness, adorned with the church and 
school of Bessestad, and a number of pretty cottages. Gardé, in the 
same neighbourhood, is the residence of the archdeacon of Iceland ; 
and Hafnarfiord, or Havnefiord, a small sheltered port some distance 
south of Reikjavik, contains 18 or 20 houses and a dry-dock: the 
population is about 100. The population of Reikjavik is more Danish 
than Icelandic. 

In the northern district there is a kind of town or village, called 
Eyafiordur, and a factory, called Husavik, on the Skialfiandafiord, 
from which sulphur from the neighbouring mines is shipped. Holum 
has dwindled into insignificance. Other factories are scattered about 
the coast, especially in the west, These factories generally consist of 
one or two merchants’ houses, with warehouses, and perhaps a shop 
and they are built at the most convenient places for shipping the 
produce of the district, and also for the fisheries, 

The Icelanders are the genuine descendants of the old Scandina- 
vians or Norsemen; they are tall, but not generally corpulent, with 
a florid complexion, flaxen hair, and an open frank countenance. The 
women are shorter and more inclined to corpulence than the men; a 
certain degree of beauty is not rare among the girls. Longevity is 
not common: cutaneous disorders and pulmonary diseases are frequent. 
Contagious leprosy of the worst kind is indigenous in the country : 
there are four hospitals for lepers, but they are very inferior establish- 
ments. 

Elementary education, and even a certain degree of superior infor- 
mation, is very generally spread among the Icelanders. There is a 
high school, or college, ith three professors, at Bessestad, near the 
capital Reikjavik, in which most of the clergy are educated ; but a few 
visit Copenhagen to complete their studies. During the last century 
the Icelanders have paid much attention to their early literature ; and 
the Icelandic language and literature have of late years been studied 
by many scholars in Germany and England, but much more by those 
of Denmark. 

The Icelandic language is the standard of the northern or Scandi- 
navian dialect of the Gothic language: the Swedish, Danish and even 
the Norwegian, have been more or leas subject to the influence of the 
Teutonic or German branch of the Gothic, whilst the Icelanders have 
preserved theirs pure as they imported it from Norway in the 9th 
century, This was the lang: called Dénsk Tunga in the middle 
ages, and was called by the Toolehaen at first Norrwna, which word 
corresponds to Nairn or Norse, the corrupt dialect spoken till lately 
in part of the Orkneys, Since the language has been no longer spoken 
in Scandinavia, it has been styled exclusively Icelandic. 

Toeland was discovered in the middle of the 9th century. The first 
settlement was made in 874 by a Norwegian named Ingolf, who estab- 
lished himself at Reikjavik.: He was soon followed by other Norwegi 
many of them of distinguished families, who fled from the dominion of 
Harold Harfagra, tyrant of Norway. They established a republican 
government, appointed magistrates, and had their annual Althing, or 
national assembly, which was held at Thingvalla in the south part of 
the island. A few years back the Society of Northern Antiquaries of 
Copenhagen published, under the title of ‘ Islendinga Ségur,’ (Historical 
Monuments of Iceland,) two very curious works on the discovery and 
settlement of Iceland, by the earliest Iceland historian, a clergyman 
named Are Thorgillson, surnamed Frode, or the learned, who lived at 
the end of the 12th century. The works are entitled ‘ Islendinga 
Bok,’ and ‘ Landnamabok,’ and enter into very minute details: they 
were edited by the eminent Danish antiquaries J. Sigurdsson and 
C. C. Rafn. About the year 1000 Christianity was established in Ice- 


land. In the year 1057, Isleif, bishop of Skalholt, introduced the 
art of bby with the Latin alphabet; the Runic characters havin 
been used till then only for inscriptions on stone, wood, or aol 
Oral lessons however had kept up the historical traditions, and the 
feats of their ancestors were recorded in so: Icelandic literature 
began to be cultivated immediately after the introduction of writing. 
Literary societies were formed for the of mutual instruction 
and education. The historical com ions called Sagas have been 
since published, as well as many of their songs and other » In 
berate Icelanders Sepa their code of laws called which 

a8 ublished at Copenhagen by F. W. Snorro Sturle- 
son, & pod. of Iceland, and an pote tha inary pone was one of 
the writers or compilers of the Edda, and he wrote a history of 
Norway. Several monks, ially the Benedictines of the Thingeyra 
monastery, contributed largely to Icelandic literature. In 1264 the 
Icelanders, partly through intrigue and partly from fear, submitted to 
Haco, king of Norway, on the condition however of their laws and privi= 
Jeges being maintained. In 1887 Iceland, together with No A 
became subject to Denmark. About 1529 the art of Printing, and 
1550 the Lutheran Reformation was introduced into Icelan: 

(Henderson, Journal of a Residence in Iceland; Sir G. 
Travels ; Hooker, Journal of a Tour in Iceland ; Dillon, 
Iceland ; Barrow, Visit to Iceland, &e.) 

ICOLMKILL. [Iowa.) 

ICONIUM. Spec ome 

ICULISMA, [Anco .) 

IDA. (Canpra; Troy.] 

IDLE, ([Yorxsurre.] 

IDRIA. [Kray] 

IDUMZA, usually called EDOM in the Old Testament, included, 
in the time of Christ, a considerable portion of the southern part of 
Palestine, and extended on the south-west as far as the Lake Serbonis 
(Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.,’ v. 14); but in the writings of the Old Testament 
it was used to designate the mountainous district in the north of 
Arabia which extended from the south of the Dead Sea to the Bay 
of lana in the Red Sea. The country of the Edomites, who were 
descendants of Edom, or Esau, the son of Isaac, was otherwise called 
Mount Seir. (Gen. xxxii. 3; Ez. xxxv. 15.) This name it derived 
from Seir, the patriarch of the Horims, its most ancient inhabitants. 
(Deut. ii, 12, 22; Gen. xiv.6; xxxvi. 20.) The Edomites were 
governed by kings from the earliest times, and appear to have 
sessed considerable power when the Israelites invaded Canaan. "They 
were defeated by Saul; and were made tributaries of the Jews during 
the reign of David. The conquest of Edom was of great importance 
to the Jews, since it enabled Solomon, by obtaining possession of the 
ports of Elath and Ezion Geber on the Sea, both of which were 
in the land of Edom (2 Chron. viii. 17), to participate in the 
advantages of the trade with India. 

om during the reign of 


- 


Winter in 
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After the division of the Jewish kingd 
Rehoboam, the Edomites continued subject to Judah till the 
of Joram, when they revolted, and again established their in 
pendence. (2 Kings, viii 20-22). They were subdued again during 
the reigns of Amaziah and Uzziah ; but in the reign of Ahaz the 
Syrians seized upon Elath, and drove the Jews out of Edom. 
(2 Kings, xvi. 6.) Edom, in common with the rest of S appears 
to have been subdued by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxvii. 2-7); but after 
the downfall of the Babylonish empire, the Edomites are again 
mentioned as an independent people, who had obtained of 
the southern part of Judea as far north as Hebron. Vv. 65, 
— appear about this period to have been driven from their origin: 
settlements between the Dead Sea and the Bay of Alana by the 
Nabathei, the descendants of Nebaioth, the eldest son of Ishmael. 
The Nabathewi and their capital Petra were known to Greek and 
Roman phers and historians, The Edomites were constan' 
at war with the Jews after the return of the latter from Babyl 
till they were entirely subdued by John Hyrcanus, who compelle 
them to submit to circumcision and to observe the Mosaic law. 
(Josephus, ‘ Antiq.’ xiii. 9, sec. 1.) From this time the Edomites 
were regarded as a part of the Jewish nation, and were governed by 
a prefect appointed by the Asmonwan princes of Judwa, (Josephus, 
‘ Antiq.,’ xiv. 1, sec. 3.) One of these governors, Autipater, a native 
of Idumwa, was appointed by Julius Cosar r of Judwa 
(Josephus, ‘ Antiq.,’ xiv. 8, sec. 5); and was succeeded bd his son, the 
celebrated Herod, who afterwards became king of the whole country, 
and put an end to the dynasty of the Asmonman princes, 

The Idumeans marched to the assistance of Jerusalem when it was 


besieged by Titus, and entered the city; they did not however 
continue till it was taken, but returned to their own coun’ pe 
e have 


with plunder, (Josephus, ‘ Bell. Jud.,’ iv. 4; vii. 8, see. 1.) 
no further mention of the Idumeans in history. Origen, in his 
* Commen upon Job,’ informs us that the name of Idumma did 
not exist in his day; and that the inhabitants of the country were 
called Arabs, and spoke the Syriac language. 
(Relandi, Palestina; Vincent, Periplus of the Erythrean Sea ; 
Michaelis; Winer, &c.) 

IESI. [Awncona.] 

IGLAU. (Moravia. 

IGUALDA, [Caratufa.] 
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IL PIZZO. [Catasria, The town is almost entirely dependent on summer visitors and wealthy 
IL VASTO. [Asrvuzzo. residents. For their accommodation hot and cold salt-water baths 
ILCHESTER. [Somersersxrre.]’ have been erected, and by tunnels cut through the cliffs a communi- 


EFONSO, SAN. (Castiiia-La-Vigsa.] 

DE-FRANCE, L’, a province of France, forming one of the 
military governments into which France was formerly divided. It 
was bounded N. by Picardie, W. by Normandie, S. by Orléanais, and 
E. by Champagne. It was watered by the Seine and its tributaries, 
the Yonne, the Loing, the Marne, the Oise, and the Eure. It now 
forms the departments of Seine, Seine-et-Oise, and Oise, and part of 
those of Seine-et-Marne, Aisne, and Eure-et-Loir. Paris was its 


ital. 

Le Parisis, or the {le-de-France proper, with large territories annexed 
to it ing southward to the Loire, was held in the decline of the 
Carlovingian dynasty by a race of powerful nobles, who acted an 
important part in the history of France. In the year 861 Charles le 
Chauve bestowed upon his kinsman Robert l’Angevin, otherwise 
Robert le Fort, “the province between the Seine and the Loire,” 
under the title of the Duchy and Marquisate of France. Robert 
died in battle against the Northmen, a.p. 866, and was succeeded by 
his son Eudes, count of Paris, which title he bore in his father’s 
against the Northmen, who 


He rebelled against Charles le Simple, caused himself to be pro- 
claimed king, and was consecrated at Reims, a.p, 922. Charles how- 
by the counts of Toulouse and Auvergne, 


ugues 
Charles to flight. The battle was fought a.p. 923. 

Hugues, surnamed le Blane, otherwise Le Grand, and from his 
holding several abbeys in commendam, L’ Abbé, succeeded his father 
in the duchy of France. He bestowed the crown on his brother-in-law, 
Raoul, duke of Burgogne. Upon the death of King Raoul, a.v. 936, 
Hugues procured the return of Louis IV., son of Charles le Simple, 
from England, where he had been conveyed by his mother. Louis 
was only sixteen years old; and Hugues at first virtually exercised 
sovereign — though without the title of regent. Louis 

emancipated himself from tutelage, Hugues formed 
a formidable ~ len Aa se hs os <n 
Germany, against the king. But the re were ra time 
reconciled to Louis, a.p. 942, and peace was restored. Hugues subse- 
quently obtained of the king the whole of the duchy of Bourgogne, 
of which he had previously held a part. Some years afterwards he 
became involved in new disputes with his sovereign, whom he got 
into his power, and retained, until compelled to release him by Otho 
of Germany, who came with an army to his rescue. The war 
between Hugues and Louis continued till a.p. 953, when the quarrel 
was made up. Louis died the year after, and Hugues assisted in 
raising his son Lothaire to the throne. Hugues however possessed 
the real power of the sovereignty till his death, a.p. 956. 

Hugues, surnamed Cay son of Hugues Le Blanc, was young at 
his father's death; but by the protection of Richard duke of Nor- 
mandie, and Brunon archbishop of Cologne, he succeeded in obtaining 
from the king the investiture of his inheritance, comprehending the 
eee d of France, the counties of Paris and Orléans, and the ae 
which his ancestors had possessed. He became in effect ruler of the 
country, aud exercised his power in a way to give general satisfaction. 
The emperor Otton or Otho IL, having invaded France, was obliged 
to retreat, and Hugues attacked his rear-guard, and put it to flight on 
the banks of the Aisne, King Lothaire died a.p. 986, recommending 
his son and successor, Louis V., Le Fainéant, to the guardianship of 
Hugues. Louis died the year after at Compitgne; and his uncle 
Charles, brother of Lothaire, being unpopular, Hugues assembled his 
friends, and procured himself to be chosen king of France. Thus the 

dynasty replaced the Carlovingian. The hereditary domains 
of nguee were thenceforth united to the crown. 
EN-DODON, L’. [Garonne, Havre.] 
ILFORD. Ex.) 
ILFRACOMBE, Devonshire, 2 market-town and sea-port in the 
of Ilfracombe, is situated on the shore of the Bristol Channel, 
51° 12’ N. lat., 4° 7’ W. long., distant 50 miles N.W. from Exeter, 
and 202 miles W. by 8S. from London. The population of the town in 
185¥ was 2919, The living is a vicarage, with the chapelry of Lee 
in the archdeaconry of Barnstaple and diocese of Exeter. 
The parish is under the management of a Local Board of Health. 

The town consists chiefly of one main street extending along the 
Sea-coast, and reaching to the harbour, which is formed by an inlet or 
cove of the Bristol Channel. The harbour affords anchorage to vessels 
of 230 tons, and is rendered additionally secure by a pier 850 feet in 
length. A battery and lighthouse are at the entrance of the harbour. 
The houses are tolerably well built; a number of good houses range 

the harbour. The church, a commodious building, is partly 
12th century. The Wesleyan Methodists and Independents 


Otho IL, emperor of 


of 
have chapels; and there are National, British, and Infant schools. 


continued the combat, and succeeded in putting. 


cation has been made with a retired cove for sea-bathing. A broad 
public walk has been made round one of the hills, and on the verge 
of the sea, called Capstone Parade ; it forms a singularly fine sea-walk. 
Some of the inhabitants are engaged in the herring-fishery. The 
market, which is generally well supplied with fish, is on Saturday. 
The coast scenery about Ilfracombe is bold and often exceedingly 
icturesqu®; the scenery inland is also very beautiful. 
ILHA-DO-SAL, [Care Verb Isianps.] 

ILISSUS, [Artioa.] 

ILIUM. [Troy.] 

ILKESTON, Derbyshire, a small market-town in the parish of 
Iikeston, is situated in the valley of the river Erewash, in 52° 58’ 
N. lat., 1° 20’ W. long., distant 9 miles N.E. by E. from Derby, and 
126 miles N.W. by N. from London. The population of the parish 
in 1851 was 6122. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of 
Derby and diocese of Lichfield. The market is only held occasionally, 
and the town is not of much importance. The church has a sione 
sereen in the early English style. The principal manufactures are 
those of stockings and lace. In the neighbourhood are several coal- 
mines. Near the town isa mineral spring. The Erewash Canal and 
the Nutbrook Canal both pass through the parish. 

ILKLEY. [Yorksare.] 

ILLE-ET-VILAINE, a department in the west of France, is 
bounded N, by the English Channel and the department of Manche, 
E. by the department of Mayenne, 8. by that of Loire-Inférieure, and 
W. by the departments of Morbihan and Cétes-du-Nord. Its form 
approximates to a quadrangle, lying between 47° 37’ and 48° 31’ 
N. lat., 1° and 2° 13’ W. long. Its length from north to south is 74 
miles, from east to west 55 miles. The area of the department is 
25974 square miles. The inhabitants, by the Census of 1841, numbered 
547,052; by that of 1851, 571,618, being 221'219 inhabitants to a 
square mile, or 46°635 above the average population per square mile 
for the whole of France. The department is formed out of a portion 
of the old province of Bretagne, 

The department is crossed from west to east by the Armoric Hills, 
or Menez Mountains [Cérzs-pu-Norp; Breracns], from which the 
surface slopes down towards the English Channel on one side, and 
the Bay of Biscay on the other. ‘he Armoric Hills do not attain 
within this department to any considerable elevation. The surface pre- 
sents a great variety of hill and dale, heaths, moors, forests, ponds, and 
marshes, which are rendered productive by drainage, or on the coast 
by banking out the sea, The soil, except in the marsh land, is shallow 
and light ; the most fertile lands are in the neighbourhood of St.-Malo, 
Montfort, and Rennes, and in the marshes north of Dol. The coast, 
which extends between the embouchures of the Couesnon and the 
Rance, measures about 40 miles; it is washed by the fine Bay of 
Cancale, but access to it is much impeded by a great number of 
isolated rocks and islets. St.-Malo in the north and Redon in the 
south of the department are the most important ports, 

The department takes its name from the Ile and the Vilaine, 
its principal rivers, The Jile rises near Combourg, north of the 
Armorie range, through a gap in which it runs south and joins the 
Vilaine on the right bank at Rennes after a course of.about 20 miles, 
Its waters supply the J/le-et-Rance Canal, which runs a considerable 
way along the Ile, and then, turning north-west, joins the Rance, 
a little p te Dinan. [Céres-pu-Norp.] The Vilaine rises a little 
west of Ernée, in the department of Mayenne, and runs generally 
west past Vitré as far as Rennes, 5 miles above which it becomes 
navigable. Having received the Ille at Rennes, its course is south-south- 
west past Redon, whence to its mouth in the Bay of Biscay, below 
Roche-Bernard, it is a tide river and navigable for vessels of 250 tons. 
Its whole length is 116 miles, 78 miles of which are navigable, On the 
right it receives the Canlache, the Chavre, the Ille before mentioned, 
the Meu, and the Oust [Morpraan]; on the left its feeders are the 
Seiche, the Semnon, the Cher (which enters it on the borders of Loire- 
Inférieure), and the Don and the Isac, which flow from Loire-Inférieure, 
and are both navigable for barges. The Couesnon rises east of 
Fougéres, and runs first west, then north past Antrain, and enters the 
Bay of Cancale, below Pontorson, in the department of Manche. It is 
navigable at high water for barges from Antrain. The Rance is 
described under Cérxs-pu-Norp. The department is traversed by 
11 imperial, 12 departmental, and 4 military roads; the railroad 
— Paris to Brest, now in course of construction, passes Vitré and 

ennes, 

The department contains 1,662,427 acres. Of this surface, 982,269 
acres are arable; 181,256 are natural pasture; 32,621 are covered 
with orchards, nurseries, and gardens; 255,909 acres are heath and 
moorland ; 147,016 acres are under woods and forests; 12,912 acres 
are covered with wet marshes, rivers, canals, &c.; and 341 acres are 
under vine-culture. The farms are small, the largest not exceeding 
75 acres, and many consist of not more than 5 acres, small holders 
being generally linen-weavers as well as tillers of the soil. The food 
of the peasantry is composed of bread made of rye, oats, or barley, 
potatoes, milk, and butter, to which salt pork and dried sardines are 
occasionally added. The soil is made to produce all kinds of bread- 
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stuffs, in quantity more than enough for the wants of the population. 
In the rich soils, wheat of excellent quality is raised; some tobacco is 
grown near St.-Malo; rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, and mixed grain 
are produced in the middling and poorer soils. The cultivation of 
flax and hemp for the manufactures of the department is very exten- 
sive ; the flax and hemp fibres in the dressed state, as also the seeds, 
are important objects of commerce. The apple and the pear are very 
extensively cultivated for making cider and perry, the chief drinks of 
the population ; the cider is strong enough to keep for two years, and 
is considered the best made in France. The grass lan@ along the 
river bottoms is rich; and, as the out-run on the heaths and moors 
is large, great numbers of cattle are reared, and excellent butter and 
cheese are made. There is a little meadow land; of artificial 

only clover is grown. Horses in general of small breed, sheep, goats, 
poultry, and pigs of the large white breed, are numerous. Game, 
including wild boars, hares, rabbits, partridges, quails, woodcocks, &c., 
are abundant. The fisheries on the coast, which are actively plied, 
yield excellent oysters, soles, lobsters, turbot, skate, crabs, &. The 
forests of the department contain fine timber : the prevailing kinds 
are oak and beech; next come chestnut, poplar, and birch. The 
cultivated land also presents the appearance of a forest, such is the 
number of apple-trees planted in the fields, and of timber-trees in the 
hedges that separate the fields, but, as these latter are regularly 
stripped of their branches to supply fire-wood, they are of little value 
as timber. 

Several iron-mines are worked; roofing and clay-slate, white quartz 
for the glass factories, limestone, and granite are quarried ; lead- and 
copper-ore are found. i springs are numerous. 

he most important manufactures are linen, sailcloth of the best 
quality, Russia duck, canvass, and shoe- and morocco-leather ; felt and 
straw hats, sewing thread, thread stockings, ship-co: and ropes, 
fishing nets, hooks and lines, pottery, cotton- and woollen-yarn, are 
also manufactured. There are, besides, several bleaching establish- 
ments, brandy distilleries, paper-mills, iron-forges and smelting 
furnaces, and flour-mills; in the towns on the coast ship-building is 
carried on to some extent, Salt is made in some of the marshes on 
the coast. The commerce is composed of the various articles named, 
and of groats, chestnuts, salt pork, hides, oak-staves, firewood, &c. 
About 300 fairs are held in the year; there are 990 wind- and water- 
mills, 7 iron-works, and 63 factories of different kinds. 

The climate is damp but temperate; much rain falls in winter; the 
prevailing winds are the west, north-west, and south-west ; hurricanes 
are less frequent and less destructive than in the more western depart- 
ments of the Armoric peninsula. 

The condition of the ntry is similar, but rather superior, to 
that of the peasantry of Fixist?re, The department contains many 
Druidical and Celtic remains, consisting of monoliths (menhirs), altar 
tables (dolmen, kistvaen), cromlechs, and cairns. 

The department is divided into 6 arrondissements, which, with their 
subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


| Arrondissements, Cantons. | Communes. | Population in 1851. 
1. Rennes } 10 78 139,471 

2. Fougéres e | 6 57 $5,151 

| 3, Montfort . | 5 46 60,615 

| 4. St.-Malo, 9 60 123,585 

| 5. Vitré, « P 6 61 83,509 

| 6. Redon . 7 47 82,287 

i oe | 43 349 | 574,618 


1. Of the first arrondissement, and of the whole department, the 
capital is Rennes. Of the following places the population given in 
each case is that of the commune: this remark applies also to the 
other arrondissements, Hédé,asmall place of about 1000 inhabitants, 
on the road from Rennes to Dinan, is remarkable for the remains of 
its ancient castle, which was taken by Henry II. in 1168. Janzé, 
§.S.E. of Rennes, has 4304 inhabitants, who manufacture sailcloth, and 
deal largely in excellent poultry. Liffré, N.E. of Rennes, has a popu- 
lation of 2402. Mordelles, 8.W. of Rennes, on the left bank of the 
Meu, has mineral springs, and 2613 inhabitants. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town is Fougéres, which 
stands on a Lill, at the intersection of five high roads, in the north-east of 
the department. It is one of the best built towns in the department, 
has wide straight streets, a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 
8771 inhabitants, who manufacture sailcloth, canvas, tape, flannel, 
lace, hats, bricks, leather, paper, and glass. There is a good commerce 
in these articles, and in corn, groats, butter, honey, cattle, &e, The 
castle of Fougéres is a picturesque object, but a feeble defence, as it 
is commanded by the higher part of the town. In the forest of 
Fougéres, within half a mile of the town, there are many Druidical 
remains. Antrain, N.W. of Fougores, on the left bank of the Couesnon, 
which here becomes eavigabla, has a population of 1567 in the com- 
mune, and some manufactures of linen, coarse woollens, serge, and 
leather. St,-Aubin-du-Cormier stands on a steep hill, 8.W. of Fougéres, 
and has 1896 inhabitants. It owes its origin to a strong castle built 
by Pierre de Dreux, duke of Bretagne, in 1223, and is famous for the 


t has a population of 3524, and several tan-yards, 
ird arrondissement 


3. In the chief town, Montf 
situated. 10 sailes W. thoun Rewas cme hil above the eoulaaean ae 
the Meu and the Chailloux, has a tribunal of first instance, a co! 


and 1930 inhabitants. It is closed in pierre ge flanked 
towers, and encircled by a wide ditch. town was formerly of 
much larger size. In the environs, Mpc radian 8 ge Spee ah 
forests of Brescilien and Montfort, in the former of which are several 
Druidical remains ; among others the reputed tomb of the enchanter 
Merlin, so celebrated in Breton fables. St.-Méen, 10 miles W. from 
Montfort, has an ecclesiastical school, and 2319 inhabitants, Montauban, 
formerly the chief town of a county belo’ to the dukes of Rohan, 
is 7 miles N.N.W. from Montfort, and a risen of 2764. 
ort, has 3283 inha- 


spacious church, built in the gothic mn 


‘and ornamented with several good marble statues, St.-Malo 


entered by wide flood-gates, through which steamers and war frigates 
can pass. The roadstead of St.-Malo lies west of the town at the 
embouchure of the Rance; it is protected by seven forts, one of 


brandy, salt, linen, cider, butter, nena: 
Vessels are fitted out for the foreign and coasting trade, and for the 
whale, cod, and mackerel fisheries, St.-Malo is much frequented for its 
excellent sea-bathing. Cancale, a small sea-port on the western side of 
the Bay of Cancale, with 5630 inhabitants, is 8 miles E. from St.-Malo, 
The principal part of the town stands on a height above the bay, of 
which it commands a fine view, and is well built. The other part, 
called La-Houle, is built on the shore, and is inhabited chiefly by 
fishermen, who take vast quantities of oysters and other fish in the 
bay for the supply of Paris and the towns in the interior. Combourg, 
the birth-place of Chateaubriand, 20 miles 8.S.E. from St,-Malo, is 
situated on a small lake, and has 4847 inhabitants. There is an old 
chateau, flanked with towers, in preservation in the town. Dol, 
remarkable for its ancient cath which is one of the handsomest 
churches in Bretagne, is 15 miles 8.E. from St.-Malo, and has 4018 
inhabitants, It is surrounded by old walls and wide ditches, the 
remains of its ancient fortifications. The interior is irregularly 
built; the houses are constructed of dark granite with projecting 
gables; arcades, 7 or 8 feet wide, supported on granite pillars, run 
along the streets, The town has a good corn-market, which is held 
in a desecrated church ; there is also some trade in cider, hemp, flax, 
tobacco, cattle, &c. The neighbourhood of Dol is fertile; all the land 
between it and the sea northward is drained marsh, protected from 


on. 'inténiac, on the Lile-et-Rance Canal, has 2050 inhabitants, who 
trade in corn, butter, poultry, &. 
5, In the fifth arrondissement the chief town, Vitré, situated on the 
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Cantache, 22 miles E. from Rennes, has a tribunal of first instance, 
an ecclesiastical school, and 8555 inhabitants. The town is large, but 
ly built; and its feudal fortifications, consisting of a castle 
and ram flanked with machicolated pt rarsterenbee ote oer 

a deep ditch, give it a gloomy appearance. The oO! 

Dune is the he peiahestis! eecorure in the town. Vitré has 
manufactures of thread-stockings, serge, flannel, hats, casks, brandy, 
leather, and sail-cloth, and trades in these articles, and in wine, linen, 

_ honey, wax, hides, cattle, and cantharides flies, which are found in the 

bourhood. The other towns are—Argentré, which is a few miles 
§. of Vitré, and has 1978 inhabitants: La-Guerche, a town of 4412 
inhabitants, which stands in a rich corn and grazing country, 11 miles 
§. from Vitré ; it gives name to a neighbouring forest, and has manu- 
factures of fine linen, leather, and nut-oil, besides a good trade in 
butter, corn, flax, hemp, chestnuts, cattle, sheep, &c.: and Rhetiers, 
which is a few miles W. of La-Guerche, and has 2960 inhabitants. 

6. Of the sixth arrondissement the chief town, Redon, stands at the 
foot of a hill on the Vilaine, which here forms a good tide harbour, 
with a rise of from 10 to 13 feet at high water. The town, which is 
situated in the most southern angle of the department, at the junction 
of the two branches of the canal from Nantes to Brest, and at the 
southern extremity of the river and canal navigation that terminates 
to northward in the harbour of St.-Malo, enjoys great advantages for 
trade, in addition to its connection with the of Biscay by a navig- 
able tide-river. It is in general well built: the chief structures are 
the former abbey-buildings now used as a college, and the abbey- 
chi the semicircular apse of which is considered a masterpiece of 
its kind. Redon has a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 5216 
inhabitants, who carry on a considerable trade in colonial produce, 
wine, brandy, salt, butter, chestnuts, timber, hemp, oak-staves, planks, 
masts, pitch and tar, slates quarried in the neighbourhood, sheet- and 

lead, resin, hides, linen, flax, canvass, &e. Vessels of 50 to 
400 tons are built. A vote of 1,800,000 francs was taken in 1846 for 
the improvement of the harbour of Redon, to which the French attach 
portance, as, in case of a war with England, their trading 
vessels could enter here without exposing themselves in the channel. 

The other towns are—Bain, which stands on the great road from 
Rennes to Nantes, and has a population of 3476 and some woollen 
manufactures : Fougeray, 16 miles N.E. from Redon, which has 5254 

inhabitants; it had formerly a strong castle, of which only one high 

massive tower remains, and from which the English were driven by 

Du Guesclin in 1356 : Guichen, which is 25 miles N.N.E. from Redon, 

and has cold mineral springs, and 3534 inhabitants : Mawre, 15 miles 

N. from Redon, which has a population of 4000, and an ancient castle 

taken by Henri IV. in 1597: and Pipriac, 12 miles N. from Redon, 

which has 3116 inhabitants. 

In Roman times the territory of this department was inhabited by 
Redones, a Celtic tribe, whose name is still preserved in that of 
on. It was included in the district of Armorica. On the downfal 
of the empire it became part ent forms the 
4 the Bishop of Rennes, is included in the jurisdiction of the 
Cour Im 


Papers ; Guide Classique du Vi 
ILLIERS. URE-ET-LOIRe. 
ILLINOIS, one of the United States of North America, is bounded 

§.E. by the Ohio, which it from Kentucky for 130 miles; 

E. by the Wabash for 120 miles direct distance, and by a meridi 

line to Lake Michigan for 162 miles, by which river and line it is 

from Indiana; N.E. by Lake Michigan for 57 miles; N. by 
the parallel of 42° 30’ N. lat. to the Mississippi, 157 miles, by whi 


it is separated from Wisconsin; W. by the Mississippi, which 


on 


rates it from Iowa for 200 miles, and from Missouri for 340 miles. It 
lies between 42° 30’ and 87° N. lat., 87° 49’ and 91° 28’ W. long. 
The extreme length is 378 miles, the extreme breadth 212 miles; the 
circuit of the state is 1160 miles, of which 850 miles is formed by 
navigable rivers ; and its area is 55,409 square miles, or nearly 3000 
square miles leas than England and Wales. The following table shows 
the m decennially since the first census of the state in 1810, 
wi @ proportion of free coloured persons and slaves. The total 
population in 


1810 was 12,282, including 613 free coloured persons, and 168 slaves, 
7 


1820 ,, 55,211, ,, 457 a nr. 
1830 ,, 157,445, ,, 1637 * "aT ;, 
1840 ,, 476,183, 3598 is $81’, 
1850 ,, 851,470, ,, 5436 2 None. 


The federal representative population in 1850 being 851,470 entitles 
the state to send nine representatives to Congress. To the Senate, like 
each of the other United States, Illinois sends two members. 

Surface, Hydrography, Communications.—Illinois is one of the most 
GEOG, DIV. VOL, It, 


level states in the Union. In the southern part of the state, by the 
Ohio, there is a range of low hills; the northern part is also somewhat 
broken, and there are some elevations by the Illinois, and lofty bluffs 
along the Mississippi; but with these exceptions Illinois is one great 
plain, having a general gentle slope to the south-west. The loftiest 
eight is said to be under 1000 feet above the level of the sea, the 
lowest portion of the plain at the mouth of the Ohio River, is 340 
feet above the sea. A large portion of the surface consists of prairie, 
much of it in its native state, but a great deal is reclaimed, and 
cultivation is rapidly encroaching on the remainder. The surface of 
the largest of the prairies, known as the Grand Prairie, and occupying 
the country between the Mississippi and the Wabash rivers is for the 
most part gently undulating and very fertile, with a good deal of timber 
about it; though cansiderable tracts of the southern part are flat and 
have an inferior soil. The character of the prairie is said to afford 
no insurmountable obstacle to its reclamation and settlement; no 
portion of it ismore than eight miles from timber, and coal is found in 
abundance in most parts. The prairies are commonly known as the 
dry and the wet. The iries are those which lie above the 
alluvial tracts, and, th ia fertile, are preferred to them on 
account of their not being subject to inundations. The wet prairies 
are usually covered with coarse grass. The broad alluvial tracts 
bordering the several rivers, locally known as bottoms, are extremely 
rich and fertile, but owing to their moist state and liability to be 
flooded, are to a extent uncultivated, though producing fine trees, 
Illinois is well provided with rivers. Nearly three-fourths of its 
boundary is formed by navigable rivers, while its north-eastern angle 
is washed for 57 miles by Lake Michigan, thereby affording the state 
direct water communication with the whole lake country of the 
north, The rivers which belong to it in common with other states 
are the Mississippi, Ohio, and Wabash, which are described under 
Mississippi, Kentucky, and Inprana. Of the rivers which belong 
wholly to the state the chief is the JJlinois, which rises near Lake 
Michigan, and flows first west, and then south-south-west, into the 
Mississippi, which it joins 20 miles above the Missouri. About 200 
miles above its mouth it expands into a fine lake called Peoria, 20 miles 
long and 2 miles wide. A morass at its source in wet seasons dis- 
charges a part of its waters into the river, and a part into the Chicazo, 
a small stream which flows into Lake Michigan. This river 
takes the name of Illinois only from the confluence of the Plane, 
Des Plaines, or Aux Plaines River, from the north-east and the 
Kankakee from the east, both considerable streams, and navigable 
for boats. Thirty miles below their confluence Fox River, some- 
times, but erroneously, considered the main branch of the Illinois, 
falls into the Illinois from the north; it rises in the Huron territory, 
and has a course of 200 miles south-south-west, more than half of which 
is in this state. The course of the Illinois is about 500 miles. It 
is navigable by large steamboats at certain seasons up to Ottawa, 
just below the Great Rapids, near the junction of the Fox River; 
at other times steamboat navigation is stopped by the Little Rapids 
at La Salle, where a canal commences which connects the Illinois 
with Lake Michigan. The Illinois flows with a gentle current, 
generally in a wide deep bed. The other principal tributaries of 
the Illinois are the Vermilion River from the south-east, the 
Mackinaw from the north-east, Spoon River from the north-west, 
the Sangainon, or Sanganio, from the east, and the Big and Little 
Blue rivers from the west; besides numerous lesser streams. San- 
gamon, by much the largest of these tributaries, has a very wind- 
ing course to the west of more than 250 miles, of which 140 miles 
are navigable, and it falls into the Illinois about 130 miles above 
its Aa Rock River rises in Wisconsin, and entering the state of 
Illinois on its north boundary, crosses it in a south-west course of 
about 300 miles to the Mississippi: it is navigable in its lower course; 
its upper course is impeded by rapids. The Kaskasia rises on the 
eastern side of the state, and, like the Illinois and Rock rivers, has a 
generally south-western course to its junction with the Mississippi, 
about 80 miles above the junction of the Ohio, The river has been 
rendered much more serviceable for purposes of navigation by the 


sepa | removal of various obstructions under the direction of the Board of 


Public Works; it is now navigable in high-water to Vandalia, 150 
miles from its mouth, and in some seasons to Shelbyville, 30 miles 
higher : its entire course is about 300 miles. It has numerous small 
tributaries. The Big Muddy, farther south, is also a considerable 
stream. The affluents of the Ohio and the Wabash are generally much 
smaller streams than those which fall into the Mississippi, but some 
of them are navigable, and all are important as furnishing water- 
power for mechanical purposes. 

The state possesses one very important canal, the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, 110 miles long, constructed by the state at a cost of 
upwards of 8,000,000 dollars. It commences at Chicago on Lake 
Michigan, and is carried in a south-western direction near the right 
bank of the Illinois to La Salle, where the Illinois becomes navigable, 
thus opening to the lake ports and navigation the wide river country 
of ae south and west, + <7 ‘ satin oil 

inois appears likely to event amply supplied with rail- 

ways. In all, the lines completed or ih progress amount to 2100 

wnilen Already some 600 or 700 miles are in operation, and above 
8 
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are said to be in progress of construction; while 
600 more << have been surveyed. The 
ines in operation are those in connection with the com- 
mercial capital of the state, Chi in which city seven main-trank 
lines meet, The Chicago and Rock sland railway runs from Chicago 
on Lake pty in a south south-west direction, to Rock Island 
city, at the confluence of Rock River with the Mississippi; its length 
miles, The Galena and Chicago runa from Chicago to Galena 
Freeport at the north-western extremity of the state, 120 miles, 
branches to Dixon 68 miles, and to Beloit, in Wisconsin, 
The Chicago and Aurora, 86 miles } from Chicago to 
endota, is the only other line from Chicago which is completed ; 
but the Chicago and Cincinnati, to c t those places, 27 miles 
long ; the Chicago and Fort Wayne, and the Chicago and Mil- 
waukie, 92 miles; the Chicago and Mississippi; running to Alton, 
180 miles; and the Chicago St.-Charles and Mississippi, 135 miles, 
are in ; and 100 miles of the last are open. The Great 
Western central line has under 100 miles in operation. The most 
important of the lines in progress is the Dlinois Central, which is to 
be 700 miles long, and with the other lines will connect all the 
leading towns with each other, and with the chief trading places in 
the neighbouring states and most parts of the Union, and likewise of 
All the lines in progress are expected to be completed 
by 1857, 

aliens Mineralogy, 4c.—-The rocks of Illinois belong to the 
Palmozoic order. In the extreme northern and western portion of 
the state is a narrow band of Lower Silurian rocks, the southern 
extremity of the Lower Silurian basin of Wisconsin. They consist 
of sandstone, in which occur numerous specimens of the Lingula 
antiqua, and of blue limestones in which are the rich lead-mines of 
Galena. South of the above, and extending east and west, is a broad 
belt of Upper Silurian rocks, chiefly light gray and magnesian lime- 
stones. Between this belt of Lower Silurian strata and Lake Michigan, 
and also on the south of the Silurian rocks, is a narrow band of 
fossiliferous Devonian rocks. South of these again, also extending 
east and west across the state, and along the whole western and 
southern border, lying along the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, is a 
narrow strip of Lower Carboniferous strata, consisting of bituminous 
slate, and fine-grained sandstone. Above these, and occupying the 
entire centre and eastern of the state is a vast bed of Upper 
Carboniferous strata, closely resembling the coal-bearing rocks of 
England, but here forming part of a basin of these strata of a 

grandeur and extent almost unparalleled, . 

Illinois is exceedingly rich in minerals, Silver is obtained in the 
north-western part of the state in connection with galena. Lead is 
very widely diffused over the northern, and especially the north- 
western district ; the lead-mines about Galena are among the most 

roductive known. Copper is also obtained ely in those parts. 
ron-ore is very widely distributed. Coal is however the most 
extensive and valuable mineral of Illinois. It is bituminous in 
quality, and the beds are of great thickness, The great coal region 
is that vast space mentioned above, as occupied by the Lower 
Carboniferous strata, extending quite across the state from Missouri 
to Indiana, and from Iowa to Kentucky. Excellent building stone of 
various descriptions is quarried over almost every part of the state. 
Granite boulders of large size occur in many places. Salt springs 
exist in several of the southern and eastern counties, and there are 
sulphur and chalybeate springs in various parts. 
imate, Soil, and Agricultwre—The climate is very much the same 
as that of Missouri, except that it is more humid. There is a con- 
siderable difference in the temperature between the northern and 
soutbern parts of the state. At New Harmony, which is in 38° 11’, 
and opposite the southern part of the state, on the east bank of the 
Wabash, the thermometer has been observed as low as 5° below 
zero of Fahrenheit. Everywhere however the winters are severe and 
the summers hot and long, and the temperature subject to frequent 
sudden changes. In the southern parts of the state the summer 
heat is very oppressive. South-westerly winds blow during three- 
fourths of the year. North and north-westerly winds prevail in winter. 

Illinois possesses a vast extent of excellent arable land. The soil 
however varied is generally highly fertile. Along the river-valleys, 
or bottoms, it consists of an extraordinarily rich alluvial deposit, One 
of these tracts, the American Bottom, on the Mississippi, extending 
above the mouth of the Kaskaskia for 90 miles, is especially noted 
for its fertility. Ite soil, which is the richest river alluvium, con- 
tinues unchanged for 25 feet below the surface, and some portions of 
it which are cultivated about the old French towns, have produced 
Indian corn without intermission and without manure for nearly a 
century and a half. A sixth of this alluvial land is however unfit 
for cultivation, owing to its liability to inundations, The prairies 
thongh less productive are still very fertile, and where timber is to be 
obtained are preferred for farms on account of their superior salubrity. 
The prairies are consequently steadily and rapidly becoming covered 
with thriving groves of young trees, the forerunners of busy farms. 
The barrens, or ovk openings, have frequently a thin soil. In the 
northern parts there are stony tracta, but everywhere else it is. said 
that “the plough may pass over millions of acres without meeting 
so much as a pebble to impede its course,” 


The following are the principal results of the inquiries made 
respecting the agricultural statistics of Illinois at the last census :— 
The number of farms under cultivation in the state on the 1st of June 
1850 was 76,208, The extent of improved land in farms was 5,039,545 
acres, of unimproved 6,997,867 acres, together valued at 96,133,290 
dollars, The farming implements and machinery were valued at 
6,405,561 dollars, The total produce of the principal crops in 1850 
was as follows :—Wheat, 9,414,575 bushels; rye, 88,364 bushels; 
maize, 57,646,984 bushels; oats, 10,087,241 bushels; buckwhea 
184,504 bushels; barley, 110,795 bushels; peas and beans, 52,81 
bushels; potatoes, 2,514,861 bushels; sweet 157,433 bushels 
tobacco, $41,394 lbs. ; nee 3551 Ibs. ; hay, 601,952 tons; clover an 
other grass seeds, 17,807 bushels; flax, 160,063 Ibs. ; maple sugar, 
248,904 lbs, The value of orchard products was 446,049 dollars; o' 
market-garden products, 127,494 di Of wine only 2997 gallons 
were made, A good deal of hemp is grown and prepared, but the 
‘Census Report’ states (p 1015), that with regard to it the “returns 
were so confused, and information from other sources so vague 
)and indefinite, that it was deemed advisable to strike the items of 
hemp from the agricultural tables of the state.” It may be as well 
to state here that it must not be supposed that these agricultural 
returns are as exact as their specific character would perhaps 
but there can be little doubt that they do, in the words of the 
‘Report,’ “give a very fair idea,” undoubtedly a far clearer and 
more correct idea than can be gathered from any other source, “of 
the state of the country in 1850.” 

With regard to live-stock, the returns show that the number of 
horses in the state in 1850 was 267,653; asses and mules, 10,573; 
milch cows, 294,671; working oxen, 76,156; other cattle, 541,209; 
sheep, 894,043; swine, 1,915,907. The value of live stock was 
24,209,258 dollars; of animals slaughtered, 4,972,286 dollars. The 
products of animals were—wool, 2,150,113 lbs. ; butter, 12,526,543 Ibs. ; 
a 1,278,225 lbs. ; bees’-wax, and honey, 869,444 lbs. ; silk cocoons, 
4 ° ; 

Illinois is in general well supplied with timber. The most common 
trees are various kinds of oaks, sycamores, which in the alluvial soil 
along the rivers grow to an immense size, sugar-maple, walnuts, 
several kinds of ash, elim, cotton-wood, honey-locust, hickory, buck- 
eye, pecun, linden, wild cherry, sassafras, elder, and persimmon; in 
the southern and eastern parts yellow poplar and birch, and near the 
Ohio yellow pine and cedar. Hazel, red-bud, pawpaw, suma, vines, 
dog-wood, and other under-growths are Hi bi There are also 
various valuable medicinal plants. 

The gray, black, and prairie wolf are still met with; the prairie 
wolf in considerable numbers. Panthers, wild-cats, foxes, racoons, 
opossums, and gophars, with musk-rats, otters, and occasi 
beavers are also found, but they are being steadily ex 
Partridges and prairie fowl abound ; ducks, geese, swans, and various 
other aquatic birds visit the waters in the spring season. Fish in 
the greatest possible variety swarm in the rivers and Jakes. 

Manufactures and Commerce.—At present the manufactures of 
Illinois are chiefly connected with agriculture. Agricultural imple- 
ments are extensively made ; there are numerous wheelwright’s shops ; 
saw, grist, oil, flour, and other mills. The only important manu- 
factures not immediately connected with agriculture are the iron- 
works, woollen-factories, and tanneries. The whole number of 
manufacturing establishments producing to the value of 500 dollars 
and upwards in 1850 was 3099. Of these two were pig-iron manu- 
factories, employing 150 hands, and a capital of 65,000 a 
consuming annually 5500 tons of ore and 170,000 bushels of coke an 
charcoal, and producing 2700 tons of pig-iron ; and 29 establishments 
en, in the manufacture of cast-iron, employing 332 hands, and a 
capital of 260,400 dollars ; there was no wrought-iron manufactured in 
the state. The woollen manufacture employs 178 hands, — 
54 females, and a capital of 154,500 dollars; tanneries 275 hands (2 
males), with a capital of 188,373 dollars ; flour-mills, 834 persons ; saw- 
mills, 937 ; distilleries, 176; pork and beef packing, 245 ; lead-mining 
and smelting, 213 persons, The ‘home-made mannfactures’ for the 
year were valued at. 1,155,902 dollars, There are the usual classes of 
professional men; the number of the principal classes were—clergy- 
men, 1023; lawyers, 817; physicians, 1402; and surgeons, 3, 

The direct foreign commerce of Illinois is chiefly with Great 
Britain. The exports, wholly of domestic produce, for the year 
ending June 30th 1852 amounted to 51,325.dollars; the imports to 
4832 dollars. The commerce of the state is clrefly centred in 
Chicago, in our notice of which lower down will be found some 
further particulars respecting the trade of Illinois; Alton on the 
Mississippi, and Galena, are the other principal commercial towns, 
The internal trade is very considerable, and it is rapidly increasing 
with the increase of facilities of communication. 

Divisions, Towns, dc.—Ilinois is divided into 99 counties, Spring- 
field is the political capital of the state, but the most important 
town is Chicago, The towns for the most part have as yet but 
small populations; the following are all which seem to require notice 
here : the population is that of 1850 :— 

Springfield, the capital of the state, is situated on the border of a 
broad prairie, about 4 miles from the left bank of 


the Ho pad 
River, in 39° 48’ N, lat., 89° 33’ W. long., 801 miles W.N.W, from 


y 
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Washington : ulation, 4533. The town was laid out in 1822 ona 
regular plan, with a central public square, and wide streets crossing 


at right angles, In the centre of the principal square is the capital, 
a showy stone-building of three stories, with porticoes, The other 
ne edifices are the court-house, market-house, jail, United States 

-office, eight churches, academies, &c. There are some manu- 
factures and an iron-foundry. The town is the centre of a very fertile 
district, the products of which are brought to its market. The Great 
Western Central, the Chicago and Mississippi, and the Massac and 
Sangamon railways meet here. Two daily and one weekly newspaper 
are published in the town. 

Chicago, a city, port of entry, and capital of Cook county, is 
situated at the month of the Chicago River, on Lake Michigan, 
42° 0 N. lat., 87° 35’ W. long., 183 miles N.N.E. from Papas ore 
Ls rege 29,963 in 1850, in 1840 it was only 4470. e city is 
well and substantially built. It extends along the shore of the lake 
for above a mile, and for two miles back along the river which is 
-~ sac into two branches, each having a depth of 12 to 15 feet. 

e site is low and level, but the town is said not to be unhealthy. 
The bar at the month of the river has been reduced, and piers have 
been carried out into the lake in order to prevent the accumulation of 
sand and drift. The largest lake craft and steamers can now pass 
over the bar, and within there is commodious anchorage for an almost 
unlimited amount of shipping. The commerce of the town has 
increased within the last few years in full proportion to the great 
increase of means of internal communication, and its fine position 
with respect to the navigation of the lakes. In 1839 the total value 
of pro; was assessed at 236,842 dollars, in 1850 it was assessed at 
8,562,717 dollars. The imports in 1840 were 562,106 dollars, the 
exports 228,635 dollars. In 1848 the imports were 8,338,639 dollars, 
the exports 10,709,333 dollars. The arrivals of shipping in 1850 were : 
—Steamers, 662 DY pe ge 183 ; schooners, 1182; brigs, 230; barges, 
13: making a to 2270 vessels, of an te burden of 958,600 
tons. The principal exports in 1850 were :—Wheat, 437,660 bushels ; 
maize, 3,221,317 bushels; oats, 767,197 bushels; hemp, 697,783 lbs. ; 
coal, 2,091,552 lbs. ; iron, 3,454,060 Ibs. ; lead, 1,376,879 Ibs. ; lumber, 
67,957,287 feet; laths, 14,921,420 pieces; wool, 1,088,553 Ibs. ; 
besides considerable quantities of cheese, butter, flour, sugar, beef, 
pork, lard, and potash. The principal imports in the same year 
‘were :—Wheat, 358,077 bushels; maize, 2,647,465 bushels; bacon, 
434,716 lbs; hams, 1,086,933 Ibs.; pork, 2,390,248 lbs.; lard, 
2,069,625 Ibs.; hemp, 1,035,648 lbs.; hides, 848,876; lumber, 
125,523,122 feet; timber, 562,976 feet; laths, 27,583,475 pieces; 
shingles, 60,338,250 bushels; lead, 1,402,135 lbs; wool, 731,956 lbs. ; 
tobacco, 324,923 Ibs. The public buildings are the usual county 

i numerous chnrehes and schools, banks, &c. There are 
several hotels in the city, Besides the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal, the = is the terminus of several important railways, and a 

it many plank-roads facilitate communication with the interior. 

daily newspapers, each having also a weekly issue, six weekly, a 
fortnightly, and three monthly periodicals are published here. 

Alton, on the left bank of the Mississippi, 3 miles above the con- 
fluence of the Missouri, is the chief port town of Illinois on the 


Mississippi, and the largest town on that river above St. Louis: 
popula about 12,000. Alton is a convenient port, and is now being 
connected with several railways; its commerce is greatly increasing. 


There are several churches, Shurtliff college and other buildings in 
the town. Bituminous coal is abundant in the vicinity. . Belvidere, 
on the north branch of the Kishwaukee River, and on the Galena and 
Chi railway, 78 miles W. from Chicago, population about 2000, 
is a flourishing and busy new town. There are several grist- and 
sawmills. Carlinville, the capital of Macaupin county, 2 miles 
N. from Macaupin creek, and 41 miles 8, by W. from Springfield, is 
one of the most flourishing places in the interior. The Sangamon 
and Alton railway has a principal station here. Carrolton, the capital 
of Greene county, on the border of Spring prairie, about 6 miles N. 
from Macaupin creek, and 56 miles SW. from Springfield, is another 
rapidly increasing interior town, and the centre of a fertile district. 
Carthage, the capital of Handcock county, lies between Bear and 
creeks, and is a busy and prosperous place, being the mart of a 

¢ neighbourhood, and of a rich coal district. e village has 
acquired a wide notoriety as the scene of the murder of the Mormon 
phet and leader, Joe Smith, and his companions, Ches/er, on the 
Miseiss i ippi, immediately below the confluence of the Kaskasia River, 
ulation about 1300; is a place of growing commercial importance, 
the entrepét for the produce of a considerable tract of back 
country. Danville, on the right bank of the Big Vermilion River, 
below the confluence of the North and Salt Forks, 128 miles E. 

N. from Sprivgfield, population about 1200, is a good sized and 
urishing place, and the centre of a fertile and populous district. 
Two weekly newspapers are published here. Freeport, on the Peca- 
tonica River, 168 miles N. from Springfield, is another of the rising 
towns of Ilinois, and from its position is likely to become an 
important commercial place, The surrounding country is rich in 
Minerals, and very productive agriculturally. The Galena branch of 
the Central Ilinois, and Galena and Chicago Union railways meet 
al Two newspapers are published weekly, Galena, on the Feve 
a little above its confluence with the Mississippi, and near the 


north-western extremity of the state, population about 6500, is the 
centre of the lead mining district, and the chief commercial town of 
this part of Illinois. It is the capital of Joe Davies’ county, and 
contains the usual county buildings, court-house, jail, several churches 
and schools, and some large copper smelting works, grist- and saw- 
mills, &c., and has a large lumber market. The chief exports in 1851 
were—lead 33,082,190 lbs. ; flour 39,339 barrels; barley 42,731 bushels; 
pork 3185 barrels; bacon 312,658 lbs.; lard 125,000lbs.; butter 
87,618 lbs.; eggs 22,880doz.; hides and skins 9326; horses 800; 
cattle 1500, &c.; and in the same year it received 5,085,684 feet of 
lumber, and a very large quantity of shingles, timber, and wood of 
other descriptions. The largest river steamers ascend to Galena, and 
it has good railway accommodation. Two daily newspapers, having 
also weekly issues, are published here. Jacksonville, on the Mauvaise- 
terre creek, 30 miles W. by 8. from Springfield, population 2745, is 
a rapidly rising new town, situated on a rich prairie district. It 
contains a court-house, jail, churches, and schools. Illinois college, 
and the state deaf and dent institution are situated here. There 
are extensive flour-mills, cotton-works, tanneries, and machine manu- 
factories. The*Sangamon and Morgan railway passes the town, 
A newspaper having tri-weekly and weekly issues is published here. 
Joliet on the Plane River, 40 miles 8.W. from Chicago, papulation 
2659, contains a court-house, jail, churches and schools, large hotels 
and warehouses, The river affords fine water-power, which is made 
available for numerous mills and factories. The Illinois and Michigan 
Canal, and Chicago and Rock Island railway pass the town. Two 
weekly newspapers are published here. Kaskasia, the original capital 
of Illinois, stands on the right bank of the Kaskasia River, 10 miles 
above its confluence with the Mississippi, 127 miles S. by W. from 
Springfield the present capital: population, about 1000. Kaskasia is 
one of the oldest towns in the state, having been founded by the 
French in 1683 ; it stands in the midst of very picturesque scenery, 
contains the usual county buildings, a Roman Catholic church, and a 
United States land office. Mount Carmel occupies a favourable site 
for commercial purposes, on the right bank of the Wabash, below the 
rapids, 140 miles S.E. from Springfield: population, 1500. It contains 
a court-house, jail, churches and schools, and several flour-mills, and 
machine-shops. Naperville, on the Du Page creek, 160 miles N.E, 
from Springfield, is a rising new town, the capital of Du Page county, 
having various county buildings, churches, schools, &c., and two 
weekly newspapers. Ottawa, at the junction of the Fox River with 
the Illinois, 120 miles N.N.E. from Springfield, is the capital of La 
Salle county, and a place of great and increasing commercial import- 
ance. By the Illinois and Michigan Canal the lake steamers reach 
the town, and the Chicago and Rock Island railway affords communi- 
cation with the western districts; while the Illinois River yields 
immense water-power which is being turned to full advantage. The 
soil of the surrounding country is rich; there is a good deal of timber; 
and limestone and freestone abound. Two newspapers are published 
weekly. Peoria, on the right bank of the Illinois, at the foot of 
Peoria Lake, is the capital of Peoria county, and the shipping port 
for the surrounding grain district : population, 5562. It contains the 
usual county buildings, churches and schools, an incorporated academy, 
several steam-mills, factories, &. Two weekly newspapers, and a 
semi-monthly magazine are published here. Quincy, stands on a 
high bluff on the left bank of the Mississippi, 88 miles W. from 
Springfield, population 6911; it is the capital of Adams county, and 
the mart for a well cultivated and populous neighbourhood. Besides 
the usual county buildings, churches, and schools, it coutains a United 
States land office, numerous warehouses, stores, hotels, workshops, &c. 
Several steamboats arrive and depart daily during the season. Large 
quantities of barrelled pork and bacon are exported. One daily and 
three weekly newspapers, with two monthly periodicals are main- 
tained. Rock Island City, at the junction of the Rock River with the 
Mississippi, and the terminus of the Chicago and Rock Island railway, 
by which it is 180 miles W.S.W. from Chicago, is a new town which 
has been laid out on an extensive plan, and though not at present 
very populous is expected to become one of the most considerable 
commercial towns on the upper Mississippi. The site is well adapted 
for trading purposes, and the surrounding country is not only a rich 
agricultural district, and well supplied with timber, but affords also 
abundance of coal and limestone, Rockford, the capital of Winnebago 
county, is situated at the rapids on Rock River, 92 miles N.W. by N. 
from Chicago by the Galena and Chicago railway : population, 2093, 
Steamboats ascend to the town. The rapids afford immense water- 
power, and there are several mills, A newspaper is published weekly. 
Shawneetown, on the Ohio, 164 miles 8.E. from Springfield, population 
1764, is one of the largest trading places in southern Illinois. Iron- 
ore and coal are obtained along the banks of the Ohio. There are 
very extensive salt-works at Saline creek, 12 miles from the town. 
Shawneetown possesses a paved levee of considerable length. An 
important branch of the trade of the place is the slaughtering and 
packing of hogs: one establishment = facilities for hangiug up 
1000 hogs a day, Tobacco is raised in the vicinity in considerable 
quantities: 300 hogsheads were shipped from here in 1852. Vandalia, 
from 1818 to 1839 the capital of Illinois, stands on elevated ground, 
on the right bank of the Kaskasia, 66 miles S.E. from Springfield : 
population, about 1100, The town was laid out on a large scale in 
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1818 as the capital of the state, with a great central square in which 
the state buildings were placed, and streets 80 feet wide intersecting 
at right angles, After the removal of the state legislature, judiciary, 
&c.,, the place languished, but it is recovering, and as it is now 
made a centre for the junction of several great lines of railway, an 
eve yer! one of the chief thoroughfares of trade in Dlinois, its 
natural advantages appear likely to be more thoroughly developed, 
and it will probably become an oy pee commercial town. 
We the port town and capital of e county, isa new town 
well p' on an eminence above lake Michigan. The town is of 
recent formation, but it already contains several handsome and sub- 
stantial buildings, piers, &c., a good harbour, above 4000 inhabitants, 
and carries on a very considerable lake trade. The country inland is 
here of the best description of prairie, with abundance of good timber. 

Government, Judicature, &c.—The first constitution of the state 
was drawn up in 1818: that under which the government is now 
carried on was adopted in convention in August, 1847, and accepted 
by the people in March 1848. By it the right of voting for all 

lective offices appertains to every white male citizen 21 years of age 
who has resided in the state for one year. Among other provisions of 
the constitution are the following:—Slavery is prohibited. No 
coloured person, free or slave, is permitted to come into the state, 
Lotteries are disallowed. Duelling is a disqualification for office. No 
state bank can be created or revived: acts creating banks must be 
submitted to the people, and receive a majority of votes in their 
favour in order to become law. Stockholders are individually liable 
to the amount of their shares. Corporations for other than banking 
purposes may be established under general laws. No alteration or 
amendment can be made in the constitution, unless it is passed by a 
vote of two-thirds of the whole number of members elected to both 
houses, published and referred to the next legislature, and, if passed 
again by a majority, then submitted to the people, whose approval by 
a majority makes it law. Only one article of the constitution can be 
amended in one session. The legislative body, styled the general 
assembly, consists of a Senate of 25 members, who must be 30 years 
old, and have resided in the state for five years; and of a House of 
Representatives of 75 members, who must be 25 years old, and have 
resided in the state three years. These members may be increased 
when the population of the state exceeds 1,000,000, but the number of 
representatives must never exceed 100, The senators are elected for 
four years ; half the number to be elected every two years; the repre- 
sentatives are elected biennially. In forming senatorial or represen- 
tative elective districts, regard is only to be had to the number of 
white inhabitants. The governor who has a qualified veto on the 
acts of the general assembly, is elected every four years by a plurality 
of votes. He must be 35 years old, and have resided in the state the 
10 years preceding his election. His salary is 1500 dollars; he must 
reside at the seat of government, and he is not eligible for re-election 
at a consecutive term. 

The public debt of the state on the 1st of January 1853 amounted 
to 16,724,174 dollars, in which is included a sum of 7,800,000 dollars 
borrowed for the construction of the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
The amount of property in the state subject to taxation on January 1st 
1851 was :—Real estate 98,748,533 dollars; personal property 39,069,546 
dollars, total 137,818,079 dollars. The rate of taxation was 604 cents 
on 100 dollars. The total receipts of the treasury for the two years 
ending November 30th 1852 (chiefly from taxes) was 503,561 dollars, 
the expenditure for the same period was 385,767 dollars. The state, 
militia is composed of 170,359 men, of whom 4618 are commissioned 
officers. 

The judicature consists of a supreme court, circuit courts, and 
county courts. The supreme court consists of three divisions, and 
has cognisance of all appellate cases, cases relating to the revenue, 
mandamus, habeas corpus, and some impeachments. The judges, 
who must be 35 years old and have resided in the state for 5 years, 
are elected by the people for 9 years; one of the judges must be 
elected every 3 years: the salary of each is 1200 dollars, There are 
15 circuit courts, each presided over by a judge who is elected for 4 
years, must be 30 years of age, and receives a salary of 1000 dollars : 
these courts have cognisance of all ordinary civil and criminal cases, 
In each county a court is held for the transaction of county and 

bate business, with limited civil and criminal jurisdiction: the 
are elected by the cuunties for 4 years. 

e state has e considerable provision for the education of the 
children of white citizens, The total sum devoted to educational pur- 
an’ on December 31st 1852 was 951,504 dollars; the whole of which 

been borrowed or appropriated by the state, and applied to the 
payment of the current expenses of the government. ‘The state pays 
6 per cent. interest. The number of colleges in the state in 1851 
was 6, having 35 teachers and 442 Minot academies and other upper 
schools 81, having 156 teachers and 4179 pupils ; public schools 4054, 
having 4252 teachers and 125,790 pupils. According to the returns 
by families there were in the same year in the state 181,969 white 
and $23 free coloured children attending school. The number of 
adults in the state unable to read and write was 40,054 whites and 
1229 free coloured ; of whom 35,336 were natives of the United States, 
The principal colleges are—the Illinois, at Jacksonville, founded in 
1830, which has 6 tutors, 48 students, and a library of 3660 volumes; 


the Knox, at Galesburg, founded in 1837, which has 7 tutors, 56 
students, and a lil of 3300 volumes; the Sal at 
Upper Alton, founded in 1835, which has 6 tutors, 40 ts, and a 
library of 1900 volumes; and the M‘Kendree (Methodist), at Le' 
founded in 1835, which has 10 tutors, 79 students, and a library 
7000 volumes, Am igious sects the Methodists are the most 
numerous, In 1850 the Methodists had 405 churches, aff 


accommodation for 30,864 persons ; Cnet 46 churches, 
with accommodation for 15,626 persons ; 42 churches, with 
accommodation for 16,640 persons; Episcopalians 27 churches, 
accommodation for 14,000 persons; Roman Catholics 59 churches, 
with accommodation for 29,100 persons. There are besides churches 
for Moravians, Swedenborgians, Dutch Reformed, Mennonites, Tunkers, 
Quakers, Unionists, Unitarians, Universalists, and various minor sects, 
One hundred and seven newspapers and periodicals, having Bn gr 
gate circulation of 88,623 (5,102,276 copies annually) are pul in 

e state. 

This state is within the limits of the cession which Virginia made 
to the United States in 1787; but the first settlements made in it 
were by the Canadian French before 1763. It was governed, with 
Indiana, as a territory of the United States from 1800 to 1809. In 
1809 they were made separate territorial governments, and in 1818 
Illinois was admitted into the Union as a state, 

(Statistical Gazetteer of the United States, 1853; American Almanac, 
1854; Seventh Census of the United States, Oficial Report, 1853; 
eee. Geological Map of the United States, with an Explanatory Text 
TLLOK, [Croarta.] 

ILLYRIA, Kingdom of. Ancient Illyria comprehended all the 
provinces on the east coast of the Adriatic, with the adjacent islands 
as far as Epirus, and was inhabited by a people called by the general 
name of the Illyric Nations, Llyria also extended into the interior 
as far as the Ister (Danube) and the Alps which lie between Italy and 
Germany. The Macedonic nations formed the eastern boundary. 
Within these vague but extensive limits, which comprehend a con- 
siderable portion of the Austrian and part of the ish dominions, 
there were other nations, and particularly Gauls, mingled with the 
Illyrians. (Strabo, 312, &c.) The numerous excellent ports alo 
this coast gave the natives + advantages for prosecuting a pirati 
warfare, The Illyrians defeated Amyntas IL. of Macedonia B.c. 383, 
and his eldest son, Alexander IL, was obliged to purchase peace of 
them, and give his brother Philip asa hostage. When Philip came 
to the throne he defeated the Illyrians, B.c. 359, and for a time broke 
their power. That the Illyrians were formidable neighbours to the 
Macedonians appears from the fact of their long-continued wars and 
the several great defeats which the Macedonians sustained from them. 
Piracy was the chief pursuit of the maritime Ilyrians, which brought 
them into collision with the Romans, by whom they were subdued. 
On the division of the empire Illyria remained to the Western empire, 
but on its decline (476) fell to the Eastern empire. In the 6th cen- 
tury colonies of Slavonians from Russia and Poland settled in the 
country, and soon made themselves independent of the Byzantine 
government: thus arose the little kingdoms of Croatia and Dalmatia, 
The Venetians and Hungarians took some small portions (1090): in 
1170 the kingdom of Rascia was created, out of which 200 years 
later Bosnia was formed. Dalmatia submitted to Venice, but was 
conquered in 1270 by the Hungarians; but both they and the 
Venetians soon lost almost the whole country to the Turks, the 
Venetians retaining only a small part of Dalmatia and the Hungarians 
Slavonia and Croatia, Thus the name of Illyria ig. gy from 
the map of Europe till it was revived by Napoleon, who, after the 
conclusion of peace at Vienna in 1809, gave to several tracts of terri- 
tory ceded by Austria, including Dalmatia, the name of the a fon 
Provinces. Those countries being recovered by Austria in 1813 and 
1814, several of them were formed into the Kingdom of Illyria, the 
extent of which was reduced in 1822 by the separation of the circle 
of Carlstadt and of the Hungarian Littorale, which were annexed 
to H In 1849 a new territorial ment was made of the 
Austrian Tociinions, and the kingdom of Illyria ceased to be the 
title of one of the divisions of the empire. 

The kingdom of Illyria, as constituted previous to 1849, lay between 
44° 43’ and 46° 25’ N, lat., 13° 14’ and 16° E. long., and was bounded 
N. by Austria and Styria, N.E, yt ie far S.E. by Croatia, 8. by the 
Adriatic, and W. by Italy and Tyrol. The area was about 10,915 
square miles; the population was 1,252,831 in 1842. The territory. 
included in the kingdom of Illyria now forms the crownlands of 
Carrytaia, Carniola or Krary, and Kistenuanp, under which heads 
it will be found described. 

ILMEN, LAKE, [Rvssta.] 

ILMINSTER, Somersetshire, 1 market-town in the parish of 
Ilminster, is situated near the river Isle or Ille, in 50° 55’ N. lat., 
2° 56’ W. long., distant 44 miles 8.W. by 8. from Bath, and 136 miles 
8.S.W. from London. The population of the parish of Ilminster in 
1851 was 3299, The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of 
Taunton and diocese of Bath and Wells, , 
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Ilminster was a market-town at the time of the Domesday Survey. 
The town consists principally of two streets forming a cross; the 
longer nearly a mile from east to west. The houses 
are neat and well built. The church, a large cruciform building, with 
a handsome pi tower rising from the intersection, stands in 
the centre of the town. There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, 
Independents, and Unitarians; and National and Endowed schools, 
A Free Grammar school, founded in 1550, has an endowment of 6002. 
a , and 4 exhibitions, value 15/. a year; in 1851 it had 51 pupils. 
ip wonllaivaicth, alk, and lave manathctarte are carried on, and thers 
are some yh tiple) a pree app ciea aa The market is on 
Wednesday ; there is one fair iy: ; 

ILSLEY, EAST, Watchin. & seciakiven in the parish of East 
, is situated in 51° 32 N. lat., 1° 17’ W. long., distant 16 miles 
N.W. by W. from ing, and 56 miles W. from London. The 
pre of the parish in 1851 was 750. The living is a rectory in 

e archdeaconry of Berks and diocese of Oxford. 

East Iisley stands on the Berkshire Downs, in the midst of a country 
admirably adapted for sheep pasture. The town is celebrated for its 

markets and great sheep fair, which are among the largest in 

The sheep markets commence on the Wednesday fortnight 

before Easter, and are held every alternate Wednesday till July. 
Fairs are held on the Wednesday in Easter week and the Wednesday 
the Wednesday after September 19th, the Wednesday 
Wednesday after November 12th, for sheep, 
ednesday in July for wool. A great fair for sheep (at 
and lambs have been penned for sale) is held on 
26th ; statute fair on October 13th. The ordinary 
market is held on Wednesday. The church, ly of Norman 
ar aula In the town are a Wesleyan 
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Movunrtaxys.] 
of the Aigean Sea near the south-west coast 
Chersonesus, 18 miles south-east of the island of 
and about 22 miles north-east of Lemnos. It is now 
also Imru. It is of oval form, and its cireum- 
is about 35 miles. Its surface is hilly and well wooded, and it 
The frat gig abundantly corn, wine, oil, 
island is watered by a stream anciently called Ilissus, 
ae pons consists of about 4000 Greeks, 
it four villages, principal of which has a castle, and is 
built on the site of the ancient town of that 
are still some remains, This island was in 
times the seat of the worship of the Cabiri, like the neigh- 
of Samothrace and Thasos. It was taken by the 
B.c. 508, under Otanes, general of Darius H. - 
and at this time if was still inhabited by the Pelasgians, ite earliest 
known inhabitants. It was subsequently colonised by the Athenians. 
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It was afterwards in succession by the onians, by 
Attalus, king of Pergamos, and lastly by the Romans. The island 
now belongs to Turkey 


Coin of Imbros. 


Actual Size. Copper. 


PHOLA, an obeoopal : of the Papal States, in the f 
an epi town ta province o 
Ra is built in a fine plain on the banks of the Santerno (the 
ancient Vatrenus), over which there is a handsome bridge of recent 
construction. Imola is upon or near the site of the ancient Forum 
Cornelii, but the present town was founded by the Longobards. 
Forum Cornelii it is said was founded by Sulla, and surnamed from 
; it was a place of some importance at the death of Cesar, as in 
civil war Octavianus made it his winter quarters, Martial resided 
time in Forum Cornelii, which continued to flourish under 
and till about the 7th century. Its citadel was called 
the modern name of the town. Imola with its 


Weight, 86 grains, 


ie 


suburbs contains 10,500 inhabitants. It has a fine cathedral and 
seyéral other churches, a theatre, a handsome ital, a college with 
a small public library, in which is a celebrated Hebrew manuscript 
of the Bible dating from the 13th century. The country around 


good wine: cream of tartar is manufactured in the town. 

the high road from Bologna to Rimini, at the point where 

branches off to Ravenna. The bishopric of Imola was 

. 422 by Pope Celestin I. Pius VII. and Pius IX. were 

mola before their exaltation to the papal chair. 

Q AHAMAS, | 

; HMARNOCK, Puteshire, Scotland, a small island about a mile 
lying off the west coast of Bute Island. In ancient times 

was a seat of the Culdecs, About one-fourth of the surface 
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is arable land, the remainder consisting of moor and pasture. Its 
mineral and agricultural products are similar to those of Burm ISLAND. 
The area and population are returned with the royal burgh of RorHE- 
say. On the island are the ruins of a chapel. 

INDIA, BRITISH. [Huypvusray.] 

INDIAN TERRITORY, United States of North America, an exten- 
sive tract of country set apart by the Congress and federal govern- 
ment for the permanent residence of the various tribes of native 
Indians removed from the settled states and territories of the Union. 
It lies generally between 33° 30’ and 39° N, lat., 94° and 100° W. long., 
but the limits are not very strictly defined. It is bounded S. by 
Texas; E. Pe Arkansas and Missouri; and N. by the newly created 
territory of The area, as given in the ‘ Report of the Census’ 
of 1850, is 187,171 square miles, but this is considerably more than 
in previous statements of the area of what is sometimes called the 
Indian Territory proper, and perhaps includes a portion of the 
country since appropriated to Kansas Territory. The Indian inhabit- 
ants are estimated at from 100,000 to 120,000, four-fifths of whom 
have been transported from countries east of the Mississippi. 

In the south-eastern part of the territory there is a range of hills 
of moderate elevation; the remainder is a plain, or at most has a 
gently undulating surface. A considerable portion of the country is 
prairie ground, but along the rivers there is a good deal of timber. 
The country is well supplied with water, having several good sized 
rivers running through it or along its borders on their way to the 
Missouri and the Mississippi. The Arkansas flows through the midst 
in a south-eastern direction, and receives in its passage numerous 
tributaries, some of considerable size. The chief of these tributaries 
is the Canadian River, which also has numerous affluents or ‘ forks,’ 
The Red River waters the southern, and the Kansas the northern 
portion of the state: both of these, as well as the Arkansas, are 
navigable within the territory at certain seasons by steam-boats, The 
country possesses capabilities for the prosperous maintenance of a 
large population. The middle, and by far the larger part of the 
country, appears to belong to the Lower Carboniferous series of rocks. 
On the east are Upper Carboniferous strata, or coal-measures, a part of 
the great coal-basin of Missouri and Illinois. The western and north- 
western districts belong to the Cretaceous group of rocks. On the south 
is a narrow belt of Lower Silurian rocks, consisting along the Red River 
of blue limestone, with eruptive rocks. Coal is not the only mineral 
obtained. Both lead and iron are found ; and there are saline springs, 
from which a aeee quantity of salt might be manufactured. The 
climate is generally healthy. The northern parts are subject to keen 
westerly winds from the Rocky Mountains, and the winters are rather 
cold; but in the southern parts the winters are mild, and all the plants 
are cultivable which are raised in other parts of the United States of 
the same latitude. The soil on the eastern side of the territory is gene- 
rally fertile; the northern parts are well adapted for grazing cattle. 
Maize, wheat, and other grains produce good crops in almost every 
place where they have been tried. : - 

As already said this large tract of country has been appropriated 
for the permanent residence of the Indian tribes transported from the 
settled parts of the United States. It need hardly be said that they 
have not turned to full account the capabilities of the country. But 
they have shown that they are capable of steady industrial efforts, and 
they have made very considerable advances in civilisation. Under the 
guidance of missionaries, who have settled amongst them, and with 
the sanction and assistance of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
some of the larger tribes have established regular governments, legis- 
latures, judicial officers, churches, schools, newspapers, &c.; have 
introduced the manufacture of agricultural implements, cloth, and 
most articles of ordinary farm and domestic use; cultivate the land 
with a considerable amount of skill; rear horses and cattle; build 
houses ; and export to neighbouring states maize, cotton, hides, &e, 
By the treaty of removal and settlement, the federal government 
furnishes them with blacksmiths, wheelwrights, and some other 
mechanics, and at their first settlement gave them a stock of cattle, 
&c. Many of the tribes possess slaves. 

The principal Indian tribes settled in the territory are the Cherokees, 
who numbered according to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, about 
17,600 in 1853, but whose numbers are usually estimated much higher ; 
the Creeks, who numbered 25,000; the Choctaws, 16,000; the Osages, 
4941 ; the Chickasaws, 4709 ; the Pottawatomies and Chippewas, 4680 : 
the Pawnees, 4500; the Seminoles, 3000; the Sacs and Foxes, 2373; the 
Shawnees and Senecas, 1400; Delawares, 1130, &c. ‘he Cherokees 
occupy a considerable tract lying on the north of the Arkansas River, 
and adjoining the state of Arkansas, and are the most civilised of all 
the Indian tribes. (CuerokzEs.] The Choctaws occupy the most 
southern part of the territory between the Red and Canadian rivers. 
The Chickasaws cory a part of the same country, and are governed 
by the same laws. The country of the Choctaws is the most hilly 
and broken in the Indian territory, and is well watered by the above 
mentioned rivers and their tributaries. The Choctaws are extensively 
engaged in agriculture, raise large quantities of cotton and maize, and 
have good stocks of horses, cattle, and sheep. On the streams are 
numerous grist- and saw-mills, and cotton-gins. The houses and farms 
are well built, and the grounds fenced; the mechanical occupations 
are chiefly carried on by mechanics provided by the United States 
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veroment. The Choctaws have s written constitution and laws. 
he country is divided into four districts (one of which is occupied 

by the Chickasaws), each of which elects its own chief every fourth 
year. A general council of 40 members is elected annually, who meet 
in the council house, and pass all laws, &c., subject to a qualified veto 
by the chiefs. Trial by jury is established: with appeals to the higher 
courts. At the head of military affairs isa general elected by the 
people at large; and there are 32 captains in each district. Numer- 
ous missionaries are settled among both the tribes. The Creeks, with 
whom are united the Seminoles, occupy the country between the 
tracts of the Cherokees and Choctaws, watered by the Canadian River 
and the forks of the Arkansas. The country is less fertile than the 
districts occupied by those tribes, and the Creeks are on the whole 
a good deal less advanced in civilisation. But they have similar 
government, organisation, and judicature; they dwell together in 
towns, and to a certain extent cultivate their land in common ; numer- 
ous missionaries are settled amongst them, under whose advice they 
have built several churches, and established good schools; and) 
altogether the prospect of \he future progress of the tribe is spoken 
of as highly promising. A proposition is said to have been lately 
made by the executive of the federal government through the Com- 
missioner of Iodian Affairs, to the Cherokees, Choctaws, and Creeks, 
offering to form a state out of the territory occupied by them, and 
thus admit them into the Union as citizens ; but the Cherokees it is 
said were unwilling to be placed on the same level with the other 
tribes not so far advanced in civilisation, and the proposal fell to the 
ground. 

Of the lesser tribes it may be enough to mention that the Shawnees 
and Senecas are settled in the northern part of the territory border- 
ing on the Kansas River. They are a frugal industrious people, care- 
fully cultivating their farms, and raising considerable crops of maize, 
cotton, vegetables, &c., and breeding horses, cattle, and swine. The 
Osages, Pottawatomies, and Chippewas occupy a tract north of the 
Cherokees ; they are much less advanced in the arts of civilised life, 
and retain most of their old wandering habits, Their country is not 
very fertile, and they suffer much from the cold of winter, and from 
occasional droughts in summer. 

(Statistical Gazetteer of the United States; Haskel and Smith, 
Gazetteer of the United States ; Schoolcraft, The Red Man of America ; 
American Indians; Brownell, Indian Races of North America; 
Report of the Seventh Census of the United States.) 

INDIANA, one of the United States of North America, extends 
from the Ohio River on the south to Lake Michigan on the north, 
between 37° 51’ and 40° 46’ N, lat., 85° 49’ and 88° 2’ W. long. It is 
bounded E. by the state of Ohio; 8S. by the river Ohio, which divides 
it from Kentucky; W. by Illinois, the Wabash River forming the 
boundary from its confluence with the Ohio up to 39° 25’; N.W. by 
Lake Michigan ; and N. by the state of Michigan. Its extreme length 
from north to south is 276 miles, its extreme breadth 175 miles; the 
average length is 242 miles, the average breadth 153 miles. The area 
is 33,509 square miles, or about 2500 square miles more than that of 
Scotland. The following table shows the state of the population, 
with the relative numbers of whites and coloured persons, at the 
decennial Censuses during the present century. The total population in 


1800 was 4,875,including 163 free coloured persons, and 135 slaves. 
1810 ,, 24,520, ,, 393 i ter 
1820 ,, 147,178, ,, 1230 - 190 ,, 
1830 ,, 343,031, ,, 3629 oS ees 
1840 ,, 685,866, ,, 7165 ys BYSS 
1850 ,, 938,416, ,, 11,262 a None 


The population in 1850 being all free, the state is entitled according 
to the ratio of representation, to send eleven representatives to 
Congress, To the Senate, like each of the other United States, Indiana 
sends two members. 

Surface, Hydrography, Communications.—This state, like Illinois, 
has a general slope to the south-west. Like that state also it is, with 
few exceptions, one great plain. There is indeed a tract of hilly 
country north of the great bend of the Wabash, and the state is 
skirted on the south by those eminences called ‘Ohio Hills,’ which 
sometimes touch the Ohio and sometimes retire from it for two or 
three miles ; they are generally very rugged in character; occasionally 
rise 300 feet above the river ; and inclose what are termed the bottom- 
lands, which are chiefly covered with a rich alluvial soil, and thickly 
set with forests. The timbered and prairie lands are more intermixed 
in this state than is usual; and both prairies and timber lands are on 
@ grand scale. The alluvial river bottoms are all wide. Of these 
wide valleys, the chief are the Ohio, White River, and Wabash valleys. 
The Ohio Valley, comprising an area of about 5000 square miles, is 
for the most part a limestone region, very rugged, and about one- 
third of it having a soil too poor or hilly for profitable culture. The 
White River Valley, extending from the Wabash through the centre 
of the state to the Ohio, with an area of 9000 square miles, is almost 
uniformly level and very heavily timbered, except in the western 
parta, where there are ranges of low rugged hills and some prairies 
and barrens, The soil throughout this valley is extremely rich, and 
water-power is abundant. The Wabash Valley is much larger than 
the others, comprising an area of upwards of 12,000 square miles. 
The eastern portion resembles the White River Valley, with which 


it is connected. The other are hardly so fertile. 
is plentiful, especially in the middle of the valley. 


parts is much more swampy; and bord 
extensive sand-hills, which are clothed with stunted pines and 
burr-oaks. 

The state is amply watered by 
however besides the Ohio and the Wabash are available for navigs 
tion; but most afford water-power for mechanical purposes, 
Ohio and the Wabash are the two great rivers of Indiana. The 
is described under Mississrprt River. It forms the : 


and flowing in that direction about 90 miles it becomes the eT 
of the state. Its whole course thro this state, and pre 
western boundary is about 600 miles, for more than half of which 
distance it is navigable ; but the navigation is interrupted by falls or 
rapids, All the other principal rivers of the state are tributaries of 
the Wabash. The White River, the most important of partir ce 
enters the Wabash about 110 miles above its mouth, and is forme 

of two main branches, of which the northern, called West Fork, has 
a south-west course of about 300 miles, and the southern, or East 
Fork, has also a general south-west course of 200 miles. Both of them 
receive several large tributaries. Above the great bend the Wabash 
receives the Tippecanoe and the Eel rivers from the north-east, then 
the Missisinewa from the south-east, and Little River from the north- 
east. White-water rises in Ohio, and entering this state on its east- 
ern boundary after a course of 80 miles, returns to pester dss! og 


z 


Kankakee rises near South Bend and runs sluggishly , 


F 


for about 50 miles, and joins it in Hlinois. 

Besides Lake orang its north-western boundary, the state 
possesses several lakes, but they are mostly small, and lie to the north 
of the Wabash River, Beaver Lake is six miles long, and three miles 
wide. Mexancukkee Lake, in Marshall county, though much less than 
Beaver Lake, has a far more picturesque appearance : it is about three 
miles long by a mile and a half wide, The other lakes seldom exceed 
a few acres in extent: they have mostly sandy bottoms and very clear 
water, and all of them abound in fish. 

The state has two fine canals, The Wabash and Erie Canal extends 
from Evansville on the Ohio to Toledo on Lake Eris, 467 miles, 
of which $79 are in Indiana: it affords ready water communication 
with New York and Canada. The White River Canal extends from 
Lawrenceburg on the Ohio, to Hagerstown on the National Road, in 
Wa - county, 75 miles. ait Ad 

e ordinary roads are generally good, and there are many 
plank-roads. The railways + numerous and well planned ; - 
ably more than a thousand miles are in operation in the state, and 
almost as much more in course of construction. The lines mostly 
centre in Indianapolis, and place the capital and principal business 
towns of the state in communication with each other and those of the 
other states of the Union. The principal line is the State Central, 
which radiates in all directions from Indianapolis, and unites at the 
boundaries of the state with the lines of other states. Besides the 
lines which diverge from Indianapolis there are cross-lines between 
the other large towns in the state to connect the several branches or 
to join the railways of neighbouring states. We may enumerate the 
leading lines, including the arms of the State Central :—From Indiana- 
polis there are lines—to Bellefontaine (Ohio), 118 miles; to Law- 
renceburg, 90 miles; to Madison, 86 miles; to Evansville, 50 miles; 
to Terre Haute, 73 miles ; to Peru, 73 miles ; to Decatur — ; to Shelby- 
ville, 16 miles; to Steubenville, 149 miles; one in course of construc- 
tion along the Wabash Valley; and some others projected-or begun. 
Besides these from Indianapolis there are the Jeffersonville and 
Edinburgh, 77 miles; New Albany and Salem, 287 miles; Shelbyville 
and Rushtown, 20 miles; Shelbyville and Knightstown, 27 miles; 
Lawrenceburg and Upper Mississippi, 90 miles; Martinsville and 
evGeolagy, Mineral The geology of the state is amply described 

‘ecology, Mineralogy, &c,—The geo! of the amp) 
in the Reports iy Dr. Dale Owen os the Survey of ot He made 
under instructions from the United States government. The most 


have been found in the state; but Dr. Dale 
~ the nature 


eld 
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striking feature in the geology of Indiana is the large space occupied | [southern and midland] counties, being formed chiefly from the oolitic 
the Carboniferous strata. We will however notice the lower | li has a calcareous character, and is admirably adapted for 
dg ay All the strata are Palzozoic except some diluvial | the growth of grasses. Clay will be found to predominate in the 
its in the northern of the state, and a few patches of new | soil of the counties of Floyd, Clark, Scott, Jennings, and parts of 
which overlie the coal-measures. Silurian rocks occupy | Bartholomew, Decatur, Shelby, Johnson, Marion, and Hancock 

but a i area. Along the Ohio, at the south-eastern | [counties lying generally in the south-east], because the soil of those 


morpunssrals. smail 

angle of state, and extending for some distance northward, occur 
t rocks of the Lower Silurian order, forming a portion of 
bed which belongs chiefly to Ohio and Kentucky. On 


paced Devonian rocks, : 
interruptions from Towa through Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio to 


a belt quite across the northern part ¢ \ 
the state west of 87° W. long., and up to 37° N. lat., is occupied by 
Carboniferous strata, or of the coal-measures, being 


to the existence of mica disseminated in 


i 


layers through their sub- 


need be looked for are iron, 
manganese, zinc, cobalt, aud possibly some varieties of 
i iron-ore occurs ly in the 
slates of the coal-measures; hydrated brown oxide of iron has 
found near the falls of Eel River, where large 
and h ge nap igaa bog-iron 
in many places. Several detached pieces o! ive co} 
wan thinke that from 
Batten net rigneeian Van ate. Cok speone itely 
it not originate in . appears ly 
always to be the most valuable mineral product of Indiaua, and from 
its abundance in the counties, the whole of which are occu- 


E important manufactures, All the coal found 
in Indiana is bituminous, Salt is obtained in several places where 
the rocks are of the inferior members of the coal-measures. puree 
of magnesia (Epsom salts) occurs in various parts. Good building- 
stone abounds. The oolitic limestones, which occupy a larga space, 
make good building jals; as do also the encrinitic limestones in 
state. The fossiliferous limestones of eastern 
rocks, and some of them afford beautiful marbles, 
i dieeaisiecic faen agnes belidng-etsre bud there aro exvclecs 
to form a ildi at are ex i 
es in other formations. Grindstones and whet- 
eeaes eneies srastenped nad eapicia’s tos) parts of 
Some of the clay-slates of the carboniferous group 
fire-bricks ; and some of the clays of the coal-measures 
the manufacture of stone-ware and gray pottery. 
are numerous caverns. One of great extent 
Ohio is particularly noted: in it Epsom salts are found in 
of from one to two pounds weight; a bushel of its earth yields 
to twenty-five pounds of the salt; nitre and gypsum are 
in the same cave, 
imate, Soil, Productions, &c.—The climate resembles generally 
Illinois, but is somewhat more equable. In the northern parts 
are severe; in the southern they are more genial. Except 
the seepponepood of the wet prairies and swamps the climate is 
Ww. thy. 
4 fertility of the soil of Indiana,” says Dr, Owen, “is univer- 
admitted, yet few are, aware that it arises mainly from its 
position, It is well known to geologists that that soil is 
most productive which has been derived from the destruction of 
variety of different rocks. . . . . Now Indiana is 
the middle of the great valley of north-western America, 
far distant from the primitive ranges of mountains; and her soil 
accordingly formed from the destruction of a vast variety of rocks, 
crystalline and sedimentary, which have been minutely divided 
intimately blended x by the action of air and water. It 
the elements therefore of extraordinary fertility. . . The 
Crawford, Lawrence, Orange, Monroe, Owen, and Putnam 
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counties is underlaid by clay-slate. Hence we find the beech-tree, 
which delights in a clayey soil, there growing luxuriantly. The 
soil of Jefferson, Switzerland, Dearborn, Ripley, Franklin, Fayette, 
Union, and parts of Decatur and Rush [eastern counties], being 
formed upon alternating strata of clay and limestone, must partake 
chiefly of these two earths. This soil is also well adapted to the 
growth of grasses. The soil of the north-western counties appears 
to be a siliceo-calcareous sand, resting upon a clay bottom; this I 
conceive to be the reason why it is so much more productive than its 
external appearance promises.” The alluvial tracts along the river 
courses are remarkably fertile. 

Indiana is very rich in indigenous timber; all the trees natural to 
the soil and climate of the whole central region of the United States 
flourish in it; and many of the forest-trees, especially the oak, 
waluut, sycamore, and poplar, attain a noble size. Oak of various 
kinds, and beech, are the most prevalent; but the sugar-maple, ash, 
buckeye, hickory, walnut, elm, poplar, sycamore, coftee-tree, cherry, 
linden, honey-locust, and hackberry are as widely diffused though less 
abundant. The chestnut only occurs on the upper course of White 
River; the black locust is plentiful along the Ohio, but is not found 
in the interior; the pine occurs on the Knobs along the Ohio, and on 
the sand-hills bo Lake Michigan; the tamarack is found only 
in the swamps of the kakee ; the cotton-wood occurs chiefly in 
the valleys of the southern rivers; the catalpa, pecan, and cypress 

the lower course of the White River. The dogwood, spear, 
thorn, and hazel are the principal of the smaller trees, In the forests, 
and on the borders of the prairies and barrens, are numerous indi- 
genous fruit-trees, including the pawpaw, plum, cherry, mulberry, 
crab, &c.; and wild grapes, crauberrics, gooseberries, blackberries, 
and strawberries abound, : 

The number of farms, the nature and proportion of the products 
cultiv: &c., will be sufficiently indicated by the following state- 
ment of the principal results of the inquiries made respecting the 
agricultural statistics at the last census, The number of farms under 
cultivation in Indiana on the lst of June 1850 was 93,896; the extent 
of improved land in farms was 5,046,543 acres; of unimproved, 
7,746,879 acres, The cash value of farms was returned at 136,385,173 
dollars; of farming implements and machinery, 6,704,444 dollars. 
The total produce of the principal crops in 1850 was as follows :— 
Wheat, 6,214,458 bushels; maize, 52,964,363 bushels; rye, 78,792 
bushels; oats, 5,655,014 bushels; barley, 45,483 bushels; buckwheat, 
149,470 bushels; potatoes, 2,083,337 bushels; sweet potatoes, 
201,711 bushels; peas and beaus, 35,773 bushels; hops, 92,796 lbs. ; 
hay, 403,230 tons; clover seed, 18,320 bushels; other grass seeds, 
11,951 bushels; flax, 534,4691bs. ; flax-seed, 36,888 bushels; tobacco, 
1,044,620lbs. Of maple sugar 2,921,1921bs,, and 180,325 gallons of 
molasses, were made: the sugar-cane is not grown. Of wine 14,055 
gallons were made; the wine, a kind of claret, made at the Swiss 
settlement of Vevay, is considered to be the best made in the United 
States, A very large quantity of hemp is grown and prepared; but 
of Indiana, as of Illinois, the ‘Census Report’ states the “ returns 
were so confused, and all other sources of information so vague and 
indefinite, that it was deemed advisable to strike the item of hemp 
from the agricultural tables of the state.” Scarcely any cotton is 
grown, The value of orchard products was 324,940 dollars; of 
market-garden products, 72,864 dollars. 

The number of horses in the state in 1850 was 314,299; asses and 
mules, 6599; milch cows, 284,544; working oxen, 40,221; other 
cattle, 389,891; sheep, 1,122,493; swine, 2,263,776. The value of 
live stock was 22,478,555 dollars; of animals slaughtered, 6,567,935 
dollars, The estimated value of poultry was 357,594 dollars, The 
products of animals were ;— Butter, 12,881,535 lbs.; cheese, 
624,564 lbs.; wool, 2,610,287 lbs,; silk cocoons, 387 lbs. ; bees’-wax 
and honey, 935,3291bs, 

Manufactures, Commerce, &c.—The western counties of Indiana are 
probably destined at some future day to become important manu- 
facturing districts; but at present the manufacturing capabilities of 
the state ave very imperfectly developed, though considerable progress 
has been and is constantly being made, The chief manufacturing 
towns are Madison, Canneiton, New Albany, aud Indianapolis. At 
the census of 1850 there were returned as employed in commerce, 
trade, manufactures, mechanic arts, and mining, 45,318 free males 
over 15 years of age; the number employed in agriculture being 
163,229, and in labour not agricultural 29,854. The whvle number 
of manufacturing estublishments producing to the value of 500 dollars 
and upwards in 1850 was 4326, of which 2 were cotton factories, 33 
woollen factories, 19 iron-works, and 358 tanneries: the aggregate 
capital invested in manufactures was returned at 7,235,220 dollars. 
The cotton factories employed on an average 38 males and 57 females, 
and a capital of 43,000 dollars. ‘The woollen factories employed 
189 males and 57 females, and a capital of 171,545 dollars. ‘The 
iron-works consisted of 14 for castings, employing 143 hands anda 
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capital of 82,900 dollars; 2 for Pigiron, employing 88 hands anda 
capital of 72,000 dollars; and 2 for wrought-iron, employing 24 hands 
and a capital of 17,000 dollars. The tanneries employed 838 hands 
and a capital of 514,897 dollars, Besides these there are numerous 
flour, grist, oil, saw, and other mills; with coopers, wheelwrighta, and 
other trades and handicrafts. The home-made manufactures of the 
year were valued at 1,631,039 dollars, 

Indiana has no direct foreign commerce, It has however a very 
great trade with the other states, and a large domestic trade, for 
which its fine system of canals and railways, and its navigable rivers, 
afford remarkable facilities, 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—Indiana is divided into 91 counties, Indiana- 
polis is the political capital of the state; Madison and New Albany 
are however equally important towns. Of these, with such other 
places as call for particular notice, we append a brief account (the 
population is that of 1850) :— 

ndianapolis, the capital, stands nearly in the centre of the state, 
on the left bank of the White River, in 39° 55’ N. lat., 86° 5’ W. long, 
573 miles W. by N. from Washington: population, 8091. On the’ 
admission of Indiana into the Union as a state, commissioners were 
appointed to select a site for the capital. This spot, then the midst 
of a dense forest, was chosen, and in 1821 the city was laid out. The 
main street, Washington Avenue, through which the National Road 
passes, is 120 feet wide; the secondary streets are 90 and 80 feet 
wide ; they intersect at right angles. The state house is an imitation 
Greek building 180 feet long by 80 feet wide ; the governor’s house is 
a spacious edifice standing on a natural mound near the centre of the 
city; the other public buildings, many of them handsome and sub- 
stantial structures, are the state offices, United States land office, 
spacious market-houses, several good churches, schools, colleges, 
benevolent institutions, hotels, bridges, &c. It is said that no other 
city of its size in the Union has equal public accommodation. The 
— has some manufactures and a good deal of trade, and from 

‘ing the centre of the extensive railway system, mentioned above, 
has considerable goods traffic, and is a busy travelling station. Eight 
weekly newspapers (one or two with daily issues also) are published 
here, 

Cannelton, on the Ohio, 124 miles S. by W. from Indianapolis, is a 
small but rising manufacturing town. It takes its name from the 
quality of coal obtained here ; the manufactures are chiefly of cotton, 
and earthenware ; fire clay, and building materials abound. Columbus, 
the capital of Bartholomew county, on the east fork of White River, 
40 miles S. by E. from Indianapolis, population 1008, is another of 
the rising manufacturing towns of the state, and from its convenient 
situation and facilities of transport appears likely soon to become 
an important place. Two newspapers are published here weekly. 
Connersville, the capital of Fayette county, on the right bank of the 
White Water River, population 2200, is a place of considerable trade. 
The White Water Canal and the junction railway afford great facilities 
for communication with all parts of the country. The court-house is 
one of the finest public buildings in the state; there are several 
churches and public schools, and substantial stores and warehouses. 
Two newspapers are published weekly. Crawfordsville, on the left 
bank of Sugar Creek, an affluent of the Wabash, 46 miles W. by N. 
from Indianapolis, population 1513, is a busy manufacturing and 
commercial town, and the seat of Wabash College; two newspapers 
are published here weekly. Zvansville, population 3235, stands on 
high ground, on the right bank of the Ohio, at the southern terminus 
‘df the Wabash and Erie Canal, and the Evansville and Illinois 
railway, and is the chief commercial town and travelling station on 
the Ohio between Louisville and the mouth of the river, a distance of 
400 miles, In 1850 before the completion of the railway and canal 
the number of steamboat arrivals and departures was 5398; and the 
imports and exports were valued at 7,000,000 dollars: and since then 
the trade of the port has greatly increased. It will probably become 
the chief depOt of the coal-trade of the state. Besides the usual 
county buildingsthere are several churches and schools, a United States 
mariue hospital, market-house, and several hotels, warehouses, and 
stores, Two daily newspapers, having also weekly issues, one tri-weekly, 
and one weekly newspaper are published here. Fort Wayne, the capital 
of Allen county, stands on high ground at the point where the St. 
Joseph and Mary rivers unite and form the Miami, about 105 miles 
N.E. by N. from Indianapolis: population, 4282. Being excellently 
situated for river, canal, railway, and plank-road communication, Fort 
Wayne has become within the last 10 years one of the most flourishing 
commercial towns in the state. Besides the county buildings, churches 
and schools, it contains a branch state bank, a United States land 
office, and extensive warehouses, Two newspapers are published here 
weekly, Jeffersonville, at the head of the falls of the Ohio opposite 
Louisville, 105 miles 8. by E. from Indianapolis: population, 2122. 
The town contains besides churches and schools, a United States land 
office, several large stores and warehouses, and a good landing place. 
Steamboats are built here, and there is a considerable business carried 
on. Lafayette City, the capital of Tippecanoe cuunty, stands in a ve 
pict ue situation, on the left bank of the Wabash, 60 miles N.W. 
from Indianapolis: population, 6129. The city stands at the head of 
steamboat navigation, and is the centre of a large canal, railway, and 
plank-road traffic, Several considerable factories, and flour- and 


papermills are in the city and its vicinity; and the 
seuty i txkende ale In the city are churches 
loner several public schools ; a branch of the state 
aul rel ving 
ly news 

paper, are blished here. La Porte, stands on 
130 miles N. 
seat of the Indiana Medical College, 
and live-stock. Lawrenceburg, on the Ohio, 2 
fluence of the Great Miami, and 79 miles 
population, 3487, Partly as the shipping 
fertile valley, and partly owing to the t facilities for traffic 
it possesses as the termini of the White Water Canal, and 
Lawrenceburg and Upper Mississippi railway, the city has become an 
important pee aes centre. It carries on a reese got pa | 
trade, has several large mills, a very extensive , and va 
oe establishments ; and supports two 
Logansport, the capital of Cass county, is situated 
one ree : _ confluence of end ee 

abash, 68 miles N. - from Indianapolis : ion, 
3000, The falls of the Wabash, which are just choi ths 
vast water-power, by which several large mills are wo! 
town is the mart for a wide and very fertile region, ; 
connected by river, canal, and -roads, ‘Two newspapers are 
published here weekly, Madison, the capital of Jefferson county, on 
the Ohio, at the terminus of the Madison and Indianapolis railway, 
86 miles S. by E. from the latter city; population, 8012. The city 
occupies a pleasant site; is regularly laid out with broad straight 
streets; contains the usual county buildings; several churches and 
schools ; numerous trading establishments, cotton-factories, iron-works, 
flour- and other mills; and supports two newspapers. "aioe A A 
a city, and the capital of Floyd county, stands on the Ohio, about 1 
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miles 8S. by E. from Indianapolis, and 4 miles W. by N. from Louis- 
ville; population, 8181, or with the suburbs, 9895. The city, now 
the in the state, is pleasantly situated, has wide streets 


running parallel to the river, with others crossing them at -_ 
angles; and is well provided with railway accommodation. e 
chief ,trade of the place is that of building and repairing the river 
steamboats; sloops and schooners are also built; and there are large 
iron- and machine-works, steam flour-, and saw-mills, &e, The city 
contains the county buildings, numerous churches, schools, a lyceum, 
&c. ; and supports two daily and weekly news: New Harmony, 
on the left bank of the Wabash, 143 miles 8.W. by 8. from Indiana- 
polis, claims notice as the site of the establishment of two well-known 
socialist communities. The followers of the German socialist: 
Rapp, who on first emigrating from Suabia had established themselves 
in Butler county, Pennsylvania, removed here in 1814, For their 
colony they purchased 17,000 acres of land, which they cleared and 
laid out on a plan. They built good houses, churches, 
farm buildings, &c., and cultivated their land in a superior manner, 
Here they remained, having all things in common, until 1824, when 
not liking the climate they sold their settlement to Robert Owen of 
and removed to Beaver county, Pennsylvania, where their 
new establishment, Economy, still exists. Owen and his followers 
formed a community at New Harmony, but after awhile 
discord broke out, and the establishment proving a complete failure 
was broken up. oo Sun, the capital of Ohio county, stands on 
high ground on the Ohio River, 87 miles S.E. from Indianapolis ; 
population, 1654. It is a rapidly increasing commercial town, and 
the centre of a fertile district; contains the county buildings, six 
churches, several schools, cotton and woollen factories, tanneries, &c.; 
and supports two weekly newspapers. Rushville, the capital and 
centre of Rush county, on the left bank of Big Flat Creek, and on the 
line of the Rushville and Shelbyville railway, 38 miles E.S.E. from 
Indianapolis, population 2108, is a busy commercial town, containing 
the usual county buildings, several churches and schools, numerous 
mills, &e.; and oy By! two newspapers. Shelbyville, the capital of 
Shelby county, on the left bank of the Blue River, 26 miles 8.E. from 
Indianapolis, population 995, though until the last two or three 
years a place of little note, is rapidly rising into importance in conse- 
quence of its having been made the point of junction of several lines 
of railway. South Bend, the capital of St. Joseph county, on the 
south bend of the St. Joseph River, at the northern ex ity of the 
state, 192 miles N. from Indianapolis, population 1652, is one of the 
new towns of this state (it was founded in 1831) which are so ey, 
growing into flourishing places, and of which the number of 
bitants conveys but a very insufficient idea of their activity and 
amount of business. The public buildings consist of a court- 
jail, market-place, 4 churches, schools, and a branch of the state bank, 
railway station, &c. There are a woollen factory, several saw-, flour-, 
and oil-mills; agricultural implement, edge-tool, and machine works, 
aud a large peg, last, lath, and veneer-mill. Terre Haute, the 
capital of Vigo county, and one of the most important towns in the 
state, received its name from the high ground forming the left bank of 
the Wabash on which it is built ; population, 4051, The town contains 
a fine court-house, town-hall, 13 churches, several schools, a state 
bank, and numerous well-built stores, warehouses, and hotels, A 
very large business, wholesale as well as retail, is carried on. The 
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manufactories consist of 2 iron-foundries; 8 carriage and waggon 
factories ; 13 cooperages; 2 soap-works; several steam-, oil-, flour-, 
and saw-mills; breweries and distilleries; and 4 large slaughter 
houses and packing establishments, in which 59,000 hogs were killed, 
salted, and packed in barrels in 1850. In the neighbourhood are rich 
beds of iron and coal. Terre Haute is on the Wabash and Erie Canal, 
and several of the most important railways cf the state connect here. 
Six weekly newspapers are published in the town. Vincennes, the 
capital of x county, stands on the left bank of the Wabash, about 
100 miles §.W. from Indianapolis: population, 2070. The town, 
which is the oldest in the state, having been founded by the French 
in 1702 as a trading port, and formed into a town with its present 
name in 1749, is regularly laid out, the principal streets lying parallel 
with the river, and others crossing them at right angles. The public 
edifices, which are of a somewhat superior character, are the county 
buildings, a fine town-hall, a market-house, United States land office, 
several churches, of which the Roman Catholic cathedral, a spacious 
and well-built structure, is the most noteworthy, and several schools, 
others a Roman Catholic theological seminary, and 2 orphan 
schools, The Wabash is navigable up to Vincennes by steamboats, 
and the town has good railway accommodation. Washington, the 
ao of Davies county, on the left bank of the West Fork of the 
ite River, 90 miles S.W. from Indianapolis, population 2578, is a 
place of local importance, containing, besides the county buildings, 
five churches, and several schools. 

Government, Judicature, &c.—The present constitution of the state 
was in convention in February 1851, and having been ratified 
by the xorple a few months later, came into operation in November 
1851. it the right of voting appertains to every white male citizen 
of the United States who shall have resided in the state for six 
months; and every white male of foreign birth, 21 years old, who 
has resided in the United States one year, and in the state six months 
next ing an election, and who shall have duly declared his 
intention to become a citizen of the United States, No coloured 
person can vote. All elections by the people are by ballot. The 
general assembly consists of a Senate of 50 members, who are elected 
for four years, half being elected every two years; and of a House of 
Representatives of 100 members, who are elected annually. The 
agama are apportioned according to a census of white males 

every six years. The governor, who has a qualified veto on the 
acts of the legislature, is elected for three years, and has a salary of 
1500 dollars. The total revenue of the state for the year ending 
November 1st 1852, was 1,283,604 dollars; the expenditure for the 
same year was 1,061,605 dollars. The public debt of the state, 
October 31st 1852, was, according to the financial statement of the 
state government—foreign debt, 6,712,880 dollars; domestic debt, 
2175 dollars; total, 6,715,055 dollars: but Indiana though not a 
repudiating, was a defaulting state, and this amount does not include 
the entire sum borrowed and not repaid. In 1847 the state owed 
11,048,000 dollars principal of her foreign debt, and 3,326,640 dollars 
interest, in all 14,374,640 dollars. In that year the legislature made 
pro} to the bond holders that they should complete the Wabash 
and Erie Canal and take the state’s interest in it for half the sum 
due; and that the other half should be converted into new stock. It 
is only upon the new stock, made under this arrangement, that the 
state considers itself bound to pay either debt or interest. The 
redemption, principal and interest, of the half thrown upon the 
canal depends rps the receipts of the canal. Of the old bonds 
about 982,000 dollars remained unsurrendered and outstanding at the 
end of 1852. The assessed value of personal and real estate in 
Indiana in 1850 was 152,870,399 dollars; but the estimated or true 
value was placed at 202,650,264 dollars. No return of the state 
militia has been made to the federal government since 1832; it then 
consisted of 53,913 men, of whom 2861 were commissioned officers : 
it now probably comprises nearly treble that number. 

The constitution prohibits slavery ; and it further enacts that no 
coloured person shall come into, or settle in, the state; that all con- 
tracts made with such persons shall be void, and that all persons 
on ing them shall be punished by a fine of from 10 to 500 dollars, 

the proceeds of such fines shall be appropriated for the 
colonisation of those negroes and mulattoes and their descendants 
who were in the state at the adoption of the constitution, and who 
are willing to emigrate. 
The judicature consists of a supreme court, circuit courts, and 
courts of common pleas. The supreme court has appellate and 
certain original jurisdiction : it is presided over by four judges who 
have salaries of 1200 dollars each, There are eleven circuit courts, 
with ¢ivil and criminal jurisdiction, each presided over by a judge, 
with a salary of 1000 dollars, who is elected by the ple of 
the circuit for six years. The district courts of common pleas are 44 
in number; each is presided over by a judge who is elected for four 
oy the people of the district, and has a salary of from 300 to 
00 do! according to the number of inhabitants in the district ; 
these courts have probate jurisdiction; and, under restrictions, civil 
jurisdiction where the amount in dispute does not exceed 100 dollars, 
and criminal jurisdiction in cases of misdemeanors and felonies not 
punishable with death. 

Indiana has made liberal provision for the purposes of education. 
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The total sum available for school purposes amounted in 1852 to 
2,278,588 dollars; but the funds set aside, but not yet available will, 
with certain fines and forfeitures appropriated to the same end, it is 
estimated, amount to 5,000,000 dollarsin 1857, when the chief amount 
will fallin. In 1850 there were 11 colleges in the state, having 61 
teachers and 1069 pupils. The number of ‘public schools’ was 4822, 
having 4860 teachers, and 161,500 pupils. The total number of 
children in the state attending schools in that year, as returned by 
families was 220,034, of whom 923 were free coloured children. The 
number of adults in the state unable to read and write was 72,710, 
of whom 69,445 were natives and 3265 foreigners. The number of 
free coloured persons unable to read and write was 2170. The princi- 
pal colleges are the Indiana State University, at Bloomington, founded 
in 1816, which has 5 professors, 32 students, and a library of 4200 
volumes; Hanover College, at Hanover, founded in 1832, which has 
6 tutors, 100 students, and a library of 5000 volumes ; Wabash 
College, at. Crawfordsville, founded in 1834, which has 7 tutors, 43 
students, and a library of 6400 volumes; and Indiana Ashbury 
(Methodist) University, Greencastle, founded in 1837, which has 8 
tutors, 120 pupils, and a library of 4000 volumes. There are state 
asylums at Indiatiapolis for the deaf and dumb, with 152 inmates in 
1852; the blind with 51 inmates; and the insane. with 159 inmates. 

Of the members of religious sects in the state the Methodists are 
by far the most numerous, and after them the Baptists. In 1850 the 
Methodists had 778 churches, with accommodation for 266,372 
persons; the Baptists had 428 churches, with accommodation for 
138,783 persons; the Presbyterians had 282 churches with accommo- 
dation for 105,582 persons; the ‘Christians’ had 187 churches, with 
accommodation for 65,341 persons; the Quakers had 89 churches, 
with accommodation for 44,915 persons; the Roman Catholics had 
63 churches, with accommodation for 25,115 persons ; the Lutherans 
had 63 churches, with accommodation for 19,050 persons; the 
Episcopalians are returned as having only 23 churches, with accom- 
modation for 7300 persons; and the Congregationalists as having 
only 2 churches, with accommodation for 1400 persons, while 
Moravians are much larger than the former, and Tunkers, Universalists, 
and several other sects exceed the latter. Indiana constitutes a 
diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and also the Roman 
Catholic di of Vi One hundred and seven periodicals, 
of which 2 are religious, 21 literary and miscellaneous, and 84 political, 
are published in the state: of these 95 are weekly publications ; and 
the total annual circulation amounts to 4,316,828 copies, 

Indiana formed a part of the cession of Virginia to the United 

States in 1787; and was included in the territory north-west of the 
Ohio until 1801, when it was with Lllinois erected into a distinct 
territory. In 1809 it was placed under a separate territorial govern- 
ment; and in 1818 it was admitted into the Union as an independent 
state. 
(Fisher, Statistical Gazetteer of the United States, 1853; Lippincott, 
New Gazetteer of the United States, 1854; Haskell and Smith, Com- 
plete Gazetteer of the United States; Seventh Census of the United 
States, Oficial Report, 1853; D. Dale Owen, Geological Survey of the 
State of Indiana; Marcou, Geological Map of the United States, with 
Explanatory Text ; American Almanac, 1854, &c.) 

INDORE. [Hrypustay.] 

INDRE, a department in the interior of France, is bounded N. by 
the department of Loir-et-Cher, E. by that of Cher, 8. by those of 
Creuse and Haute-Vienne, and W. by those of Vienne and Indre-et- 
Loire. It lies between 46° 21’ and 47° 16’ N. lat., 0’ 53’ and 2° 12’ 
E. long., and measures 64 miles in its greatest length, with a mean 
breadth of 54 miles, The area is 2629 square miles. The population 
in 1846 was 263,977, in 1851 it amounted to 271,938; which gives 
103°41 to the square mile, being 71°17 below the average per square 
mile for all France. The department is formed out of the western 
portion of the old province of Berri, and is named from its chief river 
the Indre. 

Surface, Soil, &c.—The department is in general level; the only 
hills of any considerable size are the granitic swells on the southern 
border, rs | the gentle slopes that diversify the valleys of the Creuse 
and the Indre. The surface presents three marked and distinct 
divisions. The first called Bois-Chaud comprises seven-tenths of tie 
whole department, including the arrondissements of La-Chatre, a 
great portion of those of Chiteauroux and Le-Blanc, and a third of 
that of Issoudun ; it is divided where arable into a great number of 
small farms, and presents.a very varied appearance, from the number 
of its hedges, ditches, and woods. The second division, distinguished 
by the name of Champagne, is a flat treeless country, without hedge 
or inclosure of any kind, divided into large farms, and comprising 
two-thirds of the arrondissement of Issoudun and a part of that of 
Chateauroux. The third division, called La-Brenne, comprises parts 
of the arrondi its of Chiteauroux and Le-Blanc, and presents a 
flat surface, covered in parts with shallow ponds, which rest on a 
bottom of compact clay, and which by their pestilential exhalations 
are very injurious to health. The land varies greatly in quality from 
light moss or barren sand to stiff clay, and from the vegetable mould 
half covered with flints to the rich homogeneous soil cailed ‘terre de 
Beauce,’ which is considered the most productive, and covers 194,790 
acres, The flinty soils, amounting to 111,626 acres, are best adapted 
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vine culture, All the land capable of cultivation is tilled, but 
Seiecnns is in a backward state. A line drawn from north-east to 
south-west through Chateauroux divides the chalk formation of the 
Paris basin from the new red-zandstone which occupies all the south- 
eastern division, except along the southern border, where the primitive 
rocks appear. ser mF 

Rivers, Communications, dec,—The Indre rises just within the depart- 
ment of Creuse, and eutering that of Indre flows north-west past 
Sainte-Sévdre, La-Chatre, Chateauroux, and Chatillon, below which it 
enters the department of Indre-et-Loire; here passing Loches, where 
it becomes navigable, it continues in the same direction as far as 
Montbazon, aud then turning west passes Azay-le-Rideau, below which 
it enters the Loire midway between the embouchures of the Cher and 
the Vienne. Its whole length is 124 miles, of which 44 miles are 
navigable; its mean width is 98 feet, and its ordinary depth from 5 
to 6 feet. It is subject to floods, which rise from 10 to 11 feet at 
most, and spreading beyond the banks sometimes do great damage, 
but add greatly to the fertility of the soil. The number of mills alongs 
the banks of this river is very great. The south and south-west 
the department is drained by the Oreuse and its feeder the Anglin, 
which is itself increased by the Abloux. ([Creusz.] The west of 
the de t is drained by the Olaise, a feeder of the Creuse, which 
flows through the marshy district of Brenne; and the east and north 
are drained by feeders of the pred beet the Aron, which receives 
the Théols, and the / fed by the Nahon. 

The dapeat ment is regcasel rd railroad which branches off from 
the Orléans-Bourges line at Vierzon, and runs through Issoudua and 
Chiteauroux to Argenton on the peso It is traversed also by 6 
imperial, 16 departmental, and 31 parish roads. 

Prodece, be —The department contains 1,683,021 acres, of which 
992,215 acres are under tillage; 210,796 consist of natural pasture; 
44,752 acres are under vine culture; 166,609 are covered with woods 
and forests; 185,368 acres consist of sands, heaths, and barren moors ; 
18,274 acres are occupied as orchards, nurseries, gardens, and planta- 
tions of different sorts; and 31,055 acres are covered with ponds, 
rivers, canals, &c. The common breadstuffs are produced in quantity 
more than enough for the consumption; buck-wheat, hemp, flax, 
chestnuts, and fruits are also grown. The annual produce of wine 
is 6,600,000 gallons, about one-half of which is exported. Although 
the pasture land is of no great extent, yet considerable numbers of 
horned cattle are kept; hay is saved for their winter food, and in 
summer the scantiness of the pasture is eked out with the leaves of 
trees, especially with those of the elm. Sheep are a source of great 
profit to the farmer on account of the fineness of their wool; the 
quality of the wool of the Champagne district especially is very 
superior, The sheep are very carefully tended; ewes, lamb-hogs, 
and wethers are kept in separate flocks, each under its own shepherd ; 
they are never folded: when the winter is severe they get a mixture 
of hag and straw three times a day. Great numbers of geese and 
turkeys are reared, and also of mules, pigs, and horses. The climate 
is mild and healthy except in the Brenne district, where the 
atmosphere is almost always charged with pestilential fogs. 

Minerals, Manufactures, &c. — Several iron-mines are worked ; 
marble, millstone, limestone, mica, flint, lithographic stones, granite, 
quartz, spar, marl, potters’-clay, variegated marbles, &c., are found. q 

The cloth manufactures of Chiteauroux and some other pluces in 
the department are important; linen, cpg 8 scythes, paper, porce- 
lain, and earthenware are manufactured. There are also numerous 
establishments for the manufactare of woollen-yarn, leather, beer, 
parchment, &, The number of iron forges and foundries is 17; of 
wind- and water-mills, 573; and of fuctories of different kinds, 217. 
The most important iron-works are those of Clavitres. The commerce 
of the department is com of the various agricultural and indus- 
trial products named. Fairs are held principally for the sale of 
sheep. 

‘Drvisions and Towns.—The department is divided into four arron- 
dissements, which, with their subdivisions and population, are as 
follows :— 


Arrondi t C Communes, | Population in 1851, | 
1, Chatesuroux . 8 83 102,949 
3. teBiane’.°. 6 56 61,077 
3. Issoudun . 4 49 60,568 

} 4, La-Chatre, =, 5 59 67,344 

bs! Total ‘ 23 247 271,938 


1, Of the first arrondissement and of the whole department the 
capital is CuArzavrovx. Of the other towns we briefly notice the 
foliowing, the population in each case being that of the commune :— 
Argenton sur-Creuse, 19 miles by railway 8.8.W. from Chateauroux, is 
built on both banks of the Creuse, and consists of an upper town 
which grew up round an ancient castle now in ruins, and of a lower 
town joined to the former by a stone bridge. The mo-t remarkable 
structures now remaining in the upper town, which is entered by four 
gates, are the Gate of Auditory, now used as a prison, and the dese- 
crated church of 8t.-Benvlt, now used as the corn-market, on the roof 


leather, &o.,are manufactured in the town, which has 4346 
anta. Dieu, or Déols, formerly a large town and the capital 
of Lower Berri, now a village of inhabitants, stands about a 


N. of Chiiteauroux. It was celebrated for its Benedictine 
suppression of which by P. XV. in 1623 ca’ 
of the town. Of the vast buildings of the abbey only a sin 
is now standing ; the magnificent ruins which remained till 1830 
then sold and removed as materials for buil: Buszangais, prettily 
situated 13 miles W. from Chateauroux, on a on the right bank of 
the river Indre, which is here crossed by five isan ill-built 
town with 4430 inhabitants, who wrath Arid coarse wooll 
woollen-yarn, There are several flour-mills in the town, and 
euvirons there are large iron-works, Ohdtillon-sur-Indre, formerly an 
important fortress on the frontiers of Berri, is built on a heght 
crowned by the ruins of an ancient castle, near the left bank of 
Indre, 26 miles N.W. from Chateauroux, and has 3575 
The church is a large and handsome structure, which dates from the 
10th century, and contains some remarkable sculptures. In the 
principal street there is an ancient house, on the front of which are 
figures of Momus and a player on the pipe. From the market-place 
there is a fine view of the of the Indre. JLevrouz, the ancient 
Gabatum, stands on the Nahon, 12 miles N. from Chiteauroux, and 
has 3166 inhabitants, who manufacture cloth and leather, and deal in 
corn, wine, wool, and cattle. The parish church of Levroux, 
small, is considered the finest ecclesiastical edifice in all Lower Berry. 
It consists of a nave and aisles terminating in three distinct apses, 
The nave is separated from the aisles by lofty ogival arches, sur- 
mounted by an open gallery and clerestory with semicircular windows. 
In the principal fagade is a portal doorway, the archyolts of which 
are ornamented with statuettes of and saints; and the lower 
part of the tympanum terminates in a broad band covered with bas- 
reliefs representing the Resurrection of the Dead. Several Roman 
remains and Celtic coins have been found in and near this town, some 
of the fortifications of which still remain. Vi , farther north 
on the left bank of the Nahon, has a population of $229, and manu- 
factures of hosiery, cloth, cutlery, and fine woollen-yarn. The great 
ornament of Valengay is the magnificent chateau, or rather i, 
built in the reign of Frangois I. by the family of Etampes; it is 
surrounded by a park in which there are beautiful and 
waterworks. This chiteau was the prison of Ferdinand VIL, king 
of Spain, from 1808 to 1814; it was the property of Talleyrand, who 
for some time made it his residence, . 
2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, LeBlanc, is 
beautifully situated in 46’ 87’ 47" N. lat., 1° 8’ 41" KE. long., on the 
Creuse, here crossed by a handsome bridge, aboye which the river 
expands so as to form a lake, and below it breaks into cascades, 
generating force to drive the machinery of several factories. The 
town is not well built, but it is improving, and has considerable cloth- 
factories, vinegar-works, potteries, a linen-yarn mill with 3600 spindles, 
a large brewery, and several iron-forges and smelting-furnaces, It is 
the seat of a tribunal of first instance, and has a saviugs bank, and 
6330 inhabitants in the commune, who trade in wine, fish, timber, 
staves, and the articles named before. Béldbre, 8. by E. of Le-Blane, 
on the right bank of the Anglin, has 2175 inhabitants, and some 
remains of au ancient castle. Mezidres-en-Brenne (under 2000 inhabit- 
ants), stands N. by E. of Le-Blanc, on the right bank of the Claise, in 
a district not long ago an unapproachable marsh, but now drained, 
planted, and well cultivated. There is a remarkable church here, 
which was dedicated in 1339 to Sainte Marie-Madeleine, and contains 
many mementoes of the family of Anjou. St.-Gaultier, E. of Le- 
Blanc, on the Creuse, which is here crossed by a suspension-bridge, 
has an ecclesiastical college, and a population of 1793. . 
3. In the third arrondissement the chief town, Jssoudun, is situated 
partly on the slope, and partly at the foot of a hill above the river 
Théols, which is here crossed by three bridges, leading to as many 
suburbs, in 46° 56’ 54” N. lat, 2° 0’ 49" E. long, at a distance of 
17 miles by railway N.E. from Chiteauroux, and has 13,215 inhabit- 
ants inthe commune. The older part of the town, called Le-Chateau, 
has very good houses, but the streets are dirty, narrow, and tortuous; 
the rest of the town is better built, having been constructed since the 
terrible conflagration of 1651, which broke out at a time when the city 
was assaulted by the army of the Fronde, and by which above 1000 
houses were destroyed. ‘The principal buildings are the residences of 
the prefect and the mayor; opposite the latter, in a picturesque 
rden, stands an ancient tower of great strength, called La-'l'our- 
lanche, the walls of which are 14 feet thick, and rise to the height 
of 95 feet, Other remarkable Ma yt are—the former town-gate and 
tower, now used as a prison; the hospital, in the chapel of which are 
some curious sculptured monuments; the former Ursuline conyent, 
now a barrack; the former Carmelite convent, now a private resi- 
dence, the theatre, and the several public walks, The town has 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce; a consultative chamber 
of manufactures, and a college. Woollen-cloth and yarn, cali 
hosiery, parchment, leather, aud beer are the principal industr' 
products; there are some bleaching establishments also, aud a good 
business is done in the.articles enumerated, and in corn, wine, wool 
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wood, timber, iron of superior quality, &c, Vatan, which 
13 miles N.W. from Issoudun, has an ancient church dedicated 
St.-Laurian, and rebuilt in 1005: population, 2978. Reuilly, 
miles N. by railway from Issoudun, stands near the Théols and 
2241 inhabitants. In the town there is a remarkable structure in 


in 1659 for ver me de la Fond. An ancient gothic church stands 
sou 
which was formerly crowned by a strong fortress. 

4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town is La-Chdtre, which 
stands in the most fertile and picturesque part of Berri, on a hill that 
skirts the Indre on one side and overlooks on the other a deep narrow 
valley laid out in gardens and orchards. It is situated in 46° 34’ 53" 
N. lat., 1° 59’ 4" E. long., 19 miles S.E. from Chateauroux, and has a 
tribunal of first instance, a college, and 4889 inhabitants. The streets 
are well but not regularly built, yet the town makes an agreeable 
impression from the charming scenery which is presented to view 
from almost every point. e most remarkable structures are the 
ehurch and two ancient wooden houses, Woollen-cloth and leather 
are manufactured ; there is also a considerable trade in wool, goat- 
skins, feathers, cattle, and chestnuts (of which large quantities are 
grown in the neighbourhood), Aigurande, 8. of La-Chitre, has a 
population of 2005. Neuvy-St-Sépulchre, said to oceupy the site of 
the ancient Noviodunum, is 8 miles W. from La-Chitre, and has a 


_ population of 2003. Sainte-Sévére, formerly a strong fortress, now a 


of about 1000 inhabitants, stands near the Indre, 6 miles 
§.S.E. from La-Chatre. Of its formidable defences, which were with 
great difficulty mastered by Duguesclin, only a single tower remains. 

The department forms, er with that of Cher, the see of the 
Archbishop of Bourges; it is comprised in the jurisdiction of the 
a Court and University Academy of Bourges, and belongs to the 
19th Military Division, of which Bourges is head-quarters. It returns 
four members to the Legislative Body of the French Empire. 

(Dictionnaire de la France ; Statistique dela France ; Richard, Guide 
pang ol be Voyageur en France; Oficial Papers ; Annuaire pour 
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INDRE-ET-LOIRE, a department in the interior of France, is 
bounded N, and N.E. by the departments of Sarthe and Loir-et-Cher, 
E. and S.E. by those of Loir-et-Cher and Indre, S. by those of Indre 
and Vienne, and W. by those of Vienne and Maine-et-Loire. It lies 
between 46° 43’ and 47° 42’ N. lat., 0° 5’ and 1° 18’ E. long.; its 
greatest from north to south is 68 miles, from east to west 
55 miles. e area is 2360°6 square miles; the population in 1846 
was 312,400, in 1851 it amounted to $15,641, which gives 133°71 to 
= square mile, being 40°87 below the average per square mile for 


ce, 

Rivers and Roads.—The department, which is formed out of the 
old province of Touraine, is named from the rivers InpRE and Lorne, 
which unite their waters within its limits. The other rivers which 
ultimately or directly enter the Loire on the left bank are the Curr, 
which throws off several arms to the Loire, forming islands before 
its main stream enters that river: the Claise, which crosses the 
southern angle of the department [Inpre]: the Creuss, which forms 
ord of the south-western boundary: and the Vienne, which enters 

department at the point where it is-joined by the Creuse, and, 
flowing in a north-western course past Chinon, enters the Loire at the 
extreme western angle of the department. On the right bank the 
feeders of the Loire in this department are the Brenne and the Doit. 
The Doit rises in a pond west of Savigné; flowing south past 
Bourgueil, it then turns west, and, under the name of Authion, runs 
for the distance of 40 miles parallel to the Loire, which it enters in the 
centre of the department of Maine-et-Loire at St.-Aubin-des-Ponts- 
de-Cé, south of Es aay Except the Brenne, the Doit, and the Claise, 
all the rivers mentioned are navigable. The department is traversed 
by 6 imperial and 28 departmental roads; and by the railways that 
connect Paris by way of Orleans with Nantes and Bordeaux; the 
Nantes line running down the valley of the Loire through Tours, 
whence the railway to Bordeaux branches off nearly in a southern 
direction, crossing the Creuse on the southern border at a little 
distance from the Sainte-Maure station. 

Surface and Soil—The Loire and its principal feeders are subject 
to inundations, which frequently do incalculable damage to pro- 
perty on their banks. The most disastrous overflow of this kind 
on record oceurred in October 1846, when in one night the Loire 
Tose 20 feet, and continued to rise for two days, sweeping away bridges 
and viaducts, destroying many lives, and property to the amount of 
about 2,000,000/. sterling. On ordinary « ions such disasters are 
prevented by the enormous dykes that line both banks of this great 
river from the neighbourhood of Bluis to the mouth of the Authion 
before mentioned, a distance of 93 miles. The dykes are 22 feet 
Wide on the top, and so high as to intercept the view of the low 
Grounds from passengers by the steamers that ply on the river; the 
ay most ex) to the flood are faced with uncemented masonry. 

high runs along the summit of the dyke on the right bank, 

and presents one of the finest drives in the world, curtained with 
and diversified by the views of villas, towns, populous 

and those curious dwellings hollowed out in the sides of the 


rocky hills that now and then approach the right shore, The Loire 
below Tours incloses several large islands. 

To the north of the Loire the surface of the department is hilly, 
and presents some extensive forests and several vast barren and arid 
wastes, The cultivation here is rude in the extreme, and the popu- 
lation scanty, Along the banks of the Loire however a very different 
aspect presents itself; well-cultivated fields, luxuriant pastures and 
meadows, vineyards and orchards, attesting equally the fertility of 
the deep alluvial soil aud the industry of the inhabitants. Between 
the Indre and the Vienne there is a remarkable table-land, which 
contains an immense deposit of fossil shells, The great forests south 
of the Loire are those of Amboise, Loches, and Chinon. On the 
slopes surrounding the forest of Amboise are the vineyards that 
yield the rich Cher wines. In general the surface in this portion of 
the department presents strong deep wheat soils, rich pastures, 
vineyards, and orchards, There are however some barren wastes 
here as well as north of the Loire, but they are comparatively of 
small extent. The inundations of the rivers add greatly to the 
fertility of the soil. 

Produce, Agricultural and Mineral—The department contains 
1,510,783 acres, of which 827,610 acres are arable land ; 329,806 acres 
consist of grass land: 86,499 acres are under vine culture; 222,402 
acres are covered with woods and forests; 155,630 acres consist of 
heath and moorland; 13,423 acres are under orchards, nurseries, 
plantations, &c.; 45,075 acres under various cultivation ; 20,424 acres 
are covered with rivers and waters; and 50,631 acres are occupied by 
roads, streets, buildings, &c. The valleys of the Loire and the other 
principal rivers in this department contain some of the most fertile 
and best cultivated land in France. All kinds of bread-stuffs are 
produced in quantity more than enough for the consumption. One 
of the most important products is wine, of which 13,816,000 gallons are 
made in ordinary years, Among the other products are hemp, walnuts 
for making oil, plums, beans, leguminous plants, liquorice, anise and 
coriander, citrons, melons, almonds, apples, pears, truffles, &c. Bees 
and silkworms are carefully tended ; game and fish are abundant, 

Geologically speaking the department belongs to the chalk formation 
of the Paris basin; the chalk is covered over a large area with deep 
alluvial deposits. Iron-mines are worked; stone, especially a tufaceous 
sandstone, of which most of the houses are built, is quarried out of 
the hills near the Loire, and excavations thus formed are occupied as 
dwelling-places by the poorer inhabitants.  Millstone-grit, marl, 
potters’-clay, pipe-clay, and brick-earth are found. Copper ore is met 
with, but no mines are worked. : 

Industrial Products—The chief industrial products are bar iron, 
powder, and files; woollen-cloth, of which manufacture Tours is the 
centre; silk, leather, paper, and pottery are also made, but the 
manufacture of these articles is not so important as formerly. The 
exports consist mostly of agricultural products, the imports of colonial 

roduce, glass, cotton stuffs, fine linen and woollen-cloth, furniture, 
berdashery, &e. About 90 fairs for the sale of cattle and agricul- 
tural produce are held, In the department are 726 wind- and water- 
mills, 46 iron-forges and smelting-furnaces, and 199 factories of 
Heme sorts. Druidical or Celtic remains are numerous in this part 
of France. 

Divisions and Towns.—The department is divided into three arron- 
dissements, which, with their subdivisions and population, are as 
follows :— 


Arrondissements, Cantons. Communes. | Population in 1851, 
1. Tours , ° Zia's il 126 160,875 
2, Chinon . . . 7 87 90,187 
3. Loches , . ‘ 6 68 64,629 

| Total 24 281 315,641 


1. In the first arrondissement the chief town, Towrs, which is also 
the capital of the department, stands on the left bank of the Loire, 
in a plain that lies between that river and the Cher, in 47° 23’ 46" 
N. lat., 0° 41’ 24" E. long., 65 miles by railway 8.W. from Orléans, 
and has $0,189 inhabitants in the commune. ‘Tours, as well as 


-Touraine (of which it was the capital), takes its name from the 


Turones, a Celtic tribe, of whose capital Casarodunwm, or Cesaro- 
magus, it occupies the site. The entrance to the city from the Paris 
road is striking; a magnificent stone bridge of 15 arches, 475 yards 
in length and 16 yards wide, leads across the Loire into a spacious 
square, inclosed by the wide river on the northern side, and by the fine 
buildings of the town-hall and the museum on the south, while the 
east and west sides are formed by two terraces planted with trees. 
Passing through the square, a straight wide street (Rue Royale) is 
entered, consisting of houses built in good taste and on a uniform 
plan ; this street, which is furnished with foot pavements, runs right 
across the town in its widest part, and terminates in the avenue of 
Grammont, at the end of which a bridge crosses the Cher into the 
Poitiers road, The other streets are, with few exceptions, ill-built, 
narrow, and crooked. ‘There are several suburbs, but these can 
scarcely be distinguished from the town itself, as it has no ramparts 
except on the side next the Cher, and these are laid out so as to form 
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the fine promenade called Le-Mail. The wide quays along the Loire, 
which is joined to the Cher by a canal, are a great ornament to the 
town ; they extend on each side of the bridge, are planted with trees, 
and backed by large buildings, The cathedral, originally founded by 
St. Martin a.p. 347, destroyed by fire in 561, rebuilt on a grander 
scale by Gregory of Tours, destroyed by fire a second time in the 
reign of Louis VIL, and again rebuilt, but so slowly that the works 
were not completed till 1550, is dedicated to St. Gratien, first bishop 
of Tours. The west front presents an ornamented portal entrance, 
surmounted by a magnificent rose window; itis flanked by two square 
towers 263 feet in height and terminating in small domes, The cavalry 
barracks are built on the site of the English Henry IL’s castle, of 
which only a single tower now remains, Two lofty towers in the Rue 
St.-Martin (one containing a clock, and hence called Tour d'Horloge, 
and the other called La Tour de Charlemagne, from the belief that 
Charlemagne’s queen was buried beneath it) are the only remains of 
the great cathedral of St.-Martin-de-Tours. Among the other remark- 
able objects in the town are the churches of St.-Clément and De-la- 


Riche ; the fountain of Beaune, which stands in the market-place and’ 


consists of an octagonal basin filled with water, gushing in four 
jets from a central pyramid adorned with sculptures and arabesques ; 
the archiepiscopal palace; the courthouse; the college buildings; the 
general hospital; and the residence of the prefect, which also contains 
a public library of 49,000 volumes and several valuable manuscripts, 
Tours has a tribunal of first instance, a tribunal and chamber of com- 
merce, one communal and two ecclesiastical colleges, a botanic garden, 
and several literary and scientific societies. A statue of Descartes 
was erected in Tours in 1852. .The chief manufactures are woollen- 
cloth, silk stuffs, ribands, serge, carpets, small wares, wax candles, 
woollen-yarn, leather, &c.; the commerce is composed of these articles 
and of corn, wine, brandy, plums and dried fruit, hemp, wool, &c. 
Tours had, in the middle ages, one of the most important mints in 
France, in which were coined the ‘livres tournoises,’ often named in 
history, and each worth a franc. In one of the suburbs of Tours, 
called Riche (2000 inhabitants), stood the castle of Plessis-les-Tours, 
in which Louis XL died; the keep is the only part of the edifice now 
standing. 

Among the other towns of the arrondissement we notice the 


produce and manufacture linen, tiles, and bricks, The castle in which 
Charles VIII. espoused Anne of Brittany is still in tolerable preserva- 
tion, but has been converted into a le. Sainte-Maure stands on 
the right bank of the Manse (a small feeder of the Vienne), 18 miles 
E. from Chinon, 22 miles 8. from Tours by the Bordeaux railroad, 
and has 2602 inhabitants, who manufacture linen, printed calicoes, 
and haircloth, The church of Sainte-Maure is one of the finest in 
Touraine ; it dates from the 12th century, and beneath it there is a 
crypt still more ancient. Richelieu, a well-built town, consisting of 
several wide straight streets that terminate in a handsome square in 
the centre of the town, stands 12 miles 8. from Chinon on the Mable, 
and has 2832 inhabitants, who manufacture beet-root sugar and 
brandy, and have a considerable trade in wine, fruits, and other 
agricultural produce. Cardinal Richelieu erected a residence here in 
1637, and the town was then built on a regular plan; the cardinal’s 
palace is now a heap of ruins, 

3. In the third arrondissement the chief town, Loches, stands on 
the left bank of the Indre, at a little distance from Beaulieu, a suburb 
of 2000 inhabitants, to which it is joined by several bridges thrown 
across the arms of the river, The town is 25 miles S. by E. from 
Tours, in 47° 7’ 31" N. lat., 0° 59’ 58" E. long. It is built round the 
base of a hill, the summit of which is crowned by the remains of its 
ancient castle, The situation of Loches in the rich and beautifal 
valley of the Indre, and the historical associations connected with it, 
renders it one of the most interesting towns in Touraine. A great 
part of the castle, in which several of the kings of France resided, 
and which also served as a state prison for illustrious political 
offenders, is now in ruins, with the exception of the keep, which is 
used as a prison, and a more modern portion, in which the sub-prefect 
resides. Between the keep and the residence of the sub-prefect is the 
church of St.-Ours, which has a stone roof surmounted by two lofty 
pyramidal spires; the tomb of Agnds Sorel, mistress of Charles VIL, 
is in this church, At a short distance from the town, and near the 
forest of Loches, which supplies mast timber to the French navy, are 
the ruins of the Carthusian convent of Liget, founded by Henry IL. 
in expiation of the murder of Thomas A-Becket, The town of Loches 
presents narrow streets and ancient houses; it has a tribunal of first 


following: the population in each case is that of the commune :— 
Amboise stands 15 miles by railway E. from Tours, on the left bank 
of the Loire, which is here crossed by a fine bridge erected in 1822 : 
population, 4600. The town stands in.a wine district, which from its 
richness has been called ‘the Garden of France.’ It has some manu- 
factures of steel and files. There is an ancient castle in Amboise 
which was formerly the residence of several of the kings of France. 
King Louis Philippe, whose property it was, made great improvements 
in it, and restored the chapel, which stands in the gardens, and is one 
of the finest specimens of the florid gothic style of architecture in 
France. It was in Amboise the civil wars on account of religion 
broke out in the 16th century; and here also the epithet ‘Huguenots’ 
was first applied to the Calvinists in 1560, The castle of Amboise 
was the residence of Abd-el-Kader during the greater part of his 
captivity in France, Bléré, a busy little town of 3417 inhabitants, 
stands on the left bank of the Cher, which is here crossed by a 
bridge built by Henry IL of England. Chdteaw-la-Valliére, in the 
north-west of the department, has iron-forges and 1370 inhabitants, 
Chdteau-Renault stands on the slope and at the foot of a hill ina 
pretty country on the Brenne, and has 2887 inhabitants, who manu- 
facture cloth, flannel, leather, and tiles: the town is named from an 
old castle built in the year 981, and still standing. Montbazon isa 
small place on the right bank of the Indre, with a population of only 
1181, but important for the great powder-mills and saltpetre-works 
near it. Vouvray, which is situated 5 miles E. from Tours, on the 
Loire, in a district famous for its white wine, has 2443 inhabitants. 

2. In the d arrondi t the chief town, Chinon, stands in 
47° 10’ 7" N. lat., 0° 14’ 27" E. long., on the Vienne, at the foot of a 
hill, the summit of which is covered with the ruins of the ancient 
fortress of Chinon, in which Henry II, died, and Joan of Arc had 
her first interview with Charles VII. It is 28 miles 8. W. from Tours, 
and has « tribunal of first instance, a college, savings bank, and 6675 
inhabitants, who manufacture serge, drugget, haircloth, earthenware, 
saltpetre, &c., and trade in cattle, corn, wine, brandy, plums, nut-oil, 
honey, wax, &c. Chinon is an improving town; the old ramparts are 
now replaced by quays. Azay-le-Rideau, prettily situated on the 
Indre, about 5 miles above its junction with the Loire, is remarkable 
for a fine structure called Chateau d’Azay, built on an island in the 
Indre: the commune has 2105 inhabitants. Bourgueil, situated in a 
very fertile district on the right bank of the Doit, at a distance of 
10 miles N. from Chinon, has a college and 3493 inhabitants. Cing- 
Mars, on the left bank of the Loire, 13 miles by railway W. from 
Tours, is a small place of only 1728 inhabitants. It deserves notice 
on account of its ancient square tower, which is built of bricks, 
perfectly solid, 90 feet high, 1% feet wide on each face, and surmounted 
at the angles by four pinnacles, each 11 feet high; a central pinnacle 
was thrown down by a storm in 1571, The purpose and date of its 
erection are unknown. Langeais, 18 milea N.N.K. from Chinon, and 
about the same distance by railway from Tours, stands on the right 
bank of the Loire, and has 3138 inhabitants, who trade in agricultural 


tance, a college, and 5040 inhabitants, who manufacture linen, 
coarse cloth, woollen-yarn, and paper. La-Haye-Descartes, the birth- 
place of Descartes, is prettily situated on the right bank of the 
Creuse, and has 1459 inhabitants. Jigueil, W. of Loches, stands on 
the Estrigneuil, a feeder of the Creuse, and has 1929 inhabitants, 
who grow great quantities of plums. Le-Grand-Pressigny, on the 
right bank of the Claise, with a population of 1876; and Prewilly, 
further south on the same bank of the Claise, which has iron-forges 
and 2264 inhabitants, give name to cantons. 

The department forms the see of the Archbishop of Tours, is 
included in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Orléans, and belongs 
to the 18th Military Division, of which Tours is head-quarters, It 
has 3 representatives in the Legislative Body of France. 

(Dictionnaire de la France; Richard, Guide Classique du Voyageur 
en France; Statistique dela France ; Oficial Papers ; Annuaire pour 
U'An 1853.) 

INDUS. [Huxpvusray.] 

INGATESTONE. [Essxx.] 

INGOLSTADT, a fortified town of Bavaria, is situated in 
48° 45' 50" N. lat., 11° 25’ 31" E. long., on the left bank of the 
Danube, 44 miles nearly due N, from Munich, and has about 9000 
inhabitants, It was formerly the most important fortress in Bavaria, 
and sustained several sieges: in the year 1800 it withstood the 
French under Moreau for three months, but was at last taken and the 
fortifications were demolished. The fortifications have been recently 
rebuilt on an improved plan, and include ramparts strengthened b; 
several massive round towers and a téte-du-pont, The town is w 
built, with long broad streets, situated in a fertile country on the 
Danube, over which there is a stone bridge. It is a dull place, too 
large for its population, and has very little trade, It has nine churches 
and two nunneries, The principal buildings are the upper parish 
church of St. Mary, which contains several monuments aud is sur- 
mounted by two massive towers; the former Jesuits’ college; and the 
former university buildings, The University of Ingolstadt was 
founded in 1472, and transferred to Landshut in 1800, and some 
years afterwards to Munich, 

INISHOWEN, Donegal, Ireland, a Poor-Law Union which com- 
yer nearly the whole of the peninsula of Inishowen, [Donxaat.] 

t is divided into 21 electoral districts comprising an area of 169,408 
acres, aud a population in 1851 of 39,084, 
INISTIOGE, [Kinkenny.} 
INN, [Avsrria; Tyrot.j 


INNISHANNON, (Cork. 
INNSBRUCK, or Innspruck, the capital of the 1, is situated 
on the Inn, near the point where that river is joined by the Sill, in 


47° 16’ N. lat., 11° 234’ BE. long., 245 miles W. by 8. from lee ron 
and has 18,000 inhabitants. The town is built in a most beautifu 
situation, in the middle of the valley of the Inn, which is hemmed 
in on both sides by mountains varying from 6000 to 8000 feet high. 
It takes its name of Innsbruck (Inn's Bridge) from the wooden bridge 
which spans the river, and on and near which the Tyrolese, under 


INSTOW. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


Hofer, after a fierce action, succeeded in repulsing the French during 
the war of independence. The town is in general well built; many 
of the houses are in the Italian style, the basement story consist- 

of arcades, which are occupied as shops. The street of Neu- 

is the finest; here are the Landhaus or Tyrolese parliament 
house, the post-office, and, at its southern extremity, a triumphal 
erected by the empress Maria Theresa. Among the public 


t 


buildings, the most interesting is the Franciscan church, which con- 
tains the tomb of Maximilian I., the most splendid monument of the 
kind in Europe, and the Silver Lady-Chapel. The 28 bronze statues 
that form part of the plan of Maximilian’s tomb, and represent some 
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pe, including the most distinguished fog 
ustria, were cast by Tyrolese artists ; bas- 
on the tomb, and in the lady-chapel, which are ieces of 
Collin of Mechlin. On the left of the entrance 
church is the grave of Hofer, which is surmounted by a 

the hero in lese white marble. The other remarkable 
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versity, in which is the Museum Ferdinandeum, rich in Tyrolese 
minerals, fossils, and works of art; the i i 


‘ames (Jacob’s Kirche); the old 
and the Fiirstenburg, in which is the famous Goldene Dach, a sort of 
oriel window, covered with a roof of gilt copper, which projects in 
front of the building. The University of Innsbruck has faculties of 


law, medicine, and philosophy ; the number of professors in 1850 
was 24, of students 387. There is also an academy or ium 
in the town, which had 17 professors, and 488 pupi 


in 1850. The 
fine monuments. The Schiesstadt, 


Eilwiigen Retiiae seenlnabe delle bd tetdeaig. Wieeens and iinich, 
and two A. three times a week to Italy, by the roads over the Brenner 
and the Stelvio. Electro- ic wires are laid down to Vienna. 
The chief manufactures of the town are silks, gloves, calico, ribands, 
glass, and wood and horn carved work; there is also an important 
transit trade. The neighbourhood abounds with beautiful scenery 
and charming promenades. Innsbruck is the seat of the supreme 
court of justice for the whole of the Tyrol. 

INSTOW. [Devonsatre.] 

INTERAMNA. [Asruzzo. 

INTERLAKEN, or INTERLACHEN. [Bery.] 


220. P 
INVERARY, Argyleshire, Seetiead, a royal burgh and port, and 
the chief town of county, in the parish of Inverary, is situated 
at the head of Loch Fyne, in 56° 15’ N. lat., 5° 4’ W. long., 60 miles 
N.W, from Glasgow. The population in 1851 was 1164. It is 
a provost, two bailies, and 13 councillors, and conjointly 

ibeltown, Irvine, and Oban returns one. member to 


parish chureh, which has services both in English and in Gaelic, there 
are places of Mp tis the Free Church and United Presbyterians, 
burgh schoo 

Inverary Castle, the principal seat of the Duke of ll, is a 
quadrangular building, with a tower at each corner, and a high glazed 
pavilion risi from the centre of the roof, 

INVERBERVIE. (Bervie.] 

INVERESK. [Evinsurcusnire.] 

INVERKEITHING. [Furesuire.] 

INVERNESS, Inverness-shire, Scotland, a and parliamentary 

sea-port, and market-town, the capital of the county, and the 
pal town of the Highlands, is situated at the southern extremity 
of the Moray Frith, on both sides of the River Ness, about half a 
mile,above its fall into the Frith, and near the northern entrance of 
the Caledonian Canal, 155 miles N.W. by N. from Edinburgh, in 
57° 28’ N. lat., 4°12’ W. long. The population of the municipal 
burgh in 1851 was 9969, that of the parliamen' burgh was 12,793, 
The town is governed by a provost, bailies, and 21 councillors. It 
unites with Forres, Fortrose, aud Nairn in returning one member to 
the Imperial Parliament. r 

The town is large and well built; the houses are 1 


lofty, and many 
of them elegant. The streets are paved, lighted with gas, and weil 


elles 2 with water. The ap to the town is by a handsome 
over the river Ness, of ye buildings include the places 
the court-house 


tolbooth; and the academy, a 


u 


fine building, which comprises a large public hall, with spacious 
apartments for classes, a library, and philosophical apparatus. This 
institution, which is called the Royal Academy, was incorporated in 
1792 ; it is now in possession of upwards of 40,000, left by Captain 
Mackintosh and others for educational purposes, the interest accruing 
being applicable to these purposes. The number of scholars in 1853 
was 160, The course of instruction includes ancient and modern 
languages, mathematics, and natural philosophy. The Raining 
school was founded in 1747 by Mr. John Raining of Norwich. Dr. 
Bell, the author of the ‘Madras System,’ left the magistrates of 
Inverness 10,0000. for the purposes of education. There are 12 places 
of worship within the burgh, of which 3 belong to the Establishment, 
3 to the Free Church, 2 to United Presbyterians, and 1 each to 
Episcopalians, Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, and Roman 
Catholics, In the town are a public news-room, a mechanics institu- . 
tion, a savings bank, and several charitable and friendly societies, 
There are three harbours, of which the lowest, nearest the Frith, is 
capable of accomodating vessels of 250 tons burden. 

The number and tonnage of vessels registered at the port of Inver- 
ness on December 31st 1853 were as follows :—Under 50 tons, 169, 
tonnage 4195; above 50 tons, 79, tonnage 6536: with 2 steam-vessels 
of 535 tons aggregate burden. The vessels entered coastwise during 
1853 were :—Sailing-vessels, inwards, 972, tonnage 58,126; ontwards 
906, tonnage 44,898: steam-vessels, inwards, 180, tonnage 42,677; 
outwards, 177, tonnage 42,217. In the colonial and foreign trade 
there entered 12 vessels of 1901 tons, and cleared 27 vessels of 2221 
tons. Tanning, a hemp manufactory, a woollen manufactory, and 
salmon fishing, afford occupation to the inhabitants, An extensive 
fair is held in July for sheep and wool. Wheat and oats, wood, wool, 
and hempcloth are exported ; timber, tar, coal, and hemp are imported. 
The town has steam communication indirectly with the east coast of 
Scotland, and with Glasgow and the south directly by the canal. Not 
far from the town is a curious wooded hill, on the top of which is a 
vitrified fort. Other remains of early times, as cairns and tumuli, 
and of a later period in the shape of ruined fortalices exist in the 

hbourhood. 

he burgh dates from the time of William the Lion. It was the 
scene of a parliament held -. heparan I. It was visited and its castle 
besieged by Queen Mary. e town was held by Cromwell: in 1745 
it was occupied successively by Charles Edward and the Duke of 
Cumberland, Culloden Moor, the scene of the battle of Culloden, is 
within five miles of the town of Inverness, 

INVERNESS-SHIRE, a maritime county in the west of Scotland, 
bounded N. by Ross-shire, E. by the counties of Nairn, Elgin, Banff, 
and Aberdeen; 8, by Perthshire and Argyleshire; and W. by the 
Atlantic Ocean. It comprehends a considerable number of the 
Hebrides, including the Isles of Skye, Harris, Benbecula, North and 
South Uist, Barra, Ei &c. ‘The mainland portion lies between 
56° 40’ and 57° 36’ N. lat, 8° 50’ and 5° 50’ W. long. Inverness-shire 
is one of the largest of the Scottish counties; it extends from north- 
east to south-west 85 miles, and from north-west to south-east 55 
miles, Its area is 2,723,501 acres, of which upwards of 500,000 acres 
are in cultivation, The population in 1851 was 96,500. The county 
returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communications.—The mainland of 
Inverness-shire, which is extremely mountainous, is intersected by 
numerous lakes and rivers, and is divided into two nearly equal parts 
by the deep valley of Glenmore, which runs in a direction from Fort 
William on the south-west to the town of Inverness on the north-east, 
This district forms a large part of the Highlands of Scotland, and a 


gaged | general description of its geographical features will be found in the 


article Great Britain. The ter part of the surface is covered 
with heath, but a good deal of the heathy ground is arable. Much 
of it has been brought into cultivation during the present century. 
The fertile and arable portions of the soil are generally in the glens 
and valleys, watered by the numerous streams of the county. 

The fir woods in Glenmore and those of Strathspey in the adjoin- 
ing county of Elgin are very extensive. Glen Morrison, which opens 
into Glenmore, and the parish of Kilmalie, contain a great many 
extensive plantations, The trees which grow naturally are the oak, 
fir, birch, ash, mountain ash, holly, elm, hazel, and Scotch poplar, 
Those which are planted are the larch, spruce, silver fir, beech, plane. 
and fruit-trees, th these forests red- and roe-deer, the alpine and 
common hare, and other game are abundant. 

The Glenmore, or Great Glen of Albion, as it is sometimes called, 
is traversed by the CaLEDONIAN Cana. The western coast of the 
muinland is indented by three small arms of the sea, Lochs Hourn, 
Nevis, and Mirrer, which are opposite the island of Skye, and by 
Loch Moidart. Loch Shiel, which has an outlet by a small river into 
Loch Moidart, Loch Hil at Fort William, Loch Leven, which falls into 
the Linnhe Loch, and Loch Ericht, which is partly in Perthshire, are 
all on the southern boundary of the county, Loch Laggan and Loch 
Treig in the south of the county form from their overflow the river 
Spean, which falls into Loch Lochie. Several small lochs and streams 
in the western district form numerous contributions to the rivers 
Spey and Findhorn [Exernsarre}, which traverse a considerable 
portion of the mountainous country north of the Grampians. The 
northern portion of the mainland is watered by the river Glass, and 
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its tributary the Farrer, both of which are supplied from small lakes 
in the hills, They form the small river Beauly, which empties itself 
into Loch Beauly at the bottom of the Moray Frith. Of the numer- 
ous lakes in the western district the most important is Loch Arkeg, 
which falls by a small river outlet into Loch Lochie. The celebrated 
and beautiful Fall of Foyers ocours in the course of the river F 
on ita way to Loch Ness, into which it empties itself. The river Ness 
carries off the waters of Loch Ness, and at Inverness falls into the 
Moray Frith. In all the rivers just named there are valuable salmon 
fisheries. The roads in the county are maintained in a state of efficient 
repair, 
Geology and Mineralogy.—The prevailing rocks are of the primary 
class, have a highly crystalline structure, and are entirely destitute of 
organic remains. Gneiss is perhaps the most abundant, but huge 
masses of granite and of the oldest trap or porphyritic rocks are met 
with in Ben Nevis and the Grampians. Limestone is found in several 
districts, and pk ghen mn to the nature of marble, particularly in the 
south-west of the county, near Fort William. Sandstone is frequently 
met with. The beds of the stratified rocks are usually much inclined, 
proaching almost to the vertical, but the dip varies. Their general 
direction is from south-west to north-east. The principal mountains 
are Ben Nevis and Mealfourvounie. Ben Nevis rises abruptly from 
the narrow low plain which separates it from Loch Eil, and rises to a 
height of 4368 feet. The lower portion consists of ite and 
achistose rocks; the upper isa mass of porphyry. The lower parts 
are usually covered with rich The summit is an extensive flat 
plain, strewed with loose rocks. In a few hollows near the summit 
snow lies all the year round. Mealfourvounie, which rises 2730 feet 
above the sea-level, is composed of a conglomerate rock and a stratified 
sandstone of very hard texture. In Lochaber district in this county 
occur the celebrated Parallel Roads of Glenroy, which have given 
rise to so many speculations as to their origin. Some veins of lead and 
silver have been discovered in several parts of the county, and also 
iron-ore in small quantities, 

Climate, Soil, and Agriculture——The climate of the northern and 
western parts of the county is much milder than might be expected 
from its latitude. The quantity of rain which falls is about 26 inches 
annually. The soil is for the most part light and sandy, with a sub- 
soil of gravel or clay. Inthe neighbourhood of the town of Inverness 
it is enriched by a fine loam deposited by the waters of the adjoining 
frith. A few small arable farms are usually let yearly, but the larger 
farms are let on lease, varying from seven to nineteen years. The 
farmhouses are generally well constructed, but the dwellings of the 
cottagers and poorer tenants are comfortless and mean. The attention 
of the farmers is chiefly directed to the rearing of sheep and cattle, 
The sheep are mostly of the Cheviot and Linton breeds, the cattle 
chiefly of the Skye or Kyloe breed. A great deal of waste land has 
been within the last few years drained and reclaimed, and much 
ground has been planted. 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—The mainland of Inverness-shire compre- 
hends various districts with distinctive designations, particularly that 
of Badenoch on the south-east, where it borders upon Perth and 
Aberdeenshire; Lochaber on the south, adjoining Argyleshire ; 
Glenelg on the north-west, bordering upon the ocean; besides man 
inferior districts, such as Glengarry, Glen Morrison, Glenshiel, 
Moidart, &c., generally named from the lochs or rivers which they 
contain. 

There is only one royal burgh in the gern namely, INVERNESS. 

On the mainland the only other place worthy of mention is Beauly 
(55° 27’ N, lat., 4° 26’ W. long.), a populous village with a small har- 
bour, 11 miles W. from Inverness, at the extremity of the small frith 
of Beauly: the population of the parish of Kilmorack, in which it is 
situated, was 3007 in 1851. Only one or two vessels belong to the 

lace, but it is frequented by a good many coasting vessels importing 
ime, coal, &c., and exporting wood and grain. The village is thriving, 
is well built, and possesses good shops; in the parish, in addition to 
bod sed church, there are a chapel of ease and a Roman Catholic 
chape 

“ Besides Inverness and Beauly,” says the ‘ New Statistical Account 
of Scotland,’ in describing this county, “there are no other towns 
or even villages of any considerable magnitude, the inhabitants being 
chiefly agricultural and pastoral, and thus living in a detached manner. 
The Gaelic language is universally and in some remote situations 
exclusively spoken; and in the remote glens and secluded defiles of 
the mountains the ancient language gnd feelings of the Celts still 
linger and are cherished.” Fort William, at the entrance to the 
Caledonian Canal, erected in the reign of William IIL. as a check to 
the Jacobites in the Highlands; Fort Augustus, at the entrance to 
Loch Ness, erected after the rebellion of 1715, and now occupied by 
a few soldiers ; and Fort George, an extensive and regular fortification 
opposite Fortrose on the Moray Frith, and near the north-east 
boundary of the county, may be mentioned, though they are merely 
stations for tourists in the Highlands; as may also the village of 
Portree in Skye, on the small loch of Portree, a branch of the sound 
of Rasay (57° 25’ N. lat., 6°12’ W. long.) : the population of the parish 
of Portree, excluding the islands of Rasay, Fladda, and Rona, was 
2805 in 1851. Portree is the market-town of Skye, and the station 
for the steamer which trades between it, the towns on the west coast, 


and Glasgow, The natural harbour of Portree is capable of containing 
several hundred sail, and is sheltered on all sides. 

History, Antiquities, &c.—The coasts adjoining the western islands, 
as well as those islands, and sometimes the whole co inland as 
far as the Grampians, frequently formed the subject of contention 
and of armed conflict between the kings of Norway and the early 
Scottish monarchs. The Lords of the Isles were nearly pes Bap 
sovereigns, their vassals being often ere f independent in their 
insular domains, The later events in national history connected with 
the county are those referred to in Inverness. In every 
almost, are to be found antiquities of some kind. By far the most 
numerous are those which consist of the ruins of the fortalices of the 
former chiefs of the different families to whom the land — 
Of an earlier period are the remains of the ecc i 
ments, dating principally from the time of the Culdees. These are 
numerous in the islands. There are numerous druidical stones and 
temples, dunes, tumuli, and cairns, chiefly on the mainland near the 
coast. - 


Industry, Education, &c,—The rearing of black cattle and sheep 
forms the chief year = ~~ serene of the portage ae 
Sea-fishing, and especially the herring ery, & es the attentior 
of the natives of the western shores, and agriculture is sedulously 
ey in the Aird valley and other favourable situations throughout 

le county. 

According to the ‘Census of Religious Worship and Education’ 
there were 109 places of worship in the county in 1851, of which 44 
belonged to the Free Church, 35 to the Established Church, 17 to 
Roman Catholics, 4 to United Presbyterians, 4 to Baptists, 3 to Epis- 
copalians, and 1 each to Independents and Wesleyan Methodists. The 
total number of sittings provided was 40,91& The number of 
schools in the county was 162, of which 142 were public schools 
9716 scholars, and 20 private schools with 1017 scholars. The number 
of Sabbath schools was 75, with 4485 scholars; of these schools 32 
belonged to the Established Church, 30 to the Free Church, and 3 
each to United Presbyterians, Baptists, and Episco There 
were 32 mechanics institutions an a he Lend utual Improve- 
ment Association, with an te mem ip of 549. In 1852 
there was one savings bank in the county, at Inverness, The 
total amount owing to depositors on November 20th 1852 was 
19,1407, 83, 8d. 

INVERURY. [AsERDEENSHTRE.] 

IONA, also known by the names of Icolmkill and Hii or I, is one 
of the Hebrides, in the district of Mull, Argyleshire, Scotland. It is 
situated on the western side of the Isle of Mull, from which it is 
separated by a narrow channel called the ‘Sound of L’ Its length is 
3 miles, and at its widest part it is about 1 mile in breadth. It is 
traversed by a mountain range; the surface consists of moor occa- 
sionally varied by pasture, The vi consists of afew huts inhabited 
by a population of about 450. The island was anciently inhabited by 
Druids, who were expelled by the Christians about the time that St. 
Columba came to Britain (a.p. 565). He founded a monastery and 
college on the island, which became the seat of learning during a 
prolonged period of prevailing ignorance and superstition, About 
the beginning of the 9th century the Danes put to death the 
part of the monks, forcing the remainder to seek safety in flight. At 
the Reformation the revenues were united to the see of Argyle, and 
upon the abolition of episcopacy they were obtained by the Argyle 
family. The island is interesting on account of its architectural and 


other antiquities. The choir of the chapel, chancel, and ter-house 
are still aL entire. There are two fine ancient crosses in the church- 
yard, and the tombstones of several Danish and Scottish kings. (New 


Statistical Account of Scotland ; M‘Culloch, Highlands, &c. ; Johnson, 
Tour to the Hebrides ; Billings, Antiquities.) 

IO’NIA and IONIANS. Ionians is the name of one of the various 
peoples included in ancient history under the general name of 
Hellenes or Greeks, [Acua#a; AZouians; Dortans.] The origin of 
the Ionians is involved in great obscurity. The name occurs in the 
‘Tliad’ only once, and in the form ‘ Iaones’ (N. 685); but not many 
years after the war of Troy, the Ionians appear as settled in Attica, 
and also in the northern of the Peloponnesus, along the coast of 
the Corinthian Gulf. Herodotus (viii. 44) says that the Athenians 
were originally Pelasgi, but that after Ion, the son of Xuthus, became 
the leader of the forces of the Athenians, the people got the name of 
Tonians. Whatever may be the historical origin of the Tonian name, 
Athenians and Tonians came to be considered as one and the same 
people, [ATHEns.] In the Peloponnesus the Ionians occupied the 
porthern coast of the peninsula, which was then called Ionia, and also 
Aigialean Ionia; and the sea which separates Peloponnesus from 
southern Italy assumed the name of Ionian Sea, which it still retains. 
When the Dorians invaded the Peloponnesus, about 38.0. 1100, 
the Achwi being driven thence gathered towards the north, and 
occupied Ionia, which after that time took the name of Achwa. The 
Ionians of the Peloponnosus emigrated to Attica, whence, being 
straitened for want of space, they resolved to seek their fortune 
beyond the sea, under the guidance of the sons of Codrus, the last 
king of Athens, about B.o, 1044, This was the great Ionian migration 
as it is called. The emigrants consisted of natives of Attica, as well 
as of Ionian refugees from the Pelopopresus, and a motley band from 
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other parts of Greece (Herod. i. 146.) The emigrants who 

of Asia, under their leader Neleus, took Miletus, which 
inhabited by the Carians. Miletus seems to have fallen to 
of the Athenian Ionians, who, according to the frequent 


who ed to have amalgamated with the Ionian colonists. Further 

eos, which had been built by the Zolians, received also an 
Tonian colony, as well as Erythre on the coast facing the island of 
Chios. On the north coast of the same peninsula Clazomene was 
founded afterwards by a colony from Colophon, and later still Phocwa 
was colonised by adventurers from Phocis and Ionians from Attica on 
a territory north of the Hermus, which belonged originally to the 
Cumeans of Holia. The above towns, with the two towns of Chios 
and Samos on the islands of the same name, which the Ionians like- 
wise colonised, formed the Dodecapolis, or confederation of the twelve 
cities of Ionia. Smyrna being seized about B.c. 700 by Colophonian 
exiles, was in course of time added to the confederation. Other 
colonies from the twelve cities were built along the coast, such as 
Gere, Myonnesus, Claros, &e. - 

This confederation appears to re heetiwe ye! united by a common 
religious worship and the celebration of a periodical festival; and it 
seems that the deputies of the several states va tere in times of 

dificulty. e place of assembly was the Panionium, at the 
of Mount Mycale, where a temple, built on neutral ground, was 
dedicated to Poseidon, 

Asiatic Ionia extended from the Cumzan Gulf on the north to 
Mount Grius and the gulf Basilicus south of Miletus, a length of not 
more than 100 miles in a straight line, but with a coast times 
that length, owing to the many sinuosities and the form of the large 
Chersonesus opposite Chios. The Ionian territory did not extend 
inland above 40 miles from the coast as far as Mounts Sipylus and 
Tmolus. It bordered on the north re the territory of us, 
Cumz, and other Molian cities which had been colonised several 


Gorin, whe before the Ionian immigration, and on the south upon 
where the Dorian colonies formed, some time later, a small 


a western course into the Augean. icra agee. 


The Asiatic Ionians early attai 
maritime p’ ty. Miletus alone is said to have founded 75 towns 


or coloni ey became wealthy, refined, and luxurious, The 
remains of their monuments prove their taste for the arts, and their 
temples and public buildings rivalled those of European Greece, The 


of Greece may be said to have originated on the coast of 
Asia Minor; for poets, philosophers, historians, and artists flou- 
rished in the Ionian cities before Attica attained to any eminence 


in intellectual pursuits. he historian Hecateus was a native 
of Miletus; Thales, one of the earliest philosophers, was from the 
Same country. Anacreon was a native of Teos; and Herodotus, 
though a Dorian, adopted in his ‘History, the language of his Ionian 


Lydian kings, whose capital was at Sardis, made war against 
the Ionian states, who only obtained peace and ed a kind of 
independence by paying tribute, but they were finally subdued by 
Croesus, They remained faithful to the Lydians, when attacked by 
Cyrus (8.0. 546), in consequence of which, that monarch having 
subdued the Lydians (8.0, 557), sent his general Harpagus to reduce 
Tonia. Ber took and destroyed Phocwa, and the surviving 
inhabitants by sea, and founded Massilia (Marseille) on the coast 
of Gaul. About the same time many of the Teians left their country 
and founded Abdera in Thrace. Priene was taken by Harpagus, and 
the inhabitants were sold as slaves. Miletus and the other cities 
obtained om on the same conditions as they had accepted under the 

of Lydia, In almost every town there were two parties, aristo- 
and democratic, and the Persian kings or their ort generall 
favoured the former; and thus it happened that most of the Gree! 
bg in Asia came to be ruled by ee or individuals who possessed 
Sovereign power. Aristagoras, who was deputy tyrant of Miletus 
in the time of the first Darius, having peck rn! with the Persian 
pes urged his fellow-countrymen the lonians to revolt in order to 
expel their tyrants, and to establish democracy. He set the example 
his power, Hecatwus, who saw the danger of rousing 


= formi power of Persia, in vain opposed this rash measure, 
proceeded to Athens, and obtained the assistance of a 
fleet. The Athenians and Ionians united marched to Sardis, and 


jundered and burnt the city, but the Persians coming in great force, 
confederates were defeated, and the Athenians withdrew from 
the contest. The Ionian fleet was strong at sea, but could not 
ent the satrap Artaphernes from attacking and taking their cities 
land. Clazomenm was taken and destroyed, but the inhabitants 
time after built a new town upon an island near the coast, 

L was captured after a gallant defence, most of the inhabitants 
Were killed, and the rest were transplanted into Persia, where Darius 


gave them lands and a settlement. The territory of Miletus was 
given up to Persian or Lydian colonists. Thus ended, about B.o. 496, 
the Ionian revolt. Miletus however seems to have recovered from its 
ruin after a time, and the victories of the Greeks over Xerxes had the 
effect of restoring the fugitives to their respective cities. 

After the battle of Mycale (s.c. 479), and the victories of Cimon, 
the Greeks became absolute masters of the sea, and the Persians did 
not venture near the coast. The Athenians now obtained a kind of 
su y on the eastern coast of the Algean, and the Ionian cities 
acknowledged Athens as their leader and the arbiter of their disputes. 
At the close and after the conclusion (B.c, 404) of the Peloponnesian 
war, the Lacedemonians gained the ascendancy, and the towns of 
Asia changed protectors. But by the peace of Antalcidas (B.0. 387) the 
towns on the continent of Asia were given up to the king of Persia, 
who however does not appear to have treated them harshly, for many 
of them were in a prosperous state at the time of Alexander's expedi- 
tion. After the battle of the Granicus the democratic party i 
the upper hand, and Alexander gave them his countenance, at the 
same time forbidding them strictly from offering any further violence 
to the vanquished aristocracy. Miletus alone did not submit ; the 
town was taken by storm, and most of the inhabitants put to the 
sword. is 

Tonia yed its greatest prosperity under the Lydian kings, During 
the aol sway it partially mavens from its long sufferings 
in the struggles with Persia. Under the Romans the cities were still 
important seats of commerce, literature, and art, but their political 
life was extinct, and they ranked merely as provincial towns. The 
last traces of this prosperity were swept away under the barbarous 
rule of the Turks in the 12th and 13th centuries. Smyrna, unchanged 
in name, and prosperous in commerce, alone remains, and is now the 
most important city in Asia Minor. Clazomenz, although named by 
Herodotus among the mainland states of Ionia, stood upon an island 
on the south side of the bay of Smyrna, which was Pape to the 
mainland by a causeway about the time of Alexander. This causeway 
was found Chandler to the north of Vourla; it is a quarter of a 
mile in length, and 30 feet wide. The island he estimated at a mile 
in length, and a quarter of a mile in width. As the principal part of 
its territory was on the mainland it could not properly be called an 
insular state, 


Coin of Clazomens. 
Actual size. Gold. Weight, 88 grains, 


(Chandler, Zravels in Asia Minor; Leake, Map of Asia Minor ; 
Chishull, Asiatic Antiquities ; Herodotus, i. 141-151; Strabo, lib, xiv.; 
Pausaniag, vii. 1-5 ; Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor; Thirlwall, 
Bai of Greece, vol, ii.; Grote, History of Greece, vol. ii.) 

IONIAN ISLANDS, the collective name given to the islands of 
Cephalonia, Corfu, Santa Maura, Zante, Cerigo, Ithaca, Paxo, and some 
small islets, all situated in the Ionian Sea, near the west coast of 
Albania and the coast of Greece, The areas of the seven principal 
islands, their estimated population in 1851, and the number of male 
and female children attending the primary and secondary schools in 
each island in 1852, are given in the subjoined table :— 


Scholars at Primary and 
Area in | population | Seeondary Schools, 1852, 
Islands, Square | in 1851, 
Miles. Male. Female, 

eer ee 227 70,885 1393 225 
Cephalonia « » + 348 69,054 1301 132 
Zante re 4): ends 9 156 39,103 1030 180 
SantaMaura. .. 180 18,679 591 80 
Cerigo ° . . 116 12,655 579 70 
Ithaca Spoke 0 44 11,194 571 75 
bo hs 26 5,128 246 25 
Total . F 1097 226,698 5711 737 


There being no means of obtaining accurate returns of the 
population, the figures given above must be regarded simply as an 
approximation to the actual number of the inhabitants. The 
respective numbers of males and females are given as 122,422 males 

104,276 females, 

The islands rise in rugged abruptness from the sea, and consist for 
the most part of limestone, with some gypsum and sandstone, The 
climate is mild and healthy. The heat in summer is moderated by 
the north-east wind, and it is only when the sirocco winds blow that 
any inconvenience is experienced, The chief productions are olive-oil, 
currants, wine, cotton, oo ulse, salt, wheat, maize, barley, and oats. 
The currants are grown chiefly in the southern islands, Cephalonia 
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and Zante; the olive-tree chiefly in the northern islands, Corfu 
and Paxo; the vine in all the ; cotton chiefly in Cephalonia, 
and flax in Corfu. building is extensively carried on, and many 
of the inhabitants are in maritime pursuits, The imports 
consist of sugar, coffee, drugs, silk, cotton, and woollen goods, earthen- 
ware, hardware, iron, timber, staves, and hoops. 

The government is a republic, under the protection of Great Britain, 
represented by a lord high commissioner, who resides in Corfu, the 
capital of the republic. The legislative power is vested in a Senate of 
6 members, and a Legislative Assembly of 40 members. By an a: 
ment between the protecting and the protected governments, which 
was revised in 1850, the payment made to the British government by 
the Septinsular Republic is fixed at 25,0001. a year. From this source 
the cost of the military establishment is defrayed, About 3000 
British troops are employed for the protection of the islands, and 
the lord high commissi is commander-in-chief. In 1852 the 
general expenditure amounted to 136,119/. 16s. 10d. ; the income to 
99,0311. 3s.: the income for 1852 being much below the average; 
chiefly in q of a deficient olive harvest in the northern | 
islands, and a great falling off in the currant crop in the southern 
islands. The Greek Church is the established form of religion. 
There are at Corfu a university and an ecclesiastical college for clergy 
of the Greek Church; and each of the islands and chief towns 
has a school, in which the ancient Greek and Latin, the modern 
languages, and mathematics are taught. In 1852 the university had 
76 students, the minor college 79, and the ecclesiastical seminary 18. 
The number of scholars at common schools is given above. The 
language of the islands is modern Greek. The government of the 
Ionian branch of the Greek Church is under an exarch, or primate, 
and the office is held for five in rotation by the Greek arch- 
bishops of Corfu, Cephalonia, and Santa Maura. 

Crpuatonia, the ancient Cephallenia, the largest of the Ionian 
Islands, lies between 38° 4’ and 38° 28’ N. lat., 20° 18’ and 20° 48’ 
E. long. The greatest length north-north-west and south-south-east 
is 31 miles. The breadth about the middle of the island is 10 miles, 
but in the north part it is much more. The shores are indented by 
several gulfs. A calcareous ridge runs across the island from north- 
west to south-east, and the lower projections cover nearly all the 
rest of the island. The loftiest summit is 4000 feet high. The plain 
about the middle of the island is about six miles in length, and is 
chiefly planted with vines, quantities of currants are exported 
annually, The other native productions are oranges, lemons, figs, and 
melons. The climate is very mild, but subject to heavy rains and 
violent storms. Argostoli, population about 5000, the principal town 
of the island, stands at the foot of a mountain, on the west shore of 
the Bay of Cephalonia, It has a fine harbour, fit for ships of the 
— size, with a convenient quay, about a mile long. 

RFU, the ancient Corcyra, is separated from the coast of Epirus 
by an irregular channel. It lies between 39° 21’ and 39° 51’ N. lat., 
19° 36’ and 20° 8’ E. long. Its greatest length is 38 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 20 miles. The surface is mountainous, especially in 
the north part. The highest summits are nearly 2000 feet above the 
sea. The mountains are rocky and naked, but the valleys are fertile, and 
watered by many streams, which however are mostly dry in summer. 
Corn is grown to some extent, and the products of the island 
include oranges, lemons, salt, honey, and wax. Olive-oil is made 
annually to the amount in ordinary seasons of 190,000 barrels. The 
chief town, Corfu, the capital of the Ionian Islands, consists of three 
parts, the citadel, the town, and the suburbs. It is the seat of 
government and of the legislative assembly, and contains two strong 
castles, the palace of the lord high commissioner, an arsenal and 
barracks, several churches, and a university. There is a good harbour, 
Communication is maintained weekly by packet with Otranto, and 
fortnightly by steam-vessel with Athens, Trieste, Gibraltar and 
England, The population is about 20,000. The other towns are 
Liapades, with 2500 inhabitants, Chorachiana, with 2000, Peretia, 
Cassopo, and Agrafus. San Nicolo and Affiona possess good 
harbours, 

Santa Mauna, the Leucas of the ancient Greeks, and the Leucadia 
of the moderns, lies south of the entrance to the Gulf of Arta, and 
is 20 miles long by from 6 to 10 miles wide. It is separated from 
the mainland by a long narrow channel navigable only by canoes, 
and consists of a range of mountains terminating on the north in a 
flat peninsula, and on the south in the promontory of Cape Ducato, 
near which is the rock called Sappho’s Leap, whence, according to the 
tradition, the poetess plunged into the sea. The north and west sides 
of the island consist of a rich soil, and are very productive. The 
olive, the vine, and other fruit-trees are the principal objects of 
cultivation. Corn is produced to some extent. The chief town, 
Santa Maura, or Amaxichi, is unhealthily situated in the low 
peninsula on the north of the island. On an islet north of the town 
stands the castle of Santa Maura, which is garrisoned by a British 
regiment. It is joined to the town by a causeway constructed on 
365 arches over a salt lagune which separates the island from the 
mainland. 

Zante, the Zakynthos of the ancient and modern Greeks, situated 
about 10 miles 8S. from Cephalonia, and 15 miles W. from the Morea, 
is a beautiful and fertile island. It is about 20 miles long, and 
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consists chiefly of an extensive plain stretching from the north 
the south coast, with a breadth of 6 or 8 miles. The products 
similar to those of the other islands, but more abundant. The 
especially is considered to be of superior quality, and is in 
request. Butthe most important ct of the i is the 

which is the fruit of a dwarf species of vine originally brought 
Corinth, whence the name. The petroleum wells described 
Herodotus (iv. 195), are about 12 miles 8. from the town of 
in a marshy district, in the south-eastern part of the island. 
tallow-well is in a cavern on the shore. Zane, the 
populous, and most commercial town of the Ionian Republic, is 
situated at the head of a bay on the east coast of the island. The 
population is about 24,000. The streets are narrow, but the houses 
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Cerigo is 
the mdst southern of the Ionian Islands, lyiug between 36° 3’ and 
36° 22’ N. lat., and is traversed nearly through its centre by the 
meridian of 23° E. long. Some remains shown near the chief town, 
Capsali (population 5000), are said to have formed part of the temple 
of Venus mentioned by Pausanias, 

Irgaca, the Theaki of the modern Greeks, celebrated as the scene 
of a large portion of the Homeric poems, lies E. of Cephalonia, from 
which it is separated by a long narrow strait. It is 17 miles long, 
and 4 miles broad at its widest part. it is deeply indented about the 
middle of its length on the eastern side by the Gulf of Molo, between 
which and the channel of Cephalonia is a narrow isthmus which 
unites the northern and southern parts of the island. The island is 
divided into four districts—Bathy, Aétés, Anoge, and Exoge, signify- 
ing Deep Bay, Eagle's Cliff, Highland, and Outland, limestone 
range, which runs through its whole length, rises everywhere into 
rugged eminences, and the surface is so broken that there is 
100 yards of continuous level ground throughout the whole i 
The forests which anciently covered a great part of the island have 
disappeared. The soil is light and shallow, yet olives, currants, 
vines, and some corn are raised by the industrious population. The 
climate is renowned for its salubrity, the inhabitants frequently 
attaining the age of from 80 to 100 years, Vathi, or Bathy, the chief 
town, stands on the shore of the little bay of Dexia, an inlet from 
the beautiful bay of Vathi, in the Gulf of Molo. It has a population 
of 2500. The cyclopean walls, named the Castle of Ulysses, stand 
on the sides and summit of Mount Aito, or Aétés, in the isthmus 
which connects the two ends of the island. Near the village of 
Exoge are remains of the foundation of an ancient building with 
steps and niches cut in the rock. The remains are called by the 
neighbouring peasants, ‘The School of Homer.’ A cave on the side 
of Mount Stephanos, or Merovugli, is supposed to correspond with 
the ‘Grotto of the Nymphs’ in which the sleeping Ulysses was 
deposited by the Phoenicians who brought him from Scheria. 
(* Od.’ xiii. 116, seq.) 

Paxo lies 8. of Corfu. It is only about 5 miles long, and scarcely 
2 miles broad. The surface is rocky, mountainous, and arid. The 
principal produce is oil. The only town is Poto-Gayo, a mere cluster 
of houses built on the shore. 

The smaller dependent islands are Merlera and Fano, which lie 
N.W. of Corfu; Anti-Paxo, 8.E. of Paxo; Kalamo and Meganisi, E. 
of Santa Maura; and Cerigotio, 8.E. of Cerigo, 

In reference to the social condition of the people, and the state of 
agriculture in the Ionian Islands, Sir H. G. Ward, the lord high 
commissioner, writes in August 1851 as follows :—“ In countries where 
the law of real property is defective, and the relations between land- 
lord and tenant vicious, where proprietors are subdivided and scat- 
tered, where the climate is unfavourable to bodily exertion, and the 
people have been accustomed for centuries to trast to the uncertain 
support which they derive with little labour from the olive-tree, 
agriculture must languish, Such has been the state, and such is the 
case in Corfu. The law, the usages as they affect property, and the 
climate are nearly uniform throughout the islands; but as the 
currant-vines require labour and vigilance, as well as skill, to make 
them profitable, the peculiar agriculture required for that purpose is 
tolerably well understood, and as well applied. But even in Corfu 
improvement is going on; the indifference as to boundaries and 
trespasses, which was formerly so remarkable, begins to disappear ; 

roprietors are anxious for definite limits ; paths, which carelessness 
fad suffered to become almost roads, have been broken up; ditching, 
draining, and fencing are carried on more extensively and more 
skilfully than formerly; and these operations have had their influence 
upon the population.” In August 1853 Sir H. G. Ward further 
writes, “The observations of former reports upon the baneful 
influence of a bad law of real property upon agriculture continue 
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unhappily to be equally applicable. Nevertheless agriculture is 
pr progress; those operations which have been cited as proofs 


15 miles S.S.E. from Naxos. The highest point of the island is in 
36° 42’ 44" N. lat., 25° 20’ 57" E. long. Its greatest length from 
north-west to south-east is about 10 miles, and its greatest breadth 
is about 5 miles. The surface is high and hilly, calcareous ridges 
sereening a few sniall valleys and plains. The soil is naturally 
infertile, but by dint of labour some wheat, barley, and pulse are 
raised for the scanty population, which hardly exceeds 2500. The 
yield of wine and oil is equal to the consumption. A little cotton 
and some wax are also produced. The islanders rear cows, sheep, and 
and manufacture cheese and cotton hosiery. 

The most ancient name of Ios, according to Pliny, was Phanice. 
The town of Ios was built on an eminence on the west coast near the 
head of a small circular bay which opens to the south-west, and forms 
one of the best harbours in the archipelago. The site is occupied by 
Nio, the present capital of the island. Some remains of the ancient 
town still exist. Ios is celebrated as the burial-place of Homer, who 
is said to have died here on his voyage from Smyrna to Athens, A 
Dutch nobleman named Van Kriénen is said to have discovered the 
tomb of Homer in 1771, but his account is not now believed. The 
coins of Ios had Homer's head on the obverse. 

IOWA, one of the United States of North America, extends from 
south to north between 40° 35’ and 43° 30’ N. lat., and from east to 
west between 90° 18’ and 96° 53’ W. long. It is bounded S, by the 
state of Missouri, E. by the Mississippi River, which separates it 
from Illinois and Wisconsin, N. by Minnesota Territory, and W. by 
the Missouri River and its tributary the Tchankasndata, or Big Sioux 
River, which divides it from the newly-formed Nebraska Territory. 
Its greatest extent from north to south is 196 miles, from east to 
west 307 miles. Its area is 50,914 square miles, or about 7400 square 
miles less than that of England and Wales. The following table 
shows the 1 pamenre with the proportion of coloured persons, at the 
two decennial censuses of the state, The total population in 


1840 was 43,112, including 172 free coloured persons, and 16 slaves. 
1850 ,, 192,214, PT 333 ” no 4» 


The population being all free in 1850, the ratio of representation 
entitles the state to send two representatives to Congress. To the 
senate, like each of the other United States, Iowa sends two members. 
Of the 192,214 inhabitants of Iowa in 1850, 170,620 were born in 
the United States (50,380 of whom were born in Iowa); 21,232 in 
foreign countries (including 3785 born in England, 4885 in Ireland, 
712 in Scotland, and 352 in Wales; 7240 in Germany, 1108 in 
Holland, and 382 in France): of 362 the birth-place was unknown. 
Surface, Hydrography, and Communications.—Iowa is one of the 
newest states of the Union (having been admitted as a state in 1846), 
but its resources are such as to promise that it will at no very distant 
ass take rank among the first. It stands near the centre of the 
orth American continent, and the two + rivers of the continent, 
which bound it on the east and west, afford it the utmost facilities 
of external water communication; the soil is throughout fertile, 
abundantly watered, and the grassy prairies supply a vast extent of 
natural pasture; the climate is healthy; the mineral riches, espe- 
cially coal, are unbounded; it is equal in extent to most of the 
= ge of the older states; and its settlers are among the hardiest 
and most energetic of the Anglo-American and Saxon races. The 
surface of the country is elevated, but not greatly broken. Iowa 
contains no mountains, or even hills of any great altitude. For the 
most part it consists of rounded sweeps, with broad valleys in which 
the rivers flow; the upland tracts being connected with the valleys 
by gentle slopes. In the language of the country the general surface 
of the state is a ‘rolling prairie;’ it being in fact an elevated 
breadly-undulating prairie land, watered by magnificent streams and 
their numerous affluents; the term ‘rolling prairie’ being applied to 
it by the settlers from the resemblance which the broad rounded 
undulations seemed to bear to the ‘rollers’ or great swelling waves 
of the ocean. The prairie scenery is said to be very striking; but it 
becomes wearisome to the traveller from its great similarity for vast 
distances, Belts of forest occur near all the rivers, but especially 
along the Mississippi, the Missouri, and the Des Moines. 
e two great rivers of Iowa are the Mississippi, which forms its 
boundary for nearly 450 miles, and the Missouri, which forms 
its western boundary from the mouth of the Big Sioux, a distance of 
more than 300 miles; both are navigable throughout for steamers of 
ae: they will be found described under Mississippi. The 
has no very considerable affluents within the limits of this 
state. The Big Sioux, which forms the north-western boundary of 
the state, is the principal; the upper part of Grand River also belongs 
to Iowa. Nearly all the secondary rivers of the state are tributaries 
of the Mississippi. The chief of these is the Des Moines, a splendid 
stream, which rises in the Coteau des Prairies north of Iowa, and 
flows through the state in a south-easterly direction, dividing it into 
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two nearly equal sections, and falling into the Mississippi at the 
south-eastern angle of the state. It has a course through the state of 
about 400 miles, and is navigable by steamboats at full water for 100 
miles, and for keelboats for 300 miles; but the state government has 
undertaken, aided by a grant of land from Congress, to render it 
navigable, by means of substantial locks and dams for creating slack 
water, for steamboats of a medium class up to Fort des Moines, a 
distance of more than 200 miles from its mouth. This river flows 
through the great coal-field of the state, and a country of unusual 
agricultural capabilities, It has a large number of tributaries, some 
of considerable size. At the present time the valley of the Des 
Moines contains half the population and agricultural wealth of the 
state. The Jowa, which gives its name to the state, though a fine 
stream, is one of much less magnitude. It rises in the northern part 
of the state, and flows in a generally south-eastern direction to its 
junction with the Mississippi, which it enters by two arms; the Red 
Cedar, the northern or main stream, uniting with the Mississippi 
opposite Edward’s River, Illinois; Iowa Slough, the southern arm, 
falling into it about six miles lower down. The river is navigable by 
steamers of light draught for 30 miles or more, according to the 
season ; and by keelboats much higher, at times for above 100 miles. 
The Skunk, the Wapsipinicon, and some others are also navigable for 
distances varying from 20 to 50 or 60 miles; and all of them; as well 
as their numerous affluents, afford a large amount of water-power for 
manufacturing purposes. 

Roads have been made across the state in various directions; and 
a system of railways radiating from Iowa city has been laid down, 
and will be carried out as rapidly as the funds permit. The main 
state line is pro to be carried westward, from Iowa city to 
Council Bluffs, as a part of the Great Pacific line, the western terminus 
of which is to be the city of San Francisco in California. There is 
little doubt, however, that the Des Moines will for a considerable 
period continue to be the main line of internal communication, and 
to its improvement therefore the attention of the authorities will in 
the first instance be chiefly directed. 

Geology, Mineralogy, &c.—The north-western corner of the state 
bordering on the Coteau des Prairies is occupied by eruptive and 
metamorphic rocks; and bounding these on the south, and extending 
completely across the state from west to east, is a broad belt of 
Silurian strata. The Lower Silurian rocks, occupying the northern 
half of the belt, are chiefly magnesian limestone, including gulena 
limestone, in which are the Iowa lead-mines, and what is locally 
known as St. Peter’s, or shelly, limestone. The Upper Silurian rocks, 
lying south of the Lower Silurian and following the direction marked 
out by them, consist of the upper shelly limestones, or upper 
magnesian strata, South of the Silurian strata, and stretching like 
them across the state from east to west, is a band of the Devonian 
formation, consisting chiefly of what is known as Red Cedar limestone, 
so called from the main branch of the Iowa, the bluffs of which are 
formed of it. The whole southern section, and by far the larger 
portion of the state, consists of Carboniferous rocks, Immediately 
south of the Devonian, and extending along both the Missouri and 
the Mississippi, is a comparatively narrow belt of the Lower Car- 
boniferous formation, comprising bituminous black schists and sand- 
stones, and carboniferous or mountain limestones, which inclose a 
wide extent of strata of the Upper Carboniferous, or coal-measures, a 

of the great basin which stretches into the states of Missouri, 
Illinois, and Indiana. Along the great rivers alluvial deposits occa- 
sionally cover up the older rocks. 

Iowa does not appear to possess any great variety of minerals, but 
the most important of those it has occur in vast quantities, Dr. Dale 
Owen, who made a geological survey of the state for the federal 
government, remarks that a review of its resources and capabilities 
induces him to say with confidence that 10,000 labourers and miners 
could find profitable employment within its boundaries. Lead is the 
metal which has hitherto been most largely worked. The mines are 
chiefly in the north-east of the state, Dubuque being the capital of 
the lead-mining district ; the mines have been worked for a long time 
and have proved very productive. Dr. Owen says that the Iowa lead- 
mines produce as much of the metal as the whole of Europe, except 
Great Britain, and their capabilities are unbounded: they are a con- 
tinuation of the mines of Illinois and Wisconsin. Zinc, chiefly in the 
form of electric calamine, occurs in cellular masses in fissures along 
with the lead. Zine is also found both asa carbonate and a sulphuret. 
Iron-ore is largely distributed, but as yet it has not been worked to 
any great extent. Copper also occurs, but it is not perhaps likely to 
be found in sufficient quantities for working. The great mineral 
feature of the state is however its vast coal-fields, The carboniferous 
measures occupy, as already stated, the larger moiety of the state. 
According to Dr. Dale the area of the coal-field of Iowa cannot be 
less than 20,000 square miles; while the beds of coal are 100 feet in 
thickness, and lie so near the surface as to be worked very easily and 
at a small expense. The Des Moines River passes through this great 
coal-field for upwards of 200 miles; and the Iowa skirts its north- 
eastern margin, Limestone suitable for building is alunost everywhere 
abundant; and there are some good sandstones. Some marbles of 
great beauty are quarried. 

Climate, Soil, Productions, &c.—The climate is on the whole salu- 
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brious. The upland prairies aro generally healthy, owing to the | the towns are however so changing that the want of definite- 
genial periodic breezes which blow regularly over them. The tempe- | ness is of comparative Ne cogestanons 

ratare does not ar wey remarkably thronghout the state, Along} Jowa City, the capital, is built on ground rising in terraces from 
the bottoms, where inundations occasionally happen, fevers sometimes | the left c of the Lowa River, 1485 miles W.S.W. from Washington: 
occur; but from the rivers generally flowing rather rapidly the | population, 1582. The city is laid out of a lan, and on a 
bottoms are less subject to miasmatic visitations than in the states scale ; the principal avenues are 160 feet wide, @ stute-house 


lying along the lower courses of the t rivers. The winters com- 
mence in December and end in March; they are variable, and 
sometimes severe, but less so than is usual in similar latitudes, The 
summers are not oppreasively hot, and showers are frequent. 

The soil is generally good ; indeed it is said that the government 
surveys have proved that there is no state in the Union which has a 
smaller extent of inferior Jand. Throughout the prairies a sandy 
loam prevails, which, while posses the finest natural grasses, has 
been found to be excellently adapted for the growth of grain. A red 
clay and gravel is also a prevalent soil in some parts of the state. 
Along the bottoms the alluvial deposits yield a deep and very rich 
black mould. The climate and soil seem to be generally suitable for 
the growth of most kinds of grain. All the usual fruits do well, and 
the melon tribe, grapes, &c., flourish, The various garden vegetables 
also grow extremely well. 

At present Iowa is eminently an agricultural country. Its broad 
and fertile prairirs not only afford the finest natural pastures, but 
very great facilities for the laying out of farms, from the circumstance 
of timber being always within comparatively easy reach, while there 
is abundance of good open and well-watered land. The p’ of 
= and the character of the products will be sufficiently 

own by the following statement of the principal results of the 
inquiries made respecting the agricultural statistics of the state at the 
last census. The number of farms under cultivation in the state on 
the Ist of June 1850 was 14,805; the extent of improved land in 
farms was 824,682 acres, of unimproved 1,911,382 acres. The cash 
value of farms was returned at 16,657,567 dollars; of farm imple- 
ments and machinery, 1,172,869 dollars. The total produce of the 
principal crops in 1850 was as follows :—Wheat, 1,530,581 bushels 
Pree bushels in 1840); rye, 19,916 bushels (3792 in 1840) ; maize, 

656,799 bushels (1,406,241 in 1840); oats, 1,524,345 bushels (216,385 
in 1840); barley, 25,093 bushels (728 in 1840); potatoes, 276,120. 
bushels (234,063 in 1840) ; sweet potatoes, 6243 bushels; buckwheat, 
52,516 bushels (6212 in 1840); peas and beans, 4775 bushels; tobacco, 
6041 Ibs. (8076 in 1840); hay, 89,055 tons (17,953 in 1840); graas- 
seeds, 2438lbs.; flax, 62,660]bs.; flax-seed, 19591bs.; maple-s J 
78,407 lbs. ; molasses, 3162Ibs.; hops, 8242Ibs. (83lbs. in 1840). The 
value of orchard products was 8434 dollars (50 dollars in 1840); of 
market garden products, 8848 dollars. 

The natural pastures afford great facilities for cattle-farming. Sheep 
and swine succeed admirably with little care ; and wool has become a 
rite production of the state. The number of horses in Iowa in 
1850 was 38,536; of asses and mules, 754 (in 1840 there were 10,794 
horses and mules); milch cows, 45,704 ; working oxen, 21,892; other 
cattle, 69,025 (in 1840 the total neat cattle were 38,049); sheep, 
149,960 (15,354 in 1840); swine, 323,247 (104,899 in 1840). The 
value of live stock was 3,689,275 dollars; of animals slaughtered, 
821,164 dollars, The products of animals were :—Wool, 373,898 lbs. 
(23,039 Ibs, in 1840); butter, 2,171,188 lbs.; cheese, 209,840 lbs. ; 
bees’-wax and honey, 321,741 1bs.; silk cocoons, 246 lbs, 

Manufactures, Commerce. &c.—The manufactures of Towa are as 
yet but of small extent; but from the abundance of coal, and the 
immense supply of water-power, there can be little doubt that this 
will some day become an important manufacturing state. At the 
census of 1850 there were returned 9255 free males above the age of 
15 as employed in trade, commerce, manufactures, and mining; and 
$2,779 employed in agriculture, The whole numb:r of manufacturing 
establishments producing to the value of 500 dollars and upwards in 
1850 was 482. Most of these were of the various kinds required in 
ap agricultural country, as flour- and saw-mills, agricultural imple- 
ment works, wheelwrights’ shops, &c., with such others as were 
required to supply the demand for articles of ordinary domestic use, 
One woollen factory, 3 cast-iron works, and 14 tanneries, all on a 
small scale, were the only manufacturing establishments of a more 
general character. 

Towa has no direct foreign commerce, but it has an extensive and 
rapidly-increasing trade with the ports of the Atlantic and the 
Mexican Gulf, from which it receives European goods, the manu- 
factures and products of the Eastern States, South America, &c., 
exporting in return its agricultural and mining products. _ Its interior 
trade is also very considerable, 

Divisions, Towns, dc.—lowa was divided into 49 counties at the 
census of 1850; but 49 new counties have since been formed, The 
city of lowa is the political capital; but the most populous town is 
Burlington. The towns at present next in importance are Dubuque, 
the capital of the lead-mining district, and Keokuk, the chief shipping 
mart, Of these, with such others as seem to require notice, we 
append a brief account; the population, when not otherwise stated, 
is that of 1850; but as the returns as given in the ‘Census Report’ are 
acknowledged to be imperfect, and the numbers do not agree with 
those in other authorities, we have not always adhered to them, and 
they had better perhaps be received as approximations merely : all 


is a handsome Grecian building, 100 feet long and 60 feet 
surmounted with a dome veer 22 Corinthian columns, and built 
birds'-eye marble, a very beautiful variety of native limestone. The other 
public buildings are—a county-court house of oe design, 4 United 
States land office, several churches, a jail, &c, Towa city is the centre 
of comniunication between the principal ports of the Mississippi and 
the Pacific, and is to be the centre towards which the railways of the 
state are to converge. The Iowa River is navigable up to the city 
steam-boats at all seasons; and the immense water-power which 
affords immediately above the city has led to the erection of several 
extensive mills, Two newspapers are published here weekly. When 
this site was selected in 1839 as that of the capital of the state it was 
an entirely wild uncleared tract. , 
Burlington, the capital of Des Moines Sout stands on ground 
rising gently from the Mississippi, 62 miles 8.S.E. from Iowa cit, 
population 4082; it was the original capital of Iowa territory, and 1 
still the most populous town in the state. It contains some fine 
buildin: dhuschee &c,, and several manufacturing and commercial 
establishments. Three weekly newspapers are published here, 
Columbus, on the right bank of the Iowa, 2 miles below the junction 
of Cedar River, and 27 miles S. by E. from Iowa city, ig pes 
1183, is a new and thriving city, Council Bluffs, on the Mi 
216 miles W. by S. from Iowa city, is the last civilised settlement 
before entering on the wide unsettled country on the overland route 
to Oregon and California, and is Vier ei geo an important station 
for emigrants, who here complete their outfit before the 
Missourl and entering the ‘Indian country.’ The distance from 
Council Bluffs to Oregon city is 1924 miles; to Sacramento city 
2011 miles. Davenport, the erie of Scott county on the yer J 
sippi, opposite Rock Island, and 51 miles S.E. from Iowa at popu 
lation about 2000, is already one of the busiest commercial to 
of the state, and ap likely if the projected system of stake | 
be constructed to° Becatss a place of considerable importance, It 
contains the county and other public buildings, and supports two 
weekly newspapers, Dubuque, the capital of the county of the same 
name, stands on an elevated terrace which stretches for some distance 
along the Missin, 72 miles N.E. from Iowa city, population 3108. 
The town is built on a plan; the streets, which are wide, 
intersect at right angles. It is one of the oldest places in this 
of America, having been settled by the Canadian French in 1686, as 
a station for trading with the Indians, The town contains the county 
higtega a United States land office, several churches, &e, Dubuque 
is the chief town of the lead-mining district, and a place of co: 
able trade. Its population had increased in 1852 to 4071, and is still 
rapidly increasing. Four weekly newspapers are published here, one 
of them in the German age. Fort des Moines, the capital of 
Polk county, on the left bank of the Des Moines River, 110 miles 
W. from Iowa city, is a flourishing little town, but is chiefly notice- 
able as a travelling station on the road to Council Bluffs, for emigrants 
taking the overland route to California, for whose convenience there 
are extensive stores, hotels, &c. It is on the line of the projected 
railway to the Pacific. Fort Madison, the capital of Lee county, on 
the Mississippi, 71 miles S, by E. from Lowa city; though only laid 
out as a village in 1835, is now a busy, commercial, and manuf 
town. It contains the county buildings, jail, penitentiary, 
several churches, Steamboats arrive and depart several times daily, 
and it has a trade with the interior. Two newspapers are 
published here weekly. Kanesville, the capital of Pottowattomee 
county, near the Missouri, 224 miles W, by 8. from Iowa city, popu- 
lation in 1852 about 1200, is only noteworthy as having been 
settled and built by the Mormonites, as a station on the overland 
route to their city on the Great Salt Lake, Keokuk, on the Missis- 
sippi, 8 miles above the confluence of the Des Moines, 86 miles S. by 
E. Keni Iowa city; population 2478 in 1850, and 3963 in 1852, The 
town is well laid out, and has a good landing-place and levee, Being 
at the foot of the Lower Rapids of the aga pod 9 which are 
11 miles long, steamboats at low water have to unload their freights 
here; but a canal is projected to be carried round the falls. Keo! 
is the port of the rich valley of the Des Moines; and one of the 
most flourishing and busy towns in the state, It contains besides 
the county buildings, the state medical college and hospital, six 
churches, several academies and schools, and supports four news- 
papers. There are in the town and its immediate vicinity sev 
steam saw-mills, and iron-foundries; large stores, warehouses, and 
hotels, Inexhaustible quarries of excellent limestone for building 
are in the neighbourhood. Muscatine, formerly Bloomington, the 
capital of Muscatine county, on the Mississippi, 30 miles S.E. by E. 
from Iowa city, population 2540, is the chief shipping port for the rich 
district between Iowa city and the Mississippi, and poke ong growing 
in importance. It contains besides the usual county buildings, 
gp handsome churches, numerous large warehouses and stores, 
and supports two weekly newspapers, 
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Government, Judicature, &c.—The constitution by which the present 
government of Iowa is regulated was adopted in 1846. By it the 
raed voting in all state elections, &c. appertains to every male 

citizen of the United States, infamous and insane persons 
excepted, who has resided in the state for six months, and in the 
am | in which he claims to vote 30 days. The legislative body, 
styled the general assembly, consists of 30 members who are elected 
for four years (one half to be chosen every two years), and must be 
25 years of age; and a house of representatives consisting of 59 
members who are elected for two years, and must be 25 years old. 
The number of legislators is made dependent, to a certain extent, 
upon the population of the state; the representatives must not 
exceed 72 in number; the senators must not be less than a third, 
nor more than half of that number. The number of members and 
their apportionment among the counties is to be in accordance with 
a state census made for the purpose biennially of the number of 
white male citizens. The governor, who has a qualified veto on the 
acts of the legislature, is elected for four years, and has a salary of 
1000 dollars: he must be 30 years of age and have resided for two 
years in the state. Among the special provisions of the constitution 
it is enacted that—no law shall embrace more than one object, and 
that object must be expressed in its title: no person holding any 
luerative office under the state, or United States, is-eligible to a seat 
in the house of representatives; no divorce shall be granted by the 
legislature: no state debt shall be created exceeding 100,000 dollars, 
except in case of war or insurrection, unless authorised by a special 
law which shall provide for the payment of the interest and of the 
principal within 20 years, which law shall be irrepealable, and before 
going into effect must be submitted to the people at a general election, 
after sufficient public notice, and be approved by a majority of the 
voters: no corporation with banking privileges shall be created ; and 
all persons or associations shall be prohibited by law from banking 
or creating paper to circulate as money: corporations for other than 
ing purposes may be organised under general laws; the state 
shall never become a stockholder in any corporation. The funded 
debt of the state is 81,795 dollars, of which the interest is about 
8000 dollars. The revenue is derived from taxes upon real and 
personal pro . The total revenue for the two years ending 
October 31st 1852 was 139,683 dollars ; the expenditure for the same 
period was 131,631 dollars. No return has been made of the state 
militia. 


The judicature consists of a supreme court, district courts, and 
courts of local jurisdiction. The supreme court has appellate juris- 
‘diction in chancery cases, and in common law cases under certain 
restrictions; it is presided over by a chief justice and two assistant 
justices, who are elected by joint vote of the general assembly for a 
term of six years, and receive a salary of 1000 dollars a year each. 
There are nine district courts, each of which is presided over by a 
judge, who is elected by the people of the district for a term of five 

ears, and receives a salary of 1000 dollars a year. The courts of 
Jocal jurisdiction are presided over by justices of the peace, and have 
jnvndition in civil cases where the amount in dispute does not exceed 
00 dollars, or by consent 500 dollars. 

The constitution provides that a superintendant of public instruction 
shall be elected by the people every three years; and that all lands 
granted by Congress to the state, all escheated lands, and the per- 
centage granted by Congress on the sale of public lands in Iowa, shall 
constitute a perpetual fund, the interest of which, and the rents of the 
unsold lands, shall be applied to the support of common schools; and 
that one such school shail be provided by the assembly in each school 
district for at least three months in the year. It also sets apart 
various fines, &c., for the maintenance of the schools and the establish- 
ment of school libraries. It further provides for the support of a 
state university. In 1850 Iowa possessed 3 colleges, having 8 teachers 
and 75 pupils; and 742 public schools, having 880 teachers and 29,616 
say he total number of children attending school, as returned 

y families, was 35,456, including 17 free voloured children. The 
number of adults unable to read and write was 5235, of whom 2318 
were natives of the United States, and 2917 foreigners. The return 
of churches and church accommodation was too imperfect to be of 
any value. The number of newspapers and periodicals published in 
the state in 1850 was 29, circulating 1,512,800 copies annually. 

The first settlement was made in Lowa by French Canadians at 

buque in 1686. The country formed a portion of the French 
—- of Louisiana, purchased .by the United States in 1303. 

im that time it was included in the territory of Missouri till 1821, 
yt became a part of the territory of Michigan, and subsequently 
of of Wisconsin. In 1838 it was erected into a distinct govern- 
ment with the title of the Territory of Iowa, and included within its 
limits the whole of the present territory of Minnesota west of the 
river Mississippi. In December 1846 it was admitted into the Union 
as an independent state; its area being circumscribed within its 
boundaries. Since its acquisition by the United States there 
ve been frequent ‘difficulties’ with the native Indians; but the 
several tribes have been successively expelled or induced to leave the 
territory, and there are now no Indians in Iowa, . 

(Colton, Haskell and Smith, and Lippincott, Gazetteers of the United 

States; Seventh Census of the United States, Official Report, 1853 ; 


Dr. Dale Owen, Report of a Geological Survey of Wisconsin, Iowa, de. s 
cou, Geological Map of United States; American Almanac, 1854.) 

IPSAMBUL. [Azousamsovt.] 

IPSWICH, Suffolk, a market-town, port, municipal and parliament- 
ary borough, the chief town of the county, and the seat of a Poors 
Law Union, is situated in 52° 3’ N. lat., 1° 9’ E. long,, distant 69 miles 
N.E. from London by road, and 68 miles by the Eastern Counties 
railway. The population of the borough of Ipswich in 1851 was 
$2,914, The livings are in the archdeaconry of Suffolk and diocese 
of Norwich. The borough is governed by 10 aldermen and 30. 
councillors, of whom one is mayor; and returns two members to the 
Imperial Parliament. Ipswich Poor-Law Union contains 14 parishes, 
with an area of 7270 acres, and a population in 1851 of 32,104, 

Ipswich is pleasantly situated on the side of a hill near the junction 
of the rivers Orwell and Gipping. The town was pillaged and the 
fortifications were destroyed by the Danes in 991 andin 1000. Ipswich 
had a charter from King John in the first year of his reign, and has 
returned two members to Parliament since the 25th of Henry VI. 

The streets are well payed, lighted with gas, and plentifully supplied 
with water, There are many good buildings, especially in the modern 
portion of the town; the older streets are narrow and irregular; some 
of the old houses are decorated with curiously-carved figures. Many 
of the houses have convenient gardens attached, which render Ipswich 
an agreeable and healthy place of residence. 

Ipswich had 31 places of worship in 1851, of which 15 belonged 
to the Church of England, 4 to Methodists, 2 to Baptists, 2 to Inde- 
pondests, and one each to Quakers, Roman Catholics, Unitarians, and 

ews. The total number of sittings provided was 16,017. The 
number of day schools was 91, with 4252 scholars, There were 15 
Sunday schools, with 1609 scholars, The literary institute had a 
library of 5000 volumes; the mechanics institute had a library of 
5924 volumes, The Grammar school, founded in the reign of 
Edward LY,, has an income from endowment of 116l. 6s. 8d.; it has 
six scholarships, and two exhibitions at Pembroke College, Cambridge; 
the number of scholars in 1853 was 180. The mother-church of 
Ipswich is St, -le-Tower ; it is attended by the judges, the mayor 
and corporation, the Grammar school, &c, St. Mary’s church is of 
the 14th century, It has a peal of ten very fine bells, and the organ 
is one of the best in the kingdom. The church of St. Lawrence is a 
fine example of the perpendicular style; and some of the other 
churches are interesting buildings, A museum for the study of 
natural history among the working classes has been founded by 
Mr. George Ransome, There are some almshouses; and an hospital 
entitled the East Suffolk and Ipswich hospital, founded in 1836, which 
receives 38 in-door patients, and has an‘average of 170 out-door 
tients, Amony the public buildings are the town-hall, the custom- 
ouse on the quay, the curn-exchange, the county jail, the borough 
jail, court-houses for the assizes and sessions, a temperance hall, 
an assembly room, and a theatre. A handsome building, the founda- 
tion stone of which was laid by Prince Albert, accommodates the 
Grammar school, public library, and museum. Ipswich has two 
prosperous savings banks. A county court is held in the town. An 
arboretum has been recently formed, Among the old edifices may be 
mentioned Cardinal Wolsey’s Gateway and Sparrowe’s House, 

The river Orwell has been deepened and otherwise improved, and a 
wet dock covering about 33 acres has been constructed. Vessel 
drawing 15 feet of water cau float in the dock. The exports consist 
chiefly of corn, malt, cheese, butter, and agricultural implements and 
machinery, Coal, iron, and timber are largely imported, Malting, 
ship-building, paper-making, and stay-making are somewhat extensively 
carried on, Constant communication is kept up with Harwich by 
steam-veasels on the Orwell, The number of vessels registered at the 
port of Ipswich on December 31st 1853 was as follows :—Under 50 
tons 51, tonnage 1453; above 60 tons 112, tonnage 12,180: steam- 
vessels 6, tonnage 192, and 4 of 447 tons, The vessels entered and 
cleared during 1853 amounted to;—Covasting trade, inwards 1425, 
tonnage 108,024; outwards 700, tonnage 33,093: steam-vessels, 
inwards 289, tonnage 31,019; outwards 287, tonnage 30,166. Colonial 
and foreign trade :—British vessels, inwards 71, tonnage 5838 ; out- 
wards 68, tonnage 7117: foreign vessels, inwards 62, tonnage 5759 ; 
outwards 31, tonnage 3759. A market for corn and cattle is held on 
Tuesday ; a general market on Tuesday and Saturday, Fuirs are held 
in May, August, and September. The banks of the river Orwell 
display some beautiful scenery in the ueighbourhood of Ipswich, In 
the vicinity are many fine residences of opulent families, 

IRAK-AJEMI, | Pzrsta,] 

IRAK-ARABL [Bagupan.] 

IRAPUATO, [Mexico. 

IRAWADDY, [Birma. 

IREBY. (CombBertanp,] 

IREG, [Croatta.] 

IRELAND, the second in size of the British Islands, lies west of 
Great Britain, in the Atlantic Ocean, between 51° 26’ and 55° 21’ N. 
lat., 5° 20’ and 10° 26’ W. long. The arm of the Atlantic which 
separates Ireland from Great Britain is narrowest at its northern 
extremity, where it is called the North Channel, and the opposite 
coasts approach within 13 miles, between the Mull of Cantyre in 
Scotland and Fair Head in the county of Antrim. Southward from 
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this, that part of the Channel which contains the Isle of Man expands 
to a breadth of 120 miles, between the coasts of Louth and Lanca- 
shire, and bears the name of the Irish Sea. Being again contracted 
by the projecting coast of Wales to a breadth of about 65 miles, it 
assumes the name of St, George's Channel, which it bears until it 
ds into the Atlantic at its southern extremity, The remainder 
of the const-line is formed by the Atlantic Ocean. The straight line 
joining Fair Head in the county of Antrim to Mizen Head in the 
county of Cork, is the longest that can be drawn upon the island, 
and measures 302 miles ; but the greatest length measured due north 
and south from Bloody Foreland, in the county of Donegal, to the 
Old Head of Kinsale, in the county of Cork, is only 237 miles, The 
greatest breadth, measured due east and west, from the eastern coast 
of the county of Down to the west coast of Mayo is 180 miles. The 
coasts are so indented by bays and inlets of the sea, that no part of 
the island is more than 50 miles from the sea, The area is 32,508 
square miles, of which nearly 986 — miles are covered with 
fresh-water lakes and rivers. The pop’ 
6,551,970; namely :— 3,190,507 males, and 3,361,463 females, The 
majority of the inhabitants of Ireland are Roman Catholics. 
‘oast,—The southern and western coasts of the island are deeply 
indented by arms of the sea penetrating between rocky and moun- 
tainous promontories, and forming a great number of excellent 
harbours. The principal harbours on the south coast are those of 
Waterford, Youghal, Cork, and Kinsale. Along the western shore of 
the province of Munster the bays and harbours include Bantry Bay, 
Valentia Harbour (one of the finest and best sheltered natural harbours 
in the world, having a double entrance on the north and south sides 
of the island of Valentia), Dingle Bay, Tralee Bay, and the estuary 
of the Shannon, which is navigable for large vessels up to Limerick. 
On the west coast of the province of Connaught are Galway Bay, the 
numerous inlets that indent the coast of Connemara, Killery Harbour, 
Clew Bay, Killala Bay, and Sligo Bay. Farther north, penetrating far 
into the province of Ulster, are Donegal Bay, Sheep Haven, Lough 
Swilly, and Lough Foyle, which last is navigable for vessels of 900 
tons up to the bridge of Derry. The shores of the island are in — 
lofty and precipitous. The eastern side is flat and little indented, 
except towards the north, where Belfast Lough, Strangford Lough, 
and Carlingford Bay run a long way into the land. The chief of the 
other harbours on the eastern side are Dundalk Bay; the beautiful 
Bay of Dublin, at the southern side of which is Kingstown Harbour ; 
and Wexford Haven, which receives the river Slaney, a little west of 
Wexford town. It has been estimated that the total number of 
harbours on the Irish coast includes 14 capable of accommodating 
the largest men-of-war; 14 for frigates; upwards of 30 for coasting 
vessels ; 25 good summer roadsteads; besides numerous inlets for 
fishing craft. There are 62 lighthouses and 3 floating lights round 
the coast of Ireland, of which 26 are first-class lights. About 196 
islands are strewed along the coast, chiefly on the western side of 
the island: the largest are Rathlin, Tory, Arranmore, Achill, 
bao rn South Arran Isles, Valentia, Dursey, Bear, Whiddy, and 
Jape Clear. 

Surface and Geology.—The most remarkable feature in the distribu- 
tion of high and low land over the surface is the great limestone plain 
which occupies, with little interruption, the central district extending 
from the sea at Dublin on the east to the Bay of Galway on the west, 
and from the counties of Sligo and Fermanagh on the north to the 
confines of Cork and Waterford on the south. The first interval 
between the limestone country and the Channel is occupied by the 
granitic range of the Wicklow and Mount Leinster Mountains, which 
extends southward from the confines of Dublin and Wicklow into 
Carlow, and terminates near the confluence of the Barrow and Nore. 
Lugnaquilla, the highest of the Wicklow Mountains, is 3039 feet above 
the sea. From the flanks of this chain a clayslate formation extends 
on the one hand into the eastern portion of Kildare, and on the other 
to the sea, forming the more cultivable portions of Wicklow, and 
almost the entire of Wexford. Abutting on the southern extremity 
of the granite range commences a series of mountain groups, the 
main constituent of which is clayslate and old conglomerate supporting 
flanks of yellow sandstone, This is the most extensive mountain 
district of Ireland. Commencing from the east the Slievenaman, 
Knockmeledown, and Galtee ranges extend in successive elevations of 
from 2000 to 3000 feet across the south of Kilkenny, Tipperery, and 
Limerick, After subsiding under the coal district which spreads from 
Limerick over the north-east of Kerry, they rise again towards the 
Atlantic, where Mount Brandon (3126 feet), between the Bay of 
Dingle and the mouth of the Shannon, terminates the series. The 
entire counties of Cork and Kerry are occupied by the same formation; 
the elevations attain a considerable altitude as they trend towards the 
sea, occupying the whole western part of Cork and the southern 
portion of Kerry with precipitous and sterile ridges, among which 
Carran-Tual, the highest summit of Mac Gillicuddy’s Reeks in 
Kerry, rises to the height of 3414 feet, being the highest ground in 
Ireland, Throughout the western parts of Limerick and Clare the 
limestone is overlaid by the great Munster coal-tract, from under 
which it again emerges on the south side of the Bay of Galway. An 
extensive tract of granite with peaks of quartz and greenstone rising 
in Muilrea the culminating point to the height of 2688 feet, forms the 
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northern boundary of the Bay of Galway, and from this point north- 
ward to Killala Bay a series of primitive rocks, consisting chiefly of 
mica-slate and protruded masses of quartz is interposed between the 
Atlantic and the inland plain, except in one instance where the 
limestone reaches to the sea through low country co! the 
plains of om | with the head of Clew Bay. A primitive ridge of 
mica-slate and granite prolongs this district northward and westward 
through Sligo to within a short distance of the borders of Donegal, 
where it subsides to rise _ in that extended primitive formation 
which occupies almost all the county of Donegal and a great part of 
the counties of Derry and Tyrone, The north-western portion of 
this district consists of granite and quartz with numerous veins of 
primitive limestone, which is also of frequent occurrence throughout 
the great field of mica-slate that constitutes the remainder and rises 
in mountains from 1500 to 2500 feet high. This district is succeeded 
on the east by the great trap-field of Antrim, which overlies it through 
an extent of nearly 800 square miles. The cap of trap is supported 
throughout by a bed of chalky white limestone reposing on lias, the 
denuded edges of which give an extraordinary variety of colouring 
and structure to the cliffs of that coast. A tract of clayslate succeeds. 
the trap-field on the south and west, extending over Down and 
Armagh into Monaghan, Louth, and parts of Cavan, Meath, Longford, 
and Roscommon; The granite (prone of the Mourne Mountains, 
which attain in Slieve Donard, their highest point, an elevation of 
2796 feet above the sea-level, and the granite and greenstone grow 
of Slieve Gallion occupy a considerable portion of this clayslate ra 4 
protruding in conspicuous masses in the southern parts of Down and 
Armagh to a height of 2500 feet and upwards. 

The principal detached groups which occur within the limestone 
plain are the Slieve Bloom and Slieve Baughta ranges, consisting of 
nuclei of clayslate supporting flanks of red and yellow sandstone, 
which extend to a considerable distance on each side of the of 
the Shannon in the county of Tipperary and Queen's County, and 
and Galway counties respectively. A tract of old red-sandstone rises 
into a chain of moderate elevation on the borders of Roscommon and 
Sligo in the north-west part of the plain, and several greenstone 
elevations occur in the centre and south-west. The limestone plain 
also contains seven coal districts, the chief of which is in the province 
of Munster, extending through parts of Cork, Kerry, Limerick, and 
Clare counties. The Connaught or Lough Allen coal-field extends 
over a space of nearly 16 miles in its greatest length and breadth 
in the counties of Roscommon, Sligo, and Cavan ; its total area is 
140,000 acres, In the other coal-fields, which are small, the seams 
are narrow. 

The central district of Ireland also contains upwards of 1,570,000 
acres of flat bog, the greater portion of which lies west of the Shannon 
in the counties of Galway, Roscommon, and Mayo ; the remainder, 
extending in various tracts through King’s County, Longford, West- 
meath, and Kildare, is known collectively as the Bog of Allen. The 
total area of turf bog, from which the chief supply of fuel is obtained, 
is 2,830,000 acres, of which above 1,250,000 acres are scattered over the 
uplands near the coast, 

Besides these incumbrances the lower carboniferous limestone, 
which constitutes the central plain, is overlaid in many tracts towards 
the borders of the district by the upper limestone, and this is gene- 
rally accompanied by a craggy and rough surface: as in the vicinity 
of the coal districts and throughout the counties of Sligo, Fertaanagh, 
Cavan, and Leitrim. These districts contain numerous caverns; 
and streams sinking into subterranean channels are of frequent 
occurrence. 

By much the greater part of the central plain however is unincum. 
bered, and has the pure carboniferous limestone for its substratum, 
Throughout these districts the soil is rich and the surface gently 
undulating. The mountain groups and waste lands on the whole 
occupy a comparatively small portion of the entire island, and many 
of the districts lying outside the central plain rival the richest lime- 
stone lands in easiness of access and fertility. 

Minerals.—The principal minerals are coal, iron, copper, and lead, 
Lignite is found in deep strata encompassing the southern half of 
Lough Neagh. Iron-ores are found in all the coal districts, and were 
largely manufactured while timber for smelting was abundant; but 
for a long time the mines have been abandoned. The iron-stone of 
Kilkenny is but little inferior to that of Arigna in Leitrim; and the 
ores of Least Allen are only equalied in richness by the blackband 
iron-stone of Glasgow. The copper-ore is distributed throughout the 
clayslate districts. The principal mines are in the counties of Wicklow, 
Waterford, Cork, and Tipperary. The total quantity of copper-ore 
exported to Swansea in 1851 was 10,577 tons, which sold for 77,7131, 
Lead is more extensively diffused through Ireland than copper, 
Numerous veins are found and worked in the granitic district of 
Wicklow, and also in the clay-slate districts of the island, where 
however but few of the mines are profitable. At the Ballycorus 
smelting-works, in the county of Wicklow, where the lead ores from 
the mines worked by the Mining Company of Ireland are smelted, 460 
tons of lead were produced in 1851 from 674 tons of ore obtained from 
Luganure mines, ec, * nearly 69 per cent, ‘The machinery in all the 
Irish mines is driven by steam or water power, or by both, with the 
exception of three, where horse power is employed. Silver is found 
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in connection with ore in ing proportions of 7 oz. to 120 oz. 
in a ton of lead. Native gold was found at the end of the last century 
in the streams of the Croghan-Kinshela Mountain in Wicklow ; but 
the quantity realised was not sufficient to pay for working. Tin-stone 
is found in the auriferous region of Wicklow, but no working deposits 
have been discovered. Other minerals found in various parts of the 
country are—manganese, antimony, zinc, nickel, iron pyrites, alum, 


Rivers and Lakes.—¥rom the arrangement of the mountain groups 
round the borders of the central plain; the courses of the — 
number of the rivers of Ireland are necessarily short. Of those 
e Blackwater and 
Lee in Cork, the Foyle in Donegal and Derry, the Bann and Lagan in 
Antrim and Down, and the Slaney in Wexford. The rivers of the 
central district have longer courses and a eed dees body of water. 
The chain of Slieve Bloom divides the central plain longitudinall 
into two al portions, of which the western division is by mu 
the he eastern or smaller division is again subdivided by 
the summit level of the Bog of Allen into a northern district, the 
waters of which themselves into the Irish Sea by the Boyne, 
and a southern district, which sends its drainage in an opposite 
direction into the Atlantic by the united streams of the Barrow, 
Nore, and Suir, all navigable rivers. The western division, which 

exceeds is drained 


much the united basins of these several rivers, is 
solely the Shannon, which, from its great body of water and 
course h a flat country, possesses the extraordinary advantage 


ose portions of the central plain which lie 
the basins of the Shannon and e, disc their chief 
into a series of lakes which skirt the limits of the limestone 
the west and north. sive islet of Oobaneghs Soon aie 
separating the primitive ict of Connaught from the 
; the extended line of Lough Erne in like manner 
of 
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ence being merely expansions of that river. The water- 
afforded by the Seeccl ches and natural dams of Ireland is 
equal extent of accessible country in Europe. 
> climate of the island, owing to the proximity of the 
Atlantic, is more moist and less liable to severe cold than that of the 
The mean annual temperature of London- 
.; of Dublin and the central of Ireland a little 
over 50°; and on the south coast nearly 52°. e maximum heat at 
Londonderry has reached 81° Fahr., at Dublin 81°50°, at Kilkenny 79°, 
at Limerick 75°; = cold observed ‘ poy ee 
respectively is expressed by 21°, 14:50°, 29°, and 28° r. e 
county of Cork is remarkable for its equable temperature, so much 
are sere ober visies fe the county are resorted Me by 
consumptive persons in winter. average annual quantity of rain 
which falls at Cork in the southern extremity of the idland is, accord- 
Le a one ree pet Bet ee inches, according to another 36-03 inches; 
at Dublin 30°87 ; at Belfast 34:96 inches; and at Derry, in the 
northern extremity, 31°12 inches. Sir R. Kane estimates the average 
annual rain-fall over the entire surface of Ireland at 36 inches, Frosts 


principal lakes of Ireland lie within the basin of the Shannon, those of 
most 
power 
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surface is less ru than that of Scotland, and more varied and 
——— £ of England; it is however generally deficient 
tim 


Area and Population,—Ireland is divided into 4 provinces, Leinster, 
Munster, Ulster, and Connaught; and into 32 counties. Leinster 
contains twelve counties, Munster six, Ulster nine, and Connaught 
five. The following table shews the population of each county and 
city at the time of the Census in the years 1821, 1831, 1841, and 
1851, with their ive areas in statute acres, The decrease 
in tion between 1841 and 1851 was mainly owing to the 

o — which hing ewe Ireland in 1845-47, in conse- 
quence lure of to crop: it was partly owing aleo 
to emigration. It has Tair eotiniated that the total wanigration 
from Ireland during the ten years between 1841 and 1851 amounted 
to 1,289,133. It is deserving of notice that emigrants who have gone 
to the United States and have succeeded in improving their circum- 
stances, have sent home contributions to a large amount to enable 
their relations and friends to follow them, or to assist them in their 

with difficulties at home. The Colonial Land and Emigra- 
tion missioners say, in their twelfth ‘Report,’ that “ The contribu- 
tions so made, either in the form of prepaid passages or of money 
sent home, and which are almost exclusively provided by the Irish, 


were returned to us, as in 1848, upwards of 460,000/.; in 1849 upwards 
of 540,000/.; in 1850 upwards of 957,000/.; in 1851 upwards of 
990,0002.; and in 1852 upwards of 1,404,000/.” The commissioners 
calculate the Irish emigration in 1851 at 257,372; in 1852 at 224,830, 
and they add that “as this emigration has varied with considerable 
regularity according to the variations in the state of the labouring 
classes, we trust we may consider the decrease as indicative of the 
decrease of destitution among those classes.” The returns for the first 
four months of 1853 indicate a still further decrease in the number of 


ms emigrating from Ireland. The spontaneous emigration from 
d is chiefly to the United States and British North America, 
ane ties, Area in Population, 
and Cities. Acres, 1821, | 1831, | 1841. | 1851. 
Leinster :— 

Carlow . . r 221,342 78,952 $1,988 86,228 68,059 

Dublin . < 222,714) 150,011/ 176,012) 140,047] 146,731 
Dublin city. - 3,700; 185,881] 204,155] 232,726] 258,361 

Kildare . ave 418,436 99,065) 108,424) 114,488 95,688 

Kilkenny A 508,811] 158,716] 169,945] 183,349] 138,773 
Kilkenny city . 921; 23,230] 23,741] 19,071| 19,973 

King’s County S 493,985; 131,088] 144,225) 146,857] 112,080 

Longford a 269,409} 107,570) 112,558] 115,491 $2,350 

Louth . . .| 201,434! 101,011] 107,481] 111,979] 90,812 
Drogheda . r 472 18,118 17,365 16,261 16,845 

Meath eo. 579,899} 159,183] 176,826] 183,828] 140,750 

Queen’s County 424,854) 134,275| 145,851) 153,930) 111,623 

Westmeath 7 453,468; 128,819] 136,872] 141,300] 111,409 

Wexford . a 576,588; 170,806) 182,713 202,033) 180,159 

Wicklow . . 500,178) 110,767] 121,557 126,143 98,978 

=o he ggiag 4,876,211| 1,757,492 |1,909,713| 1,973,781/ 1,672,591 

Munster :— 

Clare. . «| 827,994] 208,089] 258,322| 286,394] 212,498 

Cork . . | 1,843,650) 629,786] 703,716] 773,398] 563,326 
Cork city - 2,683; 100,658| 107,016 80,720 85,745 

Kerry. . 1,186,126] 216,185] 263,126] 293,880] 238,239 

Limerick . . .| 678,224) 218,432| 248,801| 281,638] 208,688 
Limerick city 2,618] 59,045| 66,554] 48,391] 53,448 

Tipperary. 1,061,731} 346,896] °402,563| 435,553| 331,487 

Waterford . 2 460,884) 127,842] 148,233| 172,971 138,754 
Waterford city . 669 28,679 28,821 23,216 25,297 

ge ga | 6,064,579| 1,935,612 |2,227,152| 2,396,161 | 1,857,412 

Ulster :— 

Antrim . . . 743,881) 217,683) 268,685| 276,188] 251,381 
Belfast . eo - 1,872 45,177 48,224 75,308} 100,300 
Carrickfergus . 16,700 8,023 8,706 9,379 8,520 

Armagh . (~ $28,076) 197,427} 220,134) 232,393 196,085 

Cavan . . A 477,360) 195,076] 227,933) 243,158] 174,071 

Donegal , ° 1,193,443) 248,270| 289,149) 296,448 255,160 

Down. . 611,919] 325,410} 352,012] 361,446] 320,817 

Fermanagh . .| 457,195) 130,997] 149,763] 156,481| 116,007 

Londonderry. . 518,595) 193,869} 222,012) 222,174] 191,868 

Monaghan $19,757) 174,697] 195,536 200,442 141,813 

Tyrone . . . 806,640) 261,865] 304,468 312,956 | 255,734 

Total of Ulster 
province . . | 5s475,438) 1,998,494 |2,286,622/ 2,386,373 2,011,756 

Connaught :— 

Galway .  . .| 1,565,726) 309,599] 381,564] 429,993| 298,136 
Galway town . 628 27,775 33,120 17,275 23,695 

Teitrim  . ee $92,363, 124,785] 141,524) 155,297) 111,841 

Mayo . . + | 1,863,882) 293,112) 866,328) $88,887| 274,612 

Roscommon Pet 607,691) 208,729) 249,613| 253,591) 173,417 

Sligo 461,753, 146,229) 171,765| 180,886, 128,510 

pat eden 4,392,043) 1,110,229 | 1,843,914] 1,418,859) 1,010,211 

Total of Ireland . |20,808,271| 6,801,827 |7,767,401 | 8,175,124) 6,551,970 


Agricultwre, Botany, Zoology, &c.—The extent of land under crops 
in the years 1850-1853, with the nature of the produce, will be seen 


from the following table :— 
= 1850. 1851, 1852, 1853, 
Crops, 
Acres, Acres, Acres, Acres. 
Wheat . . . 604,867 504,248 $53,566 $27,254 
Oats =» . 4 « | 2,142,596 | 2,189,775 | 2,283,449 | 2,156,674 
Barley, Bere, Rye, 

Beans, and Peas*s*¢ 402,093 405,378 339,591 $49,017 
Potatoes, . . ‘ 875,357 868,501 876,532 897,774 
Turnips . . ei%s 347,331 383,548 $56,790 399,335 
Other Green Crops . 94,884 100,266 121,565 120,561 
Flax . . . . 91,040 140,536 137,008 174,423 
Meadow and Clover 1,200,124 | 1,266,699 | 1,270,713 | 1,270,309 

Total... 5,758,292 | 5,858,951 | 5,739,214 | 5,695,347 
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The produce of corn, beans, and peas, reduced to tons of 2240 Ibs, 
each, was 2,182,514 tons in 1849; 2,113,327 tons in 1850; and 
2,165,854 tons in 1851, The quantity of potatoes grown in 1851 
amounted to 35,528,175 barrels of 20 stones each, or 4,441,022 tons, 

The number of each description of live stock on 570,338 holdings 
(of which 29,057 holdings exceeded 100 acres) in Ireland in the year 
1851, stood as follows :—Horses and mules, 543,312 ; asses, 136,981 ; 
cattle, 2,967,461; sheep, 2,122,128 + pigs, 1,084,857 ; goats, 235,313 ; 

ultry, 7,470,694. The estimated value of the live stock throughout 
as in 1841 was 21,105,8082; in 1847 it was 24,820,5474; in 
1850 it was 26,951,9574 ; in 1851 it was 27,737,393/, 

In 1851 there were 17,175 deer in Ireland, namely :—in Leinster, 
4857; Munster, 7008; Ulster, 3380; and in Connaught, 1930. 

The Commissioners employed in procuring the ‘Returns of the 
Census’ of Ireland in 1851, in their report to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
congratulate his Excellency on “the evidence which” the “tables 
afford of the steadily increasing amount of farm stock, and the 
generally improved condition of agriculture in Ireland.” \ 

The Flora of Ireland contains some rare varieties; the Arbutus 
wnedo flourishes along the lakes of Killarney ; new varieties of saxi- 

and ferns have been discovered on the Kerry Mountains ; scarce 
alpine plants are found in Connemara, Benbulben Mountain in Sligo, 
and in the county of Antrim ; and many new or rare species of Alga 
have been met with on various parts of the coast. 

The elk or moose deer formerly had its habitat in Ireland, where its 
bones have been found in several places. Wolves were once numer- 
ous, and the Irish wolf-dog, a race now all but extinct, was kept for 
hunting them. Venomous animals are unknown. The surrounding 
seas abound with round, flat, and shell-fish; the sun-fish frequents 
the western coast, which is occasionally visited also by whales. 
[eammar County.] Seals are met with about the exposed head- 

ds, 


Government, Revenue, &c.—The executive government is administered 
by a viceroy, whose official title is Lord-Lieutenant-General and 
General Governor of Ireland. The Lord-Lieutenant is assisted by a 
privy council, appointed by the crown, and by a chief secretary, a 
member of the iced of Commons, Ireland is represented in the 
Imperial Parliament by 4 spiritual and 28 temporal peers, and 105 
commoners, namely, 64 for the 32 counties, 2 for Dublin University, 
12 for the cities and towns of Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, 
Belfast, and Galway, and 27 for the boroughs, The number of electors 
on the r-gister for 1852-53 was 179,488, being 149,854 for the counties, 
and 29,634 for the boroughs. The militia of Ireland comprises, when 
embodied, 88 regiments, namely: 6 of 10 companies each ; 1 of 9 com- 
panics; 14 of 8 companies each ; 15 of 6 companies each; and 2 of 7 com- 
panies each. The peng ry force consists of 12,346 men, including 
620 officers, and cost 572,5411. in 1852, of which 29,0071. was charged 
on the counties, cities, and towns of Ireland, the rest being charged 
on the consolidated fund. The judicial establishment consists of the 
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in October 1849 to October 2ist 1853, the num lota 

the Commissioners was 5809; the gross amount realised 

10,480,4632, of which 7,578,483/, had been applied in liquidation of 

claims upon the estates sold. About 1,691,702 acres, the net rental 

of which is estimated at 635,723/., have thus been disposed of to new 
owners. 

The ordinary revenue of Ireland for the year 1852, exclusive of the 
receipts from the Crown lands, amounted to 3,816,3571. 4s, 6d.; 
expenditure, so far as paid from the Irish exchequer, was 3,576,802/. 
5s. 10d. The gross amount received for Customs duties in 1852 
was 2,080,4691.; for Excise, 1,632,3022 18s, 2d. The gross income 
from the Irish Post-office in 1852 was 200,262. ; the cost of 
ment was 192,6674, The number of letters which passed through + 4 

ce in one week in November 1839 was 179,931; the number 
in one week in November 1853 was 772,215. The namber of 
office orders issued at the post-offices throughout Ireland in 1852 
was 393,879, representing an amount of 656,1111,; the number 
during the same period was 526,233, amounting in value to 730, 
There are 108 newspapers published in Ireland, of which 27 appear in 
Dublin. Of the whole number 3 are published daily (in Dublin); 12 
three times a week; 21 twice a meas 4 monthly; 1 occasionally 
and the rest once a week. The number of newspaper Ganeps noel 
in 1852 was 8,599,937. 

Religion and Education.—Ireland is divided into two ecolesiastical 
provinces, the northern province having the Apehhieney of 
Primate and Metropolitan of all Ireland, as its president, and 
southern province having the Archbishop of Dublin and Primate of 
Ireland as its metropolitan. The income of the two archbishops, and 
of their ten suffragan bishops, amounts to 67,5391. The number of 
the clergy is about 2000. The dignitaries of the Roman Catholic 
Church are the four archbishops of Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and 
Tuam, and 25 bishops, The number of hial clergy is upwards 
of 2000. Of Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, and Independent 
churches and ministers there are upwards of 800. The University of 
Trinity College, Dubiin, comprises a provost, 7 senior fellows, 28 
junior fellows, and 70 scholars. The library includes about 106,000 

rinted volumes, and 1500 manuscripts; there is also a well-stocked 

tanic garden and a museum. The income of the college amounts 
to about 64,0001. a year, about half of which is received from the 
students and graduates. The number of students is about 1500. 
The Queen’s Colleges, opened for students in October, 1849, had at 
the close of the session in June 1853 the following number of students: 
—Belfast, 182; Cork, 126; Galway, 124, At Maynooth College, for 
the education of Roman Catholics for the priesthood, there were 516 
ag in Deore dad _ College as St. Columba, at a 

ur arnham, near Dublin, is a classical paratory 
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lord-chancelior, the master of the rolls, four judges each in the Courts 
of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, those of the 
Exchequer being styled Barons, a Bankrupt Court with two judges, 
two commissioners of the Insolvents’ Court, and the judges of the 
pie, mal Court and the Admiralty. The superior courts are held 
in Dublin. For the assizes there are six circuits, in which two of the 
judges try causes twice a year, in spring and summer, There are 595 
petty sessions courts in Ireland. Thereare $4 county prisons, 10 city 
or town prisons, and 114 bridewells: of the county prisons 27 have 
treadmills. In the year 1852 the number of summary convictions 
for petty offences was 59,215 ; for drunkenness 19,504 ; the number 
of cases at assizes and quarter-sessions was 17,678; the number of 
convictions was 10,454; of these the sentences for 6 months’ 
imprisonment and under amounted to 6446 ; the capital sentences to 
22; the number of executions was 6. The number of male convicts 
in custody on January 1st 1853 was :—In dep6ts, 3567; in jails 477; 
total 4044. Of female convicts there were 187 in custody. The 
number of paupers receiving relief atthe Union Workhouses in 1852 
was, in-door, 504,864, outdoor, 14,911; total 519,775. The total 
expense of the Poor-Law establishment for 1852 was 883,2674 ; for 
the year ending September 29th 1853, the total expenditure was 
$14,000 The total number of persons receiving relief on October 
15th 1851 was 145,748; on October 16th 1852 it was 115,810; on 
October 15th 1853 it had fallen to 82,846. From 1848 to 1851 
there were sent to the Australian colonies 4385 orphan girls from 
workhouses in Ireland, the government grantiny a free passage, and 
the boards of guardians in each case defraying the coat of outfit and 
conveyance to the port of embarkation. In the year ending March 
1853, the total number of emigrants sent out or assisted to emigrate 
by boards of guardians was 3825, from 93 unions, of whom 495 were 
males of 15 years of age and upwards, and 2218 females, with 1115 
children under 15 years of age dependent on them. 

By an Act passed in 1849 (12 and 18 Vict. cap. 77), a Commission 
for the Sale of Incumbered Estates was appointed, the operations of 
which have been considered on all hands to be highly beneficial, and 
to give promise of much improvement in the social condition of the 
Irish people. Large estates have thus been transferred from bankrupt 
proprietors, groaning under the weight of irredeemable mortgages and 
without capital to employ labour, to the hands of competent and 


1849 there were in Ireland 7 Royal Endowed schools attended by 
289 boys, and 3 Private Endowed schools attended by 51 boys. In 
September 1852 there were 4875 National schools in operation, with 
an attendance of 540,310 scholars, about six-sevenths of whom were 
Roman Catholics. The number of teachers trained during 1352 was 
302, of whom 240 were Roman Catholics, Nine district Model sch 

133 Workhouse schools, a Model farm (at Glasnevin, near Dublin), 

25 Model Agricultural schools, have been established by the National 
Board. In December 1852 there were 23 Workhouse icultural 
schools, with 2355 pupils. The Church Education Society 1858 
schools in the year 1852, with 105,387 pupils, of whom 61,630 were 
of the Established Church, 15,674 Protestant Dissenters, and 28,083 
Roman Catholics, 

Shipping.—The number of sailing-vessels registered as belonging to 
the various ports of Ireland on December 3ist 1853 was :—Under 
50 tons 1087, tonnage 29,721; above 50 tons 1061, tonnage 199,419. 
The number of steam-vessels was ;—Under 50 tons 17, tonnage 554 
above 50 tons 104, tonnage 29,670, In the coasting and eoumesheinal 
trade during 1853 the number of sailing-vessels inwards was 18,101, 
tonnage 1,417,465; outwards 8570, tonnage 648,195: of steam-vessels 
4860 of 1,484,127 tons entered, and 4692 of 1,459,410 tons cleared. 
In the colonial and foreign trade there entered 1159 British vessels of 
234,892 tons, and 1195 foreign vessels of 237,499 tons, and 2 British 
steam-vessels of 704 tons; and there cleared 539 British vessels of 
144,204 tons, 1014 foreign vessels of 219,105 tons, and 2 British 
steam-vessels of 166 tons. 

Savings Banks.— The number of savings banks in Ireland on 
November 20th 1852 was 61; the number of accounts remaining 
open at that date was 52,184; and the total amount owing to 
depositors was 1,449,297/. 16%. 7d, 

RELAND ISLAND. [Ber«vnas.] 

IRELAND, NEW. [New Inenanp.]} 

IRIS, RIVER. [Anatoria.) 


IRKUTSK. [Srperta.) 
IRON ACTON, ([Gtovcesrensmme,] 
IRONVILLE. ERBYSHIRE, } 


IRTISCH. [(Sreerta.] 
IRUN. (Basque Provinces 


IRVINE, Ayrshire, toe a royal and parliamentary burgh, 
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8ea-port, and market-town, in the pari h of Irvine, is situated on a east of north-east, peraing Landschut and Landau, and enters the 
ing ground on the right bank of the river Irvine, in 55° 38’ N. lat., | Danube on the right ba: i 

4° 40’ W. long., 10 miles N. from Ayr, 68 miles S.W. by W. from Deggendorf, and near 13° E. long. The whole es of the river ig 

Edinburgh, and 294 miles S/W. from Glasgow by the Glasgow and | about 170 miles. The stream is too impetuous to 

South-Western railway. The population of the parliamentary burgh | large rafts are floated down it. Its principal feeder, the Ammer, 

in 1851 was 7534. It is governed by a provost and 16 councillors, joins it on the left bank between Landschut and Miinich, and brings 

and, conjointly with Ayr, Campbeltown, Tnyerary, and Oban, returns | into it the surplus waters of the Wurm-see, the Ammer-see, and a few 

one member to the Imperial Parliament, other small mountain lakes.‘ There are numerous islets in the lower 
The town consists chiefly of one broad street, which communicates | course of the Tsar; particles of gold have been found in its sands. 

with @ southern suburb by means of a stone bridge of four arches, There is another Jse* in Bohemia which carries down a consider- 


with The principal public buildings are the church and the gebirge into the Elbe near Brandeis, a few miles north-east of Prag. 
town-house, Besides the parish church there are two chapels for | Turnau and Jung-Bunzlau are on its banks, This river algo rolls down 


south it rises to 16 feet, In 1853 there were 118 vessels belonging | ment of Hautes-Alpes, $.W. and W. by those of Dréme and Rhone. 
to the port, of 18,908 aggregate tonnage. During 1853 there entered | It lies between 44° 42’ and 45° 59 N. lat. 4° 42 and 6° 20’ EB. long. ; 
the port in the coasting trade 175 sailing-vessels o 9242 tons, and 154 | its length from north-west to South-east is 94 miles; the average 
steam-vessels of 35,230 tons; and cleared 3457 sailing-vessels of | width is about 41 miles. The area is 3201°1 Square miles. The 
230,382 tons, and 239 Steam-vessels of 43,501 tons. In the colonial | population in 1846 was 598,492; at the census of 1851 it ameunted 


322 vessels of 86,507 tons. The amount of Customs duties received | the average per square mile for all Frauce. 
at the port during 1850 was 668/. 14s. 8d; in 1851 the amount was| The department is formed out of a ortion of the old province of 
3957. 1s. 4d. Ship-building and its attendant trades are carried on. Dauphiné, and named from its principal river the Isére. The surface 


hides, limestone, timber, &c., are imported. The town is duri the | numberless steep, narrow, and abrupt gorges, torrents, waterfalls, and 
summer months frequented for sea-bathing. Besides the emy, | extensive plains towards the north and in the centre, the whole 
i i #6, has an income from forming perhaps the most varied and picturesque scenery in France, 
year, and had upwards of 300 scholars in 1853), | ranging between the extremes of the bleakest barrenness and the most 
the town possesses several other schools, a savings bank, a nhews-room, | smiling and luxuriant fertility. The cols of Saix and Sept-Laux, and 
and a subscription library. An extensive common, called the Golf- | the peaks of Granier and Belledonne, rise respectively to the height 
and a town-moor belong to the burgh. of 10,968, 9742, 9840, and 9781 feet above the level of the sea. e 


entrance of the Bay of Naples, the smaller island of Procida lyi concretions. Lakes are numerous, but small. There are no nayi- 
Ween it and the Promontory of Misenum on the teaitbod gable canals ; but canals and rills of irrigation are employed ve 


Ischia by an earthquake. The island is mountainous and of volcanic | near Grenoble Poser the most complete system o irrigation in the 
rigiu ; the highest summit, called Mount Epomeo, which is an extinct department. 
¥ 0, rises about 2500 feet above the sea, and has near its suminit | the mountain sides are shaped into terraces, which are formed with 
distinct traces of two very large craters, and numerous cones on its | carried earth, supported by walls of dry-stones; and crops are grown 
sides, The volcanic district of Naples is considered to comprise not | at the height of 2700 feet above the level of the valleys, 
only Vesuvius, with Pozzuoli and Cuma, but also the islands of| The arrondissement of Grenoble contains no plains; the tillage is 
Procida and Ischia. The last eruption of the Epomeo was in 1301, | confined to the valleys and mountain slopes. The valley of Gréai- 
when a broad stream of lava ran over the eastern of the | vaudun, remarkable for its extraordinary fertility and high cultiva- 
island, nearly two miles, as far as the sea. Strabo culls this island by | tion, is watered in its whole length by the Isdre, and extends from 
the name of Pithecusw, which is not, as Pliny observes, derived from | the point where that river enters France to its junction with the 
mlOnxos (an ape), but from x/#os (an earthen vessel). This name and | Drac in the neighbourhood of Grenoble, a length of 29 miles, with 
the other ancient names of the island have been traced by some to | an average breadth of 3 miles. It is inclosed in its whole extent by 
heenician, or Syriac words, expressive of the volcanic action to | two chains of mountains of great and varied beauty, the lower slopes 
which it was subject in early times. The modern name is a corruption | of which are converted into corn-fields, meadows, orchards, and 
of under which designation it is spoken of in ecclesiastical mulberry plantations; the central parts are covered with forests of 
records of the 8th century, The clay of the island, it seems, has oak, chestnut, and pine, or clothed with pasture, while the summits 
fe i and crests are crowned with snow or with naked rocks, In this 
settled by Greeks of Chalcis and Eretria. There were numerous | valley the walnut, mulberry, and vine flourish. Wheat, barley, 
traditions of volcanic action having taken place in this island; and maize, hemp (which frequently grows 15 feet long), clover, &c. are 
imeus mentions a violent eru tion of mk a little before his | produced in great abundance. The whole of the valley is cultivated 
time. The soil of Ischia is very fertile, and produces corn, abundance Tike & garden, and manure and an extensive system of irrigation 
of ig and all sorts of fruit. The hills are covered with chestnut- | excite the naturally fertile soil to extraordinary productiveness, 
he island is about 20 miles in circuit, and contains 25,000 Rye and oats are the chief crops in the mountain districts, Oxen 
inhabitants. Ischia forms part of the province of Naples ; it contains | are employed in farm-work. N umerous flocks from this and the 
ur small towns or villages : Ischia, which is a bishop's see and has neighbouring departments graze upon the mountain pastures during 
& castle, is situated on the north-east coast, and about 5500 | the summer. The arrondissement of St.-Marcellin presents towards 
inhabitants, Foria, which is the most commercial place on the | the north a vast plain, known under the names of Bidévre and Cédte- 
island, is situated on the Western coast, and has a harbour and 6000 | St.-André, consisting of a dry gravelly soil, which is tolerably fertile 
bitants, Casamicciola, the neighbourhood of which contains | and well cultivated. The centre of this arrondissement is hilly, and 
set clay, of which a great quantity of pottery is made and sent | contains some good wheat land. Another part of the arrondissement 


with warm springs, which are much frequented by invalids from | by moist and marshy plains. In this part are the lakes of Paladru 
Hagin, Ischia is altogether one of the finest islands near the coast and Lemps, and the extensive morasses of Bourgoin, The arrondisse- 
of Italy. Latin poets sometimes call the island Jnarime. (De | ment of viens presents in its northern part a vast dry sandy plain, 
i narime, Naples, 1726; Scrope, On the Volcanic District of | on which rye is the chief cro j in the central parts it is covered 
‘aples, in ‘ Geol, Trans. ;’ Blewitt, South Ltaly ; Strabo, Casaub., | with hills, the lower slopes of which are well cultivated and y 
P 7 és "ae * aes Hist.,’ ii, 88, iii, 6.) productive, while their summits are covered with wood; to the a4 
i NS. i 
ISEGHEM, FLanpers, Wesr.] which yields corn, wine, oil, and silk. The slopes that screen the 
ISER, or ISAR, a feeder of the Danube, rises in the Tyrol to the valley of the Rhone in the neighbourhood of Vienne produce some 
north-west of Innsbruck, near 11° E, long. It. runs at first for a few of the finest Rhone wines, 
eastward along the northern base of the Solstein Mountain, The Jsére rises on the western slopes of the Graian Alps in the 
Separates it from the Inn and enters Bavaria near the village | Tarentaise district of Savoy, flows in a general westerly direction to 
Mittenwald, whence it runs with rapid course in a north-north-east Moutiers, whence its course is north-west for a few miles, then 
ion down to Miinich, receiving in the interval the outfall of | south-west to its junction with the Arc and as far as Montmeillan, 
Several alpine lakes, From Miinich the Isar gradually bends to the | where it becomes navigable, and soon after enters France, Here its 
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course is nearly south to Grenoble, where it is joined by the Drac 
from the left bank: below this point it makes another bend first to 
north-west, then to south-west, passing St.-Marcellin, below which town 
it enters the de t of Dréme, and falls into the Rhéne a few 
miles above Valence after a course of 180 miles, 87 miles of which 
are navigable. This river, which is subject to disastrous floods, is of 
moderate width, but very deep; its waters are always of a blackish 
tint, owing to the débris which it receives from the slate-quarries of 
the Tarentaise. Of the other streams, which are very numerous, the 
most important are the Drac [A.res, Hautes]: the Romanche, 
which drains the valley of L’Oysans and the south-east of the depart- 
ment, and joins the Drac on the right bank, a few miles south of 
Grenoble: the Bourbre, which rises south of Virieu, and flowing past 
La-Tour-du-Pin and Bourgoin enters the Rhéne on the northern 
boundary of the department: the Guiers, which is formed by the 
union of the Guiers-Vif and the Guiers-Mort (two streams that run 
down from the mountains of the Grande-Chartreuse), and flows along 
the frontier of Savoy from Les-Echelles to its junction with the 
Rhéne, a few miles south of Belley. The waters of the Romanche, 
the Bourbre, and most of the other streams are turned to advantage 
in irrigating the land and in driving machinery. The Ruéne forms 
the northern and western boundaries of the department, and is 
navigable. Salt and other articles are conveyed in barges from the 
Rhone up the Isére ; the transports down the latter are iron, hemp, 
linen, woollen-cloth, timber, &. Many of the mountain streams of 
the department form beautiful cascades. 

The department is crossed by 7 imperial and 17 departmental roads : 
the Lyon-Avignon railroad, now in course of construction, runs along 
the west of the department down the left bank of the Rhéne, sending 
off a branch to Grenoble, which lies on the electro-telegraphic route 
from Paris to Turin and French Africa. 

The department contains 2,048,716 acres, of which 781,837 acres 
are under tillage; 164,857 are pasture land; 68,446 are under vine 
culture ; 499,695 are covered with woods and forests; 20,009 are 
occupied as gardens, orchards, nurseries, and plantations of different 
sorts; and 38,276 acres are covered with rivers, lakes, canals, &c. 
The rest of the surface, amounting to about 500,000 acres, consists of 
irreclaimable rocks and mountains. The products are of the most 
varied description—wheat, rye, barley, maize, buckwheat, peas and 
beans, potatoes, fruits of all kinds, walnuts, mulberries, almonds, 
medicinal plants, hemp, &c, Vines are mostly grown in the fertile 
valleys, trained either to greenwood supports of maple or cherry-tree, 
or to tall dry poles of chestnut-wood ; vines thus grown are called 
high vines (hautins). But on the hill slopes, in favourable situations 
and in the Rhéne district in the arrondissement of Vienne, the low 
vines, as they are called when unsupported, produce a stronger 
better-keeping wine, and more fitted for transport. The produce of 
wine in ordinary years is 5,324,000 gallons, the best of which is 
produced in the neighbourhood of the Rhéne. Horses, asses, and 
cows are numerous, but small; mules of large size are reared in the 
mountains ; sheep are bred in numbers, and yield a fine silky 
wool ; pigs, Fo and poultry are plentiful. The rivers and lakes 
abound in fish. The art of pisciculture, or the rearing of fish from 
deposits of spawn in the rivers, is extensively practised in the depart- 
ment. Game is abundant; among the wild animals are the boar, wolf, 
chamois, ibex, porcupine, weasel, red and gray partridge, &c. The 
mul grounds are extensive ; the number of trees exceeds a million. 

The climate is healthy; cold in winter, very hot in the valleys and 
plains in summer. The prevailing winds are from the north and 
north-west ; about 85 days in the year are rainy; hail-storms are 
sometimes very destructive. 

In mineral wealth the department is very rich. Iron, lead, copper, 
and coal mines are worked ; gold and silver mines have been worked, 
but are now abandoned. In the year 1837 a vein of platina was 
discovered in the valley of the Drac. Marble, granite, porphyry, 
gypsum, and slate are quarried. Antimony, zinc, cobalt, rock-crystal, 
vitriol, and sulpbur are found. 

The industrial products consist of sailcloth, table and household 
linen, gloves, soldiers’ uniforms, calicoes, printed cottons, oil, turpen- 
tine, liqueurs, and mineral acids. There are iron, copper, and lead 
foundries, steel-works, zinc and copper rolling factories, marble-works, 
saw-mills, paper and vellum works, naileries, dye-houses, glass-works, 

tton-yarn manufactories, and establishments for the rearing of silk- 
worts and the reeling of silk. Large quantities of charcoal are burnt 
in the forests round the Grande-Chartreuse. The number of wind- 
and water-mills is 1367; of forges and smelting furnaces, iron- and 
steel-works, 119; of factories and workshops of different kinds, 969. 

The Ss roereng is divided into four arrondissements, which, with 


their subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 
Arrondii Cant lo Population in 1851. 
1, Grenoble. «© . 20 212 220,192 
2. La-Tour-du-Pin . . 8 122 136,593 
3. St..-Marcellin . ’ 7 84 87,198 
4. Vienne ans hie 10 134 159,514 
| Total 45 552 603,497 


1, Of the first arrondissement and of the whole department the 
capital is GrenosLe. Of the other towns we notice the follo 
giving the population of the commune with each :—Allevard 
fa a high valley N.E. of Grenoble, watered by the Breda, a feeder of 
the Isére, and has 2638 inhabitants, who are chiefly a in the 
neighbouring iron-mines, forges, smelting-furnaces, and foundries, the 
machinery of which is driven by the Breda, Bourg-d' Oysans, 8.8.E. 
of Grenoble, in the ae valley of the Romanche, which is 
hemmed in by high wooded mountains, echoing with numerous 
cascades, has an ecclesiastical college and 3196 inhabitants, who 
manufacture cotton, and work in the lead- and rock-crystal mines of 
the neighbourhood. St.-Laurent-du-Pont, 20 miles N. from Grenoble, 
is most picturesquely situated at the foot of very high and almost 
perpendicular mountains, on the road to the monastery of the Grande- 
Chartreuse, which was founded by St. Bruno in 1084, in a wild and 
rocky defile traversed by the Guiers-Mort ; ey screen 1734. Mens, 
25 miles S. from Grenoble, stands among the Triéves Mountains, and 
has 2126 inhabitants, important linen manufactures and glass factories, 
La-Mure, 8. of Grenoble, on the road to Gap, situated at the ex 
of the valley of the Matésine, which is inclosed by the Triéves 
Mountains, has 3106 inhabitants, who manufacture coarse linen and 
leather, and work in the coal-mines and marble-quarries near the 
town. Vif, 10 miles S. from Grenoble, has potteries, silk-thro 
factories, and 2314 inhabitants. Villard-de-Lana, near the right 
of the Bourne, has a persees of 2298. Vizil/e, in a fertile plain 
on the right bank of the Romanche, has an ancient castle now con- 
verted into a factory for printed cottons, and contains 2907 inhabitants. 
Voiron, N. of Grenoble, a well-built town of 7694 inhabitants, stands 
at the foot of a hill on the Morge, a small feeder of the Istre, which 
drives the machinery of several industrial establishments. The 
principal manufactures are cloth, silk-stuffs, canvas, liqueurs, soap ; 
there are also iron- and steel-works, paper- and hempz-tills, naileries, 
and tan- Voreppe, a flourishing village 8. of Voiron, has oil- and 
corn-mills, tan-yards, and 3005 inhabitants. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, La-Tour-du-Pin, 
stands on the left bank of the Bourbre, on the road from Lyon to 
Chambéry, in 45° 33’ 50" N, lat., 5° 27’ 7" E. long., at an elevation of 
1046 feet above the level of the sea, and has 2559 inhabitants, and 
some beet-root sugar factories. It was formerly important on account 
of its fortifications, of which there are still some remains. The tri- 
bunal of first instance is at Bourgoin, a town of 4271 inhabitants, 
situated among hills at the junction of three small rivers, and at the 
point where the Lyon road branches off southward to Grenoble, and 
eastward to Italy through Chambéry. Its situation is favourable for 
trade, but unhealthy on account of the marshes and bogs nearit. Its 
manufactures are printed calicoes, canvas, cotton cloth and hoe 
thrown silk, and beet-root sugar; there are also several 
mills. Crémiewr, 6 miles N. from Bourgoin, has 2292 inhabitants, 
and is famous for its poultry. It stands at the foot of a chain of 
calcareous hills, in which is the famous grotto of La Balme, reckoned 
as one of the seven wonders of Dauphiné. The grotto consists of 
two long galleries, one facing the entrance, the other to the right, 
and both contain beautiful stalactites; in the former there is a 
of pellucid water, the transit of which to and fro occupies one hour, 
poe i is made by torchlight in a boat kept for the aot fr Le-Pont- 
de-Beau- Voisin, is situated on the Guiers, here cro: by a bridge of 
one arch, the line joining the keystones of which marks the boundary 
between France and Savoy. The larger of the town is on the 
Savoy side ; the commune on the French side has 2268 inhabitants, 

8. In the third arrondissement the chief town, St.-Marcellin is 
situated in 45° 9’ 18" N. lat., 5° 19’ 82” E. long., 1073 feet above 
the level of the sea, 20 miles W. from Grenoble, in a p co 
at the foot of a vine-clad hill, at a short distance from the t 


of the Isdre ; and has a tribunal of first instance, a coll and 3344 
inhabitants in the commune. The town is surrounded with walls 
pierced by four gates; it is well built, with straight streets, orna- 


mented with fountains. Rives, N.N.E. of St.-Marcellin, is situated in 
a smiling valley, watered by the Fure, and has 2270 inhabitants. 
This town is the centre of considerable manufactures of iron, steel, 
paper, crape, and silk handkerchiefs; the steel forges, of which there 
are 23 in the town and neighbourhood, are famous for the excellence 
of their products. Roybon, N.W. of St.- Marcellin, has manufactures 
of coarse woollens and 2288 inhabitants. Z'wllins, formerly a well- 
fortified town, stands a few miles 8. of Rivesin a beautiful valley, and 
has 4701 inhabitants, It is surrounded by iron-forges, steel-works, 
copper foundries, and hemp-dressing establishments. Arms and tools 
of various kinds are manufactured here, Vinay, 5 miles N.E. from 
St.-Marcellin, has iron-works, silk-throwing establishments, and 3351 
inhabitante. 

4, In the fourth arrondissement the chief town is Vienne, the 
Vienna of the Allobroges, and the capital of the first and second 
kingdoms of Bourgogne. It stands in 45° 31’ 28" N. lat,, 4° 52’ 33" 
E. long., 492 feet above the level of the sea, at a distance of 50 miles 
N.W. from Grenoble, on the left bank of the Rhéne, which is lined 
with quays and by a suspension-bridge. he town has 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a consultative chamber 
of manufactures, a college, and 19,052 inhabitants in the commune. 
Hemmed in between steep hills and the river, Vienne has a much 
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greater le’ length than breadth ; it is like most ancient towns, ill-built, 
with narrow winding streets, with the exception of that traversed ‘by 
the road from Lyon to Marseille. It contains some Roman remains, 
among others a temple now converted into a museum, a triumphal 
arch, some vestiges of an amphitheatre on Mont-Pipet, and south of 
the town, near the gate of Avignon, a pyramidal obelisk, called Plan- 
de-l’Aiguille, which is 46 feet high, and constructed with cut stone 
without cement. The modern structures of most note are the fine 
Cathedral of St.-Maurice, the church and cloisters of the former 
of St.-André-le-Bas, the cavalry barracks, the public library of 
10,000 volumes, the college, which is one of the finest structures of 
the kind left by the Jesuits, the hospitals for the sick and poor, the 
and the abattoir. The Gére, which joins the Rhone at 
Vienne, drives the machinery of several factories. This town is one 
of the principal seats of the woollen manufactures in the south of 
France ; common cloth, pasteboard, soap, leather, glass bottles, paper, 
chemical products, &c., are also made; and there are establishments 
for ates. and throwing silk, dye-houses, iron furnaces, steel-works, 
sheet-copper and lead works, copper and brass foundries. The com- 
merce of the town is composed of its industrial products, and of wine, 
zine, &e. Vienne formerly had an archbishop of its own; but the 
archiepiscopal province is now united to that of Lyon. The railway 
in course of construction from Lyon to Avignon passes through 
Vienne. In the suburb of St.-Colombe, on the right bank of the 
Rhéne, and in the department of Rhéne, stands the old square tower 
of Mauconseil, from which it is said Pontius Pilate precipitated him- 
self into the river. Beaurepaire, 16 miles S.S.E. from Vienne, has 
cloth-factories, corn- and fulling-mills, and 2322 inhabitants in the 
commune. La-Céte-St.-André stands at the foot of a hill, in a pretty 
situation on the Frette, 21 miles S.E. from Vienne, and has 4083 
inhabitants, who manufacture liqueurs, pyroligneous acid, wax-candles, 
and plate-glass, St-Jean-de-Bournay, 14 miles E. from Vienne, on the 
Veronne, a small stream that drives the machinery of several factories 
and then loses itself underground, has 3492 inhabitants, who manu- 
facture woollen plaids, beet-root sugar, and leather. 
The department forms the see of the Bishop of Grenoble; is 
included in the jurisdiction of the High Conrt of Grenoble, ‘and 
to the ath Military Division, of which Lyon is head-quarters, 
It returns 4 members to the Legislative Body of the French Empire. 
ne de la France, Annuaire powr UAn 1853; Oficial 
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SIGNY. 
LAY, Argyleshire, the most southern of the Hebrides, 
an island in the Western Ocean, 15 miles W. from Cantyre, and 8.W. 
from Jura, from which it is separated by a strait nearly two miles 
wide. It is 23 miles Setsadinoas 18 miles broad, and is generally of a 
mountainous character, especially towards the north ; there is how- 
ever much low and well-cultivated land. The population of the 
, which was 13,602 in 1841, was only 12,334 in 1851, the decrease 
accounted for in a great measure by emigration. The houses are 
and the roads are in good repair. There are a few small lakes, 
and the island is watered by several streams and rivulets, which 
abound with trout and salmon. One of the chief productions is 
whisky, which is exported from Port Askaig in the Sound of Jura, or 
Port on the south-east coast of the island, at each of which 


Bowmore, town of the island, and the 
seat of a sheriff small-debt court. Port Askaig, and Port Charlotte, 
are also post-towns. 

Islay possesses steam communication with Glasgow by Campbeltown, 
and a great many small coasters belong to the island. Besides the 
parish churches son are several chapels for Free Church and Inde- 
pendent congregatio 

ISLA DE LOS PINOS, [Cuna.] 

ISLAMABAD, La ASHMERE. } 

ISLE-EN-JOURDAIN. [Gers] 

ISLE OF MAN. [Mays, Isxez or.] 

ISLE OF WIGHT. [Wicut, Istx oF.] 


ISLE ROYALE. [Carz Breroy.] 
ISLEWORTH. IDDLESEX. } 
ISLINGTON. 
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ISMAIL, or IZMAIL, a strongly fortified town of Russia in the 
gad of Bessarabia, is situated on the left bank of thenorthern or 
arm of the Danube, 20 miles E. from the mouth of the Pruth, 
and about double that distance from the Black Sea, in 45° 21’ N. lat., 

28° 50’ E. long., and has about 20,000 inhabitants. It was taken b: 

storm Wy the Russians under Suwarroff, Dec. 22,1790, when the Turkis 
90,000 bering 30,000 men were put to the sword ; the Russians 
20,000. Dade the Turks Ismail was important not only in a 
military but in a commercial point of view ; it contained 17 mosques, 
a large number of khans and bazaars, and many splendid houses, On 
its capture by the Russians all was put to fire and sword, and the 
town remained in « ruinous condition till 1812, when it was ceded to 


_ Russia by the treaty of Bukharest. Since then it has been rebuilt, 
and now 


: contains about 2300 houses and 12 churches. The Kilia arm 
of the Danube is navigable for steamers and for vessels of considerable 
burden, of which about 150 enter the harbour of Ismail annually, 
and are chiefly engaged in the corn trade. There are remains of a 
GEOG. DIV, VOL, II. 


fine Turkish palace in the town. Ismail is now chiefly of importance 
ina aaah point of view, and the Russians have rendered its defences 
very 

“TMD, or ISNIKMID. [Ayatonra; Brraynia; NicomeEp1a.] 

ISMIR. [Smuyrwa.] 

ISNIK. [Nioma.] 

ISPAHAN. [Persta.] 

ISSOIRE. [Puy-pe-Démz.] 

ISSOUDUN.  [Inpre.] 

ISTRES. UCHES-DU-RHONE. | 

ISTRIA, or HISTRIA, a peninsula in Austria projecting into the 
Adriatic Sea from the former kingdom of Illyria, between the Bay of 
Trieste on the west and the Gulf of Quarnero on the east. It is 
nearly tri lar in shape, the base or isthmus from near Capo 
d@Istria to the head of the Gulf of Quarnero, a few miles west of 
Fiume, measuring about 30 miles, and the altitude measured from a 
point on the road between Trieste and Fiume, near 14° E. long.,.to 
the Punta di Promontore, its must southern point, being 54 miles. 
The greatest breadth of the peninsula is about 40 miles. Its total 
area is stated to be 1900 ere miles; and its population, according 
to the official estimate of the pulation of the Austrian empire for 
1850-51, was 232,909. According to the new division of the empire 
Istria is included in the Kiistenland, or Maritime District, which 
comprises also the circle of Gérrmz, and the Territory, but not the 
town, of Trieste. 

The country is in general mountainous, Towards the north it 
embraces a portion of the high naked rocky district called Karst, 
which is connected with the Julian Alps; and from this dreary mn ts 

a chain runs down the centre of the peninsula, reaching its 
sania point in the Monte Maggiore (4570 feet above the sea), and 
terminating in the Punta di Promontore. From the central chains, 
which, as well as the whole peninsula, are of calcareous formation, 
long ridges of hills radiate, gradually declining as they approach the 
coast, which though hilly and rocky cannot be described as either 
very high or bold, except along the Gulf of Quarnero, where it is 
in parts precipitous. The western and southern coasts are indented by 
deep inlets, which form excellent harbours : among these the basin of 
Pola sheltered and land-locked on all sides, even towards the entrance, 
where it is screened by the rocky Brioni Isles, has been celebrated in 
all ages. The soil of the peninsula is dry, calcareous, and rocky, of 
no great natural fertility, but well adapted for the growth of the 
olive; and the oil of Istria has always been held in high repute, A 
little corn, wine of excellent quality, lemons and other fruits, chest- 
nuts, hazel-nuts, honey, and silk are also produced. A good many 
cattle are reared on the mountain pastures. The principal minerals 
are marble, freestone, alum, and coal. The Brioni Isles are famous 
for their marble-quarries. The coast fisheries are profitable, anda 
good deal of salt is made by evaporating the sea-water. The penin- 
sula abounds with fine oak-timber. The climate is mild; it is also 
healthy, except in the low grounds along the western coast, where 
malaria prevails at certain seasons. 

The calcareous rovks of which the peninsula is composed are scored 
and furrowed by numerous glens and vales, but there are no rivers of 
importance. Among its streams however may be mentioned :—the 
Arsa (the ancient Arsia), which flows south from the Monte Maggiore 
through the Lake Zepich, and enters an inlet of the Gulf of Quarnero 
to the west of the town of Albona; the Quieto, which flows from the 
central mountains westward, through a fine forest-country into the 
Adriatic near Citta-Nuova ; and the Risano (the ancient Pormio), which 
enters the sea a little north of the town of Capo-d’Istria, and separates 
Istria from the territory of Trieste, as it formerly did from Venetia. 

Istria seems to have derived its name from a fabulous notion 
entertained by the Greeks that an arm of the Danube (which they 
called Ister) Timed into the Adriatic near the head of the peninsula. 
The inhabitants belonged to the ancient Illyrian stock, and became 
first known to the Romans by their piratical expeditions, for the 
suppression of which the legions of Rome often invaded Istria in the 
re and second centuries before Christ. The country was reduced 


to subjection to Rome by Caius Claudius B.c. 177. Augustus 
extended the limits of Italy so as to include all that of Istria 
west of the Arsa; the remaining part, afterwards called East Istria, 


was included in Liburnia. The country remained subject to Rome 
till the 6th century, when it was overrun by the Goths, from whom 
it was taken by the Byzantine emperors. In the 10th and 11th 
centuries Istria formed an earldom subject successively to the dukes 
of Carinthia and Dalmatia. In 1204, on the outlawry of Henry duke 
of Dalmatia, the Italian part of Istria fell to the Patriarch of Aquileia, 
from whom it was taken by the Venetians, who held it till 1797. 
East Istria, which formed the earldom of Mitterburg, belonged to 
the counts of Gérz, from whom on failure of issue it passed to Austria 
and was incorporated with Carinthia. By the treaty of Campo-Formio 
the Venetian part of Fags also came into the possession of Austria ; 
but she was obliged by the treaty of Presburg to cede the whole of 
Istria, with the other Venetian provinces, to Napoleon I. Istria was 
then united to Illyria, and continued so until its restoration to 
Austria in 1813. Subsequently, and up to 1849, Istria was included 
in the government of Trieste. The inhabitants of the coast towns 


are mostly of Italian origin, and speak a dialect of Italian; the great 
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bulk of the population however speak a Slavonic dialect, and are 
almost wholly of the Slavonic stock. 

Towns.— Istria, an episcopal town of 6000 inhabitants, is 
situated on a circular island joined to the mainland by a causeway- 
bridge, about 8 or 10 miles 8. from Trieste, It occupies the site of 
the ancient Algida, which after its restoration by the er 
Justin took the title of Justinopolis. The town was long a dependency 
of the Venetian republic. The most remarkable buildings are the 
cathedral, the citadel, and the town-house, a gothic structure erected 
on the site of a temple of Cybele. There are a great number of 
churches, three monasteries, a gymnasium with six professors, and 
three hospitals. A considerable trade is carried on in wine, oil, and 
sea-salt made by evaporating the sea-water in the shallow strait 
between the island and the shore. 

Citta-Nuova, supposed to occupy the site of the ancient Neapolis, 
stands on the bate shore of the estuary of the Quieto, in 45° 18’ 20" 
N. lat., 13° 33’13° E. long., and has a cathedral, three other churches, 
a good harbour, and about 1000 inhabitants, who are chiefly engaged 
in the coast fisheries. East of Citta-Nuova, in the interior, and near 
the left bank of the Quieto, is Montona, with about 1000 inhabitants. 
The oak-forests in this neighbourhood formerly supplied the arsenals 
of Venice with oak-timber. Still farther east, in the heart of the 
mountain district, is the small town of Pinguente, which is supposed 
to occupy the site of the ancient Piquentum, and has about 1000 
inhabitants, who are engaged in the alum-mines, vitriol-works, and 
millstone-quarries of the vicinity. Pinguente stands on the high-road 
from Trieste to Rovigno and Pola, A couple of miles N. from 
Montona is the ill-built straggling town of Portole, with about 2500 
inhabitants, 

Isola, 4 miles W. from Capo-d’Istria, is situated on the southern 
shore of the Bay of Trieste, and has about 3700 inhgbitants, who are 
engaged in the coasting trade and in the cultivation of the vine, which 
in this district yields an excellent wine d‘ribolla.’ Four miles 
farther west is Pirano, a town of 6500 inhabitants, built on the 
extremity of a peninsula which separates the Bay of Trieste from 
the Bay of Largone. It is supposed to represent the ancient Piranon, 
which rose on account of its port to some eminence in trade under 
the Roman empire. It is a well-built town, with a good harbour, a 
handsome gothic cathedral, and an old castle. In the neighbourhood are 
the largest salterns in Istria, The inhabitants export wine, oil, and salt. 
Between Pirano and Citta-Nuova is another coast-town, Omago, or 
Umago, which retains its ancient name. It is now an unhealthy place, 
with about 1300 inhabitants, Eight miles 8, from Citta-Nuova is 
Parenzo, on the site of the ancient Parentium. The town, which 
gives title to a bishop suffragan of the Patriarch of Venice, stands on 
a peninsular projection into the Adriatic, forming a good harbour, 
which is further sheltered by several small islets. On San-Nicolo, the 
largest of the islets, is a convent and an ancient tower, which was 
formerly a lighthouse (45° 13’ 47" N. lat., 18° 35’ 47" E. long.). The 
cathedral, which is surmounted by a dome, is the most remarkable 
building in the town; it dates from a.p. 542, and presents in the 
interior a nave and two aisles terminating in three apses, being an 
unaltered specimen of the ancient basilica: the style is Byzantine. 
The population of Parenzo is about 3000. 

Rovigno, 10 miles 8S. from Parenzo, is also called T'revigno, and 
occupies the site of the ancient Ruvignio, It is built on a rocky 
promontory, which forms a double harbour, in 45° 4’ 56" N. lat., 
18° 38’ 5" E. long. The town has superior courts of justice, and 
about 10,000 inhabitants, who are engaged in ship-building, in the 
tunny and sardine fisheries, in the coasting trade, and in the manufac- 
ture of ship-cables, sail-cloth, &. It is about a mile in circuit, and 
contains ten churches, armong which the cathedral, a large and hand- 
some gothic structure, is remarkable for its lofty tower, built after the 
model of the tower of St. Mark in Venice. The neighbourhood pro- 
duces abundance of wine and olive-oil, and possesses quarries of fine 
marble. Rovigno has a gymnasium and two hospitals, 

About 20 miles 8.8.E. from Rovigno is the episcopal town of Pola, 
situated at the head of a beautiful bay of the same name. Pola is 
girt by bastioned walls, built by the Venetians, and entered by four 
gates. It is further defended by a castle. The principal building is 
the cathedral, which is a basilica built in the Roman style from the 
ruins of ancient buildings: there are also three convents and a Greek 
church in the town. On the island of Santa-Catharina, in the Bay of 
Pola, is a very ancient Byzantine church surmounted by a dome. 
Pola, the origin of which is ascribed to the Colchinns sent in pursuit 
of Jason, was destroyed by Julius Cmsar for its adherence to Pompey; 
rebuilt by Augustus at the request of his daughter Julia, and from 
her named Pietas Julia, It was the station of a division of the 
Roman navy; and had in the time of the emperor Septimus Severus 
& population of 30,000, Itstill possesses many splendid remains of anti- 
quity—an amphitheatre, outside the walls of the present town, remark- 
ably fresh in appearance, 366 feet long, 292 feet broad, and 75 feet high, 
constructed of marble, and capable of containing 27,000 spectators ; 
and within the town an elegant Corinthian temple of Augustus and 
Roma, a temple of Diana, and a triumphal arch of the Corinthian 
order called Porta Aurea, There are many fragments of Roman 
architecture built into the walls round the market-place of Pola, 
which is supposed to be the site of the ancient forum. Pola, long 


decaying and —— is likely again to become a of some 
importance, the Austrian government having exp an intention 
of making it a naval station and port of war. For this purpose forti- 
fications have been erected on the ita around and on the island of 
Scoglio-Grande, which commands the entrance to the harbour; roads 
have been laid out and drains cut. The harbour—safe, commodious, 
and spacious—admits the three-deckers close in shore. 

Six miles due north of Pola, on the high road to Trieste, and 
pleasantly situated on an eminence, is Dignano, with 3600 inhabitants, 
who trade in the excellent wine of the neighbourhood, which is cele- 
brated for its rose-like perfume. Fourteen miles farther north on the 
same road, and at the point where it is joined by a branch road to 
Rovigno, is the small town of Gemino; 5 miles NE from which is 
Pisino (in German Mitterburg), which is beautifully situated round a 
limestone bluff crowned with a castle. It is a thriving little town, 
with 2500 inhabitants, a gymnasium with 8 professors, and some 
trade in corn, wine, and oil, the" produce of the vicinity. The little 
river Fluva has excavated an immense cavern in the limestone below 
the town. 

On or near the coast of the Gulf of Quarnero are several small 
places, among which we notice Albona, the ancient Alvon or Alvona 
situated in a rocky district east of the Arsa, productive of oil, wine, 
and chestnuts, population about 1000; Fianona, on the site of the 
ancient Flanona (a town probably of the Fianates, who gave name to 
the Flanatieus Sinus, now the Gulf of Quarnero), situated at the 
head of a small bay of the same name, population 900; and, further 
north, Lovrana, or Lawrana, which has a small harbour and about 
500 inhabitants. 

The islands Losini, Cherso, and Veglia were annexed to Istria whilst 
it was included in the government of Trieste, Losini (which is also 
called Osero) and Cherso were in ancient times called pty tees or 
Apsyrtides, from a tradition that Absyrtus was here slain by Jason and 
Medea. 

ITALY, one of the great natural divisions of Europe, consists of a 
peninsula stretching in a south-eastern direction between the Adriatic 
and Mediterranean seas, and of the islands of Sardinia, Sicily, and 
adjacent smaller islands. The Italian mainland, or Italy proper, 
extends from its most southern point, Capo dell’ Armi, a Bre 55’ 
N. lat., to 46° 32’ N. lat., its most northern limit, where the Piave, 
the Adda, and the Ticino have their sources at the foot of the Pennine, 
Rhetian, and Noric Alps. It lies between 6° 30’ and 18° 80’ E. long., 
the latter being the longitude of the most eastern ai of Tal. near 
Otrauto. The northern part of Italy is bounded N., N.E., and N.W. 
by the Alps, which sweep round it in a semicircle, beginning from the 
coast near Nizza on the Mediterranean, and extending to the Adriatic 
in the neighbourhood of Trieste; it is bounded E. by the Adriatic, 
and 8. and W. by the Mediterranean. The area of Italy, with Sicily, 
Sardinia, and the adjacent small islands, is about 120,000 square miles, 
or rather more than twice that of England and Wales. The entire 
population, according to the most recent censuses, is somewhat under 
25,000,000. 

The political divisions of Italy are as follows :—LoMBARDY AND 
Venice, the former Lombardo-Veneto kingdom, of which the Em 
of Austria is king; Sarpryza, or the Sardinian monarchy, eae 
of the Stati di Terra Ferma, or continental territories, and the island o 


Sardinia ; the kingdom of the Two Sicturgs, consisting of the Dominj 
di quh dal Faro, or iy re of Naples, and Dominj di 14 dal Faro, or 
island of Sicily ; the 


'apaL States; the grand duchy of Tuscany, 
including the duchy of Lucca; the duchy of Parma; the duchy of 
MODENA AND Massa; the principality of Monaco; and the republi 
of San Mortno; the area and population of all of which, except 
Lombardy and Venice, which are given under Austria, will be found 
under Evrorg. The island of Corstca, which physically belongs to 
Italy even more strictly than does Sardinia, is politically united to 
France. 

These states being described under their respective titles, and the 
great physical features of Italy being separately noticed, it would be 
superfluous to repeat such descriptions here, We shall therefore 
under the present heading merely give such a general notice of the 
physical geography of Italy as may facilitate reference to particular 
articles, adding a brief sketch of its pt language, and literature. 

Physical Geography.— The ridge of the Apennines, which runs 
along the Riviera of Genoa and the northern boundaries of Tuscany 
to near Rimini on the Adriatic coast, divides Italy into two distinct 
regions. One of these regions is situated north of the Apennines, 
and is chiefly occupied by the basin of the Po and its numerous 
affluents; while its north-east extremity, which is contracted between 
the Carnie Alps and the Adriatic, contains the basins of the Brenta, 
the Piave, and the Tagliamento. The whole region extends in length 
from west to east, from Mount Viso in 7° E. long. to the river Isonzo 
in 13° 25’ E. long., a distance of 320 miles. [Frrutt] Its greatest 
breadth, from the Tuscan Apennines to the sources of the Adda, is 
about 150 miles. [Po. : 

The other region, which is the real peninsula, extends in a south- 
east direction, between the Adriatic and the Mediterranean seas, for 
above 500 miles, its breadth Me? ho from 130 to 50 miles, and still 
less in some parts of Calabria. e Apennines, and the lower ran 
which are connected with them, occupy the greater part of the I 
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peninsula. The tracts of level country, with the exception of the 
Roman Campagna and the plains of Foggia and pania, are of 
inconsiderable extent, and the peninsula may be viewed as determined 
in its chief physical features by the long mountain range which 
traverses it in its whole length. [Arennives.] The Tuscan Apen- 
nines, after ing in a direction east-south-east to within a few 
miles of the Adriatic near Rimini, make a bend to the south-south- 
east, and run parallel to and near the Adriatic coast, towards which 
they detach numerous offsets which terminate abruptly on the sea, 
whilst towards the Mediterranean the slope of the ground’is much 
more gradual, the offsets or secondary ridges running more obliquely 
to the coast, and forming considerable longitudinal valleys. The larger 
rivers of the peninsula are on the western side, and the principal 
basins are those of the Arno, the Tiber, the Garigliano, and the 
Volturno. [Asruzzo; Arno; Campacna pr Roma; Papat Srares.] 
In the neighbourhood of Isernia, between the sources of the Volturno 
and those of the Sangro, the main ridge of the Apennines begins to 
run more in the centre of the peninsula, leaving to the east the vast 
lain of Foggia [Carrranara], and to the west the plains of Campania. 
voro, TERRA DIL] Farther south, near the sources of the Ofanto, 
two ridges detach themselves from the main group, one of which runs 
eastward through the Messapian peninsula, and the other westward 
through the peninsula of Sorrento to Cape Campanella. The central 
chain continues to run southward between the basin of the Sele on 
one side, and those of the Bradano and Basiento on the other. 
(Bastircata.] It then runs through Calabria, keeping however nearer 
to the western than to the eastern coast, but occupying with its 
offsets nearly the whole breadth of that part of the peninsula. 
(Canapris. 

Northern Italy includes the Sardinian states, Lombardy, Parma, 
Modena, the Venetian territories, Bologna, Ferrara, and the Romagna. 
Southern Italy includes Tuscany, the greater part of the Papal States, 
and the kingdom of Naples. With regard to climate and aspect, the 
narrow strip called the Riviera of Genoa, which stretches between the 
peed and the sea, may be included in Southern Italy. The 

lands of Sicily and Sardinia, and several minor ones near the coast, 
belong to Italy. A general view of the surface and geology of Italy 
is given in the article APENNINES, 

he climates of North and South Italy are very different. In the 
north frosts and snow are of common occurrence in winter, and 
delicate plants, such as the orange and the lemon, do not thrive 
except in sheltered situations; but in the south, especially near the 
sea-coast, tender plants thrive in the open air, and in the southern- 
most part of the peninsula, as well as in Sicily, even tropical plants, 
such as the sugar-cane, the cotton-plant, the Indian fig, and the date- 
palm, come to maturity. The vine grows all over Italy, but the best 
wines are made in the south. The high Apennine regions however 
are bleak and cold even in the south, and as they are hardly anywhere 
much farther than a day's journey from the coast, there is great 
variety of climate in the peninsula. The staple products of Italy are 
corn, rice, wine, oil, silk, and fruits of every kind, and the mountains 
afford summer pasture for the cattle. In the north a careful system 
of irrigation prevails, especially in-Piedmont and Lombardy, but the 
southern parts are subject to droughts in summer. The rivers which 
have their sources in the Alps or in the higher Apennines are 
perennial, whilst the other streams are mostly dry in summer. The 
atmosphere is remarkably clear, especially all along the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and the tints of the mountains and of the clouds are 
beautifully warm. Italy is emphatically the land of painting, of 
melody, and of poetry. The scenery of the Bay of Naples, of the 
og of Messina, and of the Riviera of Genoa, is unrivalled in the 

History. -The name ‘ Italia’ appears to have been limited in remote 
times to the most southern part of the peninsula as determined by a 
line drawn from Tarentum to Posidonia (Herodotus, i. 24; Dionysius, 
i. 73); and indeed its boundaries were once even more contracted. 
In the age of Timaus (about B.c, 264) it stretched as far north as the 
Tiber, and beyond Picenum. Until the time of Augustus, Italia 

was understood to extend only as far as the Rubicon on one 
side and the Macra on the other; the rest was called Cisalpine Gaul, 
the country of the Veneti, and Liguria. 

The history of ancient Italy, as a whole, is a part of the history of 
Rome; and sketches of the history of the several ancient divisions, 
such as Etruria and others, requiring a separate consideration, are 
given in the articles Arvtra, Campanta, Etruria, &c. The period 
that. ela after the fall of the Western Empire is noticed in the 
articlés Bettsartus, Loncoparns, and Taroportc, in the Historical 
and Biographical division of the Exotis CycLopapta. 

The modern history of mely begins properly with the reign of 
Charlemagne, who was crowned king of the Romans and emperor of 
the West in the I 5) 800. Under the weak rule of his successors, 
the counts, 8, and other great feudatories of the new Western 
empire became, de facto, independent, and Italy was parcelled out 
into numerous principalities or states, As the principal towns rose 
in population and wealth they made themselves independent of the 
feudatories, and formed so many commonwealths. Then came innu- 
Mmerable quarrels between the towns and the great lords; of the towns 
among themselves; of the lords with one another; and last of all, 


of part of both towns and lords against the kings of Germany, who 
styled themselves the successors of Charlemagne, and assumed the 
often merely nominal title of kings of Italy and emperors of the West. 
Tn the midst of all this confusion some considerable states were formed, 
such as the Papal State, the kingdom of Sicily and Apulia under the 
Normans, the republics of Venice, Florence, and Genoa, and lastly 
the duchy of Milan. The dukes of Savoy, originally a transalpine 
dynasty, also acquired large possessions on the south side of the Alps. 
Here we have the origin of the present Italian states. A general 
history of modern Italy is a most intricate and unmanageable subject ; 
sketches of the history of the various states are given in the articles 
Fiorence, Genoa, Sicrty, Venice, &c. 

At the beginning of the 16th century Charles V. established by 
conquest the dominion of the house of Austria over the duchy of 
Milan and over the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, which dominion 
on his abdication he gave up to his son Philip II. and his successors 
of the Spanish branch of the house of Austria, Spain continued to 
rule these fine territories till the beginning of the 18th century, when 
by the extinction of the Spanish branch of the house of Austria, 
Lombardy was transferred to the German branch of the same house, 
and Naples and Sicily were formed into an independent kingdom 
under a Spanish infante. The duke of Savoy at the same time assumed 
the title of king of Sardinia. The work of amalgamation, consolidation, 
and national independ in Italy made great progress during the 
18th century. Venice, Tuscany, Genoa, the Sardinian monarchy, 
Naples and Sicily, figured among the sovereign states of Europe, while 
the only part possessed by a foreign power was Lombardy. The 
French revolution and subsequent invasion of Italy deranged this 
order of things. Under the pretence of establishing republics the 
French exercised a military sway over Italy, whilst Venice disappeared 
from the list of sovereign states and became an Austrian province. 
Napoleon, having become emperor, formed a kingdom of Italy, which 
however did not include one-third of Italy: he annexed another third 
to the French empire, and gave Naples to his brother-in-law Murat. 
In 1814 the French evacuated Italy, and the former states were 
restored, with the exception of Venice, which remained under Austria. 
Genoa was annexed to the Sardinian monarchy, which kingdom and 
that of the Two Sicilies are now the two principal Italian powers: 
the Papal States and Tuscany are the two next inimportance, Several 
little territories and jurisdictions on the coast and the island of Elba 
were annexed to Tuscany; and it was also stipulated that on the 
demise of Maria Louisa, duchess of Parma, the duke of Lucca should 
succeed to her states, and Lucca should, be annexed to Tuscany. 
Upon the whole, therefore, the work of amalgamation made progress 
in the earlier part of the present century, 

The desire for still greater unity however continued to gain strength 
among educated Italians, particularly the younger ones, and the 
feeling was kept alive and stimulated by patriotic appeals, both in 
verse and prose, of remarkable eloquence and fervour. Secret societies 
were organised, with branches in almost every city, and all was care- 
fully prepared for a general rising, with a view in the first place to 
effect the expulsion of the Austrians, but also directed against the more 
despotic of the native princes. Partial risings occurred in some of 
the larger cities about the close of 1847 and commencement of 1848, 
At the end of January 1848 Palermo and the other principal towns of 
Sicily were in open insurrection against the king of Naples. The 
Italian rulers showed an inclination to conciliate their subjects. The 
Sicilians obtained a renewal of their constitution; the grand duke of 
Tuscany granted a representative government to his states; and the 
king of Sardinia issued a proclamation containing the basis of a 
liberal constitution. But the news of the successful revolution in 
France, followed immediately by an insurrection in Milan, and the 
flight from that city of the g Girth viceroy and his troops, produced 
a general ferment, which was not a little increased when Carlo Alberto, 
the ‘liberal’ king of Sardinia issued a proclamation (March 23rd) in 
which he openly espoused the cause of Italian nationality; and 
followed it up by sending his army across the boundary of Lombardy. 
This was of course a declaration of war against Austria, in which all 
Italy may be said to have joined. In the first encounter at Goito on 
the 29th of May, the Austrians, after a battle which lasted two days, 
were entirely defeated by the Sardinian army commanded by king 
Carlo Alberto, and forced to retreat hastily. But the Italian successes 
were soon checked. Field-marshal Radetsky, the commander-in-chief 
of the Austrian army in Italy, after bombarding Vicenza for 18 hours, 
forced it to capitulate, and quickly regained possession of the whole 
of the Venetian territory, except the city of Venice, which he closely 
blockaded. He then with the main body of his forces followed the 
Sardinian troops, whom after a protracted resistance he forced to 
capitulate. Meanwhile the struggle between the rulers and their 
shjects had been ein | fought in Naples and Rome: and when the 
year 1848 closed, all Italy was in a state of open or concealed revolt. 
Between Austria and Sardinia an armistice had indeed been concluded, 
bat by both parties it was regarded as one of those hollow truces 
useful only as a means of preparing without molestation for a future 
campaign: Austria however held possession of only a portion of her 
Italian territories, but the Imperial troops were being brought into a 
condition of the highest efficiency. In Naples the struggle had so far 
proved on the whole favourable to the king. In Rome the popular 
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party had been as yet successful: the Pope was a fugitive, and the 
state was governed by a cial council, to be soon succeeded by a 
triumvirate at the of which was Mazzini, the acknowledged 
leader of the cause of Italian meration and unity. Hostilities 
recommenced in earnest among the several parties early in the new 
year; and everywhere with similar results. So long as the rallying 
ery had been freedom from the foreign yoke there had been success 
on the popular side. But the patriot leaders were too much under 
the influence of personal and local jealousies, too much divided by 
political differences, to keep that before them as their first object. 
Before independence was secured, they disputed as to the supremacy 
of particular cities and provinces, and individuals. While the foreign 
yoke was still unbroken they quarrelled whether republicanism or 
monarchy should be the rule of the future. The other side was 
perplexed by no divided councils or political theories. The Austrian 
commander, Radetsky, was a man of iron nerve and great military 
genius, and he was now waiting with a large and well organised force 
to bring matters to an issue. There could be little doubt that on the 
fute of this campaign the final result would depend. Rome and 
Naples were subordinate actors in the drama. 

Hostilities were resumed by Sardinia early in March. On the 21st 
of that month the two armies met: the Sardinians were defeated on 
that day ; and again and thoroughly on the 23rd, at Novara. As far 
as Sardinia was concerned the struggle was at an end. Poor Carlo 
Aiberto abdicated his throne in favour of his son, and retired to 
Oporto, where he died four months after. His son concluded a peace 
with Austria; and Radetsky turned towards the cities which had 
ejected the Austrian garrisons, and reduced them in succession, 
though sometimes only after a severe bombardment. 

In Naples there had been an active resumption of hostilities, but 
the British and French governments offered their mediation, advisi 
the king to yield assent to the principal claims of his subjects = | 
grant an amnesty. The king at first refused to comply, and when he 
was willing, the Sicilians in their turn rejected the ultimatum of the 
allied powers. The Neapolitan troops then bombarded and captured 
Catania and Syracuse; and the king of Naples was able to turn his 
attention to Papal affairs, We need not follow the outbreaks in 
Genoa and elsewhere, as they were soon suppressed. 

In Rome a national assembly was called, which (February 8th) 
declared the Pope divested of all temporal power, and Rome a republic. 
The Pope, who was at Gaéta, published a protest against the pro- 
ceedings of the assembly, dnd called upon the Catholic powers to 
interfere by an armed intervention in his behalf. The French govern- 
ment responded to his appeal; and the French National Assembly 
resolved by a large majority in favour of the proposition of the 
government to send an army to restore the papal authority in Rome. 
The first army was repulsed in its attack on the city; but a second 
and much larger force under General Oudinot commenced a formal 
siege of Rome on the 3rd of June. The defence was conducted under 
Garibaldi with eminent but unavailing skill and bravery; and the 
French having made practicable breaches in the walls, sent storming 
parties through them on the 21st. On the 3rd of July the city sur- 
rendered unconditionally : and the Austrians having been everywhere 
successful, the Italian rising was at an end. What might be called the 
official declaration of its suppression was made by the publication, by 
the Austrian authorities, of the amnesty for all political offences at 
Milan on the 18th of August 1849. There have been occasional and 
disconnected popular outbreaks in some of the Austro-Italian cities 
since then, but they have been always easily suppressed, and have 
ouly been the occasion of calling forth additional confiscations and 
military severities. The only apparent gain to the popular party 
from the revolt of 1848-9 is the retention by Sardinia of her liberal 
constitution. On the other side is a terrible account of confiscation, 
banishment, and loss of life; while the governments have relapsed 
into the old hard and depressing despotism. 

Italian Language and Literature—The language called Italian is 
the written language of Italy, and bears the same analogy to the 
spoken lenguage of Tuscany and Rome as the written languages of 

rance and England bear to the oral language spoken in the towns 
and provinces of those respective kingdoms in which dialects do not 
prevail. But while in France and England the use of dialects is 
fined in great re to the peasantry of districts remote from 
the capitals or to mountainous parts, most of the Italian states have 
each a living dialect, which is the oral language of the people, and 
spoken even by educated people among themselves, although all 
educated people speak also the Italian or common written language, 
which they learn as a branch of education. The dialects of Italy are 
uumerous, and most of them contain written and printed works, 
especially plays and other poems. The principal dialects are the fol- 
lowing :—1. The Milanese is spoken at Milan and its territory, with 
some variations according to the different districts, It has been 
cultivated by several writers of real poetical genius, such as Maggi, 
Parini, and in our times by Grossi and Porta. 2. The Venetian is one of 
the most graceful of the Italian dialects, and under the republic was 
the language of the senate and of the courts of justice. There are 
numerous writers in this dialect; among others, Gritti, Lamberti, 
Goldoni, and, in our time, Buratti. 3. The Mantuan dialect has been 
illustrated by the writings of the eccentric wayward mouk Folengo. 


4. The Piedmontese has considerable affinity with the 
and other a dialects. Calvo has a spe mntese, 
and Alfieri given a short vocabulary of it, w corresponding 
words in Tuscan. 5, Genoese: Foglietta and Cavalli are two of the 
best writers in this dialect. 6. The Bolognese is one of the most 
uncouth dialects of Italy, but it has some poets, among others Giulio 
Cesare Croce. These are the principal dialects of North Italy, besides 
which there are many other local ones, such as Bresciano, 

that of Padua, which resembles the Venetian, and that of the Friuli. 
In South Italy the principal dialects are the following :—7. The 
Neapolitan, or Apulian, was the engenes spoken at the court of 
Frederick IL in the 13th century, in which the history of that 
prince by the contemporary chronicler Matteo Spinello is written. It 
was afterwards spoken at the court of the Anjou and Aragonese 

of Naples, and has been in fact used within our own times by Ki 
Ferdinand and his courtiers, It is very es peony) abounds with dimi- 
nutives and vituperative terms, and is well suited for broad humour 
and for the purpose of imitative harmony. The Neapolitau among 
all other Italian dialects has been perhaps the most 5 radeghe ey | 
writers. The other South Italian dialect is, 8, The Sicilian, whi 
can boast of Giovanni Meli, who ranks among the first lyric poets of 
Italy. Between the Neapolitan and Sicilian is the Calabrian dialect, 
which participates more of the latter, and in which there is a 5 
version of Tasso’s ‘Gerusalemme,’ Lastly, 9. The dialect of the 
Island of Sardinia has a great resemblance to the Catalonian and 
Valencian and other dialects of the Romance or Provengal language, 
The Sardinian is also a written dialect. 

The Italian dialects must not be considered as corruptions of the 
written Italian, but as languages which have an affinity to and are 
anterior to it, and derived from the corrupt dialects of the familiar 
Latin or Roman which were spoken in the provinces of Italy remote 
from Rome, and perhaps also in part from the older ages of Italy 
existing previous to the Roman conquest. . The influx of the northern 
nations effected a total corruption of the spoken Latin; articles and 
auxiliaries were introduced; terminations were altered or neglected ; 
some, though not a great many, words of Teutonic origin were intro- 
duced ; and various dialects resulted from these various combinations, 
which were called by the general name of Romanc, Romanic, or 
Romance language, like those spoken in the south of France. The 
dialects spoken in Central Italy retained a greater affinity to one 
another, as well as to their common Latin parent. If we look at the 
old chronicles and other documents of the 13th century, written in a 
familiar style, whether at Naples, Rome, Bologna, or , We see 
a great similarity in their syntax and etymology. The oral dialect 
of Tuscany seems to have attained a considerable degree of polish and 
grammatical regularity sooner than the others; probably it had never 
been so corrupt as the rest, owing to the local position of Tuscany, 
which was not extensively or permanently colonised by the northern 
tribes, and also owing to the early independence of the Tuscan cities, 
and their prosperity and civilisation. In the rest of Italy a few men 
of education used also an oral language more refined than the 
generality of the people, which was called Lingua Aulica, or Corti- 
giana, and thus the early versifiers, including princes and courti 
Frederick II. and his chancellor Pietro delle Vigne at Naples, Guido 
Guinicelli and Fra Guidotto at Bologna, Guido delle Colonne, a 
Sicilian, Can della Scala at Verona, Guido da Polenta, prince of 
Ravenna, wrote ina lan; which differs little from that of Brunetto 
Latini, Guitton d’Arezzo, Guido Cavalcanti, and other Tuscan poets 
of the same age. But Tuscany had this advantage over the rest, 
that its familiar spoken language was more generally polished, so as 
to resemble the poetical and select language of the other Italians, and 
the Tuscan poets bad the benefit of writing in a living dialect, ‘lingua 
volgare,’ and their poems were understood by the generality of their 
countrymen. The writers of the 1ith century, Dante, Dino Compagni, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Cino da Pistoja, Sacchetti, Villani, Pandolfini, 
were all Tuscans, and they permanently impressed on the written 
language of Italy the stamp of Tuscan spirit and idiom, As 
of education in every part of Italy applied themselves to write in the 
‘lingua volgare,’ the use of writing in Latin being gradually drop; 
this ‘ lingua volgare,’ or written Italian, began to form an essen 
part of education, and all those who received school instruction learned 
to speak it more or less correctly. It came afterwards to be adopted 
in many places as the language of the government, of the courts of 
justice, of the pulpit, and of the stage, and thus it has been styled 
‘emphatically the Italian language, because it is used as the general 
medium of communication, written and oral, all over the peninsula, 
But it is nowhere, except in Tuscany and in part of the Roman states, 
the language of the lower orders, the language of the nursery, of the 
markets, of convivial familiarity, of every-day life. Its general 
adoption is however strongly urged of late years by the various 
governments, and particularly attended to in all peg eg | schools, 

The writers of the 14th century are called by the Tuscans the 
‘ Trecentisti,’ and they are considered by many as the purest models 
of Italian composition, In the 15th century there was a retrograde 
movement in the cultivation of the Italian language. The Latin again 
resumed the ascendancy as a written language, and the eer, 
volgare’ was left to the vulgar, or employed merely for fawiliar 
purposes. The discovery of the ancient classics, the revival of the 
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study of the Roman law, the arrival of many learned Greek refugees 
flying from the Ottoman conqueror, the influence of the Roman 
» whose language was the Latin—all these circumstances 
ve a general impulse towards classical learning, and the Italian 
iterati disdained to write except in the language of their presumed 
forefathers. Alberti, Bracciolini, Bruni, Filelfo, Panormita, Platina, 
Pontano, Valla, Ficino, and other learned men and also women of 
that age wrote in Latin, But Lorenzo de’ Medici at Florence, the 
Este at Ferrara, the Gonzaga at Mantua, countenanced Italian poetry ; 
and Pulci, Bello, and Bojardo gave the first specimens of the Italian 
epic, while Poliziano and Lorenzo himself excelled in lyrics. In this 
same century Cennino Cennini wrote an Itjlian treatise upon painting, 
and the illustrious Leonardo da Vinci, painter, architect, and engineer, 
composed his precepts on the same art, which were published long 
after his death, ‘ Trattato della Pittura,’ 1651. 

The 16th century was the second era of Italian literature. It has 
been styled the age of Leo X., because that pontiff, in the early part 
of the century, surrounded himself with some of the most learned 
men of his time. But the two great- historians and statesmen, 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini, the ‘ Divino Ariosto,’ and Michelangelo 
Buonarrotti, who was sculptor, painter, architect, and poet, are four 
names sufficient of themselves to adorn any age or country ; and there 
were numerous other excellent writers in almost every branch of 
learning. The learned Sigonio, Baronius, Panvinio, Vida, the jurists 
Alciati and Turamini, the mathematicians Maurolico and Cardano, 
and many other men of science, wrote in Latin. The authors of the 
16th century are called by the Italians ‘ Cinquecentisti,’ aud are 
considered as models of Italian writing, though some critics observe 
in most of them a falling off from the freshness and raciness of the 
great Florentine writers of the 14th century. 

The 17th century, called by the Italians the age of the ‘Scientisti, 
exhibited a degeneracy of taste, both in literature and the arts. The 
leaden yoke of Spanish viceroys, armed with all the terrors of dele- 
gated absolutism and of clerical inquisition, ignorant or careless of 
the very elements of government and administration, weighed heavily 
over the finest regions of Italy. The Italian writers, and especially 
the adopted a turgid hyperbolical style, replete with false con- 
ceptions and all the tinsel of rhetorical adulation. The school of 
Marini and of his worse disciples has become proverbial as the school 
of depraved taste in composition. However the same causes of 
mental degradation and corruption did not operate equally over all 
the peninsula, Tuscany, Venice, Genoa, Piedmont, retained their 
independence and with it their national spirit. Accordingly we meet 
here and there with writers distinguished by their sentiments as well 
as by their language, such as the celebrated Sarpi, the learned prelates 
Bentivoglio, Pallavicino, and Bellarmino; the historian Davila; the 
Jesuits Segneri and Bartoli; the poets Guidi, Chiabrera, Filicaja, 
Tassoni, Rinuccini, Menzini; the painter and poet Salvator Rosa; 
the philologist Salvini; while Italian science can boast in the same 

of Galileo, Cassini, Torricelli, Malpighi, Borelli, Marsigli, Redi, 
iviani, and Guglielmini. Antonio Serra, one of the earliest, if not 
the earliest, writer on political economy, published in 1613 a treatise 
showing the various causes through which countries may become 
i ; ® work neglected and forgotten for ages after. The 
historian Noris, the learned antiquarian Bianchini, and the jurist 
Gravina, wrote in Latin. 

In the 18th century Italian literature assumed a new character. 
The historians Maffei, Muratori, and Giannone, and the philosophic 
writers Vico, Stellini, and Genovesi, brought a new light into their 
respective departments. The spirit of investigation and deep reflec- 
tion was now busy at work. Goldoni effected a revolution on the 
Ttalian stage, and Metastasio imparted a new vigour and poetical 
freshness to the melodrama or opera. In the department of criticism 
there were Zeno, Baretti, Gozzi, Mazzuchelli, and Cesarotti; Milizia, 
Lanzi, and Bottari wrote eloquently on the fine arts; Martini and 
Tartini on music; Verri, Carli, Galiani, Neri, on political economy ; 
Bettinelli, Tiraboschi, and Corniani, on the history of Italian litera- 
ture ; Buonafede on the history of philosophy; Beccaria, Filangieri, 
and Mario Pagano on legislation; Vallisnieri and Spallanzani on 
natural history; Volta and Galvani on physics; Denina on the history 
of Italy; Passeroni, Varano, and Parini wrote moral poetry; and 
2 gw created the Italian Sagedy. 

The invasion of Italy by the French in 1796 and the political 
revolution which followed, whilst they served to stimulate the minds 
of the Italians to exertion, had an unfavourable influence upon the 

French was the language of the conquerors, and it became 
the able language of the conquered. Those Italians, and they 
formed an immense majority, who did not know French, intermixed 
French idioms with their already imperfect and dialectic Italian, and 
& spurious compound was thus formed which was neither French nor 
I , and which found its way into the political essays, the news- 
pores, the pleadings, and even the acts of government. A few writers, 

in a bett hool, opposed the torrent; among these are 

Alfieri, Monti, Foscolo, Ippolito Pindemonte, Napione, Cesari, and 

Giordani. The reaction against French style has been continued by 

later writers ; and Italy has in our own days produced eminent authors 
h almost every branch of literature, science, and art. 

Italy, which has been for ages the nurse of the fine arts, has still, 


since the death of Canova, many respectable artists, but hardly a first- 
rate sculptor or painter. With architects and engineers she is better 
provided ; and the art of engraving is in a highly flourishing state. 

Religion.—The religion of Italy is the Roman Catholic, with the ex- 
ception of a few valleys among the Alps of Piedmont, inhabited by the 
Valdenses, and of the Jews, who live in most of the principal towns, 
and have synagogues. At Leghorn, Florence, Venice, and other mer- 
cantile places, chapels for foreign Protestants and Greeks are tolerated. 

ITAPARICA. [Braztu.]} 

ITHACA. [Iontaw Istanns.] 

ITHOME. [Messenta.] 

ITZEHOER. [Hotsrery.] 

IVES, ST., Cornwall, a market-town, sea-port, and municipal and 
parliamentary borough in the parish of St. Ives, is situated in 50° 12’ 
N. lat., 5° 28’ W. long., distant 39 miles 8.W. from Bodmin, and 
277 miles S.W. by W. from London. The population of the municipal 
borough in 1851 was 6525; that of the parliamentary borough was 
9872. The borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, of 
whom one is mayor; and returns one member to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry of 
Cornwall and diocese of Exeter. 

The town of St. Ives is finely situated at the north-eastern extremity 
of the spacious St. Ives Bay, near the entrance of the Bristol Channel. 
St. Ives is a town of great antiquity, and has a picturesque appear- 
ance. The church, a large low granite building of the time of 
Henry V., stands close to the sea-shore, There are several chapels for 
Dissenters, and a National school. The harbour accommodates vessels 
of 200 tons burden, It is the principal station of the pilchard fishery. 
The number and tonnage of sailing-vessels registered as belonging to 
the port on 3lst December 1853 were :—Under 50 tons 63, tonnage 
1380; above 50 tons 98, tonnage 11,038; and 4 steamers, with a 
tonnage of 726. The number and tonnage of vessels that entered 
and cleared coastwise during 1853 were :—Sailing-vessels, inwards 
1704, tonnage 127,151; outwards 939, tonnage 72,173: steam-vessels, 
inwards 180, tonnage 32,471; outwards 178, tonnage 32,242, In 
the colonial and foreign trade there entered 56 vessels of 7928 tons, 
and cleared 63 vessels of 9050 tons. In the vicinity of St. Ives are 
extensive tin- and copper-mines. Markets are held on Wednesday and 
Saturday; fairs on May 29th, and the Saturday before Advent. 
About a mile from the town is Tregony, or Tregenna Castle, a large 
castellated mansion. The coast here is bounded by cliffs and rugged 
rocks, and is somewhat dangerous to shipping. 

IVES, ST., Huntingdonshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union in the parish of St. Ives, is situated on the left bank of 
the river Ouse, in 52° 20’ N. lat., 0° 4’ W. long., distant 7 miles E. by 
8. from Huntingdon, 59 miles N. from London by road, and 72} miles 
by the Eastern Counties railway. The population of the town in 
1851 was 3522. The town is governed by town commissioners. The 
living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Huntingdon and diocese 
of Ely. St. Ives Poor-Law Union contains 24 parishes, with an area 
of 64,135 acres, and a population in 1851 of 20,267. 

St. Ives is so called from Ivo, or St. Ives, a Persian ecclesiastic, 
said to have visited England as a missionary about a.p. 600, and whose 
supposed remains were discovered here some centuries afterwards. 
On the spot where they were found the abbots of Ramsey, to whom 
the manor belonged, built a church and a priory. The dove-house 
and barn, and some fragments of the priory, are still standing. The 
town stands on a slope; the lower part is exposed to inundations of 
the Ouse. A stone bridge of six arches forms the entrance to the 
town on the London side; an ancient building stands over one of the 
piers. The approach to the bridge on the south is by a causeway 
raised on arches, to admit the passage of the waters in the time of 
floods. The streets are well paved and lighted. Brewing and malting 
are carried on, The market is on Monday, and is one of the largest 
provincial markets in the kingdom for sheep and cattle; there are 
two large yearly fairs on Lady-day and Michaelmas ; at the Michaelmas 
fair much cheese is sold. The church is a neat building, chiefly late 
perpendicular, It has a handsome tower and spire at the west end. 
There are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Indepen- 
dents, and Baptists, and National and British schools, Slepe Hall was 
for some time the residence of Oliver Cromwell, 

IVINGHOE., [BuckincHamsHire.] 

IVIZA, IVIGA, or IBIZA, the Lbusus of the ancient geographers, 
one of the Balearic Islands, lies 50 miles 8.W. from Majorca, and is 
about 23 miles long from north-east to south-west, and about 15 miles 
in its greatest breadth. It is divided by a channel four miles wide from 
the island of Formentera, which lies due south of it. The south- 
west point of Iviza is 60 miles E.N.E. from the Cabo San Martin, on 
the coast of Valencia on the mainland of Spain. The coast is 
indented by many small bays, the largest of which are those of Iviza 
and San Antonio. The island is hilly and stony in many parts, but 
in others very fertile. It produces oil and wine, corn, fruits of every 
kind, has a large stock of sheep, and the sea near the coast abounds 
with fish. The manufacture of salt in salt-pans constitutes a great 
branch of industry, The mountains are covered with timber-trees. 
Salt and timber are almost the only exports. The inhabitants are 
indolent and uninformed: their mode of agriculture is slovenly. 
They speak a dialect of the Limosin, the language of Catalonia, which 
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is a branch of the Romance language once spoken all over the south 
of Euro The capital, Jvisa, built on a peninsula on the south-west 
coast of the island, is fortified, has a harbour, and contains 
about 6000 inhabitants: it has a ral and six other churches, 


IVRE’A, a province of Piedmont, stretches from the foot of the 
Alps, which divide it from Savoy and the Val-d' Aosta, southward to 
the Po, and is watered in its length, which is about 20 miles, by the 
Dora Baltea. The Orca, another affluent of the Po, —- its source 
on Mount Iseran, one of the high Graian Alps, waters the western 
parts of the province of Ivrea, where it borders upon that of Turin. 
On the E. Ivrea is bounded by the province of Vercelli, and N. by 
that of Aosta, which with Ivrea now forms an administrative district 
of Piedmont. The country consists in great part of hills, being the 
lowest offsets of the Alpine chain, and some fine valleys between; 
the southern part of it merges into the great plain of the Po. The 


pipe abundantly corn, good wine, hemp, and pasture on. 
which a 


great number of cattle are fed. The system of irrigation 
by water drawn from the Dora and other streams is here in full 
ro) on. Silk is an important product of the province, The 
mountains produce plenty of chestnuts. This province was a 
marquisate in the middle ages, when Berengarius, marquis of Ivrea, 
became king of Italy. It is called ‘Il Canavese,’ from the quantity 
of hemp (‘canapa’) which it produces, and the inhabitants are noticed 
in the * History of Piedmont’ as quarrelsome and warlike. The area 
of the province is 561 square miles, and the population in 1848 
numbered 168,561. 
The chief town, Jvrea, stands in a fine situation on the slope of 


a town of the 


in each case is that of the commune :—Castellamonte, with 5100 
inhabitants; Caluso, with a college, and 5500 inhabitants; Cuorgné, 
with a grammar-school, copper-works, and 
with a castle, a pe voy at! gn re 4500 inhabitants; San Giorgio 
Canavese, with a col 3700 inhabitants ; Locana, with brass- 
works, and 5400 inhabitants; Vi with 3500 inhabitants; Ponte, 
in a delightful valley watered by the Orca and its affluent the Saona, 
with 4200 inhabitants. In this valley are many natural curiosities, 
and the traces of silver and gold mines, said to have been once 
worked by the Romans. Copper is found in the Val-d’Orca, and iron 
in the Val-Brozzo, where are several iron-works. There are several 
other small towns of above 2000 inhabitants. 

IVRY. [Evre.) 

IVY-BRIDGE. (Devorsume.] 

IXWORTH. (Sourrotkx.) 

IZALCO. [San Satvapor.] 

IZERNO [Au] 
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JAEN, a province of Spain, included in the territorial division of 
Andalucia, is bounded N. by Castilla-la-Nueva, S. by the province of 
Granada, E. by the provinces of Murcia and Granada, and W. by the 

rovince of Cordova. It is situated between 37° 27’ and 38° 35’ 
¥. lat., 2° 52’ and 4° 20’ W. long. The greatest length from north to 
south is about 75 miles, from east to west about 80 miles, the 
average width being about 60 miles. The area is 4446 square miles. 
The population in 1849 was 307,410. 

A general description of the provinces comprised in Andalucia is 
given under that head. [Anpatucta.] The northern part of this 
province is entirely filled with the ri of the mountain range of 
the Sierra-Morena, the summit-level of which forms the division 
between the province of Jaen and the modern province of Ciudad 
Real, or La-Mancha, in Castilla-la-Nueva. The southern part of the 
province is occupied by the offsets of the Montes de Granada, which 
separate the province of Jaen from that of Granada. The central 
part of the province is an irregular valley in which several rivers and 
numerous small streams unite to form the Guadalquivir, the slope of 
the ground being generally from east to west. 

Towns.—The capital of the province is the ancient city of Jaen. 
Jan.) Alcala-la-Real, 32 miles 8.W. from Jaen, stands on a conical 
ill. Itis a picturesque town, with bold towers and s' streets, 

It was the stronghold of the Alcaide Ibn Zaide. In 1340 it was 
taken by ‘Alonzo XL in person, and from him received the epithet 
Real (Royal). The beacon tower called La Mota was erected by the 
Conde de Tendilla, the first governor of the Alhambra. Population, 
6848. Andujar, 22 miles N.W. from Jaen, is situated on the north 
bank of the Guadalquivir, which is here crossed by a bridge. It stands 
in a fertile plain, and is surrounded by ens and oran, ves. 
It contains a large church in what has called the plateresco 
style of architecture, which is peculiar to Spain. This town is 
distinguished for the manufacture of the porous earthenware vessels 
called alcarrazas, which are used for cooling water. Population, 
9353. Baeza, 25 miles N.E. from Jaen, is a handsome town situated 
on an eminence overlooking a fertile plain between the rivers 
Guadalquivir and Guadalimar. It is the see of a bishop united with 
Jaen, and contains a cathedral, the halls and courts of a university, 
the oratorio of San Felipe Neri, and a handsome fountain with 
caryatides in the — plaza. The population in 1845 was 10,851. 
Baylen, 23 miles N. from Jaen, stands on the main road from Anda- 
lucia to the Castiles over the Sierra Morena by the pass of the 
Despefia Perros. It is a poor town, with old a ruined castle, 
and a machicolated tower. Population, 4976. The French army, 
under General Dupont, was defeated here, July 20, 1808. Carolina, 
18 miles N. from Baylen, a thriving town, with a population of about 
2000, is situated on the same road, near the foot of the pass. It 
would form a strong military position. Linares, 25 miles N.N.E. 
from Jaen, stands at the foot of the Sierra Morena, in a plain 
abundantly watered. There are mines of copper and lead in the 
vicinity, which were wrought by the Romans, and are still productive, 


J 


Population, 6567. Martos, 16 miles W.S.W. from Jaen, stands on 
the slope of a steep hill which is surmounted by a ruined castle, 
contains several churches. It is resorted to for 


Ubeda la Vieja. It was taken by Alonzo VIIL, and destroyed, 
persia. afterwards pero telee Bb ery: which be 
originally a mosque, a fine hosp and o! good i 

architecture. The vicinity is fertile, and the inhabitants are 
mostly employed in agricultural labours. The population in 1845 


was 13,809. 

JAEN, a city of Spain, capital of the province of Jaen, formerly a 
Moorish kingdom [ANDALUCIA], is situated in 87° 44’ N, lat., 3° 48° 
W. long. The population in 1845 was 17,327. It is built at the foot 
of a hill, which is crowned by a castle, and overlooks an extensive 
vega, or plain, through which the Rio de Jaen, passing the city on 
the eastern side, flows northward to the Guadalquivir, The 
rugged and steep, and appears to be the termination of the Sierra de 
Jaen, but is in fact cut off by a ravine, which converts it into an 
isolated and very strong military ‘ea A wall extends round the 
brow of the hill inclosing an area of many acres, while the ci bine 
flanked by towers, is carried up the irregular slopes of the il, 
connected with the fortifications of the castle above. The principal 
street of the city encircles the base of the hill, and has other streets, 
narrow and crooked, on each side. The houses, built of a dark- 


e 


small windows, and the whole city has more br agen of pe 
and of Moorish construction than either Co) aen, 


‘art of it 
of the 
JAEN DE BRACAMOROS, 
JAFFA, a sea-port town in Syria, is situated on an eminence which 

j into the Mediterranean, in 32° 3’ 25" N. lat., 34° 46’ 18" 
E. long., 83 miles N.W. from Jerusalem, and has a fixed population 


crowned with an old citadel; on the land side it is surrounded by 
high walls. The houses are built of stone, but the streets are narrow 
and irregular. There are three mosques in the town, and the 
Catholics, Greeks, and Armenians have each a convent. The sea near 
Jaffa is shallow and strewed with rocks, so that vessels discharge 
and load about a mile from the shore, by means of small lighters 
which land at the quay, the approach to which is defended b: 
two small forts. The trade of the place is inconsiderable; but J 
has always been celebrated as the landing-place for European pilgrims 
to Jerusalem, in consequence most probably of its proximity to that 
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city ; for as to its claims to be a haven, few places could have less. 
reside 
oranges, 
; wheat, rice, linen, and piece-goods are imported 
EeyPt Beyrut. Coral is found along the coast. 
Jaffa is a European corruption of the Arabic Ydfa, which preserves 
Japho, the representative of the Phoenician name 
is descriptive, and means ‘an eminence.” Ancient 


bution of Canaan, Joppa fell to the tribe of Dan, and it was the only 
port (so-called) which the Jews on the Levant, till Herod 
constructed the harbour of Cazsareta. Timber from Lebanon for 
the building of the first and second temple was landed at Joppa, and 
here Jonah embarked for Tarshish. The town suffered much, and 
was often taken in the Maccabean wars. It was annexed tothe Roman 
vince of Syria by Pompey, and was afterwards given by Julius 
to Herod. In the New Testament it is celebrated itha’s 
restoration to life by St. Peter. During and after the Jewish war 
became a receptacle for pirates, was taken by Cestius, who put 
8400 of the inhabitants to death, and it was totally demolished by 
Vespasian. The town gave title toa from an early age of the 
church ; a bishop resided here in the time of Constantine the Great, 
and also when the city was taken by the Arabs in a.p. 636. In the 
time of the Crusades when the name Jaffa came into vogue, the town 
was alternately held by Christians and infidels. After its sack by 
Malek Adel, it was rebuilt by Frederick IJ, and St. Louis. It was 
finally taken from the Christians by the Sultan Bibars in the 13th 


a 


century. In 1799 the French, Bonaparte, took Jaffa, and 
suffered terribly here from an attack of the plague. 

(Pomponius ; Pliny; Strabo; Josephus; Wilken, Die Kreuzz ; 
Sag: ad of and Roman Geography.) 

AFFNAPATAM. [Cryton.] 

JAICZA. ] 

JALAPA. EXIco.] 

JALIGNY. [Atttier, 

J. 0. 100. 


extant 
JAMAICA, one of the Greater Antilles, and the most important 
of the British in the West Indies, extends from 76° 15’ to 
° 25’ W. long., and from 17° 40’ to 18° 30’ N. lat. Its length from 
east to west is nearly 150 miles, and its width may on an average be 40 
Tt contains 2,724,262 acres, or 4256 square miles. About two- 

of the soil is under cultivation. 

surface of this island is very uneven, but it is only the eastern 
can properly be called mountainous, This part is almost 
filled up by the Blue Mountains, whose principal ridge varies 
6000 feet in elevation. One peak has an elevation of 
the sea. The western boundary of this mountain- 
by a ridge which runs across the whole island from 
north-west, on the south at Yallah Point, and 
to the north-east of the mouth of the Agua Alta, or 
se Sevicet It rises in several parts to 2500 and 3000 feet; and St.- 
'3 Peak, at th 


pet where it is united to the range of the 
Blue Mountains, is 4500 above the sea-level. The declivities of 
the Blue Mountains are onl 


ly wooded, but the level summits 
y trees. The principal level ground is 
of Bath, which extends about 8 miles from the town of 
Bath to the mouth of the Plantain Garden River, near the promontory 
of Morant Point, the most eastern cape of the island. is vale is 
oe nh pt ahead eae hah he tations. 
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savannahs, or natural pasture ground, covered with West of 
Port Henderson a a a hills called Healthshire Hills lies 
sea, 


iguanea is divided from the plain of Vere by a 
narrow range of low hills, which approach the sea west of Old Har- 
bour, near Salt River Bay. The plain of Vere extends from south- 
east to north-west about 18 miles, with an average breadth of 7 or 8 
On the south-east of this plain is the Portland Ridge, which 
termihates in Portland Point, the most southern cape of Jamaica. 
On the north-west it is joined by the Mile Gully, a picturesque valley, 
in length, traversed by the upper course of the Rio 
soil of the plain of Vere is of moderate fertility, and 
pasture ground. The mountains which inclose the 
rise with a steep and abrupt ascent, but they do 
elevation. They inclose valleys of considerable 
especially that of St. Thomas-in-the-Vale, about 
', miles across, which is covered with sugar planta- 
fertile. Towards the northern coast the mountains 
w and well-wooded hills. 

tains which cover nearly the whole of the island west of 
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St. Thomas-in-the-Vale, have their highest summit in the peak near 
Blewfields, not far from the southern coast, which rises to 2560 feet. 
Near the central line of the island, the hills present the characteristics 
of the limestone formation, of which they consist. Caverns occur in 
several places, and some of them are very extensive. Except during 
the rains, running water is scarce, and the inhabitants collect the rain 
in tanks. In the western part of the island the largest plains are the 
Pedro Plains, near Great Pedro Point, and the Savannah la Mar, towards 
South Negril Point, the most western cape of the island. A consider- 
able portion of these plains is covered with swamps. The country 
between Montego Bay on the west and St. Ann’s Bay on the east 
consists only of low though abrupt and precipitous hills; the valleys 
between them are covered with high forest-trees, which exhibit a very 
luxuriant v tion. 

Except in the districts which lie within the limestone formation 
above mentioned, Jamaica has the benefit of numerous rivers, rivulets, 
and springs. The Black River, north-west of Great Pedro Point is 
navigable, and goods are conveyed by it about 30 miles in flat- 
bottomed boats and canoes. The other rivers are of importance for 
the irrigation of plantations, the service of numerous mills, and the 
beauty and interest they impart to the aspect of the country. Some 
of them form beautiful cascades. - 

Jamaica has a coast-line of more than 500 miles, hardly any place 
is more than 30 miles from the sea, and along its shores are about 30 
harbours for shipping, besides more than double that number of bays, 
creeks, and coves, capable of affording more or less shelter to vessels. 
The safest and most capacious of the harbours are those of Port 
Morant, Kingston, and Old Harbour on the southern coast, and those 
of Lucia and St. Antonio on the northern coast. 

The climate is exceedingly hot in the lower plains along the southern 
coast of Jamaica, For the whole island the mean heat of the summer 
months (from June to November) is about 80°, whilst the mean heat 
of the other six months does not exceed 75°. In summer the ther- 
mometer sometimes rises to 96°, and occasionally, though rarely, to 
100°. In winter it sinksto 60°. But the changes of the temperature 
are very slow and gradual; the difference between noon and midnight 
rarely exceeds 5 or 6 degrees. Snow has never been observed, even on 
the most elevated s; hail sometimes falls, but it melts as soon as it 
reaches the ground. The climate is cooler and more salubrious on 
the north side of the island than on the south. The heat of the low 
coast is considerably diminished by the daily sea-breeze, which sets in 
generally about nine o'clock in the morning and ceases only towards 
sunset, Its salubrious effects have obtained for it from the seamen 
the name of the ‘Doctor.’ During the hottest part of the day, and 
in the most sultry months, a succession of light flying clouds con- 
ay pass over the sun, and have the effect of moderating the heat 

its rays, 

In Jamaica there are two rainy and two dry seasons. The spring 
rains, which are generally partial and light, begin in the middle of 
April or beginning of May. The heavy rains commence in June or 
even later, and last about two months; at this time the air is intoler- 
ably sultry, presaging approaching torrents, which frequently come 
on with little previous warning. In such cases, while the rain pours 
down in torrents, there are incessant peals of thunder, and quick and 
vivid flashes of lightning. The rains set in regularly every day, and 
continue from two to three hours, sometimes for the space of several 
weeks, Occasionally very heavy rain descends for several days and 
nights with little intermission, The autumnal rains come in October 
and November: they are not so heavy as those already referred to, 
nor are they usually accompanied by thunder and lightning, but they 
are often attended by heavy gusts of wind from the north. Jamaica 
is from time to time visited by hurricanes, which generally set in 
from the north or north-west. They occur however only in the summer 
months between the two rainy seasons, which months are therefore 
called the hurricane months in the West Indies. 

The low tracts along the coast are unhealthy, but the hilly and 
mountainous country is much less so, The most common diseases 
are the yellow fever, common bilious fever, and the typhus fever; the 
first is by far the most destructive, especially to new comers. From 
October 1850 till the early part of 1852 cholera carried off about 
30,000 of the inhabitants, or nearly one in twelve of the whole 
population. It was followed by small-pox which also proved fatal in 
numerous instances. 

Sugar, rum, and molasses form the most important articles of 
export from the island. The sugar plantations are numerous and 
extensive, especially in the lower and warmer tracts of the island. 
On the hills and their declivities coffee is cultivated to a great extent. 
Next to these in importance are the pimento plantations. Arrow- 
root, indigo, ginger, turmeric, and cacao are also cultivated. A con- 
siderable quantity of castor-oil is produced. Tobacco is cultivated by 
the negroes for their own use; maize is universally cultivated, and 
yields an abundant produce; two and even three crops of it can be 
raised within the year. Guinea-corn is raised extensively in some 
districts on the south side of the island. A variety of nutritious 
roots cultivated in this island are called by the name of ‘Ground 
provisions ;’ such as the yam (Dioscorea alata), cassava (Jatropha 
Manihot), the sweet potato (Convolvulus Batatas), and some other 
roots. 
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None of the European fruits arrive at perfection except grapes. 
Apples are of very inferior quality, and es rarely produce frult, 
The pineapple, the orange, the shaddock, the pomegranate, the fig, 
the granadilla, the sapodilla, the star-apple, the sweet-sop, the sweet- 
lemon, the citron, the avocado-pear, &c., are reared in great variety 
and abundance, . Several exotics have been introduced, as the ag 4 
the cherimoyer, the bread-fruit, &c,; the most important is 
plantain, or banana, which is extensively cultivated on every 

tation. r 

The forests of Jamaica abound with a variety of the most 
valuable woods, The most beautiful w for cabinet-work are the 
mabogany, the bread-nut tree, and the satin-wood. The cedar-tree 
attains a great size, but it is not of so fine a grain as that of the 
Levant, Other trees produce dye-woods, as fustic, logwood, &e, The 
cotton-tree is the largest of all; its wood is used for making canoes, 
which are hollowed out from the trunks: its cotton is employed for 
stuffing beds. The bamboo grows wild, and is also cultiva The 
cabbage-palm (Areca oleracea) and the cocoa-nut tree are the m 
useful trees of the palm tribe. Notwithstanding this abundance o' 
useful trees white oak is imported for ram-puncheons, and a consider- 
able quantity of pine of all dimensions from the United States, this 
wood being sold at a lower price than the native timber. 

The horned cattle are very numerous, oxen being employed in the 
waggons which bring down the produce to the wharfs, and also in 
carts and in the plough. The horses are of a middle size, hardy and 
active, but only fitted for the saddle and harness, Mules are nume- 
rous, and employed in the sugar-mills and in conveying the sugar-canes 
to the works, Sheep and goats abound; many of the sheep have no 
fleece, and are covered with hair like goats. ogs are very plentifal: 
they are of a smaller size than the English hog, but their flesh is 
superior in delicacy to the British or American pork. All kinds of 
poultry, except geese and the common duck, are raised in great 
abundance, The Muscovy-duck, the turkey, the Guinea-fowl, and the 
common fowl thrive very well. Domestic pigeons likewise abound. 
Rats exist in incredible numbers, and commit extensive ravages on 
the sugar-canes, 

No metal except lead is known to exist in the island. There are 
some salt-springs, 

Jamaica is politically divided into three counties, Surrey, Middlesex, 
and Cornwall, and contains one city, Kingston, and 33 towns and 
villages. ‘The counties are subdivided into 21 parishes. 

The county of Surrey extends over the eastern portion of the 
island, comprehending the whole of the region of the Blue Mountains 
and the eastern portion of the plain of Liguanea. In this division 
are Port Antonio, Morant Bay, and the harbour of Kingston. Kingston 
is a considerable city and a place of great trade, with a population of 
more than 35,000. It is regularly built, and contains many 
houses, two churches, five schools, and some charitable institutions, 
The harbour is protected by the narrow slip of land on whose western 
extremity Port Royal is built. The greatest part of the produce of 
the southern districts is sent to Kingston, and thence exported to 
Europe or America. Port Royal, once the capital of the island, has 
been repeatedly destroyed by earthquakes, hurricanes, and fire, but is 
still a considerable place, as its harbour is the station for the ships of 
war, and it contains the naval arsenal and good fortifications, The 
bulk of its inhabitants are people of colour. Morant Bay, nearly at 
an equal distance between Port Royal and Morant Point, carries on a 
considerable trade and is a thriving place. The population is 
between 6000 and 7000. Antonio possesses a good harbour, but has 
little trade, 

The county of Middlesex occupies the central part of the island, 
comprehending on the south the western portion of the plain of 
Liguanea, On its southern coast are Port Henderson and Old 
Harbour; but they are only visited by small vessels, which carry the 
produce of the country to Kingston, On the northern shores are 
Annotto Bay, Maria, and St, Ann’s Bay, which carry on some com- 
merce by sea, On the shore of Annotto Bay is a small but thriving 
town, On St. Catherine’s Plain is built the town of San Jago de la 
Vega, commonly called Spanish Town, which is usually considered the 
capital of the island. It is a small town with about 6000 inhabitants, 
but embellished by the king’s house (a residence of the governor), and 
the public offices. The superior court sits here, It has a Free school 
and some charitable institutions. A railway from Kingston to Spanish 
Town was opened in 1845. 

The county of Cornwall extends over the western part of the 
island, comprehending the plains of Pedro and Savannah Ja Mar, and 
the hilly country lying between them and north of them. The two 
most frequented harbours on the southern shores, Black River and 
Savannah la Mar, have little trade; but on the northern coast are three 
thriving towns, San Lucia, Montego Bay, and Falmouth, each containing 
a population of between 5000 and 8000, Montego Bay is the chief 
town of the county, and the assize-courts are held here. The harbour 
is exposed to a heavy swell; but a breakwater has been erected as a 
protection against the sea, Fifty years ago Falmouth was an incon- 
siderable village, but it is now nearly as large and populous as Montego 
Bay, and has a considerable commerce. A handsome suspension- 
bridge has been lately erected across the Martha Brae River, 2 miles 
E. froma Falmouth, 


,, The Maroons were originally runaway slaves, part] 

itself, yriy hy Cuba, who lived ix en eeteten on ‘oe 
side of the In 1738 a tract of land was to 
those parts, which they cultivated, and on which they built two 
small towns; and though a portion of them forfeited their pri 

by a rebellion, others have preserved them to this day. Fhe othee 
inhabitants are either whites or people of colour. e people of 
colour are the offspring of Europeans and negro women. are 
subdivided into ‘mulattoes,’ the offspring of a white and + eae 
‘samboes,’ the offspring of a black and a mulatto; ‘quadroons,’ the 
offspring of a white and a mulatto; and ‘mestees,’ the offspring of 
a white aud a quadroon. No traces of a native population of the 


island existed when it was taken by the English from the iards, 
Some trade in British manufactures is carried on with Mexico, 
Central America, New Granada, and Venezuela, D. hard- 


woods, indigo, and other articles are sent to Jamaica in return. From 
the United States and the British North American colonies lumber and 
premier are obtained. The most important commerce of Jamaica 
owever is that with the mother-country. Ships arrive from Great 
Britain from October to May, and they continue to depart as they get 
freighted, from April to the Ist day of A’ after which and until 
the hurricane months are over, ships and their cargoes sailing for 
Great Britain pay double insurance, The estimated value of the 
imports into Jamaica in the year 1850 was 1,287,2971, being more 
than one-third of the value of imports into all the British West 
Indies for that year, The amount of the imports has considerably 
fallen off during the last two or three years. The estimated value of 
the exports from Jamaica in the year 1850 was 1,211,915/.; in 1852 
it was 818,757. The quantities of sugar, rum, cotton, coffee, pimento, 
and arrow-root exported in the years ending October Ch ie 1851, 
1852, and 1853, are shown in the following table :— 


Years. | Sugar. Rum, | Cotton. | Coffee. Pimento. |Arrow-root,| 
hhds, | punchns. Ibs. ~ Ibs, Tbs, Tbs. 
1851 | 40,270 18,481 5516 5,595,273 | 4,524,072 259,862 _ 
1852 | 34,449 15,703 7675 7,127,780 | 5,447,203 195,999 | 
1853 | 29,199 10,484 2966 5,017,689 | 4,679,105 146,718 


The financial position of the island has been for some time past in 
a very unsatisfactory condition. The pecuniary em of 
proprietors of estates, on the one hand, and the differences between 
the legislative and executive authorities on the other, with 
the increased expenses occasioned by the visitation of and its 
extensive ravages, have tended to paralyse the resources of the 
public revenue, It is ex that some measures which have been 
recently adopted will help to relieve the undue pressure, and 
stimulate agricultural improvement and fous! rosperity. The 
revenue for the year ending October 10th 1851 was 399,846. 6s. 10d. ; 
the expenditure for the same period was 282,161/. 8s. 6d. 
Shipping —The number of vessels registered as belo to the 
island on December 31st 1853 was 84, namely :—75 50 tons, 
tonnage 1798, and 9 above 50 tons, tonnage 1054. The amount of 
tonnage which entered inwards during nine months, from October 5th 
1850 till July 5th 1851 was 81,550; during the period from October 
5th 1851 to July 5th 1852, the amount was 82,075 tons, nel 
Religion and Education.—There is a bishop of Jamaica, whose see 
comprises the Bahamas and British Honduras, and includes 116 clergy, 
of whom about 100 hold kg vege 4 to parishes or districts 
Jamaica, The see is divided into the archdeaconries of Surrey, 
Cornwall, and Middlesex, in Jamaica, and the archd of 
Bahamas or Nassau. The United P ian Church of 
has upwards of 20 ministers and catechis' 
of the Wesleyan Methodist, Baptist, and Moravian connexions, 
Theological Academy, intended for the of natives for the 
office of the ministry is supported by the United yterian Church, 
At Wallin on the north side of the island is an Endowed school, 
which affords a classical education to about 50 pupils. Several educa- 
tional endowments in many of the parishes have suffered much from 
mismanagement, From returns to the governor in 1853, 
it appears that besides Presbyterian, Baptist, and London 
schools, and some Church of Jand schools, from which returns 
were not received, there were then at Church of England schools 
6709 scholars ; at Moravian schools 3054 ; at Wesleyan schools 1874; 
at Hebrew schools 53; and at Free and other schools 1102, The° 
amount of the t to the Board of Education in 1851 was 23887, 
History and ment,—Jamaica was discovered by Christopher 
Columbus on his second voyage, the 3rd of May 1494, but was not 
settled by the Spaniards before 1510. In 1655 it was taken from the 
8 by the English, who for some time did not appreciate its 
value, Since 1655 it has remained in the undisputed possession of 
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the British, and its internal peace has only been disturbed by the 
rebellion of the Maroons in 1795. Though Jamaica has had an 
assembly since 1663, its present constitution was only completed in 
1728. @ executive is in the hands of a governor, who is styled 
Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief, and has a salary of 50002. a 
year. governor, as well as the council, consisting of twelve 
persons, is appointed by the sovereign of Great Britain. The 
governor has the chief civil and military authority. The council 
constitutes the Upper House. The Lower House, or the Assembly, 
is composed of 45 members chosen by the freeholders: two mem- 
bers are sent from each of the 21 parishes; Spanish Town, Kingston, 
and Port Royal send one member each, The present governor, Sir 
Henry Barkly, resides at Kingston. 

JAMES RIVER. [Virernta.] 

JAMES TOWN. [He tena, Sr. 

JAMMA RIVER. [Apyssinra. 

JANEIRO, RIO DE (San Sebastifio de Rio de Janeiro), commonly 
called Rio, the capital of the empire of Brazil in South America, is 
situated in 22° 54'S. lat., 43° 15’ W. long., on the western shore of 
the Bay of Rio de Janeiro, which is 24 miles in length from north 
to south, from 4 to 15 miles wide, and, being inclosed by high hills, 
forms perhaps the finest, safest, and most capacious harbour in the 
world. The entrance to the bay is formed by two rocky and pro- 
jecting tongues of land, whose extremities are hardly a mile distant 
from one another. On the extreme point of the eastern tongue is 
built the fortress of Santa Cruz, and on the western promontory are 
the batteries of San José and San Theodosia ; to the south of the latter, 
at the distance of about half a mile, is the remarkable emi called 


verandahs, guarded by trellis-work shutters, The entrance is properly 
a large gate, which is guarded by a black slave in livery. The market- 
places are well supplied, but are not kept clean. 

The most distinguished buildings are the cathedral and the churches 
De Candelaria and San Francisco de Paula. There are 39 churches in 
the city: some of them are splendidly decorated. The church of 
San Francisco de Paula, just mentioned, is one of the largest; it is 
lighted through stained-glass windows, and has catacombs beneath. 
The college, which once belonged to the Jesuits, is a fine building. 
An exchange in a good style has been erected. To the rear of the 
emperor's chapel is the public library of above 60,000 volumes. The 
Cargalada, or prison, in which both debtors and felons are confined, 
is ill regulated, dirty, and very unhealthy. The principal theatre is 
the Italian Opera, which is large and well arranged. 

From the Corcovado Mountain (which is 2307 feet above the sea, 
and on the summit of which is an observatory and watch-tower) the 
city is supplied with good water, which rushing down the mountain 
is collected into the Casa de Agua, or reservoir, about 4 miles from the 
city. From this the water is conveyed by an aqueduct (the greatest 
work in Rio), which enters the city across a valley 200 yards wide, 
supported on two rows of arches one above another, and reaching a 
total height of about 90 feet. The water thus brought to the town 
is distributed into several fountains. 

The Botanic Garden of Rio, which is admirably laid out and very 
rich in exotics, lies about two miles beyond a lake which is separated 
from the head of the bay by a narrow strip of land. It covers a 
space of about four acres. The tea-plant and spice-shrubs have been 
sfully cultivated here; In the climate of Rio the operations of 


Sugar-loaf Hill, rising 900 feet from the water's edge. At no great 
distance from, and opposite to the entrance, but within the bay, is a 
low rocky island, ha da Lagem, on which also a fortress is built, so 
that the entrance of the bay is very well defended. The average 
depth of the entrance is 14 fathoms : anchoring ground is found 
everywhere within the bay, in which the tide rises 16 feet at full and 

The bay is diversified by numerous islands and rocks, but 
only one of them is of considerable extent, the Ilha do Governador, 
situated in the northern and wider portion of the bay. Numerous 
rivers fall into the bay. Though all of them have a short course, 
most of them are navigable for a few miles from their mouth, and 
facilitate the transport of the produce to Rio de Janeiro. An amphi- 
theatre of Rey Ley mouptaine springing up one behind another car 
separated by ferti eys which enjoy a perpetual spring and yield 
the choicest fruits and flowers, rises coal round the bay. 

Near the entrance of the bay, and where it is only from four to 
eight miles wide, the town is built on its western shore, as already 
observed. It extends along the shore about three miles on an undu- 
lating plain, which contains a high hill with the church of Nossa 
Senhora da Gloria on it. To the west of the plain rises a range of 
high hills called Corcovado, containing many picturesque valleys, 
among which that of Laranjeiras, or of ‘the oranges,’ is distin- 
guished by its beauty. The substance of the mass of the hills round 
the town is gneiss, in which numerous quarries are opened near the 
city. That part of the town which is south of the hill Da Gloria is 
very narrow, consisting only of one or two streets which extend 
south as far as the small bay of Botafogo. The city or principal 
town is built a little north of the hill Da Gloria, and on a rocky 
shore opposite the small island called [ha das Cobras, A fine pier of 
stone projects a short distance into the bay, and is ascended by a 
fight of steps. It leads immediately to the Praga de San José, two 

of which square are occupied by the Lp 5 a palace. The 
northern side of the square is occupied by a row of houses two stories 
high. The chapels of the emperor and empress in the square are 
splendid churches, The street called Direita, the most crowded and 
business-like street in the city, abuts on the square of San José; and 
out of it runs the street of Ouvédor, which is lined with fancy stores 


nature in the seasons of spring, summer, and autumn, may be wit- 
neszed every day in the year, the bud, the bloom, and the fruit in every 
plantation. : 

Rio de Janeiro contains a population of more than 200,000. The 
number of whites and blacks seems to be nearly equal; the people of 
colour are comparatively few in number. Most of the inhabitants are 
engaged in the different branches of commerce, The trade of Rio is 
extensive, and increasing rapidly. It exports as much, if not more 
coffee than all the ports in the world. In 1830 the shipments of 
coffee amounted to 396,785 bags of 154 lbs. each; in the year ending 
June 30th 1843 there were shipped 1,176,138 bags (or 181,125,25 
Ibs.) ; and in the first six months of 1849 the quantity shipped was 
780,764 bags. The production of sugar in this part of Brazil has been 
long decreasing: in 1844 about 10,000 cases (of 10 ewt. each) were 
exported ; in the first six months of 1849 only 3043 cases were shipped. 
Other great articles of export from Rio are hides, rice, tobacco, rum, 
tapioca, ipecacuanha, manioc-flour, &c. Cotton, gold, and diamonds 
have now almost disappeared from the list of exports. The imports 
comprise chiefly cotton goods; next are linen, woollen, and silk manu- 
factures, port wine, jewellery, ironmongery, flour, meat, fish, butter, 
provisions, spirits, salt, earthenware, paper, &c. The value of the 
cotton goods (supplied almost entirely by Great Britain) is full one- 
third of the total value of the imports, About 1000 vessels from 
foreign ports arrive in the harbour yearly. The railway lately opened 
from a point of the bay opposite Rio to Petropolis is likely to increase 
the export trade of Rio. 

There are several manufactories, sugar-houses, tanneries, cotton- 
factories, rum-distilleries, and train-oil factories. Several persons are 
occupied with cutting diamonds and other precious stones, Charitable 
institutions are scanty in proportion to the population. There is an 
academy of arts, a military academy, and several other educational 
establishments, 

A more efficient police, and the abolition of the slave trade, have 
of late years rendered Rio less unhealthy than it used to be. The 
harbour is a stopping-place for foreign men-of-war and for merchant- 
men trading to the Pacific, The neat village of Praya Grande on the 
eastern shore of the bay, opposite Rio, is a place of great resort with 


and with shops of French goods, and is a very busy and fashionabl 
street. Another street near this, called Ourives, is entirely occupied 
by silversmiths, jewellers, and lapidaries. The city itself stands on a 
iow level plain, and extends in the form of a rectangular oblong from 
north-west to south-east; on its northern border are five low hills, 
It consists of straight and parallel but narrow streets, intersected by 
many still narrower streets at right angles. A large square, called 
Campo de Santa Anna, which joins it on the north-west, divides the 
city from the Cidade Nova, or New Town, which extends westward 
to the neighbourhood of the royal villa of San Christovio. The 
museum at the corner of the Campo de Santa Anna, or Acclamacio, 
contains fine collections of minerals and precious stones, American 
ornithology, and native Indian curiosities, besides many foreign curio- 
sities, specimens of natural history, some good pictures, and a few 
sarcophagi. 

The streets are paved, and they also have foot-pavements, which 
however are narrow and dirty, for the streets are hollow in the middle, 
serving the purpose of open drains. In time of rain the whole street 
is overflowed. The houses, generally built of stone and two stories 
high, are white-washed or rough-cast, with red-tiled roofs and pro- 
jecting eaves, and without chimneys, as fires are needless in the climate 
of Rio, The lower story is generally a coach-house or stable. The 
Windows of the second story reach the floor, and open upon iron 
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the citizens; it contains several potteries, and is famous for its sweet- 
meats. White chiteaux, numerous country-houses, and two or three 
large convents are seen high up on the hills and rocks to the northward. 

(Cazal, Corograjia Brasilica ; Henderson, History of Brazil; Spix 
and Martius; M‘Culloch; Z'hree Years in the Pacific.) 

JAN-MAYEN ISLAND is an island in the Arctic Sea, lying 
between 70° 49’ and 71° 9’ N. lat., 7° 26’ and 8° 44’ W. long. It 
extends from south-west to north-east about thirty miles, and is in no 
place above nine miles in breadth; at some places it is less than two 
miles wide, On the northern extremity, where the island is widest, 
stands Beeren Mountain, a snowy peak flanked with glaciers, and rising 
to 6870 feet above the sea-level, In other parts the rocky masses appear 
to attain an elevation of between 1500 and 2000 feet. A large portion 
of the island is composed of lava and other volcanic matter, and two 
craters have been discovered on the eastern side; smoke and fire have 
been observed in these parts, Even in the beginning of August all 
the high lands are found covered with snow and ice, and the lowlands 
retain part of their covering to the very border of the sea. The coast 
has several roadsteads with good anchorage in five to ten fathoms 
water, but no harbour. The whole island is generally surrounded 
with ice in spring; but in autumn, and even in summer, the ice 
sometimes sets so far to the westward that it is not visible from any 
part of the land, 
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There are foxes and white bears. Water-fowl are numerous, espe- 
cially burgomasters, falmars, puffins, guillemots, little auks, kittywakes, 
and terns. Cet animals abound. The vegetation is very scanty, 
and limited to a few species scattered widely about among the volcanic 
minerals. Iron has been observed at several places. 

The island was diecovered in 1611 by a Dutch navigator called Jan 
Mayen, and was much visited up to about 1640 on account of the 
great number of whales, which however afterwards retreated to other 
ree of the Arctic Sea, In 1633-1634 seven Dutch seamen wintered 

ere, probably for the purpose of establishing a permanent colony, 
and they kept a regular journal; but on the arrival of the Dutch 
fleet in the following June all were found dead in their huts from 
scurvy. Their journal terminated on the 31st of April. 

(Scoresby, Account of the Arctic Regions.) 

JAPAN is an empire in Asia, which consists of an unknown 
number of islands of different dimensions. These islands may be 
considered as constituting the western boundary of the Pacific, between 
$1° and 45° N. lat.; but the Japanese settlements on the island 
Tshoka, or Tarakai, better known by the name of Sakhalia, seem to 
extend as far north as 47° or 48° N. lat. Between these islands and 
the continent of Asia is a closed sea, called the Sea of Japan, which 
at its southern extremity is united to the Tong-Hai, or Eastern Sea 
of the Chinese, by the Strait of Corea, and at its northern with the 
Sea of Okhotsk, or Tarakai, by the strait which divides the island 
of Tarakai from Manchuria. The Sea of Japan is united to the 
Pacific by several straits, which divide the Japanese Islands from one 
another, The most remarkable is the Strait of Sangar between the 
large islands of Nipon and Yeso, Japdn is situated between 129° 
and 150° E. long. It is divided into Japan proper and the dependent 
islands, 

Japan proper consists of three large islands, Kioosioo, Sitkokf, and 
Nipon, or Nifon, which are surrounded by a great number of smaller 
islands. Kioosioo, the most western, may be about 200 miles long, 
with an average breadth of 80 miles, which would give it a surface of 
16,000 miles. On its western coast are two deep bays, that of 
Simabara, in the middle, which is by far the largest, and that of 
Omoora, north of it: at its southern extremity is the Bay of Kango- 
sima. Kioosioo is separated from Sitkokf by the Boongo Channel, 
and from Nipon by the Suwo Sound and the Strait of Simonoseki. 
Sitkokf may be 150 miles long, with an average breadth of 70 miles; 
it probably contains more than 10,000 square miles, The long strait 
which divides it from Nipon on the north is in some places hardly 
more than a mile wide; but about the middle a large bay enters 
deeply into the island of Sitkokf. The eastern extremity of this 
island is separated from Nipon by the Kino Channel and the Bay of 
Osacea, which contains the island of Avasi. Nipon, the largest and 
the principal of the Japanese Islands, has a curved form. Its length, 
measured along the middle of the island, exceeds 900 miles, and its 
average width may be estimated at more than 100 miles; its surface 
may therefore cover an area of about 100,000 square miles, Its largest 
bays are along the southern coast, as Osacca Bay, Mia Bay, and 
Yedo Bay. 

The p a countries are the large island of Yeso, with some 
of the Kurile Islands and the southern districts of Tarakai. Yeso has 
a very ar form. Its length, from south-west to north-east, is 
about 300 miles, and its ave! width does not fall short of 100 
miles. This gives a surface "of 30,000 square miles, Only the two 
southernmost of the larger Kurile Islands, Kunashir and Uturup, are 
occupied by the Japanese: the others belong to the Russian empire. 
The island of Tarakai, whose southern portion is called Tshoka, is 
divided from Yeao by the Strait of Perouse. It is certain that the 
Japanese have formed some settlements here, but it is not known 
how far they extend northward. According to this rough estimate, 
and excluding the settlements on the island of Tarakai, the Japanese 
empire contains about 160,000 square miles. According to some 
statements however the area of the Japanese empire is carried much 
higher, so as to make a total of above 260,000 square miles. Nor of 
the population is there any certain knowledge, some estimating it 
at about 25 millions, and others carrying it to double that amount, 

All these islands are very imperfectly known; not even the coasts 
are laid down with any degree of correctness. This arises partly 
from natural and partly from political causes. Nearly all the coasts 
are very difficult of access, being surrounded by numerous rocks and 
islands, and by a very shallow sea. This latter circumstance accounts 
for the smallness of all Japanese vessels, and their unfitness to keep the 
ry sea ina gale. They can only be employed in the coasting trade. 

e sea, besides containing numerous rocks, has some very dangerous 
whirlpools, two of which especially have been noticed by navigators, 
one near the island of Amakoosa, at the entrance of the Bay of 
Simabara, and the other near the southern extremity of Nipon, 
between the bays of Osacca and of Mia. To this must be added, that 
no part of the ocean is subject to heavier gales than the sea which 
surrounds Japan: they frequently blow with the fury of hurri- 
canes. The government also and the laws of the Japanese are less 
favourable to intercourse with foreigners than those of any other 
country on the globe. If foreigners who arrive at the ports, after a 
delay of many days and even weeks, are at last permitted to net foot 
on shore, » small spot of ground is assigned to them, which has 
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previously been inclosed with strong palisadoes, The Dutch alone are 
permii to trade in the harbour of N and are obliged to 


send annually an embassy to Yedo, which gives 
of examining, though very im 
te . eon vigor 0. 

u y the emperor of Japan 
of America, several ports are to be opened to foreign traders in the 
course of three years. Meanwhile all our knowledge of the country 
is derived from the accounts of the Dutch. 

Some of these travellers assert that the whole surface of the islands 
is only a succession of mountains, hills, and valleys; but Kiimpfer 
expressly says that he passed through several plains of considerable 
extent, as which runs from the town of Osacca to Meaco, a 
distance of about twenty miles, and a similar west of Yedo, and 
extending to that town. A large plain occurs also along the northern 
shores of the Bay of Mia, and numerous smaller plains are noticed 
by Kiimpfer. But generally the hills run down close to the sea, or 
leave only a narrow strip of level ground between them and the 
seashore. Though Japan is doubtless a very hilly country, it can 
hardly be said to be mountainous, as by far the number of 
the eminences are cultivated to the very top, and few which are 
not cultivated are left in their natural state on account of the y 
of the soil, The Dutch have observed only one single peak of 
elevation, the Fudsi Jamma, not far from the Bay of Tomina, west of 
the Bay of Yedo. They compare it in shape with the Peak of Tene- 
riffe, and observe that the snow seldom melts on its top. According 
to the accounts of navigators however, it would seem that the northern 
part of Nipon is traversed by a continuous chain of mountains with 
several peaks. Volcanoes, some active, some extinct, are numerous; 
to the latter class the Fudsi Jamma seems to belong. Some active 
volcanoes occur on the islands scattered in the Strait of Corea, as the 
Sulphur Island, noticed by Captain B. Hall. - 4 

m the peculiar form of these islands it may bed eee that 
they have no large rivers; and the rapidity with they run 
down shows that the country in the interior rises to a considerable 
height. Many of them are so rapid that no bridges can be built over 
them, and rm are not without danger, Several others are 
less rapid, and though they cannot be navigated, timber and wood 
are floated down them. A considerable number however seem to be 
navigable for small river-boats to a distance of some miles from the 
sea, The most considerable and a of those which are known 
is the river Yedogawa, in Nipon, which rises in the lake of Oitz, a 
sheet of water 60 miles in length, but of inconsiderable width. After 
leaving this lake it traverses the fine plain which extends from its 
shores to the harbour of Osacca, and in all this course it is navigated 
by river barges. 4 

The southern part of the empire about Nagasaki (the only part of 
which we have a meteorological account) seems to resemble in 
points the climate of England. In winter it does not freeze 
snow every year, though this is generally the case: the frost and 
snow, when there is any, last only a few days. In January the 
thermometer descends at Nagasaki in mild winters to 35° Fabr.; in 
August it rises to 98°. The heat would consequently be re but 
for the refreshing breeze which blows during the-day the 
south, and during the night from the east. The weather is extremely 
changeable, and rains are abundant all the year round; but they are 
more heavy and frequent during the ‘ satkasi,’ or rainy season, which 
occurs in June and July. Storms and hurricanes seem to occur fre- 
quently, Thunder-storms and earthquakes are also common. It is 
observed that water-spouts are [nowhere of such frequent occurrence 
as in the seas inclosing Japan. 

In no part of the world is vo carried to a higher of 
perfection than in Japan. All the declivities of the hills to the top, 
except those which are too steep, are formed into terraces or beds of 
different width, according to the slope, and these terraces are culti- 
vated with the utmost care, Here, as in China, the greatest attention 
is paid to the collection of manure. The seg fi rice is the principal 
object, but wheat, barley, and rye are cultivated. As the 
Japanese use no butter nor tallow, they cultivate numerous oleaginous 

lants, from which they obtain oil ‘for —— victuals and for their 
amps. The seeds of panic, millet, and dog’s-tail grass g Cora- 
canus) are much used as food for man and beast. Of esculent roots 
chiefly batatas and potatoes ure raised. Other vegetables are turnips, 
cabbages, carrots, radishes, lettuces, melons, pumpkins, cucumbers, 
and gourds, Different kinds of beans and peas are me in astonish- 
ing abundance, and several provinces have obtained a name from 
sis geer Pvp in superior quality. Among the beans are the daideu 
(Dolichos Soja), from which the Japanese make the liquid 
which is known in England under the name of Soy. The plantelinas 
of the tea shrub are extensive in some districts, but their produce is 
inferior to that of China, and does not constitute an article for ex: 
tion, Ginger is cultivated, and the pepper shrub is planted for the 
consumption of the country. The orchards are stocked with the 
fruit-trees of southern Europe, as oranges, lemons, medlars, figs, grapes, 
pomegranates; and they produce also chestnuts, walnuts, — 
peaches, and cherries, he raising of cotton and silk are objects 
great importance, and the paper mulberry is planted extensively, its 
bark being used for making cloth and paper. Hemp is also much 
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cultivated, but only employed in making cloth; the cordage is made 
from different kinds of nettles. Besides the different trees mentioned 
they plant the varnish-tree (from which they make excellent varnish 
for furniture), the cedar, the bamboo-cane, and the camphor-tree, 
though all these trees are also found in a wild state. They extract 
a blue dye-stuff as a substitute for indigo from several kinds of 
polygonum. j 

The horses are of a middling size, but stro: The number is 
small, as horses are used only for the saddle and by the princes. Horned 
cattle are still less numerous. The Japanese do not use either their 
flesh or their milk, and they are kept only for drawing carts or for 
ploughing such fields as lie almost constantly under water. Buffaloes 
are found only in some districts. Sheep and goats are not kept. 
Swine are found only at Nagasaki, where they have probably been 
introduced by the Chinese, as the Japanese do not eat them. Fowls, 
ducks, and geese are plentiful, but principally valued for their eggs, 
of which the Japanese are very fond. Of wild animals hares, deer, 
bears, and other animals are met with. Fish is extremely plentiful, 
and numerous villages are inhabited by fishermen only. Their rocky 
coasts are covered with oysters and several other kinds of shell-fish, 
and many families live exclusively on them. Even the flesh of the 
ae of which some kinds are rather numerous along these coasts, 

eaten. 

Japan abounds in mineral wealth. Gold seems to be very plentiful 
in several provinces, but is not worked everywhere. The government 
seems to use corrective means to prevent such undertakings. Silver 
is not abundant; but copper, which contains a good deal of gold, is 
extensively worked, and supplies the most important article of export. 
Tron is said not to be common, but still there is enough for the con- 

tion of the country. Some tin-mines are also stated to be 
worked. Salt in great quantity is made in several districts along the 
southern coast, where there exist salt-lagunes. Of other minerals 
only fine clay is mentioned, which is used in the manufacture of china; 
the lain is equal, if not superior, to that of China, The sea gives 
pearls and am’ i 

All travellers speak of the populousness of the country and the 
extent of the vi which frequently occupy two English miles and 
more in length. some more fertile districts they are so close to 
one another as to form nearly one continuous street; as, for instance, 
in the plain which extends from the harbour of Osacca to Meaco. 
The smaller towns commonly contain five hundred houses, and the 

two thousand and upwards, and though they have generally 
only two stories they are occupied by a comparatively large number 


of yee 

The Island of Kioosioo is extremely well cultivated, and gene- 
rally fertile, with the exception of its eastern coast bordering on the 
Boongo Channel, which is mountainous, barren, and, comparatively 
g, thinly inhabited. In several places there are considerable 
manufactures of cottun-cloth, silk goods, and pa The best known 

towns of importance are Nagasaki, Sanga, and Kokoora. 
N the only place as yet open to foreigners, lies on a penin- 
sula ed by the deep bay of Omoora, in 32° 45’ N. lat., 129° 51’ 


E. long. Its harbour is spacious and deep, extending in length about” 


four miles, with an average width of more than a mile. At its entrance 
is the small island of Papenberg, where the water is 22 fathoms deep, 
but it grows shallower as it proceeds inward, so that opposite to the 
town it has only a depth of 4 fathoms ; so far it runs north-east, it then 
turns north, and has less depth, The town is built on its eastern 
shores, in a narrow valley which runs eastward, and on the inclosing 

It is well-built and clean, The houses generally are only one 
story high, timber framed, the interstices being filled with clay, and 
the whole coated with cement. Each house is furnished with veran- 
dahs ; oiled silk is used for glass, There are some good buildings in 
the town, as the palaces of the two governors, and those of some 
princes and noblemen of the empire, but especially the temples 
(above 60 in number), within and without the town. ere are some 
manufactures of gold and silver. The population is variously estimated ; 
some make it amount to 18,000, others to 60,000. Nagasaki is one 
of the five imperial towns of the empire. 

Sanga, situated on a fine and well-watered plain at the northern 
extremity of the large bay of Simabarra, the capital of the fertile 
province of Fisen, is a very large and populous town, with canals and 
rivers running through its wide and lar streets. It has consi- 
see} porcelain manufactures, Sanga is fortified ; it is 60 miles N.E. 


; ‘ . 
same built near the entrance of the Strait of Simonoseki, has a 
ow harbour, but carries on a considerable trade, The town was 


ILL. Nipon, or Nifon, which constitutes the main part of the Japanese 
empire, is stated to be well cultivated and fertile, with the exception 
of a few barren tracts of moderate extent. It contains the largest 

the manufactured articles produced in this island are 


ibe and 
: roe et a I most important towns visited by Europeans, 
southern side, are :— 


Simonoseki, built at the foot of a mountain, on the shore of the 
narrow strait which bears its name, and which is only one mile anda 
half wide. It is not very large, but it carries on a very active coasting 
trade with all the districts to the east of it. 

Osacea, one of the five imperial towns, and the most commercial 
place in the empire, is situated in the northern angle of the Gulf of 
Osacca, on the banks of the river Yedogawa, which, near the town, 
divides into three branches, and, before it falls into the sea, into 
several more. The middle or principal branch of the river, though 
narrow, is deep and navigable. From its mouths, as far up as the 
town and higher, there are seldom less than a thousand barges going 
up and down. Several navigable canals, which derive their water 
from the river, traverse the principal streets of the town, and serve as 
means for conveyance of goods. ‘The banks of the river and of the 
cana’ are of freestone, coarsely hewn, and formed into ten or more 
steps, so as to resemble one continued staircase. Numerous bridges, 
built of cedar-wood, are laid over the rivers and canals; some of them 
are of large dimensions, and beautifully ornamented. The streets 
are narrow but regular, and intersect at right angles; though not 
paved, they are very clean. A narrow pavement of flat stones runs 
along the houses for the convenience of foot-passengers. The houses are 
not above two stories bigh, and are built of wood, lime, and clay, At 
the north-eastern extremity of the city is a large castle. The population 
isvery great. According to the exaggerated accounts of the Japanese an 
army of 80,000 men may be raised from among its inhabitants. Many 
of the residents are very wealthy men, especially the merchauts, 
artists, and manufacturers. The Japanese themselves call Osacca the 
universal theatre of pleasure and diversion; and plays are daily 
exhibited in public and private houses. In its neighbourhood the 
best saki, a kind of strong beer obtained from rice, is made, and 
exported into the other provinces. 

South of Osacea, on the shores of the same gulf, is the town of 

Sakai, an imperial town, which however has never been visited by 
Europeans, 
Meaco, or Kio, the residence of the ecclesiastical emperor, or Dairi, 
is about 20 miles N. from Osacca, and contains more than 500,000 
inhabitants, besides the numerous court of the Dairi. It stands in a 
plain surrounded by mountains, the slopes of which are laid out in 
gardens and dotted with temples. The city is nearly four miles long 
and three miles wide. The Dairi resides on the northern side of the 
city, in a particular ward, consisting of 12 or 13 streets, and separated 
from the city by walls and ditches. On the western part of the town 
is a strong castle, built of freestone, where the Kubo, or secular 
emperor, resides when he comes to visit thé Dairi. The streets are 
narrow, but regular, and always greatly crowded. The houses are like 
those at Osacca. Meaco is the principal manufacturing town of the 
empire: here every kind of manufacture is carried to great perfec- 
tion, Nearly every house has a shop, and the quantity of goods which 
they contain is astonishing. At the same time Meaco is the centre of 
science and literature, and the principal place where books are 
printed ; it is also the residence of the lord-chief-justice of the empire, 
who is invested by the emperor with supreme authority over all 
officers of government. The town is united by a wide canal to the 
river Yedogawa, which flows not far from its walls. 

Kwano and Mia are two very considerable and thriving towns on 
the Gulf of Mia, each containing 2000 or 3000 houses, and carrying on 
a considerable trade with the neighbouring districts. 

Yedo, Yeddo, or Jeddo, the capital of the empire, is situated at 
the northern extremity of the gulf of the same name, in an éxtensive 
plain. According to the Japanese it is about 10 miles long, 7 miles 
wide, and is nearly 30 miles in circuit. All travellers agree that it 
is the largest and most populous town in the empire, but none of 
them venture to state the probable number of its inhabitants. The 
population is stated by some to be only 700,000, by others it is carried 
to 1,200,000; but it is clear from what has been already stated that 
nothing certain is known by foreigners on this subject, <A large river 
runs through the town and sends off a considerable arm, which 
incloses the Imperial palace, that of the Kubo, or secular emperor. 
There are several good bridges over the river. The principal is 
called Niponbas, or the Bridge of Japan, and from it the mile-stones 
are counted, which are erected along the principal roads that traverse 
the empire. Yedo is not so regularly built as Meaco, and the private 
houses are constructed like those of Osacca; but as the families of 
all the hereditary princes, lords, and noblemen are obliged to reside 
at the court the whole year round, the town contains a great number 
of fine palaces, though they are not above one story high. Rows of 
trees are planted along the numerous canals which traverse the town, 
to prevent the fires from spreading, which are very common, Yedo 
is not less famous for its manufactured goods than Meaco, The 
palace of the Kubo is built in the middle of the town. It consists of 
five palaces or castles, and some large gardens behind it, and is more 
than 8 miles in circumference, 

IV. The Island of Yeso is very imperfectly known. On its western 
coast are high mountains which rise at several parts into high peaks. 
The island contains many extinct and active volcanoes, Its eastern 
and southern coasts aeem to be very tlickly inhabited, The southern 
extremity of the island presents a deeply indented peninsula, the 
narrowest part of which, between Volcano Bay on the south coast, 
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and Soukhtelen Bay on the west coast, is only 20 miles wide; but the 
actual isthmus which joins the peninsular part to the main body of 
the island between Strogonor Bay on the west, and the head of 
Edermo Bay on the south, is 35 miles across, The northern part of 
Yeso is said to be very fertile, its products comprising wheat, rice, 
hemp, tobacco, and fruits. Timber is abundant. Dried fish are 
exchanged with the Japanese for clothing. Near the Strait of Sangar 
are two considerable towns, Kokodade and Matsmai. The latter is 
the capital, and the residence of the governor. Yeso was occupied 
by the Japanese in consequence of the encroachments of Russia in 
the Kurile Islands. Its inhabitants retain their own religion and 
laws ; their officers are chosen subject to approval by the emperor, 

The J are not so strong as Euro ; but they are well 
made and have stout limbs. They are of Mongol origin, and seem to 
have derived their civilisation from China. In manufactyring 
industry and in scientific knowledge they seem to be equal to the 
Chinese, and in some articles the Japanese are superior. Their manu- 
factures in metals, silk, cotton, china, glass, paper, lackered ware, and 
cabinet-work are highly esteemed. They also make excellent watches 
and clocks, telescopes, and thermometers. The fine arts are much 
admired, but the Japanese taste differs from ours, and is like that of 
the Chinese, The most ancient religion is that of the Sinto, who 
was the offspring of the sun, the founder of the ancient royal family 
and of the empire. But the greater part of the inhabitants have 
embraced Buddhism, which seems to have been introduced from 
Corea at a very remote epoch. Besides these two religions, a con- 
siderable number adhere to the doctrines of Confucius, the Chinese 
philosopher, and are called Syooto. In the 17th century the Roman 
Catholic religion was introduced by the Portuguese, and made great 

but it was eradicated by a civil war and great persecutions, 
and entirely forbidden. All travellers who have been acquainted 
with both nations prefer the Japanese to the Chinese, They find 
them of a more manly and open character. The Japanese show a 
great desire for knowledge, and their institutions for instructing 
the lower classes seem to be not inferior to any on the globe, 
Indigence and pauperism are said to be almost unknown. 5 

The government is despotic, but the emperor himself is considered 
as subject to the laws, which are of long standing, and cannot easily 
be changed. Formerly, the Dairi Soma, the head of the Sinto 
religion, was the only sovereign of the empire; but as the public 
offices are hereditary, the chief general (or siogun) acquired gradually 
such an authority, that in 1585 he deprived the Dairi of his influence, 
leaving bim only the supreme administration of ecclesiastical affairs ; 
still however no enactment has legal force without haying been 
previously sanctioned by the signature of the Dairi. The descendants 
of the chief general now govern the empire under the title of Kubo 
Soma, The constitution of the Japanese empire is material 
different from that of the Chinese in its hereditary nobility, digni- 
taries, and officers, The government of the provinces resembles in 
some respect the ancient feudal system of Europe. The nobility, or 
hereditary governors of the provinces and districts are called Daimio 
(High-named), and hold their offices from the Dairi emperor, and 
Saimio (Well-named), who derive their authority from the military 
emperor. The first-mentioned govern the provinces, and the Saimio 
govern the districts. Six months of the year these noblemen are in 
their provinces to watch over their government, and six others they 
must pass at Yedo, but their families must remain in that town the 
whole year round as a security for the loyal conduct of the governors, 
hotties to Meylan, the population of the country is divided into 
eight classes—the Listy or governors, the nobility, priests, military, 
civil officers, merchants, artisans, and labourers. All these dignities, 
offices, and employments are hereditary. 

The Japanese females have almost as much liberty as European 
females; most of them can play on a musical instrument which is 
like a guitar. 

The inland trade is very considerable. The coasting trade is much 
favoured by the great number of small harbours, and the interior 
communication by well-planned and well-maintained roads, which are 
always thronged with carriages and people. Most of the roads are 
wide, and ornamented with lines of trees. The foreign commerce is 
limited to the Dutch and Chinese, The Dutch have a factory on the 
island of Desima, which is connected with the town of N ki by a 
ey 8 To prevent all communication with the inhabitants it is 
planked on all sides, and has only two gates, one towards the town 
and the other towards the harbour. These gates are strictly guarded 
during the day, and locked at night. In this inclosure are the store- 
houses, the hospital, and some houses built of wood and clay, and 
covered with tilea. The Japanese export principally copper, camphor, 
and juered wood-work ; with some china, silk-stuffs, rice, saki, and 
roy. The principal articles of importation are sugar, elephants'-tusks, 
tin and lead, bar-iron, fine chintzes, Dutch cloths, shalloons, silks, 
cloves, and tortoiseshell ; with some saffron, treacle, Spanish liquorice, 
watches, spectacles, and looking-glasses, The Japanese copper does 
not reach the European market, being disposed of on the coast of 
Coromandel to great advantage. 

The Chinese, like the Dutch, are shut up in a amall island, but they 
are permitted to visit a temple in the town of Nagasaki; their trade 
is mich more extensive, About seventy junks arrive annually from 


the ports of Amoy, Ningpo, and ; but as the Chinese have 
no factory they cannot remain during the winter in the harbour of 
Nagasaki. The Chinese junks arrive at three different times in 
summer, 

(Ambassades Memorables, &c., by Jacob van Meurs ; es His- 
tory of Japan ; Charlevoix, Histoire et Description Générale du Japan ; 
Thunberg, Travels in Europe, Africa, and Asia ; Adventures of Captain 
Golownin ; Siebold, Japan ; Journal of Education, vols. vi., x.) 
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JAVA, one of the Greater Sunda Islands, the third in extent, but 
the first in importance, is situated between 5° 52’ and 8° 4’ 8. lat, 
105° 11’ and 114° 13’ E. long. The Java Sea and the Indian Ocean 
pat YP igen the northern aan Page ye of ge island ; 
an eir connecting straits, Sunda an i, respectiv sonore 
Java from Sumatra the west and from Bali on the east. The Strait 
of Sunda, where narrowest, is only 14 miles across, and the Strait of 
Bali only 2 miles. The length of Java from Java Head on the west 
to East Point (Oost Hoek) is 666 miles; its breadth varies from 
56 to 135 miles. The area is about 50,000 square miles; including 
the adjacent island of Madura and some smaller Hepentecinay the 
area is stated officially to be 51,728 square miles. The popes 
in November 1849 was estimated at 9,560,380, Those of pean 
descent do not exceed 20,000. 

The island of Madura lies to the north-east of Java, from which it 
is divided by the Strait of Madura, which in one part is only between 
80 and 90 fathoms broad. Madura is 91 miles long, and 31 miles 
wide in the widest The area is about 1300 square miles, and 
the population about 300,000. It is in parts mountainous and covered 
with forests; the soil is moderately fertile, the chief products being 
cotton, cocoa, and ornamental woods. The island is nominally subject 

to a sultan, who resides in Bankhalan, near the west coast. The prin- 
cipal town however is Sumanap, on the east coast. There is another 
town, Pamakasan, near the south coast. 

Surface and Soil.—The southern coast of Java in its whole extent 
is high and steep, rising in many places perpendicularly to an eleva- 
tion of 80 or 100 feet, and in some places much higher, It runs in a 
continuous line, with few indentations, and those not deep. Still a 
few good harbours occur; the best are Chelachap, about 109° E. long., 
and Pachitan, about 111° E. long. 

The hilly country which is contiguous to the southern coast rises 
rapidly towards the interior, where it attains a mean elevation of 
more than 1000 feet, and extends in elevated undulating plains, 
This elevated region is traversed by numerous ridges of hills, pro- 
bably rising to 2000 or 2500 feet above the sea-level, running 
in the direction’ of the island’s length, and crowned in many places 
with conical peaks. It is stated that there are 38 of these 
They are all volcanic. Indications and products of their 
eruptions are numerous and unequivocal. The craters of several are 
completely obliterated; those of others contain small apertures which 
continually discharge vapours and smoke, Many of them have had 

-eruptions during the present century. 

he highest and most remarkable of these volcanic peaks are the 
Pangerango, south of Buitenzorg, more than 8000 feet high; Mount 
Gede, south-east of the former, rising to 9888 feet; the ‘ 
south-south-west of Cheribon, more than 8000 feet high; the Gede 
Tegal, near 109° E. long., 10,650 feet ; and Mounts Sindoro and Sum- 
bing, called the Two Brothers, near 110° E, long. Three large volcanoes, 
called Ung’drang, Merbidu, and Merdpd, lie in a direction almost 
south and north across the hilly region near 110° 30’ E. long. Near 
the eastern peninsula is the Arjdna, 10,614 feet high, and south-east 
of it, not far from the Indian Ocean, the Smeero, or Semiru, probably 
the most elevated of these At the north-eastern extremity of 
the island near Cape Sedano is the elevated volcano of Teldgawurung. 

The hilly region contains some extensive plein and valleys of great 
fertility, inclosed by the ridges of hills which connect the The 
largest of these elevated plains is that of Banduug, which seems to 
occupy nearly the whole tract from Mount Gede on the west to Mount 
Gede Regal on the east. It is of great fertility, though somewhat 
inferior to the two valleys which lie yoy ome to it on the east— 
the Vale of Banyumas, traversed by the beautiful river of Serayu, 
and the Vale of Kedi. on the banks of the river Elo, East of the 
last-mentioned vale is the elevated plain of Solo, which extends round 
the town of Sura-kerta, and exhibits a great degree of fertility. The 
elevated plain of Kediri, traversed by 112° E. long., is equally exten- 
sive and fertile. The eastern peninsula, whose surface is mostly 
occupied epee and high ridges connecting them, has only narrow 
and close valleys, 

The elevated and hilly region terminates to the north in rather a 
steep slope, and between it and the Java Sea extends a flat country 
which descends imperceptibly from the foot of the hills to the very 
shores, where it terminates in some places in swamps. This low 
tract, which is mostly alluvial, is widest towards the west, where it is 
about 40 miles wide between Bantam and Cheribon. Between Cheribon 
and Samérang it is hardly more than 10 miles wide. This portion 


of the low lands is not equal in fertility to the inland districts. In 
Samdrang are the flats of Demék, which extend between the elevated 
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region and the mountains of Japéra; they were once an extensive 
swamp, aud are hardly inferior in fertility to any part of the island. 
East of these flats and between the same mountains are the low lands 
of Jipang and Surabdya, which terminate on the strait and gulf of 
Madura with the delta of the Surabdya River; the delta is also dis- 
tinguished by its fertility. The low lands of Demdk, Jipang, and 
Surabdya divide the mountains of Japdra and some lower ridges from 
the eleyated regions. The mountains of Japdra, which contain a peak 
of considerable elevation, occupy the peninsula of Japdra, on which 
the low coast-tract is very narrow. This isolated mountain system 
is separated by a deep valley, covered with alluvial soil, from a low 
ridge which occupies the whole tract of the coast between Cape Lerang 
and Cape Panha, and perhaps 10 or 15 miles inland. 

The northern coast is lined by numerous small islands, and is 
marked by many projecting points and headlands. Accordingly the 
harbours are numerous. But the whole coast line affords anchorage 
at nearly all seasons of the year, and vessels of any burden can 

peeak all the principal stations at a convenient distance for the 
exchange of their merchandise. The sea being generally smooth and 
the weather moderate, the native vessels and small craft always find 
sufficient shelter at the change of the monsoon by running under 
some island, or passing up the rivers, which though in general 
difficult of entrance on account of their bars, are for the most part 
navigable for such vessels as far up as the maritime towns. 

The soil of Java is generally deep and rich. The best soils are the 
alluvial soils along the beds of the rivers, and on the slopes of the 

mountains; the worst are on the declivities of the lower 
ranges. But though there are these varieties, the general character 
of the soil is that of extraordinary fertility. The eastern districts 
however are superior to the western. The neighbouring countries, 
especially Sumatra and the Malayan peninsula, cannot be compared 
with Java in this respect. The best soils annually produce two crops 
without manure, and even the poorest remunerate the labour of the 
husbandman, 

Rivers.—Java is watered by numerous rivers, but few of them have 
a considerable course, on account of the comparative narrowness of 
the island. There may probably be fifty streams, which in the wet 
season bear down rafts loaded with timber and other rough produce 
of the country. Five or six are naviguble at all times to a distance 
of some miles from the coast, The rest, in number many hundreds, 
if not thousands, are used to irrigate the fields, 

The Solo rises with many branches near the southern coast in 
the mountains of Damong, and runs northward to Sura-kerta, where 
it is a stream of considerable depth and breadth ; it afterwards turns 
to the east, and at Awi it is joined by the Madion. From this 
point to its mouth its course is regular and steady. It enters the 
Strait of Madura by two mouths at Gresek and Sidayu. From Sura- 
kerta to Gresek it is stated to run 356 miles, measured along the 
windings of the river, though in a straight line the distance is only 
140 miles, In this part of its course there is no impediment to 
navigation. During the rainy season it is navigated by boats of 
considerable size, and, except in the height of the dry season, it floats 
down boats of middling size from a considerable distance abové 


The Kediri, or Surabdya, forms nearly a circle, and its source and 
mouth are situated almost in the same latitude. It rises at the base 
of the voleano Arjana, winds round Mount Kawi, and is a large river 
at Kediri. From this place its course is no longer interrupted by 
any impediment, and it bears boats of a very considerable size to its 
outlets in the Strait of Madura. Its mouths are five in number, and 
they include a pretty extensive and very fertile delta. 

There are no lakes in Java, but some low lands are converted into 
tem swamps during the rains. Two of these swamps are of 
considerable extent; one, called the Binnen See, is at the foot of the 
Japdra Mountains, and the other is not far from Samérang. 

Climate—In Java, a3 in other countries between the tropics, the 
year is divided into a wet and a dry season, and these seasons depend 
on the periodical winds. The westerly winds, which are always 
attended with rain, commence in October, become more steady in 
November and December, and gradually abate, till in March or April 
they are ded by the easterly winds and fair weather, which 
continue for the remaining half year. The heaviest rains fall in Decem- 
ber and January, and the driest weather is in July and August. 
During the rainy season there are many days without showers; and 
in July and August the atmosphere is refreshed by occasional showers. 
The degree of heat varies considerably in the low lands and the hilly 
region. On the low northern shores at Batavia, Samdrang, and 
Surabdya, the mean aunual heat is 78°; but in the dry season the 
thermometer rises above 90°. The elevation of the interior offers the 
rare advantage that, from the sea-shore to the top of the mountains, 
there is almost from one end of the island to the other q regular 
diminution of temperature, at the rate of two or three degrees of 
Fahrenheit for every ten miles. The mean temperature on the 
elevated plains probably does not exceed 66° or 68°, and the thermo- 
meter rises there to 72°. On the summits of the peaks it sinks 
below the ing-point : ice as thick as a Spanish dollar has been 
found, and housek, called by the natives ‘the poisonous dew,’ has 
been observed on the trees and yegetation of the higher regions. 


Hurricanes are unknown. _ With the exception of a few days at the 
change of the monsoons, or when the westerly winds are at their 
height, vessels of any description may ride with safety in most of the 
bays along the northern coast; and on shore the wind is never so 
violent as to do damage. Thunder-storms are frequent and 
destructive. Earthquakes are common in the vicinity of the 
volcanoes. Java was formerly considered one of the most unhealthy 
countries of the globe, and this character is certainly due to the 
greatest portion of the low coast along the Java Sea; but by far the 
greatest part of the island, in point of salubrity, is equal, if not 
superior, to any other tropical country. 

Productions ; Vegetables—The Javanese cultivate rice and other 
grains on the slopes of the mountains and hills, which are formed 
into terraces. They practise irrigation, and in some parts they grow 
in the wet season a crop of rice, and in the dry season some pulse, 
farinaceous roots, or cotton. In the richer lands however it is usual 
to take from them without interruption a double harvest during 
every twelve months. Rice is here, as in India, the principal object 
of the husbandman, and its produce determines the value of the land. 
Maize also is grown, yielding in rich lands four or five hundred-fold ; 
and even in poor lands it yields sixty- or seventy-fold. Wheat has 
been introduced by the Dutch, and is cultivated on the more elevated 
lands, but its produce is in small quantity and of inferior quality. 
Millet is grown in some places on a limited scale. Among the many 
esculent roots cultivated the principal are the yam, the sweet potato, 
the Java potato, arrow-root, and the common potato, The last is 
only grown in the more elevated and colder districts, where also arti~ 
chokes, cabbages, and peas succeed, but carrots not so well, The 
Javanese also cultivate cucumbers, onions, and capsicums, As they 
do not use butter they consume a great quantity of different kinds of 
oil, made from the fruit of the cocoa-nut tree, the ground-nut, the 
Palma Christi, and the sesamum, all of which are cultivated with 
considerable care. They also plant the areca palm, on account of its 
nuts, and the Gomuto palm, partly on account of the toddy, or palm- 
wine, obtained from it, and partly on account of a fibrous substance 
resembling black horse-hair, which forms between the trunk and 
branches, and is used for making cordage, There are also extensive 
plantations of the betel and of tobacco, Among the fruit-trees are 
the plantain or banana, the bread-fruit tree, the mangustin, the durian, 
the mango, the shaddock, the pine-apple, the guava, the papaya, the 
custard-apple, the cashew-nut, &c, Besides these the pomegranate 
and the tamarind are grown. European fruit-trees have not 
succeeded ; the grape is cultivated in several places, but it is seldom 
of a good quality. . 

The plants which afford articles for foreign exportation are the 
coffee-tree, the sugar-cane, the pepper-vine, the cardamom, the ginger, 
the sandal-tree, and the cotton-plant. Java is the greatest coffee- 
exporting country in the world next to Brazil. The cultivation of 
cinnamon has greatly extended since 1839; 3000 bales of it were 
exported in 1852. The forests, which cover a part of the elevated 
region, contain a great number of teak-trees. Ebony-wood is also 
found; and among their creeping plants are the rattan and two 
species of caoutchouc-trees. The mulberry thrives, and silk-worms 
have been introduced. As dye-stuffs there are cultivated indigo, 
safflower, arnotto, and turmeric. Several fruit-trees produce dye- 
woods, as the sappan, the mangkuda, and the ubar, similar to the 
logwood of Honduras. 

There are two trees in this island from which poison is extracted, 
the antjar and the chetik. The antjar, also called the bopon upas 
(or the poisonous tree), is a high forest-tree, from whose outer bark 
= is extracted in the form of a milk-white sap. But its exha- 

tions are not poisonous, nor is it, as was formerly supposed, hurtful 
to plants around it, creepers and parasitical plants being found winding 
in abundance about its trunks and branches. 

Animals.—Under this head are horses of small breed, but strong, 
fleet, and well made; buffaloes, which are very numerous, and used 
in agriculture ; and black cattle. Goats are abundant, but sheep are 
scarce; both are of small size. The hog is reared chiefly by the 
Chinese, Among beasts of prey are the tiger, the leopard, the tiger- 
cat, and the jackal, Other wild animals are the rhinoceros, the wild 
Java ox, the wild hog, and the stag or axis deer. Of domestic birds 
there are turkeys, geese, ducks, fowls, and pigeons, Among the wild 
birds the most remarkable is the Hirundo esculenta, whose nests are 
edible, and exported in large quantities to the Chinese market. They 
are called Salanga-nests. Crocodiles, turtles, and fish abound in the 
rivers. Of serpents there are said to be several poisonous varieties. 
Honey and wax are obtained. 

Minerals.—Few minerals are known to exist in Java. Iron is said 
to be found in small quantity, and indications of gold have been 
observed at several places. Salt is made of sea-water in some parts 
of the northern coast, Saltpetre is extracted from the earth of some 
caves, and sulphur is found near the volcanoes. 

Political Divisions, Towns, &c.—The greatest part of the island is 
in possession of the Dutch. The districts situated on both extremities 
of the island, as well as the whole of the northern coast, are imme- 
diately subject to them; but the southern coast and the adjacent 
countries, between 108° 30’ and 112° 20’ E. long., with the exception 
of the small district of Pachitan, is subject to two native princes, the 
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Susuhdnan, or emperor, and the sultan, Their dominions extend 
more than 250 miles along the southern coast, and form about one- 
fourth of the whole island. 

I. The Dutch ions are administered by a governor-general, 
who has authority over all the Dutch possessions in the East, and is 
assisted by a secretary-general and a council of four members, all of 
Dutch descent. The {sland is divided into residencies, or provinces, 
each administered by a European governor, and divided into sub- 
residencies, and these again into communes, in each of which there is 
a justice of peace, The supreme court for the whole island has 
its seat in Batavia. There are district courts with superior jurisdiction 
in Batavia, Samdrang, and Surabdéya. The inhabitants enjoy perfect 
religious toleration. A good road runs along the northern coast from 
Bantam nearly to Bali Strait. From Batavia a branch road runs into 
the interior through Buitenzorg (the capital of a sub-residency), and 
joins the main road again near Cheribon. Another important branch 
runs south from Samdrang to Djokjo-Kerta, near the south coast, and 
then runs north-east past the magnificent ruins of Brambanan (where 
about seven acres are covered with the remains of massive Hindoo 
temples to Siva and Buddha), and down to Sura-Kerta, in the valle 
of the Solo. The Dutch have many commercial stations on the souti 
of the island. Steamers ply regularly from Batavia to Singapore. 

The country west of 108° 30’ comprehends the five residencies of 
Bantam, Batavia, Buitenzorg, the Preanger districts (which are 

erned by native princes tributary to the Dutch), and Cheribon. 
The most considerable and remarkable towns in this country are on 
or near the northern shores, Sirang, or Ceram, where the governor 
of Bantam resides, is a thriving place some miles inland. Bantam 
and Batavia are noticed in separate articles, Cheribon is a thriving 
sea-port town, with a good roadstead and 12,000 inhabitants. It 
contains a beautiful mosque and a Christian church. In the interior 
of the country is Buitenzorg, a thriving and well-built town, 40 miles 
from Batavia, and at the foot of the volcano of Pangerango. It 
contains the summer palace of the governor-general and many fine 
country houses. A navigable canal unites it to the harbour of Batavia. 
The most considerable town in the Preanger districts is Chanjur. 

The Dutch possessions east of 108° 30’ to the Strait of Madura 
contain the nine provinces of Tegal and Brebes, Pakalongan, Kedt, 
Samdrang, Japdra, Rembang, Gresek, and Surabdya. The chief towns 
from west to east are the following :—Samdérang, with more than 
30,000 inhabitants, has an extensive commerce in coffee, pepper, and 
rice. Foreign vessels are permitted to trade toit. The town is well 
built, and has a church, a military academy, theatre, hospital, and 
observatory. It is an unhealthy place, but stands in a district of sur- 
prising fertility. Rembang has 8000 inhabitants and some trade. 
Surabdéya is situated on the Strait of Madura, which forms an excellent 
and spacious harbour with good anchorage, and secure against the 
violence of the sea and wind. It is one of the most populous and 
thriving towns of Java; its population exceeded 80,000 in 1815. Its 
harbour is open to foreign vessels, Surabdya has a handsome govern- 
ment house, a mint, and large storehouses, ship-building docks, a 
naval arsenal, and a cannon foundry. The harbour is defended by 
many forts and batteries, In the interior, in the vale of Kedt, are 
the extensive and admired ruins of the temples of Boro Bodor, and of 
Majapahit, once the capital of Java. 

he eastern peninsula, which extends to the Strait of Bali, is less 
fertile than ony part of the island, being almost entirely occupied by 
mountains. t contains three provinces, Passaruan, Besuki, and 
ee of which the last is noted for its coffee, which is stated 
to superior to that of Mocha, and for the great quantity of 
sulphur which abounds there, [Banyuwancr] Passaruan is a small 
town on the sea-coast, 

Il, The dominions of the Susuhfinan, which contain a population 
of nearly one million, consist of two separate tracts. e largest 
lies between 108° 30’ and 110° E. long., and contains the fertile vale 
of Banyumas, with the town of the same name, which has 8000 
inhabitants, From this the smaller portion is separated by the Vale 
of Keda and some territories of the Sultan. It lies in the interior of 
the island, between 110° 30’ and 111° 20’ E.long., and contains the 
residence of the Susuhtinan, called Sura-Kerta, or Soer-Karta, on the 
Solo River, which has a population of 105,000. This town is now 
the capital of a Dutch residency, and has a Dutch garrison and fort. 

IIL. The territories of the Sultan extend between 110° and 112° 20’ 
E. long., and contain nearly 700,000 inhabitants. In their eastern 
districts is the fertile plain of Kediri. The capital is Yugya-Kerta, 
or Djokjo-Kerta, a town with 90,000 inhabitants. In its vicinity 
are the ruins of Brambanan, called Chandi Sewu, or the Thousand 
Temples. 

f itante,—The natives of Java belong to the widely spread race 
of the Malays. They profess Mohammedanism, which was introduced 
among them in the 14th century, and is modified by the doctrines and 
ceremonies of Buddhism. Three different dialects of the Malay 
language are spoken on the island, but they have also an ancient 
sacred Br called Kawi, which contains a great number of Sanscrit 
words. The Javanese have a vative literature, which however is not 
rich. They have also translations from the Sanscrit and Arabic; the 
Intter are few in number and solely on subjects of religion and juris- 
prudence, In civilisation the Javanese are much superior to all other 


nations who inhabit the Indian ore are 8 
by the state of their t 


also considerable skill in the construction of their vessels aud boats, 
of which there is a great variety, The -boats, according to the 
mene 85") given of them by Captain Keppel, are justly entitled to 
be called ‘ flying canoes,’ , 

Besides the native population of Java many foreigners are settled 
on the island, comprising Chinese, Malays, Hindoos, Arabian 
merchants, and slaves brought by the Europeans and Chi from 
Bali and Celebes. 

Commerce.—Java is extremely well adapted for an extensive com- 
merce. Batavia is the centre of all the trade which Holland carries 
on with its extensive settlements in the Indian Archipelago. The 
exports of these countries, intended for the Euro: and American 
markets, are likewise sent to Java and thence to Europe. The trade 
of the island was always open to the independent Asiatio nations, and 
since its re-occupation by the Dutch the vessels of all European nations 
are admitted into the ports of Batavia, Samdrang, and Surabdya, 

The exports from Java to Europe and America are chiefly coffee, 
sugar, rice, pepper, and arrac; minor articles are, long pepper, cubeb 
pepper, ginger, turmeric, cajeput oil, tamarinds from Madura, specie, 
sapan, rattans, and some hides and horns of buffaloes and oxen; also 
vessels built of teak, and teak-timber. The imports are cotton fabrics, 
especially chintzes, white-cottons, handkerchiefs, and velvets ; broad- 
cloth ; iron, steel, some cutlery, nails, and small anchors; Banca tin, 
copper, some fire-arms and ammunition ; glassware and earthenware ; 
opium ; Wenham Lake ice, &c. 

pe ees tice a J visit the ed of ae and ; 
and import tea, coarse porcelain, wrought (princi, 
the form of pans for the sugar-houses, and other oulaiay son He 
cotton-cloths, raw and wrought silk, especially satins of various 
colours, with a few velvets and brocades, brass-ware, paper, books, 
paint, shoes, fans, umbrellas, and toys. They take in return 
pepper, long pepper, sandal-wood, mostly imported from the island 
of Timor, betel-nut, bees’-wax, cotton, edible birds’-nests, sharks’ fins, 
rhinoceros horns and hides, ox and buffalo hides and horns, European 
woollens and cottons. , 

The inhabitants of the other islands of the Indian Archipelago 
carry on an active commerce with Java by means of the Bugis, or 
inhabitants of Boni, in Celebes. These active navigators and 
adventurers leave their country in the beginning of the eastern mon- 
soon, and carry on a trading vo as they proceed westward, until 
they reach the limit of their navigation at Malacca, Penang, and Achin, 
and prepare to return with the change of the monsoon. The com- 
modities which they export from their own country and the islands 
which they visit before they arrive at Java are, the durable cotton- 
cloth of their native country, gold-dust, nutmegs, Spanish dollars, 
camphor, frankincense, and tortoiseshell. They take in return 
birds’-nests, European and Indian cotton goods, unwrought iron, salt, 
rice, different kinds of pulse, and tobacco. 

The inhabitants of Coromandel and Malabar bring to Java blue 
cotton-cloth, cotton chintzes, and tobacco; and take in return betel- 
nut, bees’-wax, black pepper, nutmegs, and mace, brought from the 
a ivory and damar from Borneo and Sumatra, and tin from 

ca, 

A few vessels from Mocha in Arabia annually visit Java. They 
first go to Malabar and import cotton-cloths, fruits, and bullion; and 
take in return cloves and nutmeg, black pepper, betel-nut, rice, and 
sugar. 

In the year 1881 the total value of the imports into Java and Madara 
amounted to 1,206,638/.; in 1841 to 2,456,930/,; and in 1861 the 
imports by the Dutch alone are officially stated to amount to 1,207,967/. 
in value. 

The total exports, which in 1831 amounted in value to 1,225,179/., 
were officially valued at 5,482,817. in 1841; and in 1861 the Dutch 
part alone of the export trade was estimated at 5,308,174 The 
trade of Java was, and most probably still is, hampered by restrictive 
import and export duties; the revenue from these sources in 1840 
amounted to 633,1782. 

The colonial revenue of Java is involved in great obscurity. It is 
said that but half the duties im on 8 imported by British 
and other foreign ships are paid by Dutch vessels, and that the od 
of the Dutch East India Company (Maatechappy) pay no ai 
chief source of the revenue is the land-tax. Among the Javanese 
the proprietary right of the soil was vested in the sovereign, to whom the 
Dutch India Company has succeeded. The land is lent or given 
in trust, not alienated to the subject. One-half the uce of wet 
lands and about one-third of the produce of dry lands, after deduct- 
ing the cost of reaping, are the established shares of the government. 
There is a direct tax on the fisheries, Extensive tracts of marsh-land 
along the sea-shore, and small inlets of the sea, are formed into 
inclosures for breeding fish. The proprietary right in these preserves 
is claimed by the government, which derives a large revenue from 
them. Revenue is also raised on articles of consumption, and the 
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roads | infested with transit duties. The public revenue | and enters that of Neckar, where it passes Waiblingen, and joins the 

in an iat pt tenants is farmed chiefly by Chinese + the revenue | Neckar on the right bank ‘near Ludwigsburg, after a course of about 
are di of by public sale, The Dutch have assumed the | 50 miles. 


t of levying the revenues even in the few states that still main- 
tain a show of independence; but notwithstanding this all-grasping 
a7 Bone colonial government has been in financial difficulties and 
debt ever since 1825. The causes of these embarrassments are 
said to be an imprudent craving on the part of the colonial govern- 
ment to be traders as well as rulers, the loss of cargoes by sea, the 
occasional failure of crops and fatal diseases among the native popu- 
lation, the expense of maintaining a colonial marine, and the erection 
of military works. For as might be expected from the system just 
sketched, the Dutch have been unpopular among their subjects : 
insurrections of the natives have often taken place and been put down 
by force, but expensive military and naval forces have still to be 
maintained, the people being too numerous to be kept in subjection 
by any trifling demonstration. Under a generous system of policy 
which put down monopolies, abolished restrictions on trade, and gave 
the peasant some right in the soil he tilled, it is beyond question that 
an island like Java, teeming with fertility, would yield a great sur- 
plus over the expenditure and enrich its cultivators: as it is, a 
pernicious system, established to enrich a corporation of individuals, 
oppresses with its galling load the large native population, and weighs 
heavily also on the resources of the mother-country. All duties and 
taxes are paid into the colonial treasury, but except the import and 
duties nothing is published, as far as we can find, regarding 
er their amount or di 

History —Java was subject to Hindoo princes till 1478, when the 
island was conquered by the Mohammedan Arabs. The Portuguese 
reached Jaya in 1511, and soon after began to form small settlements, 
The Dutch established themselves at Bantam in 1595, and in 1602 
the erected a factory at the same place, which was the first 

ion of the English in the East Indies. But the English as well 
as the Portuguese were soon obliged to give way to the Dutch, who 
built the town of Batavia, and by degrees enlarged their dominion, 
until they succeeded, about the middle of the last century, in dividing 
the empire of the Susuhtinan into two parts and appropriating the 
greater portion of it to themselves. This system of gradual encroach- 
ment has been continued, so that the Dutch now actually | neers the 
sovereignty of the whole island. When Holland was united to the 
empire of Bonaparte, the British took possession of the island in 
1811, but restored it to the Dutch after the fall of Bonaparte in 1816. 

(Stavorinus ; Raffles; Crawfurd ; Hogendorp, Coup d' Wil sur Java, 
&c.; W. von Humboldt, Uber die Kawi Sprache; Captain Keppel, 
Indian Archipelago ; Macgregor, Commercial Statistics.) 

JAVA, LITTLE. [Barr] 

JAVIE, LA. [Avpes, Basses, 

JAXT, or IAXT, one of the four circles into which the oo 
of Wiirtemberg is divided, is bounded N.W. by Baden, N. and E. by 
Bavaria, 8. by the circle of the Danube, and W. by the circle of the 
Neckar. Its greatest length from the point where the Tauber enters 
Baden on the north-west to the Brenze, a small feeder of the Danube 
in the south-eastern angle of the circle, is 74 miles. Its greatest 
breadth is 44 miles; but the most northern part of the province is 
in parts not more than 20 miles broad. The area is stated to be 1974 
7 rhb aac and the population, according to the census of Dec. 3, 
1852, amounted to 374,193. 

The southern and south-western part of the circle is covered with 
offsets of the Rauhe-Alb, or Suabian Alps, which here form the 
watershed between the Danube and the Rhine. The rest of the circle 
is pretty level, Only a small portion of the circle belongs to the basin 
of the Dasubs; emall feeders of which, the Eger, the Egge, and the 
Brenze, drain the south-eastern districts. The principal rivers on the 
Rhine slope are—the Tauber, a feeder of the Mayn, and the Juxt, the 
Kocher, and the Rems, feeders of the Neckar. 

The Tauber rises near the eastern boundary, and runs first towards 
the south-east into Bavaria, where, being met by a branch of the 
Steiger-wald, it turns northward, passing Rothenburg, below which, 
turning more to the west, it flows near the boun , Sometimes in 
Wiirtemberg, sometimes in Bavaria, until it leaves the former kingdom 
at the most north-western point of the circle of Jaxt. It then enters 
the grand-duchy of Baden, through which its course is generally 
towards the north-west to its junction with the Mayn below Wertheim. 
Tts whole length is about 70 miles. 

The Jaat, from which the circle is named, rises east of Ellwangen, 
and sweeping round first to northward and then to the north-west it 
a the Baden erm Krautheim ; wai it runs with a ver: 
course, partly in en partly in Wiirtemberg, to its mout 
A the Neckar opposite Wimpfen, The length of the Jaxt is about 
miles. 

The Kocher rises in the Rauhe-Alb, a little south of the village of 
Aslen, and runs north-north-west past Hall to Kunzelsau, where it 
turns west, and enters the circle of the Neckar, and joins the river 
‘Neckar about five miles below Heilbron, and about a mile above the 
mouth of the Jaxt. Its whole length is about 70 miles. 

__ ‘The Rems rises near the source of the Kocher, and flows in a general 
“western direction through a valley celebrated for beautiful scenery 
past Gmiind and Schorndorf, below which it leaves the circle of Jaxt 


None of these rivers is navigable; but some of them are available 
for floating timber from the mountain forests, 

The soil, in parts sandy and stony in others, consists chiefly of a fertile 
loam, and is generally well cultivated. The chief crops are the common 
cereals, hemp, flax, colza, and other oleaginous plants, together with 
wine, the best sorts of which are produced in the valleys of the 
Tauber, the Jaxt, and the Kocher. Cattle, shep, and pigs are nume- 
rous; poultry, fish, game, and honey are plentiful. The hills in the 
east of the circle, and the ridges that separate the river valleys in the 
south and west, are clothed with forest timber, or with good pastures, 
The highlands of the circle are composed of calcareous rocks which 
in many places contain caverns and grottoes; the muschelkalk rock 
is very prevalent, and contains rich brine-springs, the most productive 
of which are found in the district between the Kocher and the Jaxt, 
a short distance above their mouths, in the neighbourhood of Hall, 
and at Weissbach, a village near Kunzelsau. The muschelkalk is 
bored sometimes to the depth of 600 feet, and the brine is raised by 
hydraulic machinery into the evaporating houses. Iron-mines are 
worked in the south-east of the circle on both slopes of the Rauhe-Alb, 
The ores are smelted and manufactured into bars, &c., in the furnaces 
and foundries of Kénigsbronn and Heidenheim in the valley of the 
Brenze, and of Wasseralfingen, on the Kocher, between Aalen and 
Ellwangen. Other mineral products are—marble, gypsum, alum, 
potters’-earth, and posenlafirichiy: Linen, various articles of utility or 
ornament in wood, leather, paper, &c., are among the industrial pro- 
ducts. The chief exports are—cattle, corn, salt, iron and ironmongery, 
wool, and timber. 

The circle is traversed by numerous common roads, but there is 
neither a railroad nor a navigable stream within its limits. 

Among the towns the following are noticed as they give names to 
the 14 bailiwicks into which the circle of Jaxt is divided :—Aalen, on 
the right bank of the Kocher, 9 miles S. from Ellwangen, stands in 
the iron district. It is surrounded by walls flanked with high towers, 
and pierced by two gates: the inhabitants number about 3000, 
Crailsheim, a small place with a castle, a gunpowder factory, and only 
800 inhabitants, stands on the right bank of the Jaxt, 13 miles N. 
from Ellwangen. Ellwangen, the chief town of the circle, is situated 
between two hills, on the right bank of the Jaxt, 44 miles E.N.E. 
from Stuttgardt, and has about 3000 inhabitants, It is the residence 
of the governor and other administrative officers of the circle, and the 
seat of a superior court. One of the hills above it is crowned by a 
castle, the other with the church of Our Lady of Loretto. The town 
is well built; the gothic cathedral and the former church of the 
Jesuits, now occupied by the Lutherans, are the most noteworthy 
buildings. There are a gymnasium, an hospital, and several breweries 
in the town, The Catholic gymnasium, established in Ellwangen in 
1813, has been united to the university of Ttibingen since 1817, 
Ellwangen is famous for its horse-fairs, It was formerly the seat of 
a celebrated priory, which was founded about A.D. 764, and secularised 
with the consent of the Pope in 1460. The property belonging to 
the priory extended over 120 square miles; it conferred the title of 
Prince Prior on its possessors. It was seized by Wiirtemberg in 1796, 
The last prior, who was a Saxon prince, died in 1812. Gaildorf, a 
small town on the Kocher, 14 miles W. by N. from Ellwangen, has 
two castles, vitriol- and alum-works, and about 1500 inhabitants, 
Gerabronn, a mere village, with a brine-spring and about 600 inhabit- 
ants: near it is Kirchberg, with 1600 inhabitants, and a castle, the 
seat of a branch of the Hohenlohe family. Gmiind, 18 miles 8.W, 
from Ellwangen, on the Jeft bank of the Rems, is an old town sur- 
rounded by turreted walls, and has about 6000 inhabitants. It is a 

lace of considerable extent for its population. The streets are wide, 

he town possesses 8 churches, a handsome town-house, an hospital, 
@ normal school, an institution for deaf-mutes, and an orphan asylum. 
The industrial products of the town are—jewellery, broadcloth, and 
cotton-hosiery. The valley of the Rems is very beautiful and well 
cultivated about Gmiind. Hall, a picturesque old town famous for 
its salt-works, is situated 20 miles N.W. from Ellwangen, on the right 
bank of the Kocher, and has 6800 inhabitants. It is surrounded by 
a wet ditch and a thick wall flanked with towers. The most remark- 
able buildings are the town-hall, the fine gothie church of St. Michael 
(which contains a representation of the entombment of Christ beauti- 
fully carved in wood), and the gymnasium; there are five other 
churches, an hospital, and two public libraries in the town. The 
industrial products comprise woollen and cotton stuffs, sugar, starch, 
&c. ‘The town is sometimes called the Suabian Hall, to distinguish it 
from other towns of the same name. Heidenheim, on the southern 
slope of the Rauhe-Alb, has a population of 2500. Kunzelsau, N.W. 
of Ellwangen, on the Kocher, has two castles and 2600 inhabitants. 
Mergentheim, a walled and well-built town of 2500 inhabitants, stands 
on the left bank of the Tauber, 42 miles N.N.W. from Ellwangen. 
It has an old palace, a gymnasium, a library, and some manufactures 
of hosiery and clock-work. Neresheim, in the south-east of the circle, 
on the Egge: population, 1100. Ochringen, 82 miles N.W. from 
Ellwangen, near the Oehr, a feeder of the Kocher, has a fine castle 
belonging to a prince of Hohenlohe, two churches, an hospital a lyceum , 
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a normal school, and $200 inhabitants, who manufacture carpets aud 


cotton-stuffs, and trade in corn and cattle, Schorndorf, on the Rems, 
afew miles below Gmiind, is a walled town with an old castle and 
$800 inhabitants, who manufacture tobacco and carpets, Welzheim, a 
small place of 1700 inhabitants in the south-west of the circle, has 
an important corn-market. 

The greater part of the possessions of the princes of the house of 
Hohenlohe is situated in the centre and north of the circle of Jaxt, 

JEAN-D'ANGELY, ST. (Cuanente-Iyrértevre.) 

JEAN-DU-GARD. [Ganrp.] 

JEDBURGH, Roxburghshire, a market-town, royal and parliament- 
ary burgh, and the chief town of the county, is situated in the 

ish of Jedburgh, in a narrow valley on the left bank of the river 
ed, in 55° 28’ N. lat, 2° 36’ W. long., distant 51 miles SE. by 
8. from Edinburgh by road, The population of the municipal 
burgh of Jedburgh was 2948 in 1851, that of the parliamentary 
burgh was 3615. The burgh is governed by a provost and 14 coun- 
cillors, and conjointly with Haddington, North Berwick, Dunbar, and 
Lauder, returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. 

Jedburgh parish was celebrated in ancient times for its woodland 
fastnesses, its castles and fortified dwellings, and the magnificence of 
its ecclesiastical establishments. On the south side of the present 
town are the remains of Jedburgh Abbey, which appears to have 
been founded early in the 12th century, It suffered much during the 
wars with the English; was pillaged and burned by the Earl of 
Surrey at the storming of Jedburgh in 1523, and again injured by 
the Earl of Hertford (afterwards Duke of Somerset) in 1545. The 
church alone remains: it is 280 feet long. The choir is much 
dilapidated, and the south transept has disappeared; but the nave, 
north transept, and central tower, 100 feet high, are in good preserva- 
tion, The western part of the nave has been fitted up, and is used 
as the parish church. Some repairs have been recently made with a 
view to preserve what remains of this interesting structure. On the 
south side of the choir is a chapel, formerly used for the grammar- 
school. The United Presbyterians have three chapels, and the Free 
Church, the Episcopalians, and the Independents have each one chapel 
in the town, The mechanics institution had 169 members in 1851, 
and 900 volumes in its library. There is also a savings bank. 

Jedburgh is said to have been a royal burgh as early as the reign 
of David I. The town consists chiefly of several streets converging 
in the market-place, and of a small suburb on the right bank of the 
river. Three bridges cross the Jed. The principal streets are 
tolerably wide; the houses have generally an air of antiquity. In 
the outakirts are several pleasant villas and extensive orchards, The 
county-hall is near the market-place; and at the southern end of the 
town is the county prison, including a jail, bridewell, and debtors’ 
prison, with a house for the governor. 

The principal manufactures in Jedburgh are of blankets, flannels, 
tartans, shawls, shepherd’s plaidings, hosiery, lamb’s-wool yarn, and 

ts: there are an iron and a brass foundry, and a factory for 
patent printing-presses. Quarries of red and white sandstone are 
worked in the parish; and there are several corn-mills, The markets 
are on Tuesday and Saturday; the Tuesday market is a well-attended 
corn-market. There is a monthly cattle-market; four horse and 
cattle fairs are held in the year. 

Jed is the seat of the circuit Court of Justiciary, and of 
Justice of Peace, Sheriff, and Small Debt courts. Near the town is 
the castle of Fernichurst, formerly the seat of the Kerr family, the 
ancestors of the Marquis of Lothian. 

JEDDO, or YEDDO, [Jaray.] 

JEGUN. [Gers.] ‘ 

JELLA AD, Afghanistan, is situated in 34° 26’ N. lat., 70° 36’ 
E. long., in the valley of the Cabul River, on its right or southern 
bank, at a nearly equal distance from Cabul and Peshawur. Though 
the river begins to be navigated by rafts at this place, Jellalabad 
does not appear to be a commercial town. The ordinary population 
is between 2000 and 3000, but this is much increased in the winter 
season. The houses are low, and the streets narrow. The town was 
occupied by the British during the Afghan war, 1839-1842. General 
Sale held it under great disadvantages against Akbar Khan, who 
besieged the place with a large force in January 1842. At the con- 
clusion of the war the British forces under General Pollock left 
Jellalabad in October 1842, first destroying its mud walls, and the 
fortifications which had been erected for its defence, 

JEMMAPES, [Harvavrt.] 

JENA, a town in the grand duchy of Saxe-Weimar, is situated in 
a romantic valley, partly surrounded by steep naked mountains, at 
the conflux of the Leutra with the Saale, over which there is a stone 
bridge of nine arches, in 50° 56’ N. lat., 11° 37’ E. long. It consists 
of town, through which the Leutra flows, and several well-built 
suburbs. The town is also well built on a regular plan, and sur- 
rounded by ramparts, Jena is celebrated for its university, which 
was founded in 1558, and has faculties of Protestant theology, law, 
medicine, and philosophy, taught by 61 professors and teachers: the 
number of students in 1850 was 421. The university has a library 
containing 100,000 volumes; and there are in connection with it a 
botanic garden, a veterinary school, a school of midwifery, an anatomi- 
cal theatre, a clinical institution, a collection of physical and mathe- 
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matical instruments, a cabinet of minerals, an observatory, &c. The 
principal edifices in Jena, besides the university buildings, are a ducal 
palace, a Roman Catholic church, three Lutheran churches, three hos- 
pitals, and a lunatic asylum. The population numbers about 6500, 
The industrial products comprise coarse linen, hats, tobacco-pipes, 
&c, The town is the seat of a court of appeal for the Saxon duchies, 
Jena has given name to the disastrous battle fought in its vicinity on 
the 14th of October, 1806, between the Prussian army under the 
Duke of Brunswick, and the French under Napoleon. The Prussians 
were totally defeated, and the duke rete” | wounded, This victory 
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about 12 miles; its greatest breadth from north to south about 7 miles, 
The area of the island is about 40,000 acres. Its population in 1831 
was 36,582; in 1841 it was 47,544; in 1851 it was 57,020. 

The surface of the island has a gradual slope from north to south, 
On the north side the coast is abrupt, rising to the height sometimes 
of 200 feet, broken by a succession of small bays and coves. On the 
north side of the island is a very ————— bay called Boulay, 
where, some years since, the States of the island of Jersey erected a 
pier on a limited scale. At St, Catherine’s Bay, on the east side of 
the island, a harbour of refuge, commenced in 1847, is in process of 
construction. The works are extensive, including two piers 
breakwater, On the west side is the wide shallow bay of St. Ouen, 
with a shelving sandy beach, skirted in nearly all its extent by 
of rocks, On the south side of the island the character of the 
is less uniform: at the bottom of the deep bays of St. Aubin 
St. Brelade it is low and shelving, with a broad belt of sand nearly a 
mile wide in St, Aubin’s Bay, and dry at low water. St. 
on which stand the towrs of St. Helier and St. Aubin, is the 
frequented; but most of the bays afford anchorage. Groups of 
surround the island at various distances from it, 

The surface of the island is everywhere undulating, The valleys 
generally run from north to south; they are narrow al rth 
end, where the high ground forms an almost unbroken hill, and 
wider as they approach the southern coast, where they expand 
several flats of good pasture land. At the base of the cliffs 
numerous caverns, hollowed out by the beating of the sea and 
rapid flow of the tide; they run a considerable depth into 
The principal water courses flow from north to south. The 
watered by these streams are often very lovely. 

The high land in the northern part of the island consists for 
most part of granite rocks; the southern part of a mass of schistose 
rocks incumbent upon them. The rocks along the northern coast 
consist for the most part of sienite; they present perpendicular faces 
to the sea, and are frequently intersected by i veins 
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running north and south. The sienite is quarried on the northern 
coast : is used on the island, part is exported to and 
England, and also to France. Roads which are wide, and well 


constructed, traverse the island in all directions. The large 
and deep fences formerly so common are fast disappearing, and gi 
place to neatly dressed banks and low walls. 

The climate of Jersey, from its insular situation, is milder than 
that of other places under the same latitude, and the mean annual 
temperature is higher than that of any part of England. The tempe- 
rature varies from 76° to 24°, mean temperature 52°5°, Snow and con- 
tinued frost are rare, but there is a good deal of rain, and the dews 
are very heavy. High winds are prevalent and violent; gales 
frequently blow, especially from the west. The predominant diseases 
are rheumatism, chiefly chronic, indigestion, dropsy, and remittent 
and intermittent fevers, 

The state of agriculture in Jersey has tly improved, and is now 
good, though the minute subdivision of property, arising from the 
custom of oak pe d, has sonaree retarded its 2 ps anger on Wheat 
is the principal grain crop; is grown, and some oats ; 
are extensively grown, a aa for ee: hogs and o 
Potatoes for exportation are widely cultiva’ Lucerne is one of 
the most valued crops. A considerable portion of the land is laid out 
in orchards ; cider constituting the most important produce of the 
island. The principal manure is vraic, or sea-weed, either fresh or 
after it has been burnt for fuel. Fullows are seldom seen. The 
wheat harvest commences about the beginn of August. The 
common English ete 7” —— . hei ef melon and the 
grape grow in the open air. e fine Charmontel pears grow to 
great perfection in Jersey ; im Cp late in the autumn, keep well 
all the winter, and are remarkably sweet, and of delicate flavour ; 
weigh from half a pound to one pound and a quarter, Great benefit 
has been conferred on the island by the Horticultural and Agricultural 
Society, which was established in 1836, 
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The dairy is an object of great attention in Jersey. The breed of 
cows is a variety of that known in England as the Alderney. Large 
quantities of butter are exported. A few sheep are kept by persons 
in humble circumstances who have right of common. The horses are 
small but hardy. The annual races and the prizes given for island 
bred horses, have induced attention to the breeding of cart, riding, 
and carriage horses, 

Game is nearly extinct, a few rabbits and hares, with an occasional 
covey of red-legged partridges, being all that remain as indigenous 
to the soil. During the winter flocks of wild fowl from the north, 
with a few snipes and woodcocks from the French coast, make their 
ap ce, Fy Chasse (the shooting season) commences on the 
1st of October, and terminates on the Ist of February. 

Jersey is divided into 12 parishes, the names of which, with their 
respective populations in 1851, we subjoin :—St. Clement, population 
1553, St. Saviour, 3404, and St. Helier, 29,133 (with 511 military in 
barracks), to the east and south-east of St. Helier Bay; with St. 
Laurens, 2306, St. Peter, 2497, and St. Brelade, 2468, to the north- 
west, all terminating in the same bay; St. Ouen, 2458, to the west; 
St. Mary, 1086, St. John, 1021, and Trinity, 2610, to the north ; St. 
Martin, 3711, and Grouville, 3262 (including 519 sailors on board the 
oyster fleet in Gorey harbour), to the east. All the parishes run 
from the interior to the coasts, except St. Clement and Grouville, 
which run nearly parallel to the coast. The parishes are subdivided 
into ‘ vingteines’ (‘scores’), supposed to be so called from having 
originally contained 20 houses. Of these vingteines there are from 
two to six in each parish, and in all 52. In the island there wert 
57 places of worship in 1851, of which 20 belonged to the Church of 

|, 24 to three sections of Methodists, 5 to Independents, 2 to 
Roman Catholics, and 1 to the Free Church of Scotland. The total 
number of sittings provided was 25,192, There were 42 Sunday 
schools with 2242 scholars, of which 16 schools belonged to the 
Church of England, 13 to Methodists, 10 to French Wesleyan Method- 
ists, 2 to Independents, and 1 to French Independents, The number 
of day schools was 99, of which 14 were public schools with 1990 
scholars, ‘and 85 private schools with 2938 scholars. 

There are three towns in the island, St. Helier and St. Aubin, both 
on the bay of St. Helier, and Gorey, on the east coast, 

St. Helier is situated at the end of a low valley running down to 
the sea, at the south-east end of St. Helier Bay: the population of 
the town and parish in 1851 was 29,133. The streets in the lower 
or old portion of the town are narrow, but are generally well paved. 
St. Helier is perhaps superior in appearance to most English towns 
of the same size. It has usually a garrison of from 600 to 800 
soldiers, with two permanent fortifications, and a military governor 
constantly resident. It is also the residence of many retired military 
and naval officers, The parish church, built in the beginning of the 
14th century, is situated at the bottom of the town, near the old 
harbour. There are also several proprietary and district churches, 
namely, St. Paul, in the centre of the town; St. James, in the east; 
All Sai on the parade at the west end; St. Mark, at the upper 
or north end of the town; and St. Luke, in the south-east or lower 
part of the town. There are several chapels for Wesleyan Methodists 
and other Dissenters, both French and English, and two Roman 
Catholic chapels, The theatre isa neat edifice, with a light portico; the 
court-house, situated in the Royal Square, an open-flagged space in the 
lower part of the town, is a plain structure, too small for the business 
furnished by the increased numbers of the population. The courts 
held in it are presided over by the bailiff, assisted by two or more of 
the , or elected civil magistrates, The States of the island also 
hold their meetings in the same house. In Royal Square are reading- 
rooms, and a gallery of art. The market-place is a large and well 
constructed flagged area in the centre of the town. The market days 
are Wednesday and Saturday. 

Fort Regent, the principal fortification, at the south side of the 
town, commands the coast and the adjoining country. It is an 
irregular fort with outworks and flanking defences, and is remarkably 
strong ; it was finished in 1812, and is said to have cost 1,000,0002. 
Elizabeth Castle, another fortification, is built on a ledge of rocks 
about a mile distant from the shore, to which it is accessible at low 
water by a bridge, or naturally formed causeway, consisting of shingle 
and sand. It is defended by bastions and curtains, with heavy guns 
on the lower or sea faces; and with paige and revetments on the 
upper bastions, defended by caronad long guns. It is capable 
of containing 600 men. Within the last ten years the town of St. 
P ean has nearly panies Saat In the neighbourhood are numerous 

we houses, with neatly laid-out grounds and gardens, the residences 
of eer and island yisitors, The British residents amount to 
ards of 5000, the greater number of whom reside in St. Helier and 
adjoining parish of St. Saviour, The labourers are principally 

E with some Scotch and French, and, since the commencement 
of the harbour of refuge, and other works, a large proportion of Irish. 
The harbour is very extensive; it consists of the inner or old harbour 
and the outer or new harbour. The outer harbour, commenced in 
1841 and completed in 1846, is called Victoria Pier, the Queen 
having landed at it when she visited Jersey on the 2nd and 3rd of 
September, 1846. The western arm of the new harbour is near three 
quarters of a mile in length, with a broad and commodious quay, and 
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a raised promenade, with landing steps, and a very broad slip at the 
southern end, where boats can easily land their passengers at all times 
of the tide when there is water within the harbour. The new North 
Pier is very commodious. The whole of the expense attending these 
works is defrayed by means of a duty levied on wines and spirits. 
St. Helier has regular stands of coaches, as in the large towns in 
England, which ply for very moderate fares ; there are also omnibuses, 
which run to different parts of the island. : 

St. Aubin, in the parish of St, Brelade, situated at the western end 
of St. Helier Bay, is but thinly inhabited. The harbour is small but 
convenient. The little town has a very picturesque appearance ; and 
the prospect from the adjoining height, called Noirmont, is very fine 
and extensive. St. Aubin has a pier, and is protected by a battery, 
known as St. Aubin’s Castle. There are a chapel of ease, a Wesleyan 
Methodist, and an Independent chapel. In the town is a market-place. 

Gorey, is in the parish of St. Martin, although hitherto returned 
with Gronyille parish. It is situated on Grouville Bay, and is built 
partly close to the sea and partly on the height which rises towards 
Mont Orgueil Castle. The importance of Gorey depends on its oyster 
fishery. The larger oysters are sent to St. Helier for sale, the smaller 
are sold and transported to the English oyster-beds. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Gorey is Mont Orgueil Castle, once the principal fortress 
of the island, It stands on a head-land between St. Catherife and 
Grouville bays, and is a picturesque and striking object. It was the 
place of confinement of Prynne, and the residence of Charles IT. during 
part of his exile. 

Of the villages in the island may be named Beaumont in St. Peter’s 
parish, Conuerie in St. Brelade’s, Georgetown, a suburb of St. Helier, 
La Croiserie in Trinity parish, Le Bourg in St. Clement's parish, and 
Millbrook in the parish of St. Laurens, 

Jersey contains several primeval antiquities, chiefly stone circles 
and cromlechs similar to those noticed in our account of GUERNSEY. 
Scattered over the island are the ancient manor-houses, and there are 
numerous modern villas, especially near the towns. Every house and 
cottage, not ina street, has its garden. Myrtles, hydrangeas, and 
yarious other plants, which in England commonly require shelter, 
grow luxuriantly in the open air. 

Much of what has been said of the state of society and the constity- 
tion of the local government in Guernsey will apply to Jersey. The 
spirit of independence is very generally diffused; industry, the love of 
gain, and frugality are characteristics of the island character, Bacon 
is very generally used by labourers at their principal meal. -With the 
liquor in which the bacon is boiled is made a soup peculiar to Jersey, 
adding to it some vegetable, usually cabbage, turnip, parsnip, or potato. 
The people are generally healthy, and many live to a great age. 

The States of Jersey consist of the governor and the bailly of the 
royal court, both appointed by the crown: the 12 judges or ‘jurats’ 
of the royal court (the court of judicature for the island in civil and 
criminal cases), elected to office for life by the suffrage of the rate- 
payers; the rectors of the parishes, appointed to their livings by the 
governor; and the 12 constables elected every three years, one for 
each parish, by the inhabitants, The officers of the crown have seats, 
and can speak, but not vote. The ‘ viconte,’ or high sheriff, and the 
two ‘denonciateurs,’ or under sheriffs, occupy seats in the assembly 
as its officers, 

The dean of Jersey, who is appointed by the crown and is always 
rector of one of the 12 parishes, is at the head of the church of the 
island, and holds a spiritual court, from which there is an appeal to 
the see of Winchester. The livings are generally small (the great 
tithes going to the crown), and there are no pluralities, Some addi- 
tion was made a few years since to some of the poorest of the 
livings by the ecclesiastical commissioners, There are two ancient 
chartered schools, those of St. Anastase, and St. Manelier. St. Manelier’s, 
founded in 1497, has an income from endowment of about 100/ a 
year, and had 40 scholars in 1851. Victoria College, St. Heliers, 
founded in 1852, had 130 scholars in 1853. The foundation-stone 
of the building was laid on her Majesty’s 30th birthday, May 24th, 
1849. The cost of its erection (8000/.), has been defrayed from the 
proceeds of the duty on wines and spirits. The island hospital, or 
poor-house, is a large and handsome building, situated near the western 
extremity of the town; in it are placed the aged who are destitute, a 
great number of sick persons, and a large number of children, orphans, 
or foundlings. A good school for the children is attached to the 
hospital ; a shoemaker’s and tailor’s shop is in the building ; in a chapel 
adjoining week-day and Sunday services are held. The number of 
inmates in 1851 was 426, 

There are several newspapers published in the island, some in 
French and others in English ; they are for the most part devoted to 
the interests of the island; the English papers report more fully than 
those in French political matters connected with England, 

The trade of Jersey, owing to the privileges possessed by the 
islanders, is very considerable. The agricultural produce of the 
island, potatoes, apples, cider, butter, cows, and other live stock, are 
sent to England; the articles required for the consumption of the 
island being in a considerable degree supplied from France. 

The shipping returns furnished to Parliament give the figures for 
the Channel Islands without distinguishing the proportions belonging 
to each island. More than half of the ships and tonnage returned for 
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the Channel Islands may be considered as belonging to Jersey. The 
number and tonnage of vessels entered as belonging to the Channel 
Islands on December 31st, 1853, were as follows :—Sailing-vessels 
under 50 tons, 207, tonnage 5445 ; above 50 tons, 286, tonnage 43,743: 
with 1 steam-vessel of 21 tons, and 4 of 271 tons te burden. 
The number and tonnage of vessels entered and cleared during 1853 
in the colonial and foreign trade, were :—Sailing-vessels, inwards 
1285, tonnage 62,993 ; outwards 1365, tonnage 63,031 : steam-vessels, 
inwards 83, tonnage 9045; outwards 102, tonnage 10,705. 

The general hi of the Channel Islands has been noticed else- 
where, (Gemnssny| Jersey was the Cwsarea of the Romans. In 
the reign of Edward III. this island was unsuccessfully attacked by 
Du Guesclin, constable of France. In the war of the Roses it was 
attacked by a Norman baron, Pierre de Breze, who, after holding part 
of the island for a time, was forced to surrender. Henry VIL., while 
Earl of Richmond and an exile; and Charles IL, while an exile, both 
before and after his father’s death, found refuge in Jersey, which was 
held for Charles by Sir George Carteret, until taken by the Parlia- 
mentarians under Admiral Blake and General Haines. During the 
first American war, Jersey was thrice attacked. The third attack was 
in December, 1780, when the Baron de Rullecourt landed with 700 
men, took possession of St. Helier, made the lieutenant-governor, 
Major Corbet, prisoner, and induced him to sign a capitulation. The 
British troops and island militia, under Major Pierson, next in command, 
refused to ise the capitulation; and attacking the French, 
killed Rullecourt, with the greater part of his men, and obliged the 
rest to surrender. Major Pierson fell in the beginning of the attack. 

The island possesses a well organised and well drilled body of 
militia, divided into six regiments, for the defence of the island. They 
are called the North, East, North-West, South-West, St. Helier, and 
St. Laurens battalions. Each of these battalions has from four to 
eight companies, with competent officers; they are clothed at the 
expense of the crown, but receive no pay. Field batteries are attached 
to each regiment. All persons, between the ages of 16 and 60, are 
liable to serve in the Jersey militia, but those who do not wish to 
serve are excused on payment of one pound annually, which is appro- 
7 =e to the aponte of ~ horses used in the batteries. 

: munication from J ; Parliamentary Papers. 

JERSEY, NEW. [New a ) 

JERUSALEM, the ancient capital of the Holy Land, the centre of 
the ancient Jewish religion and polity, is situated in 31° 46’ 43" N. lat., 
35° 13’ E. long., at an elevation of 2000 feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean, 29 miles E. from the nearest point of the shore of that 
sea, and 21 miles W. from the mouth of the Jordan in the Dead Sea. 
It is identical with Salem, the city of Melchizedek, which appears in 
the latter half of the name; the first half is most probably a corrup- 
tion of Jebus, a name which the city, or part of it, ba for nearly five 
centuries after the entrance of the Israelites into the Promised 
As the city stood at the junction of the territories of the Amorites, 
the Jebusites, and the Hittites, it is highly probable (and the Egyptian 
monuments strongly confirm this supposition) that it was inhabited 
in pre-Israelitish times by all three in common, the ascendancy resting 
in the Amorites and the Jebusites successively, It is supposed also that 
there were originally two towns or strongholds corresponding to the 
upper and lower cities of after times, the upper city being identical 
with the Canaanitish Jebus, the stronghold of the Jebusites, who 

btained the on the extinction of the power of the 
Amorites in the person of Adonizedek. According to Josephus 
(Antiq. v.) the Israelites occupied the lower city for a time, but were 
expelled by the garrison of the upper city, which was held uninter- 
ruptedly by the Jebusites from about 3.c. 1585 to B.c. 1049. About 
this latter date David drove the Jebusites from their stronghold, 
inclosed the upper and lower towns within one wall, and made the 
city thus formed the capital of his kingdom. The name Jebusalem 
thus naturally originating would be changed for the sake of euphony 
into Jerusalem ; or it might be that the change was made in order to 
avoid a name of evil omen (which all ancient nations seem to have 
dreaded), Jebusalem in Hebrew meaning a ‘ trampling down of peace,’ 
whereas Jerusalem signifies the ‘abode of peace.’ fe is no objection 
to the derivation just given that the name Jerusalem occurs in the 
Scripture narrative before the time of David: it is not the only name 
that is used in the Old Testament by anticipation. The Rabbis, who 
are followed by Lightfoot and others, derive the first part of the name 
from Jireh in Jehovah-jireh, the title given by Abraham to Mount 
Moriah (Gen. xxii.). 

From the name and office of Melchi-zedek (‘righteous king”) and 
Adoni-zedek (‘righteous lord’) the city seems to have in 
Canaanitish times a religious as well asa political centre. ‘The most 
ancient name of the city, discovered on the Egyptian monuments of 
Sethos and Sesostris favour this view. These monuments (as explained 
in Mr. Osburn’s ‘ Egypt, her Testimony to the Truth’) represent in 
succession the siege of a city, then a fortress of the Amorites, by 
Sethos IL; a joint embassy of Jebnaites and Hittites to Sesostris 
entreating that king for aid against the Ammonites then laying siege 
to the city; the advance of the Egyptian army, and a great battle on 
a hill to thesouth of the city. From the pictorial representation of the 
site of the city showing its surrounding valleys and its river (Kedron) 
running into the north part of the Dead Sea, there can be no question 
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that - pe Rog- ewes a occupied the site ot Jemma ie 
name of the city is written in hieroglyphs on one o' towers, 

when ‘conelatell dele ic gives Chadash, in Hebrew Kadash or 
Kadesh ‘the Holy.’ The Syrian city of re Palestine, described 
by Herodotus (iii. 5) as not much smaller than Sardis, and which he 
states (ii. 159) was taken by Pharach-Necho after his victory at 
Magdolum (an evident corruption of 0), can be no 
Kadesh. This ancient name survived in the Syrian 


ere to native names, 
The Greek form of Jerusalem was Hiero-solyma, 
which means ‘ holy’ but this is probably a mere accident, as in sound 
it is as near as possible an exact equivalent of the first half of the 
Hebrew name. The name Sion sometimes given to the city is merely 
an extension of a to the whole. The name Jlia Capitolina 
given to it after it was rebuilt and colonised by Hadrian never took 
hold on the native population, and was probably used only on coins 
and in state papers, Among the native races the city is now known 
ber the designation El-Kods. 7 
site of Jerusalem is an elevated piece of ground within a basin 
a between this spot and the outward 
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except towards the north. The inclosed platform extends about 1 
yards from north to south, and (in the widest part) 1100 yards front 
east to fully. displayed like ¢ slope from + en o 
town is fu i , like a panorama, to view i 

the east, head is uneven, The south-western part of the site 
is occupied by Mount Sion, on which stood the stronghold of the 
Jebusites. To the north-east of this, but separated from it 
ravine or valley called by Josephus Tyropoieon (or Cheese- 
Mount Acra, the site of the Lower City, or Salem ; east of thi 
lies Mount Moriah, the site of the Temple, from which a spur called 
Ophel, or Ophia, extends to the southern wall, between the Tyro- 
poieon and the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The — bie ap 
though distinctly traceable, is now shallow, ly fille 


(on which the Temple stood), and Mount Acra, are now scarcely 
distinguishable as elevations, from the filling up of the interjacent 
valleys. Except at Mount Sion the general level of the site is below 
that of the immediately surrounding country. 

On the west and south of the site is the Valley of Hinnom; on the 
east the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The Valley of Hinnom originates 
in a depression containing an a about 500 yards westward 
of the north-western angle of the modern wall; it thence runs south 
and east along the western and southern sides of Mount Sion, to the 
east of which the Tyropoieon opens into it. About 800 yards from 
the upper pool is another and a larger pond called the Lower Pool; 
and to the south of the valley, nearly opposite Mount Sion, is a high 
rocky hill called the Hill of Evil Council, from the tradition that 
Annas, father-in-law to Caiaphas the high priest, had a residence 
it. (St. John, xviii. 13,14, 24.) A little below some ruins on the 
is the Potters’ Field, the white clay of which is still worked. 

On the north-west side of the city is a broad swell of land extending 
in a north-east direction for about 1500 yards, between the upper 
pool of the Valley of Hinnom and the Tombs of the Kings, 
are situated at the head of the Valley of rome ene This valley 
then commences at the extreme north of the Wall of Agrippa, more 
than 800 yards beyond the precincts of the modern city, and runs first 
to the east, and then turning abruptly south it skirts the eastern wall 
and meets the Valley of Hinnom at the south-eastern angle of the 
city. From this junction a valley runs south-eastward to the Dead 
Sea. In ancient times the brook Kedron flowed through the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat. In this valley are many ancient tombs, 


innom (which is now called Birket- 
es-Sultan), is a mass of ing su to be the tombs of David 
and the succeeding kings of Judah. The Pool of Siloam is now filled 
up and cultivated as a garden; a small tank however still fixes the 
site. On the eastern ET ee ee 
hills called the Mount of Olives, on the highest point of which is 
built the church of the Ascension. On an eminence a little farther 
south are the tombs of the Prophets. South from Mount Olivet, 
and to the east of the junction of the three valleys, is the Mount of 
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Offence, on which Solomon erected altars for idolatrous worship ; and 
in the southern valley, between the mounts-of Offence and Evil 
Council, is a deep well, called the Well of Nehemiah, or Job, and 
su to be identical with Enrogel, or the Well of the Spies, 
situated on the border of Judah and Benjamin. (Josh. xv. 7.) There 
is scarcely any incident mentioned in Scripture, as connected with 
Jerusalem and its neighbourhood, of which the site is not pointed out. 

“The houses,” says Chateaubriand, “ are massive squares, very low, 
without chimneys or windows; they terminate in flat terraces or in 
domes, and have all the appearance of prisons or sepulchres. The 
whole would present a perfect level to the eye, were it not for the 
belfries of the churches and the minarets of the mosques.” The 
streets, narrow, unpaved, and gloomy, rise and fall with the inequalities 
of the site. In the dark vaulted bazaars are a few miserable shops. 

The Moslems have appropriated the site of Solomon’s Temple to 
their own worship. The renowned mosque built by the Khalif Omar 
is an octangular structure surmounted by a dome, and stands upon 
an elevated platform paved with polished marble. This is in the 
midst of a grand q' le called Haram-es-Sherif, or the Noble 
Sanctuary (1489 feet by 995 feet), which contains at its southern 
extremity another mosque, that of El-Aksa, which was originally a 
Christian church built by Justinian. The site of the ancient Acro- 

is, originally called Baris, but after its enlargement and embellish- 
ment by Herod the Great, Antonia, stood in the north-west angle of 
the Temple inclosure. It was at once a castle and a palace; a defence 
to the Temple, as the Temple was to the city itself. This building 
was the official residence of the Roman procurator of Judwa and his 
a: and its site is now occupied by the Seraiyah, which comprises 

official residence of the Turkish pasha who governs Jerusalem 
and the quarters of the garrison. But to the thousands of Christian 
pilgrims who yearly visit Jerusalem the great object of interest is the 
chureh that contains the sepulchre of Ghrist, to redeem which from 
infidel hands was the object of the Crusades, This church was one 
of the numerous foundations of the empress Helena. As a whole 
this extensive structure takes a prolonged oblong figure, with irregular 
extensions in particular parts for the sake of comprehending the 
various spots connected with the death and burial of Christ; for this 
church is not only supposed to contain the sepulchre, but the scene 
of the Crucifixion, Among other noteworthy objects are the monas- 
teries of the several Catholic communities, the Greek convent of 
St. Constantine near the Holy Sepulchre, and the Armenian convent of 
St. James, on the highest point of Mount Sion; and the colleges or 
hospitals of the Moslems in the vicinity of the mosques. The other 
public buildings of Jerusalem are not of much importance. 

Jerusalem is in shape an irregular square; it is surrounded by a 
high embattled wall, built of cut-stone by the Sultan Suliman in 1542, 
and has four gates facing the cardinal points—the Jaffa Gate on the 
west, the Damascus Gate on the north, St. Stephen’s or St. Mary’s 
(Bab-Sitti-Miriam) Gate on the east, and Sion Gate on the south. A 
line drawn from the Damascus to the Sion Gate, and another drawn 
from the Jaffa Gate to the southern part of the Haram-es-Sherif, 
would divide the city into the four quarters by which it is usually dis- 
tinguished. These are—the Christian quarter to the north-west; the 
Armenian quarter to the south-west; the Jewish quarter to the 
south-east; and the Moslem quarter, comprising all the rest of the 
city, west and north of the Temple inclosure. The city is about 
24 milesin circumference. The fixed population of the city has been 
variously estimated, some accounts stating it at 30,000, others at 
10,000. About one-half of the population are Moslems, the other half 
are Christians and Jews in about equal numbers, The number of 
Christian pilgrims amounts to a few thousands. 

Melchizedek, king of Salem, came forth to meet Abraham when he 
returned from the slaughter of the kings; and this Salem has been 
identified with Jerusalem, as before stated, and as demonstrated in 
an able article in the ‘Christian Remembrancer’ for October, 1849. 
When the Israelites entered Canaan they found the place in the 
occupation of the Jebusites. The lower city was taken and burnt by 
the children of Judah (Judges, i. 8); but the Jebusites had so strongly 
fortified themselves in the upper city, on Mount Zion, that they 
Maintained themselves in possession of it till the time of David. 
That monarch expelled the Jebusites from Mount Zion, and made 
Jernsalem the metropolis of his kingdom, B.c. 1049, His son Solomon 
built the temple on Mount Moriah, and further embellished the city 
with palaces and public buildings. Jerusalem was sacked by the 
Philistines and Arabs in the reign of Jehoram, about B.c. 884, and 
subsequently by the Israelites about B.c. 808. When invested by the 
armies of erib, who encamped on the hill of Bezetha, after- 
wards the site of the new city, it was miraculously delivered B.c, 713. 
Samba xxii. 21.) From the carrying away of Manasseh to Babylon, 


ie 


of Zedekiah, appointed to the nominal dignity of king, brought 
Nebuchadnezzar a third time against the city, B.c. 587, when the 
Temple and all the buildings of Jerusalem were destroyed by fire, 
and the walls levelled to the ground. The first decree of Cyrus 
in favour of the Jews dates in B.c. 538 ; the decree contemplates the 
restoration of the Temple, which however was vexatiously delayed 
for about 120 years, The rebuilding of the city went on still more 
slowly, and it was not till B.c. 385 that the city and its walls were 
completely restored. The city came (B.C. 332) under the power of 
Alexander the Great, who, according to Josephus, visited Jerusalem 
after the capture of Gaza. After Alexander's death the city and the 


whole of Judza fell successively under the Ptolemies of Egypt and the - 


Seleucide of Syria, who conferred many favours on Jerusalem and 
the Jews. The city for a long period enjoyed peace and prosperity 
under these princes, until its internal dissensions subjected it to 
Antiochus Epiphanes, B.c. 175, through whose tyranny the Temple was 
stripped of its costly vessels, the city walls demolished, and an idol- 
altar erected in the Holy of Holies, whereon swine were offered in 
daily sacrifice. The Jews were massacred not only in Jerusalem but in 
many parts of Judea, and the most strenuous measures were taken to 
extirpate the Jewish religion and to establish Greek paganism in its 
stead. An insurrection headed by Matathias and his five sons followed, 
and resulted in a national revolution which secured for the Jewsa greater 
amount of independence than they had enjoyed since the captivity. 
This state of things continued under the Maccabees until the conquest 
of the country by the Romans with one short interval, about B.c. 135, 
when the city in the reign of John Hyrcanus was taken by Antiochus 
Sidetes, and the walls which had been restored by Judas Maccabeeus 
were again demolished. Pompey captured Jerusalem B.c. 63, and 
levelled part of the fortifications. Crassus on his way to Parthia 
plundered the Temple, B.c. 54. The Parthians, who had been called 
in by Antigonus to aid him agairist Herod, son of Antipater, sacked 
Jerusalem 8.0, 40. Herod, who had been appointed king by the 
senate, gained possession of his capital only after a long siege in which 
he was assisted by Roman soldiers. He built the fortress Antonia, 
which was so named in honour of his patron Mark Antony, and 
restored the Temple, but erected a theatre and circus, and instituted 
games in honour of the emperor, after the usual pagan fashion. On the 
death of Herod and the banishment of his son Archelaus, Judea became 
a Roman province within the prefecture of Syria, and was governed 
by a subordinate officer called procurator, who however was invested 
with the power of life and death. Coponius was the first procurator, 
A.D. 7. Pontius Pilate, who was procurator (A.D. 26-36), and under 
whom the Jews crucified the Saviour of mankind on the hill of 
Calvary, which is now inclosed with the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
in the Christian quarter of the city, seized the sacred Corban, and 
constructed the aqueduct still existing, which crosses the valley of 
Hinnom on nine arches to the north of the Birket-es-Sultan, and con- 
veys water from Etham, or the Pools of Solomon, two miles south of 
Bethlehem, to the t mosque, In A.D. 70 occurred the terrible 
siege and destruction of the city by the Roman army under Titus; 
the siege occupied 100,000 men from the 14th of April till the 8th of 
September, as the three walls, the fortress Antonia, and the Temple 
had to be taken in detail, so that the operation involved five distinct 
sieges. By force or fire the whole city was utterly demolished with 
the exception of the palace of Herod, which with its gardens occupied 
the north-western angle of Mount Sion, and the three adjacent towers 
of Hippicus, Phasaelus, and Mariamne, which stood on the northern 
wall of the upper city to the north of the palace. These buildings 
were spared to serve as barracks for a Roman legion which was left 
to crush any fresh insurrection of the Jews who soon returned to 
occupy the ruins. Sixty years after its destruction the site was visited 
by Hadrian (4.p. 130), who conceived the idea of rebuilding it; and 
this idea he carried out, though thwarted for some time by insurrec- 
tionary outbreaks. Palaces, a theatre, temples, and other public 
buildings required for a Roman population, were erected. A temple 
built to Jupiter Capitolinus occupied the once sacred inclosure on 
Mount Moriah, and over the site of the Holy Sepulchre rose a tetrastyle 
fane in honour of Venus. From the new city, which was styled A‘lia 
Capitolina, part of Mount Sion was excluded as at present. Under 
Constantine the city, which had already been a place of pilgrimage for 
Christians, recovered its former name; and the empress Helena added 
new attractions to it by the erection of churches, and by the 
designation of other sacred sites. The church of the Holy Sepulchre 
was dedicated a.p, 336. The pagans again became interested in 
Jerusalem under the apostate Julian, who permitted the Jews to 
rebuild the temple: the defeat of their attempt is related b 

Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 1.). The city was still further embel- 
lished with churches and hospitals by Justinian. 
churches and all the sacred places of the city were desolated by the 
Persians under Chosroes and by the Jews, who to the number of 
26,000 accompanied him from Galilee to gratify their hereditary hatred 
against the Christians, of whom they massacred 90,000 of all ages and 
of both sexes. The churches were soon after restored by Modestus. 
Heraclius visited Jerusalem in a.p. 629. In a.p. 634, after an invest- 
ment of four months, the city capitulated to the Khalif Omar; and 
with the exception of a short interval, to be noticed presently, Jeru- 
salem has since remained in the hands of the followers of Mohammed. 
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In 1076 the Khalif of Egypt lost Jerusalem, which then fell to the 
Turks, and the horrible cruelties practised by these new conquerors 
upon the Christians of the Holy Land, bed in a letter to Pope 
Urban IL. by Simeon, patriarch of Jerusalem, and more fully dwelt upon 
in the fiery harangues of Peter the Hermit, himself the bearer of the 
letter and an eye-witness of the sufferings of the Christians, led to 
the first Crusade, in which the flower of the chivalry of oar took 
arms to rescue the Holy Places from the hands of the Infi An 
immense host, 700,000 strong, headed by Godefroi de Bouillon, laid 
siege to Nicwa, May 14, 1097: that city surrendered on the 20th of 
June following. On swept the host, conquering, but diminishing in 

- numbers. June 3, 1098, Antioch fell by assault, and after having 
taken and garrisoned the principal towns of the coast and the interior, 
the sioge of Jerusalem was opened June 7, 1099, with an effective 
force of only 21,000 infantry and 1500 cavalry; and at the end of 
thirty-nine days, on Wednesday the 15th of July, at three ‘o'clock in 
the afternoon, they forced their way into the city, massacred the 
garrison and the inhabitants without distinction, and then—bloods 
stained, barefooted, shedding tears, and singing hymns—they prostrated 
themselves before the Holy Sepulchre, the object of their long labours 
and perils, Contrary to the advice of the bishops a king was chosen, 
and Jerusalem became the capital of a Christian kingdom, 

We can here merely give the names and dates of the several kings. 
Godefroi de Bouillon, elected July 23, 1099; died July 18, 1100. 
Baudouin L., brother of Godefroi, reigned till April 1118. Baudouin IL, 
a relation of the former king, and eldest son of Hugues, count of 
Rethel, was crowned on Easter Sunday, 1118; died August 21, 1131. 
He was succeeded by his son-in-law, Foulques, count of Anjou, who 
was crowned on the 14th of September 1131, and died in 1144, 
Bandouin IIL, son of Foulques, was crowned with his mother, Melis- 
senda, on Christmas-day 1144, when he was only 18 years of age. He 
rebuilt and fortified Gaza, and took the city of Ascalon. Dying 
without issue, February 10, 1162, he was succeeded by his brother, 
Amauri I, who reigned till July 11, 1173. Baudouin IV., the 
Leper, son of Amauri, died March 16, 1186, Baudouin V., son of 
William of Montferrat and Sibylla, sister of Baudouin IV., succeeded 
his uncle at the age of five years, under the regency of the Count of 
Tripoli, and died at St. Jean d’Acre within a year. Gui de Lusignan, 
second husband of Sibylla, the mother of the late king, was crowned 
king of Jerusalem in the middle of September 1186. In this reign 
the arms of Saladin prevailed against the Christians, who were 
defeated in a terrible battle, which lasted three days, near Tiberias, in 
1187. Gui himself was taken prisoner, and Jerusalem again opened 
its gates to a Moslem conqueror, after fourteen days’ siege, October 
2, 1187. Antioch, Tyre, and Tripoli were the only considerable places 
loft in the hands of the Christians, and the kingdom of Jerusalem 
may be said to have terminated; for notwithstanding the brilliant 
exploits of the third Crusade under Philippe Auguste and the English 
Coeur de Lion, the kings afterwards appointed—Conrad, 1192; Henri, 
1192 (both appointed by Coeur de Lion); Amauri IL, 1197; John de 
Brienne, 1210—enjoyed a barren title, and reigned at St. Jean d’ Acre. 
John de Brienne went to France for aid against the Mussulmans in 1223, 
and whilst there married his daughter to the emperor Frederick IL., 
who in consequence assumed the title of King of Jerusalem, and 
by treaty with Meledin, the sultan of Egypt, e his entry into the 
capital March 17, 1229, but he returned to Europe in May mle 
leaving Richard Felingher governor of the country, which soon fe! 
into a state of anarchy. In 1239 Radul, a brother of the count of 
Soissons, who had married Alice, widow of Hugh, king of Cyprus, 
claimed the kingdom in right of his wife, who was grand-daughter 
of Amauri L, but disgusted with the reception he met with from the 
Christian chiefs he left Palestine and his wife and returned to France. 
Jerusalem was then besieged by Nodgemeddin, the sultan of Damascus, 
and taken in a few days. In 1241 however, Saleh-Ismail, sultan of 
Damascus, gave up to the Christians Ascalon, which he had just taken 
from the Knights Hospitallers, Jerusalem, and some other strong 
places, in order to baye them for allies in a war which he meditated 
against the sultan of Egypt. The Chorasmian Turks, driven from 
the country by the Tartars, swept over Palestine in 1244, and in 
October of that year took Jerusalem, where they exercised the greatest 
cruelties, Since then no Christian prince has possessed the city of 
Jerusalem. 

(Josephus; Tacitus, Hist. v.; Eusebius; Procopius; Aristeas; 
Schultz, Jerusalem ; Robinson, Biblical Researches ; Osburn, Egypt, 
her Teatimony to the Truth ; Bartlett, Walks about Jerusalem ; Lynch, 
Bzxpedition to the River Jordan; Williams, Holy City ; De Sauley, 
Voyage en Syrie ; Christian Remembrancer, vol. xviii.; Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography; L'Art de Vérifier les Dates, vols. iv. 
and v.; Chateaubriand, 7'ravels.) 

JESSULMEER. [(Hrxpustay.] 

JETHOU. [Guernsey.]) 

JHANSL [Bunpetounp.] 

JIDDA. [Anasta.] 

JIHUN, RIVER. (Ayatotia; Bapakusuan; Kutva.] 

JOACHIMSTHAL. [Eorn. 

JOA’NNINA, or JA’NINA, a city of Albania, situated in a valley 
in the heart of that province, on the south-western bank of a lake, from 
which a subterraneous stream flows into the Kalamd (the Thyamis of 


the ancient Greeks), in 39° 47’ N, lat,, 20° 53’ E, long. : its population 
is variously estimated, but perhaps does not exceed 12,000, although 
oe state it at 30,000. Its site is about 1000 feet above the level of 

e sea. 
The origin and early history of this town are very obscure. In the 
later period of the Drempeeseaies Siapsdedly x00 to be Gna 
city of Greece west of Mount Pindus. It is probably not very far 
from the site of the ancient Dodona. In the 7th and following centu- 
ries to the 11th, the country around became a field of contention 
between the B tine Greeks and the Wallachians and Slavonians, 
large colonies of whom settled in the district; but Janina seems to 
have continued in the hands of the Greeks till the year 1082, when it 
was taken by the Normans under Bohemond (son of Robert Guiscard), 
who defeated the emperor Alexius Comnenus under the walls of the 
town. In 1482 it fell into the hands of the Turks, An unsuccessful 
attempt made by the Albanian Greeks in 1611, to shake off the 
Turkish yoke, led to their expulsion from the old or fortified part of 
the town, and to the extension of the city along the shores of the lake 
on each side of the fortress, Janina was the capital of the famous 
Ali Pasha, under whom it contained 40,000 inhabitants, incl! 
the garrison, 16 mosques, 8 Greek churches, the seraglio and 
of the pasha, the fortress mentioned above, and two 
Coulia and Litharitza, When Ali found himself no longer 
defend his capital against the Turks, he ordered it to be set 
So great was the destruction that followed, that the city has 
deserted and ruined appearance. The house situated on 
island opposite to the insula on which the fortress s 
bears marks of the violence used in the murder of Ali. 
consular agent resides in Janina, The plain round Janina, 
formed the territory of Dodona, yields fruit and grain of most 
in abundance, 

The Lake of Janina is in its greatest length 12 or 14 miles measured 
from north-west to south-east; the greatest breadth is about 5 miles, 
the least about half a mile toa mile. It is bounded on the north-east 
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island were several convents, Ali, 
who had a house on it, kept a herd of red deer. The abounds 
with fish; among them are pike, perch, carp, tench, and eels, Myriads 
ms Ne breed in the covert of the lofty reeds which 2 

e lake. 

The lake is very commonly represented as divided into two parts, 
the north-western part being called the lake of Lapsista, the south- 
eastern that of Janina. But the middle part is rather a marsh than a 
lake, and is traversed by two long channels which connect the two 
portions of the lake. The lake of Lapsista is much reduced in its 
dimensions in summer, and maize is grown on the desiccated ground. 
The waters of both lakes are absorbed by subterranean channels; 
that which communicates with the river & is in the lake of 
Lapsista. * 

JOHANNA. [Anzuay. 

JOHANNISBERG,. [Nassav. 

JOHN, ST. [Antiava; New Brunswick ; NEwPOUNDLAND.] 

JOHN, ST., RIVER. [Canapa.] 

JOHNSTOWN. [Renrrewsuree.]} 

JOLIBA, [Quorra. 

JOLIET. [Ittrron, 

JOPPA. [Jarpa.] 

JORDAN, RIVER, 

JORULLO, [Mxxico, 

JOSE, SAN. [Cosra-Rica.] 

JOST VAN DYK. [Viretn Isianps.] 

JOUDPOOR. [Hixpusray.] 

JOUILLAC. [Corrize.] 

JUAN DE ULLOA. [Mextco.j 

JUAN DEL RIO. [Mxxtco.] 

JUAN FERNANDEZ [Cui] 

JUBBULPOOR., [Hixpustay.] 

JUDAA, [Pavestine. 

JULIAN ALPS, [Atps; Avstrtia.] 

JULICH-CLEVE-BERG, a former sub-division of Rhenish Prussia, 
consisting of the three duchies of Jiilich, Cleves, and Berg, which 
now form the governments of CoLogne, Disseiporr, and a part of 
that of Aachen in the Rhein-Provinz, Bera and Cieves have been 
already noticed in this work. The town of Jiilich, from which the 
dachy of Jiilich or Jiiliers was named, stands on the Roér, about 
26 miles W. from Cologne, and has 3800 inhabitants, who manu- 
facture soap, leather, and vinegar. It is fortified. Jiilich is the 
ancient Juliacum which is mentioned in the ‘Itinerary’ of Antoninus. 
After the withdrawal of the Romans from this part of me onrae 
the town gave title to imperial counts, one of whom, Gi ye 
assisted the emperor Henry the Fowler in, his war against the 
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A.D. 933. The emperor Charles IV. in 1356 erected the 
county into a duchy in favour of Girard’s descendants. On the 
extinction of this family in 1609, Maurice of Nassau seized the duchy, 
which was taken from him by the Spaniards under the Count of Berg 
in 1622. At the peace of the the territory was made over to 
the Palatine house of Neuburg, in which it remained till 1794, when 
the French took possession of it, and incorporated it with the 

of Roér. On the downfall of Napoleon I, the duchy 
came into the possession of Prussia. 


JUMETZ. AULT. ] 

JUMILLAC-LE-GRAND. [Dorpooye.] 

JUMNA. USTAN. ] 

JURA, leshire, Scotland, an island of the Hebrides, in the 


continuous mountain , elevated towards the south into five 
distinct points, of which the 
ise to the height of 1083 feet. eg portion of cultivated land on 


JURA, a in the east of France, is bounded N. by the 
departments of Haute-Sadne and Doubs, E. by Switzerland, S. by the 
department of Ain, and W. by those of Sadne-et-Loire and Cote-d’Or. 


y 
was 315,355; in 1846 it amounted to 316,150; andin 1851 to 313,299, 
which last gives 162°5 inhabitants to a square mile, being 12:0 below 
the square mile for the whole of France. The depart- 

of the old province Franche-Comté, 
Mountains which traverse it. 
Produce.—The surface is diversified b: 
Two-thirds of its extent are covered wi! 
which the highest summits in the 
La-Déle, and Mont-Poupet, which rise to respective 
of 5959, 5513, and 6000 feet above the sea. The surface 
throughout its whole length three very marked and distinct 
. The western part, which consists of a low plain about 
; 2, the first mountain elevation, which rising suddenl: 
in forms a plateau nearly 10 miles wide; and 3, the high 
ict to east of the other two, consisting of lofty 

valleys, and extending in width as far as the other 
ther. The soil of the plain, which consists of a 
alternate beds of earth and shingle, is very 
rye, maize, buckwheat, hemp, &c. On the 
calcareous 


and bem dees pimps barley, oats, 
ges <p anarps the ates stony and a 

in some parts a li oats are uced ; but there 
acctecs preare: cenhdcs, during summer, from June to Ocfober, 
great numbers of cattle and horses are fed. 

Farming on the Mountains.—During summer the chilets, 
or -constructed huts, on the heights, serve as habitations for 
the herds, stores for the dairy produce, and as sheds for the cattle; 
in these the cows are milked, and butter and cheese made. There is 
one herdsman for every 20 cows, and one cheesemaker for every 80. 
The cows from the different communes pasture in separate inclosures, 
300 or 400 acres in extent, and surrounded by a wall of 
$ ‘come of their own accord to the chilet to be 
the herdsman, and immediately after returh to pasture, for 
lair in the chalet. In these annual migrations of the 
milking of the cows and the making of the cheese and 
entirely managed by men. An account is kept of the 
milk given by the cows of each owner, so 2s to apportion 
of the butter and cheese made, or of their price when 
the 9th of October (St. Denis’s Day) the little establish- 
broken up, for then or soon after the rigours of a 
set in; the herdsmen tie their wardrobe, no great 
burden, between the horns of the best cows, and the descent is com- 
menced. But, as all the cattle do not come from the same village, 
herdsman follows only his own ; the others, led by some sage old 
their steps to their own village, where finally separating 
to the house of her own master. 
ildings in the mountain districts are in general solidly 
ime, but only 7 feet high, and covered-in with 
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lengths of rough deals, which are kept from being blown a b 
‘umerous stones laid on them. They include x dwallig- hous, 
stable, barn, and hay-loft, all under the same roof, and communi- 
ietlng with cach other. All the animals lair in the same stable, 


which extends quite across the building, and in which they are 
arran; in two rows, head to head, and feed from a manger that 
runs from one end of the apartment to the other. The cattle are 
never littered ; but the floor is covered with loose planks, and over- 
head there is a covering of the same; otherwise the cattle could not 
stand the cold of the winter, which generally lasts from six to eight 
months. In that part of the structure appropriated to the family 
the chief apartment is about 13 feet square; in the centre stands a 
stove, whence the smoke issues through a tube carried up a wide 
chimney, which by means of a trap-door is kept closed on the windy 
side, and serves for a window all the year, and during the deep snows 
for a door also, the ascent being made by means of a short ladder, 
Adjoining this apartment is a chamber containing beds for the father, 
mother, and the daughters of the family ; the sons and men-servants, 
if any, sleep in the hay-loft. 

Hydrography and Communication.—The department is drained by 
a great number of rivers, the principal of which are—the Arn: the 
Dovuss: the Oignon, which bounds it on the north [Douss]: and 
the Loue, which enters it from the department of Doubs, and running 
west enters the river Doubs, a few miles south of Déle. Of these 
the Ain, the Loue, and the Doubs are navigable. Among the smaller 
rivers the most important is the Bienne, which rises near the eastern 
boundary, and passing Morez and St.-Claude it then turns westward 
and falls into the Ain on the left bank, just before that river touches 
the southern boundary. A large quantity of squared timber and 
deals is floated down the Bienne, the Ain, and some of the other 
streams in rafts, to the timber wharfs of Lyon. The north of the 
department is crossed by the Canal-du-Rhéne-au-Rhin. There are 
numerous marshes and lakes in the department, which is traversed 
by 5 imperial, 24 departmental, and by 30 parish roads. As yet (1854) 
there is no railway in the department, but several have been projected, 
among which are a line from Dijon through Déle to Salins; another 
from Chalon to Déle and Besancon, with a branch from Déle south- 
ward through Lons-le-Saulnier to Bourg in the department of Ain. 

Climate.—The climate differs with the elevation of the surface; it 
is intensely cold in the mountains, where the snow lies frequently 
for six months; in the plain, which is cold enough in winter owing 
to the proximity of the snow in the highlands, the air is hot and 
close in summer, but on the plateau it is pure and healthy during 
that season. High winds are frequent at all seasons, and very 
impetuous during winter on the mountains; they are attended by 
heavy rains in spring, and oftentimes in summer also. 

The department contains 1,234,091 acres. Of this area 452,498 
acres are under cultivation ; 124,909 are natural grass land; 51,961 
are under vines; 359,289 are covered with woods and forests; and 
195,242 acres conaist of heaths and moors. The agricultural produce, 
which has been specified before, is barely enough for the consumption. 
Horned cattle are exceedingly numerous; there are but few sheep; 
poultry, bees, game, and fish are abundant. The produce of wine 
amounts to 7,854,000 gallons annually, the best growths being those 
of the districts about Arbois, Chiteau-Chalon, and Lons-le-Saulnier, 
The forests abound with pine and oak timber. 

Geology and Mineralogy.—The north-east of the department is 
occupied by the supercretaceous formations; the rest of the depart- 
ment consists of the strata that lie between the chalk and the new 
red-sandstone; the chalk itself we believe nowhere rises to the 
surface. The mineral treasures of the department are considerable. 
Several iron-mines are worked; gold, copper, lead, and coal are 
found; the peat beds are dug for fuel; marble, alabaster, and litho- 
graphic stone are quarried. ‘There are important salt-works at Salins 
and Montmorot. 

The manufacture of iron and iron wares, carried on in numerous 
smelting furnaces, forges, and foundries, is the most important object 
of industrial activity. The other manufactures are paper, watch 
and clock works; turnery in wood, bone, ivory, and horn; coarse 
woollens, linen, mineral acids, salt, casks, steel, scythes, nails of all 
kinds, tiles, and leather. There are 632 wind- and water-mills (the 
latter including saw-mills), and 345 factories of different sorts, besides 
the iron-works before mentioned ; about 90 fairs are held in the year. 

The department is divided into four arrondissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


Arrondissements, | Cantons, | Communes, Population in 1851. 
1. Lons-le-Saulnier «| ll 212 | 108,214 
2. Poligny . oe 7 152 78,249 
8. St.-Claude . . 5 82 51,486 
4, Dole . . o ¢ 9 138 75,350 
=— bon e 
Total Pa Sater 584 | 


313,299 


1. In the first arrondissement the chief town, Lons-le-Saulnier, 
which is also the capital of the department, is situated at the foot of 
high vine-clad hills that surround it on every side, except the west, 
in 46° 40/28" N. lat., 5° 33’ 11" E. long., at a distance of 225 miles 8.E. 
from Paris, 845 feet above the level of the sea, and has 8450 inhabit- 
ants in the commune. It is a pretty, well-built town, and lighted 
with gas; the principal street is lined with arcades; and there are 
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several handsome fountains, In the northern angle of the town are 
important salt-springs, from which the brine is constantly pumped 
up into a wooden canal that conveys it to the great salt-works at 

ontmorot, abouta mile distant from the spring. The town is the 
seat of tribunals of first instance and of commerce, of communal and 
ecclesiastical colleges; it has also a public library, a museum, and a 
theatre, The manufactures consist of hosiery, potash, and leather; 
the commerce is considerable in salt, iron, timber, wine, brandy, 
cheese, &c. St-Amour, 18 miles 8. from Lons-le-Saulnier, has marble- 
sawing-mills, naileries, tan-yards, and 2527 inhabitants in the com- 
mune. Baume-les-Messieurs, 6 miles from Lons-le-Saulnier, is a small 
place of 770 inhabitants, situated in a wild rocky gorge on the Seille, 
and is famous for its ancient Benedictine abbey, the church of which 


is in tolerable preservation, and contains tombs of the counts of | i 


Bo e. 

at the extremity of an extensive plain, and at the foot of a spur of 
the Jura chain, near the source of the Glantine, at a distance of 
18 miles N.E. from Lons-le-Saulnier, 1064 feet above the level of the 
sea, and has a population of 5615. It consists chiefly of four well- 
built streets, parallel to each other, and to the direction of the 
mountain. It is well supplied with excellent water from the numerous 
fountains that adorn the town. Poligny has a college, manufactures 
of pottery, casks, saltpetre, and oil; iron-works, dyehouses, tan-yards, 
and hydraulic saw-mills. Marble and alabaster are quarried in 
the neighbourhood. The tribunal of first instance is at Arbois, a 
pretty town 5 miles to the northward, the birth-place of Pichegru. 
Arbois has a college and 7000 inhabitants, who manufacture paper, 
oil, and leather, and trade in the excellent white wines of the district. 
There are iron-works, hydraulic saw-mills, nitre-works, and nurseries 
at Arbois. Champagnole,a well-built town, with 3276 inhabitants, 
situated at the foot of Mont-Rivel, on the right bank of the Ain, and 
near the village and extensive iron-works of Sirod, is a place of some 
commercial activity. It has a large iron-wire factory, hydraulic 
saw-mills, naileries, &c, Salins,8 miles N.E. from Poligny, situated 
on the slope of a hill above the little river Furieuse, a feeder of the 
Loue, and near a narrow gorge between two high mountains, has a 
college, a handsome church dedicated to St.-Anatole, and 7481 
inhabitants. In the centre of the town are numerous salt-springs, 
and one of the greatest salt-works in France, which are inclosed b 
thick walls, flanked with towers, and extending 306 yards in length 
by 100 yards in breadth. Sulphate of soda, brandy, and leather are 
also manufactured, and in the neighbourhood there are gypsum- 
quarries, r-mills, and iron-works. 

8. In the third arrondissement the chief town, St. Claude, situated 
between three wooded and rocky mountains, at the confluence of the 
Tacon with the Bienne, which is here crossed by a suspension-bridge, 
and at an elevation of 1432 feet above the level of the sea, 28 miles 
8. by E. from Lons-le-Saulnier, has tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, a college, and 5835 inhabitants in the commune. The 
town, which is the residence of the Bishop of St.-Claude, is well 
built, and ornamented with some pretty promenades and handsome 
fountains. The cathedral church of St-Pierre is the principal 
building. The town is famous for turnery in bone, ivory, horn, and 
wood; buttons, tobacco, and musical boxes, wind instruments, combs, 
hardware, pins, crape, cotton-yarn, leather, paper, tiles, and pottery 
are also manufactured, Morez, on the Bienne, is situated in a gorge 
formed by two mountains, which rise almost perpendicularly to the 
height of 1200 feet, and scarcely leave room between their naked 
sides for two rows of houses and the street that separates them. 
The population amounts to 2726, who maintain themselves by manu- 
facturing iron, iron-wire, cotton- , leather, and watch and clock 
movements. 

4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town is Déle, which is 
described in a separate article. [Déix.] The other cantons of this 
arrondissement are named from mere villages, 

The department forms the see of the Bishop of St.-Claude, is 
included in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Besangon, and 
belongs to the 7th Military Division, of which Besangon is head- 
quarters. To the Legislative Body of the French Empire it used to 
return two members. 

(Dictionnaire dela France; Annuaire pour 'An1853; Oficial Papers.) 

JURA MOUNTAINS, the name given to a mountain system which 
consists of several parallel chains extending along the frontiers of 
France, Savoy, and Switzerland, in a direction from south-south- 
wost to north-north-east from the Rhéne and the Lake of Geneva 
to the left bank of the Rhine, towards the north, where it is con- 
nected by some lower elevations with the Vosges, The length of 
the system is about 180 miles; the breadth varies from 80 to 50 
miles. The highest summits of the Jura Mountains are found in 
the most eastern chain, which extends between France and Switzer- 
land; the other chains diminish in height towards the west, and do 
not form continuous ranges, but rather consist of isolated elevations 
connected at their bases. Very few of the valleys among these 
mountains are transversal; most of them run in the direction 
of the length of the chains. The highest points in the crest 
of the eastern chain are those of Reculet, Tendre, La-Déle, and 
Colombier, which rise respectively to 5959, 5543, 5513, and 5494 feet 
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2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Poligny; is situated | gypsu 


above the sea-level ; the mean height of this chain is abo 

The ee point in the second chain does not much exceed 
feet. The highest part of these mountains, which is full 
lower than the line of 
forests of pine and other resinous trees ; farther down, the 
ash, the lime, and the oak flourish; and the lower slopes are occupied 
with vineyards or cultivated for the production of maize or barley. 
The mountains also abound in excellent on which 
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esting feature of the Jura 
that are found high up the eastern slopes, at points opposi 
opening of the great valleys which from the high ; 
The region just described is that which is usually known as the Jura 
Mountains, but the name among geologists has a wider 
the continuation of the same limestone country through ; 
Franconia being distinguished as the German Jura, rising in the 
Rauhe-Alb, near Ulm, to 2400 feet above the sea, The general 
“direction of all these calcareous mountains is north-eastward, but in 
Franconia it changes to northward; their boundaries are 
sinuous; their breadth averages about 20 miles, and from the vicinity 
of Bamberg to the passage of the Rhéne the length exceeds 400 miles, 
Nearly parallel to the Swiss and German Jura on the calea- 
reous rocks, belonging to the same geological era, range in front of 
the primary rocks of the Alps, from Chambery to Vienna, more 
500 miles; and similar ranges of the same strata occupy the 
of the Saéne and the left of the Meurthe and Moselle, and connect 
themselves with the oolites which encircle the basin of Paris. Thus 


tricts all belonging to one geological system ; and hence it has become 
iversal practice of the continental geologists to designate 
that series of rocks by the title of the ‘Jura formation,’ a term 
exactly equivalent to the oolitic system of English geologists. 

The mountains of the Germau, Swiss, and French Jura, regarded 
in a general point of view, may be described as inclosing between 
their ranges an immense basin, which contains the greater portion of 
Burgundy and Lorraine, the whole of Alsace, Suabia, Franconia, and 
Hesse. Against this inclosed region the oolitic ranges present bold 
and abrupt descents, while toward the exterior the slopes are gentle, 
The chalk formation partially surrounds the Jura ranges on the 
French and German sides, but in the interior of the basin not a trace 
of it is to be found, 

In the Swiss Jura the strata are thrown up at high me is. 
elevation, and consequently form long extended ridges and - 
the Suabian region is formed of rocks which lie in regular and nearly 
horizontal layers, and constitute an extended and uniform plateau; 
in Franconia dolomite abounds, and crowns the heights with pic- 
turesque rocks resembling the towers and pinnacles of ruined 
The mineral composition of the Jura ranges is everywhere similar, 
and form a series comparable to the larger divisions of the oolitic 
series ‘of England and Normandy. The German Jura contains the 
subdivisions of the oolitic series from the lias upwards to the cornbrash. 
The dolomites and lithographic slates constitute a distinct upper band 
of the Jura formation, corresponding to the Portland oolites. 

The determination of the geological epoch of the elevation of the 
Jura ranges to constitute dry land is important, especially in reference 
to two phenomena which are erties in these mountains, namely, 
the ossiferous caverns of Franconia, and the dispersion of erratic 
blocks from the High Alps. The opinion of John Hunter that the 
caverns of the district of Muggendorf were filled by bears which 
voluntarily retired thither, has been confirmed by the researches of 
Buckland and Von Meyer. The geological era of their existence is 
perhaps subsequent to the whole tertiary period; but Von Buch'’s 
view of the origin of the Jurassic limestones seems to imply their 
prominence as islands in the ancient European sea before the depo- 
sition of the chalk. The erratic blocks mentioned above as lying in vast 
abundance on the eastern slopes of the Jura, and ascending towards 
their summits even to the height of 1000 or 2000 feet above the Aar 
and the Lake of Geneva, which now interpose their waters between 
the Jura and the mountains whence the blocks were drifted, are 
disposed in such a manner that ordinarily those which came from a 

icular district are distinct from the others and seem to have 
brought by a distinct channel. Blocks from the Grisons have 
descended the valley of the Rhine; those found on the shores of the 
Lake of Ziirich and in the drainage of the Limmat are derived from 
the mountains of Glarus; while in the valley of the Aar and on the 


slopes of the Jura lie fragments from the Bernese Alps, 
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To account for these facts numerous speculations have been pro- 
omen De Luc imagined a projectile force to have displaced the 
when the Alps were raised; Saussure, Escher, Von Buch, De 
Beaumont, &c., speak of the effects of water thrown into violent 
agitation (as some think by the elevation of the mountains); Dolomieu 
attributed the inequalities of surface, which render the yh ye ee 
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the feasible theory of Agassiz is that they were deposi! 
allay while others Lave athamptad to master the difficulty of the 
problem by admitting great changes of level since the blocks were 
moved from their native sites. 

JU , or SYLLAND, a large province of the kingdom of 
Denmark. The name was formerly given to the whole of the 
which constitutes the continental portion of the kingdom, but at 
Etec tg rina pe litenmlnbtimaripe tam 


55° 20’ and 57° 42’ N. lat., and 8° 6’ and 10° 50’ E. long. Its form as 
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long, and contains numerous islands, the largest of which, called 
Mors, situated in the broad part, has an area of 136 square miles. 
In 1825 the North broke through the narrow strip of land which 


Sea 
separated it from the Liim-Fiord, and the breach has since been 
but ings are 


y pastu’ 
southern part of the west coast is alluvial soil, extremely fertile, but 

and unhealthy, and requiring dykes to protect it from the 
Mains. @ Ghia Cornine: cna, which however sometimes breaks 
through them, as happened in 1634, when 15,000 


perished. 
The east coast is more elevated, rising in chalk-cliffs above the sea, 


and to the south of Aarhuus it presents a series of fertile and well- 
cultivated eminences, [BExr.] 

The only elevations in Jiitland are a range of low hills, seldom 
rising above a few hundred feet: they are the prolongation of the 
ehain which runs through Mecklenburg and Holstein, and thence 
extends through the whole peninsula, terminating at its extreme 
northern point, the promontory of Skagen. Only the Himmelsberg 
attains the height of 1200 feet; no others attain more than 700 feet. 
The rivers are very small, and are all called ‘aae;’ the largest are— 
the Scholmaae, Widaae, Bredeaae, and Ribsaae. 

The climate is comparatively temperate, but very variable, with 
frequent fogs and rains. The winters are not very rigorous, but the 
summers are often extremely hot. With respect to the soil, more 
than half is arable land, a quarter is heath, above 700 square miles 
are meadows and marshes, about 300 square miles are forests, and 
about 235 tracts of moving sand. The productions are corn (more 
than sufficient for the inhabitants), hemp, flax, tobacco, and some 
timber. In the 11th century the country was covered with vast 
forests, and there are still considerable woods of oak, fir, beech, &c., 
on the east coast, but on the west there are only willow, beech, and 
alder. The horses are large, but fitter for draught than for riding. 
The breed of black cattle is good, and numbers of them and of hogs 
are exported to Holstein. There is abundance of game, and some 
wild boars are still found in the forests. The lakes, gulfs, and bays 
afford an inexhaustible supply of fish. 

The peninsula is divided into four large districts called ‘ stifts,’ in 
this instance equivalent to diocese or bishopric. Aalborg in the 
north ; Aarhuus in the east; Wiborg in the centre; and Ribe in the 
south and west. AAaLBor, including the capital, Aalborg, the towns 
of Hiérring, Thisted, and Nyekiobing, with the islands of Mors and 
Lessée, and Aarnouvs, with its capital, Aarhuus, and the town of 
Randers, have been already described. Wiborg has an area of about 
1100 square miles, and about 95,000 inhabitants. Wiborg, the capital, 
is situated on a small lake nearly in the centre of the peninsula, and 
has about 5500 inhabitants. It is 24 miles in circuit, is surrounded 
with ramparts, has six gates, and is pretty well built. There are a 
cathedral and two other churches, and a few manufactories. The 
bishopric of Ribe, or Ripen, the most extensive of the stifts, has an 
area of 3900 square miles, but is in proportion the least populous, 
having only 170,000 inhabitants, Ribe, the capital and seat of the 
bishop, is a small walled town with 3500 inhabitants. It is situated 
on a little river called the Ribsaae, 2 miles from the German Ocean. 
Only small vessels can come up to the town, which has some trade in 
corn, oxen, and horses, Besides the cathedral there are a church, and 
the oldest Latin school in Denmark (founded in 1248), with a library. 
Fredericia, the only fortress in Jiitland, is in this diocese ; it is’situated 
on the Little Belt, has 5000 inhabitants, a Calvinist, a Roman Catholic, 
and two Lutheran churches, a synagogue, a custom-house for ships 
passing through the Little Belt, and other public buildings, and several 
manufactories, 

JYNAGUR. [Hrypustay.] 

JYPOOR, (Hivpusray.] 
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which came there for the of grain back to Athens, 
According to the author of the Periplus jam probably lived in the 

then called Ardauda in the 
signifies ‘the seven gods.’ It 


ti a considerable place, though its population had decreased from 
J to 20,000. The populati i ilitary, 
not exceed 8000, The wars which the Russians, in the latter half of 
ee one one’ co in these parts, ruined Kaffa, The space 
by the walls, which are strengthened by numerous towers, is 
a oblong square more than a mile in perimeter. In 1806 Russia tried 
restore the prosperity of Kaffa by declaring it a free harbour, and 
establishing a quarantine, an assurance far ang a botanic garden, 
y found in the neigh- 


bourhood), a library, &c.; the effect of these efforts was at first con+ 
siderable. In 1817 the exports were valued at 4,000,000 rubles, but 
in 1830 the exports did not exceed 1,148,288 rubles, nor the imports 
890,910 rubles; and now the exports hardly average 400,000 rubles. 
Fishing is the principal occupation of the inhabitants, In its neigh- 
bourhood are oyster beds. Caviar is made here, as well as a small 
quantity of tobacco, Kaffa exports wool, skins and hides, fish, and a 
great quantity of salt. 

(Pallas: Lyall, Travels in Russia; Demosthenes, Leptin. o 9; 
Strabo, vii. ; Steph, Byzant.) 

KAFFA, a country in eastern Africa south of Abyssinia, is said to 
be of considerable extent, It contains several high mountains, which 
are separated from one another by wide Numerous water- 
courses drain the country, and all of them join the Goshop, or 
Gojeb, a large river originating in several branches to the south and 
west of Kaffa. On the north of Kaffa is Enarea, and on the west a 
wilderness, in which numerous herds of large quadrupeds (elephants, 
givaffes, &c.,) are found, The country is fertile, and y well 
eultivated. Cotton is grown to a great extent, The coffee-tree is 
there, as well as in the neighbouring country of Enarea, indigenous 
and a forest-tree. It is not stated that coffee is an article of export, 
but it is thought that the coffee called in these *Gava’ has 
derived its name from this co , as the Arabs assert that it has 
been transplanted to Yemen from part of Africa. 

The capital is Soonee, a town which, according to the accounts of 
African travellers, has between 6000 and 7000 inhabitants. This place 
and some others are visited by the merchants of Enarea, who exchange 
their goods (rock-salt, copper, horses, cattle, and some India stuffs, 
brought from Gondar), for cotton, cotton-cloth, which is made in the 
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country, and slaves, The inhabitants, it is said, call themselves 
Christians. 

(Krapf, in the Monataberichte der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde.) 

KAFFRARIA, is the name given by Europeans to the eastern 
part of South Africa, from the north-east frontiers of the Cape Colony 
to about 24° S. lat. The Kaffir race extend farther north, probably 
as far as the Zambezi River. At Sofala Bay, in 20° 8. lat., Salt saw 
natives whom he considered to be nearly allied to the Kaffirs, 

The complexion of the Kaffirs varies from a yellowish-brown or 
copper hue to that of deep black. The nose soqeesien to an arched 
form ; have thick lips and hair curly, but less woolly than the 

he Kaffir females are among the bandsomest in Africa, 

The Arabian and other Mussulman traders and conquerors who 
formed establishments on the Mozambique coast, bestowed the 

eral appellation of Kafir, or ‘ Unbeliever,’ on the native population. 
The name was adopted first by the Portuguese, and afterwards by the 
Dutch and the, English. 

Kaffraria, ply so called, extends for about 600 miles along the 
coast, from the. reat Key River to Dalagoa Bay, and inland as far 
as the high land which divides the waters that flow into the Indian 
Ocean, from those which flow into the Orange River and the Atlantic. 
It runs in a north-east direction at an average distance of about 100 
miles from the sea, The eastern or Kaffir side of the ridge is more 
abrupt than the western, which slopes in a sort of table-land towards 
the Atlantic. Kaffraria is a land of rugged hills and deep valleys. 

In the Amaponda country Kaffir villages are scattered about, and 
numerous herds of cattle graze in the plains, while the lower sides 
of the hills exhibit patches of cultivated ground. Beasts of prey are 
not numerous; now and then a lion, and more frequently a tiger, or 
rather leopard, are met prowling in the more secluded ravines, The 
hippopotamus is found in most of the rivers, and its flesh is eaten by 
the natives, The country abounds in game, antelopes, hares, pheasants, 
and partridges. There are nue of baboons and monkeys, and 
also serpents and other reptiles. 

Four nations, originally of one stock, are the chief occupants of 
the country from the frontiers of the Cape Colony to Dalagoa Bay— 
the Amakosra, the Amatimba, called by the Dutch Tambookies, the 
Amaponda or Hambona, whom the Dutch have named Mambookies, 
and the Vatvahs or Zoolahs, sometimes called Amozoolah, 

The Vatvahs or Zoolahs acquired considerable influence under their 
late chief Chaka. They wereriginally a small tribe who came not 
many years since from the north, somewhere about the mountains 
west of English River, which falls into Dalagoa Bay. Their language 
is different from that of the Amakosa and other southern Kaffirs, 
and is said to have more affinity to the Sichuana or Betchouana 
language. They are a fine athletic race ; in war they carry ] oval 
shields of bullock’s hide, and an umconto, or spear, besides a bundle 
of assagais, The country is represented as very fine, rich in pasture, 
and abounding with cattle, 

The tribes who live in the low lands round Dalagoa Bay are said to 
be industrious, well-behaved, and favourably disposed to trade with 
strangers. Captain Owen mentions the arrival at Dalagoa Bay of a 
caravan from the interior, consisting of 1000 natives, with from 800 
to 400 elephants’ tusks, and a great quantity of cattle. He repre- 
sents the people as honest in their manner of dealing; their prudence 
will not allow them to give their merchandise for the momentary 
gratification of rum or tobacco; but they have a great desire for cloth. 
Of the countries to the north of Dalagoa Bay we know very little. 

Mr. Duncan in 1844, and Lieutenant Ruxton in 1845, travelled into 
the interior of those regions. The government of the Kaffirs is a 
sort of clanship system. The population of each Kaffir tribe is 
divided into kraals, or hamlets, containing from ten to twenty families, 

each family occupying a separate hut, There is a petty chief in each 
kraal, who exercises a kind of patriarchal authority over the people. 
A higher chief rules over a whole district, containing a certain num- 
ber of kraals. These higher chiefs are hereditary and independent of 
each other, although they acknowledge to a certain extent the 
authority of the Umkumkani, or great chief of the whole tribe, who 
is supposed to be the original possessor of all the land and cattle within 
its territory. No individual is allowed to killany of his cattle with- 
out permission of the chief, who claims part of the carcass as his 
right : likewise the first-fruits of the season are not allowed to be 
gathered without permission of the great chief of the tribe. All the 
land is beld in common, except a small patch to each family, The 
Kaffirs have no written laws, but certain long-established principles 
and usages, any infraction of which by a chief would be opposed by 
his subjects at large. The Kaffirs acknowledge the existence of a 
supreme being, for whom they have several names in the language, 
but they have no form of worship, and their notions of a future life 
are very vague and unsettled. They have no idols, but have an 
abundance of superstitious usages. 

The buts of the Kaffirs are hemispherical, and mostly from 18 to 
20 feet in diameter, and from 6 to 7 feet high. They are made of 
_flexible boughs covered with thatch, and plastered with clay or cow- 
dung. A few mats, coarse earthenware pots of native manufacture, 
arush basket so closely woven as to contain liquids, a calabash, and 
a bundle of assagais—these constitute all the furniture of a common 
Kaffir but. 


The wars which have disturbed the south African territories of late 
years, and the effect of these wars on the relations of the Kaffir tribes 
with the British government, are noticed under Barrish Karrrar.a, 

KAFFRARIA, BRITISH. [Barrmsa Karrrant.] 

KAFFRISTAN, [Carrnistay,] 

KAHIRA, or CAT (Bl Chéhireh et the capital of modern 
Egypt, is situated in 30° 2’ N, lat., 31° 15’ E. long., in a plain midway 
between the right bank of the Nile and the ridge of Mokattam, near 
the apex of the Delta of the Nile, and has about 250,000 inhabit- 
ants, including the suburbs. The tract of land between the town 
and the river, which is above a mile in width, in the direction of 
Boolak, the northern harbour of Cairo, becomes narrower farther 
south, so as to be less than half a mile wide, in the direction of Musr 
el-Ateeckah, or Old Cairo, the southern harbour or landing place, 
Cairo occupies about three square miles; it is surrounded by a wall, 
peeeues of which are shut at night, and is commanded by a large 
ditadel situated at an angle of the town, on one of the lower eleva- 
tions of the contiguous ridge, in which is the residence of the Pasha, 
The streets of Cairo are unpaved, irregular, and narrow; they are 
more like lanes than streets. The great thoro streets have 
generally a row of shops on each side. Above the shops are apart- 
ments which do not communicate with them, and which are inhabited 
by private families, Most of the by-streets have a wooden gate at 

end, closed at night, and guarded by a porter within, who opens 
it to persons who require admittance. There are also many courts 
with several narrow lanes branching out of them, but no thorough- 
fare, and only one common entrance, with a gate, which is also closed 
at night. The external walls of the better sort of houses are cased 
to the height of the first floor with the soft calcareous stone of the 
neighbouring mountain. The su ure, the front of which 
generally projects about two feet, is of burnt brick of a dull red 
colour, but often plastered. The roof is flat, and covered with a coat 
of plaster, The ground-floor apartments next the street have small 
wooden grated windows; but the windows of the upper apartments 
are mostly formed of turned wood lattice-work, which is so close that 
it shuts out much of the light and sun, but admits the air. In the 
better houses the windows are furnished with frames of glass in the 
inside, which are closed in the winter, for a penetrating cold is felt 
in Egypt when the thermometer is below 60°. The houses in general 
are two or three stories high, and most of them inclose an open 
unpaved court, into which the principal apartments look. In the 
court is a well of slightly brackish water, which filters through the 
soil from the Nile; and on its most shaded side are commonly two 
water-jars, which are daily replenished with water of the Nile, 
brought from the river in skins, 

There are in the town three or four squares or open “_ of con- 
siderable extent, two of which are overflowed during the floods 
of the Nile. Some of the squares are surrounded with private 
houses. Among the mosques, which number between 300 and 400, 
four are distinguished for their size and architecture—that of Tooloon, 
which dates from the 9th century ; that of El Hakim ; that of El Azhar, 
which has a splendid dome, and a college attached to it; and lastly, 
the mosque of Hhasaneyn, with its high dome, its two lofty minarets, 
and its marble and other ornaments. These buildings are considered 
master-pieces of Arabian architecture. Among the other remarkable 
buildings are the public baths, of which there are between 60 and 70 
in the town, several of them very spacious, handsomely ornamented 
and painted externally and internally, the various apartments being 
paved with marble. The coffee-houses, which are very numerous, 
are extremely plain and unadorned. There are in Cairo numerous 
buildings called wekalehs, for the accommodation of merchants and 
their goods, These buildings are square or oblong, having an open 
court in the middle, with vaulted warehouses for m on the 
ground floor opening into the court, and lodgings above them. The 
shops in the streets are small square recesses or cells, about 6 or 7 feet 
high and between 4 and 6 feet wide, in which there is just room 
enough for the seller and one or two customers, The public gardens 
consist of groves of orange- and lemon-trees and eas and the 
cemeteries, both within and without the town, are also frequented as 
promenades. 

Of the population of Cairo about 135,000 are native Mussulmans, 
60,000 Copts, between 3000 and 4000 Jews, and the rest strangers 
from yarious countries, The police maintained in the metropolis is — 
tolerably strict: punishments are arbit but lenient; convicted 
malefactors are mostly employed in the public works, 

In the neighbourhood of Cairo are, Boolak, with the custom-house, 
the bazaar, the printing-press, a school or —— some manu- 
factories, and about 18,000 inhabitants; Musr-el-Ateeckah, where the 
town of Fostat, or Old Cairo, once stood, and where the vast 
granaries, consisting of seven square towers, and called ‘ the 
of Joseph,’ are now seen; Schoobra, with a country-house and fine 
gardens of the Pasha; Aboo Zabel, where is a school of medicine, 
anatomy, and surgery, and a large mili hospital, all created by 
the Pasha Mehemet Ali; and between Boolak and Old Cairo are the 
palace and gardens of the late Ibrahim Pasha. Nearly Me need 
Cairo, on the left bank of the Nile, are the great pyramids of Jizeh ; 
and in the island of Roda is the celebrated Nilometer, menue: 
column, for marking the height of the inundations of the river. 
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Cairo still maintains the reputation of being the best school of 
Arabic literature ; and for Mohammedan theology and jurisprudence 
the fame of its professors remains unrivalled. Schools for children 
are very numerous : almost every mosque has a koottab, or day-school, 
attached to it, in which children are instructed in reading the ‘Koran,’ 
and, if required, in writing and arithmetic. The schoolmasters are 
mostly persons of very little learning. Those youths who propose to 
devote themselves to religious employment or the learned professions 
pursue their studies in a great college attached to the mosque of El 
Azhar, which has a considerable library. The instruction is given 
gratuitously. The number of students is about 1500, from almost all 
yoo of the Mohammedan world. Mehemet Ali having seized the 

of the mosques, the Azhar has scarcely any revenue; the pro- 
fessors therefore are obliged to subsist by teaching in private houses, 
by copying books, and on the presents which they receive from the 
wealthy. Besides this college or university, there are, an elementary 
school of arts and sciences at Casr-el-Ain, a school of administration 
to instruct those who are designed for civil offices, and a school of 
artillery and engineering. In the city there are also four primary 
schools, a magnetic observatory, a theatre, several hospitals, and a 
lunatic asylum. 

Cairo was founded in the reign of Moez Ledinillah, fourth Mahadi, 
and first Fatimite Khalif of Egypt, about a.p. 970. It was called 
Masr-el-Kahirah, and became immediately the capital of Egypt and 
the residence of the khalifs. After the destruction of Fostat by the 
Crusaders the city increased rapidly in size and population. It was 
taken by Schirkowh, general of the Sultan of Damascus, in 1169, and 
soon after Saladin, who succeeded his uncle in the command in Egypt, 
surrounded Cairo with walls and built the citadel. Under Saladin 
and his successors Cairo became one of the finest and most commercial 
cities in the world, a sort of central mart for the products of the 
east and west. Its capture by the Turks in 1507, and the discovery 
of the way to India by the Cape of Good Hope, put an end to its 

ity. Under Mehemet Ali and his successors the city has 
considerably in population and appearance; but its trade is 
pm rege ificant, Alexandria being now the commercial capital 
of Egypt. Sennaar, and Darfur send a few kafilahs yearly to 
Cairo, exchanging slaves and raw produce for manufactured 
Wilkinson; Minutoli; Planat, Histoire de la Régenération de? Bpynte; 
; Minutoli; ‘istotre igénération de U Egypte ; 
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KAISARIYEH, a town in Asia Minor, is situated in a plain to the 
north of the Erjish-Dagh (the ancient Argsus) in about 38° 41’ 
N. lat., 35° 25’ E. long., and has a population variously estimated at 
25,000, 40,000, and 50,000, consisting of Turks, Greeks, and Arme- 
nians. The eeecentos corn-fields, and screened on the east 
and west by low hills covered with and vineyards, and the 
whole neighbourhood abounds with volcanic deposits. The town is 
surrounded by an old walled moat, and further defended by an old 
citadel partly in ruins. The houses, which are from 8000 to 10,000 in 
number, are built of stone and lime, but many of them have a cracked 
and dilapidated appearance caused by the frequent earthquakes. The 
streets are narrow and dirty, the squares and market-places also 
abound with filth; and the naturally healthy climate is poisoned by 
the absence of all sanitary arrangements. The bazaars are extensive 
and well supplied with European manufactured goods, woollens, 
silks, hardware, iron, &. The Armenian merchants display their 
wares in a large place called the Vizir Khan; these consist of hard- 
ware, snuff-boxes, on beads, Red Sea shells for ornamentation, 
paper, cards, padlocks, &e. Of native articles exposed for sale the 
chief are yellow berries, which are grown in the plains of Cesarea, 
wool, gall nuts, goats’-hair, tragacanth, cotton, skins, furs, sultana 
raisins and other fruits, madder and other dyestuffs. Among the 

incipal structures in the town are the mosques, the convent of Siddi- 

ttal, and some mausoleums. The Armenians have a bishop and 
two churches in Kaisariyeh ; the Greeks also have a church. The 
manufactured products of the town are chiefly yellow marocco leather, 
cotton-stuffs, and cotton-yarn. 

Kaisariyeh in site and sound is identical with the ancient Cesareia, 
the capital of Cappadocia, which was originally called Mazaca, The 
Eames which it stands is watered by the Melas, now called the 

which was dammed up by king Ariarathes to form a lake 
a little above its entrance into the Halys (not Euphrates as 
erroneously stated by Strabo). Mazaca was called also Husebeia, and 
numerous coins with this epigraph have been found on the site. It 
was taken by Tigranes and its inhabitants carried off to his new 
capital ocerta. When Cappadocia was made a Roman province 
in the of the emperor Tiberias, Mazaca was named Czaareia, 
It became a place of great importance in the later times of the empire. 
When taken Sapor in the reign of Valerian (about a.p. 259) it 
had a ‘on of 400,000. In the reign of Justinian the walls 
were . There are many ruins and heaps of rubbish of ancient 
structures about the town. 

Cesareia gave title to a Christian bishop from an early period of 
the Church ; it is the birthplace of St. Basil the Great, who became 
bishop of Ceesareia a.p. 370. 
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KALENBERG. [Havover.] 

KALGUJEW, a considerable island in the circle of Mezen, in the 
Russian government of Archangel, lies between 68° and 69° 40’ N. lat., 
47° 30’ and 48° 10’ E. long.,and is about 66 miles in breadth. The surface 
is undulating; it has some low mountains, which rise in the centre, two 
small rivers, and several brooks of fresh water. The surface is covered 
with mosses; there are also extensive morasses. The ground bears 
nothing but berries, some antiscorbutic plants, and stunted bushes. 
The surrounding sea is shallow, but swarms with fish; the coast 
abounds in seals, walrusses, and other such animals. The cliffs are 
covered with an incredible number of sea-birds ; the interior is full of 
polar bears, foxes, &c. It is only frequented by fishermen and seal- 
hunters from Mezen and Archangel. The little island of Plokti-Kockti 
and some others are near to Kalgujew. 

KALMAR. [Catmar.] 

KALMUCKS. [Russta.] 

KALU’GA, a government of European Russia, lying between 
538° 24’ and 55° 21’ N. lat., 33° 20’ and 37° E. long., is bounded W. and 
N.W. by Smolensk, N.E. by Moskwa, E. by Tula, andS. by Orel. The area 
measures 12,134 square miles. The population in 1846 was 1,006,400. 
The surface is level, but here and there broken by a low hill or the 
wooded banks of the numerous rivers that flow through it. “Forests 
cover about half the area, the arable lands about one-third. The soil 
for the most part is sandy clay. The Oka and its numerous feeders 
are the principal rivers. There are lakes and marshes in the centre 
and west of the government. The rivers, several of which are navigable 
for barges, or available for floating timber, are frozen from November’ 
to March. Thesoil of Kaluga being generally poor requires abundance 
of manure: the chief products are rye, oats, barley, wheat, hemp, 
and flax. Barely enough for the consumption is produced. Horses 
and horned cattle are scarce. Horticulture is carefully attended to. 
The mineral products are bog-iron, millstones, lime, gypsum, and 
turf. There are several great iron-forges. The manufactures of 
distilled spirits, coarse woollens, linen, sail-cloth, calico, silk, velvet, 
ribanda, leather, paper, and glass are important. Kaluga, the capital of 
the government, is situated in 54° 30’ N. lat., 36° 5’ E. long., on 
the Oka, and has $2,345 inhabitants. It is surrounded with a rampart 
converted into a public walk. The streets are narrow, and for the 
most part consist of wooden houses. The best buildings are the 
bishop’s palace, the residence of the governor, and the principal 
church. Hemp-zeed, hemp, flax, linseed, honey, and wax are largely 
exported. : 

KAMENITZ. 

KAMPEN. [OverysseL. 

KAMTCHATKA, a peninsula projecting from the north-eastern 

of Asia into the Pacific Ocean, in a direction nearly due south, 
ies between 51° and 63° N. lat., 155° and 165° E. long. Its length 
is above 800 miles, and its width varies between 30 and 120 miles, 
Its area is stated to be about 80,000 square miles, 

Its southern extremity, Cape Lopatka, is a low and narrow tongue of 
land (51° N. lat.), which widens as it proceeds northward, and gradually 
rises into mountains. The country south of 53° 5’ N, lat. is covered 
with hills and mountains, which are rocky and barren, and only in 
some inconsiderable valleys clothed with creeping , willow, and 
stunted birch. At about 53° 5’ N. lat. is a mountain-knot, whence 
issue two ranges, one running due north, and the other north-east. 
These ranges inclose the vale of the river Kamtchatka, The western 
range, which first runs nearly due north, declines afterwards to 
north-north-east, and in that direction traverses the whole length of 
the peninsula, joining north of it the eastern branches of the Aldan 
Mountains. - It does not appear to contain high summits, and its mean 
elevation probably does not rise above the line of trees, which in this 
country is about 3000 feet above the sea. But the range running east 
of the river Kamtchatka is distinguished by several high summits, 
which are of volcanic origin, and most of them still are active. The 
highest, from south to north, are the Awatchanskaja, which rises to 
about 9500 feet; the Tolbatchinskaja, which attains 8346 feet; the 
Kliootchewskaja, the highest of all, rising to 15,825 feet; and the 
Shiwelutchkaja, whose highest summit is 10,591 feet above the sea- 
level. These volcanoes constitute the northern extremity of that 
extensive series which incloses the eastern coast of Asia, and, traversing 
the islands of Japan and the Philippines, probably has a connection 
with another series of volcanoes which traverses the Sunda and 
Molucca islands from east to west. 

The mountains approach close to the eastern coast, which is com- 
posed of high rocks, cliffs, and bold promontories, forming 
numerous inlets, the entrances to which are blocked up by reefs of 
rocks, The mountains are mostly covered with trees, which grow to 
a considerable height towards the south, but diminish in size to the 
northward. Numerous rocks are scattered in the sea at a distance of 
from one to three miles from the shores; some of them are only 
discernible by the breakers, while others tower up to a considerable 
height. The depth of the sea varies considerably and suddenly from 
80 to 90 fathoms and more. Earthquakes are frequent, and some- 
times very violent, 

The western districts along the Sea of Okhotsk, or Tarakai, north 
of the mountain-knot, are uniformly low and sandy to a distance of 
about 25 or 30 miles inland. They produce only ace alder, and 
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mountain-ash, with some scattered patches of stunted birch, and 
towards the north they are almost entirely overgrown with rein-deer 
moss. The sea is shallow toa considerable distance, and the soundings 
very regular. The small rivers which traverse this region have at 
their mouth not more than six feet at low water, with a considerable 
surf breaking on the sandy beach. 

The best part of the peninsula is the vale of the Kamtchatka River, 
which towards its southern extremity is 40 miles across, but grows 
narrower to the northward. Its length is 180 miles, Its soil is deep 
and rich, composed of a black earth of considerable fertility. 

Among the rivers only the Kamtchatka requires notice. It rises 
on the northern declivity of the mountain-knot, runs in general in a 
northern direction through the vale, but at Nishnei Ramtchatka, 
where it approaches its northern extremity, it turns east, and empties 
itself into a large but shallow bay, which is only 8 feet deep at high 
water, and in which the breakers are very violent when an easterly 
wind blows. It flows about 300 miles, and is the only navigable river 
in the peninsula. 

The climate of Kamtchatka, when compared with that of Europe 
under the same latitude, is very severe; but it is much milder than 
the eastern districts of Siberia. The frost sets in about the 10th of 
October; but up to the middle of December the thermometer com- 
monly varies between 23° and 27° Fahr. During the following months 
it averages between 14° and 20°. In very severe frosts it d ds to 


which is also said to occupy av 
~ present city was Dui by 

uranee dynasty of Afghanistan, 
capital of his dominions; but on the accession of Timur Shah in 
1774 the seat of government was removed to Cabul. The city is still 
the capital of a small state, which is subject to the brothers of Dost- 
Mohammed, ruler of Cabul. apa The form of 
is oblong, and its plan perfectly regular; four streets meet 
centre, ina circular place 50 yards in diameter, surmounted a 
dome. This is called the Chaursoo (Sharshee), and is a public 


place surrounded by shops ; the four pri streets are 50 yards in 
width, are lined with shops, and extend to the gates of the city. ‘The 
smaller streets are narrow, but straight, and all cross at right angles, 


The town is well watered by canals from the Urghund, or Arkand, a 
tributary of the Helmund, and a small stream runs almost every 
street; but nevertheless the streets are not clean. The houses are mostly 
built of wood, with flat or domed roofs, The mosques are numerous, 
but meanly built. The tomb of Ahmed Shah, covered by a xe 
cupola, stands near the palace, and is held as a sacred asylum. 

city is inclosed with bastioned mud-walls and a ditch, and is further 


—10° and —15°, and sometimes though rarely, to -25°. On the sea- 
coast vegetation does not begin before the end of April, but in the 
vale of the Kamtchatka, which ia sheltered on all sides by mountains, 
it begins at the end of March. Rain is frequent in summer, and in 
winter a great deal of snow falls. 

Agriculture was introduced by the Russians about 100 years ago. 
Tn oe on the western coast, but more extensively in the vale 
of the Khamtchatka River, rye, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, white 
cabbages, turnips, radishes, and cucumbers are grown, but these 
articles are only cultivated by the Russian settlers. The number of 
horses and cattle is on the increase. The natives formerly lived 
chiefly on the produce of the chase, by hunting bears, wild sheep or 
argalis, wild rein-deer, ermines; black, red, and stone foxes; 
wolves, sables, seals, and otters; but since the number of these 
animals has considerably decreased their time and industry are 
employed in fishing. In no part of the globe is fish more abundant. 
The natives scarcely know any other kind of food, and the bears and 
dogs, wolves and foxes, sea-otters and seals, water-fowl and birds of 
prey of various sorts, all feed upon fish. The most numerous kinds 
are herrings, salmon, and cod. Wild-fowl, both land and aquatic, are 
very numerous. Some of them are eaten; but their eggs, of which 
whole boats-full are easily collected, are of more importance to the 
inhabitants. Poultry is very scarce on account of the dogs, who 
devour the fowls wherever they find them, Whales are numerous. 

The forests contain chiefly birch, larch, fir, and cedar-pine (Pinus 
cembra), The mineral wealth is little known: in some places there 
is iron-ore, and sulphur is found in the vicinity of the volcanoes. 

Two native tribes inhabit the peninsula, the Kamtchatdales and the 
Koriakes, the former occupying the peninsula as far as 58° N. lat. 
The Koriakes wander through the country north of the Kamtchatdales. 
The Kamtchatdales are short, but stout, and broad in the shoulders: 
their head is large, their face flat and broad, their cheek-bones are 
prominent, their lips thin, and their nose flattened; their hair is 
black, hard, and lank; their eyes sunk in tho head, and their legs 
thin. The Koriakes are principally distinguished from them by the 
smallness of their head. th nations differ in language and in mode 
of life. The Kamtchatdales are hunters and fishermen, have fixed 
habitations, and use dogs to draw their sledges in winter. The 
Koriakes are a wandering tribe, subsisting on the produce of their 
numerous herds of rein-deer, of which the richer among them 
frequently eas several thousands, and their sledges are drawn by 
these animals. The whole population of the peninsula is stated not 
to exceed 5000 souls, but it seems that the wandering Koriakes are 
not included in this estimate. The number of Russian settlers and 
their descendants is said to amount to 1400, a few Cossacks included, 
The remainder are Kamtchatdales. 

The principal place is now Pétropaulovski, built on an extensive 
bay [Awatska Bay], with about 600 inhabitants. Nishnei Kamt- 
chatka, on the river Kamtchatka, formerly the residence of the 
governor, hardly contains more than 100 inhabitants. Bolcheresk 
has a small harbour on the western coast and about 200 inhabitants. 

The commerce of Kamtchatka is inconsiderable, It exports only 
the furs of several animals which are taken by the natives, and 
imports flour, sugar, colonial goods, whisky, &¢., chiefly from 
Okhotak, and partly from Java, 


Kamtchatka is a Russian province annexed to the government of 
Eastern Siberia, or that of Irkutsk. 
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KANDAHAR, or CANDAHAR, a fortified city of Central Afghan- 
istan, and formerly the capital of the whole of that country, is 
situated in a fertile plain watered by the Arkand-ab, the Turnuk, and 
the Arghasan, tributaries of the Helmund, at an elevation of about 
3500 feet above the level of the sea, in $2° 37’ N, lat., 66° 20’ E. long., 


defended on the north side by a citadel, Kandahar is a place of 
considerable manufacturing industry, and its transit trade is consider- 
able. [ArcHaNmsTay, vol. i. col. 94,] The plain round it is irrigated 
by canals from the rivers, and produces excellent fruits, corn, tobacco, 
madder, &c. The occupation of Kandahar by a British force under 
General Nott from 1839 to 1842 is related under AFGHANISTAN. 

KANDY. [Cextoy.] © 

KANESVILLE. | [Iowa.] 

KANNSTADT, ([Cannsrapz. 

KANSAS, or ZAS, a territory of the United States of North 
America, established by Act of Congress 1854, occupies the ‘ 
lying along the river Kansas, north of the Indian territory, and 
ing northward to the Nebraska River. It is bounded E. by the 
Missouri River, which divides it from the states of lowa and Missouri; 
S. by the Indian territory; W. by offsets of the Rocky Mountains; 
and N, by the territory of Nebraska. Of its limits we have no very 
definite statement; and no census has been taken of its population. 
The settled population is however at present extremely small. 

By far the larger part of the territory consists of an unreclaimed 
wilderness, over which roam tribes of native Indians in search of 
game. The eastern and southern portions are broad open prairies, 
well watered and very fertile, but thinly timbered. The centre of the 
territory forms a portion of the Great American Desert, which is said 
to be for the most part wholly irreclaimable, and to present scarcely 
an oasis, On the west are outlying members of the Mountains, 
The chief river of the territory is the Kansas, the streams of 
which rise near the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, between 
the sources of the Arkansas and Nebraska, Its two principal branches, 
the Republican and Smoky Hill forks, run for a considerable portion 
of their course at a distance of 120 miles apart. Republican Fork 
issues from a rather large lake, in 39° 52’ N. lat., 103° 30’ W. FY 
Smoky Hill Fork rises in the mountain region east of South Peak; 
their Junction is near 39° N, lat., 96° 30’ W. long. The united stream 
is known as the Kansas; its eral course is ch we its con- 
fluence with the Missouri, in 39° N. lat., 94° 32’ W. long. It has a 
full body of water, is 8340 yards wide at its mouth, and is said to be 
navigable for steam-boats for 150 miles, and for keel-boats, with its 
forks, for some hundred miles higher, Republican Fork, the larger 
of the two main branches of the Kansas, receives on its right side 
two considerable affluents, Solomon’s Fork and the Grand Saline. 
Numerous smaller tributaries swell the main stream and its affluents, 
The chief of the secondary streams belonging to this territory which 
fall into the Missouri are the Nemawhaw and the Independence. The 
Missouri itself forms the eastern boun of Kansas, and affords an 
invaluable outlet for its products, The Nebraska River, on the 
northern side of the territory, is a very wide but shallow river, with 
a rapid current and a bed full of shifting sand-banks; it is navigable 
by steam-boats for about 50 miles. The great emigrant and Frémont 
routes to Oregon, Utah, and California lie across the territory of Kansas, 
and follow the line of one or other of these rivers. 

As far as the country has yet been examined geologically, its southern 
and eastern parts appear to belong to the Lower niferous system ; 
the rocks consisting largely of mountain limestone and sandstone, 
In the south-eastern corner is pepe some rey: of the basin of 
Upper Carboniferous Rocks, or Coal-Bed, of the Indian tory. 
The western and northern parts of Kansas seem to consist chiefly of 
strata of the Cretaceous group, but we have no detailed account of 
the rocks, The country, with the exception of the central wastes, is 
considered to possess a fertile soil and a salubrious climate, while 
almost every part is well watered. The prairies are of the best kind, 
but are deficient in timber. ‘Ihe river bottoms have a rich alluvial 
soil, The few settlers who have, epeniea capabilities hr the 
territory are said to report very highly o! capabilities, but as yet 
even the surface of the country is very little known. The settle- 
ment beyond the recently-founded ‘city’ of Worcester a few 
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scattered farm-houses is the military station of Fort Leavenworth on 
the Missouri. 


The vast tract known as Nebraska, including an area of upwards of 
136,000 square miles, of which Kansas forms the southern part, was 
a portion of the country purchased by the United States from the 
French in 1803. It has been left till the last few years to the undis- 
turbed occupation of the native Indians, but the constant stream of 
western migration, which caused the growth of one and anotherterritory 
and state on its eastern and southern borders, and still more perhaj 
the flood of emigration which poured across it to Utah and California, 
led to propositions which increased yearly in urgency for its organi- 
sation as a territory. The first bill for the organisation of the territory 
of Nebraska was introduced into Congress in 1845, but rejected. Sub- 
sh ps measures met with a similar fate. But in the session of 1854 
a bill was introduced for forming out of this extensive tract two 
territories, Nebraska in the north and Kansas in the south; and as 
the form of the bill re-opened the question of the admission into the 
Union of new slave states north of 36° 30’ N. lat., which the measure 
known as the Missouri Compromise was understood to have settled 
should not be done, it was made the occasion of a most earnest 

between the supporters and opponents of slavery. Eventually 
the was passed, empowering the organisation of the territories, 
but throwing open the occupation of the soil to all citizens of the 
United States, and to all who shall make the usual declaration of 
their desire to become citizens; and providing that the inhabitants 
of each territory shall determine for themselves whether the institu- 
i slavery shall exist among them. The consequence of this 
provision is said to have been that a considerable number of the 
more ardent slaveholders of the southern states at once prepared to 
remove with their rty into Kansas, with a view to obtain 
possession of it in interest of the douth, as well as to avail them- 
selves of its rich agricultural and other resources. But the movement 
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‘was immediately met by a counter-movement in the north, A 


corporation was at once organised, and received a charter from the 
legislature of Massachusetts, having for its primary object the colo- 
nisation of Kansas by free labour. The Massachusetts Emigrant Aid 
Company, as it calls itself, pro; if sufficient funds can be raised, 
to send 20,000 labourers into 


first city, Worcester. Other parties are (August, 1854) making ready 
to follow them i i 5 : 

KANTURK, county of Cork, Ireland, a market- and post-town, and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the barony of Duhallow, is situated 
in 52° 11’ N. lat., 8° 52/ W. long., 126 miles S.W. from Dublin, at 
the cunfluence of the rivers Allua and Dallua, which after their 
junction flow into the Blackwater, 3 miles south of the town. The 
of the town of Kanturk in 1851 was 3125, besides 3352 
of the workhouse. Kanturk Poor-Law Union, which is 
33 electoral districts, contains an area of 186,523 acres, 
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held. The Roman Catholic chapel, the bridewell, and 
workhouse, which oceupies a site of six acres, are the chief 
ublic structures. 
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As each house is surrounded by a garden 
incloted by a wall, the town appears very extensive for its population. 
Most of the houses are in a dilapidated condition. The rs are 
ill supplied. The Turkish castle consists of a square keep strengthened 
- several round and square towers, and ceeds te at a little 

by an outer wall within which about a hundred small houses 


are built. In the wall are inserted stones with Arabic and Turkish 


an isolated tractytic mountain 
height of 8000 feet above the sea. 


the Taurus. This town is supposed to have given name to the 
district of Asia Minor called Karamania, or Caramania, which is marked 
on some maps, but is wholly unknown to the Turks. Karaman was 
the seat of a flourishing petty sovereignty in the 14th and 15th 
centuries. It is identified with the ancient Laranda. 

The name Karamania has been sometimes given also to the Persian 
province of Kerman. [PErstA.] 

(Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor.) 

KARAMANIA. [Caramanta.] 

KARASUBAZAR. [Criwea.] 

KARIA, or CARIA, a division of Asia Minor, which comprised the 
south-western corner of that peninsula. It was bounded §. and W. 
by the Mediterranean Sea, N. by the valley of the Meander, and E. 
by Phrygia and Lycia. Herodotus (i. 142) places Priene, which was 
north of the Meander, in Caria, and it is most probable that Caria 
comprised the lower valley of that river; and that the Messogis range, 
now the Kastaneh-Dagh, which forms the watershed between the 
Meander and the Caystrus, was its northern limit. The natural limit 
towards the east would be Mount Cadmus and its great southern 
offshoot, now the Bos-Dagh, which runs at a little distance from the 
right bank of the Calbis (Dolomon-Chai); but according to Strabo it 
seems that Caria comprised a ldrge portion of the basin of the 
Calbis also, which lies east of this range, and extended to the 
western base of Mount Dadala and to the mouth of the river 
boys. the towns of Deedala, Araxa, and Calynda being included 

ria. 

With the exception of the valley of the Mmander (Mendereh), and 
a strip along the south coast, west of the Gulf of Glaucus (now Bay of 
Macri), the surface of Caria is extremely rugged and mountainous, 
From the mass of Mount Cadmus (now the Baba-Dagh) ranges run west 
and south, and cover with their ramifications the greater part of the 
surface, The Bos-Dagh, the southern range, runs parallel to the 
Calbis (Dolomon-Chai), and at a little distance from its west bank, 
attaining in its highest point an elevation of 8000 feet above the sea. 
Near 37° N. lat. it divides into two branches, one of which, forming 
the high land anciently called Lide, runs west and terminates in the 
peninsula of Halicarnassus, between the Ceramic and Iassic gulfs, 
now respectively the gulfs of Kos or Budrun and Mandeliyeh. The 
Gulf of Iassus extended northward as far as the promontory of 
Poseideion, now Cape Monodendri. The other branch range has a 
south-west direction, and terminates in the lofty Mount Phoenix, and 
in the remarkable peninsula the Rhodian Chersonese, which stretches 
southward towards Rhodes and along the eastern side of the Gulf of 
Syme. The Cnidian Chersonese, which screens the Bay of Syme or Doris 
on the north, and terminates westward in the Triopian promontory, 
now Cape Krio. The Rhodian Chersonese terminates in two remark- 
able promontories—the Kynosema, now Cape Aloupo, opposite 
Rhodes; and the Paridion promontory, opposite the island of Syme. 
Between this Chersonese and the island of Syme lies the Gulf of Syme; 
and the part of the same inlet north of the island is called the Bay 
of Doris, which washes the Cnidian Chersonese on the south. On 
the north-western side of the Rhodian Chersonese, forming a subor- 
dinate part of the Gulf of Syme, were the bays of Thymnias, 
Scheenus, and Bubessius, or Bubassus. This last bay was the most 
north-eastern part or head of the gulf; it was named from a town of 
the same name; and near it, to the west, was the narrow isthmus 
which connected the Cnidian Chersonese to the mainland, The coast 
along these bays is bold, the limestone rocks rising perpendicularly in 
many places from the water, which is clear, deep, and abounding with 
sponges. The shores are remarkably well wooded. The Cuidian or 
Triopian Chersonese, which divides the Ceramic and Dorian gulfs, 
consists of two peninsular portions, the more western of which was 
formerly an island, and was connected by the Cnidians with the eastern 
portion by means of a causeway. [Cyipus.] Through the narrow 
isthmus which connects this Chersonese with the mainland the 
Cnidians attempted to cuta canal in the time of Cyrus to protect 
their city and Chersonese from the Persians. 

The high land called Lyde extends to the valley of the Meander. 
Its northern slope is furrowed by several streams, the largest of which 
are the Mosynus (Kara-su), the Harpasus (Arpa-su), and the Marsyas 
 iigrer tees which last rises in a region called Idrias by Herodotus 

v. 118), and is skirted on its western side by the range of Latmus. 
Except the Calbis, which was also called Indus, no stream of import- 
ance flowed to the south coast. The Meander, which carries off the 
drainage of the greater part of Caria, flows in a west-by-south course, 
and in ancient times entered the sea to the north of the peninsula of 
Miletus by the harbour of Latmus, which is now filled + up by the 
deposits of the river, 

On the south coast, east of the Rhodian Chersonese and the lofty 
Mount Phoenix, was a land-locked bay, at the head of which stood 
the town of Physcus. There was a road from Physcus to Ephesus, 
Farther east was another small Chersonese, which sheltered the Bay 
of Panormus on the west; and on the coast between this and the Bay 
of Glaucus or Macri, were the towns of Imbrus and Caunus, and 
the pe of Artemisium. A few miles inland from the ‘head 
of the Bay of Panormus and to the west of the Calbis is a large lake 
six or eight miles across, and with a number of small streams running 
into it; a channel twelve mile? in length connects it with the sea. 
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Fellowes says its waters are brackish. All the southern coast of Caria 
eastward from Mount Pheonix, and extending to the mountains inland 
belonged to the Rhodians, and was called Perwa. This district is 
very beautiful, and contains many fertile tracts, The irregular coast 
of Caria is most picturesque, indented by countless bays and inlets, 
whose shores, generally bold and well-wooded, are in parts diversified 
by extensive ancient ruins and belted by numerous islands. 

Though Caria is extremely mountainous it contains some extensive 
high plains, and there isa good deal of fertile land in the valleys of the 
Meander and its feeders. The mountains are in most parts well 
clothed with timber; firs, oaks, and plane-trees being the prevailing 
species, The chief products ate wheat, figs, olive-oil, fruits of all kinds, 
and wine. The vine is trained to grow up the highest trees. The 
wine of Cnidus was celebrated in ancient times. The palm-tree and 
the orange grow luxuriantly. Cattle are fed on the mountain pastures, 


and sheep are numerous; the green slopes along the valley of the 


Marsyas are covered with flocks. The climate, owing to difference of 
level, varies greatly ; in the lower grounds itis hot, while the high lands 
are cold, wintry, and snow-covered. At the source of the Mosynus 
the winter lingers to March or April. The limestone which every- 
where abounds affords excellent material for building. Among other 
mineral products Fellowes mentions iron-stone of great purity as 
abundant between Stratoniceia and Mylasa, mica-schist, marble, &c. 
Warm springs abound, and there are gaseous flames. 

The Carians maintained that they were an autocthonous people 
descended from Car, the brother of Lydus and Mysus. According to 
Cretan accounts they pe image A inhabited the A%gean islands, were 
subject to Minos, whose ships they manned, but they paid no tribute ; 
and that driven from the islands by Ionians and Dorians, they came 
to the mainland where they displaced the Leleges and Pelasgi. Homer 
mentions the Carians with the Leleges, Caucones, and Pelasgi among 
the auxiliaries of the Trojans; and they were probably all continental 
people and related to each other. e Caunii, whose town Caunus 
was on the south coast, spoke a language akin to that of the Carians. 
Thucydides says that the early inhabitants of the Agean islands were 
Carians and Phoonicians, and that they were pirates. There seems 
little doubt from Thucydides (i. 8.) that the Carians with some other 
people occupied the island of Delos at some early period. 

In Homer's time the Carians occupied Miletus, the banks of the 
Meander, and the heights of Mycale to the north of the river. The 
Ionian emigration drove the Carians from Mycale near which Priene 
was built, from Myus, and from the city of Miletus. The Dorians 
a them of Halicarnassus, Cnidus, the Triopian Chersonese, 
and probably from the island of Kos. The south coast was probably 
seized by the Rhodians about the same time, Thus the principal parts 
of the sea coast were oveupied by Greek colonies, but not for in 
the time of Xerxes the Carians furnished 70 ships to the Persian fleet, 
while the Dorian settlements supplied only 30 ships. North of the 
Meander and in the neighbourh of the Greek colonies there was 

robably some intermixture between the Carians and their neighbours; 
But they maintained their language, ani in the interior the population 
was pure Carian. They lived in small towns or villages, and formed 
a federation with common religious rites to Zeus Chrysaoreus. The 
federation was called Chrysaoreum ; its place of meeting for sacrifice 
and deliberation was the spot where the Macedonians after the time of 
Alexander founded Stratoniceia, 

Caria was included in the kingdom of Croesus, on whose defeat by 
Cyrus it came under the Persian dominion. In the Ionian revolt (8.0. 
499-494) the Carians fought bravely side by side with the Greeks, but 
were at last compelled to submit. Under the protection of Persia, 
Caria was ruled by a dynasty of princes, whose capital was Halicar- 
nassus, Artemisia, who accompanied Xerxes to the battle of Salamis 
with five ships, was one of these petty sovereigns, The Athenians after- 
wards made the inhabitants of the coast tributary, but the Carians of 
the interior maintained their independence. In the time of Alexander 
the Great there was a queen of Caria, named Ada, She surrendered 
to Alexander the strong town of Alinda, in consideration for which 
he restored her to the royal authority of which she had been deprived. 
Caria afterwards became successively subject to the Greek kings of 
Egypt and Syria. The Romans having defeated Antiochus (B.0. 190) 
shared Caria between Eumenes king of Persia and the Rhodians, but 
left certain towns free. About B.c. 129 Caria was added to the Roman 
province of Asia. 

The Carians were a warlike race, not addicted to commerce like the 
Greeks ; they hired themselves as mercenaries, and served under the 
kings of Egypt. 

Among the towns of Caria were Cxrpus and Halicarnassus, which 
were members of the Dorian hexapolis in Asia, Halicarnassus, now 
Boudroum, or Budrun, is particularly interesting as the birthplace 
of Herodotus and Dionysius the historians. It was founded by a 
colony from Troezene in Argolis, was the largest and strongest city in 
all Caria, and became the seat of a Carian dynasty under the protection 
of Persia. One of its rulers, Artemisia, wife and sister of solus, 
erected in his honour the celebrated sepulchral monument called the 
Mausoleum, of which there are still remains as well as of the ancient 
walls, Some interesting sculptures, supposed to have formed part of the 
decoration of the Mausoleum, are now in the British Museum. Halicar- 
nassus continued to be a stronghold of Persia till the time of 


Alexander, who after a long siege burnt the city but was unable to 
take the acropolis. Though afterwards rebuilt Halicarnassus never. 
recovered from the blow. 

Among the other towns were Alabanda, now supposed to be Arab- 
Hissa, on the Tshina, or Marsyas, where are remains of a theatre and 
other buildings ; it was noted for its luxury: Coscinia, higher up the 
Marsyas, identified by Leake with the village of Tshina where Pococke 
found considerable remains : to the south-west of Alabanda, 
famous for its Carian temple to Zeus Stratios, to which the Carians 
went in procession from Mylasa along the sacred road which connected 
the two places, The site of Labranda, is unknown; Jakli which 
Fellowes erroneously takes for Labranda was Euromus, where are the 
remains of a beautiful Corinthian temple. Mylasa, in the interior 
and to the north-east of Halicarnassus, is now Mellassa, which is 
built chiefly from the ruins of the old town, There are still many 
beautiful remains of ancient architecture at Mellassa which was 
visited by Fellowes. East by south from Mylasa was Stratoniceia, 
which was either founded or rebuilt on a spot called Idrias by a Mace- 
donian colony after the time of Alexander. Stratoniceia is identified 
by Fellowes with Esky-Hirsa, which stands in a delightful country. 
There are remains of several temples, the marble walls of which are 
covered with inscriptions, The ruins of the ancient town extend far 
beyond the village of Esky-Hirsa. 

Caunus, the chief town of the Caunii, was a place of considerable 
trade, on the south coast in the Rhodian Perma. It was the birth- 
place of the painter Protogenes, and famous for its figs. It was for a 
long time subject to the Rhodians, the massacre of the Romans 
in Asia in the time of Mithridates Eupator, the Caunii distinguished 
themselves by their ferocious cruelty to their victims. On a height 
above Caunus was the fortress Jmbrus. Between Caunus and the 
Gulf of Glaucus was Calynda; which has not been identified, but is 
supposed to be in the basin of the Talaman, or Dolomon-Chai, the 
Calbis of Strabo and the Indus of Livy. 


In the north-east of Caria, near the Ph frontier, was 
Antiocheia at the junction of the Mosynus with the Meander ; its 


remains, which are described by Hamilton and Fellowes, consist of 
the massive walls of the acropolis and an inner castle, some sub- 
structures of buildings, a stadium, and a small theatre. Southward 
from Antiocheia, on high ground to the east of the Mosynus, stood 
the city of Aphrodisias, now Ghera, where are remains of a beautiful 
Tonic temple of Aphrodite, from whom the town was named. There 
was a city Plarasa, probably not far from Aphrodisias, Fellowes 
(‘Asia Minor’) says that Ghera is the representative of the ancient 
Caroura, which was east of Mount Cadmus, near the confines of Caria, 
Lydia, and Phrygia. It was famous for its hot springs on the banks 
of the Meander, by which its site has been identified. Hamilton 
(‘ Researches ’) conjectures that the town was named from its position 
on the boundary of Caria towards Phrygia (Kapéy odpos.) 

North of the Mzander were Zripolis, near the point where the 
river enters the plains (38° 1 N, lat.), where are remains of the ci 
walls, a theatre, and some other buildings: Mastaura, west of 
and north-east of the modern Nazeli, and near the modern village of 
Mastaura, has some ancient ruins, most of which are overgrown with 
underwood, and a fine spring of cold water: Zralles, situated on a 
plateau of the Messogis above the modern Aidin (a town of about 
6000 houses); the plateau is covered with ruins, ay which the 
Turks have quarried materials for the houses and walls of Aidin ; the 
most remarkable ruin is that of a palatial structure, which is probably 
not ancient: Magnesia farther west near the mouth of the us 
in the Mwander: and Priene, on a lofty rock near the modern town 
of Samsun, where many ancient walls remain, and a theatre cut out 
of the rocky hill. Several of these towns north of the Meander are 
usually given to Lydia, to which in later times they seem to have 
belonged. 

Along the west coast beyond Halicarnassus were Myndus, once the 
capital of Caria: Deryatcla, a city which seems to have stood 
on an island and partly on the mainland, the two 7 being unit 
by a causeway (now a narrow sandy isthmus), alongside of which 
was the harbour which Leake takes to be that of Pasha-Limani: 
Bargylia, on the southern shore of the Iassic Gulf, between Myndus 
and Iasus, celebrated for its statue of Artemis Cindyas, upon which, 
though exposed to the open sky, neither rain nor snow (it was said) ever 
fell. Jasus, or Jassus, now Askem, Asyn Kalesi, on a small island at 
the head of the Iassic Gulf, was founded early by Argive colonists, 
but received additional settlers in the Ionian emigration under Neleus ; 
it became a wealthy place owing to its fisheries; part of the city walls 
and a theatre cut out in the side ofa rock still remain. Branchide was 
famous for its oracle and temple of Apollo Didymeus, of which there 
are still some remains; the temple was robbed and burnt by the 
Persians (n.c. 494), but it was afterwards rebuilt. A sacred way led 
from the sea to the temple bordered with monolithic statues seated on 
chairs, the feet close together and the hands on the knees—an imita- 
tion of the avenues of the temples of Egypt. (Leake, ‘Asia Minor.’) 
Branchidw stood near a harbour, called ormus, on the south of 
the Poseideion, Miletus, one of the most ancient and flourishing 
towns of Caria and famous for its woollen manufactures and for the 
numerous colonies founded by it on the Black Sea, was situated on 
high ground on the south bank of the Meander and near its inouth 
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Its citizens were great traders and powerful by sea. They carried on 
long wars against the Lydian kings. It was subjected to the Persians 
by Cyrus Great, and notwithstanding internal dissensions con- 
tinued prosperous until the Ionian revolt, instigated by its tyrant 
Aristagoras ; this event brought down upon it the vengeance of the 
Persians, who utterly destroyed it p.c. 494. It was rebuilt, and made 
a long resistance to the army of Alexander; but it never recovered 
its former importance, although it was a prosperous besa under the 
Romans. Its site is marked by the modern village of Pallattia, where 
are seen the remains of an enormous theatre, an aqueduct, and a 
Christian church formed out of a Greek temple. South-east of 
Miletus, in the interior near the brackish lake of Baffi, which is pro- 
bably part of the ancient Latmicus sinus, was Heracleia at the western 
foot OF Moand Laence, where some ruins mark the spot. Near it was 
shown the cave of Endymion. To the north end of this lake, near the 
Meander, was Myus ; and on the east side of Mount Latmus lay Amyzon, 
ruins of the citadel and walls of which remain. 

(Pococke; Leake, Asia Minor; Sir C. Fellowes, Asia Minor ; 
Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor ; Dictionary of Greek and Roman 


Croatia. 

KARS, a town in i Gi is dhe ‘kaw thigh maeged 
between 6000 and 7000 feet above the level of the sea, on the 
a feeder of the Araxes, about 100 miles ight line distance 
from Erz-rum, N.W. from Bayazid, and S.E. from Batoum on 

the Black Sea, in 40° 27’ N. lat., 43° E. long., and has about 12,000 

inhabitants. It stands in a rocky amphitheatre of black basaltic 
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parish of Keighley, is situated in 
53° 52’ N. lat., 1° 56’ W. long., distant 44 miles W. by 8. from York, 


of Keig in 1851 was 13,050. living is a rectory in the arch- 
ap Craven and diocese of Ri ighley Poor-Law Union 
tains 6 parishes, with an area of 35,534 acres, and a population in 


con’ 

1851 of pn 
Keighley is situated in a deep valley, at the junction of two small 

streams; the united stream falls into the river Aire about three- 


esleyan, Primitive, and New Connexion Methodists, 
Q rgians, and Quakers. The Free Grammar school, 

has an income from endowment of 240/. per annum, had 
60 pupils in 1853, Quarterly payments are received from all the 
pupil The mechanics institute had 


TH, Banffshire, Scotland, a market-town in the parish of Keith, 
situated in 55° 33’ N, lat., 2° 59’ W. long., on the banks of the 
stream called the Isla, about 20 miles S.W. from Banff, 178 
N. by E. from Edinburgh. The population of the town of 

, ag Hi ae tks d villages, 

: compri istinct called Old Keith, New 

Keith, and Fife Keith, Old Keith is a very ancient = ogy at 


one time was a regality. It is now a mere hamlet. New Keith dates 
from the middle of last century. It consists of five principal streets, 
intersected by several smaller ones, with a square or market-place in 
the centre of the town. It contains the parish church, a court-house, 
an Episcopal and a Roman Catholic chapel, besides chapels for 
congregations of the Free Church and United Presbyterian bodies. 
There are a library and a savings bank. A grain-market is held 
weekly ; and several cattle-fairs are held annually, the most important 
of which is ‘Summer-Eve Fair.’ Fife Keith, a modern village, on 
the bank of the Isla, opposite Old Keith, with which it is connected 
by two bridges, consists of several well-built streets. Many of the 
inhabitants of Keith are employed in the manufacture of woollens, 
flax-dressing, weaving, bleaching, and the manufacture of tobacco, 

KELAT. [Bertoocuistay. 

KELLS, county of Meath, Ireland, a post, market and corporate 
town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the right bank 
of the Blackwater, in 53° 43’ N. lat., 6° 50’ W. long., distant 31 miles 
N.W. from Dublin, on the mail-coach road and railway from Dublin to 
Enniskillen, In 1851 the population was 3997, besides 1224 in the 
workhouse and 15 in the prison. The corporation of the borough 
consists of a sovereign, two provosts, and 24 burgesses; it has no 
jurisdiction. Kells Poor-Law Union contains 25 electoral divisions, 
with an area of 108,982 acres, and a population in 1851 of 31,326. 

The entrance to Kells from the Dublin road, through the rich 
well-wooded demesne of the Marquis of Headfort, is very imposing. 
The four principal streets are substantially but irregularly built, and 
have wide roadways lined with trees. e old church and ancient 
round tower, a handsome Roman Catholic chapel, and the sessions- 
house encircled by trees, give interest to the place. New roads have 
been formed in the environs; large schools have been endowed by 
Miss ic aye and there are a Fever hospital and the Union work- 
house. The at has Ropantenn reve il trade, a good a 
agricultural juce, a , a bridewell, and a savings : 
Six yearly fairs are held, and there is a weekly market on Saturday. 
Headfort House, the residence of the Marquis of Headfort, is a plain 
but substantial and very large edifice. The grounds are adorned by 
the Blackwater, which forms an artificial e in the centre of the 
park. On the Hill of Lloyd, a gently swelling hill 422 feet in height, 
to the north-west of the town, is a pillar above 100 feet high, erected 
by the first earl of Bective, from the lantern at the top of which a 
fine view of the country round Kells is obtained. 

Kells is a place of considerable antiquity: it was originally called 
Kenlis. A monastery was founded here in A.p. 550, by St. Columbkill, 
whose stone-roofed cell or chapel is still shown near the richly- 
decorated ancient cross which stands in the churchyard. The town 
gave title to a bishop, whose see was united to that of Meath in the 
13th century. During the 12th century Kells was frequently plun- 
dered by the Danes. Asa borough Kells has several charters, the 
oldest of which dates from 11-12 Richard II. It returned two 
members to the Irish Parliament previous to the Union. The staff of 
the county militia is stationed at Kells, where also quarter and petty 
sessions are held. 

KELSO, Roxburghshire, Scotland, a burgh of barony and market- 
town in the parish of Kelso, is beautifully situated on the margin of 
the river Tweed, not far from where the Teviot falls into that stream, 
in 55° 36’ N. lat., 2° 26’ W. long., distant- 52 miles 8.E. from Edin- 
burgh, 22 miles S,W. from Berwick-upon-Tweed, and within 5 miles 
of the English border. The population of the town in 1851 was 4783. 

In a central square or market-place is situated the town-house. 
From this square the several streets diverge to the different quarters 
of the town. Bridge-street is a handsome street : the bridge built by 
Rennie is a very fine erection; it formed the model from which Rennie 
afterwards designed Waterloo Bridge, over the Thames at London. 
The streets are clean and lighted with gas. Many of the houses are 
elegant buildings. There are, besides the parish church, two chapels 
for United Presbyterians, and one each for Episcopalians, Independents, 
and Reformed Presbyterians. The chief employment in the town is 
the currying of leather: woollens, linens, and flannels are manu- 
factured. weekly corn-market is well attended. Several 
important cattle-fairs are held in the course of the year. 

the neighbourhood of Kelso is Fleurs Castle, the residence of 
the Duke of Roxburgh. Ata short distance are the ruins of Roxburgh 
Castle. The most interesting object here is Kelso Abbey, which is in 
the early Norman style; it was built at the same time as the abbey 
of Melrose, The ruins, consisting of a part of the choir and transepts 
and of the centre tower, are close to the town, The abbey was 
founded by David I. when earl of Huntingdon, and richly endowed 
by him and his successors, The abbey was severely injured in 1522, 
and reduced to ruins by the English in 1545. Owing to its situation, 
Kelso bas been the scene of many events of national interest. 

KELVEDON. [Essex.] 

KEMPSTON, [Brprorpsurn.]} 

KEMPTEN (the ancient i pga a town of Bavaria, in the 
old duchy of Suabia, is situated on the Iller, in 47° 44’ 40" N. lat., 
10° 18’ 45" E. long., and has about 8000 inhabitants. It is an old- 
fashioned town, conaisting of two parts—the Stifts-Stadt, or St.- 
Hildegard, which is situated on a hill, and is an open town ; and the 
ancient free imperial city, which is in the valley. It has a castle, two 
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churches, a gymnasium with a lib and collection of works of art, 
an hospital, and an orphan asylum, ere are manufactures of cotton 
and linen, and considerable trade in furs, wool, salt, linen, &c. The 
ancient abbey was in the Stifte-Stadt. The prince abbot held 
immediately under the Pope. The abbey and the town were assigned 
to Bavaria in 1802. Kempten is a first-class station on the railw 
from Augsburg to Lindau (on the Boden-see), and is 64 miles 8. by W. 
from the former city. 

KENDAL, or more accurately Kirby Kendal, or Kirkby in Kendal, 
that is, the kirk or church town in the dale or valley of the Ken or 
Kent, Westmorland, a market-town, municipal and liamen' 
borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Kendal, 
is situated in 54° 20’ N. lat., 0° 44’ W. long., distant 22 miles S8.W. 
by S. from Appleby, 262 miles N.W. by N. from London by road, and 
250 miles by the London and North-Western and the Lancaster and 
Carlisle railways. The population of the borough in 1851 was 11,829. 
The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Richmond and diocese 
of Chester. The borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 council- 
lors, and returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. For sanitary 
Pp the borough is under the management of a Local Board 
of Health. Kendal Poor-Law Union contains 58 townships and 
bes with an area of 185,790 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 36,557. 

Kendal was made a market-town by licence from Richard I, and 
became, by the settlement of the Flemings, in the reign of Edward IIL, 
the seat of a considerable manufacture of woollen cloths (which took 
from the town the name of Kendals) : the manufacture still continues, 
although greatly diminished in extent. The town was incorporated 
in 1576 by Queen Elizabeth. Before the turnpike-road was made in 
1752 nearly 200 pack-horses were employed weekly, some of them 
making two journeys in the week, in bringing provisions and merchan- 
dise to the town, or in taking away its manufactures; besides two 
waggons twice a week from Lancaster, carrying in all about sixty horse- 
loads, and two or three carts making several journeys, and carryin, 
altogether about forty horse-loads weekly between Kendal fe 
Milnthorpe. 

The town is chiefly built on the slope of a hill which rises from 
the right bank of the Kent; it has a neat and clean appearance, and 
is lighted with gas, Among the public buildings are the town-hall, a 
house of industry, a house of correction, the Odd Fellows’ hall, a 
theatre, and the assembly rooms. 

The church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, is chiefly of late perpen- 
dicular character, and is only remarkable for its unusual width, which 
is 110 feet, its length being 140 feet; the nave has four aisles, and 
terminates at the east end in five divisions—the chancel and four 
chapels. St. George’s church was erected in 1841 on the left bank of 
the Kent; St. Thomas’s was erected in 1837. The Independents, 
Baptists, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, United Presbyterians, 
Quakers, Roman Catholics, and Unitarians have places of worship. 
The Free Grammar school, founded in 1525, is free for classics to all 
residing in Kendal parish: it has an income of about 50/. per annum ; 
in 1851 it had 23 scholars. Kendal possesses National, British, 
and Infant schools: a Blue-Coat Free school; a Roman Catholic 
achool ; a mechanics institute, with 83 members in 1851, and a library 
of 1293 volumes; news-rooms; a natural history society, with 126 
members in 1851, and an excellent museum ; Svarings tae; a dis- 
pensary; a fever-house, and several almshouses. 

Kendal has extensive manufactures of cotton checks, kerseys, and 
other woollen cloths, linsey, blanketing, carpets, fancy waistcoating, 
girths, hosiery, sacking, and worsted. Rope-making, iron and brass 
founding, marble statuary work, and brewing give some employment. 
The market, held on Saturday, is the principal market in the county 
for corn and provisions; fairs for horses, horned cattle and sheep are 
held five times in the year. A county-court and quarter-sessions are 
held in Kendal. On the left bank of the river Kent are the ruins of 
the old castle of the barons of Kendal, consisting of the outer wall, 
with two round and two square towers. The Castle-How, or Castle- 
Law Hill, an ancient earthwork, is on the west side of the town, 
opposite the castle. On its summit is an obelisk erected in comme- 
moration of the revolution of 1688. 

KENILWORTH, Warwickshire, a market-town in the parish of 
Kenilworth, is situated in 52° 21' N. lat, 1° 35’ W. long., distant 
44 miles N. by E. from Warwick, 90 miles N.W. from London by 
road, and 99 miles by the London and North-Western railway. The 
a of the town of Kenilworth in 1851 was 3140. The 

iving is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Coventry and diocese of 
Worcester. 

There was anciently at Kenilworth a castle, which was demolished 
in the war of Edmund Ironside and Canute the Dane, early in the 
11th century. In the reign of Henry I. Geoffry de Clinton built here 
a strong castle and founded a monastery. In the reign of Henry III. 
Kenilworth received a grant for a weckly market and a yearly fair. 
The historical interest of this place attaches to its castle, which was 
one of the strongholds of Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, in hia 
insurrection against Henry IIL, and afforded shelter to bis son and 
others of his adherents after the fatal battle of Evesham in 1265, 
It was however, after a gallant defence, obliged to capitulate in 1266, 
Henry IY.,son of John of Gaunt, united the castle, which he inherited, 


to the domains of the crown, of which it formed part till the time 
Elizabeth, who granted it to Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester. 
magnificent entertainment given here by Leicester to Elizabeth has 
been made familiar to the general reader by Sir Walter Scott's historical 
romance of ‘ Kenilworth.’ After the civil war of Charles I. the 
castle was dismantled, but extensive and picturesque ruins remain. 
The ruins include some Norman portions. The most ancient part is 
called Cwsar's Tower, of which sides remain, with walls in some 
pute 16 feet thick. The large and massive additions of John of a 
nown as Lancaster Buildings, are in different stages of decay ; 
Leicester Buildings, added by Dudley, earl of Leicester, though of 
comparatively modern date, present, from the friable nature of the 
stone of which they are builf, an ap; of considerable antiquity. 
They contain the ruins of the noble banqueting-hall, 86 feet long by 
45 feet wide. The gate-house erected by the earl of Leicester is in 
better preservation, There are very few remains of the monastery, 
‘which was first a priory, and afterwards made an abbey. It bel 
to the Regular Canons of St, Augustine. An ancient stone bri 
crosses a brook flowing into the Avon. 

The town consists principally of one omy, Preven extending nearly 
a mile along the road from Coventry to Warwick; another street 
leads towards the castle. The church has a rich western oe of 
Norman architecture, in the lower part of an ancient tower which is 
surmounted with a spire of more modern date. One of the windows 
is filled with beautiful modern stained glass. The Independents have 
a chapel, and there are Endowed, National, and Infant achools, The 
manufacture of Prussian blue and other chemical substances is carried 
on; comb-making and the weaving of silks and gauzes employ some 
of the inhabitants. The market is on Wednesday, and there is a 
yearly cattle fair. 

KENMARE, county of Kerry, Ireland, a market- and wn, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated at the head of Kenmare 
Bay, on the north shore of the estuary of the Roughty, in 51° 52° 
N. lat., 9° 34’ W. long., 16 miles S. by W. from Killarney, 163 miles 
8.W. from Dublin. In 1851 the population was 1501. Kenmare Poor- 
Law Union contains 16 electoral divisions, with an area of 198,146 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 21,282. 

The town was a mere hamlet till the close of the 18th century; it 
now consists of one large street of neat well-built houses from which 
others diverge towards the Sound, a narrow part of the bay, which is 
spanned by the Lansdowne suspension-bridge. In the town are a 
Protestant church, a large Roman Catholic chapel, a news-room, 
market-house, petty-sessions house, a bridewell, and the workhouse, 
which affords accommodation for 540 inmates. A little below the 
town is a substantial pier; the depth of water at high-tide is 16 feet, 
and vessels of the largest size can come at all times within a mile of 
the pier. Coal, timber, iron, and slates are the chief imports: corn, 
salmon, and other fish, and copper-ore from the neighbouring mines, 
are the principal exports. The eens: on both sides of the bay for 
several miles belongs to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

KENMORE, [Perrnsuree.] 

KENNEBECK. [Maryxe.] 

KENNINGTON, [Surrey,] 

KENSINGTON, Middlesex, a western suburb of London, in the 
parish of Kensington. The population of the parish of Kensington in 
1851. was 44,053, of which number 14,870 were returned for Brompton 
subdistrict. ~~ living is i vicarage in the archdeaconry of Middlesex 
and diocese of London. Kensington parish is, for poor-law purposes, 
governed by a board of guardians, = 

The principal street of Kensington consists of ranges of well-built 
houses extending along the great western road; and there are other 
streets diverging from, and parallel to it, besides a district of villa- 
residences on the north of the Oxford road, known as Kensington 
Park. Brompton and Little Chelsea, and Kensington Gravel-pits are 
in the parish. At Kensington is a royal palace, commenced by 
William IIL, who having purchased a dwelling-house, converted it 
into a palace, rebuilding the principal parts, and many 
additions to it, which succeeding princes have augmented. The edifice 
is of red brick, ornamented with columns and quoins of stone, and 
consists of three principal quadrangles. The gardens and grounds, 
which are agreeably laid out, are three miles in cireuit; they are open 
to the public, Several members of the royal family have a 
within the palace. There are barracks for detachments of 
A calvary barracks is at the southern entrance to Kensi 
Holland House, a quaint mansion in the Elizabethan style, erected by 
Sir Walter Cope in 1607, was the residence of Addison, who died in 
it, It is now rg, poured of setsha megs! : “ mot brisk building 
esting portraits, Kensington church, a large ine’ it bri ‘i 
near ihe principal street. There are several district churches in the 

i One on the highest, point of Kensington Park, is of unusually 
elegant as well as are form ; it is in the decorated style. There 
are Independent, Baptist, Wesleyan Methodist, and Roman Catholic 
chapels ; and National, British, and Infant schools, A 
Grammar school, in connection with the Church of England, 225 
scholars in 1853. 

KENT, a maritime county in the south-eastern corner of England. 
It is bounded N, by the wstuary of the river Thames, by which it is 
separated from 


e counties of Middlesex and Essex; E. by the 
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German Ocean and by the Straits of Dover; S. by the county of 
Sussex ; W. the county is bounded by Surrey. <A detached portion of 
the parish of Woolwich in Kent lies on the left bank of the Thames. 
‘The form of the county is irregular. Its principal dimensions are as 
follows: length of the northern boundary, from the neighbourhood of 
London to the North Foreland, 64 miles in a straight line; of the 
southern boundary, from the junction of the three counties, Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex, to Dungeness, 43 miles ; of the eastern boundary, 
from the North Foreland to Dungeness, 38 miles ; and of the western 
boundary, from the neighbourhood of London to the junction of the 
above counties, 24 miles. The area is estimated at 1627 square statute 
miles, or 1,041,479 acres. The population in 1841 was 549,353; in 
1851 it was 615,766. 
Coastline, Islands, &c.—The northern part of the county, along the 
_wstuary of the Thames, is skirted by a line of marshes extending 
inland a distance varying from a few yards to two miles. At the 
janction of the estuaries of the Thames and the Medway the marshes 
occupy a large portion of the tongue of land between these rivers, the 
extremity of which is termed the Isle of Grain. Eastward of the Isle of 
Grain, the Swale, an arm of the estuary of the Medway, cuts off from the 
mainland the Isle of Sheppey, of which the isles of Elmley and Harty 
are subordinate portions. The northern side of the Isle of Sheppey 
is upland ; the cliffs rise about 90 feet above the river. The southern 
part of the island is a low flat. Its area is nearly 33 square miles; 
it includes the decayed borough of Queenborough, and the royal 
dockyard and town of Sheerness at its north-western point. The 
population of the liberty of Sheppey Island (which does not include 
Harty Island) was 13,136 in 1851. The surface is laid down for the 
most part in grass; but the upland part on the northern side produces 
good corn. The marshes terminate east of the Swale, and the coast 
again rises to some height in clayey cliffs, which extend to Reculver 
and the flats which form the western limit of the Isle of Thanet. In 
the Isle ts Thanet, which occupies the north-eastern corner of the 
county, the cliffs again commence, and continue along the coast to 
Pegwell Bay, the boundary of the isle to the south-east. The North 
Foreland is on the Isle of Thanet, east of Margate. The Isle of 
Thanet contains about 40 square miles, with a population in 1851 of 
31,798, and includes the well-known watering places, Margate, 
Ramsgate, and Broadstairs. It is separated from the mainland by 
the narrow channels of the Stour. The coast from the Isle of 
Sheppey to the North Foreland is skirted by sands which extend from 
a quarter of a mile to a mile from high-water mark; and for some 
toiles farther out by ‘the flats,’ which, except in Margate Roads, 
rarely afford, when the tide is out, more than two fathoms water. 
Margate Roads are sheltered to seaward by Margate Sands, which are 
dry at low water. 

e chalk cliffs of the Isle of Thanet are succeeded by the low 
coast of Bay, which continues to Walmer Castle, near Deal. 
Here the k cliffs recommence, and continue round the South 
Foreland (a headland bearing 14 miles nearly due S. from the 
North Foreland), to Sandgate, between Folkestone and Hythe. 
Between Dover and Folkestone a portion of the chalk cliffs has fallen 
forwards towards the sea, so as to present an under cliff somewhat 
similar to that at the back of the Isle of Wight. The works of the 
South-Eastern railway are carried along here, partly in tunnels, in 
cuttings, and on an embankment close to the beach. From the neivh- 
bourhood of Folkestone the coast declines until it forms the extensive 
tract of Romney Marsh, the coast-line of which extends south-west to 
Dungeness, ad yw 19 miles in a straight line south-west of the South 
Foreland, thence westward 6 or 7 miles to the border of the 
county of Sussex. Romney Marsh is in one part protected against 
the sea by an embankment called Dymchurch Wall. There are 
lighthouses at the North and South Forelands, and on Dungeness, and 
beacons in various other places. Opposite to the coast which extends 
from the Isle of Thanet to the South Foreland, lies the Goodwin Sand, 
the channel between which and the Kentish coast is the well-known 


sors hore north to south; its greatest breadth is 3 or 4 miles, It is 
divided into two parts by a narrow channel called ‘the Swatch,’ 
navigable by small boats, Another sand-bauk, called the Brake, lies 
between the north-eastern extremity of the Goodwin Sand and the 
shore ; it is about 5 miles long with a depth upon it, at low water, of 
from 3 to 12 feet. 

The Downs, which are about 8 miles in length and 6 miles in width, 
aré a safe anchorage, and are the general rendezvous of shipping 
leaving the Thames for the Channel, or returning homeward. To the 
north of the Downs are ‘the Small Downs,’ a roadstead immediately 
contiguous to the Downs properly so called, and sheltered by the 
Brake, as the Downs are by the Goodwin Sand. 

Surface and Geology.—Kent is on the whole a hilly county, |The 
chalk range of the North Downs enters the county on the west side 
from Surrey, not far from Westerham, and runs east-north-east to 
the valley of the Medway between Maidst 


parts i the valley of the Stour. On the north side the Downs 
r subside towards the wstuary of the Thames, 


The breadth of the chalk formation varies ; west of the Stour it is 
from 3 to 6 miles ; east of the Stour it occupies the whole extent of 
the county north of a line drawn from Folkestone to Wye, except 
where it is interrupted by the marshy valley that surrounds the Isle 
of Thanet. The height of the chalk hills reaches in some instances 
an elevation of 642 feet above the sea. The cliffs near Dover are 
about 400 feet high ; Dover Castle hill is 469 feet. 

The district between the chalk range and the estuary of the Thames 
is, for the most part, occupied by the plastic clay which immediately 
overlies the chalk. The tongue of land between the Medway and 
the Thames, including the Isle of Grain and the Isle of Sheppey, 
is formed of the London clay, which overlies the plastic clay. This 
formation also occupies a considerable district north and north-west 
of Canterbury, extending to the shore between Whitstable and 
Reculver. The London clay also covers a small tract near Pegwell 
Bay. Shooter’s Hill, near Woolwich, which is an insulated mass of 
London clay, is about 446 feet high. 

In the valleys of the Darent and its feeder the Cray the strata 
above the chalk have been washed away, and the chalk is covered 
only by the vegetable soil. Another strip of chalk, denuded of the 
superior strata, runs along the bank of the Thames from the valley 
of the Darent to below Gravesend, South of the North Downs the 
chalk marl and greensand crop out, and cover a belt of land skirting 
the chalk throughout the whole extent of the county from west to 
east, The breadth of this belt varies from 2 to 7 miles, Its 
southern slope, which is the steepest, forms what is designated ‘the 
ragstone range’ of hills, the higher points of which are from 600 to 
800 feet high, and overlook the valley watered by the Eden, the 
Medway (from Penshurst to Yalding), and the Beult, The valley 
just referred to is Occupied by the Weald clay, and forms another 
belt extending throughout the county from the border of Surrey to 
the edge of Romney Marsh, having an average breadth of 5 miles, 

The remaining portion of the county, which forms a narrow belt 
or strip of land along the Sussex border, is occupied by the iron- 
sand, which forms the nucleus of the great Weald district of the 
south-eastern part of England. This formation constitutes a range 
of hills, amid which the upper waters of the Medway and its tributary 
the Teyse have their sources: and extends far into Sussex. It rises 
in some parts of the Weald clay district through the overlying strata 
of that formation. i 

The county thus appears, when viewed with reference to its 
geology, to consist of five parallel belts, extending nearly in the direc- 
tion of its length, and occupied by different formations, occurring in 
regular order:—1, The London and plastic clays; 2, the chalk; 3, 
the chalk marl and greensand; 4, the Weald clay; 5, the iron-sand. 
The southern border of the chalk and greensand formations, and the 
iron-sand district, form three parallel ranges of hills separated from 
each other by the Holmsdale and Weald clay valleys. 

What is termed the Weald (Saxon ‘ weald,’ a forest, or perhaps 
generally, a wild uncultivated tract) was anciently an immense forest, 
inhabited only by deer and hogs, but has been gradually cleared and 
brought into cultivation, Iron-works were formerly numerous and 
important, but the introduction of coal in the manufacture of iron 
has caused this branch of industry to be transferred to other parts of 
the island where fuel is more abundant. 

Beds of limestone occur in the greensand formation, and are 
quarried near Maidstone for common purposes of building, for road- 
making, and for burning into lime, which is used for stucco, or 
exported to the West Indies for refining sugar. 

Hydrography and Communications.—Nearly the whole county 
belongs to the basin of the Thames. This river affords a ready 
means of communication with the metropolis and with other parts, 
The royal dockyards of Deptford and Woolwich are upon it, 

The other principal rivers are the Ravensbourne, the Darent, and 
the Medway, which flow into the wstuary of the Thames; and the 
Stour and the Rother, which flow into the sea, 

The Ravensbourne rises on Keston Common, near the border of 
Surrey, and flows northward past the town of Bromley and the village 
of Lewisham, and between the towns of Greenwich and Deptford, 
into the Thames, It is navigable to Deptford bridge for lighters and 
other small craft. The Darent rises in Squirries park, near Wester- 
ham, close to the border of Surrey. Its course is first east-north-east, 
parallel to the course of the North Downs, to Riverhead near Seven- 
oaks, where it turns north and passes through a depression in the 
Downs by Otford, and other villages, to the town of Dartford, below 
which it is called Dartford Creek, and becoming navigable, flows 
through the marshes into the Thames. Just before joining the 
Thames it receives the Cray, which rises near Orpington, and has a 
course of about 9 miles. The Medway rises in Sussex, near the 
northern border between East Grinstead and Crawley, and flows east- 
ward into Kent, which it enters near Ashurst. In this part of its 
course the Medway is swelled by many brooks, which drain the 
higher districts of the Weald of Sussex. At Penshurst, in Kent, the 
Medway is joinel by the Eden, which rises about Gudstone in Surrey. 
From Penshurst, where the navigation of the river commences, it 
flows east-north-east to Tonbridge, forming in its way two or three 
islands. From Tonbridge the Medway flows east by north to Yalding, 
in the Weald, near which it is joined by the Teyse or Teise and the 
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Beult, The Teise rises in the northern of Sussex, and flows by 
Lamberhurst into the Medway. The Beult rises in the Weald of 
Kent, near Shadoxhurst, and flows north by west to Yalding. From 
this place the course of the Medway, though very winding, is for the 


runs at a short distance from the Thames to Gravesend, 24 miles, and 
thence to Strood, 7 miles, 

Climate, Soil, Agricultwre.—The climate of Kent is in general mild 
and genial. The proximity to the continent of Europe exposes it to 


most part northward ; it passes through an opening in the gr d 
hills, across the prolongation of the valley of Holmsdale by Maid- 
stone and Aylesford, oe great opening in the North Downs, 
and by Rochester and Cha , into the estuary of the Thames at 
Sheerness, It is navigable for more than 40 miles. The tide flows up 
to Maidstone bridge, but ships and large vessels cannot ascend above 
Rochester bridge. Below Rochester the wstuary gradually expands 
to a considerable width, and forms an important harbour for the 
British navy. Numerous arms of the river or creeks penetrate the 
marshes, which spread inland to a considerable extent from the banks 
of the river. The royal dockyard of Chatham is on the Medway, and 
that of Sheerness at the junction of the Medway with the Thames. 
The Medway is plentifully stored with fish : above Maidstoneis au abund- 
ance of fresh-water fish ; and below Rochester are soles, flounders, and 
other flat-fish, and smelts of excellent quality and large size. In the 
creeks in the lower part of the river are considerable oyster-beds. 
The Stour has two main branches, distinguished as the Greater and 
the Lesser Stour, The Greater Stour is formed by two streams, which 
flow along the valley between the North Downs and the greensand 
hills in opposite directions, and uniting near Ashford, turn to the 
north-east, pass through a depression in the North Downs, and flow 
by Canterbury to the neighbourhood of Sarre in the Isle of Thanet. 
Here the Stour into two branches, one of which falls into the 
estuary of the Thames near Reculver; the other into Pegwell Bay 
below Sandwich. These two arms cut off Thanet from the rest of 
the county, and constitute it an island. The Lesser Stour rises near 
Lyminge, about 3 miles north from Hythe, and flowing north by east 
to Barham, above which it sometimes becomes dry, turns north by 
west, and skirting Barham Downs, flows to Bridge near Canterbury. 
Here it makes another bend, and runs north-east into that arm of 
the Greater Stour which falls into Pegwell Bay. Thetwo arms of the 
Stour, which insulate Thanet, were once a channel 3 or 4 miles over, 
called the Wantsume, which received several streams besides the 
Greater and Lesser Stour. In Bede’s*time the breadth was diminished 
to 3 furlongs. The channel was navigable for ships of tolerable 
burden in the reign of Henry VIII.; but subsequently the waters 
of the northern branch from the Stour to Reculver became too small 
for navigation, and it was for a period quite dry in the neighbourhood 
of Sarre, so that Thanet became a peninsula rather than an island. 
A cut from the Stour restored the continuity of the watercourse, but 
this north channel is not used for navigation. The Greater Stour, 
which enters Pegwell Bay, is navigable up to Fordwich near Canter- 
bury. The whole length of the river from Lenham to Pegwell Bay 
may be estimated at 45 miles. Both the Greater and the Lesser Stour 
contain excellent trout. 

The Rother rises in Sussex, to which county it more properly 
belongs. [Sussex.] It first touches the border of Kent at the junction 
of a small stream, which rises near Hawkhurst, and separates the two 
counties. From this junction the Rother flows by Newenden and 
Wittersham, below which it quits the border and re-enters Sussex. 
Several small streams from the Weald of Kent flow into it, and the 
arms of these, with the Rother itself, inclose the river island of 
Oxney (6 miles long from east to west, and 3 miles broad). The 
Rother is navigable in all that part which touches this county. 

The principal canal in the county of Kent is the Royal Military 
Canal, which was formed, rather for the purposes of defence than of 
commerce, during the alarm of invasion in the late war against 
Napoleon. It runs along the edge of Romney Marsh from its com- 
mencement in the sea near Hythe to its junction with the Rother in 
the south-eastern corner of Oxney Isle. Three principal roads traverse 
the county. The Dover road enters the county at New Cross, 34 miles 
from London, and runs east-south-east in a nearly direct line through 
Gravesend, Rochester, and Canterbury to Dover, 71 miles, The Hythe 
road branches off from the Dover road at New Cross, and runs south- 
east to Maidstone, and from thence by Ashford to Hythe, 65 miles. 
The Hastings road branches off from the Hythe and Maidstone road 
more than a mile beyond New Cross, and passing through Bromley, 
Sevenoaks, and Tonbridge, enters Suasex near Flimwell, 45 miles, 
The road to Rye branches off from the principal Hastings road just 
before it quits Kent, and passes through Newenden, 53 miles, where 
it crosses the Rother into Sussex. The roads to Margate and Rams- 
gate, and to Sandwich and Deal, branch off from the Dover road at 
Canterbury. The South-Eastern railway diverges from the Brighton 
line at Reigate, Surrey, and enters Kent near Edenbridge, whence the 
main line proceeds in a generally eastern direction to Dover, 56 miles. 
From the Tonbridge station a branch runs off southward to Ton- 
bridge Wells, 5 miles, where it quits the county. At Paddock Wood 
a branch runs off northward to Maidstone, 10 miles, From Ashford 
a branch is carried south-westward to Rye, 16 miles, and thence to 
Hastings; another in a north-eastern direction to Ramsgate, 30 miles, 
from which a short branch for goods diverges at Canterbury, north 
to Whitstable ; at Minster one, 9 miles, to Deal; and from Ramsgate 
one, 4 miles, to Margate. The North Kent railway, also belonging to 
the South-Eastern Company, leaves the main-trunk at Deptford, and 
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grow to a great size. Throughout the county the clay may be said to 


« I north-east winds, which chill the air, but they off the 
superfluous moisture of the soil; and some of the most fertile spots 
are in the Isle of Thanet, which lies at its north-eastern extremity, 
and in the adjacent parts. The soil of this county may be divided 
into the gravel, chalk, and clay, which produce, where they mix in due 
proportions, an extremely fertile loam. ‘The alluvial along the 
Thames and Medway, and in Romney Marsh, produce some of the 
richest marsh pastures in the kingdom. The chalk rises into hills 
between Canterbury and Dover, where are extensive sheep downs, but 
from Canterbury towards London it is mostly covered by a stiff clay, 
and only breaks out here and there on the banks of the Thames. 
fertile clays and woods, in which oaks 


predominate, and the mode of cultivation generally adopted is that 
which suits the strongest soils. 

Besides the usual crops which are raised on good clays, Kent pro- 
duces several which are peculiar to it, such as canary- and : 
which grow chiefly in the Isle of Thanet. Other seeds are likewise 
raised for the London seedsmen, such as spinach, cresses, and white 
mustard, Kidney beans are cultivated in the neighbourhood of 
Sandwich, 

There is comparatively a very small proportion of grass land in 
Kent, if we except the sheep downs on the chalk hills and the marshes, 
The marshes produce most of the hay consumed in winter. Romney 
Marsh, which is well known for the richness of its grass, contains 
about 44,000 acres; on the borders of the Stour are 27,000 acres; and 
along the Medway, Thames, and Swale, about 11,500 acres more, 
A great many sheep are reared and fattened in these marshes. There 
are very few dairies of any consequence in Kent. Cheese is made 
only for domestic consumption. 

ops are grown to a very great extent in this county; and, with 
the exception of those which are raised at Farnham in Surrey, are the 
moat esteemed of any in England. In that part of Kent which is 
nearest to London there are many extensive market-gardens; and 
many hundreds of acres are laid out in asparagus beds. Great quan- 
tities of peas are raised for the London market. Apples, pears, plums, 
and cherries are raised in orchards, and the produce sent to London. 
Cider is largely made. In some places hops, apples, cherries, and 
filberts may be seen growing together in the same grounds. The hops 
last 12 years, the filberts 30 years; after which the apples and pears 
require the whole ground. There are still some extensive woods in 
Kent, but they are diminishing every year; and the produce of bark 
and timber is much reduced from what it formerly was. 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—Kent has long been divided into five lathes. 
These divisions, in the opinion of some writers, take their name from 
the Saxon, ‘ge-lathian,’ ‘to assemble;’ they had formerly distinct 
courts superior to the hundred courts; each of them comprehends 
several hundreds, and other smaller divisions. The lathes are as 
follows :—Sutton-at-Hone, containing 8 hundreds; Aylesford, 12 hun- 
dreds, with the liberty of the city of Rochester, and the liberty of the 
Lowey of Tonbridge; Scray, 16 hundreds, and the liberty of the Isle 
of Sheppey; St. Augustine, 12 hundreds; and Shepway, or Shipway, 
13 hundreds, besides the barony of Bircholt. 

There are several parts of the county which have their particular 
‘liberties,’ exempt from the jurisdiction of the coun’ i 
They are as follows:—I. The county of the city of Canterbury, in 
St. Augustine Lathe. II. The city of Rochester, and—III. The 
borough of Maidstone; both in Aylesford Lathe. IV. The liberty of 
Romney Marsh, comprehending several hundreds, which is under the 
jurisdiction of its own bailift iff and jurats. V. The liberty of the 
Cinque-ports, which comprehends:—1, Sandwich, including the 
borough of Sandwich; the ville of Sarre and the ville of Ram 
in the Isle of Thanet; the town and parish of Deal, the parish o 
Walmer, and part of that of Woodnesborough, near Sand ; and 
the parish of Fordwich, near Canterbury: 2. Dover, including the 
town of Dover, with part of the neighbouring parishes of Charlton 
and Hougham ; the parish of Ringswould, between Dover and Deal, 
and the town and parish of St. John, Margate ; the parishes of Birch- 
ington, St. Peter’s, and Wood, or Woodchurch, in Thanet; the town 
and part of the parish of Folkestone, in Shepway Lathe; and the 
town and part of the parish of Faversham, in Scray Lathe: 3. Hythe, 
including the town and parish of Hythe, and part of the parish of 
West Hythe: 4. New Romney, including the town and parish of New 
Romney, and part of the parishes of Old Romney, Appledore, Brenzet, 
Ivychurch, Snargate, and part of Bromhill, all near Romney: 5. Rye, 
the liberty of which includes in this county the town of Tenterden, 

There are in the county two cities, Cantersury and Roongsrer ; 
the Cinque-ports of Dover, Hytar, New Romney, and Sanpwicn ; 
the parliamentary boroughs of Greexwion, CaaraaM, and Mamstone, 
and 18 other market-towns, namely, Asurorp, BromLry, CranpRrook, 
Darrrorp, Deat, FaversHam, Fotxestone, Gravesenp, Lydd, Mar- 
GatE, Mivton, Ramscate, Sevenoaks, Sueerness, Si ‘bourne, 
TenTERDeEN, Tonsripge or Tunbridge, and WesterHam. There were 
formerly markets at Aytrsyorp, Exuam, St. Mary Cray, Eltham, 
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Gondhurst, Lenham, Town Mattrxc, Queenborough, Smarden, 
Wrotham, and Wye. Of the places printed in small capitals an 
account is given under their respective titles. The other towns, with 
the town of Whitstable, the port of Canterbury, we shall notice here, 
with their respective populations in 1851. 

Broadstairs, 20 miles E.N.E. from Canterbury, population of the 
— 2975, a watering-place on the eastern coast of the Isle of 

hanet, is much resorted to in the summer for sea-bathing. In it are 
a chapel of ease (a handsome gothic structure), chapels for Wesleyan 
Methodists, Baptists, and Independents, National schools, and an 
Infant school. At Broadstairs is a station of the coast-guard. The 
harbour has a wooden pier. Two batteries defend the town. There 
are remains of a chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, once held in 
great reverence by seamen. 

Eltham, 30 miles N.W. by W. from Maidstone, 8 miles E. by 8. 
from London, population of the parish 2568, is situated at the foot 
of Shooter's Hill. Eltham formerly possessed a royal palace, in which 
Edward II. and other sovereigns resided. After the reign of 
Henry VIII. Eltham palace was not used as a royal residence, though 
it was visited by Elizabeth and James I. The great hall, erected by 
Edward IV. is the only portion remaining: it is a very noble room, 
100 feet long, 36 feet broad, and 55 feet high, and has a remarkably 
fine carved wooden roof. A few years back it was repaired. The 
parish church is a neat structure with a spire. There are National 
and Infant schools, and a preparatory school for pupils intended for 
the military profession, Eltham gives the title of earl of Eltham to 
the Prince of Wales. 

Goudhurst, 13 miles 8. by W. from Maidstone, population of the 

2594, stands on a hill about two miles from the Sussex border. 

church, a handsome structure with a massive tower at the west 

end, contains some interesting monuments. There are here an 
Endowed Free Grammar school, and National and Infant schools. 

Lenham, 10 miles E. by 8. from Maidstone, ny ems 2070, a small 
town in a valley at the foot of the chalk hills, very little trade. 
The church is partly of the decorated and partly of the dicular 
style. Sixteen stalls, eight in each chancel, were for the use of the 
monks of St. Augustine, who had an estate here. At the entrance to 
the churchyard is an ancient lich-gate. There are a chapel for Inde- 
pendents, new National schools, and some almshouses. Fairs are held 
on June 6th and October 23rd. Emigration has caused a decrease in 

tion. 
33 miles 8.E. from Maidstone, population of the parish 1605, 
on the of Romney Marsh, and about 3 miles from the sea, is 
included in the cinque port of New Romney. The parish church is 
pao of the perpendicular style, but it has been much disfigured by 
— ous i It has a lofty square tower with pinnacles, 

are a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and National schools. 
The inhabitants are chiefly occupied in fishing. A market is held 
weekly on Thursday, and a pleasure fair on the last Monday of July. 
The shingle headland of Dungeness, some six square miles in extent, 
runs out from near Lydd. At the extremity of it is a lighthouse 
110 feet high. On the Ness is a coast-guard station. 

New Romney, 31 miles 8.E. by 8. from Maidstone, population 1053 ; 
a member of the cinque ports, and once a flourishing sea-port, but 
now about a mile and a half distant from the coast. Previous to the 
Reform Act New Romney sent two members to Parliament. The 
church is a magnificent structure of the 12th century: the lofty 

are tower is a rich example of the later Norman architecture. 

Ba) and Wesleyan Methodists have chapels, and there are 
National schools. Grazing is extensively carried on in the district, 
which forms a part of Romney Marsh. Saturday is the market-day. 
A yearly fair, chiefly for sheep and lambs, is held on August 21st. 
Southland hospital, for the maintenance of a governor and four poor 
men and the education of two poor boys, was founded in 1610 by 
John Southland, Layo 

Queenborough, a yed borough in the Isle of Sheppey, 17 miles 
N.E. from Maidstone: population of the parish, 722. The present 
name of the town appears to have been given to the borough by 
Edward III. in compliment to his queen Phillipa. Edward built a 
castle here, which was destroyed in the period of the Commonwealth : 
the moat is still traceable. The parish church, built about 1347, 
consists of a nave and chancel, and has a western tower. The Inde- 
pendents have a chapel. The oyster fishery affords occupation to 
some of the inhabitants, and there is a copperas manufactory in the 
town. The whole of the parish, about 500 acres, is an uninclosed 

ing tract of land. Queenborough, till the passing of the Reform 
returned two members to Parliament. A fair is held on August 
5th and 6th. 

St. Mary Cray, 22 miles N.W. by W. from Maidstone, population 
1400, had once a market, which was discontinued in 1703. Besides 
the parish church there are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and 
Independents, and National schools. There is an extensive paper-mill 
in the neighbourhood. 

itti 11 miles N.E. from Maidstone, population 2897, 
situated on the main road from Loudon to Canterbury, near the head 
of Milton Creek. The church is a spacious edifice, rebuilt, exce 
the tower and the external walls, since 1762, when it was acciden' 
parish possesses National schools, Queen Elizabeth 
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granted a weekly market and two fairs. The weekly market has been 
long discontinued ; the fairs remain. A market is now held monthly. 
Paper-mills, a coach-factory, oil-mills, and flour-mills are in the parish. 
Malting, brewing, and brick-making are carried on. 

Smarden, 14 miles 8.E. by 8. from Maidstone, population 1206, a 
small market-town, on the right bank of the Medway, has a large and 
handsome church with a square tower, two Baptist chapels, and a Free 
school with a small endowment. Some corn-mills are in the vicinity. 
The market-day is Friday; a pedlery fair is held October 10th. 

Whitstable, 7 miles N. by W. from Canterbury, population of the 
town 3086, at the mouth of the river Swale, is the port of Canterbury. 
There is here an extensive oyster-fishery under the direction of the 
Incorporated Company of Dredgers. A considerable traffic is carried 
on in coals, There are copperas-works, breweries, rope-walks, and 
boat-building yards. A branch of the South-Eastern railway connects 
Whitstable with Canterbury. Besides the parish church, which has 
been recently erected, there are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and 
Independents, and National schools. Roman pottery has been taken 
up from some of the oyster-beds, indicating the probable site of a 
former Roman station, now under low-water mark. 

Wrotham, 11 miles W.N.W. from Maidstone, population 3184, at 
the base of the chalk hills, on the road from London to Maidstone, 
has a small market which is held on the fifth Tuesday of the month, 
when the month happens to have five Tuesdays. The church is a 
commodious edifice in various styles. There are National schools and 
four almshouses. Hops are largely cultivated: fruit for market is 
grown in orchards in the neighbourhood. At this place the archbishops 
of Canterbury had formerly a palace. 

Wye, 10 miles S.W. from Canterbury, population of the town 1095, 
occupies a pleasant site in the vale of the Stour. The church is a 
fine old structure. There are a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists; the 
College Grammar school for boys, founded in 1434, which had 32 
boarders and 9 day scholars in 1852 ; and National schools. Fairs are 
held on May Ist and October 14th. A commodious station and goods 
dep6t of the South-Eastern railway is at Wye. 

The following are some of the more important villages in the 
county, with the population of the respective parishes in 1851, and a 
few other particulars :— ; 

Appledore, 26 miles S.E. by S. from Maidstone, population 621, 
occupies an elevated site in the marsh district. The parish church 
is an ancient building with a beautiful porch. The Royal Military 
Canal between Hythe and Rye passes through Appledore. Barham, 
6 miles 8.E. from Canterbury, on the road to Dover: population, 1105. 
The church, an ancient building, is handsome, and has a lofty spire 
at the west end. In Barham are National and Infant schools, On 
Barham Downs are held the Canterbury races. Beckenham, 10 miles 
§.8.E. from London: population, 1688. The church is partly of the 
decorated style, but the larger part is more recent. At the entrance 
of the churchyard is an old lich-gate. There are National and Infant 
schools, and almshouses. Beckenham has numerous residences 
of wealthy London merchants. Bexley, 11 miles E.S.E. from London, 
population 4490, is situated on both sides of the river Cray. The 
church, which is ancient, contains some interesting brasses and monu- 
ments, There are National schools and some almshouses, Bexley 
manor was in the possession of Camden, the celebrated antiquary, 
and was bequeathed by him for the foundation of a chair of history 
in Oxford University. Bexley Heath, or Bexley New Town, about a 
mile N.W. from Bexley, is on the London and Dover road. A market- 
house is in the middle of the village. There are a neat gothic chapel 
in connection with the Established Church, chapels for Baptists and 
Wesleyan Methodists, schools for boys and girls, and many good 
dwelling-houses and shops. Numerous market-gardens are in the 
vicinity. A market is held on Saturday. Diddenden, 14 miles 8.8.E. 
from Maidstone: population, 1457, The church is a neat building in 
the perpendicular style. There is a Free Grammar school, founded 
in 1566 for the education of 10 poor boys, which had 52 scholars in 
1851. Blackheath, 5 miles E.S.E. from London, population included 
with Greenwich, Charlton, and Lewisham parishes, The heath is an 
extensive open common, on the margin of which are numerous hand- 
some residences, [GreenwicH.] Blackheath possesses a district 
church, an elegant structure in the pointed style, with a lofty spire; 
two chapels of ease; chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists; 
National schools; a Wesleyan day school; a Proprietary school in 
connection with King’s College, London, which had 127 scholars in 
1853; another Proprietary school ; a literary institute ; a subscription 
library ; the Blackheath and Lewisham Benevolent Society ; and other 
benevolent institutions. Morden College, founded in 1695, provides a 
residence and support fur decayed merchants, those in the Levant 
trade having the preference. The number of inmates was originally 
30, but it has been more than doubled. The heath is a favourite 
rendezvous for holiday parties in summer, At Blackheath is a station 
of the North-Kent railway. Bozxley, 24 miles N.E. from Maidstone, 

pulation 1508, has an ancient church in which are several interest- 
ing monuments. Boxley Abbey, now a private residence, was formerly 
the site of an establishment for Cistercian monks. In this parish is 
Penenden Heath, where large county meetings have been held on 
remarkable occasions, Brenchley, 12 miles 8. by W. from Maidstone, 
population 2693, near the small river Teise, a feeder of he Medway. 
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The church is an ancient stone poling. veh a lofty square tower, | 
cbap’ 


In the village are a Wesleyan Methovist el and a National school. 
Heompin, [onan Charing, 13 miles E.3.E. from Maidstone, 
pulation 1321, has a handsome old church with a tower and a small 
acon turret, There is here an endowed school. The site of a former 
residence of the archbishops of Canterbury is now occupied as a farm- 
house, and part of the ancient structure has been converted into a 
barn. Charlion, 6 miles E.S.E. from London, population 4818, is 
eae situated on elevated ground between Greenwich and 
Woolwich. The church is an ancient structure, containing some 
interesting monuments. There are National and Infant schoola. 
Many of the inhabitants are employed in the government rong ng 
at Woolwich. Charlton House, the seat of Sir T. M. Wilson, Bart., 
is a very fine manorial residence, erected in the reign of James L 
Chiddingstone, 19 miles 8.W. from Maidstone, population 1260, on 
the right bank of the river Eden, has a handsome old church, with a 
very fine tower and spire at the west end. There are National and 
Infant schools. Chilham, 21 miles E. by S. from Maidstone, popula- 
tion 1247, is noticeable chiefly for its castle, now a private residence : 
the keep is of Norman date. The Romans had a station, and some 
severe conflicts took place here between the Romans and the Britons. 
Severul of the Anglo-Saxon kings resided here, Chilham church isa 
handsome old structure. Chislehurst, 22 miles N.E, by E, from 
Maidstone: population, 2088. In this parish is Camden-place, the 
residence of William Camden the antiquary, where he wrote the 
* Annals of Queen Elizabeth.’ Several other fine mansions and some 
good parks are near the village. The church is a fine building, with 
a spire, and contains several interesting monuments, The Wesleyan 
Methodists and Baptists have places of worship, and there are National 
and Infant schools. A pleasure fair is held on the Wednesday in 
Whitsun week. Cobham, 14 miles N.N.W. from Maidstone, population 
718, is chiefly worthy of notice on account of Cobham Hall and park, 
the seat of the Earl of Darnley. Cobham Hall consists of two wings, 
erected respectively in 1582 and 1594, which are united by a central 
building designed by Inigo Jones. The house was thoroughly repaired 
and modernised in the early part of the present century ; it contains 
some spacious and elegant rooms, fitted up with great splendour. 
The picture gallery contains a fine collection of the works of the great 
masters; and in the other rooms are numerous portraits by Vandyke, 
Lely, Kneller, and others. The park covers an area of about 1800 
acres, and presents a variety of pleasing scenery. In Cobham church 
is an altar-tomb, on which is a recumbent statue of Lord Cobham, 
who was executed in the first year of Queen Mary for the share he 
took in Wyatt's rebellion. It contains also a fine series of monumental 
brasses. The Crays are four villages situated near each other on the 
banks of the river Cray, about 22 miles N.W. from Maidstone. One 
of these, St. Mary's Cray, has been already noticed. The others are 
named North Cray, population 570; Foot’s Cray, population 369; 
and St. Paul's Cray, population 554. At North Cray are the parish 
church and Hetherington’s Charity school for boys and girls, Foot’s 
Cray possesses a parish church, a Baptist chapel, National schools, 
r-mills, and a coach-factory, Paul’s Cray, besides its church, has 

a Wesleyan Methodist chapel, National schools, and a paper-manu- 
factory. In the district are numerous mansions. Crayford, 22 miles 
N.W. from Maidstone, population 2935, on the left bank of the river 
Cray, has in its vicinity extensive silk- and calico-printing establish- 
ments, and flour-mills. The church is alarge modern building. There 
are places of worship for Baptists and Roman Catholics, and National 
and Infant schools, Bricks are manufactured, and some extent of 
ground is laid out as market-gardens. Some curious caves of con- 
siderable extent are in the parish. Dymchurch, 34 miles S,E. from 
Maidstone, population 650, situated on the coast, is governed by a 
— consisting of a bailiff and jurats, under whose care is the 
embankment called Dymchurch Wall, which extends along the shore 
of Romney Marsh for about 8 miles, This wall is about 20 feet in 
height, and has two sluices through which the drainage of the marsh 
is carried off. Edenbridge, 21 miles W.S.W. from Maidstone, population 
1718, so called from its position on the river Eden, over which there 
is a bridge. The tans 5 church is a handsome and commodious 
structure with a — at the west end. There is a chapel for Inde- 
pendents, and a National school. The South Eastern railway has a 
station at Edenbridge. The village possesses a considerable trade. 
There is a small weekly market for corn, a monthly cattle market, 
anda yearly fair. Zrith, on the right bank of the Thames, 24 miles 
N.E. from Maidstone, population 2231, had formerly a market. A 
pier was erected some years back, and Erith has since been much 
resorted to by holiday visitora. The church is partly covered with 
ivy ; in it are a carved wooden rood screen, and a tomb in alabaster, 
in memory of the Countess of Shrewsbury and Pembroke, There are 
a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, a Free school for poor boys, and a 
Charity school for girls. Belvedere House occupies an elevated site, 
and commands some fine prospects, Many villa residences have been 
erected, and numerous orchards are in the neighbourhood. Brick- 
making is extensively carried on. The North ‘Kent railway has a 
station at Erith. ZLyneford, 16 miles N.W. by W. from Maidstone, 
population 1323, on the right bank of the river Darent, has a fine 
cruciform church of Norman date with a spire at the west end. The 


| a very striking effect. In the village 
Baptists have a place of worship, and there are National and British | 


schools, On the Darent are some paper-mills, North of the town is 
the site of Eynesford Castle : the moat is now occupied by an orchard, 
Large quantities of fruit are grown in the district, mine 
pulation 920, about 24 miles W.N.W. from Maidstone, is surroun 
a numerous orchards, which yield considerable quantities of fruit, 
A fair is held on June 4th, The church is an old building with a low 
uare tower, There is here an Infant school, Farningham, popula- 
tion 701, being exactly the same as in 1831 and 1841, the i 
of males and females being a little different, is pleasantly situated on 
the right bank of the Darent, 17 miles N.W. from Maidstone, The 
Darent is here crossed by a handsome bridge of four arches. The 
church is a commodious edifice, in the early English style. The 
Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel, and there is a National school. 
A fair is held on October 15th. Fourdwich, 3 miles N.E. from Canter- 
bury, population 237, is on the right bank of the river Stour, which 
was once navigable for shipping up to Fordwich, but now only barges 
can ascend so high, Fordwich is nominally under the government of 
a mayor, jurats, and commonalty. It is a town by i 
scription, and a subordinate member of the cinque port of Sand: 
Corn and coal are conveyed by the river Stour. The trout fishery, 
which is somewhat productive, is under the management of the 
ration. Gillingham, 10 miles N. by E..from Maidstone, 
7952, is a suburb of Chatham. The church is an ancient structure; 
in the interior is a circular Norman font. There are National schools, 


are National and Infant schools, Holwood House occupies the site 
of Hayes Place, the seat of the Earl of Chatham, and the birth-place 
of his son William Pitt. Herne Bay is on the north 

miles N.N.E. from Canterbury, population of Herne parish 


which Herne Bay chapelry contains about one half. Herne Bay is 
modern heating pee of considerable pretension. Villas, terraces, and 
rows of private 


uses have been built for the accommodation of rae 
with hotels, assembly-rooms, libraries, baths, &c.; also a chapel 
ease, an Independent chapel, National and Infant schools, a market- 
house, and a clock-house, The pier at which the London steamers 
receive and land passengers is a convenient promenade, The parade 
extends along the coast for about a mile. Hever, 20 miles W.S.W. 
from Maidstone, population 603, is chiefly noticeable for its castle, 
described elsewhere, A moat surrounds the building; the draw- 
bridge has been replaced by a fixed wooden bridge. The buildings 
form a quadrangle, inclosing an open court, Hever church contains 
several monuments to members of the Boleyn family; the 
them is an altar-tomb which has on the top an effigy of the 
Wiltshire, the father of Anne Boleyn. Jghtham, 11 miles W. by N. 
from Maidstone, population 1121, has an ancient parish church, in 
which are renege San grow yrs of the Selby family, The Wesleyan 
Methodists have a chapel, and there is a National school, The Mote 
House is a remarkable moated mansion of the 14th century. At old 
Berry Hill are traces of Homan fortifications, 16 mi 
8. by W. from Maidstone ; the parish is partly in Sussex : pop 
1734. The parish church isan ancient structure, with a lofty spire. The 
Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists have chapels, and there are National 
schools, At Lamberhurst were formerly extensive iron foundries, 
where were cast the iron railings which surround St, Paul's cathedral, 
London. Lee, adjoins Blackheath, 5 miles S.E. from London : 
lation, 3552, It has a handsome new church, finely situated, a 
for Independents, and National and Infant schools, The tower of 
the old parish church stands in the churchyard opposite the new 
church; in the churchyard is a monument to the memory of Dr, 
Edward Halley, the astronomer. There are numerous handsome 
private residences at Lee, occupied by London merchants and familjes 
of independent means, Jeeds, 5 miles E.S.E. from Maidstone: popu 
lation, 663. Leeds Castle ia noticed elsewhere, Leeds abbey mill is 
distant from the castle about three-quarters of a mile. Leigh, 15 miles 
8.W. from Maidstone, population 1161, near the left bank of the 
Medway, has a parish church and a National school, A pleasure fair 
is held on June 16th, A mineral spring, similar in character to the 
springs at Tonbridge Wells, is in the parish, Zympne, 16 miles 8, 
from Canterbury, population 552, is situated near the eastern extre- 
mity of Romney Marsh, about 2 miles W. from Hythe, eens Se 
Roman occupation it was a seaport known as Portus 18, 
{Hyrue,] There are traces of Roman works locally known as Studfall 
Castle. The parish church is an old and very massive structure; the 
remains of a castellated mansion called Lympne Castle adjoin the 
church ; being situated on a steep inland litt, they produce together 
are a for Baptists and 


a National school, Minster, 12 miles E.N.E, from Canterbury, 
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ion 1502, is situated in the,Isle of Thanet. According to early 
Sa at Minster that the first Christian establishment was 
founded in Britain. The village occupies an elevated site along the 
edge of the marsh grounds, and contains several old half-timber 
houses. The parish church is ancient; the chancel, which is vaulted 
with stone, has been recently carefully restored. At the west end is 
a tower. ‘There are here a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and 
National and Infant schools. Northjflect, 15 miles W.N.W. from 
Maidstone, population 5038, on the right bank of the Thames, is 
properly a suburb of Gravesend. There are at Northfleet exten- 
give chalk and lime-works; ship-building and brick-making are 
carried on, and there are some market-gardens in the vicinity. 
The parish church is a fine ancient edifice, with a large and hand- 
some chancel, and a richly carved screen. The Independents 
have a place of worship. Huggins’s Hospital is a recent foundation, 
affording residences for 40 decayed tradesmen, to whom a weekly 
allowance in money is also given. A handsome church has been 
erected by Mr. Huggins, in connection with the hospital. The church 
and hospital buildings occupy a commanding site. A high causeway 
and flood-gates protect the north-west marsh from the incroach- 
ments of the es by which it was at one time covered. 
Otford, 17 miles W. by N. from Maidstone, population 837, has a 
church which was rebuilt about 200 years ago, on which occasion 
wooden pillars were inserted to separate the aisles: the eastern 
window was designed in imitation of that of the previous church, 
which had been burnt down. The Wesleyan Methodists have a 
place of worship. Malting, brick-making, and lime-burning are 
carried on, and some corn-mills are in the vicinity. A few fragments 
still remain of an ancient and splendid pee of the archbishops of 
terbury. Penshurst, 19 miles 5.W. from Maidstone, population 
1628, has a fine castle, noticed near the end of this article. This 
castle, which is situated in a finely-wooded park, contains some rich 
old furniture, tapestry, and numerous tee and other paintings 
by celebrated masters. It is open to public. The paper manu- 
facture employs some of the population, Reculver, 11 miles N.E. by N. 
from Cauterbury, population 273; the village is about a mile and a 
quarter from the site of the Roman station Regulbium. A monastery 
was founded here in 679. Two ancient towers formerly belonging 
to the parish church were purchased by the Trinity House in 1810 
and repaired, that their use as landmarks might be continued. Coast- 
guard stations are at Regulbium Camp and Bishopstone. St.-Margaret- 
at-Cliffe, on the coast, 3 miles N.E. from Dover, population 763, 
is visited in summer for sea-bathing. It has a fine church of Norman 
date, which was repaired and restored in 1836. There is here a 
station of the coast-guard. 16 miles 8. by E. from Canter- 
bury, population included with the parishes of Folkestone and 
Cheriton, is a favourite resort for sea-bathing. Sandgate Castle was 
erected in defence of the coast in 1539. About 1804 it was repaired 
and converted into a circular redoubt, having in the centre a martello 
tower with three guns. About the same time, also, a large encamp- 
ment was formed on the heights above the village, and some time 
after, extensive barracks were erected on the same site. Along the 
ridge of the cliffs six martello towers were placed at convenient 
distances, and at a short distance inland the Royal Military Canal 
from Sandgate to the river Rother, a few miles above Rye, was con- 
structed. A fair is held annually on July 23rd. There are bathing- 
rooms, a public dispensary, numerous lodging-h 8, National schools, 
and an Infant school. Southborough, 15 miles S.W. from Maidstone, 
about midway between Tonbridge and Tonbridge Wells, population 
of the ecclesiastical district 1327, has a convenient modern church, 
situated, and a Natioual school. Many handsome private 
dwellings are in the village, it being much used as a place of residence 
by visitors to Tonbridge Wella. There are some corn-milla in the 
Southfleet, 3 miles 8.W. from Gravesend, and 18 miles N.W. 
i population 657, occupies the site of the Roman 
station Vagniacw. The parish ch is ancient and contains 
numerous objects of interest to the antiquary. In the is a 
Free school. Extensive orchards are in the neighbourhood. A great 
ion of the water-cresses sold in London is supplied from 
near Southfleet. The village is much visited in summer. 
urst, 9 miles 8. by E, from Maidstone, population 1660, on the 
high road from Hastings to Maidstone, has a station of the South- 
Eastern railway. Several flour-mills are in the neighbourhood. 
Stone, near the Thames, 2 miles E. from Dartford, erates 829, 
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The parish church isa very fine example of the early English style 
and ; at the west end is an embattled square tower. Stone 

now a private residence, was erected in the reign of Edward IIL 
Of the original structure a small square tower still stands. Strood, 


1 mile N. by W. from Rochester, population 3067, of which number 
2937 are within the parliamentary city of Rochester, is on the left 
bank of the Medway ; it consists of one long narrow street, and is 
united to Rochester by a bridge. The church, which was rebuilt a 
few years ago, contains some ancient monuments. There are in Strood 
an chapel and National schools. The terminus of the 
North t railway is at Strood; also the North Aylesford Union 
workhouse. 


The inhabitants of Strood are mostly dependent on the 
u Sutton Valence, 6 miles 8.E. from Maidstone, 
population 1090, Lambe’s Free Grammar school, founded in 1576, 


free to 24 boys, increased by statutes of 1817 to 30 boys, has two 
exhibitions of 102. each, which are not claimed. It is under the 
patronage of the Clothworkers’ Company. Near the village are the 
remains of Sutton Castle, an ancient fortress. Swanscombe, 19 miles 
N.W. by N. from Maidstone, and about 3 miles W. from Gravesend, 
population 1763, is said to have derived its name, originally Sweyns- 
camp, from Sweyn, the Danish king, having landed and encamped at 
the place. The church, an ancient edifice, has some portions of 
Anglo-Saxon date. It is said that at Swanscombe the men of Kent 
met William the Conqueror and disputed his progress till he had 
promised to confirm to them their former rights and privileges. 
Sydenham, about 7 miles 8. by E. from London, population 4501 in 
1851, is pleasantly situated, and contains many genteel residences of 
London merchants and wealthy families, and many new villa and 
cottage residences. The Croydon branch of the Brighton and South 
Coast railway has a station at Sydenham. There are here a hand- 
some modern church, and an Episcopal chapel, two chapels for Inde- 
pendents, and one for Wesleyan Methodists; and there are National, 
British, and Infant schools. At Sydenham are some springs which 
in the 17th and 18th centuries were in some repute for their medicinal 
qualities. From Sydenham Hill and Oak of Honour Hill (on which 
Queen Elizabeth is said to have breakfasted on one of her Maying 
excursions) are very extensive and beautiful prospects, including 
some fine views of the metropolis. On Penge Hill, near Syden- 
ham, is the site of the Crystal Palace, which was opened by Queen 
Victoria on Saturday, June 10th, 1854. Zeynham, 16 miles E.N.E, 
from Maidstone, population 842; the church is a commodious 
and handsome cruciform structure, with an embattled tower at 
the west end. In the interior are some ancient brasses, and there 
are some specimens of stained glass. Much attention is paid to 
the cultivation of fruit-trees, and there are several hop-gardens. 
At Conyer’s Quay, in Conyer’s Creek, an arm of the river Swale, 
vessels of considerable size can discharge their cargoes. Watering- 
bury, 5 miles S.W. from Maidstone, population 1448, has a parish 
church and well-attended National schools. There is here a station 
of the Maidstone branch of the South-Eastern railway. Near the 
vill is Wateringbury Cross. Wilmington, 21 miles N.W. from 
Mai e, population 915, has extensive orchards and market-gardens, 
The church is placed on the summit of a hill There are National 
schools. In the neighbourhood are some good family mansions. A 
fair is held on April 23rd. Wingham, 64 miles E. from Canterbury, 
population 1083, had once a keto sary The church, an ancient structure, 
is spacious and has a lofty steeple. The Independents have a chapel, 
and there are National and Infant schools. Some ancient half-timber 
houses are in the vi In the ish are several market-gardens, 
Fairs are held on May 12th and November 12th. Wittersham, 23 miles 
S.S.E. from Maidstone, population 987, is situated on the Isle of 
Oxney, which is surrounded by the river Rother and its branches. 
The parish church is an ancient edifice, with a tower; there area 
chapel for Wesleyan Methodists and an Endowed Free school. A 
fair is held on May 12th. Woodnesborough, 12 miles E. by S. from 
Canterbury, population 813, has a parish church, and a chapel for 
Independents. The village was anciently called Wodnesbeorh, and 
was one of the many places in England dedicated to the Saxon god 
Woden. On Woodnesborough Hill numerous Saxon antiquities have 
been found. Yalding, 6 miles 8.S.W. from Maidstone, population 
2672, has a parish church, a chapel for Baptists, a Free school for 
boys, and a Charity school for girls and Zoune children. By the 
river Medway barges can come up to Yalding. The South-Eastern 
railway bas a station here. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Purposes.—Kent constitutes 
the larger part of the diocese of Canterbury, within which the whole 
of the county is included, except the city and deanery of Rochester, 
which are in the archdeaconry and diocese of Rochester, and some 
parishes, chiefly near London, which are in the diocese of London. 
By the Poor-Law Commissioners the county, exclusive of the city of 
Canterbury, which is managed under a Local Act, is divided into 27 
Unions : — East Ashford, West Ashford, Blean, Bridge, Bromley, 
Cranbrook, Dartford, Dover, Eastry, Elham, Faversham, Gravesend 
and Milton, Greenwich, Hollingbourn, Hoo, Lewisham, Maidstone, 
Malling, Medway, Milton, North Aylesford, Romney Marsh, Sevenoaks, 
Sheppey, Tenterden, Isle of Thanet, and Tonbridge. Canterbury 
city is under a local act in respect to the management of the poor. 
The whole include 424 parishes and townships, with an area of 
950,549 acres, and a population in 1851 of 612,385. 

Kent is in the Home circuit, except that part of it which is 
within 10 miles of St. Paul’s, London, which is in the jurisdiction (in 
criminal matters) of the Central Criminal Court. The assizes are 
held at Maidstone, where are the county jail and the house of 
correction. County courts are held at Ashford, Bromley, Canterbury, 
Dartford, Deal, Faversham, Folkestone, Gravesend, Greenwich, Margate, 
Ramagate, Rochester, Romney, Sevenoaks, Sheerness, Sittingbourne, 
Tenterden, Tonbridge, and Tonbridge Wells. 

By the Reform Act the county was divided for parliamentary 
purposes into the divisions of East Kent and West Kent; each return- 
ing two members. Two members each are returned for the cities of 
Canterbury and Rochester, for the cinque ports of Dover and Sandwich, 
and for the boroughs of Greenwich and Maidstone, and one member 
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total number returned from the whole county is eighteen. 


Sturius, Dubris, and Lemanus. 
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each for the cinque port of Hythe and the borough of Chatham. The | to be mentioned by Richard under. the seneelive maids of Seite 
came Thanet appears in the Se 


History and Antiquities—This county comprehends that part of 
England which from its proximity to’ the Continent first obtained 
distinct historical notice. Cmwsar mentions the district by its name, 
which he gives in the Latinised form Cantium; he ascribes to the 
inhabitants civilisation much superior to that of the other islanders. 
It was the part on which his attack was made in his first invasion, 
and he did not then pass beyond its limits ; in his second invasion he 
passed through it to the assault of other tribes; some sharp 
encounters took place during his march in this county, and in his 
absence five of the reguli, or petty princes of Cantium, made an un- 
successful attempt to storm the fortified intrenchment which ke 
tected his fleet, n.c. 54. Ptolemwus places Londinium (London) 
among the towns of the Cantii, or the people of Cantium; a state- 
ment which, if accurate, supposes the district to have exceeded the 
limits of the present county. In the division of the Roman empire 
which prevailed in its later period, Cantium was comprehended in 
the province of Britannia Prima, Several important stations were 
within the limits of the modern county. here were the four 
harbours of Regulbium (Reculver), Ritupe, or Ad Portum Ritupis 
(Richborough near Sandwich), Dubrx, or Ad Portum Dubris (Dover), 
and Leman», or Ad Portum Lemanianus (Lympne or Limne, near 
Hythe). Roads from these places met at Durovernum (Canterbury), 
whence the military way called Watling-street ran in a direct line to 
Londinium (London), by the way through Durolevum 
(Newington, or more probably Judde Hill near Ospringe), Durobrive 
or Durobrivis (Rochester), and Vagniacew (Southfleet near Gravesend). 
‘The above places, with the exception of Regulbium, are mentioned 
in the Itinerary of Antoninus, which also notices several other stations, 
Besides Watling-street, and Stone-street, which runs from Canterbury 
to Lympne, there are probably other Roman roads in Kent. 

Of these stations and roads there are many remains. Regulbium, 
now Reculver, defended the northern entrance of the channel between 
Thanet and the rest of the county. The incroachments of the sea 
have washed away part of the station. The inclosure was a square 
with the angles rounded off. The town is supposed to have been to 
the north of the station, on a site now undermined and washed away. 
Ritupmw, or Ad Portum Ritupis, now Richborough, is called Rhutupis 
by Richard of Cirencester, who terms it a colony; it is Ratupis in 
the Peutinger table. Richborough is one of the noblest Roman 
remains in the island, It was the usual place of communication with 
the Continent, and guarded one mouth of the channel which then 
insulated Thanet. The walls form a parallelogram, but the east wall 
has disappeared and probably fallen into the Stour, on the side of 
which the station is placed. The area within the walls is five acres. 
The walls are flanked by projecting round towers at the angles, and 
by intermediate round towers. The walls to the height of 6 feet are 
11 feet 3 inches thick, above that height they are 10 feet 8 inches. 
The top of the wall is everywhere imperfect; its greatest height is 
23 feet. A quarter of a mile from the south-west angle of the castle 
are the remains of a Roman circular amphitheatre of about 70 yards 
diameter, Coins and other antiquities have been dug up here, In 
the circuit of Dover Castle are the ruins of a pharos, or watch-tower, 
an indubitable relic of the Roman Dubre. This watch-tower has an 

base externally, but within it isa square. The structure 

is com of long, thin, irregular bricks, with intermediate courses 
formed by blocks of hard stalactitical incrustations: it is now in a 
very dilapidated state. The ruin of an old church adjoining the 
haros is not Roman, but Roman bricks have been worked up in it. 

e remains of the Roman fortress Lemanw, or Ad Portum Lemania- 
nus, at Lymne, or Lympne, near Hythe, have been mentioned above 
in the notice of Lympne village, as well as in the article Hyrue. At 
Durovernum (Canterbury) numerous antiquities have been discovered. 
Many Roman bricks have been worked up into the city walls. At Duro- 
brive (Rochester) various antiquities have been found, and Roman 
bricks have been worked up in the rained walls of the cathedral 

recinct. ‘To Durolevum two positions have been assigned : one at 

Yewington, the other on Judde Hill, in the parish of Ospringe, south 
of the Canterbury road. At Southfleet, the Roman Vagniace, a 
large earthen vessel and a stone tomb containing several funeral 
antiquities were discovered early in the presentcentury. On Holwood 
Hill, near Farnborough, on the Hastings road, the ancient Novio- 
us, there are the remains of an immense elliptical encampment. 

Of the Roman roads, the Watling-street, which nearly coincided 
with the present road from London to Canterbury, may be traced in 
several places, It is visible on Bexley Heath, and again just beyond 
Dartford, where the modern road bends to the left towards Gravesend, 
while the Street pursues a direct course through Southfleet to 
Rochester. From hence to Canterbury the ancient and modern roads 
coincide, and the traces of the ancient one appear to have been, except 
in a few places, obliterated. The branch of Watling-street which 
led from Durovernum (Canterbury) to Lemanw (Lympne), is still 
conspicuous for some miles, It pursues a straight course between the 
two places, and is known by the name of Stone-street. 

The North Foreland is mentioned by Ptolemmus under the name of 
the promontory Cantium or Acantium. The Medway, the Stour, the 
inal stream which enters the sea at Dover, and the Rother, appear 


Richard, under the name of Thanatos, and the channel which 
it, under that of Wantsuam. 

In the Saxon invasion Cantium was the scene of many interesting 
events. The fabulous or semi-fabulous brothers Hengist and Horsa 
are said to have landed in ell Bay, near Ipwines Fleet, now Ebb 
Fleet, in Thanet. Of the early battles of Hengist and his Jutes with 
the Britons, the principal were fought in the year 455; the first on 
the Dereunt (Darent) ; the second at Epsford or Eglesford — 
on the Medway, and the third at Stonar, near Sand The 
ancient chronicles assign the vi in the second and third engage- 
ments to the Britons, who were led by Vortimer, son of V. ; 
the Jutes fled, and did not return to England till Vortimer’s death, 
two years after. In 457, and 473, the Jutes obtained victories over 
the Britons. Hengist’s dominions did not extend beyond Kent; his 
son Eric, or AZsc, was honoured as the real founder of the Kentish 
dynasty of the Aéschingas, or sons of the ash-tree. Kent was called 
by the Saxons Cantwaraland: Durovernum became Cantwarabyrig or 
Cantwaraburh, whence Canterbury. In 589, or thereabout, 


bert, king of Kent, obtained the power or dignity of ee fe 
wich he ee ed till his x in G16. “After the conversion 
bert to Christianity, a church was built by Augustine, 

to the royal palace, which was the precursor of the Scans oneal 
of Canterbury, which from the political supremacy of Ethelbert, and 
his earlier conversion, became the ecclesiastical metropolis of England. 
Under Eadbald, son and successor of Ethelbert, the crown of Kent 
lost the supremacy which the talent or power of Ethelbert had 
acquired. A succession of obscure princes followed. For a time 
Kent was in subjection to the king of Wessex. In 725 the reigning 
authority was in the hands of three brothers, Ethelbert, Eadbert, 
Alric, who acknowledged the supremacy of Mercia. Alric was the 
survivor of the three, and in him ended the line of the i 

In 752 Kentish men formed part of the army of Ethel! the 
Mercian king, in his war against Cuthred of Wessex. In the follow- 
ing half century Kent Ps fe to have been in subjection to Mercia, 
having been conquered by Offa, who defeated the Kentish men in 
776 at Otford. About 796 or 797 Eadbert, or Ethelbert Pren, king 
of Kent, was attacked by Cenwulf of Mercia; and the country was 
again brought under subordination to Mercia. About this time 
Wessex was establishing its supremacy over the other Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms, Egbert, king of the West Saxons, having defeated the 
Mercians at Ellandun, or Wilton, in 823, dispa a force into 
Kent, at whose approach Baldred, the reigning prince, fled, and Kent 

t of the West Saxons, 


passed from under the Mercian supremacy to 
under which it long remained. 

From this time Kent, with which Surrey and Sussex, and 
Essex, were incorporated, became a subordinate part of West 
Saxon empire. It commonly formed the appanage of the eldest 
or heir apparent, of the king of Wessex, and when the heir peareee ye 
to the paramount sovereignty he usually resigned the Kentish crown 
to his heir. Thus Ethelwulf, son of Egbert, was, during his father’s 
reign over Wessex, king of Kent; and when he succeeded to the 
throne of Wessex he bestowed Kent successively on his sons Athelstan 
and Ethelbert; the latter of whom retained the crown when his 
brother Ethelbald ruled over Wessex, and on the death of Ethelbald 
united Kent and Wessex under one sceptre. During the reign of 
Ethelwulf in Wessex, and of his sons in Kent, the latter kingdom was 
repeatedly attacked by the Danes; Canterbury and Rochester were 
sacked by them. Athelstan, king of Kent, and the alderman 
or Ealhere, however defeated the Danes at Sandwich, and took many 
of their ships. At a subsequent period the Danes landed in the Isle 
of Thanet, and vanquished the men of Kent and Surrey. In the 
warfare of Alfred the Great with Hasting the Northman, Kent was 
for a short period in the year 803 the scene of conflict, From this 
time the crown of Kent was never separated from that of Wessex. 
The ‘Juti Cantiani,’ Jutes of Kent, are mentioned by an ancient 
chronicler as subdued by Edward the Elder in the very commence- 
ment of his reign, In the next reign, that of Athelstan, Kent 
possessed its separate tate which regulated the terms on which 
the laws of Weasex should be acce Traces of the distinct laws 
and franchises of Kent continued however till long afterwards. 

In the reign of Ethelred (980-991), when the Northmen renewed 
their ravages, Kent was subject to their fury until they were bonght 
off by Ethelred. In 999 they entered the way, took Rochester, 
and plundered the western part of the county. In 1006 Sandwich 
was plundered by Sweyn, king of Denmark, who re-embarked on 
receiving a large sum as the price of his retreat. In 1009 a large 
Saxon fleet had its rendezvous at Sandwich, but — nothing ; 
and in 1010 the Danes landed on the Isle of Thanet and besieged 
Canterbury, extorting as usual a large sum as the condition of their 
withdrawal. In a later invasion they took Canterbury by treachery, 
plundered it, and reduced it to ashes. In the short but fierce 
struggle between Canute and Edmund Ironside, Edmund defeated his 
rival at Otford in 1016, and drove him to the Isle of Sheppey. 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor, Kent was included in the 
earldom of the famous Godwin, but it does not appear that he took 
his title from it, but from his more important earldom of Wessex, 
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The earldoms of that day were not mere titles, but conveyed viceregal 
power over the districts confided to the earl. 

At the great battle of Hastings the men of Kent formed the van- 
guard of the Anglo-Saxon army : it was their privilege to occupy that 
post. A detachment of the Norman force having landed at Romney 
just before the battle, were defeated by the townsmen, in revenge for 
which William subsequently burned that town and massacred the 
inhabitants. Having secured Dover Castle after a slight resistance, 
hung the governor, and burnt the town, he marched towards London 
by Watling-street ; and in his way conciliated the favour, or at least 
disarmed the resistance, of the men of Kent, by granting them the 
continuance of their privileges. An unsuccessful attempt was subse- 
quently made (1067) by the Kentish men, aided by the earl of Boulogne, 
to surprise Dover Castle. In the reign of William Rufus, Odo, bishop 
of Bayeux and earl of Kent, raised the county in favour of Robert 
duke of Normandy. Rochester town and castle, which were held on 
behalf of Odo, did not capitulate till after a siege of many weeks. 
King John, when threatened with an invasion Soi IL. of France, 
encamped with an army of 60,000 men on Barham Downs; but his 
courage failed him, and he made his memorable submission and 
surrender of his crown to Pandulphus, the Pope's Legate, at Dover. 
In the subsequent troubles (1215) John collected an army of mercen- 
aries at Dover and marched inland; but William de Albini bravely 
defended Rochester Castle for three months against him. In 1216 
Louis, dauphin of France, landed in the Isle of Thanet, near Sand- 
wich, in aid of the barons, and took the castle of Rochester; but 
after his retreat and the death of John, it again submitted to the 
crown. The rest of Kent submitted for a time to Louis, except 
Dover Castle, which was defended for the king against the dauphin 
and the barons by Hubert de Burgh. In the troubles of the succeeding 
reign Rochester Castle was defended for the king against Simon de 
Montfort, who besieged it in vain. 

It was in Kent that the rebellion of Wat Tyler broke out. The 
commons in this county and in Essex rose in a body in 1381. They 
attacked the archbishop of Canterbury’s house at Maidstone and 
released John Balle, a priest, who had been imprisoned for teaching 
doctrines like those of Wickliffe. The issue of the rebellion is well 
known. In the reign of Henry VI. the insurrection of Jack Cade 
broke out in Kent a.p. 1450. At the outbreak of the war of the 
Roses, 1451, Richard duke of York encamped near Dartford, where 
he fortified himself. The king, Henry VI., encamped on Blackheath. 
There was another encampment on Blackheath in 1471. Sandwich 
was the scene of several naval operations in 1460 and 1471. In the 
reign of Mary (1554) Sir Thomas Wyatt's rebellion broke out in Kent. 
In the civil war of Charles I. and the Parliament a severe battle was 
fought at Maidstone (1648), in which the Parliamentarians, under 
Fairfax, obtained a complete victory. 

Tn the reign of Elizabeth the river Medway appears to have formed 
the only harbour for the royal navy, then in its infancy. The dock at 
Chatham was built by that queen; and she erected Upnor Castle, on 
the opposite side of the Medway, to defend the e of the river. 
In the reign of Charles II. (1667), a detachment from the Dutch fleet 
under De Ruyter sailed up the Medway as far as Upnor Castle, 
(CuatHam.] 

Of ancient castellated edifices we may here specify Leeds, Hever, 
Chilham, Allington, Saltwood, and Westerhanger castles, with the castel- 
lated mansions of Penshurst and Knole, Leeds Castle is to the right 
of the road from Maidstone to Ashford, 4 or 5 miles from Maidstone. 
. is oye by a broad aaagh the entrance is by ooder bridge 
of two poi arches, and ad teway in preserva- 
tion. Castle was the residence Gecalpaaliy ol Richard II. and 
Henry IV. Hever Castle, on the Eden, one of the upper waters of 
the Medway, was erected partly in the time of Edward IIL, and 
possesses some historical interest as the residence of the Boleyn 
family. The castle is now used as a farm-house. Chilham Castle is 
about midway between Canterbury and Ashford. After the Conquest 
a Norman castle was built here, of which the keep is in good preser- 
vation. It isan irregular octagon of three stories, with walls 10 or 
12 feet thick, built of flint, chalk, and stone intermingled, faced with 

stone, and now mantled with ivy. The remains of Allington 
Castle, on the left bank of the Medway just below Maidstone, are 
occupied as two tenements. Allington was the seat of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, an accomplished scholar of the time of Henry VIIL, and of 
his son Sir Thomas, who suffered for treason against Queen Mary. 
Saltwood Castle is seated at the head of a narrow valley about a mile 
from a It belonged to the archbishops of Canterbury till the 
reign of Henry VIIL., when Cranmer surrendered it to the king. The 
outer gate-house, erected by Archbishop Courtney in 1381, is in 
tolerable preservation. Of Westerhanger, or Westonhanger, 24 miles 
from Hythe, the principal remains are the outer walls, with the 
towers of the north and east sides, and a small ch Penshurst 
Castle is a very extensive pile. It is one of those ted dwellings 
that immediately succeeded the baronial castles of a more troubled 

and derives its chief interest from having been the residence 
of the Sidney family. Knole, or Knowle, near Sevenoaks, the former 
residence of the Sackvilles, dukes of Dorset, but now of Earl Amherst, 
is another extensive and magnificent mansion : the principal buildings, 
like those of Penshurst, form a spacious quadrangle, and are in the 


castellated style. The greater part is of the 15th century, but some 
portions of it are yet older. There are slight remains of castles at 
Cowling, near the mouth of the Thames; at Thurnham, on the brow of 
the chalk hills near Maidstone; and one or two other places. Sandown, 
Sandgate, and Walmer castles, all on the coast, hold a middle place 
between ancient and modern fortifications, They are coeval with Deal 
Castle, and are of the time of Henry VIII. Of ancient mansions there 
are several in the county. The Mote House at Ightham, of the 14th 
century, is the oldest. Charlton House, erected in 1607, is a charac- 
teristic example of the architecture of its period. 

Of monastic remains the principal are St. Augustine’s Abbey 
(CanterBury], Aylesford Priory [AyLEsrorD], and St. Radigund’s 
Abbey, near Dover, which was founded about 1191, for Premonstra- 
tensian canons. The walls of the entrance gateway of St. Radigund’s 
Abbey are nearly entire ; the north and west sides of the chapel, and 
part of the dwelling, now patched up as a farm-house, are also 
standing. There are considerable remains of the Benedictine priory 
at Dover, including the gateway and refectory, both nearly entire. 
The church of the Maison Dieu, founded at Dover by Hubert de 
Burgh, has been purchased by the corporation and turned into a jail, 
sessions-house, and town-hall. The abbeys of Faversham and Malling, 
and the priories of Tunbridge and Folkestone, are noticed elsewhere. 
Of Boxley Abbey, near Maidstone, there are few remains; and the 
abbey buildings at West Langdon, not far from Dover, have been new 
fronted with brick and much altered. There are some remains of the 
err of Bilsington, on the edge of Romney Marsh, and of Monks 

orton, near Stone-street causeway, of which last the western entrance 
to the church is a small but beautiful ruin of late Norman archi- 
tecture, with insertions of windows and doors of perpendicular 
character. The chapel of St. Nicholas’s Hospital, at Harbledown, 
near Canterbury, is partly of Norman and partly of later architecture. 

Of the churches of the county the most worthy of note are its two 
cathedrals, Canterbury and Rochester. For antiquity Barfreston 
church, between Canterbury and Dover, but not on the high road, is 
most deserving of notice. It is of Norman date, and consists of a 
nave and chancel, which communicate by an arch rising from wreathed 
columns and richly sculptured. It was carefully restored a few years 
back. The church of Darent, near Dartford, has a rude chancel of 
Anglo-Saxon date. Several other churches, including St. Mary’s at 
Dover, and St. Margaret-at-Cliffe, are chiefly valuable for their Norman 
features; but the predominant character in the churches of the county 
is the early English, of which Stone church is a good specimen. 
Chatham church is of the decorated style. Maidstone church is a 
fine example of the perpendicular style; it was completely restored 
two or three years back at a very great expense, Aylesford is also a 
good perpendicular church. ; 

Religious Worship and Education.— According to the returns 
pa as the result of the Census of 1851 it appears that in 

rch of that year there were in the bean Phi places of worship, 
of which 479 belonged to the Church of England, 250 to six sections 
of Methodists, 107 to four sections of Baptists, 86 to Independents, 
13 to Roman Catholics, 10 to Quakers, 7 to Mormons, 5 to the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, 5 to Jews, 3 to the Presbyterian 
Church in England, and 32 to various other bodies. The total amount 
of sittings provided was 302,948. The number of Sunday schools 
was 638, of which 301 belonged to the Established Church, 172 to six 
sections of Methodists, 77 to Independents, 60 to Baptists, and 5 to the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion. The total number of scholars was 
57,987, of whom 24,613 belonged to the Church of England schools, 
The number of day schools was 1930, with 85,458 scholars, namely, 
500 public schools with 53,631 scholars, and 1430 private schools with 
31,527 scholars. There were 37 literary and scientific institutions, 
with an egate membership of 5771, and libraries containing in all 
40,513 volumes. 

Savings Banks.—In 1852 there were 22 savings banks in the county, 
at Ashford, Bromley, Canterbury, Chatham, Dartford, Deal, Deptford, 
Dover, Faversham, Gravesend, Greenwich, Hawkhurst, Hythe, Maid- 
stone, West Malling, Margate, Ramsgate, Sevenoaks, Sheerness, Ton- 
bridge, Tonbridge Wells, and Woolwich. The total amount owing to 
depositors on November 20th 1852 was 1,008,3861. 9s, 

ENT ISLANDS. [Van Dremen’s Lanp.] 

KENTBURY. ([Berxsuire.] 

KENTON. [Dervonsutire. 

KENTUCKY, one of the United States of North America, extends 
between 36° 30’ and 39° 12’ N, lat., and between 82° and 89° 40’ 
W. long. It is bounded E. by the state of Virginia; 8. by that of 
Tennessee; W. by the Mississippi River, which divides it from the 
state of Missouri; and N.W. and N. by the Ohio River, which divides 
it from the states of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. Its greatest length 
from east to west is 368 miles; its greatest width from north to south 
is 168 miles; but the outline of the state being extremely irregular 
both length and width vary very much. The area is 37,680 square 
miles, or about 6300 square miles larger than that of Scotland. The 
federal representative population in 1850 was 898,012, in which 
number three-fifths of the slaves are included. This, according to the 
present ratio of representation, entitles the state to send 10 repre- 
sentatives to Co To the Senate, like each of the other United 
States, Kentucky sends two members, 
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The following table shows the population of Kentucky at the decennial 
censuses of the present century, with the relative proportions of whites, 
free coloured persons, and slaves :— 


’ 

| Date of Census. Whites. Coloured Slaves, Total, 

| Persons, 

|.1800 =. |Ssi79, 872 741 40,343 220,995 

narod. so | eer 1,713 80,561 406,511 

| 1820 eee 434,644 2,759 126,732 564,317 

} 1830. *- $17,787 4,917 165,213 687,917 

| 1840 . . $90,253 7,317 182,258 779,828 

} 1850 . . 761,413 10,011 210,981 982,405 
Surface, Hydrography, Communications, &c.—The greater part of 

the surface of Kentucky is nearly level; the broad plains being how- 


ever broken by gentle undulations, But the south-eastern portion, 
which is however less than one-tenth of the whole state, is covered 
with ridges of mountains and high hills, the slopes of which are 
rather steep, and which contain between them narrow, deep, and 
gloomy valleys. The whole of this region is well wooded, especially 
the lower parts of the hills and the vales, None of the summits of 
these mountains appear to attain the height of 3000 feet above the 
sea, and their mean elevation Laency does not exceed 2000 feet. 
The highest ranges are the Cumberland Mountains along the boundary- 
line of Virginia, and the Laurel Mountains, which run parallel to the 
Cumberland Mountains, and join them between the upper branches 
of the Kentucky and Cumberland Rivers. To the north and west of 
the hilly region lies what may be called the upland region, which 
extends from the Big Sandy River, on the boundary of Virginia, to 
about 86° W. long., and comprehends more than half of the whole 
area of the state. Its surface is undulating, with gentle ascents and 
descents, but it is intersected by numerous narrow but deep valle; 
in which the rivers run. Though this upland region is eeetnaly 
provided with spring-water, its soil is of the first quality, and as 
fertile as any part of the United States. The western portion of the 
state is divided between the Barrens and a country which is partially 
hilly. The Barrens, which occupy chiefly the tract between the Green 
River and Cumberland River, in their natural state are generally 
destitute of trees, resembling the prairies north of the Ohio River; 
but the level surface is diversified by a considerable number of low 
round-topped hills, called ‘oak-knobs,’ on account of the trees which 
cover them. This tract is the least fertile of the state. The 
alluvial bottoms between these hills and the Ohio and its affluents are 
exceedingly rich. On the north and west the Barrens are surrounded 
by a more broken and hilly country, which gradually passes to the 
low flats which skirt the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. This tract is 
superior to the Barrens in fertility, but cannot be compared with the 
upland region. 

Kenta y is amply provided with noble streams. The Mississippi 
forms its western boun for above 80 miles. Along the north- 
western and northern boundary runs the Ohio, in a winding course of 
580 miles, navigable throughout, and affording with its chief affluents 
ready water-communication to all parts of the state. The Mississippi 
receives from Kentucky only a few inconsiderable tributaries, The 
Ohio receives all the larger rivers that drain Kentucky. Of these the 
most eastern is the Big Sandy River, which rises in Virginia, on the 
Great Flat-top Mountains, a portion of the Alleghany range; where 
it approaches the boundary of Kentucky it turns nearly due north, 
and continues in tbat direction to its very mouth, forming the 
boundary between the two states. It is not navigable to a great 
distance from its mouth, owing to some falls which occur where it 
issues from the mountain region. The Licking River rises in Floyd 
county, Kentucky, and flows with many windings in a north-north- 
western direction for considerably over 100 miles: it falls into the Ohio 
at Newport, opposite Cincinnati, Though it swells in winter and 
spring to a considerable height, it has but little water in the other 
seasons ; it is navigable by boats for 70 miles. The different branches 
of the Kentucky River rise in the Laurel Mountains, and form by their 
union a considerable stream, which first flows north-west, then west, 
and at last nearly due north, Its course is about 280 miles, and 
though it is very rapid it may be navigated by steamboats to Frank- 
fort, 60 miles from its mouth, and by small boats for 100 miles 
higher. Green River rises in the western districts of the upland 
region, and flows for the greater part of its course westward, to its 
junction with ite chief affluent, the Big Barren, when it declines to 
the north-west, and finally to the north, joining the Ohio about 50 
miles above the mouth of the Cumberland River, Its course is above 
250 miles, and it is navigable by stearnboats to Bowling Green, 180 
miles, and by small flat boats nearly to the heads of the stream; but 
the navigation is interrupted by falls about 50 miles from its mouth. 
Cumberland River rises in the valley between the Cumberland Moun- 
tains and the Laurel Mountains, where it is called Clove River. It 
traverses both the mountain and upland region generally in a western 
direction ; but on approaching the Barrens it turns southward, and 
euters Tennessee, where it es a large bend to the southward, and 
then re-enters Kentucky with a north-western course, continuing in 


' 


that direction to its mouth, which is 10 miles above that of Tennessee 
River. It is nearly 600 miles in length, and as its current is compara- 
tively gentle it offers an easy navigation for sloops and steamboats as 
far up as Nashville in Tennessee, 200 miles from its mouth, and in 
full water to Burkesville in Kentucky; for boats of 15 tons it is 
navigable for 300 miles from its mouth; river-boats ascend much 
higher. The Tennessee River flows only about 70 miles through 
Kentucky, and properly belongs to Tennxsses. It admits steamers 
to Florence in Alabama, 300 miles from its mouth. The navigation 
of sovenal of Saapg;soaeslhas AUS OGRENDA PONT 208 ENREUN Die 
or can 

The principal canal is the Portland and Louisville, which was 
formed in order to overcome the obstruction to na’ ion caused by 
the rapids of the Ohio at Louisville. The Portland and Louisville 
Canal is less than three miles long, but is a work of vast 
having been for almost its whole length excavated out of the 
limestone rocks. It is 50 feet wide at top, has four locks, and was 
constructed at a cost of 1,200,000 dollars. The other more important 
canals and works are those for improving the navigation of the 
Kentucky, Green, Big Sandy, and Licking rivers, which were com- 
ples at . cost cong eases exceeding mph pin dollars, 

<entucky has a well-arranged system o! ge A carriage roads, 
It has also a great many miles of plank roads, railways it has 
about 200 miles in operation, and nearly 600 miles. in course of con- 
struction. The lines at work are the Louisville and Frankfort, 65 
miles; the Lexington and Frankfort, 29 miles; and the Covington 
and Lexington, 96 miles. The chief lines in course of construction 
are the apivoky portion of the Mobile and Ohio, the Nashville and 
Louisville, and the Maysville and Lexington, 

ea Mi , &c.—Palwozoic rocks occupy by far the larger 
ae of greyie The centre of the northern portion of the state 

longs to the Silurian system: a compact mass of Lower Silurian 
rocks being bounded by a comparatively narrow belt of Up) 
Silurian. A few detached patches of both Lower and Upper Silurian. 
rocks occur in the middle and southern counties. The Lower Silurian 
rocks are mostly blue limestone, but there are also the hard sandstones, 
which form the lowest rocks of the system in North America. The 
Upper Silurians consist chiefly of gray limestones, locally known as 
the Tennessee River group. Bounding the Silurian rocks is a broad 
band of strata of the Devonian formation, which however does not 
reach a greater depth than from 100 to 200 feet, A second bed of this 
formation occurs in the south-westera part of the state. The Devonian 
formation here consists of what have been called by local geo! leas 
an upper and lower coralline beds; a middle or shell bed; an 
upper or limestone bed, The most prevalent rocks of Kentucky are 
however those of the Carboniferous group, which occupy 
the eastern, western, and southern districts. The whole interior of 
the state is occupied by Lower Carboniferous rocks, consisting of the 
characteristic black schist; fine-grained Waverly sandstones; and 
conglomerates, or pudding-stones, consisting of quartz, pebbles, &c., 
united by afine sand. The Upper Carboniferous, or Coal- 
lie outside these on the east and west. In the extreme south-western, 
corner of the state, along the Mississippi, are rich alluvial deposita, 
bounded by a narrow band of cretaceous rocks. 

Iron is the metal which occurs most abundantly in Kentucky, but 
it is of inferior quality, and has as yet been very little worked. Lead. 
has been found in small quantities, and silver near Cum’ Falls, 
The western coal-bed of Kentucky forms a part of that of Illinois 
and Indiana; the eastern belongs to that of Virginia and Ohio. 
These beds occupy in Kentucky a large area, but hitherto they have 
been comparatively little etal not more than 300,000 tons are 
raised annually. The blue limestones form an excellent building 
material. Some good marbles are quarried in the cliffs of the Ken- 
tucky River. The sandstones serve for building materials, the making 
of grindstones, &c. In the limestone rocks occur numerous caverns, 
‘sinks,’ or depressions of the surface of the ground, and subterranean 
water-courses, Of the caverns the best known is the celebrated 
Mammoth Cave, situated near the Green River, about midway between. 
Nashville and Louisville. It consists of a series of immense chambers, 
connected by very long and narrow somewhat like the Peak 
Cavern in Derbyshire, but on a as grander scale, It is said that 
the cavern has been explored to a distance of upwards of 10 miles 
without reaching its termination; while the aggregate width of all 
th branches is above 40 miles. One of the principal chambers is 
200 feet long by 150 fect wide, and 50 feet high, and has two 
sages, each above 100 feet wide, opening into it. Large quantities 
of bones have been found within it. Mammoth Cave is grea 
resorted to by visitors, being by far the most remarkable place of the 
kind in America, In one of the chambers is a row of cabins, con- 
structed for consumptive patients, who are attracted by the temperate- 
ness and purity of the atmosphere, Nitrate of lime (saltpetre) and 
gypsum abound in this and most of the other limestone caverns. 
Very productive salt-springs, locally known as ‘licks,’ ocour in many 
places among the sandstone rocks. Sulphur, saline, and chalybeate 
springs are numerous. 

Climate, Soil, Productions—The mean annual temperature seems to 
be about 55° and consequently 5 degrees higher than that of London, 
but the differences in the extremes of heat and cold are much greater. 
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The winters are long and severe: they begin about Christmas and 
last three months. The thermometer annually descends as low as 
25°, and has been known to sink as low as 14° of Fahr. Snow falls 
every winter, but not in great quantities. In summer the heat is 
sometimes very great, and the thermometer rises to 94° and 95°. In 
spring and autumn south-west winds prevail, and the weather is 
delightful. The north-west wind produces great cold in winter, but 
it seldom continues many days. Rain falls abundantly in winter and 
spring, but in the other seasons the weather is rather dry and constant. 

The soil varies greatly in different parts of the state, but on the 
whole Kentucky is blest with a large proportion of fertile land; 
though not more than half the surface of the state is under cultiva- 
tion, The best soil is that of the eee pone in ver 
neighbourhood of Lexington and towards the Ohio. area 0 
above 100 square miles occupied by this soil is said to be one of the 
finest and most fertile tracts in North America. The southern 
districts are somewhat less fertile; and much of the Barrens is 
chiefly adapted for grazing. Great flocks of sheep pasture on the 
Barrens ; the breed of sheep has been improved by crossing them 
with merinoes, 

The cereals which are most extensively nner are —_—. of 
which a larger quantity is grown than in any other state except Ohio, 
eiiiali spa od ont Pye dnl cote asuatid to thrive better than in 
the states on the shores of the Atlantic: only two states grow a larger 
a of oats; rye is commonly used for the distilling of whisky. 

staple products are however hemp and flax, which are generally 
cultivated. Five-eighths of the entire hemp of the Union, and 
four-sevenths of that of flax, are grown in tucky. In the 
south-western districts, along the Tennessee, Cumberland, and Missis- 
sippi rivers, cotton is raised in abundance. The tobacco which is 
grown in these districts and the rich lands farther east supplies a 
considerable article of exportation. Kentucky yields more than one- 
fourth of the aggregate quantity of tobacco raised in the United 
States. The principal fruit trees are apples and peaches; from the 
former cider is made, and from the latter peach-brandy, of which 
there is a great consumption. 

There are still very extensive forests in the state, and trees of very 

size abound. In the mountain and upland region are chiefly 
tulip-trees, elm, oak, hickory, black-walnut, cherry, &c.; those of the 
Barrens are commonly oaks, chestnuts, and elms. Among the more 
ly diffused and most useful trees are the sugar-maple, the 
Loran erg and coffee-trees, with the pawpaw, which bears an 
excellent fruit, in shape and size resembling a cucumber, but of a 
sweet flavour. The extensive cane-brakes afford most nutritious 


feeding for cattle. 

The following are the principal results of the inquiries made 
jetsam agricultural statistics of the state at the last Census. 
The number of farms under cultivation in the state on the Ist of 
June 1850 was 74,777; the extent of improved land in farms was 
5,968,270 acres; of unimproved, 10,981,478 acres. The cash value 
of farms was returned at 155,021,262 dollars ; of farming implements 
and machinery 5,169,037 dollara, The total produce of the principal 
crops in 1850 was as follows :— Wheat, 2,142,822 bushels; rye, 
415,073 bushels; maize, 58,672,591 bushels; buckwheat, 16,097 
bushels; oats, 8,201,311 bushels; barley, 95,343 bushels; rice, 
5688 lbs.; potatoes, 1,492,487 bushels; sweet potatoes, 998,179 
bushels; peas and beans, 202,574 bushels; tobacco, 55,501,196 Ibs. ; 

cotton, 303,200 lbs.; wool, 2,297,433 lbs.; hay, 113,747 tons; 

, 284,000 lbs.; molasses, 30,079 gallons; maple-sugar, 

437,405 lbs. ; hemp, dew-rotted, 16,432 tons, water-rotted, 1355 tons; 

flax, 2,100,116 lbs.; flax-seed, 75,801 bushels; , 24,741 

bushels; wine, sean aa hops, ate The value of orchard 

products was 1 0 dollars; and of market-garden products, 
303,120 dollars. ? 

The number of horses in the state in 1850 was 315,682; asses and 
mules, 65,609; milch cows, 247,475; working oxen, 62,274; other 
cattle, 442,763; sheep, 1,102,091; swine, 2,891,163. The value of 
live stock was 29,661,436 dollars; of animals slaughtered, 6,462,598 
dollars. The products of animals were:— Butter, 9,947,523 Ibs. ; 
cheese, 213,954 lbs.; bees’-wax and honey, 1,158,019 lbs. ; silk-cocoons, 
1281 lbs. 


Manufactures, Commerce, &e.—Kentucky is mainly an agricultural 
state, number of free males above 15 years of age employed in 
agriculture in 1850 was 115,017; in commerce, trade, manufactures, 
mechanic arts, and mining, 36,598, The whole number of manu- 
factuting establishments producing to the value of 500 dollars and 
upwards, in 1850, was 3471. Of these, there were 8 cotton-factories, 

a capital of 239,000 dollars, and an average of 181 males 
221 females ; 25 woollen-factories employing a capital of 249,820 
dollars, and an average of 256 males and 62 females; 275 t ies, 


of domestic consumption. The home-made manufactures of the year 
were valued at 2,459,128 dollars, 

The state has little direct foreign commerce; most of the foreign 
exports being through New Orleans, but some go by way of the 
Atlantic ports. The imports in 1852 were valued at 185,559 dollars, 
all in American vessels; no exports are returned. The shipping 
owned in the state (collection district of Louisville) in 1850 amounted 
to 14,820 tons, the whole navigated by steam, and employed in river 
navigation. In 1852 there were 27 steam-vessels built in the state 
of an aggregate burden of 7312 tons. 

Divisions, Towns, &c— Kentucky is divided into 101 counties. 
Frankfort is the political capital, but Louisville is the commercial 
metropolis, and by far the largest town of the state. There are few 
other towns with any large amount of population: all the towns which 
require notice are mentioned below ; the population is that of 1850 ;:— 

Frankfort, the capital, is built on high ground on the right bank of 
the Kentucky River; South Frankfort, its suburb, on the left bank, 
being connected with it by a suspension-bridge; in 38° 14’ N. lat., 
84° 40’ W. long., 551 miles W. by S. from Washington: population 
3308, or with the suburbs, 4372. The river is here 80 yards wide, 
flows in a deep limestone bed, and after very heavy rains rises 50 or 
60 feet. Steamboats of considerable burden ascend the river to 
Frankfort, which is the centre of a considerable commerce, being the 
mart of a very rich district; the city has great railway facilities. 
Frankfort is regularly laid out and well built. Many of the public 
buildings are constructed of white marble, which is found abundantly 
in this neighbourhood. Of these buildings the chief is the state- 
house, 86 feet by 54 feet, with a handsome Ionic portico; the other 
public buildings are the state penitentiary, court-house, and jail; 
market-house, churches, &c. Ships of considerable size are built 
here, and there are several manufacturing establishments. One daily 
and four weekly newspapers, with a semi-monthly and a monthly 
periodical, are published here. 

Louisville, a city, port of entry, and the capital of Jefferson county, 
is the chief commercial and manufacturing city in Kentucky, and the 
third in commercial importance on the Ohio. It occupies a sloping 
plain on the left bank of the Ohio, 70 feet above low-water mark ; 
and is 65 miles by railway W. by N. from Frankfort, and 394 miles 
above the mouth of the Ohio: the population in 1850 was 48,194; 
in 1840 it was 21,200; in 1800 it was only 600. The town was 
founded in 1780; it is regularly laid out and well built, consisting of 
10 broad streets running parallel to the river, and 30 others intersect- 
ing them at right angles, Along the river are spacious wharfs, The 
town is lighted with gas, and well supplied with water. Some of the 
public buildings have considerable architectural pretensions. There 
are 17 Methodist, 5 Baptist, 5 Presbyterian, 3 Episcopal, 6 German 
Protestant, 4 Roman Catholic, and 4 other churches, and 2 Jewish 
synagogues ; Louisville University, and numerous public schools; an 
orphan asylum, a school for the blind, a general and a marine hospital, 
and several other benevolent institutions; literary, scientific, and 
agricultural societies; the usual county buildings; a city hall; 
market-house, and numerous hotels. As a commercial town Louis- 
ville is a place of great and constantly increasing traffic: the value 
of its commerce is stated to be 70,000,000 dollars annually. Its im- 
ports are all the ordinary foreign goods required for home consump- 
tion, in return for which it receives the various products of the 
state for export by the river. Among its chief exports are tobacco, 
hemp, flax, bagging, rope, cordage, live stock, pork, spirits, cotton, 
flour, machinery, &c. Its trade in pork and bacon is very large; in 
1850 it received 197,150 hogs for slaughter, and 75,500 barrels of 
pork ; in addition to which many thousand tons of bacon are annually 
sent in by waggons, &c., and packed in the establishments in the city 
for exportation by the river steamers, Louisville has also extensive 
manufactures, consisting of iron-foundries, steam-engine, locomotive, 
mill, and machine shops; steam-bagging factories and rope-walks; 
cotton and woollen factories; flour- and saw-mills; distilleries, 
breweries, tobacco factories, agricultural implement-works, boot and 
shoe manufactories, and various other large establishments, A con- 
siderable trade is carried on in building steamers and other river 
craft. Constant communication with other leading towns on the 
Ohio is maintained by steamers, about ten of which leave the port 
daily. Louisville stands at the head of the natural steam-navigation 
of the Ohio, but the Louisville and Portland Canal, which is carried 
round the rapids, enables steamers to ascend much higher. With the 
interior Louisville has communication by a very complete system of 
roads, which radiate from it in all directions. It is now being also 
made a centre of divergence for the state railways, The Jefferson- 
ville railway, which has its terminus at Jeffersonville on the Ohio, 
immediately opposite Louisville, affords ready communication by way 


employing a capital of 763,455 dollars, and 879 persons; and 45 iron- 
works, including 20 for castings, which employed a capital of 502,200 
dollars, and 578 hands; 21 for pig-iron, employing a capital of 924,700 
dollars, and 1855 hands ; and 4 for wrought-iron, employing a capital 

factories are 


articles | out and well built, 


of Indianapolis with all parts of Indiana and the adjoining states. 
Six newspapers are published here daily, each issuing also editions 
once, twice, or thrice a week: there are besides three weekly news- 
papers, and four monthly magazines, 

Covington city, on the left bank of the Licking River, at its con- 
fluence with the Ohio, opposite Cincinnati, 60 miles N.N.E. from 
Frankfort, population 9408, or with the suburbs about 12,000, is 
one of the most rising places in Kentucky. ‘The city is regularly laid 

ts contains 8 churches, a Baptist theological 
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college, several schools, a city-hall, and market-house. There are in 
the town several tobacco factories, rope-walks, rolling-mills, &. 
Covington is connected with Cincinnati by a steam-ferry ; and with 
most er of the state by railwa Two weekly newspapers are 
published here. Newport lies on the right bank of the Licking directly 
opposite to Covington; and about 4 miles inland are the Latonian 
Spri a watering-place much resorted to during the summer. 
Danville, the capital of Boyle county, stands on a little tributary of 
Dick’s River, and on the Nashville and Lexington railway, 40 miles 
S. by E. from Frankfort: population about 1600. It is a place of 
growing trade, and contains the Centre college, the Kentucky deaf and 
dumb asylum (which contains about 60 inmates), churches, schools, 
and the usual county buildings, Georgetown, the capital of Scott 
county, on the north fork of the Elkhorn River, 18 miles E, by N. 

Frankfort, population about 1800, contains besides the usual 
county buildings, churches and schools, Georgetown Baptist college ; 
and supports a weekly newspaper and a monthly magazine. Harrods- 
burg, the capital of Mercer county, on the right bank of the Salt 
River, 29 miles S. from Frankfort, population 1481, contains the usual 
county buildings, four churches, and several schools. Bacon college, 
having 5 tutors, and 75 students, is situated here. In the vicinity is 
a mineral spring much resorted to by invalids. Henderson, the 
capital of the county of the same name, stands on the left bank of 
the Ohio, 150 miles W. by 8. from Frankfort: population, 1775. It 
is a place of a good deal of trade, being the shipping port of a con- 
siderable tract of country, and having a large supply of coal and iron 
in its vicinity. It contains also six large tobacco-factories. Besides 
the court-house and other county buildings, it has 7 churches and 5 
schools; and supports two weekly newspapers. Hopkinsville, the 
eapital of Christian county, stands on Little River, 170 miles S.W. 
from Frankfort, population about 1800; contains a court-house and 
other county buildings, 7 churches, 3 or 4 schools; and is a place of 
x good deal of trade. Two weekly newspapers are published here. 
Lexington, the capital of Fayette county, and formerly the capital of 
the state, stands on a branch of the Elkhorn, 25 miles E.S.E. from 
Frankfort : its population in 1840 was 6997 ; in the Census Report of 
1850 the population of Lexington is not given, but it was probably 
about 8000. The city is the oldest in the state; it is regularly laid 
out, forming a square, the sides of which are two miles Jong, 
with wide streets intersecting each other at right angles, and 
many of them bordered by rows of fine trees, It contains several 
good public buildings, churches, schools, and benevolent institu- 
tions. Transylvania University, the oldest college in the state, 
is situated here, and also the state lunatic asylum. There are 
considerable manufactories, extensive tob wareh s, and 
stores; and the town carries on a trade with the interior. 
Several railways, some as yet however only in course of construction, 
meet in Lexington, and good turnpike roads diverge in all directions. 
Ashland, the residence of the late eminent American statesman Henry 
Clay, is about a mile and a half from Lexington, and numerous other 
mansions are in its vicinity. Two newspapers are published twice a 
week, and one daily. Maysville, pets on a high bank at the 
junction of the Limestone Creek with the Ohio, 73 miles N.E. from 
Frankfort: the population in 1850 was 4256, but is said to have 
since increased very largely, in consequence of the construction of the 
railways which have opened to it a ready communication with the 
interior. Maysville has a good harbour, is the port of a busy district, 
and bas extensive iron-foundries, cotton-factories, rope-walks, barging- 
factories, several saw- and flour-mills, ome gare ees establishments, 
lumber-yards, extensive wholesale grocery and other stores, &c. The 
town is regularly laid out, and well built. The principal buildings 
are the city-hall, several churches and schools, a hospital, bank, &c. 
Two newspapers with weekly, and two with tri-weekly issues are 
published here. Newport, the capital of Campbell county, on the 
right bank of the Licking River at its confluence with the Ohio, 
immediately opposite to Covington: population, 5895. The town is 
built on very elevated ground, and commands a fine view of Cincin- 
nati on the opposite side of the Ohio, with which city there is 
communication by a steam ferry. Besides the usual county buildings, 
churches, and schools, there are no buildings of any consequence, In 
the town are several factories. A garrison of the United States army 
is maintained here. A newspaper is published daily. Paducah, the 
capital of M‘Cracken county, on the left bank of the Ohio near the 
confluence of the Tennessee, 214 miles W.S.W. from Frankfort, popu- 
lation, 2428, is the port of the valley of the Tennessee, and has a con- 
siderable shipping trade. The only public buildings are those of the 
county, with several churches ond schools, A weekly newspaper is 
published here. 

Government, Judicature, &c.—The first state constitution was 
framed in 1790 and amended in 1799. The present constitution of 
Kentucky was adopted in 1850. By it the right of voting in all state 
elections is vested in —_ white male citizen 21 years of age, who 
has resided two years in the state, and one year in the place for which 
he to vote. All votes are given openly. The legislative 
body, styled the general assembly, consists of a Senate of 38 members 
elected for 4 years, one half being elected biennally, and a House of 
Representatives of 100 members elected for two years, For establishing 
the representative districts a census is taken every eighth year. 


Teachers of and persons holding an. ee ee 
the state or the nited States are ineligible as members the general 
assembly. The governor is elected for four years, but is i le of 
re-election for a cor tive term ; he bas a salary of 2500 do! 

Among the special provisions of the constitution are the following:— 
The legislature cannot t divorces; or of names; or sales 
of estates of persons under legal disabilities; or change the venue in 
any criminal or penal prosecution by special legislation, but shall by 
general laws confer such powers upon the courts, With respect to 
slavery, it is enacted that no laws shall be passed for the emancipation 
of slaves without the consent of their owners, or without paying their 
owners a full equivalent, and providing for their removal from the 
state. Owners may ie their slaves, saving the rights of 
creditors. Immigrants may bring their slaves with them into the 
state; but slaves are not allowed to be introduced as merchandise, 
nor under any circumstances slaves imported into the Union since 
January Ist, 1789. Where slaves are treated inhumanly by their 
masters, they are to be taken from them and sold. Slaves are not 
to have the right of an inquest by the grand jury; but are not to be 
deprived of an impartial trial by petit jury. Free negroes or mulattoes 
coming into or refusing to leave the state, are to be deemed guilty of 
felony. The constitution cannot be altered or amended except after 
such amendments having been twice carried in successive sessions 
by majorities of the legislature, and each time thereupon submitted 
to the people and approved by them, and then in the third session 
passed by a majority of a convention of representatives specially 
elected for the purpose. ' 

The public debt of the state on the Ist of January 1852 amounted 
to 5,726,307 dollars. The entire revenue for the year ending October 
10th 1852 was 783,885 dollars, the expenditure for the same time 
was 724,694 dollars. The total value of taxable property in the state 
was returned at 333,131,512 dollars. The rate oF taxation is 17 cents 
for every 100 dollars worth of property; of this 10 cents is appro- 
priated to ordinary purposes, 5 cents to the sinking fund for the 
payment of the principal and interest of the state debt, and 2 cents 
to the school fund. Besides the ordinary items taxed as property, 
land, houses, stores, slaves, horses and cattle, there are hk we rather 
unusual articles placed under the head of specific taxation, namely, 
3705 carriages and barouches at 1 dollar each; 1413 buggies at 
cents ; 1932 pianos at 1 dollar; 394 gold spectacles at 50 cents; 7808 
ge watches at 1 dollar; and 853 silver lever watches at 50 cents, 

he total number of white male citizens over 21 years of Hy hte ¢ j 


urts, 
sided over by a judge who has a salary of 1400 dollars, and is elected 
by the people for six years. The judges of the county courts and 
justices of the peace are elected for four years, 

The provision made by the state for educational consists, 
of a school fund, which in December 1852 amounted to 1,400,270 
dollars, and an annual tax on property producing about 55,000 dollars. 
A superintendent of public instruction, elected by the people for four 

ears, has the su ion of the common schools, According to his 

port for 1852 there were in that year 194,963 children on the books 

of the state schools, and the average number attending school was 
69,825. The number of children in the state between the ages of 
5 and 16 was 215,195. The principal colleges in the state are the 
following :—The Transylvania University at Lexington, founded in 
1798, which has 7 instructors, 50 students, and a library of 14,000 
volumes; connected with it are law and medical schools, the latter 
of which has 7 professors and 214 students. The Louisville University 
at Louisville, founded in 1837, is chiefly celebrated for its law and 
medical schools, the latter of which has 7 professors and 376 students, 
St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic college at Bardstown has 17 instructors, 
80 students, and a library of 6000 volumes. The Centre college at 
Danville, founded in 1820, has 7 instructors, 189 students, and a 
library of 5000 volumes. _ Augusta Methodist college, founded in 
1825, has 4 instructors, 54 students, and a library of 2500 volumes, 
Bacon college at Harrodsburg, founded in 1836, has 5 instructors, 75 
students, and a library of 1200 volumes. Georgetown Baptist coll 
founded in 1840, bas 7 instructors, 83 students, and a lib: of 660 
volumes. The Western Baptist theological institution at 
founded in 1840, has 4 professors, 18 students, and a library of 2000 
volumes, The Western military institute at Drennon S founded 
in 1847, has 10 instructors, 186 students, and a lil of 1500 
volumes. Shelby college at Shelbyville, founded in 1841, has 6 
instructors, and 44 students. 

Of the various religious denominations, the Baptists, and next to 
them the Meth are the most numerous, In 1850 the Baptists 
had 803 churches, affording accommodation for 291,855 persons; the 
Methodists 530 churches, affording accommodation for 167,485 
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persons; the Presbyterians 224 churches, affording accommodation for | nearly north and south, of which the principal are the glens of Sneem 
. 99,106 persons ; + Christians ? 111 churches, with accommodation for | and the Little Blackwater. The surface here is chiefly bog. 


46,340 persons; Roman Catholics 48 churches, affording accommo- 
dation for 24,240 persons; Unionists 30 churches, affording accommo- 
dation for 10,900 ms; ‘Free’ 34 churches, with accommodation 
for 9377 persons ; Episcopalians 19 churches, affording accommodation 
for 7050 persons. In all there are in the state 1845 churches, affording 
accommodation for 671,053 persons. The state institutions for the 
relief of the unfortunate are—a lunatic asylum at Lexington, containing 
249 inmates in 1852, and another at Hopkinsville ; an asylum for the 
deaf and dumb at Dunsville, containing 67 pupils; and one for the 
blind at Louisville. The number of newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished in the state in 1850 was 62, with an aggregate annual circulation 
of 6,582,838 copies. Of these 9 were published daily, 7 three times a 
week, 38 weekly, and 8 monthly. 

From the extensive fortifications which occur in several places, but 
especially on the banks of the Ohio opposite Scioto River, and are 
now overgrown with: high forest-trees, it appears probable that this 
part of America was once the seat of a nation which had made some 
ren in civilisation. The first Europeans arrived in Kentucky in 
1767, and the first settlement was formed in 1775, though Daniel 
Boone is said to have settled in Kentucky some years earlier. It was 
then a part of Virginia, but the population having increased rapidly 
Virginia consented to a separation; and in 1792, only seventeen 
are after the first settlement, Kentucky became one of the United 

ites. 

(Statistical Gazetteer of the United States, 1853; Haskell and Smith, 
Lippincott, Gazetteers of the United States ; Seventh Census of the United 
States, Oficial Report, 1853; Lunsford and Shumard, Contributions to 
the Geology of Kentucky; Marcou, Geological Map of the United 
States ; American Almanac, 1854.) 

KENVIG. [(GLamorGcANsHIRE.] 

KERDISTAN, RIVER. (Bacupap, Pashalic of.] 

_ KERKHAH, RIVER. JEAEEDAD, Pashalic of.] 

KERMAN, KERMANSHAH, [Penrsta.] 

KERRY, a maritime county of the province of Munster, in Ireland, 
is bounded E. by the counties of Limerick and Cork, S. by the county 
of Cork and the of the Kenmare River, W. by the Atlantic 

, and N, by the estuary of the Shannon, which separates it 

m the county of Clare. It is situated between 51° 41’ and 52° 33’ 
N. lat., 9° 7’ and 10’ 30’ W. long. Its greatest length from north to 
south is 60 miles; from east to west 58 miles. The coast-line with 
its various indentations measures above 220 miles. The area is 1853 
square miles, or 1,186,126 acres, of which 414,614 acres are arable, 
726,775 acres uncultivated, 11,169 acres in plantations, 807 acres in 
towns and vi and 32,761 acres under water. In 1831 the gross 
popietion was 263,126 ; in 1841 it was 293,880; in 1851 it had fallen 

239. 

Coast, Surface, Hydrography.—The county of K forms the 
south-western extremity of Ireland. The coast, which is washed by 
the Atlantic Ocean, is deeply indented by the «st of the Kenmare 
River, the Bay of Dingle, and the Bay of Tralee, the two former of 
which penetrate into the mainland about 30 miles in an easterly 

irecti The peninsulas intercepted between these arms of the sea 
are occupied by the western extremities of the mountain system, 
which, commencing in Waterford, extends with little interruption 
across the entire south of Ireland. The Muskerry Mountains, spread- 
ing from the western boundary of Cork across the south of Kerry, 
occupy the district between the bays of Kenmare and Dingle. The 
peninsula of Corkaguiney, between the bays of Dingle and Tralee, 
consists of a prolongation of the mountain groups which occupy the 
north-western extremity of Cork and the south-west of Limerick. The 
northern part of the county consists of a rich and generally level 
grag which rises into rough land in only one direction, towards 
Kerry Head on the Shannon. 

At the head of Kenmare Bay, the most beautiful of Irish bays, is a 
long glen, at the lower extremity of which the town of Kenmare is 
situated. The peninsula between the bays of Dingle and Kenmare is 
divided into three principal valleys by ridges running nearly north- 
east by south-west. Of these valleys the most northern is separated 
from the Bay of Dingle by the Drung Mountains, which are 2104 feet 
high, and terminate in Dowlas Head. At the foot of this valley is 
situated the town of Cahirciveen, near which the river Fartin expands 
into a small lake before falling into Valentia Harbour. Separated 
from the valley of the Fartin by the Iveragh Mountains is another 
valley terminating towards the sea in the open Bay of Ballinaskelligs, 
so called from the Skelligs, two remarkable rocks in the offing. 
Between the Iveragh ridge and the Dunkerrin Mountains is a con- 
siderable extent of comparatively open country, subdivided into two 
v bya sronnonty TGs In the eastern of these two valleys lie 
the lakes Derreana, Lanan, and Currane, of which Lough Currane 
receives the surplus waters of the other two, and communicates with 
fe Bay of Ballinaskelligs by the Currane River—a stream only a few 
hundred yards in length, and a favourite resort for salmon. In a 
sheltered creek between Ballinaskelligs Bay and the Kenmare estuary 
czeortene Abbey, the seat of the late Daniel O'Connell, Esq. 
Between the Dunkerrin range and the shore of Kenmare estuary are 
numerous narrow lateral a drained by mountain streams running 
GEOG, DIV, VOL. 111. 


The Iveragh Mountains are bounded on the north-east by the valley 
of Glencar, in the lower portion of which is Lough Carragh, a con- 
siderable expanse of water. In the interior and opposite the extremity 
of the Iveragh Mountains is situated the great group of Mac-Gilli- 
cuddy’s Reeks, extending about 10 miles from north-west to south-east, 
among which Carran Tual rises to the height of 3410 feet, being the 
highest ground in Ireland. The Reeks have steep, almost precipitous 
sides, and peaked summits on several of which are small lakes; the 
summits are covered with a loose shingle resting on sandstone, and 
the sides with heath and coarse grass. On the north-east Mac-Gilli- 
cuddy’s Reeks are separated from the Toomies and Glena Purple 
Mountains bya deep chasm called the Gap of Dunloe. 

In a deep hollow between the south-eastern flank of this range and 
the group of Mangerton lies the Upper Lake of Killarney, a beautiful 
sheet of water, which is three miles in length by three-quarters of a 
mile in breadth, inclosed on all sides by mountains from 2000 to 3000 
feet in height, except at one point towards its eastern extremity, 
where it discharges its waters by a tortuous course of three miles 
between the southern declivities of the Glena Purple Mountains and 
the precipitous side of Turk Mountain. There are several wooded 
islands in the Upper Lake, the luxuriant foliage of which forms an 
agreeable contrast to the general sterility of the surrounding moun- 
tains. There is also a considerable tract of natural oak-forest towards 
its southern extremity, and the channel leading to the Lower Lake 
passes through a thickly-wooded defile. About midway between the 
extremities of the channel a remarkable detached rock, called the 
Eagle’s Nest, rises over the left bank to a height of 1100 feet: the 
echoes here are of unusual continuance and distinctness. Emerging 
from this defile the river expands into the Lower Lake of Killarney, 
7 miles long by 3 miles broad, skirting the eastern declivities of the 
Toomies and Glena Purple Mountains. These mountains, descending 
abruptly to the western verge of the lake, are clothed with the richest 
natural woods of oak, ash, pine, alder, and beech, intermixed with 
hazel, whitethorn, yew, holly, and arbutus, from a height of several 
hundred feet down to the water's edge through a continuous distance 
of six miles. O’Sullivan’s River, descending by a thickly wooded 
ravine on this side, forms a cascade 70 feet high close to the shore of 
the lake. On the opposite side the low alluvial banks are everywhere 
broken into promontories and islands, on which the arbutus grows 
with uncommon luxuriance, The town of Killarney is situated on 
the plain about a mile from the eastern shore; half a mile south of 
Killarney runs the Flesk, the chief feeder of the lake. About a mile 
south from the embouchure of the Flesk the richly-wooded promontory 
of Muckruss runs into the lake about a mile and three-quarters, sepa- 
rating a portion of the lake, This detached portion is called the Middle 
Lake, and sometimes Turk Lake, on account of its skirting the base of 
the Turk Mountain. Two cascades descend into Turk Lake : of these 
the more considerable is fed by a stream that flows from the Devil's 
Punchbowl, a lake situated near the summit of Mangerton Mountain. 
Mangerton is easy of ascent, and commands splendid views of the Lakes 
of Killarney, Macgillicuddy’s Reeks, the Sugarloaf Mountains, and in 
clear weather of several of the bays that indent the coast. The 
castles of Dunloe and Ross, and the ruined churches of Aghadoe and 
Muckruss, which are all situated on the eastern shore of the Lower 
Lake, add considerably to the interest of the surrounding scenery. 
The waters of the Lakes of Killarney discharge themselves at the 
northern extremity of the Lower Lake through the river Laune, 
which runs by a course of 12 miles into the head of Dingle Bay. 

The remainder of the plain between Killarney and the mountains 
south of Tralee is drained by the Main, which rises near the Cork 
boundary, and after passing the towns of Castle Island and Castlemain 
discharges itself into the Load of Dingle Bay, where it forths Castle- 
main Harbour. Near the neck of the peninsula of Corkaguiney the 
conical mountain of Cahirconree rises to a height of 2784 feet, and 
has its summit crowned with a circle of massive undressed stones, a 
circumstance in which the name originated, Cahir Con-righ meaning 
the stone fortress of king Con, whose name is famous in Irish 
legendary story. Westward from this a chain of hills extends to 
Dingle on the southern side of the peninsula; beyond and north of 
Dingle the mountains rise towards the Atlantic in great masses, of 
which the chief is Mount Brandon, 3126 feet in height, being the 
second highest ground in Ireland. The extremity of the peninsula 
has an abrupt coast of about six miles from north to south, formed by 
Sybil Head, Mount Eagle, and Dunmore Head, the most western point 
of Ireland, off which lie the Blasquet Islands. A new road from Tralee 
to Dingle skirts the base of Mount Brandon, and affords magnificent 
views of mountain, lough, and sea, 

North of Tralee the country improves in facility of access and 
cultivation. The plain of Ardfert, between Tralee and the high 
ground towards Kerry Head, is rich and well improved. The remain- 
ing district, extending to Tarbert on the Limerick boundary, is drained 
by the rivers Feale, Gale, and Brick, which, uniting within five miles 
of the sea, receive the common name of the Cashen River. A rough 
district extends from the mouth of the Cashen to Beal Point on the 
estuary of the Shannon. The coast is here precipitous, and near the 
bathing village of Ballybunnion abounds in mn caves. In 
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Sneem Harbour, on the north side of Kenmare River, vessels may lie 
landlocked in four fathoms of water, or in the entrance may ride in 
10 fathoma. Ballinaskelligs Bay is generally unsafe in southerly or 
westerly winds. St. Finian’s Bay, between Bolus Head and Puffin 
Island, is much ex to the prevalent run of the sea. 

The harbour of Valentia the advantage of a double 
entrance, so that ships may sail in or out with any wind. It is quite 
landlocked, but the entrances are narrow. Valentia Island, which 
has an area of 6371 acres and is extremely fertile and tolerably well 
cultivated, belongs almost entirely to the Knight of Kerry, whose 
residence Glanleem or Zelva is on the eastern side of the island. The 
Spaniards occupied Valentia Island up to the time of the Common- 
wealth, when they were expelled, and two forts still called Cromwell's 
Forts erected, one to command the north, the other the south entrance 
to the harbour. 

Dingle Bay is full of shoals at its upper extremity. Ventry Bay 
and Smerwick Harbour have good anchorage and deep water but are 
somewhat exposed. At the head of Smerwick Harbour is the hamlet 
of Gallerus, which contains a cluster of Irish antiquities, consisting 
of a hermitage beautifully constructed, a tower built in the style of the 
Anglo-Saxons, a cemetery containing several very ancient tomb-stones, 
and a castle which belonged to the Fitzgeralds, knights of Kerry. 

Under the neck of the peninsula of Corkaguiney, on the northern 
side, is the Bay of Tralee, much of which is dry at low-water, but by 
means of a canal recently constructed, vessels of 300 tons come up to 
the town. From Tralee northward there are numerous shoals and 
sand-banks. Beyond Kerry Head opens the estuary of the Shannon, 
in which the first sheltered ancho: is off the point of Tarbert, 
where ships may lie nearly landlocked in 12 fathoms water. 

Communications.—The roads in the south-western part of Kerry up 
to the year 1820 were scarcely passable for wheel-carriages. Several 
good roads at comparatively low levels have since then been con- 
structed, and have greatly facilitated the development of the resources 
of these remote districts, A branch railway runs from the Mallow 
station of the Great Southern and Western line to Killarney, a distance 
of 40 miles. 

logy and Mineralogy.—The chief mountain chains consist of a 
or gray conglomerate and sandstone supporting flanks of siliceous 
flags, and overlaid in the low districts by stratified limestone. The 
chief limestone fields occupy the basins of the Feale, Main, and 
Roughty. Northward from Ardfert the country towards Kerry Head 
consists of thick beds of argillaceous sandstone, beyond which the 
limestone re-appears in contact with beds of alum slate in the cliffs of 
ybunian. From Tralee eastward the country rising towards the 
boundaries of Cork and Limerick is occupied with an extension of the 
great Munster coal district. 

The mountains of Glanbeagh, in the neighbourhood of Lough 
Carragh, abound with iron-ore. Killarney was celebrated for its iron 
mines in the 9th century, but they are not now worked. At Muckruss 
and Ross Island in the Lower Lake, copper-mines were formerly 
worked. Lead-ore has been found in the vicinity of the lake. Copper- 
ore has been found at Ardfert and in Glanerought. A valuable nig t ee 
mine has been recently discovered in the vicinity of Kenmare. The 
slate quarry in Valentia produces flags and slates of a superior 
description, which are largely exported to London. 

Climate, Soil, and Produce.—The climate is very moist owing to the 
vicinity of the Atlantic, and the south-western district is much exposed 
to storms, But in the inland parts, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Killarney, the air is mild and genial, and vegetation extremely 
luxuriant. 

The soil of the south-western district, where not incumbered with 
bogs, is an adhesive loam, fit for the reception of corn crops, and 
formed by the decomposition of the clay-slate rock, which, from the 
nearly vertical position of its strata, is readily disintegrated by the 
weather. The soil of the middle district is a rich loam, which pro- 
duces excellent crops of grain, and fine dairy pasture. The northern 
district has a stiffer soil, more retentive of wet, and inclined to run to 
rushes. It also is grazed to a considerable extent by dairy farmers, 
who find a market for their butter in Tralee, Cider, of a quality 
which is considered superior, is made here in large quantities. The 
system of farming is improving. The chief occupations are dairy 
farming, tillage, and fishing. The total number of acres under crops 
in 1853 was 151,275, namely :—Wheat, 1931 acres; oats, 35,920; 
barley, bere, rye, beans, and peas, 12,873; potatoes, 27,715; turnips, 
12,661; other green crops, 2966; and flax, 1038; with 56,176 acres in 
meadow and clover. In 1841 the plantations covered 13,036 acres, 
growing oak, ash, elm, beech, fir, fruit-trees, &o. In 1852 there were 
on 16,604 holdings, 11,921 horses, 5045 mules and asses, 170,898 
head of cattle, 64,438 sheep, 44,549 pigs, 18,835 goats, and 211,331 
head of poultry. The live stock thus enumerated was valued at 
1,354,4432 The native breed of cattle is very small, but well formed. 
They are good milkers, and easily fattened. A breed of small ponies 
is peculiar to Kerry ; they are too light for farming purposes, but suit 

well for the saddle. 
he chief trade of the county consists in exports of agricultural 
eae chiefly oats and butter. Coarse woollens are manufactured 
y families for their own consumption; linen is made in the district 
about Dingle. 
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The fishery districts are those of Westcove, Ne ys 
and Ballyheige, comprising together 242 miles of coast, ‘ 
531 red Recep. in 1853, employing 2603 men and boys, 
The caught are turbot, cod, ling, hake, haddock, gurnet, pollock, 
plaice, soles, dorees, brill, m mackarel, herrings, pilchards, 
with a plentiful supply of oysters, crabs, lobsters, and scallops. Great 
numbers of seals formerly nented the river of Kenmare and the 
caves of Ball ion; but they are now rarely caught, a 
quantities of ling, hake, and haddock are cured and smoked for 
Dublin and Cork markets. The fish are conveyed to Cork, Limerick, 
and Dublin, and other towns in the interior, by Mr. Bianconi’s cars 
and by railway. A government curing station is at Valentia, ‘ 

Divisions and Towns.—The county of is in the diocese of 
Ardfert and Aghadoe. It is divided into 8 ies—Clanmaurice, 
north-west ; Corkaguiney, west; Dunkerrin, south-south-west ; 
Glanerought, south ; hticonnor, north; Iv south-west ; 
enacmy, central. The principal towns are 
Tratex, Kinuarney, Drxoiz, Listowel, Cantrcrveen, and Kenmare, 
All these are noticed under their respective titles, The following are 
the a towns and most important villages, with the population of 
each in 1851. 

Ardfert, about 4 miles N.N.W. from Tralee, population 509, the 
seat of one of the most oe en in Sees enya a on 
Union a parliamentary borough, but is now a poor deca; 
with a nominal cathedral for its sole stiraction. The diocese has 


- been united from time immemorial to the see of Aghadoe, and both, 


under the Church Temporalities Act, are now united to the see of 
Limerick. The chapter of the united sees of Ardfert and Aghadoe 
consists of a dean, an archdeacon for each see, a chancellor and a 
precentor ; the number of benefices is 58, The cathedral, which was 
the church of a monastery founded here by St. Brendan, bears marks 
of high antiquity, and combines specimens of various styles. There 
is here a new Roman Catholic chapel. The ruins of the a 3 
episcopal town of Aghadoe are situated on a green hill, 2 miles N.W. 
from Killarney, and consist of the remains of a cathedral, of a round 
tower, and of a circular structure called the Bishop’s Chair, said to 
have been erected in the 9th century. 

Ballylongford, population 1113, is 21 miles N. by E. from Tralee, 
at the head of an inlet of the Shannon. Agricultural produce is 
shipped from the quays for Limerick. The town contains a Roman 
Catholic chapel ; in the vicinity are the in ruins of Li 
Abbey. Opposite the entrance of the inlet is the island of Ae 
Foile, on which are the remains of a castle, formerly one of the 
strongholds of the O’Connor of Kerry. 

Castle-Island, population 1718, formerly one of the most important 
places in the county, is situated on the Many River, a feeder of the 
Main, 9 miles E. from Tralee. It takes its name from a castle built 
here in 1226 by Geoffry de Mariscis, lord-justice of Ireland, and called 
the Castle of the Island of K The town contains a church, a 
Roman Catholic chapel, a sessions house, bridewell, and % 

Killorglin, 11 miles 8. from Tralee, population 590, is situated in a 
fertile country on the Laune, which enters Castlemain Bay about 2 
miles below the town. _It is an ill-built place, though situated 
for trade, the river being navigable up to the town for vessels of 180 
tons. The town contains a church, and chapels for Roman Catholics 
and Wesleyan Methodists. Killorglin is much frequented by anglers 
and tourists on their way to the Lough of Carragh and the bold wild 
scenery of Iveragh. The Laune affords excellent salmon fishing, and 
Killorglin is celebrated for its artificial flies. 

Miiltown, population 489, a small market- and post-town, 8 miles 
S. from Tralee, contains a court-house, a bridewell, and a Roman 
Catholic chapel. Kilcoleman Abbey, the residence of Sir William 
Godfrey, is near the town. 

Tarbert, population 1005, a , market-, and seaport-town, is 
situated 27 miles N.N.E. from Tralee, on the little bay of Tarbert, 
which is formed by an inlet of the Shannon. The town is neatly 
built and clean, and contains a church, chapels for Roman Catholics 
and Wesleyan Methodists, a bridewell, and a dispensary. Pigs, butter, 
and corn are shipped in considerable quantities for Limerick. About 
a mile north from the town is Tarbert Rock, which is alternately an 
island end a peninsula, according to the state of the tide; on it are a 
lighthouse, a battery, and a coast-guard station. 

The following villages may be mentioned. The populations are 


those of 1851. 

A O' Dorney, population 229, is situated on the Brick, a feeder 
of the Feale, 6 miles x. from Tralee, and takes its name from the 
parish of O'Dorney, in which it stands, and from the Cistercian Abbey 
of Kyrie Eleison, founded here in 1154. The abbot was a lord of 
parliament. Some ruins of the abbey still remain. Ballybunnion, 
population 284, before noticed for its cliffs and extensive caverns, is a 
Village on the coast of the wstuary of the Shannon, 17 miles N.W. 
from Tralee, and is a favourite watering-place. Several neat lodges 
have sprung up in its vicinity. Castle-Gregory, population 816, a 
fishing village on the south hove of Tralee Bay, 14 miles W. from 
Tralee town, takes its name from a castle of the which was 
demolished in the invasion of Cromwell, in 1641. Castle-Maine, 7 
miles S. from Tralee, on the right bank of the Maine, is a small place 
of only 146 inhabitants. A castle was built here jointly by the 
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M‘Carthy More and one of the earls of Desmond, but was forcibly 
retained by Desmond, and continued in the possession of his family 
till the reign of Elizabeth. In the wars with Cromwell in 1641 it was 
nearly demolished. Since the Restoration, the castle, ruined as it is, 
with 7 acres of land adjoining, has remained in possession of the 
crown. Lixnaw, an ancient village, said to derive its name from one of 
the old Milesian tribes, stands on the right bank of the river Brick, and 
has 208 inhabitants. The castle of Lixnaw, one of the fortified resi- 
dences of the earls of Kerry, is now aruin. Port-Magee, population 
161, a fishing with a small harbour, on the south side of the 
southern entrance of Valentia Harbour, 8 miles from Cahirciveen. It 
contains a Roman Catholic chapel, and a coast-guard station. Water- 
ville, population of the township 141, situated on the short stream 
formed by the outlet of Lough Currane into Ballinaskelligs Bay. The 
village is clustered round spot where the river makes a fall into 
the bay; it is much frequented by anglers and sportsmen. 
is represented in the Imperial Parliament by two members 
for the county, and one for Tralee borough. The assizes are held at 
Tralee, where also are the county prison and county infirmary. 
Quarter-sessions are held at Tralee, Killarney, Cahirciveen, Dingle, 
Kenmare, and Listowel; each of these towns is also the seat of a 
Union workhouse. Petty sessions are held at 24 places. There 
are bridewells at Killarney, Dingle, Kenmare, Cahirciveen, Castle 
Island, Milltown, Listowel, and Tarbert. The lunatic asylum for 
the county is at Limerick, and contains about 200 patients. There are 
fever hospitals at Tralee, Killarney, Ballylongford, Listowel, and 
Cahirciveen ; and 25 dispensaries in various parts of the county. That 
portion of the county which lies on the right bank of the Feale is 
included in the military district of Limerick; the remainder belongs 
to the Cork district. There are barracks at Tralee, Tarbert, and 
Carigue Islands. The constabulary force, consisting of 241 men and 
officers, has its head-quarters at Tralee. The county is divided into 6 
police districts, comprising 39 stations; the districts are Tralee, 
Cahirciveen, Dingle, Ki , Kenmare, and Listowel. The coast- 
guard, which numbers 118 men and 12 officers, is distributed among 
26 stations. In September 1852 there were 168 National schools in 
ion, attended by 12,647 male, and 13,879 female children. 
Classical schools are common, and there is a very general turn for 
classical learning among the peasantry, many of whom have some 
knowledge of the Latin language. In November 1852 there was no 
savings bank in the county. 

Kerry has ite name from Ciar, the son of Fergus, king of Ulster, 
and signified Ciar’s m ; and originally formed part of the king- 
dom of Desmond, or South Munster, of which the Mac Carthies were 
sovereigns. Dermond Mac Carthy, chief of this country, having invited 
the assistance of Raymond le Gros, one of the early Anglo-Norman 
adventurers, to suppress the rebellion of his son Cormac, granted him 
as a recompense for his services a large tract in the north of the 
county round Lixnaw, where Raymond, about .p. 1177, settled his 
son Maurice, from whom the Fitzmaurices, lords of Kerry, draw their 
pedigree, and the barony of Clanmaurice takes its name. Soon after, 
the Fitzgeralds established themselves in the south of the county, 
where they rose to such power on the downfall of the Mac Carthys, 
that in 1295 Thomas Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald was captain of all 
Desmond, comprising the counties of Cork, Waterford, and Kerry, 
and lord-justice of Ireland. He left two sons, John, created 
earl of Kildare, and Maurice, created earl of Desmond, with a royal 

iction over the i of Kerry. The rebellion of Gerald, 
the sixteenth earl, in the reign of Elizabeth, caused the final suppression 
of their authority and the confiscation of their estates. 

On the breaking out of the rebellion of 1641, the Irish again took 
arms, and after compelling the English who held Tralee to surrender, 

of the county till 1652, when Ludlow reduced them 
to jection. Extensive confiscations of the estates of the native 
Irish again followed. 

Kerry contains several monuments of a very remote antiquity, of 
which the most remarkable are the Cyclopean stone fortresses of 
Cahirconree, Staig, near the road from Kenmare to Waterville, and 
Cahir Donnell, not far from Derrynane Abbey; and the sepulchral 
stones. with m inscriptions in the neighbourhood of Dingle. 
Stone cells, probably of the 6th and 7th centuries, are still standing 
on the greater Skellig Island, at Ventry, and at Smerwick. There 
are a round tower at Kattoo, near the river Brick, one on an island in 
Lough Currane, part of another at Aghadoe, and a fourth formerly 

ood near the cathedral of Ardfert. There are also the remains of 
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KESH. [Frrmanacu. 

KESTEVEN. ([Lrivcotysuree.] 

KESWICK, Cumberland, England, a market-town in the parish of 
Crosthwaite, is situated in 54° 36’ N. lat., 3° 7’ W. long., distant 
30 miles S..by W. from Carlisle, and 291 miles N.W. by N. from 
ane Pe —. The ap bcs of the town of Keswick in 1851 
was . e living is a tual curacy in the archdeaconry and 
diocese of Carlisle. rea tone f 

Keswick is pleasantly situated on the left bank of the river Greta, 
near the foot of Derwent Water. The town consists chiefly of one 
street, in which are some good stone houses; it is lighted with gas 


Keswick is generally regarded as the head-quarters of visitors to the 
lakes and mountains of Cumberland ; and upon the visitors the pros- 
perity of the town is to a great extent dependent. The parish church 
of Crosthwaite is about half a mile N. from the town. It is a spacious 
edifice of the perpendicular style. In it is a recumbent statue in 
memory of Southey the poet, whose residence, Greta Hall, was close 
by. Keswick church is a neat early English structure, erected in 
1848. The Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, and Plymouth 
Brethren have places of worship. Crosthwaite Free Grammar school, 
a very old foundation, has an income from endowment of 115/. a year, 
and had 130 scholars in 1852. There are besides a school for boys 
and girls, with a piece of ground for the boys to work in, an Infant 
school, a public library and reading-room, two museums for preserving 
specimens of the mineral wealth of the district, and a savings bank. 
A county court is held in the town. The market-day is Saturday ; 
fairs are held at Whitsuntide and Candlemas. Mines from which 
black-lead is obtained are at Borrowdale, near Keswick. The black- 
lead is made into pencils and carried to London forsale. Some of 
the inhabitants are employed in the manufacture of woollen-cloth and 
fancy waistcoatings, and the making of edge tools. Char, taken in 
Buttermere Lake, about 7 miles from Keswick, are potted_in the 
town, and sent to various parts of the country. In the town-hall, a 
neat structure with a tower, there is an excellent model of the lake 
district, constructed by Mr. Joseph Flintoft. 

KETTERING, Northamptonshire, a market-town and the seat of — 
a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Kettering, is situated in 52° 25’ 
N. lat., 0° 44’ W. long., distant 13 miles N.N.E. from Northampton, 
and 74 miles N.N.W. from London by road. The population of the 
town of Kettering in 1851 was 5125. The living is a rectory in the 
archdeaconry of Northampton and diocese of Peterborough. Kettering 
Poor-Law Union contains 28 parishes and townships, with an area of 
50,111 acres, and a population in 1851 of 18,002. 

The town of Kettering contains many well-built houses and 
respectable shops, and a spacious market-place. A sessions-house and 
lock-up has been recently erected. The town is lighted with gas. 
The church is a large and handsome building in the perpendicular 
style, with a fine tower and hexagonal crocketed spire at the west 
end. The date of the tower is about 1450; portions of the church 
are of much earlier date. The Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan 
Methodists, and Quakers have places of worship. There are in the 
town a Free school, which has an income from endowment of 155/. a 
year, and had 22 scholars in 1852, National and British schools, a 
reading-room and library, a savings bank, and a dispensary. Wool- 
stapling and wool-combing are carried on; there is a considerable 
manufacture of shoes: and silk-weaving employs some of the 
inhabitants. The market is on Friday; fairs are held four times in 
the year. A county court is held in the town. 

KETZKEMET. [Houneary.] 

KEW. (Surrey. 

KEY or KI ISLANDS are a group of considerable extent in the 
Indian Archipelago, situated between 5° 20’ and 6° 30'S. lat., and 
between 132° 30’ and 133° 40’ E. long. Three islands are rather large, 
and are called Great Key, Little Key, and Key Watela. The number 
= the smaller ones is not known, as they are rarely visited by 

uro 

They rise to a moderate elevation above the sea, and all the heights 
are overgrown with forest-trees. The inhabitants are engaged in 
ship-building to a considerable extent; a great number of the small 
vessels that ply in the eastern seas are built in the harbour of Doola, 
which lies on the western coast of Little Key. There is no town at 
Doola; but the harbour is large and surrounded by numerous 
villages. Banda obtains from this place provisions and cattle, for 
which Euro and Indian goods are received; these are partly 
re-exported from the harbour of Elie, which lies on the eastern shores 
of Great Key, and is famous for its manufacture of earthenware. 
Many of the inhabitants are occupied with fishing trepang, which is 
largely exported. The inhabitants of the group have generally 
embraced Mohammedanism. Many families from Banda and Ceram 
have settled among them. The islanders have attained a considerable 
degree of civilisation. They are stated to be friendly to foreigners 
and honest in their dealings. Besides provisions, which are abundant, 
timber, tortoise-shell, cocoa-nut oil, &c., are the chief products. 

KEY, WEST. [Ftorma.] 

KEYNSHAM, Somersetshire, a town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Keynsham, is situated on the left bank of the 
river Avon, in 51° 24’ N. lat, 2° 29’ W. long., distant 6 miles 
N.W. 4 W. from Bath, 110 miles W. by S. from London by road, 
and 113} miles by the Great Western railway. The population of the 
parish of Ke; m in 1851 was 2318. ‘The living is a vicarage in 
the archdeaconry of Bath, and diocese of Bath and Wells. Keynsham 
Poor-Law Union contains 19 parishes and chapelries, with an area of 
32,129 acres, and a population in 1851 of 21,613. 

Ke was formerly a market-town. It consists chiefly of one 
long street. The parish church is a spacious building, partly decorated 
and partly perpendicular in style, with a lofty tower. In the town 
are a chapel for Baptists, an Endowed school, and an almshouse. 
Flax-manufactories and copper-mills near the town give employment 
to some of the inhabitants. At Keynsham the Avon is crossed by a 
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good stone bridge of 15 arches, which connects the counties of 
8 et and Gl iter. 

KHABS. (Syrres; Meprrerranza.] 

KHABUR, RIVER. ([Baaapan, Pashalic of. 

KHALUNIYEH, LAKE. [(Bacapan, Pashalic of.) 

KHANDEISH. [Canpeisu. 

KHANDIA. [Canpia. 

KHARIFA, [Carnmet. 

KHERSON. [Cuxrson.] 

KHIOS. [Cutos. 

KHIVA, or KHYVA, a country in Asia, forming a part of that 
natural division which goes by the name of Turan, re, See Turkistan, 
is situated on the east of the Caspian Sea, between 39° and 45° N. lat., 
54° and 62° E. long. On tbe east the boundary between Khyva and 
Bokhara traverses the river Oxus a few miles north-west of the 
Bokharian fortress of Charchui, and runs northward near the town of 
Karakol. On the north of Khyva is the desert of Kizil Koum, the 
Sea of Aral, and the table-land of Usturt. The Caspian constitutes 
its western boundary. On the south of Khyva is the desert called 
Desht Cowas, and through it lies the boundary-line separating Khyva 
from Persia and Merve. The authority of the khan of Khyva may 
extend over a country containing about 150,000 square miles. 

Surface and Soil.—The country between the Caspian Sea and the 

Sea of Aral is called the Turkman Isthmus. Between 44° and 45° 
” N. lat., an extensive promontory projects into the Caspian. It is 
called Manghislak, and consists of a mountain-mass divided into three 
chains, which, according to an estimate, rise to 1500 or 2000 feet above 
the level of the Caspian. From this place a mountainous country 
extends in a north-eastern direction towards the northern shores of the 
Sea of Aral, and in a south-eastern direction to the table-land of Usturt, 
The whole of the Turkman Isthmus, as well as the country east of the 
Aral Sea, is described in the articles Caspian Ska and ARaL, Sxa OF, 

Above 30 miles south of Kooli Deria, on the east coast of the Caspian, 
is an isolated mountain range running east and west. It extendsalong 
the northern shores of the Gulf of Balkhan, and is also called Balkhan. 
Near the Caspian Sea the hills are of moderate elevation, but north- 
east of the innermost recess of the bay are some summits called 
Great Balkhan, which appear to attain an elevation of at least 2000 
feet above the level of the sea. This chain does not advance much 
farther east, but turns southward, and incloses the bay also on the 
east, where it is known by the name of Little Balkhan. At its 
southern extremity, south of 40° N. lat., a depression is said to 
exist, by which it is supposed that the Oxus may have discharged 
its waters into the Caspian. Tlie depression by which an arm of the 
Oxus is said in former times to have connected the Caspian with the Aral 
is generally placed farther north, namely, between the head of Kooli 
Deria Bay and the Oxus, near Kana-Ourghenj, where a low broad flat 
extends, covered with sand, as if it had once been covered by the sea. 
From the southern base of the Balkhan to the river Atreck, on the 
boundary of Persia, an uninterrupted ridge of sand-hills skirts the 
Caspian, about 10 miles from its shores. 

The Turkman Isthmus, with the exception of the mountains and 
hills already noticed, is, generally speaking, a plateau or plain, whose 
surface is only here and there interrupted by flat depressions, in which 
lakes are generally found ; of these however the greater part is dried 
up during the summer. The northern part of it cannot properly be 
called a desert. There certainly are many sandy tracts, but they are 
not extensive, and the remainder consists of a loamy hard soil, impreg- 
nated with salt, which in spring and the beginning of summer is 
partly covered with grass; but later in the season is without vege- 
tation. In the hot season the Truchmenes, or Turkomans, feed their 
herds of camels and horses on the leaves of the bushes and trees that 
grow in the depressions, or bring them to the boundary of Persia, or 
of the cultivated part of Khyva. The southern part however is 
almost entirely covered with sand. 

Khyva proper, or the cultivated portion of the Khanat, consists of 
a comparatively narrow tract contiguous to the course of the river 
Oxus, and extending north and south, a distance of about 150 miles. 
The area of this tract falls short of 4000 square miles, It is thickly 
inhabited, and produces almost ev kind of grain in abundance, 
But its fertility is properly not derived from the soil, which, where it 
is beyond the reach of irrigation, consists of a hard loam, impregnated 
with salt, and nearly without vegetation. But the whole region is 
traversed by so many canals that it resembles a net. The water is 
drawn from the Oxus, and runs with a perceptible current to the 
west and north-west, where the canals terminate in a series of lakes at 
the foot of sandhills which divide Khyva proper from the desert. 

This description however applies only to the southern part of the 
region; the delta of the Oxus, or that portion of the country which 
is inclosed by its arma, contains very little land fit for agricultural 
purp It is lly inundated by the river, and mostly over- 
grown with reeds and rushes, but there are considerable tracts which 
serve as pasture-ground for cattle, which is of great importance, as 
the southern country has no meadow-land or pastures. Where the 
delta borders on Lake Aral it is a complete swamp all the round. 
This country is so low that probably the whole delta would be laid 
under water if the level of the Sea of Aral were raised a few feet. 

On the east of the river Oxus the cultivable ground is of small 
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extent. About 42° 20’ N. lat. begins a tract of higher about 
2 miles from the river, which runs parallel to Sos a 
to the south-east. This is about 4 miles wide, and is called 
Shikhodshelli; it rises about 600 feet above its base, and 
gradually eastward into the desert of Kizil Koum. 
terminates (40° 35’), the cultivated land aoe 2 extends to 5 or 6 
miles from the banks of the Oxus, and 
smaller canals, 

Rivers and Canals.—The river Oxus, whose modern name is Amoo 
Deria, or Jyhun, originates in the elevated mountain region 
the Table-land of Pamir. (BapakusHay.) There it issues from a 


lake called Siri-kol, which is about 14 miles long from east to 


west, with an av breadth of 1 mile, and near 37° 27’ N. lat., 
73° 40’ E. long. Pliny mentions the fact of its rising in a lake, which 
was supposed to be a blunder, until this lake was discovered a 
years ago by Lieutenant Wood. After leaving Badakhshan the Oxus 
flaws west through the south of Bokhara, and having passed the 
meridian of Balkh (67° E. long.), its course declines more to the north- 
west, and in that direction it continues to the boundary-line of Khyva, 
watering the adjacent country for more than 250 miles. The country 
which it traverses is unfit for cultivation, except in the immediate 
vicinity of the river, where the fields are irrigated from it. It is 
here a rapid stream and navigable, but. not far from the boundary- 
line between Bokhara and Khyva rapids are said to exist, which are 
full of rocks, and during low-water dangerous to be passed by boats. 
In this middle part of its course the Oxus is not joined by any 
permanent stream. 

The lower course of the Oxus, from the above-mentioned rapids, 
above the Bokharian fortress of Charchui, or Chaorjee, to its mouth 
in the Sea of Aral, probably exceeds 500 miles in length, and its 
whole course amounts to nearly 1300 miles. Nearly 200 miles of its 
lower course lie through a desert country, similar to that traversed by 
it in its middle course, but there does not occur any obstruction to 
navigation, and it is navigated. The river reaches Khyva proper near 
41° N. lat., and traverses it in one bed as far north as 42° 20’ N. lat., or 
upwards of 100 miles. Its course is turned by the northern extremity 
of Mount Shikhodshilli to the west, and a few miles lower down the 
river divides into two arms, of which the smaller, called Lowdahn, 
continues to run in a western direction about 50 miles, when it falls 
into Lake Ak-Ch . This lake is situated near the base of the 
table-land of Usturt, and at a distance of more than 100 miles from 
the Sea of Aral. It extends about 30 miles from east to west. On its 
northern side begins a deep depression, which extends along the base 
of the table-land to the of Aral, and has a mean breadth of 
15 miles, It is entirely filled with water even in winter, when the 
level of the Oxus is lowest, but only to a moderate depth. It is 
overgrown with reeds, rushes, and other aquatic plants, with the 
exception of a comparatively narrow strip in the middle, which is 
unincumbered, and where a perceptible current runs to the Sea of 
Aral. The water of this swampy tract is sweet. Nearly halfway 
between the place where the Lowdahn branches off from the Oxus 
and its influx into Lake Ak-Cheganak, it sends off a branch to the 
south-west, which is called Szarkrauk, and passes near the town of 
Kana (Old) Ourghenj, but its farther course is not known. 

From the place where the Lowdahn branches off the main stream 
of the Oxus runs due north about 10 or 12 miles, and then sends off 
an arm to the north-east, called Kook-Usak, which, after a course of 
more than 30 miles, falls into a lake called Daukara, From this lake 
a swampy depression similar to that of Lake Ak-Cheganak is stated 
to extend to the Aral; but this fact rests only on the information of 
the natives. From the efflux of the Kook-Usak the Oxus runs again 
north-west, and sends a branch, called Kara-Baili, to Lake Daukara, 
and two smaller ones, Kiatt Chargan and Kok-Daria, to the depression 
north of Lake Ak-Cheganak. Farther on, at a distance of about 
30 miles, the Oxus divides into two arms, of which the smaller and 
western, called Taldyk-Daria, reaches the Sea of Aral without 
dividing any further, but the eastern, Ulu-Daria, enters the sea by 
two arms, of which the eastern is known as Kasak-Daria. 

Ancient authors who mention the Oxus state that it flowed into 
the Caspian; Arrian distinctly affirms this (iii. 29), and the Arab 

phers of the middle ages held the same opinion. Alexander 

‘on Humboldt is of opinion that historical facts prove that, as late 
as A.D. 1500, the Oxus still carried its waters to the Kara- 

The most decisive proof he finds in the ‘ Theatrum Orbis Terrarum’ 
of Ortelius (1570), where an account and map of Russia and T 

are found, which both had previously (1562) been published in 
London, by Anthony Jenkinson, the agent of the Ru Company, 
who was sent to establish a commercial intercourse with central Asia 
by the way of the White Sea and Moscow. The title of Jenkinson’s 
work is, ‘ Russiae, Muscoviae, et Tartariae Descriptio, Auctore Antonio 
Jenkinsonio, Anglo, edita Londini, 1562, et dedicata Ill. D. Henrico 
Sydneo, Walliae Praesidi’ In this map the Oxus is laid down as 
falling into a | arm of the Caspian at 41° N. lat. This is evident! 
the lagune of Bogaz, but it appears that at the time of h 
travels (1559) the lagune advanced much farther eastward, which 
oo =. have been produced by a change in the level of the 
oe n his account Jenkinson states that the water of the Oxus 
no longer reached the bay as it formerly did, and he attributes this 
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change to the great volume of water which was drawn from the river 
to irrigate the adjacent countries. But Oorgentsh was at his time a 
large commercial town, built near the river, which was navigable at 
' In fact, he embarked here, and ascended it to the vicinity 
of Bokhara. In the history of Abul Ghasi it is stated that in 1575 
Oxus turned to the northward, and began to run into the Sea of 
and that the fertile country surrounding Oorgentsh or Ourghenj 
then 


thick layer of mud mixed with sand. The canals must annually be 
cleansed, and this is a laborious work. In spite of the embankments 
partial inundations are rather frequent, and destructive of life and 
property. The level of the river is highest from May to July, and 
then its waters are very turbid; but in the remainder of the year 
they are clear and well-tasted. It runs with a considerable current, 
at least two miles an hour. Its depth varies between 6 and 10 feet. 
It must be much navigated, as it is stated that there are more than 
1000. river-barges in the country, 

The Jazartes, now Syr-Daria (on some maps Sihoun), which waters 
the barren steppes of the Khirgiz Cossacks, and falls into Kamechlou 
Bay, the most easterly inlet of the Sea of Aral, rises in the Kashkar- 
Davan Mountains tothe north of Kashgar, on the boundary of Chinese 
Tartary, and flows westward through Kokand; thence north-west 
between the desert steppes of Kizil-Koum and Kara-Koum to its mouth. 
After entering the steppes the river becomes _———e narrower, 80 
much so that from about 120 miles above its mou’ 


districts they run westward, but farther north to the north-west, and 
terminate in that series of small lakes which, with the sand-hills 
contiguous to them on the west, separate the cultivated region from 
Their width varies between 70 and 100 feet, and their 
length is considerable; that of Shawat, which is the largest, is at 

0 miles long. From these larger canals others of minor 
dimensions branch off and water the country to the distance of 
20 miles. The canal of Palwan has 12 such lateral canals, three 
of which exceed 20 miles in length and about six are more than 
15 miles long. The water of these canals is brought to the fields by 
ditches. During the freshets a considerable current runs through the 
canals, and even at other seasons it is perceptible. The anna are 
still more navigated than the Oxus itaelf. 

Climate-—On the 8th of October, 1842, the thermometer stood at 
904° at 2 o'clock in the afternoon in the shade, and on the 22nd of 
December in the same year it fell as low as 11° below zero of Fahr. 
The summers are very dry; rains fall rarely, but gales are frequent. 
Frost is commonly experienced towards the end of October, and the 
lakes and canals are soon covered with ice. The Oxus however does 


and cucumbers; in the o; is, mulberries for 
pples, pears, plums, cherries, and 
flavour, 
e canals 
and ditches are a” of aspen, ash, willow, and poplar. 
are only found on the eastern banks of the Oxus. 
The of the Truchmenes are very beautiful, and held in great 
estimation, especially those which are called ‘argamaks.’ Common 
are brought to Khyva by the Kirghiz, who dwell between 
Russia and the Aral. Many camels are. kept, even by the 
and also asses. Few cattle are reared, on account of the want 
of meadows. The Kara-Kalpaks, however, who.roam between the 


Sihoun and the eastern shore of the Aral, import cows and oxen 
into the cultivated region. Sheep are reared by the Truchmenes, or 
imported from Bokhara, on account of the fleece: the Kirghiz import 
a considerable number for slaughtering. Fowls are numerous; but 
turkeys, geese, and ducks are only kept by the khan. Water-fowl are 
numerous in the delta, but other wild birds are rare. Of wild animals 
there are bears, wolves, foxes, wild cats, jackals, hares, wild goats, 
deer, and wild hogs, mostly in the delta, where also the tiger is some- 
times met with. Fish abound in the lakes, river, and Sea of Aral ; 
but are not much eaten, except by the Kara-Kalpakes. Turtles and 
crayfish abound. Silk-worms are reared to a considerable extent. 

ld and copper are said to exist in the Shikhodshilli Mountains, 
but are not worked. The other useful minerals are stone for building, 
limestone, pipe-clay, salt, and sulphur. 

Population—The whole population is estimated at 2,000,000, of 
which one-fourth are stated to be settled in Khyva proper. This region 
is inhabited by two nations—the Usbecks and the Sartes, The former 
are a branch of the Turks, whose language they speak, and are the 
ruling nation. The Sartes are Persians, and the same race of men 
which, in other parts of Central Asia, are called Tajiks. It appears 
that they are the most ancient settlers of the country. - 

The uncultivated portion of the Khanat is in possession of three 
nomadic tribes—the Truchmenes, Kara-Kalpaks, and Kirghiz. All 
three are Turkish nations, and speak dialects of the Turkish language. 
The Turkomenes (Truchmenes), or Turcomans, wander about in the 
wide region lying between Khyva proper and the Caspian. They live 
on the produce of their large herds of horses, camels, and sheep, Their 
women are very industrious, and make carpets, tents, felts, cloth, and 
girdles. Though they do not pay strict obedience to the orders of 
the khan, they admit a certain degree of dependence, and acknowledge 
it by sending presents to him. The Kara-Kalpaks (Black-Caps) are 
numerous in the delta, especially to the east of Kungrad, eat some 
families are found on the south of the Oxus and Lowdahn, north of 
42° N. lat. They are besides dispersed over all the shores of the Sea 
of Aral, where they are especially occupied in fishing. At other places 
they cultivate a piece of ground, but rely for subsistence especially on 
their herds of cattle, sheep, and goats. They are peaceful, and entirely 
dependent on the khan. The Kirghiz, who call themselves Kasauks, 
wander about in that immense plain which extends from the banks of 
the Volga to Lake Balkash. They have numerous herds of horses and 
sheep, of which they annually import a great number into Khyva. 

Towns and Villages.—It is observed as a very remarkable circum- 
stance that in no part of Central and Western Asia, except in Khyva, 
is the country lying between two towns interspersed with a great 
number of single farming establishments, which are situated in the 
centre of the lands belonging to them, This proves that the inhabit- 
ants of Khyva must enjoy a considerable degree of security. 

Khyva, the capital and residence of the khan, consists of about 700 
mud-houses, but the suburbs contain 1500, and the population exceeds 
12,000 individuals. The streets are crooked, and so narrow that a 
loaded camel cannot pass through them. The palace of the khan is 
only a large mud building. There are two colleges and three mosques, 
all built of brick. The karavanserai is also of brick, and arched over. 
The plain round it is irrigated and cultivated like a garden. Khyva 
is situated near the point 41° 40’ N. lat., 59° 20’ E. long. 

The other towns. are—New Ourghenj, Gurlan, Mangyt, and 
Kiptshak, in the vicinity of the Oxus, and Shawat and Tasshathaus 
in the interior of Khyva proper, with populations varying from 3000 
to 5000. The town of Kungrad may be considered the capital of the 
nomadic population of the delta, In summer it has very few inhabit- 
ants, but in winter it is the common residence of several nomadic 
tribes that inhabit the adjacent country. Its walls are stated to be 
more than twelve miles in circuit, na-Ourghenj is the former 
Kharism, or Chorasmia, of which there are extensive ruins, and from 
which the whole country, from the Oxus to the Caspian and the 
frontiers of Persia, was formerly called Kharism. The Chorasmii are 
mentioned by Strabo asa tribe of Sogdiana (xi. 513), and by Herodotus 
(iii, 93) they are named with the Parthi, Sogdi, and Arii as forming 
the 16th Satrapy of Darius, 

Manufactures.— The manufactures are cotton-stuffs, some silks, 
articles of wool made by the nomadic nations, earthenware, and copper 
utensils. All articles of iron are imported from Russia: only a few 
Kirghiz settled in the khanat exercise the trade of blacksmiths. 

Commerce.—The commerce of Khyva is carried on chiefly with 
Bokhara and Russia. Caravans go from a Me to Orenburg, exporting 
a few manufactured articles, sheep-skins, hides, and horses, and bring 
back utensils of cast-iron, some woollen-cloth, and copper and other 
metals. They pass through Kana-Ourghenj, traverse the table-land 
of Ust-urt near the shores of the Sea of Aral, and after descending 
to the low plain their route lies through the steppe of the Little Horde 
of the Kirghiz; but a part of the traffic with Russia is now carried on 
by the Cossaks, as stated above. The commerce between Khyva and 
Persia is less Ty Pe Khyva sends there chiefly horses, and receives 
in return dried fruits‘and some silk goods. On the whole, about 2000 
camels (which are the ordinary beasts of burden) go annually to 


poorer | Orenburg, Astrakhan, and Cabul, with agricultural produce, silk- and 


cotton-stuffs, and yarn. Russian produce is also now imported by 
steamers and boats agross the Caspian, 
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History.—Kh probably was a of ancient Bactria. In the 

d century bef Christ the meas“ nations of Upper Turkistan 
began to descend into Turan, and took —— of the countries 
north of the Oxus and south of the Sea of Aral. They seem to have 
laid waste the country and kept possession of it during more than two 
centuries. In the second century after Christ however they were 
subjected to the sway of the Chinese emperors, who at that period 
extended their dominions to the shores of the Caspian. In the third 
century of our era it was connected with Persia, and remained so up 
to the 10th century, when one of its governors acquired independence, 
and erected the kingdom of Kharizm, or Khowarism, which appears 
to have remained an independent state until conquered by Genghis 
Khan (1218). The descendants of Genghis Khan remained in possession 
of the country, which continued to form an independent kingdom 
under the name of _Khowarism up to 1379, when the town was taken 
by Timur, and the country annexed to his possessions. Khyva 
remained a part of the kingdom of Samarkand to the beginning of the 
16th centvry, when a Turkish nation, the Usbecks, under the auspices 
of Shibani Khan, descended from Upper Turkistan, and by degrees 
took ion of the whole of Turan. Khyva, as it appears, soon 
became an independent state under an Usbeck prince, and has remained 
80 up to this time. Russia has been frequently accused of attempting 
to extend her frontier in the direction of Khiva. However this may 
be, it bas been lately stated that, with the consent of the khan, she has 
erected and manned some forts for the protection of her caravan trade 
with Khiva against the attacks of the Khirghiz and Turkoman hordes, 

(Murawiew, Reise in Chiwa ; Humboldt, L’ Asie Centrale ; Zimmer- 
mann, Denkschrift iiber den untern Lauf des Oxcus ; Abbot, Narrative 
of «a Journey from Heraut to Khiva, &c.) 

KHOORD CABUL PASS. [Aremanistay.] 

KHORASSAN. [Pxrsia. 


KHOTUN. ([Bessarasia. 
KHYRGAON. [Hoypusray. 
KHYRPOOR. [Houxpusray. 


KIACHTA is a town in Siberia, in the government of Irkutsk, 
50° 20’ N. lat., 121° 40’ E. long., south of the lake of Baikal, and in a 
sterile country 2480 feet above the level of the sea, on a small stream 
also called the Kiachta. A considerable trade is carried on here, as 
it is the only place in which the subjects of the empires of China and 
of Russia are permitted to exchange their merchandise. Kiachta 
consists of two separate : the fortress, called Troitsko Sawsk, 
where the custom-house, the imperial offices, and the military govern- 
ment are established; and the lower town, or Kiachta, which is 
nearly two miles farther south, and where the merchants live. Kiachta 
has one bridge, a square, one wooden church, two chapels, and thirty- 
seven houses, mostly belonging to merchants, elegantly built, and 
kept in good order: the total number of inhabitants is about 5000. 
Merchants from several parts of Russia have settled in Kiachta. 

The commerce of this place is carried on with Maimaitchin, a 
Chinese village and emporium, which is less than a mile from the 
lower town. Until 1727 it was conducted by the Russian government, 
and was insignificant; but in the last-mentioned year the trade was 
opened to private merchants, and has since become of great import- 
ance. A e fair is held between the two places in December. The 
Russians bring to Kiachta furs, tanned hides, broadcloth and other 
coarse woollen fabrics, coarse linen, bullion, glass, looking-glasses, and, 
cattle. They receive in return from the Chinese manufactured silks 
and cottons, tobacco, china, rhubarb, furniture, and several kinds of 
toys; but the principal commodity taken in exchange is tea. Coch- 
rane estimated the quantity of tea imported in 1821 at three millions 
of pounds weight; and at the great fair of Nijni Novgorod the 
value of the tea which was sold in 1823 amounted to twelve millions 
of paper roubles. The tea brought to the fair of Nijni Novgorod 
in 1838 was 37,356 chests, valued at 17,399,500 roubles; to which 
must be added 560,000 roubles for the value of 5000 chests of tea 
pressed into cakes. In 1843 the Russians imported through Kiachta 
102,700 chests of superfine tea. The value of woollen and cotton 
goods, leather, and furs, taken by the Chinese merchants in that year 
amounted to above 677,000/. sterling. 

(Pallas; Klaproth; Cochrane, Pedestrian Journey, &.; Erman, 
Annalen der Erdvitker ; Oficial Statements.) 

KIDDERMINSTER, Worcestershire, a market-town, municipal and 
parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish 
of Kidderminster, is situated on the river Stour, near its confluence with 
the Severn, in 52° 23’ N. lat., 2° 14’ W. long., distant 16 miles N. by W. 
from Worcester, and 126 miles N.W. from London by road. It is 182 
miles from London by railway vid Birmingham, and 1354 miles vid 
Oxford and Worcester. The population of the borough of Kidder- 
minster in 1851 was 18,462; that of the entire parish was 23,845. 
The borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, one of 
whom is mayor, and returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. 
The livings are in the archdeaconry and diocese of Worcester. 
Kidderminster Poor-Law Union contains 13 parishes and townships, 
with an area of 38,041 acres, and a population in 1851 of 82,934. 

Kidderminster returned members to Parliament as early as the 
28th of Edward L, but owing to disuse the privilege was afterwards 
lost. By the Reform Act it was again erected into a parliament’ 
borough, The earliest charter of incorporation is that of 12 Charles 


The town is well lighted, watched, ved i 
tendence of commissioners appointed by steeat act. The prosperity 
of the town is chiefly dependent on 
which Kidderminster is famed, A ne 

carpets has been established ; and some of the looms used for making 
Brussels carpets have been — to the manufacture of the patent 
tapestry carpets. The church is a handsome perpendicular structure 
surmounted by a fine tower: the interior contains various ancient 
monuments, the parish church there were in March 1851 in 
the borough 14 places of worship, of which 4 belo to the 
Establishment, 3 to Wesleyan Methodists, 2 to Primitive Methodists, 
and one each to Independents, Baptists, Lady Hi n's Connexion, 
Roman Catholics, and Unitarians, ‘The number of Sunday schools in 
the parish was 14, with 2475 scholars. The Free Grammar school 
was founded prior to the charter of Charles I. The school is divided 
into an upper and lower school, boys who wish to learn Latin 
received into the upper school. The annual income from endowment 
is about 5801, and there are residences for the head and second 
masters. The number of scholars in 1852 was 50. Blakebrook 
Grammar school had 10 scholars in 1851, The number of day- 
schools in the parish in 1851 was 39, namely, 16 public schools with 
2088 scholars, and 23 private schools with 640 scholars. The Kidder- 
— seg ie had Me members in 1851, and 400 volumes in its 
ibrary. The dispensary has been converted into an infirmary. There 
is a savings bank. The market-day is Thursday; six fairs are held 
in the course of the year. 

KIDWELLY. (CaremarrHensHtre.] 

KIEL, the capital of the duchy of Holstein, is situated on the 
Kielertiord, a bay of the Baltic, which forms an excellent harbour, 
and admits ships of war to anchor near the town, in 54° 10’ 
N. lat., 10° 8’ E. long, 65 miles by railway N. by E. from Altona, and 
has 15,000 inhabitants including the suburbs, It is surrounded with 
walls, in which there are five gates; and is pretty regularly built, 
with straight well-paved streets, The principal structures are the 
palace of the Duke of Gliicksborg; the church of St. Nicholas, which 
dates from the 13th century; the convent church; and the university 
buildings. The university of Kiel was founded in 1665; it has a 
library of 80,000 volumes, and in connection with it are an o 
and a botanic garden, a museum of natural history, and a collection 
of northern antiquities, The garden, and the environs of the 
city and the wooded shores of the beautiful bay, afford a good 
promenade, Kiel has manufactures of linen, hats, tobacco, » 
ironmongery, machinery, &c., and some business in ship-buil 
The trade in corn, dried herrings, and sprats (which are celebrated) is 
considerable, The commerce of the town has much increased since 
the completion of the Kiel Canal [Hotsrern], and still more since the 
opening of the railway. The most busy time of the year is at the 
annual fair on the three days after Twelfth-day, which is attended not 
only by the farmers and merchants, but by the nobility and gentry of 
Sleswick and Holstein. There is an establishment for sea-bathing. 
Steamboats ply regularly between Kiel, Copenhagen, and other Baltic 

rts. 


Po! 
KIERTEMUNDE. j Sega 
KIEW (written also ieff, Kiev, and Kiow), a government of Russia 
in Europe, lies between 48° 30’ and 51° 50’ N. lat., 28° 40’ and 33° 25’ 
E. long. It has an area of 19,340 square miles. The population in 
1846 was estimated at 1,605,800. It is bounded N. by the govern- 
ment of Minsk, E. F the governments of Tchernigow and Poltava, 
8. by Kherson, and W. by Podolia and Volhynia. The surface of the 
country is undulating; the hills and high lands, which follow the 
course of the rivers, do not in any part attain a considerable elevation. 
There are many pleasing rural views, but no grand or striking natural 
scenery; and in general there is the sameness that is usual in flat 
countries, The Dnieper range of hills can only be considered as the 
last ramification of the Carpathians, which it joins in Podolia: in the 
circle of Tschigri a branch of it quits the river, and traverses the 
whole southern part of the province in a north-western direction. 
The land to the north of this branch has an extremely rich and fertile 
soil. On the south the soil is poorer, more sandy, and like a steppe ; 
but still there are tracts of luxuriant corn-fields and good pastures. 
The chief, and in fact the only navigable, river is the Dnieper, which 
however is a frontier river, forming the entire north-eastern boun 
between this province and Tchernigow and Poltava for nearly 250 
miles, It is from 600 to 1200 feet wide, flows with rapidity, has hard 
muddy water, and here and there blocks of stone and eddies, which 
however do not obstruct the navigation, The chief rivers that flow 
into it are the Pripetz, which comes from Minsk, and is here joined 
by the Ush or Usza from Volhynia; the Terterew, from Volhynia, 
which receives several streams before it falls into the Dnieper; the 
Irpen; the Stugena; the Ross, which rises in the west of the province, 
divides into two arms, and forms a large island; and the tNasmnin, 
which comes from Kherson. There are no lakes of any consequence 
in the whole province: small lakes are numerous in the southern 
The climate is extremely mild and dry, and adapted to all the 
roductions of the temperate zone, though no vines are cultivated. 
The rivers freeze in December and thaw in February; but in some 
winters there is very little snow and ice: the north wind however is 
always severely felt. The heat in summer is often so great that the 
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rivers are dried up. Rain seldom falls in summer. Locusts are 
common, and the migratory locust often does great injury. 

iculture is the chief employment of the inhabitants. The 
fruitful soil produces all kinds of corn, pulse, hemp, flax, and tobacco. 
The millet is of a peculiar kind, bearing several ears on one stem; 
the grain is large, round, and of excellent quality. The gardens 
produce all kinds of vegetables, and likewise melons, water-melons, 
and yarious kinds of fruit. Fruit of all kinds prospers, except the 
vine. The country-people however do not grow much fruit, but are 
content with their wild wood-berries. 

Kiew has more and better timber than any other province of Little 
Russia. Next to agriculture the breeding of cattle is the chief occu- 
pation of the inhabitants. The oxen are large and of a good breed, 
generally of a gray colour. Great numbers are fattened and sent to 

ia, Germany, and the interior of Russia. The horses are small. 
Few sheep are kept, but great numbers of swine. In the forests there 
are foxes, a few wolves, fewer bears, but Inany deer; there are hares, 
partridges, quails, and ortol In the Dni there are beavers 
and otters, but they are rare, and in that and the other streams there 
are many kinds of river fish, though not sufficient for the consumption 
of the people. The only minerals made use of are clay, lime, chalk, 
stone for millstones, and bog-iron, With the exception of beet-root 
sugar factories, of which 72 were in operation in 1850, the manufac- 
tories are unimportant; they are confined to the towns, and furnish 


very little for ex tion. The trade consists in the exportation of 
the produce of province, and the importation of salt, metal, wine, 
manufactured goods, and colonial produce, i are much 


closer together than in Great Russia, and have a very cheerful and 
pleasing appearance ; all the houses have gardens, in which there are 
at least ae and plum-trees. The houses in the country are made 
of brushw and es of trees, covered with clay within and 
without, all whitewashed and thatched, and kept very clean. The 
Poles are the the chief landholders and nobles. Jews are everywhere 
numerous; they have all the public-houses, inns, and shops, and are 
likewise the butchers, cattle-dealers, &c. Most of the inhabitants are 
of the Greek Church, under the archbishop of Kiew and Galiz. Of the 
Poles many are Roman Catholics. Of the Germans many are Lutherans. 
The Jews have their synagogues and rabbis. The peasantry are almost 
all serfs. The only town of importance is Krew. 

KIEW, a city of Russia, capital of the government of Kiew, the 
residence of an archbishop and of the civil and military administrators 
of the government, is situated on the right bank of the Dnieper about 
660 miles 8. from St. Petersburg, in 50° 27‘ N. lat., 30° 27’ 53” E. long., 
and has about 50,000 inhabitants. It consists of three distinct parts : 
Old Kiew, built on an eminence towards the north ; the fortress of 
Petschersk on another hill towards the south ; and the Podole, or new 
town, which covers the low ground, between the two hills and the 
river. Each part of the town has its own fortifications, and the 
whole is inclosed within vast entrenchments. The houses, in number 
about 8000, are built partly of wood and partly of stone; the streets, 
in the old part of the city, as’ in most old towns, are narrow and 


Old Town and the Petschersk are separated by a deep ravine. 

The former was the residence of the grand dukes of Kiew, and in 
remote ages was a great centre of the idolatrous worship of the 
Slavonian race. On the site of the temple of Perane, the Russian 
Jupiter, Viadimir the Great erected the church of St. Basil, which 
remains. This part of the town is inclosed with massive earthen 
walls, and contains ten churches in all, the most interesting of which 
is the cathedral of St. Sophia, which was founded by the grand-duke 
Jaroslav Viadimirowitch in 1037. This splendid church is magnifi- 
cently decorated and contains a marble monument of its founder. 
Among the other ngs prccarme part of Kiew may be named the 
archbishop’s palace, which stands close to the cathedral, shaded by 
venerable trees; the convent of St. Michael; and the churches of 
St. Andrew, and the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. This last was also 
4 by Vladimir the Great, who had his grandmother Olga buried 


The Petschersk is the highest and best fortified part of Kiew. It 
is considered one of the strongest fortresses in the interior of Russia. 
Connected with the massive defences which girdle this part of the 
city there are a large arsenal, magazines, and military stores. In the 
Petschersk the civil and military governors of the province and other 

ms of distinction reside; it is partly inhabited also by Jews. 

ear the arsenal is a bazaar. The most imposing structure in this 
og of the town is the Petscherskoi monastery, founded by 
Anthony in the 9th century, and famous for its fine buildings and 

its catacombs, in which are buried several saints of the Greek Church. 
The monastery is entered by a splendid gate ornamented with full 
length figures of St. Anthony and St. Theodosius. The great attrac- 
tion is the church of the Assumption, which is reached by a fine alley 
on each side of which are the cells of the monks. The interior of 
this church is richly decorated with gold and silver, and on the walls 
are beautiful representations of Scripture scenes. The building is 
surmounted by a superb belfry, above 300 feet high, and by seven 
turrets with gilt cupolas connected by golden chains. The Russian 
Nestor, was a monk of this convent. The catacombs are 

in the precipitous limestone rock which overhangs the 


river: in them are above 100 bodies of Russian saints in an admirable 
state of preservation. It is said thatas many as 50,000 pilgrims from 
all parts of Russia visit the monastery and the cat. bs yearly. On 
one side of the road leading from the Petschersk to the Podole isa 
erucifix backed by a stone obelisk 150 feet high, which marks the 
fountain in which the children of Vladimir the Great were baptised. 

The Podole, the best built and largest quarter of Kiew, stands on 
a level with the Dnieper and is surrounded with a wall. It is built 
in the modern Russian style with regular wide streets interspersed 
with trees and gardens, In it the principal merchants and the tradi 
part of the population reside. It contains 20 churches, an ipecial 
palace, a town-hall, and a Greek academy, a vast and solid structure 
with a library of 10,000 volumes, and an attendance of above 2000 
students ; some authorities say there are 6000 students. The Podole 
enjoys the privilege of being governed by its own magistrates, a right 
which it obtained from the kings of Poland. It is exposed to the 
overflowings of the Dnieper, which is here crossed by a bridge of boats, 
and we believe by a suspension-bridge also of recent erection. 

Besides its cathedral, 52 churches, 9 convents, and a Greek ecclesi- 
astical academy, Kiew has a university, founded in 1834, called 
St. Vladimir's University, which has obtained the library and collections 
of the Volhynian Lyceum at Krzeminiec, and is the authorised place 
of education for the youth of the governments of Kiew, Podolia, and 
Volbynia. It is endowed with about a million rubles, and has a 
library of 35,000 volumes and an observatory. The number of pro- 
fessors and teachers is about 80, and the number of students is 
between 500 and 600. There are considerable manufactories of 
earthenware, many tanneries, and a very celebrated fair, attended by 
30,000 Turks, Armenians, Germans, Swiss, English, &. There is 
considerable commerce with Odessa and the interior of Russia. 

The date of the foundation of Kiew is unknown. According to 
the Polish annals it existed in a.p. 430, soon after which date it was 
taken from the Khozares by two chiefs named Oskold and Dir. Under 
the followers of Rurik it became the capital of agrand-duchy and the 
chief town of Southern Russia, about a.p, 882, From 1037 to 1167 
it was the capital of all the Russias; during this period it is said to 
have been a very large and flourishing city with no less than 400 
churches. In aftertimes it suffered terribly from conflagrations and 
wars, and was successively in the hands of Poles, the Tartars, and a 
khan of the Crimea. The Russians finally recovered it in 1667. 

KILBARCHAN. [RenrREwsHIRE.} 

KILBEGGAN. ESTMEATH. | 

KILBIRNIE. [Ayrsuire.] 

KILBRIDE, EAST. [Lanarxsurre.] 

KILBRIDE, WEST. [Ayrsutre.]} 

KILCOCK, [Kipare. 

KILCULLEN, KILCULLENBRIDGE. [Krrparez.] 

KILDA, ST., the most western of the Hebrides, is situated in 
57° 50’ N. lat., 8° 35’ W. long., and consists of an uneven mountain 
ridge, whose most elevated point, called Conochan, rises 1380 feet 
above the sea-level. The island is reckoned as belonging to the parish 
of Harris, in Inverness-shire. To the sea it presents lofty precipices, 
except at one point on the north side, where there is a rocky bay, and 
another on the south-east side, where there is a landing-place. The 
island is 2 miles in length, and 3 miles in breadth. The mildness of the 
air is favourable to agriculture ; but the crops of bere and oats are fre- 

uently exposed to destruction from heavy storms, particularly from 

e west. Cultivation is therefore chiefly confined to the south-east 
declivity, where there is most shelter. On this side, about a quarter 
of a mile from the landing-place, is the village of St. Kilda, consisting 
of 32 houses, placed on the sloping base of a steep hill. This is the 
only inhabited place on St. Kilda, or the three other islands in the 
group. The number of the population in 1851 was 110, of whom 
48 were males, and 62 females. The men are all described in the 
schedules as ‘farmers and birdcatchers;’ each ‘farmer’ occupies 
about three acres of land. Eight females are designated ‘ weaveresses’ - 
in ‘wool.’ The islands are the resort of sea-fowl, the flesh and eggs 
of which, with fish and the produce of the small plots of land, furnish 
food to the inhabitants, who would however often be in a state of 
starvation if the proprietor did not send every year a supply of oatmeal 
to the island. The dwellings of the poor people are kept in a very 
dirty state. There is a church and a manse, or minister's house, but 
no clergyman or medical man resides on the island. The great 
majority of the infants die of what the inhabitants call the ‘ eight 
days’ illness.’ In the first visitation of cholera, it proved very fatal in 
St. Kilda. The following curious particulars are given in the 
Registrar-General’s Report on the Census of 1851:— Of the 110 
inhabitants, all were born on the island except one woman, aged 35, 
the wife of a M‘Donald, who was imported from Sutherlandshire. 
There were only 8 family names in the island, in the following pro- 

ortions :—Gillies 38, M‘Donald 23, M‘Quien 20, Ferguson 13, 
M‘Crimon 9, M‘Kinnon 9, Morrison 2, and M‘Cleod 1. Of those under 
20 years of age there were 22 males and 30 females; between the 
ages of 20 and 60 there were 25 males and 26 females; one man 
was above 70 years of age; above 60 years of age there were 6 women, 
of whom one was 79 years. Of married couples there were 19; of 
widowers 2, widows 8, with five unmarried men and five unmarried 
women of the age of 20 and under 46, 
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KILDARE, an inland county in the province of Leinster, in Ireland, | the city and into the Bay of Dublin, after a total course of about 
is bounded N. by Meath, E. by the counties of Dublin and Wicklow, | 50 miles. The Grand Canal runs along the valley of the Li as far 
&. by the county of Carlow, and W. by the Queen’s and King’s counties, | as Sallins, where it turns to the west and crosses the Bog of Allen on 


and Westmeath. It is situated between 52° 50’ and 53° 25’ N. lat, 
6° 27’ and 7° 10’ W. long. Its greatest length from north to south 
is 40 miles, from east to west 27 miles. The area is 653 square 
miles, or 418,436 acres, of which 356,787 are arable, 51,854 uncul- 
tivated, 8288 in plantations, 490 in towns, and 1017 under water. The 
population in 1841 was 114,488; in 1851 it was 95,688. 
Surface.—The surface of Kildare county is almost level. The only 
iderable elevati are the hills of Rathcoole, which form the 
western extremity of the range of the Dublin Mountains, and a detached 
group which occupies part of the southern in of the Bog of 
Allen. Of this group the Hill, or Island of Allen, which is detached 
from the others, and terminates the range on the north-east, is sur- 
rounded by tracts of bog, and rises in a conical hill in the centre to 
about 300 feet above the level of the surrounding country, which is 
here 260 feet above the level of the sea. An open table-land extends 
from the southern base of this group to the acclivities of the Wicklow 
Mountains on the south-east, and divides the middle and southern 
parts of Kildare into two districts, one of which slopes gradually 
towards the Liffey on the east, and the other towards the Barrow on 
the west. North from the Dunmurry range the upland district 
spreads east and west, forming the southern boundary of the basin 
of the Boyne on the west, and the western and northern boundary of 
the valley of the Liffey on the east. It is here overlaid to.an extent 
of 36,000 acres by a portion of the Bog of Allen. 

The district which, slopes towards the Barrow, comprising the 
western of the county from the Bog of Allen to the county of 
Carlow, is divided into three open vales by low ranges of undulating 
ground extendng in parallel directions from the central table-land 
towards the south-west, The most northern of these vales is drained 
by the Feagile and Little Barrow, which uniting at the lower extre- 
mity of the valley, join the Barrow near Monasterevan. At Monaste- 
revan the Barrow is crossed by a branch of the Grand Canal, which, 
from Monasterevan to Athy, is carried along the right bank of the 
river. The country about Monasterevan, on both sides of the river, 
is well improved. Moore Abbey, on the left bank of the Barrow, 
occupies the site of a Franciscan abbey founded here by St. Abban in 
the 7th century, and rebuilt in the 12th century. A series of low 
detached hills, extending from Athy in a north-easterly direction to 
Old Kilcullen, bounds the basin of the Finnery on the south and 
south-east. The lower part of this district is chiefly occupied by 
bogs. The ancient town of Kildare is situated on the elevated tract 
at the upper end of the vale. The surrounding country is open, and 
generally under tillage, with the exception of the Curragh of Kildare, 
a common containing about 4000 acres, which extends six miles along 
the table-land between the towns of Kildare and Kilcullen. This is 
a celebrated race-ground ; the turf throughout is close and elastic, and 
the surface generally undulating. Southward and eastward from the 
above range of hills lies a fertile tract watered by the rivers Griese 
and Leir, which fall into the Barrow at the southern extremity of the 
county. 

That part of the basin of the Liffey which is included within this 
county is formed by the western slope of the Dublin Mountains on 
the one side, and by the subsidence of the table-land of Kildare on 
the other. Much of the land in this district is in a high state of 
cultivation. The left bank of the river, from the point where it 
enters Kildare to Leixlip on the Dublin boundary, is almost wholly 
occupied by a succession of demesne lands surrounding numerous 
residences of the best class. Among these the most remarkable are 
Killadoon, the seat of the earl of Leitrim ; Castletown, the mansion 
of Colonel Conolly ; and on the opposite side of the river, near the 
line of the Grand Canal, Lyons Castle, the residence of Lord Clon- 
curry. The banks of the Liffey in the neighbourhood of Celbridge 
and Leixlip are steep and well wooded, and the river for a considerable 
distance runs in a series of rapids. A ledge of rock, about 10 feet in 
height, stretching across the channel, forms a waterfall, called the 
Salmon Leap, which is an object of great attraction, Close to May- 
nooth is the fine demesne and beautiful mansion of Carton, the resi- 
dence of the Duke of Leinster. The Royal Canal, crossing the Rye- 
water by an aqueduct a little above Leixlip, passes Maynooth and 
Kileock. Westward from Kilcock, which stands in the centre of one 
of the most fertile and best cultivated tracts in Ireland, the Royal 
Canal crosses the Blackwater and Boyne rivers by aqueducts within 
this county. The district traversed by this canal is for the most part 
open and arable. 

Hydrography and Communications.—The northern border of the 
county is traversed by the Royal Canal, which unites the Bay of 
Dublin to the Shannon at Tarmonbarry; by the western mail-coach 
road, which passes through Kileock; and by the Dublin and Galway 
railway. These lines of communication run at very short distances 
and nearly to each other, from Dublin to Mullingar. The 
eastern districts are drained by the Liffey, which rises in the Wicklow 
Mountains only about 12 miles from its mouth, entering this county 
a little above Ballymore Eustace; its course is nearly due west to 
Kilcullen Bridge; then north-west to Newbridge ; afterwards north- 


east to Leixlip, whence it flows eastward across the county through 


its way to join the Shannon at Shannon Harbour. The Great Southern 
and Western railway, from Dublin to Cork, also runs up the of 
the Liffey, and at Kildare sends off a branch southward through Athy 
to Carlow and Waterford. The southern mail-coach road from Dublin 
divides at Naas into two branches, one through Kildare, leading to 
Cashel and Cork; another to Kileullen Bridge, whence also two 
branches run, one to Athy and the other through Castle-Dermot to 
Carlow and Waterford. 

Geology.—The clay-slate, which flanks the granite of the Dublin and 
Wicklow mountains, occupies about one-fourth of the surface of 
Kildare. It extends from the extremity of the Rathcoole group in 
the tees » of Dublin across the valley of the Liffey, whence it runs 
in a south-west direction towards Athy, forming the Kilcullen group, 
and occupies the entire valléy of the Griese, with the exception of its 
lower extremity, where the verge of the limestone plain is interposed 
between it and the line of the Barrow. The granite tract of Carlow 
extends into the south-eastern extremity of Kildare as far as Castle- 
Dermot where the clay-slate passes into mica-slate along the eastern 
portion of their line of junction. The remainder of the county is 
oceupied by the limestone of the great central plain, broken only by 
the group of Dunmurry and the Hill of Allen, which is composed of 
a mass of granular compact greenstone and porphyry protruded 
through the limestone. At the northern extremity of the Hill of Allen 
is a low hill called the Leap of Allen, composed of red-sandstone con- 
glomerate, which is quarried for millstones, Indications of copper 
have been observed on Dunmurry Hill. 

Climate, Soil, and Products—The climate is very moist and foggy 
in the north-west. In the central district the air is pure and keen; 
and milder and more salubrious in the valleys of the Liffey and Griese, 
The soil is generally a rich loam, resting on limestone or clay-slate. 
Manure of the best description is obtained from Dublin, by means of 
which the lands of the central and western districts are kept in excel- 
lent condition. The chief tract of pasture-land is the a which 
is used as a sheep-walk. There are rich ing lands in the north- 
western and north-eastern portions of the county. An improved 
system of agriculture has been introduced. The total extent of land 
under crops in 1853 was 140,837 acres, of which 13,655 acres grew 
wheat, 46,715 acres oats, 8853 acres barley, bere, rye, beans, and 
peas, 10,716 potatoes, 11,990 turnips, 2991 other green crops, and 
27 acres flax: the area under meadow and clover was 45,890 acres, 
Of plantations there were 11,891 acres in 1841 growing chiefly oak, 
ash, elm, and beech. In 1852, on 8557 holdings, there were 12,533 
horses, 4127 mules and asses, 62,581 cattle, 110,132 sheep, 17,966 pigs, 
2757 goats, and 169,148 head of poultry; the value of the entire live 
stock being estimated at 662,528/. The wheat grown in Kildare is 
generally of prime quality; it is exported to Dublin and to Waterford. 
The milling trade is extensively carried on, There are also some 
woollen, cotton, and paper factories. Great quantities of turf are cut 
in the Bog of Allen and conveyed to Dublin by the Grand Canal, 

Divisions and Towns.—Kildare is divided into 14 baronies; Car- 
berry on the north-west; Ikeathy and Oughterany on the north; 
North Salt on the north-east; South Salt, which lies south of North 
Salt; North Naas on the east; South Naas; Kilcullen, also on the 
east; Narragh and Rheban East; N: and Rheban West; Kilkea 
and Moone on the south; Ophaly East; Ophaly West; Clane, imme- 
diately west of South Salt; and Connell, to the west of North and 
South Naas. 

The following towns and villages, with their population in 1851 
may be noticed :— 

Aruy has been already described. Ballymore-Eustace, a small town 
of 673 inhabitants, is on the Liffey, near the eastern border of the 
county. It grew up about Eustace castle, built by the Eustace 
family shortly after the Anglo-Norman invasion, but now ruinous, 
Fairs are held six times a year. Badlytore, a neat clean little town, 
chiefly inhabited by Quakers, 6 miles E. from Athy on the right bank 
of the Griese, has 417 inhabitants. Edmund Burke received his early 
education here. Near Ballytore are the old forts of Mullaghmast and 
the demense of Narraghmore, part of the estates of R. Latouche, Esq. 
Fairs are held in March, May, August, and November, Castle-Carberry, 
a small village in a fine grazing district in the north-west of the county, 
and near the source of the Boyne, is interesting for a ruined —s 
erected in the 14th century, by the family of the Bermi 
inhabited during the 17th and part of the 18th centuries by the 
ancestors of the Duke of Wel Castle-Dermot, population 1416 
in 1841 and 666 in 1851, in the south of the county, on the Carlow 
road, claims to be a very ancient place, and contains many antiquities. 
The town was formerly surrounded by a wall pierced by four gates. 
It is now merely an agricultural village. There are some remains of 
a Norman castle built here in 1180, The parish church is of great 
antiquity ; the eastern part of the building is now used as a place of 
worship, the rest is in ruins, An ancient ivy-clad round tower on the 
north side of the church is used asa belfry. In the burying-ground 
is a sculptured stone cross. The remains of a Franciscan abbey and 
its church present good specimens of architecture ; the church is built 
in the pointed style, Near the abbey is a strong square tower, locally 
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called St. John’s castle. A parliament was held in Castle-Dermot in 
1499. There is a Roman Catholic chapel in the town. Six fairs are 
held in the course of the year. CxLBrIDcE. Clane, population 333, 
a village 6 miles S.W. from Celbridge, on the left bank of the case? 
which is here crossed by a bridge of six arches. Here are considerable 
remains of a Franciscan friary, erected in the 13th century. Near 
the are the ruins of an old castle and some ancient earth- 
works. Fairs are held in April, July, and October. Kilcock, popula- 
tion 1164, a post- and market-town, situated 19 miles W. from Dublin, 
on the Dublin and Galway railway and on the banks of the Royal 
Canal. The town has a dispensary, a church, and a Roman Catholic 
chapel. The environs are fertile. Near the town are Donadea Castle, 
and several other mansions. Nine fairs are held in the year. 
Kileullen, or as it is commonly called Old Kilcullen, formerly a walled 
town, and a place of importance, but now a mere hamlet, stands 2 
miles §. from Kilcullen Bridge. Fairs are held here in June and 
October. On the summit of a hill, inclosed by a circular wall, are the 
ruins of a monastery, part of a round tower, 35 feet high, and many 
sculptured stone crosses, The rebels were severely defeated at Old 
Kilcullen in 1798. Kilcullen Bridge, a small market-town prettil 
situated on the Liffey, 5 miles S. by W. from Naas, has a fever hos ital, 
a dispensary, and 985 inhabitants. Fairs are held in February, March, 
June, September, and December. About 3 miles N.E. from this 
place is Harristown, before the union a parliamentary borough, now 
a mere hamlet. Leizlip, a small town finely situated at the junction 
of the Rye with the Liffey, 11 miles W. from Dublin, by the mail- 
coach road and the railway Hom Dublin to Galway : population, 832. 
It consists of a single street. oak, weg church is in the pointed 
poacher The Roman Catholics have a chapel. ‘The Liffey is 

ere crossed by a bridge. Above the town is Leixlip Castle, built by 
Adam de Hereford, one of Strongbow’s followers. A little way 
beyond the castle, the Liffey forms a fine cascade, called the Salmon 
Leap. The town is a place of resort on account of the beautiful 
scenery near it. Fairs are held in May, July, and October. Maynoorn. 
Monasterevan, population 996, a post- and market-town, situated on 
the Barrow at the junction of the Mountmellick and Athy branches 
of the Grand Canal, 36 miles by railway S.W. from Dublin. The 
main street is built on only one side and fronts the river, which is 
here crossed by two bridges. The market-place is a large open area. 
The parish church and Roman Catholic chapel are the chief buildings. 
Small docks and storehouses have been built in the town, in which 
are a large distillery and brewery, anda dispensary. The trade is 
chiefly in corn and other agricultural produce. The site of the abbey 
of Monasterevan is now occupied by the fine mansion of Moore Abbey, 
the seat of the Marquis of Drogheda on the south side of the town. 
Fairs are held ten times in the year. Naas, Newbridge, a small 
market-town of 934 inhabitants, on the Liffey, and on the railway 
and mail-coach road from Dublin to Cork, 25 miles S,W. from Dublin, 
has a large cavalry barrack, a Roman Catholic chapel, a police station, 
and a dispensary. The town takes its name from a bridge which here 
spans the Liffey. Near it are the ruins of Great Connell Abbey. Five 
fairs are held in the course of the . Prosperous, population 526 
in 1841; 262 in 1851, a miserable decaying village, in which a cotton 
factory was established in 1780, and long abandoned, is situated 
4 miles N,.W. from the Sallins station 2. the Dublin and Cork rail- 
way, in a dreary, + flat district. hangam, population 1004, a 
market-town on the Little Barrow and the Delton branch of the 
Grand Canal, 5 miles N. by W. from Kildare, contains a church, a 
Roman Catholic chapel, a Quakers meeting-house, and a dispensary. 
There are several large flour-mills here. Three annual fairs are held. 
Robertstown, 3 miles W. from Prosperous, a small village, population 
314 in 1841, and 600 in 1851, is situated in the dreary region of the Bog 
of Allen, and is mentioned chiefly on account of its standing at the 
summit level of the Grand Canal. There are seven yearly fairs, 
Sallins, a village of 308 inhabitants, is a station on the Dublin and 
Cork railway, 18 miles S.W. from Dublin, It stands on the Grand 
Canal, and near the right bank of the Liffey. A inn and extensive 
stores have been erected here by the Grand Canal Company. 

Prior to the Union Kildare was represented in the Irish Parliament 
by ten members; two for the county, and two.for each of the towns 
Athy, Kildare, Naas, and Harristown. It is represented in the 
Imperial Parliament by two county members only. The assizes are 
held alternately at Naas and Athy, in each of which there are a 
county court-house and jail. The general quarter-sessions are held at 
Athy, as waren Kildare, and Naas. Petty sessions are held at 13 
places. e head-quarters of the constabulary force, consisting of 
263nnen and officers, are at Athy; the force ia distributed among 5 
districts, Naas, Athy, Rathangan, Robertstown, and Leixlip; these 
again are sub-divided into 45 stations. A resident magistrate is 
stationed at Naas. The district lunatic asylum, to which the county 
is entitled to send 52 patients, is at Carlow. The Union workhouses 
are at Athy, Celbridge, and Naas, A county infirmary is at Kildare, 
and fever hospitals are at Celbridge, Naas, and Athy; 18 dispensaries 
are established in the towns and chief villages.. At Newbridge are 
extensive ed barracks, and infantry barracks are at Naas and 
Athy. The staff of the county militia is stationed at Johnstown. A 
ts aheare is at Celbridge; the total amount owing to depositors 
on November 20th, 1852 was 15,2412, 4s. 7d, In September 1852 
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there were 87 National schools in operation, attended by 4575 male 
and 4643 female children. Adjoining the town of Maynooth is the 
Roman Catholic College of St. Patrick, for the education of young 
men destined for the priesthood; and at Clongowes, near the village 
of Clane, is the Jesuit College for the education of the sons of the 
Roman Catholic gentry, which had 151 students in 1853. 

Numerous earthen works, partly military and partly sepulchral, 
remain in this county. Of the first class, the most remarkable are the 
rath of Knockawley, about a mile west from Old Kilcullen; the moat 
of Mullaghmast, the ancient Carmon, near Ballytore; and Rath- 
Ardscull near Athy. There are numerous sepulchral mounds on the 
Curragh ; and here in the time of Giraldus Cambrensis was a stone 
monument similar to Stonehenge. Pillar stones of large dimensions 
are still standing at Mullaghmast, Furnaughts, and Harristown. There 
are round towers at Kildare, Taghadoe, Kilcullen, Castle-Dermot, and 
Oughterard. Among other ancient remains are the ruins of numerous 
religious houses, stone crosses ornamented with curious sculptures, 
and a great number of feudal castles, many of which are still standing. 
The castles of Kilkea, Donadea, and Leixlip are still inhabited. 

KILDARE, county of Kildare, Ireland, a small market and episco- 
pal town, and previous to the Union a parliamentary borough, is 
situated in 53° 10’ N. lat., 6° 54’ W. long., on high ground half a mile 
W. from the Curragh of Kildare, and 30 miles 8.W. from Dublin by 
the Dublin and Cork railway. The population in 1841 was.1629; in 
1851 it was 1298. The town, which is distinguished at a considerable 
distance by its round tower 130 feet high, is interesting for its antiqui- 
ties: these include the ruined cathedral, a small part of the chapel of 
St. Bridget, locally called the ‘ Fire-House,’ in which the ‘ceaseless 
fire,’ a relic probably of the Baal worship of the ancient Irish, was 
maintained till 1220; the ruins of a Franciscan abbey, on the south 
side of the town; and the round tower before mentioned. The choir 
of the old cathedral is now used as the parish church and nominal 
cathedral. In the cathedral is the family vault of the earls of Kildare ; 
in it the dukes of Leinster are buried. Kildare was famous as a seat 
of learning in the middle ages. The present town consists of one 
tolerably good street, on which abut several miserable lanes, The 
chief buildings are the Roman Catholic chapel, a nunnery or friary, 
the county infirmary, and the market-house, in which petty sessions 
are held weekly. During the C th races the town is well fre- 
quented. The market is held on Thursday. Quarter sessions are 
held twice a year. The old castle of Kildare, built soon after the 
Anglo-Norman invasion, and subsequently often repaired, still 
remains. : 

The see of Kildare is in the ecclesiastical province of Dublin. The 
diocese comprises parts of the county of Kildare and of King’s and 
Queen’s counties. The chapter consists of a dean, precentor, chan- 
cellor, archdeacon, 8 prebendaries, and 4 canons., The number of 
benefices is 44, The foundation of this see is ascribed to St. Conlaeth 
in the 6th century. The first Protestant bishop of the see was con- 
secrated in 1550. By the Church Temporalities Act the see of Kildare 
is now united to that of Dublin. 

KILFENORA, a bishop’s see in the archiepiscopal province of 
Dublin in Ireland, comprises the baronies of Burrin and Corcomroe, 
in the county of Clare. The chapter consists of a dean, precentor, 
and archdeacon. The number of benefices is seven. The see was 
anciently called Fenabore and Cellumabrach. There is no authentic 
mention of it till 1265, when one Christian was bishop. Kilfenora 
was united to Clonfert in 1741, to Killaloe in 1752, and under the 
Church Temporalities Act it is now united with Killaloe, Clonfert, 
and Kilmaeduagh, The cathedral serves as a parish church; it is a 
respectable building, with a massive square tower. 

The age city of Kilfenora, now a poor hamlet, is situated 
134 miles N.W. from Ennis, in 52° 57’ N. lat., 9°12’ W. long. The 
population in 1841 was 621; in 1851 it was 387. Kilfenora is 
unquestionably of high antiquity. It is stated in the ‘ Ulster 
Annals’ that the abbey and town were burned by Murtough O’Brien 
in 1055. A fragment of the old abbey still remains, and near it are 
several ancient crosses, Many ruined castles and old forts are in the 
vicinity of the village. The land about Kilfenora is fertile and well 
cultivated. 

KILGERRAN. [PrMprokEsHIRe.] 

KILHAM,. [Yor«surrz.] 

KILIA. [Bessarapta.} 

KILKEE. [Crarz.] 

KILKEEL, county of Down, Ireland, a post-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the barony of Mourne, is situated near the mouth 
of the river Kilkeel, in a mountainous district, in. 54° 3’ N. lat., 6° 1’ 
W. long., 65 miles N. by E. from Dublin, and had in 1851 a population 
of 1163, besides 185 in the workhouse, Kilkeel Poor-Law Union com- 
prises 10 electoral divisions, with an area of 81,829 acres, and a popu- 
lation in 1851 of 24,728. The town contains a small church, some 
Dissenting meeting-houses, and a few shops. Four fairs are held in 
the year. Near the town the Rosstrevor road skirts the extensive 
demesne of Mourne Park, the seat of the Earl of Kilmorey. . 

KILKENNY, an inland county of the province of Leinster, in 
Ireland, is bounded N. by Queen’s County, E. by the counties of 
Carlow and Wexford, 8. by the county of Waterford, and W. by 
Tipperary, It lies between 52° 18’ and 52° 53’ N. 7 6° 55’ and 
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7° 38’ W. long. Its greatest length from north to south is 46 miles ; | distance of 25 miles; the Waterford and Kilkenny railway, 28} miles, 
its width is greatest in the north, where it measures 24 miles from | has been in — for some time 

east to west; across the southern districts the breadth is onl; Geology.—With the exception of the mountain groups of the south, 
15 miles. The area is 796 square miles, or 509,732 acres, of whi limestone 


470,102 are arable, 21,126 uncultivated; 13,899 in plantations, 1549 in 
towns, and 3056 under water, The population in 1831 was 169,945, 
exclusive of the city of Kilkenny; in 1541 it was 183,349; in 1851 it 
was 138,773. 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communications.—The navigable rivers 
Barrow and Suir form the greater part of the eastern the whole 
of the southern boundary of Kilkenny, and the Nore traverses its 
entire length from north to south-east. The northern part of the 
county between the Nore and the Barrow is hilly. The drainage of 
this district is carried into the Nore by the Dinan River, which rises 
in the north-eastern extremity of the county, passes through the town 
of Castlecomer, and falls into the Nore five miles north of Kilkenny 
city. The valley of the Nore, from the northern extremity of the 


county to this point, is confined between the declivities of the Castle-) 


comer hills on the east and two groups of similar formation on the 
west. Between the two latter groups the low ground spreads out 
into a rich plain near the town of Freshford. Five miles south-east 
of Ballyragget, near the road from'Castlecomer to Kilkenny, is the 
remarkable cave of Dunmore. The entrance is by a picturesque 
hollow clothed with brushwood, at the extremity of which the cavern 
opens by a natural arch fifty feet high. There are several chambers 
within encrusted with stalactites and traversed by a subterranean 
stream. 

Southward from these hilly districts the valley of the Nore, which 
to this extent is confined to a narrow strip on each side of the river, 
expands across the entire central part of the county, spreading into 
Tipperary on one side and Carlow on the other, with an open undu- 
lating surface, characteristic of the great limestone field of which it 
formsa part. The banks of the Nore in the neighbourhood of Thomas- 
town are steep and wooded, and the open country on each side to a 
great extent is under demesne. The open district to the west is 
traversed by the Owenree, or King’s River, running eastward from 
the Tipperary boundary to the Nore, which it joins 34 miles above 
Thomastown. The Munster River, which joins the Owenree from the 
north, forms the boundary between Tipperary and Kilkenny counties 
for several miles. Beyond this central district the southern part of 
the county is occupied with hilly and mountainous tracts, On entering 
this district the Nore changes its course from south to south-east, and 
rans along a deep valley to the Barrow, which it joins about 15 miles 
above the junction of their united streams with the Suir. The hilly 
district included between the Nore and Barrow, and the open country 
extending from Gowran to Thomastown, is bounded westward by the 
Coppinagh hills, and towards the Barrow by a range of hills rising as 
they go southward, and reaching their culminating point in Mount 
Brandon, which attains a height of 1696 feet near the town of Graigue- 
na-managh on the Barrow. The scenery on both sides of the Nore 
from Thomastown to the Barrow, a distance of 13 miles, is in the 
highest degree picturesque. Between the ranges of Coppinagh and 
Brandon are several extensive valleys opening towards the Nore, 
which receives the Clodagh River from this side, A tongue of alluvial 
land called the Roer, or Rewer: extending above two miles in length, 
spreads out near the junction of the Nore and Barrow; with the 
exception of this spot, the right bank of the Barrow from Graigue-na- 
managh to the Nore is precipitous, and in some places clothed with 
natural wood. Southward from the Nore the banks of the Barrow 
slope more gradually, and are highly cultivated. 

The hilly district west of the Nore and the Barrow rises into moun- 
tains of considerable height and extent, of which the principal group, 
called the Walsh Mountains, lies between the a River, running 
northward into the Nore above Innistioge, and the Kilmacow River, 
which runs southward into the Suir above Waterford. This district 
is chiefly occupied Le Fog pas The space between the southern 
declivities of the Walsh Mountains and the other groups ranging 
towards Tipperary and the Suir, is occupied to a breadth of from two 
to five miles by a level tract of rich land. Several fine modern 
mansions, and ruins of ancient castles and seats, are in this district. 

The Suir is navigable for vessels of 120 tons up to the bridge of 
Carrick, which is situated in Tipperary close to the western limits of 
this county. At the bridge of Waterford it is in some places eight 
fathoms deep at low water. Ships of 800 tons ascend the Barrow to 
New Ross, and small vessels can ply as high as St. Mullins, where the 
tide ends, and the Barrow navigation for lighters commences. The 
Nore throughout the upper part of its course from Durrow to Thomas- 
town runs rapidly, and is subject to violent floods, having a fall of 
about 13 feet in amile. From Thomastown to the Barrow it is 
navigable for boats carrying 15 tons. Vessels of 80 tons and upwards 
have been built at and below Innistioge, at which town the influence 
of the tide ends, 

The county is traversed by a great number of roads, the principal 
of which are—the Dublin and Cashel mail-coach road, which passes 
through Urlingford in the north-west of this county; and the mail- 
coach roads which connect the city of Kilkenny with Dublin, Waterford, 
Carrick-on-Suir, and Clonmel. branch railway to Carlow from the 
Great Southern and Western line has been continued to Kilkenny, a 


the entire surface of Kilkenny is occupied by the stratified 
of the central plain of Ireland, ovedaad in the hilly districts north of 
Kilkenny city by the shale and sandstone of the Castlecomer and 
Killenaule coal-tracts. The coal-formations are nearly co-extensive 
with the hilly districts, The strata composing the coal-districts 
consist of alternations of shale with argillaceous ironstone, bis sy 
quartzose sandstone, and sandstone slate. Each district i a 
fe ares basin, the strata in that of Custlecomer dipping from the 
ge towards the centre, so that the undermost strata appear on the 
outer edge and the up in the interior of the district. The 
coal raised from these 


follows the foot of these hills, but in some places it rises up 
the acclivity, and in one or two instances forms considerable hills on 
the exterior. The general colour of the limestone is a bluish-gray; 
the best for burning is of a blackish colour, and is found near 

and Thomastown. Iron, ese, and silex are 


marble, containing a great 
of bivalve and turbinate shells. 


large blocks. Black primitive 
The tract of limestone skirting the northern bank of the Suir is 
decomposed along its northern boundary for a distance of several 
miles into a friable marly rubble, which is extensively used for 
manure. Marl is found in large deposits in various other of the 
county. The mountain tract occupying the south of con- 
sists, with the exception of the — group of Brandon, of clay-slate 
surrounded by sandstone, There are chalybeate springs at Bally- 
spellin, Kilkenny city, Castlecomer, and several other places in the 
county. The Ballyspellin spa was celebrated in the last century, and 
is still used with benefit in cutaneous diseases. 

Climate, Soil, and Produce.—The general se of the surface is to 
the south-east, Surface waters run off rapi ne and there is very 
little bog ; the air is consequently dry and healthy, Myrtles and the 
arbutus grow luxuriantly in the southern of the county, 

a small portion of Kilkenny is unfit for til In the northern part 
of the Castlecomer coal-tract the soil is a moory turf lying over a sti 
whitish clay. From Castlecomer southward the soil is light and 
friable as far as Kilkenny, and becomes deep, rich, and capable of any 
tillage towards Gowran and thence to Thomastown. The neighbour- 
hoods of Durrow and Johnstown contain tillage lands, and the 
valley of Freshford has some of the best ground in the county. The 
soil of the hilly tract south of Freshford is fitter for pasture, and this 
is also the character of the right bank of the Nore from Kilkenny to 
Bennett's Bridge. The district watered by the Owenree has an excel- 
lent soil, and yields great crops of wheat. soilof the hilly coun 

on the south is dry and easily cultivated, but it is badl dior. | 
and destitute of shelter. Some of the best wheat and meadow 
= in the south of Ireland are situated in the level tract along 

e Suir. 

In 1858 there were 24,988 acres producing wheat; 64,002 oats; 
11,622 barley, bere, rye, peas, and beans; 25,045 potatoes; 13,135 
turnips; 3561 mangels, carrots, parsnips, and other green crops; 81 
flax ; and 44,479 meadow and clover; making a total of 188,918 sores 
under crops. The plantations, including an equivalent for 
trees, cover about 18,000 acres, yielding oak, ash, elm, beech, fir, &c. 
In 1852 on 14,510 holdings there were 15,871 horses, 4758 mules and 
asses, 78,278 head of cattle, 61,922 sheep, 48,077 pigs, 8876 goats, and 
241,176 head of poultry; the total value of the live stock was estimated 
at 783,0154 

The occupations of the people are chiefly agricultural Flour and 
leather are the only industrial products of importance, There are 
breweries and distilleries in the county. The woollen manufactures 
which formerly flourished in the city of Kilkenny are now extinct. A 
coarse frieze for home consumption is made among the peasantry, 

Divisions Towns,—Kilkenny is divided into 10 baronies :— 
Callan south-west, Crannagh west, Fassadinin north-east, Galmoy 
north-west, Gowran east, Ida south-east, Iverk south, Kells south- 
west, Knocktopher south and central, and Shillelogher west. The 
principal towns are CALLAN, Graigue-na-managh, THomastown, Fresh- 
ford, CasttEcomeR, URiLINGroRD, and Callan, Castle- 
comer, Thomastown, and Urlingford are elsewhere described; the 
others we notice here, The county of the city of Kilkenny forms a 
separate division. 

Ballyragget, population 1170 in 1851, a small town on the left bank 
of the Nore, 11 miles N. from Kilkenny, has a barrack and a 
dispensary. The town owes its origin to Ballyragget the 
ancient fortified residence of the Viscounts Mountgarret, the of 
which are of considerable extent. Near the town are Ballyragget 


-its name from a bridge over the Nore at 
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Hall; and Ballyconra, the seat of the Earl of Kilkenny. Ten fairs 
are held in the year. 

Freshford, a small town, situated within a mile of the right bank 
of the Nore in a fertile country, 9 miles N.W. from Kilkenny, had 
2075 inhabitants in 1841, but only 1076 in 1851. The age part 
of the town is built in the form of a square around the fair green. 
Freshford has a fever hospital, a dispensary, a large Roman Catholic 
chapel, and a very ancient church, which belonged to an abbey founded 
here by St, Lactan in the 7th century. Fairs are held in August and 
December. 

Gowran, before the Union a parliamentary borough, now a small 
but improving town of 1000 inhabitants, is situated 7 miles E. from 
Kilkenny. It was a place of importance for several centuries in 

uence of the strong castle of Gowran, built here by the 
Butlers, dukes of Ormonde. The ruins of the old church, which 
belonged to an ancient monastery, are interesting from their archi- 
tecture and the monuments they contain. Five yearly fairs are held. 

Graigue-na-managh, or Graigue, a town of 1710 inhabitants, is beau- 
go eammye on the right bank of the Barrow, and nearly environed 
by offshoots from the Brandon Mountains, 13 miles S.E. from Kil- 
kenny. The Earl of Pembroke founded a Cistercian abbey here in 
1212, very interesting ruins of which still remain. The transept of 
the abbey church has been fitted up as a Roman Catholic chapel. A 
small church crowns a neighbouring hill. The ruined castle of 
Tinnahinch, once a seat of the Butlers, is situated opposite the town 
on the Carlow side of the river. Graigue has good weekly markets 
and a considerable retail trade; it is also much benefited by being a 
station on the Barrow navigation. In the town is a dispensary. Several 
fine seats are in the vicinity. Fairs are held seven times in the year. 

Innistiogue, before the Union a parliamen' borough, now a small 
but neat town of 725 inhabitants, stands on the left bank of the 
Nore, 13 miles 8. by E. from Kilkenny. It is built in the form of a 
square, in the centre of which is part of an ancient stone cross. The 
houses are slated and have lime-trees planted before them. Here are 
the ruins of a large Augustinian priory. A handsome bridge of 
10 arches spans the Nore. Nearthe town is the demesne and mansion 
of Woodstock. Ten fairs are held yearly. 

Johnstown, a neat little town, 16 miles N.W. from Kilkenny, popu- 
lation 876, contains a church and a Roman Catholic chapel. East of 
the town is the range of the Culla hills, which near the chalybeate 

of Ballyspellan attain a height of 1156 feet. West of Johnstown 
is potciey i 20h, dreary, and in many parts boggy. 

Pilltown, population 606, a pretty little town half a mile long, 
situated in the centre of the richest part of the valley of the Suir, 
and about a mile from the left bank of that river, 20 miles S. from 

i It is watered by a little stream, up which the tide-water 
of the Suir ascends: all such little estuaries are locally called ‘ pills, 
hence the name of the town. The houses are neatly built, and each 
has in front a small flower-garden inclosed with evergreens and other 
shrubs. The village contains a church, a Roman Catholic chapel, 
school-house, market-house, dispensary, and police station. Vessels 
of 70 tons come up to the quay. In the upper part of the market- 
i i museum, ‘ia sarap < 

e following villages may mentioned: the populations are 
those of the Census of 1851. Bennett's Bridge, population 274, is 
situated on the river Nore, 5 miles 8.W. be from Gowran, and has 

is place. Several ruined 

castles and modern mansions are in the vicinity. Four fairs are held 
yearly. -Clogh, ge 486, is situated about 4 miles N.N.E. from 
Castlecomer, of which parish it forms a part. The Roman Catholics 
have a bn ay Brewing is carried on. Glanmore, 6 miles from New 
Ross on road to Waterford, is a small place, containing a large 
Roman Catholic chapel and a dis A idge, population 921 
in 1841, reduced to 419 in 1851, is 10 miles E. from Kilkenny; it 
stands on the right bank of the Barrow. Fairs are held here four 
times in the course of the year. In the town is a Roman Catholic 
chapel. Kells, a poor place of 419 inhabitants, was formerly a town 
of im ice, and attracts notice for the ruins of its abbey. 
It is situated 7 miles 8S. from Kilkenny, on the banks of the King’s 
River, which flows through a fertile and beautiful valley between 
Callan and the Nore. The abbey was founded in 1193, and flourished 
till the reign of Henry VIII. The ruins comprise two large squares, 
with portions of several towers, and the cloisters, which are in a state 
of good preservation ; the area is still inclosed, The abbot of Kells 
was a lord of 9 ating A fair is held at Kells on July 13th. 
Kilmacow, pop ation 157, is a small hamlet on the Blackwater, a 
Suir. Near the Waterford and Carrick-on-Suir road, 

are the extensive ruins of Grandison, or as they are now called Graney 
ge which bP ow by on 8th fsa Mtg and taken by 
iamentary forces in the great civil war. Kilmaganny, popu- 
lation 462, is 12 miles 8.S.W. from Kilkenny, on the road to Garrick. 
on-Suir ; it is situated at the foot of a range of hills which attain’ a 
height of 968 feet. It is a neat village, and contains a church, a 
Roman Catholic chapel, and a dispensary. In ita vicinity are the 
Tuins of Clone Castle, Castlehill, and Kerehill, which were originally 
fortified residences of the Walshes. Knocktopher, a poor village of 
$47 inhabitants, situated 10 miles S. from Kilkenny on the road to 
was formerly a parliamentary borough, The town and 


neighbourhood anciently belonged to the Ormonde family, who built 
here one of their strongholds called Knocktopher Castle. This castle 
was besieged, taken, and demolished in 1649 in Cromwell’s invasion, 
and is now a heap of ruins. There are some remains of a Carmelite 
conyent, founded by the second earl of Ormonde in 1356; and one of 
those ancient mounds locally called moats, or duns. The village 
contains a neat parish church, a Roman Catholic chapel, and a school. 
Mooncoin, population 664, situated negr the river Suir, about 4 miles 
S.E. from Pilltown, has a Roman Catholic chapel, a cemetery, and a 
National school. Mullinavat, population 552, on the road to Water- 
ford, 18 miles 8. from Kilkenny, contains a Roman Catholic chapel. 
A little south-east of it is a remarkable conical elevation, called Tory 
Hill, which is a conspicuous object in this part of the county, and 
serves for a landmark to sailors. Six fairs are held yearly. Rosbercon, 
a village of 276 inhabitants, is situated on the left bank of the 
Barrow, opposite New Ross, It has extensive stores and quays along 
the river, and occupies a favourable situation for trade. Adjacent to 
it are the picturesque remains of Rosbercon Abbey, the restored 
chancel of which serves for the parish church. The abbey was a 
united foundation of the Walshes and Graces in 1267. The tower of 
the abbey church and part of the wall of the south aisle still remain. 
The village contains a Roman Catholic chapel, a police barrack, a 
large distillery, and several schools. Rosbercon is connected with 
New Ross by a wooden bridge 358 feet long, and a causeway of 
150 feet ; in the centre of the bridge is a small draw-bridge for the 
convenience of vessels navigating the river. Six fairs are held in the 
course of the year. Stoneyford, population 500, 8 miles S. from 
Kilkenny on the King’s River, contains a dispensary, a Roman 
Catholic chapel, and a police barrack. Near Stoneyford is Mount 
Juliet, the fine seat and demesne of the Earl of Carrick; in the 
grounds are the ruins of Ballylinch Castle, the old residence of the 
earls of Carrick. 

Kilkenny returns three members to the House of Commons—two 
for the county and one for the city of Kilkenny. The assizes are held 
in Kilkenny, and quarter sessions in Kilkenny, Callan, Castlecomer, 
Pilltown, Thomastown, and Urlingford. The county court-house and 
jail are in Kilkenny, and there are bridewells in Callan, Graigue 
Thomastown, and Urlingford. Petty sessions are held in 19 places. 
The police force, consisting of 500 men and officers, is distributed 
over 8 districts, comprising 61 stations, of which Kilkenny is head- 
quarters. The district Junatic asylum, to which the county is entitled 
to send 31 patients, is at Carlow. The county infirmary is at Kil- 
kenny, and there are fever hospitals at Kilkenny, Castlecomer, Callan, 
Ida, Freshford, Kilmaganny, Rosbercon, and Stoneyford, with 20 
dispensaries in the towns and chief villages. A savings bank is 
established in Kilkenny; the total amount owing to depositors on 
November 20th 1852 was 17,850: 1s. The Union workhouses are at 
Kilkenny, Callan, Castlecomer, Thomastown, and Urlingford. Kil- 
kenny is head-quarters of a military district which comprises parta of 
Tipperary, Wicklow, Waterford, Wexford, Queen’s County, and 
Carlow. There are barrack stations at Callan and Castlecomer. In 
September 1852, there were 138 National schools in operation, 
attended by 8125 male and 7579 female children. 

History and Antiquities—On the partition of Leinster among the 
daughters of William earl of Pembroke, 1247, Kilkenny was allotted 
to Isabella, the third daughter, who married Gilbert de Clare, earl of 
Gloucester and Hertford ; by him she had issue, among other children, 
Eleanor, who married Hugh le Despenser the younger, whose grand- 
son Thomas le Spenser sold his castle and manor of Kilkenny to 
James Butler, third earl of Ormonde, in 1391. The other great pro- 
prietors were the families of Grace and Walsh, who lost their estates 
in the war of the Revolution of 1688. The early history of the 
county is chiefly occupied with the feuds of the Ormondes, the house 
of Desmond, and the Graces. On the breaking out of the rebellion 
of 1641 the county of Kilkenny fell into the hands of the Irish with 
little opposition, Lord Mountgarret, an influential member of the 
Butler farnily, taking the lead among the insurgents. The defection 
in this county on the accession of king William III. was very general. 

Circular stone inclosures of the Pagan era remain on the summits 
of the hills near Freshford and Kilmacow, and there are various crom- 
lechs and cairns in the county. The remains of raths and earthen 
tumuli are also of frequent occurrence. There are five round towers, 
one adjoining the cathedral church of St. Canice in Kilkenny, the 
others at Kilree, Tullocherin, Fertagh, and Aghaviller. Of the 
monastic ruins, the most extensive and interesting are those of Jer- 
point Abbey on the Nore, two miles from Thomastown. This abbey 
was founded by Donogh, king of Ossory, in 1180, for Cistercian monks, 
and was liberally endowed. The ruins occupy three acres, and are 
a fine specimen of Anglo-Norman architecture. The more modern 
portions of the building are in the pointed style of the 13th century, 
and are distingished by their elegance and lightness, The tombs of 
the founder and of several ecclesiastics still remain. The remains of 
a Cistercian abbey at Graigue have been already noticed. There are 
considerable remains of a Dominican convent at Thomastown, of an 
Augustinian monas at Innistioge, and of Augustinian priories at 
Kells and Callan, Of the numerous castles founded by the Anglo- 
Norman lords, the most considerable is Grandison Castle in Iverk, an 
ancient seat of the Butlers. It has three round towers towards the 
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Suir and two courtyards, The castles of Balleen, Ballyragget, Knock- 
topher, Gowran, Callan, Urlingford, and several others belong to the 
same family. Courtstown Castle, the chief seat of the Graces, was a 
building of great extent and splendour ; but the ruins have now nearly 

. In the barony of Gowran are numerous castles founded 
by the Purcells. In Knocktopher barony 15 castles of the Walshes are 
enumerated ; and throughout the county are the remains of various 
other fortalices an to the families of Brennan, Cantwell, Morris, 
Curry, Shortall, and Fi a 

KILKENNY, Ireland, the capital of the county of Kilkenny, a 
city and county of a city, a market-town, a municipal and parlia- 
men borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on 
the river Nore, in 52° 37’ N. lat., 7° 18’ W. long., 81 miles 8.8.W. from 
Dublin by the Great Southern and Western railway. The population 
of the city in 1841 was 19,071; in 1851 it was 19,973. The county 
of the city comprises an area of 17,012 acres, of which 921 acres are 
in the city, and 16,091 in the rural districts or liberties. The parlia- 
mentary borough, which is co-extensive with the county of the city, 
returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. The borough is 

verned by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, of whom one is mayor. 
‘Kilkenny Poor-Law Union comprises 21 electoral divisions, with an 
o of 110,943 acres, and a population in 1841 of 53,384; in 1851 

46,710. 

Kilkenny, signifying the church of Kenny or Canice, takes its name 
from the Vethedeal p hea of the Sodus of Ossory, founded here 
about the end of the 12th century. The place was selected by the 
early Anglo-Norman invaders for the site of a castle, which when 
partially built was destroyed by Donald O’Brien, king of Thomond, 
in 1193. William Marshal, of Pembroke, founded the present 
castle in 1195. The castle occupies a commanding site on the right 
bank of the Nore, which is about 40 feet high, and faced with masonry. 
The cathedral is seated on a gentle eminence on the same side of the 
river, at the northern extremity of the city. The small river Bregah 
running into the Nore about midway between these points divides 
the city of Kilkenny proper from Irishtown, or St. Canice; Kilkenny 
having originally been dependant on the castle, Irishtown on the 
cathedral, A large suburb occupies the opposite side of the river, 
and is connected with Kilkenny proper and Irishtown by two hand- 
some bridges. Several religious houses were founded here in the 13th 
and 14th centuries. Kilkenny was then a place of great importance 
as a frontier town of the Pale, and a place of assembly for councils 
and parliaments. At the parliament held here in 1367, before Lionel 
duke of Clarence, was passed the celebrated statute of Kilkenny, 
by which the ancient Irish code called the Brehon Law was abolished, 
although it continued practically in operation until the time of 
James I, The title of earl of Ormonde and the Kilkenny estate have 
been in the family of the Butlers since 1391, The town was walled in by 
Robert Talbot, a nephew of the Earl of Ormonde, in 1400. Parliaments 
and vice-royal courts continued to be held in Kilkenny until the break- 
ing out of the rebellion of 1641, when it became the head-quarters of the 
Roman Catholic party, On the 23rd of March 1650 the Parliamentary 
army, commanded by Oliver Cromwell, appeared before the town, 
which was garrisoned for the Roman Catholic party by Colonel Walter 
Butler. Cromwell, having been thrice repulsed in his assaults on the 
town, was about to abandon the siege when the mayor and townsmen 
admitted his forces into Irishtown. On the 28th of March Ireton 
came up with 1500 men, on which the garrison surrendered on 
honourable terms, Cromwell himself complimenting them on their 
gallantry. : 

The cathedral church of St. Canice is a cruciform building sur- 
mounted by a low tower. It extends from east to west 226 feet, and 
from north to south 123 feet. The chapel of St. Mary, in the north 
transept, serves as the parish church. The oldest portions of the 
building date from the early part of the 13th century. The nave is 
divided from the aisles by pointed arches springing from black marble 
columns, between which are numerous altar-tombs. The choir, with 
the chancel, is 77 feet in length; it has oak fittings anda noble east 
window. Of the original castle there remain three massive towers 
worked into large additions, in the French taste of the 17th century, 
made by James duke of Ormonde in 1682. The building occupies 
three sides of a quadrangle, having a garden and fountain in front, 
and a lofty terrace towards the Nore, The principal apartment is the 
picture gallery, 180 fect in length, which contains numerous portraits 
of historical interest. This apartment commands magnificent views 
of Kilkenny and the valley of the Nore. The abbey church of 
St. John’s has been converted into a parish church, and retains a 
food deal of the character of the original building. Black Abbey 

: been partly restored and converted into a Roman Catholic 
church. 

Kilkenny was first incorporated by William Marshal the elder, 
and Irishtown by King Edward IV, Their governing charters are 
respectively of the Srd and the 7th James I. By the provisions 
of the argc Reform Act they were formed into one borough. 
Prior to the Union of Great Britain and Ireland, Kilkenny and Irish- 
town returned two members each to the Irish Parliament. Assizes 
for the county and quarter and petty sessions are held in the town. 
The city jail is a small building; but that for the county, situated on 
the west of the town, is spacious and well constructed. 
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The town ‘is well built, and has ‘a busy and cheerful appearance, 
ticularly. that portion of it which constitutes Kilkenny Vics b 
building material is usually stone whitened or dashed with rongh-cast, 
The principal buildings besides those already noticed are two 
parish churches, seven Roman Catholic chapels, two monasteries, a 
presentation convent, a Presbyterian and a Methodist m house, 
the infirmary, the Fever hosp the Union workhouse (which has 
accommodation for 1500 inmates), and the barracks. Along the bank 
of the river there is a fine promenade called the Mall, which is above 
amile in length, and has been much improved within the last few 


years. The city is head-quarters of a military district, the station of 
a resident magistrate, and the head-quarters of the district police. 
There is a sayings bank. Fairs, all toll free, are held on 28th 


for cattle, Thursday after Whitsuntide for frieze, Thursday after 
Trinity povae | for cattle, November 10th, and on the first Thursday 
of every month; markets are held on Wednesday and Saturday. 

The manufacture of blankets, coarse woollens and linens, and 
whisky has declined; the chief industrial establishments are flour- 
mills, breweries, and tan-yards. The provision trade is carried on 
extensively, Coal and black marble are raised in the neighbourhood. 
The coal is sulphurous, and burns without smoke or flame. The 
marble is much used for chimney-pieces and ornamental purposes; 
the streets of Kilkenny are paved with it. f 

The establishments for superior education are the Roman Catholic 
college of St. Kyran in the Cork Road, which had 60 scholars in 1852, 
and the Endowed Grammar school, which is also called the College, 
The Grammar school was founded by Pierce Butler, earl of Ormonde 
and Ossory, and his wife, the lady t Fi id, in the 16th 
century ; it was further endowed by the duke of Ormonde in 1684. 
The number of scholars in 1853 was 76. Large schools are attached 
to the convent; there are also several other schools and a subscription 
library in the town. 

KILKHAMPTON, [Cornwatt.] ; 

KILLADYSERT, or KILDYSERT, Clare county, Ireland, a village 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the right shore of 
the estuary of the Fergus, opposite the island of Innisherk, 12 miles 
S. by W. from Ennis. The population in 1841 was 604; in 1851 it 
was 440, besides 522 inmates of the Union workhouse. Killadysert 
Poor-Law Union comprises 11 electoral divisions, with an area of 
62,317 acres, and a population of 24,018 in 1841, and 16,807 in 1851. 
A landing-pier and quay have been erected here by the commissioners 
for the improvement of the Shannon. 

KILLALA, county of Mayo, Ireland, a small market and episcopal 
town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated at the mouth of 
the river Moy, on the left shore of Killala Bay, 7 miles 8, by E. from 
Ballina, in 54° 12’ N, lat., 9° 11’ W. long. The popniesion in 1851 
was 970, besides 1079 in the workhouse. Killala Poor-Law Union 
contains 8 electoral divisions, with an area of 104,882 acres, and a 
population in 1841 of 25,249 ; in 1851 of 14,120. - 

The town consists chiefly of three streets diverging from the summit 
of a flat-topped hill, on which stands the old cathedral dedicated to 
St. Patrick, a small plain structure, near which is an ancient round 
tower, The other places of worship are a large Roman Catholic 
chapel and a small Methodist chapel. The fisheries employ many of 
the inhabitants. In the French invasion of Ireland in 1798 the town 
of Killala was held for a month by the French and the i ts, 
who joined them. The market is held on Saturday, and fairs are held 
on May 6th, August 17th, and November 8th. 

The bishopric of Killala was founded by St. Patrick ; it has been 
united to the see of Achonry since 1607, and to that of Tuam since 
1833. It lies chiefly in the riggs Pi Mayo, and partly in that of 
Sligo, and contains 14 benefices, e chapter consists of a dean, 
archdeacon, precentor, and five prebendaries. The old episcopal 

alace is now occupied as a private residence, 

KILLALOE, county of Clare, Ireland, a market and episcopal 
town, is situated on the right bank of the Shannon, which is here 
crossed by a bridge of 19 arches, connecting the town with Ballina on 
the Tipperary side of the river, in 52° 48’ N. lat., 8° 27’ W. long., at 
a distance of 23 miles E. from Ennis, and 12 miles N. by E. from 
Limerick. The population in 1851 (including the suburb of Ballina, 
in the county of Tipperary) was 2230, : 

Killaloe is a place of great antiquity, and was for a long time the 
capital of the royal O’Briens of Thomond, one of whom in 1054 erected 
a timber bridge here over the Shannon. Brian Boroimhe and many of 
his ancestors and successors resided at Kincora, a mile north of Killaloe, 
on the south shore of Lough Derg. The town consists mainly of long 
lines of poor houses scattered along the a Re hills and towards 
the new pier. It is a principal station of the Inland Steam Navigation 
Company. The works for the improvement of the Shannon have 
facilitated the navigation, which is now open between Limerick and 
the northern extremity of Lough Allen, a distance of 158 miles, Of 
this distance, 129 miles, from Killaloe to Leitrim, are navigable b, 
large steamers. The communication with Limerick is by packet an 

nger boats. Quays, docks, and warehouses have been erected at 
Kitlaioe. There is a considerable traffic along this line of navigation 
in the conveyance of passengers and of agricultural and iiaeral 
roduce, The public buildings are—the Roman Catholic chapel, the 
Paras, the hotel, and the cathedral, There are marble-mills, a 


. 
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slate-yard, a station and docks for the Limerick packets, and a steam- 
boat pier and docks. Killaloe was formerly of some importance as 
commanding an im tt pass: here in 1691 Sarsfield intercepted 
the artillery of William III. on its way to the siege of Limerick. 
Markets are held in Killaloe every Tuesday between Christmas and 
Easter, and fairs on Easter Tuesday, Whit-Tuesday, September 3rd, 
and October 20th. 

The diocese of Killaloe comprises portions of the counties of Clare, 
Tipperary, King’s County, Galway, and Limerick; and includes 70 
benefices. The chapter consists of a dean, precentor, chancellor, 
treasurer, archdeacon, and six prebendaries. The income of the 


. bishop is 3870/7. St. Flannan, a disciple of St. Lua, or St. Molua (who 


founded a cell or chapel here in the beginning of the 7th century, and 
from whom the name of the town is said to be derived), was conse- 
erated at Rome first bishop of this see about the year 639, In 1752 
the see of Kilfenora was united to that of Killaloe, Under the Church 
Temporalities Act the united sees of Clonfert and Kilmacduagh have 
been also annexed to Killaloe. Of the united sees Killaloe and Kilfe- 
nora belong to the archiepiscopal province of Dublin; Clonfert and 
Kilmacduagh to the province of Armagh. The cathedral, which was 
rebuilt by Donald O’Brien, king of Thomond, in 1160, is a cruciform 
structure with a square tower, situated in an open space close to the 
river. The episcopal palace is a handsome residence in a well-planted 
demesne. The stone-roofed cell of St. Lua stands near the cathedral. 
It is remarkable as a specimen of the building of the 7th century. 
On an island below the bridge, and in front of the bishop’s grounds, 
is another stone-roofed church of still higher antiquity. 


KILLAMARSH. (Dersysarre.]} 

KILLARNEY, county of Kerry, Ireland, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on a level tract a mile anda 
half distant from the eastern shore of the Lower Lake of Killarney, 
in 52° 4’N. lat., 9° 30’ W. long., at a distance of 17 miles S. by E. from 
Tralee, and 186 miles 8.W. from Dublin by the Great Southern and 
Western railway. The population of the town in 1841 was 7127; in 
1851 it was 5962, besides 4425 inmates of the workhouses. Killarney 
Poor-Law Union contains 31 electoral divisions, with an area of 
251,287 acres, and a population in 1851 of 49,720. 

The town consists of two principal streets at right angles, with 
several smaller streets. The best part of the town is called Kenmare- 
place, near which is the entrance to Lord Kenmare’s demesne, a finely- 
timbered park. Besides the church there are a large Roman Catholic 
chapel, a nunnery, and two reading-rooms. The general appearance 
of the town is neat, and, during the summer and autumn, it becomes 
very animated in consequence of the influx of tourists who flock from 
all parts to enjoy the beautiful scenery of the famous lakes of Killarney. 
Quarter-sessions and weekly petty-sessions are held here, The court- 
house is a handsome stone edifice, having a bridewell attached, The 
market-house is an old building, now chiefly appropriated to the sale 
of linens. There are a fever abet a dispensary, an almshouse for 
aged women, a Roman Catholic school, a Free school connected 
with the Established Church, and a National school. 

KILLARNEY, LAKES OF. [Kerry.] 

KILLASHANDRA. [Cavan.] 


KILLASHEE. GFORD.] 

KILLENAULE. RARY. ] 

KILLIECRAN [Pzrrasuiee. ] 

KILLILEAGH. stg 

KILLINEY. UBLIN, County of.] 

KILLOUGH. WH. ] 

KILLYBEGS. [Donzeat.] 

KILMACDUAGH, a bishop’s see in the archiepiscopal province of 
Armagh, in lies wholly within the county of Galway, and 


Ireland, 
contains four benefices. The chapter consists of a dean, provost, arch- 
deacon, and prebendary. 

The see was founded by St. Colman, surnamed Mac Duagh, about 
the end of the 6th century. It was united to the see of Clonfert in 
1582; and under the Church Temporalities Act these united dioceses 
are now annexed to the sees of Killaloe and Kilfenora. The ruined 
cathedral, some remains of the abbey founded by St. Colman, a round 
tower which leans remarkably from the ee cont and some other 
old ecclesiastical buildings are situated about 24 miles 8.W. from Gort, 
near the boundary of the county Clare, 

KILMACTHOMAS, county of Waterford, Ireland, a post-tofn and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the slope of a steep hill 
above the river Mahon, 12 miles W. by S. from the city of Waterford, 
of. 12’ N. lat., 7° 24’ W. long. The population in 1851 was 1057. 

omas Poor-Law Union contains 16 electoral divisions, with 

an area of 64,478 acres, and a population in 1851 of 18,722. The 
mail-coach road from Waterford to Cork and Youghal formerly passed 
h Kilmacthomas, but in order to avoid the steep hill on which 

it stands, a new line of road has been opened, which leaves the town 
considerably to the northward. Kilmacthomas has a dispensary ; 
petty sessions are held in the town; fairs are held on May 12th, 


cay SRT December 6th. 
AM. [Dvstty, County of.] 


_ KILMALLOCK, county of Limerick, Ireland, a market-town and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated at the junction of the high 
toads from Limerick and Cashel to Charleville, 19 miles S, by E. from 


Limerick by road, and 39 miles by the Limerick and Waterford, and 
Great Southern and Western railways; in 52° 23’ N. lat, 8° 33’ 
W. long. : the population in 1851 was 1074. Kilmallock Poor-Law 
Union is partly in the county of Cork and partly in the county of 
Limerick, and comprises 27 electoral divisions, with an area of 140,357 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 48,779. 

Kilmallock is one of the oldest towns in Ireland; itis said to have 
sprung up around a monastery founded here by St. Malachi in the 
6th century, and of which a portion still remains. It is particularly 
associated with the history of the Desmond branch of the Geraldines, 
who made it their chief town and rendered it a place of great 
strength and splendour. Of its now ruined mansions none were 
erected later than the reign of James I.; the castles, gates, and walls 
date from the time of the Geraldines; the ecclesiastical remains claim 
a much earlier origin. The walls were strengthened with towers and 
pierced with four lofty castellated gate-entrances opening upon the 
extremities of the two principal streets, which were uniformly built 
and crossed each other at right angles, Two of these gates, several 
of the towers, and a considerable portion of the walls are still standing. 
Before the Union Kilmallock returned two members to the Irish 
House of Commons. The present town consists of a single street, 
which contains many houses of ancient date externally unaltered. 
These houses are built of hewn limestone, and are three stories high ; 
they are ornamented with battlements, mullioned windows set in 
tasteful mouldings, and arched doorways. Of the larger mansions or 
castles two only remain. Of the ecclesiastical remains the most 
ancient is the abbey church of St. Peter and St. Paul, which stands 
on the bank of a little river within the town walls; the choir is now 
used for the parish church, and is the only portion of the structure 
that has a roof. Of the Dominican abbey, which was founded in 
1291, and stood outside the walls, only the roofless church and part 
of the cloisters remain. This church is a large cruciform structure 
of massive but graceful architecture. A tall steeple rises over the 
intersection of the nave and transept: in the choir is the tomb of the 
branch of the Fitzgeralds who called themselves White Knights. In 


“modern times the remains of this fine old town bave served as a 


quarry, and many of the houses have been disfigured or reduced in 
their proportions. The town, though advantageously situated, has 
little trade, Fairs are held on March 25th, Whit-Tuesday, July 6th, 
November 8th, and December 4th. 

KILMARNOCK, Ayrshire, Scotland, a municipal and parliamentary 
burgh and market-town, in the district of Cunningham, is situated in 
55° 38’ N. lat., 4° 30’ W. long., 22 miles S.W. from Glasgow by road, 
and 334 miles by the Glasgow and South-Western railway. The 
population of the municipal burgh in 1851 was 19,201: that of the 
parliamentary burgh was 21,443. The burgh is governed by a provost 
and 15 councillors; and conjointly with Dumbarton, Port-Glasgow, 
Renfrew, and Rutherglen, it returns one member to the Imperial 
Parliament. 

Kilmarnock is situated in a fertile and populous district, and is 
well supplied with coal from the numerous mines in the vicinity. 
During this century several Acts of Parliament have been passed for™ 
cleansing, lighting, and paving the streets, and the town now contains 
many handsome streets and public buildings. The inhabitants were 
formerly engaged in the manufacture of ‘ broad bonnets.’ The town 
is now the principal manufacturing town of Ayrshire for woollen and 
cotton goods, and is noted for the weaving of shawls and carpets, of 
which it exports a very large quantity. 

In the centre of the town is a handsome cross, with a marble 
statue of Sir James Shaw, Bart. In March 1851 there were 18 places 
of worship in the town, of which 4 belonged to the United Presby- 
terian Church, 3 to the Established Church, 3 to the Free Church, 
and 1 each to Original Seceders, Independents, Baptists, the Evangelical 
Union, and Roman Catholics. Besides other schools Kilmarnock has 
a flourishing academy, founded in 1727, and of which the present 
building was erected in 1807. Its revenue from endowment is 59/, a 
Pee the number of scholars in 1851 was 360. The town library 

rich in the various branches of history. There are a mechanics 
institute, philosophical institution, and an Athenewum, which together 
in 1851 had 497 members, and 2100 volumes in the libraries attached 
tothem. The public have access to a gallery of paintings containing 
the works of the native artists, John atid William Tannoch, and many 
fine paintings by the old masters. Near the town are the ruins of 
Dean Castle and Craufurdland Castle, 

KILMAURS. [Ayrsutre.] 

KILMORE, a bishop's see in the archiepiscopal hb of Armagh, 
in Ireland, comprises portions of the counties of Fermanagh, Leitrim, 
and Cavan, and a small part of the county of Meath, and contains 
50 benefices. It has a dean and archdeacon but no chapter. 

The see was founded in the 13th century, the bishops taking their 
title from a small village named Triburna. In 1454 the parish church 
of Kilmore was made a cathedral, and gave title to the bishop. The 
see is now united to those of Ardagh and Elphin. Kilmore House, 
the residence of the bishop, is a large mansion situated in a fine 
demesne three miles south-west from Cavan. Adjoining the palace 
is the very small vi of Kilmore, from which the see is named, 

KILPATRICK. [{Dumparronsutnz.] 

KILREA., ([Lonponprrry.] 


4 KILRENNY. 


KINCARDINESHIRE. 


KILRENNY. TRE. ] 

KILRUSH, county of Clare, Ireland, a sea-port town and the seat of 
a Poor-Law Union, is situated at the head of a small bay on the north 
shore of the wstuary of the Shannon, 26 miles S.W. from Ennis, 145 
miles W.S.W, from Dublin, in 52° 38’ N. lat, 9° 29’ W. long. 
The population in 1851 was 4471, besides 4796 inmates of the 
workhouses, Kilrush Poor-Law Union contains 27 electoral divisions, 
with an area of 136,788 acres, and a population in 1851 of 51,247. 

Kilrush Harbour is the first above the mouth of the Shannon, and 
the roadstead opposite it, sheltered by Scattery Island, is the first 
secure anchorage from westerly gales. The pier, which projects in 
the direction of Hog Island from the entrance of the creek, has been 
recently extended, and affords shelter and accommodation to sailing- 
craft and steamers. Kilrush is a market for the sale of the in-shore 
and deep-sea fisheries of the Milltown Malbay fishing district. Large 
quantities of fish are shipped to Limerick. A considerable trade is 


also carried on with Limerick in turf, cut in the extensive bog which | 


extends northward from Kilrush to Dunbeg Bay. The town is much 
resorted to for the benefit of sea-bathing. It has a good weekly 
market on Saturday, and annual fairs on May 10th and October 12th. 
The town consists mainly of two wide streets running along two sides 
of a large square, the centre of which is occupied by a handsome 
market-house. There are a new church, a spacious Roman Catholic 
chapel, a custom-house, a bridewell, police barracks, fever hospital, 
workhouse, and several large corn-stores. The Methodists have a 
chapel, and there are several schools, Quarter and petty sessions are 
held in the town. The island of Scattery abounds in ancient eccle- 
siastical remains, among which is a round tower 120 feet high. The 
mansion and extensive demesne of C. M. Vandaleur, Esq., the pro- 
pristor of Kilrush, are close to the town. Steamers ply regularly 

etween Kilrush and Limerick. Kilrush is one of the stations of the 
Repel Western Yacht Club. 

SILSYTH. [SrrervesHe. 
KILWINNING, [Aynsuree. 
KILWORTH. [Cork.] 
KIMBOLTON. [HuntincponsHtre,] 
KINCARDINE. [Krincarpivesure ; PertusHire.] 
KINCARDINESHIRE, sometimes called the Mearns, a maritime 

county in the east of Scotland, lying between 56° 46’ and 57° 9! 
N. lat., 2° 3’ and 2° 47’ W. long., and bounded N. and N.W. by Aber- 
deenshire, 8. and S.W. by Forfarshire, and E. by the ocean. Its 
greatest length along the sea-shore, from the Bay of Aberdeen on the 
north to the mouth of the Esk on the south, is about 30 miles; and 
it stretches inland 22 miles. Its area is 252,250 acres, or 394 square 
miles. The population in 1841 was 33,075; in 1851 it was 34,598. 
The county returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. 

Coast-line.-—The coast from the mouth of the North Esk to Bervie 
is generally low; all along it are rocks, mostly covered at high water. 
Johnshaven, on this part of the coast, is a small fishing village in 
Benholme parish, with a small harbour, to which belong a few sloops 
engaged chiefly in importing coal and exporting grain. A mile south 
of Bervie is the village of Gowrdon, where is an excellent harbour, at 
which large quantities of grain are annually shipped. There are 
17 feet of water here at high tide, and a good quay, to which vessels 
drawing 12 feet of water may come at low tide. Several fishing-boats 
belong to Gourdon. From Bervie to Stonehaven the coast is formed 
of a chain of cliffs, which rise from 150 to 300 feet out of the sea. 
There is no beach except where there are occasional breaks in the 
cliffs, forming little bays with a coarse gravelly shore. In Dunnottar 

arish are some remarkable caves, and the cliffs here are much 
quented by sea-fowl. In this part of the coast are two small 
fishing villages, Catterline and Crawtown, at each of which are small 
harbours. From Stonehaven northward the coast continues bold and 
rocky, but the indentations in the rocks and occasional level shores 
are more frequent and extensive, and there are in this part of the 
county many natural harbours, Skateraw, Portlethen, and the Cove 
may be mentioned as small harbours, chiefly for fishing boats. 

surface, Hydrography, and Communications.—The reine range, 

the extremity of which forms the promontory of Girdleness in this 
county, occupies the western, central, and more northern parts of 
Kincardineshire, To the south of the Grampians the county descends 
into what is locally termed the ‘How or Hollow of the Mearns,’ which 
is the eastern extremity of Strathmore. Strathmore commences at 
Stonehaven in this county, and extends in a south-westerly direction 
a distance of 80 miles. [Great Brrramy.] There are high grounds 
all along the southern part of the coast, a little way inland, the more 
important of which are the Hills of Garvock, Bruxy Hill, and 
Langmuir Law, 

The principal rivers are the Dee on the north [ABERDEENSHIRE] 
and the North Esk on the south (Forrarsumre]. ‘The Bervie River 
rises in the Grampians, and after a winding course in a south-eastern 
direction falls into the sea at Bervie. The rivers Cowie and Carron 
both traverse that part of Strathmore immediately north of the 
district watered by the Bervie, The northern part of the county is 
abundantly watered by the tributaries of the North Esk. The river 
Aven is part of the north-western boundary of the county. The 
Dye, formed by the numerous mountain streams of the Grampians in 
the north-west, joins the Aven a few miles before it falls into the Dee. 


» Laurencekirk and many other places 


In all these streams there are salmon fisheries. The roads of the 
county are numerous and kept in fair order. The Aberdeen railway 
crosses the Esk near Marykirk, and traverses the county by Laurence- 
kirk and Fordoun to Stonehaven, after which it follows the line of the 
northern part of the coast. By the southern lines in connection with 
home ae the county has direct communication with all parts of the 
ingdom. 

Geology, Mineralogy.—On the coast the prevailing rock is gneiss, 
Porphyry is oceasionally found, and Boe | it are worked in Dun- 
nottar and Arbuthnot. Granite is found on the coast, and south of 
Stonehaven there isa great deal of conglomerate, Sandstone is found 
occasionally. In the northern part of the county granite prevails. 
In the south specimens of red-freestone, quartz, fi , mica, 
porphyry, whinstone, and limestone are to be found in every kind of 
position and variety. Porcelain clay of fine quality is found on the 
banks of Some of the smaller streams in this part of the county. 
Iron-ore has been found near the vi of Dalboy. In the parish of 
ere are quarries of limestone, 

Climate, Soil, Agriculture.—The prevailing winds are the north and 
north-east in winter, the south and south-east in anring, BAe, south- 
south-west and north-west in summer and autumn, The climate is 
generally salubrious. 

Strathmore contains about 50,000 acres of comparatively low, 
fertile, and generally well-cultivated land, comprising about 8000 
acres of thriving plantations. Along the coast, from North Esk 
River to Stonehaven, the soil consists chiefly of a deep loam on 
a clay bottom, and a large portion of this district is in a high state of 
cultivation, the remainder being occupied with pasture, moor, and 
woodland.- A third arable district is comprised within the narrow 
valley of the Dee, Cattle and sheep are extensively raised in Strath- 
more and on the high lands in the north-west of the county. Of late 
years the agriculture has been much improved, and there has in con- 
sequence been a very considerable rise in the value of land. The 
ordinary term of agricultural leases is 19 years. Farm buildings are 
but indifferent, and there is a deficiency of inclosures throughout the 


‘| county. 


Divisions, Towns, &c,—The county is divided into 19 parishes, The 
principal towns are Bervim and Stonehaven. 

Stoneh or Stonehyve Marischall is the county-town and is 
reputed a burgh of barony. It is conveniently situated near the 
mouth and on both sides of the river Carron, about 16 miles 8, from 
Aberdeen, in 56° 56’ N. lat., 2° 12’ W. long. The population in 1851 
was 3240, Stonehaven has a small but convenient harbour. There is 
little trade except that of importing coal. About 70 or 80 fishi 
boats belong to the place, The town is well supplied with water 
is lighted with gas. The episcopal chapel, which is in the form of a 
Greek cross, is one of the oldest inScotland. The Episcopalians have 
recently erected handsome schools. There are two chapels of the 
Free Church, and one chapel for United Presbyterians, which have 
schools attached, besides which there is Donaldson's Free school. The 
public buildings are the county court-house, and the jail. At Stone- 
haven is a station of the Aberdeen railway. The place is frequented 
as a summer resort by sea-bathers. Spader whey tobacco-pipes are 
made here, and there are a fish-curing establishment, a brewery, and a 
— linen weaving factory. d-loom weaving is carried on. 

he old market-cross bears the armorials of the Earls Marischall. 
Near the town, in Feteresso parish, is the tomb of Malcolm I. 

The following are the only villages which require to be noticed 
besides those already mentioned on the coast; the populations are 
those of 1851 :— 

Kincardine, in the parish of Fordoun, was at one time the county- 
town, and had its chapel, its cross and its oe or gates, but is now a 
poor place haying only a few houses, In the neighbourhood are 
traces of the Castle of Kincardine, where Kenneth IIL. is said to have 
been murdered, and where Baliol resigned the crown to Edward I. 
Laurencekirk, population of the village, which is a burgh’ of A 
1611, is 30 miles S.W. from Aberdeen. Several fairs are held here 
the course of the year. In addition to linen fabrics it produces the 
well-known snuff-boxes which bear its name. There are the por 
school and two Free schools, an episcopal chapel, three public libraries, 
and several friendly societies, At Laurencekirk is a station of the 
Aberdeen railway. 

Hi@Mry, Antiquities, 4c,—Kincardineshire has been the scene of 
few events of national interest. ‘The Romans were defeated in Strath- 
more Ae gpm David II, landed at Bervie. The duke of 
Cumberland traversed and occupied this part of the country in 1745, 
In nearly every part of the county are to be found cairns, memorial 
stones, stone circles, and other vestiges of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of our island. There are several traces also of Roman camps; and 
Roman coins and arms have been found. Of the antiquities of more 
modern times there remain towers and castles of the barons and 
landowners of the feudal age. Dunnottar Castle, in the parish of 
Dunnottar, once a strong fortress, is almost surrounded by the Ger- 
man Ocean. In the reign of James IL it was used for some time by 
the Scottish Privy Council as a place of confinement for nonconfor- 
mists, 160 of whom were imprisoned at one time in a large dungeon, 
having a window opening to the sea over a high precipice, In this 
dungeon many of them died and a tomb-stone in the neighbouring 
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churchyard still es their names. It was in this churchyard, 
and while repairing the above tombstone, that Paterson the prototype 
of ‘Old Mortality’ was first met by Sir Walter Scott. 

Industry, &c.—The cod and ling fishery along the coast commences 
in October cag closes in July ba and the haddock, skate, and turb 
fishery, which is carried on with great activity, usually begins on the 
fitst of May, and closes about the middle of July. The haddock 
fishery is also carried on successfully in the winter months; the 
greater portion of the fish are smoke-dried and exported. The herring- 
fishery has declined. The weaving of dowlas, household linen, &c., is 
the chief manufacture of the county, the goods being made mostly 
for the merchants in Aberdeen and Dundee. 

Religious Worship and Education—According to the ‘ Returns of 
the Census’ taken in March 1851 there were then in Kincardineshire 
48 places of worship, of which 18 belonged to the Established Church, 
16 to the Free Church, 7 to Episcopalians, 3 to United Presby- 
terians, 2 to Independents, and 2 to Baptists. The total number of 
sittings provided was 23,775. The number of Sabbath schools was 
90, of which 36 were connected with the Free Church, 32 with the 
Established Church, 6 were supported by Episcopalians, 3 by United 
Presbyterians, 3 by Independents, and 2 by Baptists. The number of 
Sabbath scholars was 4732. Of day schools there were in the county 
124, namely, 77 public schools with 3825 scholars, and 47 private 
schools with 1331 scholars. There were 3 evening schools for adults 
attended by 42 pupils, a useful knowledge society with 40 members, 
and a literary society which had 1400 volumes in its library. 

Savings Banks.—In 1852 there were two savings banks in the 
county at Fordoun and Stonehaven, The amount due to depositors 
on 20th November 1852 was 29,3971. 12s. 11d, 

KINETON. ARWICKSHIRE. } 

KING GEORGE'S SOUND. [Avsrrati.] 

KING-KALTOU. [Cxumva.] 

KING-TE-CHING, [Cunva.] 

KINGHORN. of ceroant 

KINGSBRIDGE, Devonshire, a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Kingsbridge, is situated at the head 
of an estuary of the English Channel, in 51° 17’ N. lat., 3° 46’ W. long., 
distant 32 miles 8. by W. from Exeter, and 208 miles 8.W. from 
London. The population of the parish of Kingsbridge in 1851 was 
1679. The living is a vicarage annexed to the vicarage of Church- 
stow, in the archdeaconry of Totnes and diocese of Exeter. Kings- 
bridge Poor-Law Union contains 26 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 71,323 acres, and a 1 og Soper’ in 1851 of 21,377. 

Kingsbridge is united with the small town of Dodbrooke by a bridge, 
the two places forming in effect one town. Kingsbridge consists 
chiefly of one street, built on a hill on the Modbury and Pl 
road; Dodbrooke, also of one street, on the Exeter road. The harbour 
gives accommodation to small vessels. In Kingsbridge are places of 
worship for Independents, Baptists, Wesl Methodists, and Quakers; 
a Free school, a National school, Crispin’s Free Grammar school for 
20 boys, which has four exhibitions of 507. each, and in 1853 had 
40 scholars ; and other educational institutions. The exports consist 
chiefly of cider, corn, malt, and slate; coal is the principal article of 
import, The market is held weekly on Saturday, for corn, butchers’ 
meat, and provisions; the corn-market is one of the largest in the 
Con An annual fair is held in July. 

KINGSCLERE, Hampshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Kingsclere, is situated in 51° 19’ N. lat., 
1° 14’ W. long., distant 32 miles N.N.E. from Southampton, and 
54 miles W.S.W. from London by road. The population of the parish 
of Kingsclere in 1851 was 2885. The living is a vicarage in the arch- 
deaconry and diocese of Winchester. Kingsclere Poor-Law Union 
contains 15 parishes, with an area of 43,306 acres, and a population in 
1851 of 8908. Ki is a small town of mean appearance. The 
parish church, a cruciform edifice of Norman character, with a central 
tower, was restored in 1848-49. The Free school for boys was endowed 
by Sir James Lancaster in 1618, with 207. per annum. There is a 

ational school for girls. Some trade in malt is carried on: a small 
corn market is held on Tuesday, and there are two fairs in the year. 
At Kingsclere was anciently a residence of the West Saxon kings; and 
4 royal residence was in the neighbourhood in the time of King John. 

NG’S CLIFF. [Norrnamptonsure.] 

KING'S COUNTY, Ireland, an inland county of the province of 
Leinster, is bounded N. by Westmeath, E. — the county of Kildare, 
8. by Queen’s County and Tipperary, and W. by the river Shannon, 
which separates it from the counties of Galway and Roscommon, Its 
greatest length from east to west is 40 miles; from south to north, 
39 miles. It lies between 52° 51’ and 53° 26’ N. lat., 6° 59’ and 8° 3/ 
W. long. The area contains 493,985 acres, of which 337,256 are arable, 
145,836 uncultivated, 8258 under plantations, 902 in towns, and 1733 
under water. The population in 1831 was 144,225; in 1841 it was 
146,857 ; abe ey in 1851, 

Surface an ydrography.—The county is very irregular in its 
outline; it extends east and west from Kildare to the Shannon, and 
thence southward to the Slieve-Bloom and the northern offshoots of 
the Devil’s Bit Mountains. A series of low limestone hills, running 
ina north-easterly direction from the northern extremity of the Slieve 
Bloom ‘by Geashill, divides the northern portion of the county into 


two districts of unequal area, of which one slopes eastward to the 
Barrow, and the other westward to the Shannon. In the north-eastern 
part of the county the conical hill of Croghan rises 500 feet above 
the surrounding country. From the northern and eastern declivities 
of Croghan Hill the ground slopes towards the basin of the Boyne. 

From Croghan and the Yellow River to the Boyne, which forms 
the north-eastern boundary of the county, is a tract of well-cultivated 
country, containing the market-town of Edenderry. A branch from 
the Grand Canal is carried to this town, which is situated above half 
a mile north from the main line. ‘he district south of the Grand 
Canal, between Geashill and the county of Kildare, is occupied by a 
portion of the Bog of Allen. This tract, extending about twelve miles 
every way, is divided into two basins by the Philipstown and Cushina 
rivers, which discharge themselves through the Feagile and Little 
Barrow rivers into the Great Barrow, which forms the southern 
boundary of the district. Each of the rivers just mentioned has a 
margin of arable land varying from half a mile to three miles in breadth. 
The valley of the Barrow is highly cultivated, and to a considerable 
extent occupied by the demesnes of the resident gentry. At Port- 
arlington the Barrow is shallow and rapid, having a fall of 16 feet 
between this place and its junction with the Little Barrow. _ 

West from the range of Geashill the country slopes to the valley of 
the Brosna, which, flowing from Lough Ennil in West Meath, traverses 
the north-western portion of the county, and after receiving the 
Clodagh and the Broughill, or Silver River, from the district between 
Geashill and the Shannon, flows into that river at Shannon Harbour. 
The line of the Grand Canal, which joins the Shannon at the same 
point, is nearly parallel to the course of the Brosna after its junction 
with the Clodagh. The bogs which stretch along the southern side 
of the Grand Canal occupy an area of 11,588 acres. They are disposed 
in three principal tracts, separated from one another by low hills of 
limestone-gravel, and bounded on the south by the hill of Cloghan, 
South of the hill of Cloghan five principal fields of bog extend over 
an area of about 24,000 acres. This tract is drained by the Broughill 
River ,which is formed by two streams, one issuing from Lough Annagh 
on the borders of Queen’s County, and the other from the western end 
of a depression in the Slieve-Bloom called the Black Gap, near the 
small town of Kinnitty. The Broughill River, passing under the 
Grand Canal, runs into the Brosna about three miles below the junction 
of the Brosna with the Clodagh, which also passes under the canal. 
The valley of the Brosna is well cultivated. The river winds between 
undulating banks which form a margin, of considerable breadth on 
each side free from bog, and towards West Meath spread into a well- 
cultivated open country about the town of Clara, which is situated on 
the river near the border of the county. The district between the 
Brosna and West Meath, with the exception of the arable margin of 
the river, is almost wholly occupied by bogs, the most eastern of 
which, the bog of Kilmaleady, now generally known as the ‘ moving 
bog,’ in the year 1821 flowed nearly a mile and a half down an 
adjoining valley. A margin of arable land borders the Shannon also, 
and several elevated tracts of limestone-gravel separate the several 
districts of bog from each other. 

The remaining portion of the county, included between the western 
declivities of the Slieve-Bloom Mountains, Tipperary, and the Shannon, 
has a general slope towards the Little Brosna, which forms the boundary 
between King’s County and Tipperary. There are fortifications at 
both ends of the bridge across the Shannon at this place commanding 
the approaches, and about a quarter of a mile farther down, on the 
King’s County side, is a circular redoubt mounting six pieces of 
cannon. The banks of the Shannon are here richly clothed with 
meadow, but liable to frequent floods. The valley of the Little 
Brosna from the Shannon to Birr, and thence to the Slieve-Bloom and 
the borders of the county of Tipperary, is an undulating well-inhabited 
district containing extensive tracts of pasture, and towards the moun- 
tains abounding with varied and pleasing scenery. The highest 
elevation of the Slieve-Bloom Mountains is 1689 feet. They extend 
in a line from north-east to south-west for a distance of 15 miles 
along the Queen’s and King’s counties, A narrow pass called the Gap 
of Glandine, near the northern extremity of the range, is the only point 
of communication throughout this line available for purposes of general 
traffic. A continuation of the Devil’s Bit range forms the more southerly 
part of the boundary-line bordering on Tipperary. These mountains, 
although of no great altitude, present a varied and picturesque outline, 
and abound with scenes of much natural beauty. 

That part of the river Shannon which borders on this county is 
included within the division of the Middle Shannon. The navigation 
is partly by the river and partly by short lateral canals, The Little 
Brosna is navigable for small boats. 

Communications.—The completion of the works under the com- 
missioners for the improvement of the Shannon, has rendered that 
fine river navigable for large steamers from Lough Allen to Killaloe ; 
and steamers of 300 tons burden ply daily up and down the river 
from Shannon Harbour, at the terminus of the Grand Canal. The 
Grand Canal crosses the county from east to west with branches to 
Edenderry and Kili , and a continuation on the Connaught side 
of the Shannon to Ballinasloe, As yet no railways traverse any part 
of this county; the Midland Great Western between Dublin and 
Galway runs at a little distance from the northern boundary, and the 
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Great Southern and Western from Dublin to Cork passes near the 
southern border. The most important highways are the mail road 
from Dublin to Birr, and the Satédeeh roads from Dublin to Galway 
and Limerick, which respectively cross the north-western and south- 
western districts of the county, There are also numerous good 
cross-roada, 

Geology.—The stratified limestone of the central plain of Ireland 
spreads over the entire area of the county, except the portions occu- 

ied by the Slieve-Bloom chain and the hill of han. The Slieve- 

oom range consists of clay-slate, supporting flanks of very compact 
sandstone in which the clay-slate is enveloped on all the declivities. 
The strata of the clay-slate vary from one foot to three feet in thick- 
ness, and in some places afford excellent flags. Croghan Hill consists 
of trap conglomerate, The limestone of the surrounding plain 

pears tilted up and supported on the north-western and south- 
western sides of the greenstone tabular masses. Calcareous matter is 
generally diffused through this rock, which varies from a pale lavender 
colour to a grayish-black. The rock is very easily decomposed, and 
forms an uncommonly rich and friable soil. The hill is almost all 
under cultivation, and yields the most abundant white and green 
crops, Massy strata of greenstone appear also between Croghan Hill 
and Philipstown. 

Climate, Soil, and Agriculture.—Notwithstanding the extent of wet 
ground on the surface of King’s County, the climate is neither damp 
nor unwholesome. This is partly accounted for by the antiseptic 
quality of the peat-bog, and partly by the county lying comparatively 
high and open. The bogs, which occupy so a portion of the 
county, generally repose on limestone gravel. The soil in general is 
not naturally fertile, but can be made to yield very good crops in the 
arable districts, by manuring with the lime and bog-mud. Near the 
middle of the Slieve-Bloom range are some fertile and extensive 
pastures, In the district lying between these mountains and Tipperary 
the soil is generally a light gravel, easily tilled, and tolerably fertile. 
The banks of the Shannon where they are occasionally overflowed 
afford considerable tracts of fine meadow, and the eskers and derries, 
as the open spots of dry ground in and between the bogs are termed, 
have generally a rich friable soil. The chief grazing districts in the 
county lie on the borders of West Meath, where the pastures are 
considered very favourable to wool-growing. Throughout the central 
division the soil, where unincumbered with bog, is almost wholly in 
tillage. The best ground in the county is in the northern division, 
from Croghan Hill to the boundary of Meath. 

The number of acres under crops in 1853 was 132,098, of which 
13,939 produced wheat; 37,370. oats; 8340 barley, bere, rye, peas, 
and beans; 17,891 potatoes; 10,678 turnips; 3802 mangolds, carrots, 
cabbage, and green crops; 195 flax; and 39,883 acres were in meadow 
and clover. Including an estimate for detached trees, in 1841 there 
were 11,185 acres growing timber, chiefly oak, ash, elm, and beech. 
On 12,960 holdings there were 12,466 horses; 5555 mules and asses; 
48,553 horned-cattle; 379 deer; 78,230 sheep; 19,477 pigs; 4667 
goats; and 162,296 head of poultry. 

The occupations are entirely agricultural; the fabrics, such as 
household linen, frieze, and serge, made by the peasantry, being 
merely for family use. 

Divisions and Towns.—King’s County is divided into 12 baronies— 
Bally boy, south and centre; Ballybrit, south-west; Ballycowan, central; 
Clonlisk, south-south-west; Coolestown, east; Eglish, Garrycastle, 
west; Geashill, south and east of centre; Kileoursey, north-west; 
Philipstown Lower, north, and Uppers south-east ; and Warrenstown, 
north-east. The chief towns are Tullamore; Birr, or Parsonstown ; 
Banagher; Portarlington ; and Edenderry; all of which are noticed 
under their proper heads, 

The other more important places are the following, with the popu- 
lation of each in 1851 :— 

Clara, 7 miles N.W. from Tullamore, population 996, is a neat 
little town on the Brosna, which here drives several large corn-mills. 
‘The town has a church,a Roman Catholic chapel, a Methodist mecting- 
house, and a dispensary. A corn-market is held weekly on Wednesday, 
and ten fairs are held in the course of the year. 

Frankford, population 956, on the Broughill River, 15 miles S.W. 
from Tullamore, has a large Roman Catholic chapel and a dispensary. 
A corn-market is held here weekly on Saturday. Near the town are 
several handsome country seats, among which are Broughill Castle, 
the residence of N. Fitzsimon, Esq., and Temora, the ancient seat of 
as counts mooie. 

finnitty, population 452, a neat. vi , containing a chu a 
Roman Catholic chapel, a pag a National pig is 
situated at the foot of the Slieve Bloom Mountains, 18 miles 8. by W. 
from Tullamore. Close to the town is Bernard Castle, the seat of 
Captain Bernard. At a short distance east of the village are Knock- 
naman and Carroll's Hill, summits of the Slieve-Bloom, which. rise 
respectively to 1113 feet and 1584 feet above the sea, and afford 
extensive views over the great central plain of Ireland. A few miles 
W. of Kinnitty are the ecclesiastical ruins and ancient burying-ground 
of Seir-Kieran, or St.-Kieran. Among the ruins is a 1 round 
tower 20 feet high, with a conical stone roof. 

Mone population 631, situated in the most southern part of the 
county, at the foot of the Deyil’s Dit Mountains, and 36 miles 8,3, W. 


from Tullamore, has a dispensary, In this part of the county there 
are extensive plantations and numerous country seats, Fairs are held 
in May, August, and November, 

Philipstown, population 748, a market-town, formerly a F ef 
mentary borough, and till 1833 the assize town of the besa 
on the Grand Canal, 8 miles E. by N. from co! 
of one street, and is altogether an ill-built 
town was Da which was 


public buil 
sessions-house, a jail, a cavalry barrack, a Roman Catholic a 
church, and the remains of Fort Castle, in which King Philip resided 
during his visit. The town has a dispensary and two schools, A 
weekly market is held on Thursday, , 
Shinrone, population 873, about 6 miles W. by N, from Roserea, 
has a neat church, a large Roman Catholic chapel, 4 small chapel for 
Methodists, a fever hospital, a dispensary, and a National school. 
Petty sessions are held weekly. Fairs are held in Shinrone on July 
oe Panis tie places already noticed the following tioned. 

es the p ly noticed ‘ollowi be mentions 
7% Esta gama se those of 1851. viel safes : 
s ation 219, situated on ver, 13 miles 

8.W. from ‘tallam, a bs outh o 


pcan a ag of the hag of a 1} +4 toag station. 5 
population 641, on the right of the 14 miles W. from 
Tullamore, is situated in ry country, 

the town. It contains a church, a Roman Catholic several 
schools, a dispensary, anda small inn. Geashill, 7 miles E.S.E. from 
Tullamore, population 326, is situated on the road from Philipstown 
to Portarlington, The village stands on the summit of a of 
hills, which is crowned with the Ae church, the and the 


ruins of the old castle of ill. Killeigh, tion 182, a small 
village containing a chapel of ease and.a large Roman Catholic 1, 
is situated 5 miles 8. from Tullamore, on the road to Moun’ 


This place is of considerable antiquity, and once had three end 
remains of one of which still exist. Senne aes opulation 395, 
is situated on the left bank of the Shannon, 24 mi oe We from Tulla- 
more, on the road to Ballinasloe, It is one of the three fortified passes 
still maintained upon the Shannon, the other two being and 
Athlone, The bridge which here crosses the Shannon consists of 16 
arches, with two additional arches across a short lateral canal cut to 
avoid a fall of about a foot in the current of the river. At the Ros- 
common or Connaught end of the bridge is a téte-de-pont, capable of 
accommodating a small garrison. The public road runs between the 
barracks and fort, passing through a strong gate. The fortifications 
resemble those at Banagher, but the barracks are and the 
battery is more conspicuous, Shannon-Harbour, population 152, 
stands on the Grand Canal, 7 miles 8.E. from Shannon-Bridge, half 
a mile E. from the Shannon. It contains.a large inn and stores 
originally constructed by the Canal company, but now Leda ad 
pied as a police barrack. A steamer runs between Shannon- ur 
and Killaloe. A fine quarry of dove-marble is worked near the 
village. 7 

King’s County is in the dioceses of Kildare, Meath, Killaloe, Ossory, 
and Clonfert. There were 84 National schools in operation in Se) 
tember 1852, attended by 4434 male and 5147 female children, The 
county returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. Assizes are 
held at Tullamore. Quarter sessions are held at Tullamore, Birr, and 
Philipstown, in each of which is a court-house and jail; that at 
Tullamore, being the county jail, and the others bridewells, P. 
sessions are held in 16 places, The district lunatic asylum, to wi 
King’s County is entitled to send 48 patients, is at ary hencaehs in 
Queen’s County. A county infirmary is at Tullamore ; fever-hospitals 
are at Shinrone and Birr, and dis; ies in all the chief towns and 
vill Savings banks are establi at Tullamore and Birr. There 
are Union workhouses at Tullamore, Edenderry, and Birr. The county 
is partly inthe military district of Dublin and partly in that of 
Limerick: there are barracks at Banagher, Birr, Shannon Bridge, 
Tullamore, and Philipstown. The staff of the county militia is 
stationed at Birr. ‘The police force of the county, consisting of 412 
men and officers, has its head-quarters at Tullamore, and is distributed 
among 6 districts, comprising 56 stations, The districts are Tullamore, 
Edenderry, Ferbane, Birr, Shinrone, and Frankford. Resident magis- 
trates are stationed at Tullamore and Birr. 

History and Antiquities—This district was not made a distinct 
county until 1557. Before that period it was generally designated 
Western Glenmalery, to distinguish i it from Eastern Glenmalery, the 
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sac egaer County. The fort of Dangan, an old seat of the 
Connors, princes of Offaly, was at the same time made the shire 
town, and called Philipstown, in compliment to the king consort. 

The ruins of the seven churches of Clonmacnoise, situated on the 
left bank of the Shannon, in the north-western part of this county, 
form one of the most interesting groups of ecclesiastical remains in 
Treland. St. Kieran of Clonard founded the abbey of Clonmacnoise 
aD. 548. It was subsequently raised to the rank of a cathedral 
church, and so continued till 1568, when the see of Clonmacnoise was 
united to that of Meath. The ruins are inclosed by a wall, at two of 
the angles of which are ancient round towers. The buildings within 
the precincts are chiefly chapels, erected over family burying-places 
by various Irish kings and chieftains. The place exhibits more 
—" remains of ancient monuments than any other cemetery in 

Two monumental crosses, richly carved, stand near the 
western door of the chapel called Temple MacDermot. One of these, 
15 feet in height, is formed of « single stone. The remains of several 
other religious houses are in the immediate vicinity. The entire 
group occupies a gently swelling bank, rising from the Shannon. 
Twenty-eight other religious houses are enumerated in this county, of 
which the chief were—Birr; Durrow, founded in 550; Gallen on the 
Brosna, founded in the 5th century ; Monastereoras, near Edenderry, 
founded by John Bermingham, earl of Louth, in the year 1325; and 
Seirkieran, near Birr, founded. in 402, by St. Kieran the Elder, and 
for some time a cathedral church. There are numerous remains of 
feudal castles, chiefly of the Elizabethan era. Leap Castle, situated 
on a declivity of Slieve Bloom, in a strong and commanding position, 
is still inhabited ; as are also Cloghan Castle and the castle of Birr. 

KINGSCOURT, county of Cavan, Ireland, a small town consisting 
of one straggling street, is situated 24 miles E. by 8. from Cavan ; 
the population in 1851 was 1143. The town stands on a neck of land 
where the counties of Meath, Cavan, Louth, and Monaghan meet. It 
contains several good houses, a neat church, and a large Roman 
Catholic chapel. There is a good weekly market on Tuesday for 
agricultural produce ; thirteen fairs are held in the year. A resident 

is stationed in the town, which has a dispensary and a loan 
fund. Petty sessions are held here. 

KINGSLAND. [Hacxyey.] 

KING'S LYNN. [Lyryn.] 

KING'S NORTON, Worcestershire, a village and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of King’s Norton, is situated in 52° 24’ 
N. lat., 1° 56’ W. long., distant 24 miles N.E. by N. from Worcester, 
114 miles N.W. from London by road, and 119 miles by the London 
and North-Western railway. The population of the parish of King’s 
Norton. was 7759 in 1851. The living is a perpetual curacy in the 
. 7 — of oe King’s Norton Ns cae 

nion contains five parishes, with an area of 27,666 acres, and a popu- 
lation in 1851 of 30,871. : i 

The of King’s Norton is of considerable extent, covering an 
area of 11,970 acres, but there is little to notice in the village. The 

church, an ancient structure, perpendicular in style, with a 
me spire, is commodious, and contains some interesting monu- 
ments. There are two chapels for Methodists, and one each for 
Baptists and Unitarians. King Edward VI.’s Free school had 15 
scholars on the foundation and 25 other scholars in 1852. Gunmaking 
is carried on in the village and neighbourhood. An annual fair is held 
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KINGSTON, RE] 
KINGSTON. [Canapa; Jamatoca.] 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. [Hutt] 


of 26,788. 

Kingston is a place of great antiquity. Many Roman antiquities 
have*been found near the town, ergs suiledtiahed hes con- 
tended for this being the spot where Cwsar crossed the Thames. It 
a place of note in the Anglo-Saxon times: seven of the Anglo- 

rinces were crowned here. A stone, believed to be that on 
the Saxon monarchs sat at their coronation, formerly stood by 
church ; in 1850 it was removed to an open space near the assize- 
mounted on an ornamental granite pedestal, on the base 
inscribed the names and dates of the kings crowned at 
railing with pillars at the seven angles surrounds the 

charter = to the town was by John, in 1199. 
embers to Parliament in the reigns of Edward II. and 
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Kingston extends about half a mile along the Thames, and about 
a quarter of a mile inland, at the junction of the Hog’s Mill River 
with the Thames. It is irregularly laid out; the streets are lighted 
with gas. The oar church is an ancient building, but has under- 
gone numerous alterations and repairs: it is cruciform, with a central 
tower. In the interior are several interesting monuments. At 
Surbiton, or New Kingston, is a district church, erected in 1845 at 
the expense of Miss Coutts. There is a chapel for Independents, a 
county court-house, and a county house of correction. The town-hall, 
which was erected in 1838 in the centre of the market-place, is a 
handsome building. Queen Elizabeth’s Free Grammar school, founded 
in 1561, is held in an ancient edifice formerly a chapel dedicated to 
St. Mary M: len ; the income from endowment is 65/. a year; the 
number of scholars in 1853 was 50; the school is free to none.. There 
are large National schools, a Blue-Coat school, and an Infant school, 
almshouses for six aged men and six aged women, some parochial 
charities, and a savings bank. The bridge over the Thames is of 
stone, with five arches; it was erected in 1827, at an expense of 
40,0002, in place of the ancient wooden bridge which previously 
stood here. The chief business of the town is malting; there is also 
a considerable coal trade, There are brick- and tile-works and market- 
gardens round the town, and breweries and oil-mills in it. A market 
is held on Saturday for corn, cattle, pigs, and provisions. There are 
three yearly fairs; the chief fair is one for cattle, sheep, and horses, 
held on November 13th and seven following days. General and petty 
sessions are held in the town; the Michaelmas quarter sessions and 
the Lent assizes for the county are held here, also a county court. 

KINGSTOWN, county of Dublin, Ireland, a sea-port town and the 
roail-packet station of the city of Dublin, is situated in the parish of 
Monkstown, barony of Rathdown, distant 6 miles E.S.E. by railway 
from Dublin. The population in 1851 was 10,453. This place was 
called Dunleary till September 3rd, 1821, when the name was changed 
to Ki wn to commemorate the embarkation of George IV. for 
England, which circumstance is recorded on a granite obelisk near the 
wharf. Although an ancient place, it was a mere fishing village and 
collier haven till the new harbour-works were commenced in 1817. 
Since then the town has been greatly extended, so that Kingstown 
may now be said to include not only Dunleary, but also Monkstown, 
Bullock, and Dalkey. The harbour, the formation of which has already 
cost above 700,000/., is described in the article Dustin County. The 
harbour has not proved so useful as was expected, owing to the 
anchorage being very much exposed. The number of vessels that 
entered Kingstown harbour in 1851 was 2126, of the aggregate burden 
of 257,367 tons, exclusive of men-of-war, cruisers, and mail packets; of 
this number 1117 were vessels trading to or from the port of Dublin. 
The city of Dublin royal mail steam-packets sail twice a day with the 
mail and government despatches to Holyhead ; there is besides daily 
communication by steamers with Cork, Liverpool, Holyhead, and 
Chester, and ets sail regularly to London and other important 
towns. The chief exports are cattle, corn, lead-ore, and granite; the 
imports consist chiefly of coal, iron, and timber. The beauty of the 
situation, the salubrity of the air, the picturesque country around the 
town, the arrival and departure of the steam-vessels, and the bustle 
connected with the shipping, have contributed to make Kingstown a 

lace of great resort: it is also much frequented as a watering-place. 

he principal street is George’s-street, extending above half a mile in 
len, There are numerous avenues, terraces, and parades, some of 
which are uniformly built, and present a handsome appearance. 
Besides the parish church, which is at Monkstown, there are a large 
and handsome Roman Catholic chapel, St. Mary’s convent, a Free 
church, the Mariners church, and places of worship for Presbyterians, 
Methodists, and Quakers. The Kingstown terminus of the railway to 
Dublin, and the tunnel of the atmospheric railway to Dalkey, are in 
front of the harbour. There are a ere —— Feary ar police 
and coast-guard stations, a savings bank, lying-in hospital, dispensary, 
National and other schools, and commodious baths. The town is 
lighted with gas. The paving and lighting of the town is managed by 
a board of 18 commissioners. There are remains of old castles at 
Monkstown and Bullock, and of three in the village of Dalkey. 
Kingstown is the station of the Royal St. George’s Yacht Club. 

KINGSTOWN. [Vincent, St.] 

KINGTON, Herefordshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Kington, is situated in 52° 12’ N. lat., 
3° 1’ W. long., distant 19 miles N.W. by W. from Hereford, and 154 
miles W.N.W. from London. The population of the joint township 
of Old and New Kington in 1851 was 1939. The town is governed 
by a bailiff. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and diocese 
of Hereford. m Poor-Law Union contains 26 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 70,957 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
11,653. 

Kington is pleasantly situated on the river Arrow ; the ter part 
of the town is on the left bank. The town is lighted aie, The 
church is a fine but i structure, chiefly of the decorated style ; 
it was dedicated by Bishop Orleton to the Virgin Mary on the 18th 
of April, 1325. The Independents, Baptists, and Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodists have places of worship. Lady Hawkins’s Free 
school, which has an income of 210/. a year, had 30 scholars in 1850. 


There are National schools and a sayings bank. A ig I court is 
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held in the town. Tho market-day is Wednesday; eight fairs are held 
in the course of the year, 

KINNOUL. (Parrasmmer] 

KINROSS, Kinvose-sbire, Scotland, a market-town and the capital 
of the county, is situated on the western bank of Loch Leven, in 
56° 13’ N. lat, 3° 24’ W. long. ; distant 28 miles N.W. from Edinburgh. 
The population of the town in 1851 was 2590. The town contains 
many handsome houses, and is well lighted with gas. Besides the 

school there are a Free Church school, two Foundation schools, 
and others of minor importance; also a savings bauk. The manufac- 
ture of tartan shawls is the chief occupation, and in connection with 
it spinning, scouring, dyeing, &c., are carried on. In the town are a 


flour-mill aud a tan-work. The fishery in the loch employs several 
persons, The parish church, built in 1832, is a ha me gothic 
structure. There are two chapels for United Presbyterians and one 


Free church. The county-hall is an elegant building, built in 1826, 
and contains a court-room with offices for county business, and a jail. 
In the vicinity is Kinross House, originally built as a residence for the 
Duke of York, afterwards James IL, in the event of the Exclusion 
Bill becoming law. 

KINROSS-SHIRE, Scotland, a small inland county, bounded E, 
and 8. by Fifeshire, and W. and N. by Perthshire, between 56° 8’ and 
56° 18 N. lat., 8° 14’ and 3° 35’ W. long. Its length from east to west 
is about 12 miles, and its width from north to south barely 10 miles. 
Its area is 49,531 statute acres. The population was 8763 in 1841 and 
8924 in 1851. Conjointly with Clackmannanshire this county returns 
one member to the Imperial Parliament. 


‘ace, Hydrography, and Communications. —On the southern 
bo of the county are the Cleish Hills ; on the northern boundary 


are the Ochils; the south-eastern bou runs partly along the 
summit of the hill of Binnarty and partly along the flat ground to a 
on Kelty Burn, which stream, having its source in the Cleish 

ills, forms the southern boundary. The western Lomonds are in 
the eastern part of the shire, The boundaries are chiefly hilly, but a 
level opens from the south at Blair Adam; a similar level opens to 
the west towards Stirling, at the Crook of Devon; and a third level 
to the north-east, between the Ochil and Lomond hills, leading towards 
Cupar in Fife. There is, in addition, a narrow passage on the east, 
through which flows the river Leven. 

This county contains several fresh-water lakes, which are well 
stocked with fish. By far the most important is Loch Leven, a noble 
piece of water, covering a surface of near 3300 acres, Its height 
above the level of the sea is about 300 feet. Its greatest depth is 
from 80 to 90 feet, It contains four islands, the largest of which is 
called the Inch. The lake abounds in fish, and the trout, which are 
considered a great delicacy, are sent to the Edinburgh market, The 
level of the lake has been considerably reduced for the purpose of 
reclaiming a of its basin. Upon a small island at the north-west 
end of Loch Leven are the ruins of the castle of Loch Leven, a fortress 
of great antiquity, long used as a royal residence, and noted as the 
prison in which Queen Mary was retained a prisoner. The ancient 
moi of Portmoak, on the left bank of the Leven, near the lake, 
is said to have been built by a Pictish king, and to have been the first 
place in Scotland given to the Culdees after the conversion of the Picts 
to Christianity. On the Inch in Loch Leven, called St. Serf’s, or St. 
Servanus Isle, once stood a priory, but no traces of it remain. 

The chief streams are the Gai , and the South and the North 
Queich. The Gairney rises among the Cleish Hills; the North and 
the South Queich have their sources among the Ochils, and all three 
fall into Loch Leven, the overflow of which forms the river Leven. 
The county is well provided with roads, which are kept in good repair; 
it is traversed from south to north by the great oot road, 

Geology.—Coal is found on the south, where the county joins the 
borders of Fifeshire, ‘There are quarries of good sandstone in that 
quarter, To the north of Kinross red-sandstone is the geological forma- 
tion of the district. The formation of the Ochil and Lomond hills 
will be found respectively under CLACKMANNANSHIRE and FrvesHire ; 
the general geological character of the whole district is described under 
Great Barra. 

Soil, Climate, Agrioultwre.—The interior of the county, comprising 
about one-half of the whole, may be regarded as a plain lightly 
varied by gentle undulations, The soil is various, chiefly inclining 
to gravel. To the north and west of Loch Leven it is clayey, toler- 
ably fertile, aud produces early crops; in the more elevated parts it 
consists of moor, forming however excellent pasture, The climate, 
though cold and wet, owing to the general elevation of the land, has 
been much improved by extensive drainage. Upon the whole the 
county is healthy, and the people are vigorous, and subject to few 
distempers. Frost sets in sooner and continues longer than in the 
adjacent country to the south, yet agriculture has been so much 
improved that the seed-time and harvest are seldom behind those of 
the neighbouring districts. The farms are mostly occupied by resident 
owners. Of the grains which are cultivated the chief attention is 
given to oats, The district is well suited for turnip husbandry and 
the rearing of sheep stock. 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—Kinrossshire includes four parishes and 
small portions of three adjoining parishes, the principal parts of which 
are in Perthshire. Krynoss is described elsewhere; the only other 


place worthy of mention is Milnathort, population 1605, a thriving 
village, in the parish of Orwell, about 2 miles N. from Kinross, 
It is lighted with possesses a chapel of ease, a United = 
terian and a Free Church, a savings bank, and a public library, 

to be the oldest in Scotland. The inhabitants are chiefly engaged in 
ohne ae ci A weekly corn-market is held in 

vi 
History, Antiquities, &c.—The only historical events connected with 
this county are the defence of Loch Leven Castle by Alan de Vipont 
against an adherent of Baliol, and the subsequent imprisonment of 
Queen Mary and her escape from the castle, There are so-called 
druidical remains in the parish of Orwell, and several vestiges of the 
feudal and ecclesiastical periods of national history throughout the 
county, but none of importance, 

Religious Worship and Education.—According to the returns of the 
Census taken in March 1851, it appears that there were then in the 
county 14 places of worship, of which 6 bel to the Free Church, 
4 to the Established Church, and 4 to the United Presbyterian Church. 
The total number of sittings provided was 6125. The number of 


Presbyterian Church. The total number of scholars was 956, The 
number of day-schools in the county was 23, namely, 14 public schools, 
with 1033 scholars, and 9 private schools, with 389 scholars, There 
"SKINGALEE county of Cork, ireland, a sa-port town, parliamentary 
county of Cor! a sea-port town, 
borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the 
south coast of Ireland in 51° 41’ N. lat., 8° 31’ W. long., on the left bank 
of the mstuary of the Bandon River, which forms Kinsale harbour, 
at a distance of about 4 miles from the sea, 14 miles S. from Cork, 
and 177 miles S.W. from Dublin. The population in 1851 was 5506, 
besides 934 inmates of the workhouse. The borough is governed by 
18 town commissioners, and returns one member to the 
Parliament, Kinsale Poor-Law Union contains 19 electoral di 
with an area of 79,651 acres, and a population in 1851 of 28,948, 

The town is built partly on the slope of Compass Hill, and partly 
on leyel ground between it and the ur. In the level part of the 
town are a few good spacious streets. Many of the houses in Kinsale 
are of considerable antiquity, and built with bay windows connected 
in the upper stories by balconies after the Spanish fashion. The 
chief public buildings are the church of St, Multosia, a i 
cruciform structure of the 14th cen’ 3 a large Roman Catholic 
chapel ; a Carmelite convent with a attached to it; the infantry 
barracks; the assembly-rooms; the court-house and town-hall; the 
prison; and the Union workhouse, which is built on Compass Hill, 
‘The town also contains two chapels for Methodists, a fever hospital, 
a brewery, and several flour-mills. The harbour, which is com 
landlocked, has a depth of 6 to 8 fathoms, within a cable's pean 3 
the shore, and is capable of accommodating 300 shi; The entrance 
to the harbour has a depth of 14 feet at spring eb’ Fort 
a mile east of the town, was erected for the protection of the harbour, 
but is now used as a barrack. Within the borough limits are the 
villages of Cove and Scilly, both of which are thronged during the 
summer with sea-bathing visitors. The fisheries average 500/. a week ; 
the fish are mostly conveyed direct from the fisheries to the Cork 
market. Besides the usual round and flat fish, lobsters, oysters, and 
crabs are abundant. The exports of Kinsale are agricul! produce ; 
the imports are coal, timber, iron, &c.; but the trade of the port is 
small. Petty sessions are held in the town, which is also the head- 
quarters of a police district. Fairs are held on May 4th, September 
4th, and November 2lst; markets on haere Fridays, and 
Saturdays. On the south shore of the wstuary of the Bandon, which 
is reached by a ferry, and nearly opposite the town are the extensive 
remains of the old fortress of Castle-na Park, and also the ruins of 
Ringrone Castle, an old seat of the De Cource: 

Kinsale is the centre of a fishing district w comprises 60 miles 
of coast extending from Flat Head to the east side.of Inchy Bridge. 
The fishermen of the district are deemed the most skilful in Ireland, 
both in their own calling and as pilots: in 1850 they had 798 vessels, 
employing altogether 4132 men and boys. The boats of the Kinsale 
fishermen average from 12 to 20 tons, and are called hookers, There 
is a lighthouse on the Old Head of Kinsale. 

Kinsale is an old town. It gives title to the premier baron in the 
Irish peerage, Miles de Courcey, John de Courcey’s son having been 
created Baron of Kinsale in 1181. The title has existed in the 
family ever since. Kinsale has witnessed several important engage- 
ments both by sea and land. Here the M‘Carthy More was defeated 
by John de Courcey in the 12th century; and in the harbour an 
English fleet defeated a squadron of French and Spanish galleys in 
1380. In 1601 it was for some time occupied by a Spanish force, 
who were obliged by Sir G. Carew to surrender, In 1688 Kinsale 
was held for James IL, and here that king, in 1689, landed from 
Brest on his foolish attempt to regain his crown. 

KINTORE, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, a very ancient royal and 
parliamentary burgh in the parish of Kintore, in the district of 
Garioch, 12 miles N.W. from Aberdeen, in 57° 15’ N, lat., 2° 22/ 
W. long. The population of the burgh in 1851 was 476, The town 


is governed by a provost and 12 councillors, and conjointly with 
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Banff, Cullen, Elgin, In , and Peterhead, returns one member to | There are an academy or burgh-school, two subscription schools, a 
the Imperial Parliament. The town consists chiefly of one street, | well-endowed charity school, and a public library. The town has 


on the bank of the Tuach-Burn, which here falls into the river Don. 


Besides the parish church there is a Free church. The town-house is 
a respectable building. Lime is brought up to Port Elphinstone near 
Kintore by the Aberdeen Canal, and granite is carried down in return 
There are a li and a sa’ bank. 

KINTYRE. [Ancytesniee. 

KIOOSIOO. [Jaran.] 

KIPPEN. ([Strecrnosatre. 

KIRATZA. [Anyssrnts.] 


KIRKALDY, Fifeshire, Scotland, a royal and parliamentary burgh, 
sea-port and market-town in the parish of Kirkaldy, is situated in 
56° 7’ N. lat., 3° 9’ W. long, on the shore of the Frith of Forth, 
about 12 miles E. from Dunfermline. The population of the muni- 
te h in 1851 was 5093, that of the parliamentary burgh 
10,475. It is governed by a provost and 20 councillors, and unites 
with Burntisland, Dysart, and Kinghorn in returning one member to 
the Imperial Parliament. Kirkaldy consists of one rather handsome 


rendered very commodious. Coal, corn, potatoes, sheep, 
are largely exported. The number of vessels as 
ig to the on December 81st, 1853, were :—Under 50 tons, 
2020; above 50 tons, 36, tonnage 7096; and one steam- 
tons, During the year 1853 there entered the port 643 
2,604 tons aggregate burden, and there cleared 1218 


71,117 tons burden, with 4 steam-vessels of 262 
is from the Sot of Europe 


it 


trade to the town. Coarse 
are extensively manufactured, and there are several 
a foundry, tanneries, a distillery, breweries, &c. Besides 
church, there are two chapels for United Presbyterians, 
the Free Church, and one each for Independents Episco- 
The subscription library in 1851 had 178 members and 
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was anciently a seat of the Keldees, or Culdees, whence 
the name is said to be formed by the prefix of the word kirk. It 
bel to the abbots of Dunfermline as a burgh of regality in 1334. 
At what time it became a royal burgh is not known, but Charles I. in 
1644 confirmed it as such, and made it a free port with additional 
privileges and jurisdiction. At this period it possessed 100 ships, 
and the population is said to have been larger than at present. 

KIRKBY LONSDALE. [Westmortanp.] 

KIRKBY MALZEARD. [Yorxsurre.] 

KIRKBY MOORSIDE, North Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Kirkby Moorside, 
is situated in 54° 16’ N. lat., 0° 55’ W. long., distant 25 miles N. by 
E. from York, and 228 miles N. by W. from London. The Lg Aer 
of the township of Kirkby Moorside in 1851 was 1835. The living is 
a’ in the archdeaconry of Cleveland and diocese of York. 
Kirkby Moorside Poor-Law Union contains 23 to ips, with an area 
of 47,490 acres, and a population in 1851 of 5624. 

Kirkby Moorside is a small ly-built town, picturesquely 
situated in a deep valley on the right bank of the river Dove. The 
parish church, dedicated to All Saints, an ancient structure, has 
sittings for 514 persons; the chancel contains some curious monuments. 
In the town are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, 
Independents and Quakers. There is a Free school. Near the town 
are quarries, coal-mines, and some corn-mills; and malting is carried 
on, 


Font 
introduction o! railways into the district. A small market is he 
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been greatly improved of late years. 

In the vicinity of the town are vestiges of the ancient castle of 
Kirkeudbright. The harbour affords good anchorage and shelter. At 
the head of it is a beautiful and nearly insulated spot called St, Mary's 
Isle, the seat of the Earl of Selkirk. The river opposite the harbour 
is 500 feet broad and the depth of water at spring tides is 30 feet. 
There is constant communication with Liverpool by steamers; and 
several vessels belong to the port. Coal, lime, freestone, and slates are 
mar pe in, potatoes, sheep, and black cattle are exported. 

IRKGUDBRIGHT, THE STEWARTRY OF, is a maritime 
county in the south-west of Scotland, bounded N. and N.W. by Ayr- 
shire; E. and N.E, by Dumfriesshire, from which it is in part separated 
by the river Nith; S.W. by Wigtownshire and Wigtown Bay; and 
8. and 8.E. by the Solway Frith. It lies between 54° 43’ and 55° 20/ 
N. lat., 3° 33’ and 4° 38’ W. long. Its length varies from 40 to 48 
miles, and its width from 17 to 30 miles. The area is about 610,734 
acres, and it comprises the greater portion of the ancient district of 
Galloway. The population of the county in 1851 was 43,121. It 
returns one member to the Imperial Parliament, i 

Coast-line.—The coast, except in the upper part of Wigtown Bay, 
is generally bold and precipitous. It is flat on the eastern boundary, 
All along the coast, where the streams of the county fall into the Frith, 
there are natural harbours. The most important of these, on the 
eastern shore, are Urr Water Mouth, and Auchencairn Bay, at the 
bottom of which is the thriving village of Auchencatrn, which is clean 
and well built, and near which, on the bay, is Balcarry, a free port, 
Tn the same parish, a little way westward, are two other free ports, 
both capable of great improvement, Port Mary and Mullock Bay. 
Kirkeudbright Bay affords good accommodation to vessels. The most 
important bay in the western part of the coast is Fleet Bay, so called 
from the river which discharges itself into it, and which is navigable 
to the town of Gatehouse for vessels of 160 tons. 

‘ace, Hydrography, and Communications—The surface of Kirk- 
cudbrightshire is rugged and barren, more particularly towards the 
rea-coast ; but of late years great improvements have taken place in 
the arable husbandry of the shire, and considerable tracts of land 
which were formerly unproductive have been brought into cultivation. 
The arable lands now form about one-fourth of the entire surface, The 
whole northern part of the county is extremely mountainous, The 
chief elevations are Blacklarg in the north, which rises to the height 
of 1970 feet, and Cairnmuir in the west 2600 feet, [Great Brrrarm.] 

The absence of plantations, which are essential to the proper pro- 
tection of grazing districts, was formerly a subject of regret; of Tato 

ears however planting has been considerably extended, and drainage 

been carried on to a considerable extent. The Earl of Galloway's 

plantations, which stretch around Galloway House for miles, are rich 
in most varieties of useful and ornamental timber. 

Numerous small lakes are distributed over the county, The eastern 
boundary of the county is formed by the river Nith [Dumrrressnirn], 
the western boundary by the Cree Water, which is formed from several 
small lakes on the borders of Ayrshire and Wigtownshire; in its 
course southward the Cree receives the Minnoch Water, and the 
waters of several other small lakes in the north-west of Kirkeudbright, 
after which it forms Loch Cree, and issuing from the loch, runs for 
about 6 miles, when it falls into Wigtown Bay. The two principal 
streams in the county are the Dee and the Urr. The Dee has its 
source near the north-western boundary of the county, It pursues a 
south-east direction, receiving numerous mountain streams, contributes 
its waters to those of Loch Ken, from which it issues at the southern 
extremity of the loch, and finally falls into the bay of Kirkeudbright. 
The salmon-fisheries on this riverare valuable, The river Ken collects 
the waters of all the mountain streams in the north of the county, 
and forms the loch of the same name, The Urr rises in a lake of the 
same name on the borders of Dumfriesshire ; it also receives numerous 
tributaries, the most important of which is Kirkgunzeon Burn, which 
drains the extreme east of the county and soon after falls into the 
Solway Frith, where it forms asmallbay. The Fleet Water is a short 
stream 6 or 7 miles in length, which discharges itself into Fleet Bay, 
a small wstnary on the east side of Wigtown Bay. 

The cventy te in most parts intersected with well-made and tolerably 
level roads, which are kept in excellent repair. 

There is communication by steam-vessels betweon Kirkeudbright 
and an pe and numerous coasting vessels carry on the small home 
trade of the county. 

Geology, Mineralogy, &c.—The county contains a variety of minerals, 
but they have been only in few ces turned to any profitable 
account, owing to the absence of coal and the general scarcity of other 
fuel. Lime, coal, and freestone are im d from the opposite coast 
of Cumberland, Lead is the mineral mainly wrought, The lead 
tines at Blackeraigs and Cairnsmuir are at present in full operation. 
Some copper has been found. 

Climate, Soil, and Agriculture—The climate is salubrious. In the 
mountainous district it is cold and bleak the greater part of the year, 
though the ground is not long covered with snow. The climate of 
the low grounds near the Solway is warmer. It is from the number 
of streams rather moist, and spring is generally late. The west and 
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south winds prevail, except in late winter and spring, when cold east 
or northerly winds are most frequent. 

The prevailing soil is a thin brown earth resting either upon a 
gravel bottom, or upon a rock of a rotten slaty substance, which is 
readily pulverised. It is but slightly retentive of moisture, and its 
average depth does not exceed four inches. The chief object of culti- 
vation is oats. The potato crops are considerable, and constitute a 
principal article of export to England. Till within the last thirty-five 
yous green-crop akendey was little known in Kirkcudbright and 

igtownshire. Now however the cultivation of turnips is universal. 
Leases are generally from 14 to 19 years, with breaks in many of them 
alike a le to landlord and tenant. The peculiar breed of horses 
which this and the adjoining county of Wigtown formerly possessed, 
and which was known by the name of the Galloway breed, has nearly 

, its place having been supplied by horses of a larger size 
and better adapted to draught. The sheep upon the moors and high 
mnds are mostly of the black-faced breed, but those in the lower 
Gistricts are mostly Cheviots and Leicesters. The attention of the 
farmer is chiefly directed to the rearing of cattle for the Norfolk fairs, 
where they are sold to graziers by whom they are fattened for the 
London market. The lands of this county, together with those of the 
adjoining county of Wigtown, were inclosed in the early part of the 
last century by stone walls, generally known as Galloway dykes, Of 
late years the farms in Kirkeudbrightshire have been gradually 
increased in size, so as to afford proper scope for rotation of crops, 
now that summer fallowing is rarely if ever practised, 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—The county is divided into 28 parishes. There 
are two royal burghs—KirkoupBricut and New Galloway. Kirkcud- 
bright has been already described; New Galloway with the market- 
town of Castle Douglas we notice here. 

New Galloway, in the parish of Kells, is a royal and parliamentary 
burgh, 20 miles N. from Kirkcudbright, and near Loch Ken: the 
population of the burgh in 1851 was 447. The town is governed by 
a provost and 17 councillors, though its burgh revenues, it is said, 
amount to only 16s. annually. It was made a royal burgh by 
Charles L, and now unites with Stranraer, Whithorn, and Wigtown 
in the return of one member to the Imperial Parliament. In the 
neighbourhood is a fine granite bridge over the river Ken. Kenmore 
Castle stands near the town. 

Castle Douglas is a market-town and a burgh of barony in the parish 
of Kelton, about 9 miles from Kirkcudbright, on the road to Dumfries : 
population, 1992. It is governed by a provost, 2 bailies, and a town- 
council of 7, elected by householders in the burgh. The town is 
regularly built, clean, neat, and thriving. A weekly market is held, 
and there are several annual fairs. In the town are a savings bank, 
a library, and several schools, The town-house, parish church, and 
oars for the Free Church and the United Presbyterians, are the 
public buildings. Castle Douglas has risen into importance within 
the present century, A handsome granite bridge crosses the Dee near 
the town. 

The following villages may be mentioned, with the population of 
each in 1851 :— 

Creetown, a village and a burgh of barony, 6 miles 8.E. from Newton 
Stewart, on the bay of Wigtown : a wing 1303. There is here a 
small carpet manufactory. The harbour at Creetown is frequented 
by a few coasters. The burgh has a town-hall and lock-up house. 

‘atehouse, or Gatchouse of Fleet, in the parish of Girthon, a populous 
village and burgh of barony situated on the Water of Fleet: popula- 
tion, 1750. here is a small harbour. There are an Endowed 
school and a savings bank. Cotton works were erected here in 1790. 
Tanning and brewing are carried on; oysters are obtained in the river 
Fleet, and the bay affords good fishing. Kirkpatrick, or Kirkpatrick- 
Durham, about 16 miles N. by E. from Kirkcudbright : population 
of the parish, 1508. Besides the parish church, which was erected 
in 1748, there is a Free Church. Three public schools are in the 

i A small fair is held annually in March. In Kirkpatrick 
the last remaining members of the sect of Buchanites took up their 
abode, enjoying a community of goods, and refraining from marriage. 
The last members of the sect were chiefly distinguished from their 
neighbours by the simplicity of their demeanour. 

istory, Antiquities, &c.— Before its subjugation by Agricola, 
A.D. 85, this county was possessed by the Selgovw, of whom and of 
the races which preceded them numerous remains have been found 
here; and cairns, tumuli, circles of stones, &c., still exist in every 
part of the county. Nor are the marks of the Roman occupation less 
rare, Arms, coins, and utensils of that ple have been found in 
various parts of the county. To the Romans are attributed the 
original formation of many of the roads. This county was part of 
the Baliol property, and part also of the extensive estates of the 
Douglas. Of Threave Castle, the chief seat of the Douglas family, 
considerable ruins still remain on the island in the river Dee, on which 
it stands. It was for the siege of this fortress in 1455 that ‘Mons 
Meg,’ the great cannon in Edinburgh Castle was manufactured, 
Edward I. held Kirkcudbright for some time, and was followed here 
by his court. Wallace embarked for France from the port. Henry VI. 
took ref: and resided at Kirkcudbright with his queen, and the 
Duke of Albany landed here in 1523. Queen Mary resided at Kirk- 
eudbright for some days before applying for refuge to Elizabeth, A 


visit from James VL, a riot on the a’ 

an episcopalian curate in 1663, the pursu: 
| the Scottish martyrs, a visit from the fleet 
to Ireland, and one from Paul Jones in 1768, when 
admiral robbed the house of Lord Selkirk, 
of any interest in which Kirkeudbright 
Threave Castle, before referred to, should 
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small ecclesiastical buildings, and other relics of the 
Religious Worship and Plucati 

the Census of March 1851 it — 

stewartry 54 places of worship, of which 23 

lished Church, 17 to the Free Church, 7 to the U: 

Church, 3 to Roman Catholics, and 2 to Reformed Pres! 

total number of sittings provided was 23,980. The num 

\schools was 57, of which 30 penn, to the Established Church, 

the Free Church, and 4 to the United Presb: 

number of scholars was 3705. There were 107 day: 

private schools 
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KIRKHAM, Lancashire, a market-town in the parish of 
is situated in 53° 47’ N, lat., 2° 52’ W. long., distant 29 miles 8. a 5 
from Lancaster, 225 miles N.W. by N. from London 7 road, and 2194 
miles by the London and North-Western railway. The population of 
the town of Kirkham in 1851 was 2777. The living is a vicarage in 
the archdeaconry of Lancaster and diocese of Manchester. 

Kirkham is situated on the left bank of a streamlet which flows into 
the estuary of the Ribble. The cotton manufact flax-spinning, 
and the manufacture of sail-cloth and sacking are the chief sources of 
employment. The parish church was rebuilt in 1822, except the 
Norman tower, which still remains, The Independents, Wi 
Methodists, and Roman Catholics have places of worship. The 
Grammar school, founded in 1658, has an endowment of 3401. a A 
and had 85 scholars in 1851. There are also a Blue-Coat school for 
girls, National and Infant schools, a Roman Catholic Charity school, and 
a savings bank. A county court is held, Many Roman remains have 
been found in the ee The market was granted to the 
town by Henry II. Kirkham had a charter of incorporation from 
Queen Elizabeth, but the borough does not appear ever to have sent 
members to Parliament, : 

KIRKINTILLOCH. [Dumpartonsuire.] 

KIRKMICHAEL. [Prrrasnine, 

KIRKOSWALD. [Cumpertanp. 

KIRKPATRICK, [Kirxcupsrient.] 

KIRKSTALL. [Yorxsurre.] 

KIRKWALL, [Orxyzy Isianps.] 

KIRRIEMUIR. [Forransurez.] 

KIRTON, ceco need 4 ; 

KISCHENEFF, or KICHENEY, a town in European Russia, 
capital of the government of Bessarabia, is situated on the Byk, or 
Bouk, a feeder of the Dniester, 40 miles N.W. from Bender and Tiraspol, 
on the latter river, 70 miles E. from Jassy. It was a small place with 
narrow dirty streets darkened by the projecting roofs of the houses, 
and a population of about 4000 when it came into the possession of 
Russia in 1812, Since then the town has been enlarged so as to cover 
three adjacent hills, and it now contains 15 churches, a synagogue, a 
Greek theological seminary, a gymnasium, several schools, and a public 
library. In 1838 the population had reached 13,000, The town is 
adorned with handsome marble fountains, and has a fine public 
a. The inhabitants, who consist of Russians, Cossaks, Poles, Jews, 

rmans, Armenians, Bulgarians, Greeks, and gipsies, carry on a consi- 
derable trade in corn, cattle, sheep, flax, hemp, tobacco, fruit, wine, 
&c, The principal industrial products are » leather, soap, 
candles, some woollen stuffs, &c. 

KISHENGHUR. [Hoxpvstay.] 

KISTNA, RIVER, [Hrvpvsray.] 

KITTS, ST. [Carrtstorner’s, Sr.) 

KIZIL-IR eos 

KLAGENFURT (Zelany), the a of the crownland of Carinthia, 
in Austria, is situated on river Glan, a small feeder of the Drave, 
in an extensive plain between the Noric and the Carnic Alps,.at an 
elevation of 1554 feet above the sea, in 46° 12’ 0" N. lat. 14° 1’ 26" 
E. long., 145 miles in a straight line 8.W. from Vienna, and has 
about 15,000 inhabitants including the suburbs. It is the residence 
of the bishop of Gurk, and the seat of a court of appeal. The town 
was the property of the crown till 1518, when the emperor Maxi- 
milian I. gave it to the states of Carinthia for the purpose of erectin, 
a fortress for the defence of the country. Soon afterwards the pom 
from the lake Worth, 3 miles west from the town, was opened at the 
expense of the citizens, and the fortifications extended as the town 


was enlarged—especially after the t conflagrations in 1535, 1723, 
and 1796° to which the town ia indebted for ite fine and 
regular appearance. The ramparts, gates, and dif wer levelled 
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in 1809, and on their site there is now an agreeable promenade. The 
town is in the form of a square, and is adorned with many handsome 
public buildings, the of Princes Rosenberg and Porcia, and of 
Gurk ; which last contains fine collections of acai 
ah cee pa ae ay tee meena 
five three of which are embelli with mon 
Ee oecahiananiten statue of Leopold L., a statue in lead of Maria 
Theresa, and an obelisk erected by the bishop of Gurk in honour of 
the emperor Francis I. The other buildings of note are the Burg, or 
old castle of Klagenfurt, the landhaus, or house of assembly for 
the states 


and the theatre. : t 
a@ normal school, an agricultural society, two hospitals, a lunatic 

of industry, a workhouse, and house of correc- 
the seven churches in the town, the civic church is remark- 
ita 
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up the valley 
There is a road south from Klagenfurt to Laybach by the 
; the distance is above 40 miles. 
West Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town 
borough in the parish of Knaresborough, is situated 
left bank of the river Nidd, in 54° 1’ N, lat., 1° 28’ W. long., 
. by N. from York, 202 miles N.N.W. from London, 
miles by the Great Northern and East and West Yorkshire 
population of the i tary borough of Knares- 
in 1851 was 5536. 
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situated on the side of a rocky hill, which rises from 
e river Nidd. The river is here crossed by two bridges, 
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church, an ancient gothic edifice, will accom- 
The Wesleyan ead Fane morons 
Baptists, Independents, and Roman Catholics have places of worship 
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Queen wea, Tho we t nace man Costin tees 
1st of 1553. ruins 0 
on a rocky height about midway between the two bridges. This 
fortress, ori built by Serlo de Burgh, one of the Conqueror’s 
Norman ts, was a place of great but was dismantled 


1648. About half a mile down the 
for friars of the order of the Holy 


cote sere ent in 
are the ruins of a prio 
Richard Plantagenet,. brother of 


Trinity, which was founded 


Ill. There are some curious dwellings excavated in the rock ; 
also Robert’s chapel, which is said to have been formed in the 
13th century by a hermit, son of the mayor of York, and St. Robert's 


Cave, which is supposed to have been his residence. This cave has been 
made notorious by the peculiar circumstances of the murder committed 
there E Aram, On the north-west bank of the river, 
ruins of the castle, isa curious petrifying spring, called 


Well. 
market-town, m and parlia- 
, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of 
on the left bank of the river Teme, in 52° 20’ 
’‘ W. long., distant 6 miles N. by W. from Presteign, and 
.N.W. from London. The population of the municipal 
borough in 1851 was 1388. A Local Board of Health the 
sanitary arrangements of the town. The borough, in conjunction with 
Radnor and four other boroughs, returns one member to the Imperial 
The living is a etual curacy in the archdeaconry of 
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of the Teme. According } 
eee Serer nera of Hasta yon in Raigh su scat 
tending Inspector, the “ rate of health is ve’ win Knighton,” anc 

i ‘ females being afilicted 


on the Thursday before Easter, May 17th, October 2nd, the last 
Thursday in October, and the Thursday before November 12th, The 
church is a small edifice, situated close to the river Teme. In 
town are a National school and 6 almshouses. 
-KNOWSLEY. [Lancasuinz.) 


KNUTSFORD, Cheshire, a market-town in the parish of Knuts- 
ford, is situated on the great road from London to Liverpool, in 53° 18’ 
N. lat., 2° 21’ W. long., distant 24 miles E.N.E. from Chester, and 
172 miles N.W. from London. The population of the town of Knuts- 
ford in 1851 was 3127. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry 
and diocese of Chester. 

The name of the town is said to be derived from Canute, or Knute, 
the Dane, who forded with his army the small branch of the Bollin, 
which runs through the town. In Lower or Nether Knutsford there 
are a spacious county prison, a handsome town-hall, and the market- 
place. A county court, and Midsummer and Michaelmas quarter- 
sessions for the county, are held in Knutsford. The parish church, 
erected in 1744, is constructed of brick and stone, and has a square 
tower. The Baptists, Tepes, Wesleyan and Primitive Method- 
ists, Roman Catholics, and Unitarians have places of worship. The 
Free school, founded in 1548, is free to 9 boys : the number of scholars 
in 1851 was 20. There are 2 Infant schools, and a school for boys and 
girls; a working-man’s library, and a savings bank. The market, which 
is chiefly for butter and eggs, with some poultry and fruit, is held on 
Saturday. Fairs are held on April 23rd, Whit-Tuesday, and Novem- 
ber Sth. Thread, worsted, and leather are the principal manufactures. 
Races are held near the town in the month of July. 

KOH-I-BABA MOUNTAINS. [Arauanistay.] ¥ 

KOHISTAN. ([Bztoocursray.] 

KOKAND. [Turxistan.] 

KOLLIN, [Cottty,] 

KOLN. {Cotocye.] 

KOMMOTAU. [Ecer.] 

KONG MOUNTAINS are situated in the western part of Northern 
Africa. Between 9° and 10° N, lat., 9° and 10° W. long. there seems 
to exist a high table-land, or perhaps mountain-knot, in which the 
Joliba, Quorra, or Niger, the Gambia, the Rokelle, and the upper 
feeders of the Senegal take their rise. From this same plateau one 
mountain range runs north-east, forming the watershed between the 
basins of the Niger and the Senegal; another takes a north-western 
direction, dividing the feeders of the Senegal from those of the Gambia; 
while a third range runs nearly east along the parallel of 9° N. lat. to 
the northward of the territories of the Heaton: the Foolahs, and 
the Ashantees. To this last range the name of the Kong Mountains 
has been given, from the word ‘kong,’ which, in the dialect of the 
Mandingoes, is said by Park to mean a mountain. In the kingdom of 
Yarriba the range is said to turn south-east, and to terminate on the 
banks of the Niger, near the confluence of the Tchadda with that 
river. But of this range, if it forms one continuous mass, very little 


isknown, Nothing definite has been ascertained regarding its length, 
width, or height. [Seyzcampra.] The highest known parts of it are 
said not to exceed 2500 feet above the sea, The Kong Mountains seen 


by Mungo Park however must attain a much higher elevation, as they 
are seen from a great distance. According to the information obtained 
by Mollien from the natives, mountains occur between 7° and 10° W. 
long., 8° and 9° N, lat., which are covered with snow all the year 
round, But Caillié, who traversed them from west to east, near 
10° N. lat., did not observe snow on the mountains; he found that 
the moderate ridges which lay in his way were separated from one 
another by fertile, well-watered, and extensive plains, and that the 
valleys were not numerous, and comparatively short, 

(Mungo Park; Mollien; Clapperton and Lander; and Caillié, 
Travels through Central Africa.) 

KONGSBERG. [AccEruuus.] 

KONIGSBERG, one of the two governments into which the pro- 
vince of East Prussia is divided, is bounded N. by the Baltic, N.E. by 
Russia, E. by the government of Gumbinnen, 8, by Posen, and W. by 
the governments of Marienwerder and Danzig. Its area is 8636 square 
miles, including the large bay called the Frisches Haff, and the popu- 
lation at the end of 1849 was 847,533, of whom 525 were Jews 3 885 
Mennonites, and the rest Evangelicals and Catholics, in the ratio of 4 
tol. The government borders on the Baltic from the Gulf of Danzig to 
the Russian frontier, The coast is low and indented by two extensive 
shallow fresh-water bays, which communicate with the Baltic each by 
a narrow strait towards its eastern extremity. These are the Curisches- 
Haff and the Frisches-Haff, which are described in separate articles. 
Several arms of the Vistula, the Passarge, which is navi ble, and 
many other rivers, fall into the Frisches-Haff, [Danzia; Visru.a.] 
The surface of the interior of the government is a flat agricultural 
country, with some extensive forests. Wheat, rye, flax, hemp, &c., 
are the chief products. Cattle and sheep are numerous, 

The chief town of the government of Kénigsberg is Kén1esperc. 

Memel, the most northern town in Prussia, is situated at the mouth 
of the Dange, and on the eastern side of the strait that joins the 
Curisches-Haff to the Baltic. It is fortified and well built, and has a 
safe harbour defended by a citadel. The entrance to the harbour is 
crossed by a bar, on which there is from 13 to 18 feet water. The town 
is well situated for commerce, The exports consist of timber, hemp, 
flax, corn, tow, staves, linseed, oil, oil-cake, rags, hides, tallow, bristles, 
&c., most of which are brought from Poland and Russia. The imports 
are chiefly salt, coals, herrings, colonial produce, and manufactured 

ds. The number of ships that arrived in 1849 was 1074, about 
of which were in ballast; the departures numbered 1072. In 
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the town there are several breweries, distilleries, soap factories, oil and KONIOOSHL § (Ateuman Istanps.] 

saw-mills, ship-building yards, woollen factories, &c, The population | KONIYEH (Konieh, Koniah), a city in Asia Minor, capital of the 
is about 10,000. On the north-east side of the entrance of the harbour —— of Karaman, which includes the greater part of and 
is a lighthouse, 128 feet high, in 55° 43’ 7" N. lat., 21° 6’ 2" E. long. | Pamphylia, is situated in « wide plain in 37° 54’ N. lat., 32° 40" B. long, 


A great part of the town was destroyed by fire October 4, 1854. 

Soastare, on the Guber, a feeder of the Alle, about 60 miles 
S8.E. from Konigsberg, has about 5000 inhabitants, and a gymnasium, 
with 11 professors and about 190 pupils. 

Braunsberg, a busy commercial town on the Passarge, and near the 
entrance of that river into the Frisches-Haff, has a population of 8500, 
who manufacture cloth, leather, and yarn, and exportcorn and timber. 
Braunsberg is occasionally the residence of the Catholic bishop of 
Ermeland, and has a Catholic theological college, and a Catholic 
gymnasium, with 13 professors and 322 pupils (in 1850). A railway 
passing through Braunsberg connects Kénigsberg with Danzig. 

KON IGSBERG, the capital of the province of East Prussia, is 
situated in 54° 42’ 12" N. lat., 20° 29’ 15" E. long., on the navigable 
river Pregel, which falls into the Frisches-Haff about four miles below} 
the city, 340 miles in a straight line N.E. from Berlin, but 420 miles 
by railway through Stettin, Woldenberg, and Bromberg; and has 
a population of 75,234. The river, running from east to west, 
approaches the city in two arms, which unite and form an island. 
Konigsberg is built on both sides of the river, and on this island. 
It consists of three parts, called the Old Town, Lébenicht, and the 
Kneiphof, besides the royal palace and the citadel Friedericksberg, and 
four large suburbs and ten smaller ones called Liberties. The Old 
Town and Lébenicht, both of which are on the north side of the 
river, are built on seven hills, and the Kneiphof on the island, the 
soil of which is swampy, and the houses are erected on piles. 

Kénigsberg originated in a wooden fort erected by the Teutonic 
Knights in 1255 on the eminence, near the Pregel, where the palace 
now stands. In 1257 another fort was built of stone, surrounded with 
double walls, nine towers, and a moat. The infant town was plundered 
and burned in 1264, and the inhabitants who escaped death or slavery 
settled in the valley between the palace and the river. This was the 
origin of the present Old Town. In 1300 the Lébenicht, till then a 
village, obtained the privilege of a town, and in 1327 the Kneiphof 
was founded. Thus Kénigsberg consisted originally of three towns, 
each of which had its own magistrates and jurisdiction. The suburbs 
were Tr added, and the city became one of the most important 
commercial places of the north. In 1365 it joined the Hanseatic 
League, and in 1457, when Marienberg was betrayed to the Poles, 
Kénigsberg was chosen for the residence of the grand master of the 
Teutonic order, and so remained till Prussia was transformed into a 
duchy in 1528, some time previous to which the Reformation had 
made great popes in that province. In 1657 Prussia was ceded by 
the of Wehlau to the elector of Brandenburg, who built the 
citadel to overawe the citizens. In 1701 Frederick III. was crowned 
here as the first king of Prussia. In the Seven Years’ War Kénigs- 
berg was occupied from 1758 to 1764 by the Russians, who governed 
the country in the name of the empress Elizabeth; and it again 
suffered severely from the exactions of the French, who occupied it 
in 1807, after the diastrous battle of Friedland. 

The want of regularity in plan, and the mean appearance of the 
streets, which are generally narrow and often crooked, make an 
unfavourable impression on a stranger: the few handsome public and 
private edifices are scattered over the whole city. There are seven 
wooden bridges over the Pregel. The castle, or royal palace, has 
been gradually enlarged and beautified till it has obtained its present 
form, The most interesting parts of it are the church, the Muscovite 
hall (274 feet long and 59 feet wide without pillars), and the tower 
(240 feet high, 278 feet above the Pregel), from the top of which 
there is a fine p + of the city and environs. The most remark- 
able building is the cathedral of St. Nicholas, founded in 1332, and 
containing a fine organ with 5000 pipes, many excellent paintings, and 
monuments of the grand masters of the Teutonic Knights and of the 
dukes of Prussia, The Albrecht University, founded by Albrecht first 
duke of Prussia in 1544, has 49 professors and lecturers, and 334 
students. It has four faculties—Protestant theology, law, medicine, 
and philosophy. Connected with the university are a library of 45,000 
volumes, a botanic garden, and an astronomical observatory. There are 
likewise three gymnasia—one in the Fredericksberg, with 16 professors 
and 218 pupils in 1850; one in the Altstadt, with 18 professors and 
867 pupils ; and one in the Kneiphof, with 14 professors and 272 

pils, There ure aleo very numerous schools, many charitable 
institutions, an exchange, a town-hall, and a theatre. Konigsberg has 
many manufactories of woollens, linen, silk, leather, tobacco, soap, and 
sugar; it has celebrated breweries and spirit distilleries, ship-building 

‘ards, and an extensive trade in corn, te. Its geographical position 
long made it an important place of trade. Only vessels of light 
draft can come up to the town; large vessels discharge and load by 
lighters at Pillau, at the mouth of the Frisches-Haff, in the Gulf of 
Danzig. During 1849 622 vessels entered Kinigsberg and Pillau, 219 
of which were in ballast; the rest brought wine, fruits, coal, salt, 
sugar, herrings, fieh, train-oil, iron, &. The departures were 565 
vessels laden with grain, oil-cake, rape- and flax-seed, flax, timber, &c, 
Beer, hemp, tallow and wax, bristles and quills, are likewise exported. 


KONIGSBERG, (Branpensvne.] 


805 miles E. by S. from Sm and the same distance S.E. from 
Constantinople: population, 30,000. The town is surrounded by walls 
built with well-cut blocks of stone, and strengthened by square towers, 
some of them richly ornamented with cornices, arabesques, lions'- 
heads, and Arabic inscriptions. The walls rise from the brink of a 
wide fosse, and are pierced by handsome gateways, some of which are 
constructed with fragments of ancient structures, Within the city, 
when seen by Hamilton, presented little except ruin and decay; 
large spaces lay covered with heaps of dilapidated mosques and deserted 
houses. The modern town and the bazaars occupy the more eastern 
part of the site, where also is the konak, or palace of the The 
houses are low, and mostly built of sun-dried bricks and wood. The old 
castle, which stands in the centre of the town, is crum to , 
its stone-facings having been removed to build the pasha’s 
Koniyeh contains many beautiful remains of Saracenic architecture, 
among which may be mentioned the mosque of Sultan Alettin on the 
castle hill, and the Injemi Minareh Djami (Mosque with the Minaret 
reaching to the Stars), which is exquisitely adorned with delicate 
tracery, fretwork, and mouldings, The minarets are chiefly of glazed 
tiles and bricks of various colours, red and blue prevailing. The old 
Turkish prison, which forms part of the western wall, is an interesting 
half-ruined structure, bearing some resemblance to a ic castle 
with its ruined towers, battlements, and keep. The 's konak is 
a large straggling building approached by a raised enuseway between 
extensive burial-grounds, part of the site being now used as a cemetery. 
The other objects of note in the town are its large bazaars, several 
medresseh, or colleges, several sepulchral chapels, a few Armenian 
churches, the public baths and khans, and the tomb of a Moslem saint 
venerated all over Turkey, The manufactures are confined to carpets 
and blue and yellow marocco leather, Cotton, wool, and skins are 
sent to Smyrna. The immediate neighbourhood of the ‘town is belted 
by a small breadth of garden-ground, which is kept in a state of 
verdure by irrigation. The rest of the plain in summer isa — 
desert ; in winter flooded and impassable. The city is supplied wi 
fruit and vegetables chiefly from the Greek village of Zillich, which 
is two hours’ distant, and situated in a gorge among the trachytic 
hills westward of Koniyeh, This village is inhabited by about 5000 
Greeks, descendants of the ancient inhabitants of Koniyeh, who were 
= out and obliged to settle here by the Turks when they captured 
© city. 

Kontych is the ancient Jconiwm, which Xenophon says (*Anab,,’ i, | 
was in Phrygia; in later times it was considered the capital 
Lycaonia. Under the Romans it seems to have risen in importance. 
Ciecro spent ten days in Iconium on his way to Cilicia (‘ Epist. ad 
Atticum,’ v. 20). In the first age of Christianity it is described as a 
populous city inhabited by Greeks and Jews. St. Paul and St. Barnabas 
preached in the synagogue of Iconium. Under the Greek emperors 
the city continued to be the metropolis of Lycaonia; but it was 
wrested from them first by the Saracens, and afterwards by the Selju- 
kian Turks about a.p. 1075, who made it the capital of their 
dominions, Under the Seljukian sultans, and during the period of 
the Crusades, Iconium acquired its greatest celebrity. The Seljukian 
dynasty and power terminated in 1294, After a period of anareby 
the city was seized by Othman, the founder of the Ottoman empire 
in Asia, which had sa for its capital. From this time Koniyeh 
declined rapidly. Ibrahim Pasha, commander of the Egyptian army, 
completely defeated the Turks near Koniyeh, December 20, 1832. 

A Christian synod held at Iconium about a.p. 230 pronounced against 
the validity of heretical baptism. Koniyeh is looked upon by the 
Moslems as a sacred city; many dervishes reside in it, and it is visited 


by many pilgrims, 

(Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor ; Dicti of Greek and 
Roman Geography ; London Geographical Journal, vols. viii. and x. ; 
Conversations-Lexicon ; L' Art de Vérifier les Dates.) 

KOOBA. [Gronara.) 

KOOM. [ a 

KOORUM, RIVER. [Aromantstay.] 

KOOTAIS. (Gronora.] 

KOPREINITZA. [Croarta. 

KORDOFAN, a country in Africa to the south of Nubia, extends 
from about 15° 20/ to 10° N, lat, 28° to 32° E. long. It is divided 
from Dar-Fur, which lies to the west, and from Nubia, YY deserts, 
On the east it extends to the Bahrel-Abiad, or White Nile, which 
divides it from Sennaar, Its southern vagaer boo is stated to be 
formed by extensive forests covering the northern declivity of the 
Deir or Tuggala Mountains, and inhabited by ede 

The southern districts as far north as 12° N. lat, have a broke: 
surface, and the hills rise in some parts to a considerable height. This 
part of the country contains many springs and wells, The country 
north of 12° N, lat. may be considered as an elevated and mostly 
level plain, on which several isolated groups of hills rise at consider- 
able distances from one another, ese hills are the only 
which are inhabited, because it is only in their neighbourhood that 
wells are found that yield water all the year round. Certain wandering 
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tribes visit some depressions in the plain, where, in the rainy season, 
temporary lakes are formed, which preserve the water during the 
greater part of the year. The plain itself is partly covered with grass 
and partly with low thorny bushes; in a few places forest-trees occur, 
among which is the baobab, or Adansonia. The rainy season lasts 
from April to September. In the dry season the plain is changed 
into a desert, No river traverses this country, with the exception of 
the Bahr-el-Abiad. _ 
ture does not extend beyond the neighbourhood of the 
i The principal objects of cultivation are two kinds 
of millet, called durrha and doghen, and simsim or sessamum. In a 
few places wheat and barley are grown, The wandering Beduin 
tribes have herds of cattle, horses, and camels, The horses are of an 
excellent breed, and the cattle have a hunch of fat. The tribes of 
negroes inhabiting the southern hilly country keep a great number of 
cattle, sheep, and goats, but few camels and horses. Among the wild 
animals Riippell mentions elephants, giraffes, and several kinds of 
antelopes. The principal exports to Egypt are gold and silver, cattle- 
hides, sheep-skins, gum-arabic, and cattle. Of gum-arabic as much as 
5000 camel-loads have been sent to Cairo in the course of a year. 
Iron is abundant and worked. . 

Kordofan was subject to the sovereign of Sennaar up to the 
beginning of the present century. It was then taken from him by 
the king of Dar-Fur, in whose possession it remained to the year 1820, 
when it was conquered by Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt. At the 
time when the country was under the king of Dar-Fur, Obeid, its 
capital, was a consi le town, and regular caravans resorted to it 
for slaves, ivory, gold-dust, gum-arabic, ostrich feathers, tamarinds, 
and honey; but on the occupation of the Egyptian Turks the town 
was destroyed, and Riip estimates its population at about 5000. 
He mentions a place, Shabun, which is a kind of entrepOt for the 
caravans that traverse eastern Sudan from east to west, and connect 
it with Sennaar and Habesh. Two roads lead from Sennaar to Obeid, 
two others from the last-mentioned place to Dabbe in Dongola, and 
three to Cobbe in Dar-Fur. 

(Riippell, Reisen in Nubien, Kordofan, und dem Petraischen 


rabien, 

KORONL [Coron. 

KOSLIN. [Oéstay. 

KOSTE E, or KUSTENDJI, a sea-port town or rather village of 


harbour is ex; except on the north side, and ill adapted for large 
ships, ha in places only 7 feet water. Kostendje occupies the 
site of an ancient town, Ceaaenbiinn which is said to have been 


founded and named from Constantine the Great. It retains in its 

ruined mole traces of Roman masonry. The town has some trade in 

corn, ne of opening a channel for the Danube across the 

Dobrudscha by the chain of lakes called Kara-Su into the harbour of 
je has been often mooted. [Dosrupscua.] 

KOSTROMA. ([Costroma.] 

KOTHEN, the capital of the duchy of Anhalt-Kithen, is situated 
on a fertile spot near the Zittau, in 51° 46’ N. lat., 12° 3’ E. long., at 
the junction of railways from Berlin, eburg, Bernburg, and 

ipzic, from which it is respectively distant 98, 32, 12, and 40 miles. 
It was founded by the Slavonians, and was devastated in a.p. 927 by 
The streets are broad and well paved, and the town 
presents a neat and pleasing appearance; it is about half a league in 
circumference, and surrounded with high walls. It is divided into 
the old and new town; the chief buildings are the ducal palace 
and castle, town-hall, one Reformed, one Lutheran, and one Roman 
Catholic church, It also possesses various charitable institutions; a 
normal school, a public library and museum of natural history, picture 
gallery, a theatre, and some linen and woollen manufactures. Kéthen 
carries on some trade in corn and wool. 

KOTTBUS. [Branpensurs. 


apa 


port is shallow admitting only vessels of about § feet draught, but 
The forms an excellent road- 


of the shore, but 
= is mara to the west and south winds which cause a heavy surf 
wall is 


coast. The town which is surrounded by an old crumbling 

t; the streets are narrow, crooked, and dirty ; the houses, 

low and built of bricks and clay, open upon courts or gardens in the 
Turkish fashion, but present to the street only low dead walls, The 
are a Russo-Greek church, several mosques, an 

church, two pretty synagogues belonging to the itic 


Jews, a bazaar, several khans, and the house in which the governor 
of the district resides, The principal industrial products are leather, 
felt stuffs, and wood-work. The,town is famous for the preparation of 
the black lambskins, known in England as ‘Astrakhans,’ There are - 
several shore-lakes to the south-east of the town on which a good deal 
of salt is gathered in summer. The water in the town and neighbour- 
hood is bad. Before the Russian occupation of the Crimea, Kozloff, 
it is said, had a population of 30,000, and was the centre of all the 
export trade of the country. In order to restore the prosperity of 
the place it was made a free-port for a limited period from the year 
1798, and its trade partially recovered, but subsequently dwindled away 
on the rise of Odessa, It still carries on some trade in salt, corn, 
flour, bar-iron, wool, hides, butter, wax, hairskins, &c, There is a 
quarantine station at Kozloff. 

Kozloff is said to occupy the site of the ancient Zupatoria, or Zupa- 
torium, founded by Mithridates Eupator and named after him. The 
Russians call it Kupatoria, but this is no proof that the two places 
are identical. Some authors say that the site of the ancient Eupa- 
toria is marked by the village of Inkerman on the north shore of the 
Bay of Sevastopol, where there are ancient ruins. Be this as it may, 
Kozloff under the Tartars was one of the most important and 
populous towns in the Crimea. The Russians took it in 1736, 1771, 
and in 1783, when with the whole of the Crimea it came into the 
power of the Czars, In the Anglo-French invasion of the Crimea the 
town was occupied by the Allies Sept. 13, 1854. 

KRAIN, or CARNIOLA, a crownland of the Austrian empire, is 
bounded N, by Carinthia, E. by Styria and Croatia, 8. by Croatia 
and the Kiistenland, and W. by Friuli and the circle of Gorz. The 
area is 3838 square miles, and the population, according to the census 
of 1850-51, was 463,956, 

The surface is extremely rugged and mountainous. The principal 
chain of the Carnic Alps penetrates into the north-west of the crown- 
land, where it terminates in the mass of Mount Terglou, the highest 
point of which rises to 10,800 feet above the level of the sea, The 
northern boundary is formed by an offset or continuation of the 
Carnic Alps, which springs from the main chain near the village of 
Weissenfels in the north-western angle of the crownland, forming the 
watershed between the Drave and the Save, and running in a general 
south-east direction between Carinthia and Carniola, through Croatia 
and Slavonia, where it terminates in the valley of the Danube. This 
range, which is distinguished by different names, covers with its rami- 
fications all that part of the crownland which lies north of the Save, 
its highest points being the Loibelberg (5477 feet), the Sattelberg, 
farther east, and the Steiner Alps to the north of the village of Stein, 
which rise 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, These mountains 
are distinguished by their singular forma, and consist of steep, rugged, 
and for the most part naked masses of limestone, with but scanty 
vegetation and little timber. They are crossed by three roads, one 
from Villach to Laybach by the Wurzen Pass and the Upper Sauthal ; 
a second from Klagenfurt to Laybach by the Leobel or Loibel Pass 
(4032 feet); anda third from Marburg and Cilli to Laybach by the 
‘Trojana Pass, which is also traversed by the Vienna-Trieste railway, 
now open as far as Laybach. In the angle between the main chain of 
the Carnic Alps and the chain that forms their continuation south- 
eastward, the Save has its rise in the glaciers that cover the northern 
flanks of Mount Terglou. 

The central and southern parts of the crownland are covered by 
the Julian, or Krainer Alps, and their ramifications, The Julian Alps 
run south-east from Mount Terglou between the Upper Save,’and 
Isonzo to Mouyt Kleck in Croatia, reaching the height of 7458 feet 
above the sea in the Snisnik, or Schneeberg, close to the Croatian 
frontier. A branch runs southward from the main chain near Idria 
along the northern and eastern edge of the peninsula of Istria; and 
along the western side of this ridge to the south of the Wippach 
extends a stony wilderness called the Karst, which is a plateau of 
limestone rocks abounding with strange chasms and fissures and 
funnel-shaped cavities, infested by furious winds, and almost entirely 
destitute of vegetation. In all this region there is not a single tree ; 
in a few sheltered spots a little corn is grown, and the vine is seen to 
creep along the crevices of the rocks. The Karst is connected by the 
Nanas Mountains (4000 feet) near Wippach with the main chain of 
the Julian Alps, here called Birnbaumerwald, From the Schneeberg 
a branch of the Julian Alps runs between the Kulpa and the Gurk, 
reaching in the summit of Jauernig an elevation of above 6000 feet, 
and stretching up to the Save in the most eastern part of the crownland. 
The Julian Alps consist of granulous limestone which is shattered into 
rugged fragments, rent by chasms, and full of grottoes, caverns, and 
underground passages, abounding with the most beautiful stalactites, 
The rain that falls and the snow that melts upon them, form streams, 
which for the most part flow in subterranean channels, and the want 
of moisture at the surface gives these mountains an aspect of the most 
repulsive barrenness. It is said that there are above 1000 grottoes and 
caverns in the Julian Alps, the most celebrated of which are those in 
the neighbourhood of Aputsperc, Innumerable rivulets disappear 
in the calcareous soil, and periodical fountains spring forth; even 
large streams plunge more than once into the chasms, which inter- 
sect the surface of the region, and pursue for a time an underground 
course, Nevertheless, some of the valleys present picturesque scenery 
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those of the Save and its feeders, and the Wippach. The 
rincipal roads that cross the Julian Alps in Carniola lead from 

aybach to Idria, and from Laybach by the Adelsberg Pass (2159 
feet) across the Karst to Trieste. This last is intersected by a road 
from Giérz through St.-Veit and Senosetsch to Fiume, 

Except in the river-valleys which form a comparatively small 
portion of the surface, the soil is very unfruitful, naked mountains, 
rocky levels, marshes, or sandy flats being the prevailing characters of 
the country. The climate on the mountains and uplands is sharp; 
the winters severe and long; snow disappears from the mountain tops 
only in the height of summer. The Bora, or north-east winds, at times 
sweep the Karst and the more exposed parts of the country with 
furious violence. In the glens and valleys the soil is better, in many 
parts fertile, the climate much milder, and the vine, the chestnut, and 
maize flourish. Rye, barley, oats, some wheat, potatoes, pulse, flax, 
hops, and fruit are grown. In some parts the mountain slopes are 
clothed with pine, oak, and beech forests, but they have been consider‘, 
ably thinned for the use of the smelting-furnaces, On the mountains 
many rare Alpine plants, medicinal herbs and roots are found. Horned 
cattle and horses are small; swine and poultry abound. Among the 
wild animals are deer, wild boars, the chamois goat, foxes, &c. Bears 
and wolves are rare. Birds of prey are numerous. Of game fowl the 

rincipal kinds are pheasants, bustards, partridges, snipes, and water- 

‘owl. Among the minerals the most important are iron, quicksilver, 
copper, lead, cinnabar, alum, coal, marble, gypsum, rock-crystal, &c. 
The great quicksilver mines of Idria in the west of the crown land, 
have been long famous; the entrance to them is in the middle of 
the town of Idria; they formerly yielded 16,000 cwt. yearly. The 
industrial products comprise chiefly bar-iron, iron and steel articles, 
such as scythes, sickles, nails, files, &c.; copper articles, woollen-cloth, 
leather, linen, lace, pottery, paper, straw-hats, canvass, horse-hair 
sieves, tiles, German tinder, &e.. A good number of the population 
is employed in mining and metallurgy. There is a considerable trade 
in timber and firewood. 

The principal rivers are the Save and the Isonzo. The Save, or 
Sau, rises on the northern flank of Mount Terglou, and runs first east- 
ward along that mountain mass, and then southward for a short 
dist to its junction with the Savenitza; its course is then south- 
south-east to the neighbourhood of Laybach, in which the river 
Laybach joins it on its right bank. The river then runs eastward till 
it reaches the boundary, along which it runs in a south-east direction 
till it enters Croatia a few miles below its junction with the Gurk, 
which passes Neustiidtl. The Jsonzo (the ancient Sontius) rises on the 
southern slope of Mount Terglou, from which it runs southward 
through the western part of Carniola and the circle of Gértz in the 
Kustenland. Ata short distance above Aquileia the Isonzo divides 
into two branches, the Isonzato and the Sdobbo, which inclose the isle 
of Morosina, and after their re-union enter the Gulf of Trieste. The 
principal feeders of the Isonzo are, on the right, the Torre, which 
drains a part of the province of Friuli, and on the left the Idria and 
the Wippach, both of which flow in a north-west direction, the former 

ing the town of Idria and entering the Isonzo above Canal, the 
tter falling into it between Gdrez and Gradisca. Both the Save and 
the Isonzo are subject to inundations on the melting of the snow in 
spring and after the autumnal rains, The Save is navigable in 
Carniola, and a river-port has been formed at Steinbruck, a station on 
the Vienna-Trieste railway to the south of Cilli, The Isonzo is 
navigable for small vessels for about 10 miles above its mouth. Both 
streams are available for floating timber down from the mountain 
forests. The Isonzo formed part of the eastern boundary of Italy 
under the French empire. The Laybach, above meutioned, rises near 
Adelsberg under the name of Poik; this stream loses itself in the 
grotto of Adelsberg and re-appears in the Unz, which again sinks below 
the surface, but re-appears at the vi of Ober-Laybach, where it 
becomes navigable for boats. The remarkable Lake of Czirknitz, or 
Zirknitz, is noticed in a separate article. Negeri 

The crownland is divided into 10 circles. With the exception of 
Laybach and Idria the towns are small. Laybach, or Laibach, the 
capital of the crownland, is situated in 46° 1’ 48" N, lat., 14° 30’ 
E. long., 258 miles 8S. by E. from Vienna by the Vienna-Trieste 
railway; in an extensive valley near the mouth of the navigable river 
Laybach, which divides the city into two parts, connected by five 
bridges ; and has with its eight suburbs about 13,000 inhabitants, It 
is a bishop's see, and has a fine cathedral, twelve other churches, a 
lyceum, a gymnasium, and many other public institutions, The chief 
industrial products of Laybach are porcelain, linen, and refined sugar; 
there is an active transit-trade from the interior to Trieste, in which 
direction a railway is in course of construction. The citadel, situated 
on a commanding eminence, is now used as a prison. At a short 
distance to the north of the town there is a stone bridge of 11 arches, 
540 paces in length, over the Save. Laybach is celebrated for the 
congress held there in 1821, The other towns are Stein, which gives 
its name to the Steiner Alps, from the summits of which, 10,274 feet 
above the level of the sea, there is a magnificent prospect over 
Carniola; Krainburg, with the castle of Kieselsteen; Neumarktl, 
famous for the manufacture of scythes, sickles, &c,: none of these 
towns have so many as 2000 inhabitanta. ; 

Neustidd, the capital of a circle, is beautifully situated on the river 


* 
Gurk, 38 miles E.S.E. from Laybach. It is a pretty regularly- 
built town, with three churches, a gymnasium, be Rtn convent, 
and about 2000 inhabitants, = - 

The only other place of importance is Jdria, a mining town, famous 
for its quicksilver mines, which were accidentally discovered by a 
peasant in the year 1497. It is situated partly at the bottom of a 
narrow valley, surrounded high mountains, 22 miles W. 
Laybach, on the banks of the little river Idria, and-partly on several 
low hills, of which that called Mount Calvary is distinguished 
height and picturesque form. The town consists of between 
500 houses, and has about 5000 inhabitants, who subsist partly 
lace-making and straw-plaiting; but the greater part are employed 
the mines and works. A large building called Schloss, in the mi 
of the town, contains the offices of the managers of the mines ; 
to it is the entrance to the mine by a large iron gate, which opens 
a horizontal passage hewn in the solid rock, leading to a flight of 
steps cut in the limestone rock, which are kept in perfect order 
provided with a hand-rail. At the foot of this staircase there i: 
small aisle serving as a chapel, where the ee 
devotions before they proceed into the mine, and a co 
of tapers burning on the altar help to cheer the gloom that rei; 
in these subterranean caverns. ing from thi 
chapel soon reaches various adits 
soon be bewildered in the labyrinth without a guide. This mine is 
one of the greatest curiosities in the Austrian empire, and unequalled 
for the order, beauty, and safety which are remarked in every part. 
The noxious exhalations of the quicksilver, which sensibly affect 
respiration, and the suffocating heat, soon make the visitor anxious to 
return to the light of day, to which he ascends by a perpendicular 
shaft in a kind of box or case, which lands him oa the surface of the 
earth at a great distance from the spot at which he entered. The 
greatest depth of the mine is 750 feet. About 150 tons of mercury 
are produced annually, The stamping-mills, washing-houses, 
and roasting-houses for the refinement of the mercurial ore are at a 
short distance below the town. Besides the quicksilver-works there is 
a manufactory of cinnabar, which produces 1800 cwt. annually. In 
the vicinity there are marble, jasper, and freestone. establish- 
ments for smelting, refining, &c., are admira 
are various benevolent institutions for the 
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Carniola.’ 

Carniola was, until the recent political arrangement of the Austrian 
empire in 1849, divided into the three circles of Laybach, Neustidtl, 
and Adelsberg, which corresponded with the older divisions of Upper, 
Lower, and Inner Krain respectively, and formed the government of 
Laybach. Krain was early inhabited by a people of Slavonic stock, 
and formed in the 10th century an independent margraviate, which at 
a later period the dukes of Austria and Carinthia divided between 
them, and which was raised in the 12th centi to a dukedom. 
The duchy on the death of the Earl of Tyrol in 1335 fell to the 
Earl of Gorz, from whom it came, through failure of male issue, to 
the house of Austria in 1364. By the treaty of Vienna in 1809 
Krain was ceded to France, and constituted part of the Illyrian 
provinces, In 1813 it again came into the possession of Austria, and 
formed part of the kingdom of Illyria, [Intynia.]} 

Turkish Croatia is sometimes (we know not whether correctly) 
called Krain, or Kraina, (Bosnia, 

KRASNOL-YAL [Asrnaxnan,] 

KREMNITZ, [Hunaary.] 

KREMS, KREMSMUNSTER. [Ens] 

KREUZNACH. [Crevznacu.]} 

KRYSI ISLANDS. [Aevrran Istanps.] 

KUBA. ([Daauestay.} Tent, 

KUBAN (called Kubin by the Abassians, Psisshé by the Cir- 
cassians), is a river in Russia, which originates in Mount Caucasus, 
between the principal range and Mount Elbrooz. Ha’ skirted the 
southern and western declivities of that snow-capped it turns to 
the north, and afterwards to the west, and again to north before 
it leaves the mountain range near Grigoriopol. It then turns again to 
the west and flows along the northern offsets of the Caucasus, which 
it divides from the steppes of the Tchernomorian Cossaks. Towards 
its mouth it enters a low flat country, and along its banks salt reed- 
marshes extend to a considerable distance. In this plain the river 
divides into two branches, and forms an island called the Island of 
Taman, One shallow branch, called by the Russians eae p 
Protoka, runs nearly due north, and falls into the Sea of Azof. T 
other branch, which the name of Kuban, continues its 
western course and falls into the shore-lake called Kubanskoi Liman, 
which is united to the Black Sea by a shallow passage scarcely 100 
fathoms wide, The Kuban runs nearly 400 miles, and with a rapid 
current between steep rocky banks in the mountains; in the plain too 
the bed of the river derably (12 to 18 feet) below the surround- 
ing surface, so that the river never overflows its banks, The Kuban 
carries down all the drainage of the northern slope of the western 
Caucasus, from which a large number of streams flow into it on the 
left bank, Among them are the Zelenchuk, the Ourop, the Laba 
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(which receives the Tchalmyk, the Einansau, and other streams,) the 
Chagouta, or Chahadgacha, the Spaga, the Soup, and the Kara-Kuban, 
or Afips. On the right bank it receives no stream worth naming. 
The river abounds with fish. It is navigable for river-barges up to 
the town of Yekaterinodar, and on its thinly inhabited banks a 
number of small fortresses have been erected to protect the level 
country from the incursions of the mountaineers of the Caucasus, 

KUMANIA. ([Cumayta.] 

KUNAWUOR. [Bussauer.] 

KUNDUZ [Turxisray.] 

KUOPIO. [Frxianp.] 

KUR, the ancient Cyrus, a river of Armenia, rises near 41° N. lat., 
42° 35’ E. long., in the mountains north-west of Kars, at a distance of 
about 12 miles S.S,W. from Ardahan in the Turkish pashalic of Kars. 
After flowing through the plain of Ardaban in a direction of north 
by east it runs in a general northern course to the latitude of Akhal- 
zikh, which town it leaves a little to the west, and then turning to 
north-east it enters Russian ia, where it gradually declines to 
the east-south-east, and receives from the southern declivity of Mount 
Caucasus the Arakui, or Aragbor, a rapid river, which brings down a 
great mass of water. Below this junction the Kur is a very consider- 
able river, and runs nearly south, passing the large town of Tiflis. So 
far its course is bordered by high, steep, and rocky banks, and it traverses 
a hilly country. Below Tiflis it enters the Plain of Kara, where its 
banks are alternately low and high, the plain being considerably 
elevated above its bed, so that the water of the river cannot be used 
for irrigating any part of it. In this plain several springs of petroleum 
occur, The Kur runs through the plain mostly in an east-south- 
eastern direction, and at its termination its waters are increased by 
those of the Alazan, another powerful river, descending from the 
southern declivity of Mount Caucasus. The Alazan is the ancient 
Alazonius ; the country between it and the Kur is drained by the 
Yori, or Gori, the ancient Cambyses, up which Pompey marched in 
pursuit of Mithridates, B.c, 65, and which joins the Alazana few miles 
above its junction with the Kur. From its junction with the Alazan 
the Kur traverses a hilly country of some extent, and then enters that 
extensive plain which extends along the Caspian Sea from Baku to the 
Bay of Kizil Agatch. This extensive plain is broken by isolated hills 
and numerous salt-marshes. Some of the hills along its northern border 
are mud-volcanoes, and in many places springs of petroleum occur. 


sions in the shape of valleys. They form a table-land from 6000 to 
7000 feet elevated above the sea-level, whose surface presents a suc- 
cession of low hills with gentle declivitiés and small plains between 
them. This is the table-land of Ali-Bagh, on which very few lofty 
summits rise. The climate is very dry, and the vegetation scanty. 
It is mostly used as pasture-ground in summer. In proceeding south- 
ward the country gradually changes its features. The valleys sink 
deeper and the masses between them rise higher, and thus the table- 
land is changed into a mountainous country consisting of high ridges 
with steep acclivities and comparatively narrow valleys between them. 
Some of the ridges attain a great elevation, as the Marannan Moun- 
tains, the Jawar-Tagh, and the Jelooh Mountains; the Jawar-Tagh 
appears to be the highest, and to rise between 12,000 and 13,000 feet 
above the sea. The declivities of the ridges and the valleys present 
a vigorous vegetation in the numerous forests and in the growth of 
the different kinds of grain and vegetables which are cultivated. The 
forests chiefly consist of different kinds of oak, from which immense 
quantities of gall-nuts are collected. In the valleys the European 
Cerealia are raised; and the orchards produce apples, pears, plums, 
and cherries. Many of the valleys open towards the plain of Meso- 
potamia, and these are wider; but the larger number extend from 
north to south, and are seldom more than two miles wide, and 
generally not half so much. 

This portion of Kurdistan is in possession of some tribes of Kurds, 
which were till lately almost independent. Probably more than half 
the population are Mohammedans, and the other half Christians, 
among whom the Nestorians are the most numerous. Their patriarch 
resides in Julamerik, a small town situated in the vale of the river 
Zab-Ala, or Great Zab. Near the southern extremity of this region 
are the towns of AmapryaH and Rowandiz. The town of Rowandiz is 
some iniles west of the peak of Rowandiz. It is built on a tongue of 
land formed by the confluence of two rivers, and contains more than 
1000 houses, and perhaps 10,000 inhabitants. Numerous caravans 
pass between this place and Mosul. They export gall-nuts, madder, 
hides, and tobacco, and bring back several European and Indian 
articles. In ancient times the district just noticed was called Cord- 
yene, or Gordyene, which was occupied by the Karduchi, the ancestors 
of the Kurds, and evidently named from them also. [ARMENIA.] 

The southern portion of Kurdistan, or that which lies between 
36° and 34° N. lat., can hardly be called mountainous, except in its 


Near the banks of the Kur the country is subject to inundations, and 
overgrown with reeds to a considerable distance. The districts nearest 
the sea-coast have a soil impregnated either with salt or petroleum, 
and are completely sterile; but towards the hills and mountains which 
surround the plain the soil is tolerably fertile. About 70 miles from 
its mouth the Kur receives the Aras on the right bank [Aras] and 
becomes navigable for moderate-sized vessels, and is about 140 yards 
wide. About 20 miles from the sea the river divides into several 
branches, of which the outermost are the largest. On the left main 


wealthy place, on account of the productive fishe’ 
on by the inhabitants in the river, and at its mou The fish taken 
here are the same species which are caught at Astrakhan—sturgeon, 
pike, salmon, shad, &c. The delta of the Kur projects several miles into 
the Caspian Sea. The whole course of the river is about 560 miles. 
The district between the Kur and the Aras formerly belonged to 
Persia; the watershed between the two rivers is formed by the Kara- 
and Alilghez Mountains, i and Biberstein ; London 
Geographical Journal, vols. iii. and iv.; Dictionary of Greek and Roman 


Geography.) 
URDISTAN comprehends the larger portion of that mountain 
region which divides the elevated table-land of Iran (Persia) from the 
low plains of Mesopotamia, or Al-Jezireh. The name signifies ‘ Land 
of the Kurds,’ and as this lawless people have spread themselves over 
a large part of Armenia and even into the eastern parts of Asia 
Minor, the term is frequently used in a loose sense so as to include a 
much wider range of country than that to which it propast applies, 
The mountain range of the Erdesh-Dagh, or Arjerosh- oa (38° 20’ 
N. lat.), constitutes the boundary line between Armenia and Kurdistan. 
From this range Kurdistan extends in a south-eastern direction to the 
Persian province of Luristan, or to about 34° N. lat. The greatest width 
of this mountain-region is about 130 miles, and the area of the whole 
mg be about 28,000 square miles, About three-fourths of it are 
the dominion of the sultan, and form portions of the eyalets of 
Baghdad, Mosul, and Van; the remainder belongs to Persia, and consti- 
tutes the province of Kurdistan, of which Kermanshah is the capital. 
The higher mountain region occupies the northern portion, and 
extends from the Erdosh-Tagh to a range which on the west approaches 
the left bank of the Tigris south of Jezireh-ibn-Omar, and extends 
thence in an east-by-south direction across the whole region, being 
overtopped near the boundary-line of Persia by the elevated peak of 
Rowandiz (10,120 feet aboye the sea-level). ‘This range is called at its 
western extremity, where it hardly rises 1000 feet above the sea-level, 
the Soli Range; but in the middle, where it attains 3000 feet and 
more, the EL-Khair Mountains : it is still higher where it approaches 
the table-land of Iran. The whole country between this range and 
the Erdosh-Tagh is mountainous. In the vicinity of its northern 
limits the rocky masses are rarely and not deeply furrowed by depres- 
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which is carried 


tern districts, The surface however is greatly diversified by several 
ranges of hills. Three such ranges may be traced between the banks 
of the Tigris and the Zagros Mountains. ‘These three ranges go by 
the names of the Hamrin Hills, the most south-western, Ali-Tagh, 
the central ridge; and Kara-Tagh, the north-eastern. They run 
parallel to one another from north-west to south-east, The Hamrin 
Hills terminate on the banks of the Tigris between the town of Tekrit 
and the mouth of the Zab-Asfal, or Lesser Zab (near 35° N. lat.); the 
Ali-Tagh, south of the confluence of the Zab-Ala, or Great Zab (near 
36° N. lat.); and the Kara-Tagh joins the El-Khair Mountains south- 
west of the peak of Rowandiz. These ridges are connected with each 
other at several places by hilly tracts. The Turkish part of this region 
is described in the article on the Pashalic of Bacupap; the rest is 
described under Persia, 

The largest river of Kurdistan is the Zab-Ala, or Great Zab. It 
rises in the north-western corner of the table-land of Ali-Bagh, or 
Elbagh [Arment], at an elevation of about 7000 feet above the sea- 
level; receives by its numerous afiluents the drainage of a great part 
of Northern Kurdistan, enters Southern Kurdistan by a narrow glen 
where the Kara-Tagh Mountains are connected with the Khair range, 
and joins the Tigris about 30 miles below Mosul, At the place of 
their confluence the rivers are nearly equal in size. The waters of 
the Tigris are highest in April and May, but in the Zab in June and 
July, for about that season the greater part of the snow with which 
the mountain region is covered during the long winter dissolves, and 
thus the water brought down by this affluent serves during the sammer 
to keep up the level in the lower part of the Tigris. The water of the 
Zab-Ala is much colder than that of the Tigris. The other large 
rivers of Kurdistan are the Zab-Asfal, or Lesser Zab, and the Diydlah. 
They rise in the elevated region dividing Southern Kurdistan from the 
table-land of Iran, and after draining the first-mentioned country they 
fall into the Tigris ; they break through all the lower ridges of Southern 
Kurdistan. The chief towns of this part of Kurdistan are noticed under 
BacupaD, Pashalic of. 

The climate of Kurdistan is excessively cold in winter, when the 
mountainous region is covered with snow for six months in the year. 
The heat in summer in the plains and valleys to the south is very 
oppressive, especially during the north-eastern winds, which suddenly 
raise the temperature 10 degrees and more. When the sherki, or 
north-east wind, does not blow, the changes of the atmosphere are 
very regular in summer, 

The fields of Kurdistan produce wheat, barley, and Indian corn; 
millet and rice are grown only in the lower districts towards the 
banks of the Tigris, Tobacco and cotton are largely cultivated, and 
supply articles of commerce. Legumes, especially lentils, are much 
ore Melons, water-melons, and cucumbers are very abundant, 

he orchards yield figs, pomegranates, olives, oranges, walnuts, apricots, 
peaches, plums, apples, pears, cherries, and abundance rm grapes of 
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good quality; in some places there are plantations of dates. Poplar 
and chinar trees are planted, and among the forest-trees are several 
kinds of oak ; the pear-tree and rose-bush grow wild. 

Sheep, cattle, and horses abound. There are bears, wild hogs, wild 
goats, antelopes, and jackals. Land turtles are frequent, but of small 
size. Bees are very abundant, and honey is a considerable article of 
commerce ; locusts sometimes lay waste a part of the country; birds 
are not numerous, except partridges and quails. 

Minerals appear to be scarce, except building-stone, In the moun- 
tain-region iron and sulphur are met with ; and in some places these 
mines are worked on a small scale. There are several salt-springs in 
the hills between the Lesser Zab and the Diydlab, from which large 
quantities of salt are obtained. Naphtha and petroleum abound, 
especially in the vicinity of Kerkuk. 

Commerce is carried on by caravans, At least one caravan departs 
every month from Suleimaniyeh for the Persian towns of Tabriz and 

They take to Tabriz chiefly goods obtained from Baghdad, 
as coffee, dates, and European and Indian manufactures; and met 
back large quantities of silk for the manufactures of Baghdad, an 
some silk stuffs. The exports to Hamadan consist partly of goods 
obtained from Baghdad, and partly of the produce of the country, 
as tobacco, fruits, honey, gall-nuts, &c. ; the imports consist of butter, 
but especially of the manufactures of Kasbin, as velvets, brocades, 
cotton-goods, &e. The commerce with Kerkuk, which is the chief 
market for the produce of Kurdistan, is very active; from that place 
are brought to Suleimaniyeh gall-nuts, honey, sheep-skins, and cattle; 
and exchanged for fruits, rice, leather, coffee, cotton-stuffs, &c, From 
Northern Kurdistan the chief articles are gall-nuts and manna, which 
are co meg of chiefly at Bitlisand Van. There is also much commerce 
with Mosul and Baghdad, where coffee, dates, and European and Indian 

is are obtained in exchange for the silk brought from Tabriz, and 

r the produce of the country, consisting of sheep, gall-nuts, sumach, 
cheese, butter, gummi, tallow, soap, and tobacco. 

The population of Turkish Kurdistan is estimated at one million, 
of which four-fifths are Kurds, and the remainder Armenians, Persians, 
Jews, and Turks, The Kurdish population of Persian Kurdistan may 
amount to 20,000 individuals, But as a numerous colony of Kurds 
is found in Khorassan, and several tribes are dispersed over the hilly 
region in Mesopotamia, over Armenia, and as far west as Aleppo and 

Taurus range, the whole population of the nation may perhaps 
not fall short of two millions. The Kurds are a stout race of men, of 
dark complexion, with black hair, a large mouth, small eyes, and a 
savage look. They are very regularly built, and attain a great age. 
Their language is derived from the same stock as that of the modern 
Persian, but not having been fixed by writing, it has degenerated 
much more. The name of Kurd signifies a valiant warrior, and is 
therefore adopted as an honourable denomination. A great portion 
of the population is still addicted toa migratory life. Even when 
settled in villages, they leave them in summer, and retire with their 
herds to the adjacent mountain ranges, from which they return when 
the harvest time approaches, Though the Kurds are Mohammedans 
like their neighbours, their women enjoy a much greater degree of 
liberty, and are frequently met with in the streets, Ladies of rauk 
wear a veil, but the women of the middling and lower classes go 
without. The Kurds are noted robbers, Further particulars of this 
people are given under ARMENIA. 

The Kurds were known to the ancients. Xenophon (‘ Anabasis,’ iii.) 
called them Karduchi, and later historians Kordiwi and Gordiani. 
When subject to the kings of ancient Persia, they belonged partly to 
the province of Assyria, and partly to Media, as at present their 
country is divided between Turkey and Persia, The battle Gaugamela 

Arbela) was fought in Kurdistan, near the modern town of Arbil. 

AGHDAD, vol i. 822.) After the time of Alexander their country 
was united to the kingdom of Syria, but was dismembered from it in 
the third century before Christ by the Parthians. It afterwards became 
a part of the new Persian empire, and fell with it under the dominion 
of the khalifs of Baghdad. After the destruction of the khalifat, 
Kurdistan partook of the numerous revolutions in Persia and Meso- 

tamia. The famous sultan Saladin was a Kurd, of the tribe of 

ewandooz, and appears to have got possession at least of a oo of 
the country. But it soon passed under the dominion of the Moguls 
(1258), and finally (1388) was conquered by Timur. After the 
establishment of the Sooffee dynasty (1502), Rardistan constituted a 
part of Persia, and remained so till the 17th century, when the Kurds, 

pressed by the Persians, revolted, and subjected themselves to the 
dominion of the Turkish sultan. , 

(Rich, Narrative of a Residence in Kurdistan ; Heude, Voyage up 
the Persian Gulf, and a Journey overland from India to England ; 
Ainsworth, Shiel, Rawlinson, in London Geographical Journal, vols. 
loge and xi.; Ritter, Hrdkunde von Asien ; Dr. Layard, Nineveh and 
its 


ains ; Discoveries.) 
’ KURILE ISLANDS, a group of islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
extend from Cape Lopatka, the southern extremity of the insula 
of Kamtchatka, in a somewhat curved line to Cape Broughton, the 
north-eastern extremity of the island of Yeso. They are twenty-five 
in number, and are all of volcanic origin, consisting of high masses of 
lava. Ten active volcanoes, some of them 6000 feet high, are known 
to exist on the nineteen northern islands. The vegetation is scanty, 


and on those near Kamtchatka trees do not grow; but the southern 


islands are more fertile, especially Kunashir and Iturup, on which tho 
Japanese have settled. remainder are claimed by the Russians 
as an appen to Kamtchatka, and they even established a settle- 


—— “a (Buvrrroor. 

a large government of Euro Russia, 
50° 20’ and 52° 26’ N. lat., 33° 40’ and 38° bo E. long. It is bounded 
~ — Orel, - by sheer by per tne e, and N. by 

schernigov. Its area is 17,318 square miles, and the population in 
1846 was estimated at 1,680,000. The surface of Ay rovince is 
undulating. It contains no mountains, but is tra by many 
small eminences, There are no large rivers or large lakes, nor are the 
forests extensive. The country is populous, and covered with 
The soil generally consists of a rich mould, of sufficient depth, over a 
thick clayey or loamy bottom; sand or stiff clay occurs rarely, 
and heath and moor still more rarely. The hills consist of clay, marl, 
lime, freestone, and chalk. The principal ‘ 
after being joined by the Oskol, Uloscha, and other rivers, flows into 
the Ukraine, where it joins the Don. Neither the Donetz nor any of 
the other rivers, of which there are 13 large and 495 smaller rivers, is 
navigable throughout. The Sem, orSeim, runs into the Desna, a feeder 
of the Dnieper. Among the rivers that join it is the Swava, which 
comes from Orel, and has many ruins and tumuli on its banks. The 
streams are not frozen over till the beginning of December, and are 
free from ice at the beginning of March. In some parts the 
worm is endemic among the people; and the liver-fluke in the 
The corn occasionally suffers from blight, 

Kursk is one of the most fertile provinces of the empire. The soil 
is so rich that it needs no manure. WVhen it is exhausted, it is suffered 
to lie fallow for three or four years. The system of agri is very 
rude: new ground is broken up with a large plough, drawn by three 
or four yoke of oxen; old lands are turned or scratched up with a 
light plough. The corn is dried and threshed in the field; there are 
no barns, but the grain is deposited in pits in the ground, where it may 
be preserved for six or ten years, only covered with sods or boards, The 


chief products are—rye, wheat, barley, oats, peas, buckwheat, millet, 
poppy, hemp, hops, tobacco, and some Horticulture is very gene 
and successful ; all kinds of garden vegetables are cultivated and thrive 


well. Apples, cherries, various sorts of plums, and pears are grown. 
There is an abundance of hazel-nuts nn wild berries; melons and 
water-melons are grown in the open fields. There is some wood in small 
coppices in most of the circles, but timber and fuel are scarce. Straw 
and dried cow-dung are used for fuel. The crown forests cover an aren 
of only 380 square miles, Wolves, foxes, hares, bustards, partridges, 
and quails abound. The breeding of cattle and sheep is carried on 
very extensively. The horses are of the Russian breed, but nearly 
ual to those of the Ukraine. Oxen alone are employed in agriculture. 
The inhabitants keep numbers of swine and domestic poultry ; and so 
many bees, that honey and wax are articles of exportation. There 
cen, Mb Men The minerals are iron, limestone, flints, and 
tpetre. 

Agriculture and the breeding of cattle are the chief employments: 
very few hands are engaged in manufactures. Such clothing as the 
countryman wants—shirts, stockings, gloves, and caps, are of his own 
manufacture. The manufactures are chiefly in the towns of Kursk 
and Belgorod. The exports consist of the natural productions of the 
country. The mode of transport in the absence of navigable rivers 
and canals is expensive. Products are mostly sent by to the 
Volga and thence to St. Petersburg. Sometimes they are sent by the 
Sethe pe eames ‘a dete partl f little Russians, 

¢ population consists of t, ly o le 
There are few but gece Les psies, The head of the 
Greek Church is the archbishop of Kursk and Belgorod. , 

Kursk, the capital of the government, in 51° 43’ 30" N. lat, 
36° 27’ 45" E. long, is the residence of the milii governor of 
Kursk and Orel, of the civil governor and authorities, and of the arch- 
bishop. It stands on the Tuskara, a feeder of the Seim, at the foot 
of a hill on which there is an old decayed fortress. The town is sur- 
rounded with palisades, the old rampart having been converted into 
walks and gardens, The streets are narrow and crooked, but they 
are paved. There are twelve stone and four wooden churches, two 
convents, an ecclesiastical seminary, a gymnasium, hospital, and 
several manufactories. The population is stated at 26,000. A great 
annual fair is held on a heath at Koreaja Pustinja, a village about 12 
miles from the town. 

Among the other more important towns are Betcorop ; Karalcha, 
on the left bank of a river of the same in the south of the 
province, which has 6 churches, saltpetre and 11,000 inhabit- 
ants: Putiwl, on the Seim, in the west of the province ; A 
10,000: Sudscha, 50 miles S.W. from Kursk; , 7000 : 
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Ryjlsk, west of Kursk, on the Starov-Oskol, in the east of the pro- | area is 3060 square miles. Its population, according to official 
vince, on the Oskol, a feeder of the Donetz: Mikha in the | estimate, in 1851 amounted to 508,016. The geographical and sta- 


, the name of a new province or 
empire, which comprises the circles of 
of Trieste. It is bounded N. by 


province of Udine or Friuli. Its 


y of Quarnero, S. by the Adriatic, | 


tistical details respecting the crownland are given in the articles 
Ausrrra, Gorz, Istrra, and TRIEsTE. 

KUSTRIN. [Branpenzvrc.] 

KUTCH. [Curon; Hinpvsran.] 

KYBER PASS. [Avrenanistay.] 

KYLE. [Ayrsntre.] 

KYSHA. [Atgurtan Istanps.] 


L 


to is situated in the 
Jat. 10° 56” and 11° 50’E. long. ; 
to east is about 60 miles, its breadth 20 miles, 
square miles. The population is about 50,500. 
low, flat, and has much mars The water is 
unhealthy. The soil is extremely fertile, 
all kinds of corn, pulse, flax, hops, potatoes, fruit, timber, 

i a tee The inhabitants have great numbers of horned 
cattle, fish are very abundant. There are four towns in the island. 
Marieboe, situated on a lake nearly in the centre of the island, has 
about 1000 inhabitants. Naskow, or Nakskov, with 2300 inhabitants, 
has a good harbour and considerable trade. Nyestedt, with 800 
inhabitants. Rédbye, with 900 inhabitants. Charles X. of Sweden, in 
his bold march across the frozen Baltic in 1657-8, traversed Laaland in 


his way. 
LAARVIG, [Accrruvvs.] 
LABRADOR. upson’s BAY TERRITORIES, ] 


between 54° 39’ and 54° 57’ 


long. The island is about 10 miles in length, 
5 miles in breadth, and 25 miles in circumference. The population in 
1851 was 780, exclusive of aliens and resident strangers (os efly native 
labourers), amounting to 800, The island is well supplied with good 
water, and contains coal. It was ceded to the British in 1846, and 
Fk vege lea age gealn Mella tg Mang ine Bad 
yy on which the 
narrow and sligh 
of a low flat, 

the level of the sea, and was converted into a marsh du 

area of the Plain probably does not exceed 100 acres. It 
on the inland er tracts of jungle, The 
tolerably good. The unhealthiness of the ee a 
been considerably abated in consequence of the con- 
canal, by which the water is carried off. » 
the north-east point of the island. The 
t the Eastern Archi Company, who in 
5032 tons of coal, of which 938 tons were supplied to 
ing to the British navy. During 1852 there entered 
of an ite burden of 6223 tons; 
of an te burden of 5052 tons. 
at 30,970/.; the exports at 16,5642. 
ports were :—Coal, 5448/.; sago, 28791; birda’-nests, 

; Ly te 16802. ; and camphor, 15597. The principal item of 
revenue is the royalty on coal. Farm licences are increasing in value, 

rentals being obtained at each succeeding sale, 

ACCADIVE ISLANDS, discovered by 


vernment establishment was formed 
-raised ridge on the sea-shore, forming 
p mcbcsmne Peters ate yom We 
ing the 


ey are visited for the coir and nuts 
The of these islands are 
are all small, 
» from east to 


‘Phese islands are based on coral reefs. The south-west monsoon is 
the only wind that prevails with any degree of regularity, the opposite 
or fine-weather monsoon being interrupted in a great measure by the 
proximity of the archipelago to the mainland of Hindustan, The 
seankeest of Anderot projects to the north-east. The islands are low, 
and rise towards the centre with a elichtly undulating surface. The 
chief products are a little rice, a plant not unlike rhubarb, of a most 
acrid pungent taste, sweet potatoes, cocon-nuta, plantains, papaus, and 

Cows are the only quadrupeds on the islands; they are 
vo Ar numerous, There is poultry in small quantities, 
‘total population of the inhabited islands amounts to about 
resemble the inhabitants of the coast of Malabar, and 


are Mohammedans. The four most considerable islands are subject 
to the Bebee, or sovereign of Cananore in Malabar, and the other 
four are ostensibly British. They export to Mangalore cocoa-nuts, 
coir for making cables, a few cowries, and a kind of coarse sugar or 
, made the cocoa-nut tree. The imports consist of rice 

and coarse cotton-cloth. The islands have no safe anchorage. During 
the south-west monsoon all intercourse between them is interrupted, 
and their large boats are sent to the Malabar coast for shelter. 

(Journal of the London Geographical Society, vol. vi.) 

LACCO. [Iscuta. 

LACEDAMON. [Srarta.] 

LA-CHATRE. [Ixpre.] 

LACHLAN RIVER, [Avsrratta. 

LA-CIOTAT. [Bovcnes-pu-RHONE. 


LACOCK. ILTSHIRE. | 
LACO'NICA, called by the Romans Laconia, a country of ancient 
Greece, was bounded W. Messenia, N. by Arcadia and Argolis, 


, 
and FE. and 8. by the sea. mica is along narrow valley, runnin 
from north to south, and lying between two mountain masses whi 
stretch from Arcadia to the southern extremities of the Peloponnesus, 
The western range, which terminated in the promontory of Tanarum, 
now Matépan, the most southerly point of Greece, was called TaYgetus, 
the highest point of which, called Taleton (now St. Elias), is 7902 feet 
high. The eastern terminating in Cape Malea, was known 
the names of Parnon, Thornax, and Zarax. The highest point of 
Mount Parnon, the most northern of the eastern range, is 6355 
feet. The whole of the valley’ is collected in the river 
Eurotas, which flows from the high lands of Arcadia, and is joined by 
the river GEnus, q little above Sparta. From its source to its junction 
with the (Znus the Eurotas flows through a very deep and narrow 
valley, which near Sparta is so much contracted as to leave room for 
little more than the channel of the river. After it leaves Sparta the 
hills recede farther from the river ; but near (noe they again approach 
it for a short distance, and afterwards retire to the west and east 
towards the capes Tanarum and Malea respectively, leaving between 
them a plain of considerable breadth and fertility, through which the 
Eurotas flows to the sea. Between the mountains which form the 
eastern ee weed Aer) the valley of the Eurotas and the sea there was a 
narrow strip of land, which contained the towns of Delium, Minoa, 
and Epidaurus Limera, belonging to Laconica: Prasie, which was 
farther north on the same coast, belonged to Argolis, The area of 
Laconica is probably about 1896 square miles, It forms a nome or 
province of the modern kingdom of Greece, and had in 1852 a popula- 
tion of 87,801. 

The district of Thyreatis, on the borders of Argolis, was an object 
of early contention between os and Lacedjmon, (Herod. i. 82.) 
It originally belonged to Argolis, but was conquered by the Spartans 
about 3B,¢. 547, in whose possession it remained till the decline of 
Sparta, when it was recovered by Argos, In the time of Pausanias it 
was included in Argolis. (Pausan., ii. 38, sec. 5.) 

The southern projection of the Taygetus between the Laconian and 
Messenian gulfs is now called Mani, the country of the Maniotes, 
who always maintained their independence against the Turks. The 
slopes of Taygetus are clothed with forests of dark green pine, The 
range is rich in iron, marble, and green porphyry. 

he snow remains on the highest points of Tay , in the neigh- 
bourhood of Amyclw, to the month of June: the streams on the 
eastern slope of this mountain range are abundant. The orange-tree 
flourishes at Mistra, near the ancient Sparta, and fills the air with 
= perfume at a time when the summits of Ta getus are still wrapped 
n snow. 

Colonel Leake describes the soil of Laconica as “in general a poor 
mixture of white clay and stones, difficult to plough, and better 
suited to olives than corn” (‘ Morea,’ i, 148), This description is in 
conformity to that of Euripides, who says that “it possesses much 
arable land, but difficult to work” (quoted by Strabo, viii. 366). 
Strabo.informs us that there were some valuable stone-quarriecs near 
Tenarum and in the mountains of Taygetus (viii. p. 367). Laconica 
was subject, in common with the southern countries of Greece, to 
earthquakes, the most remarkable of which occurred B.c, 462, and 


coueoreg the whole of the city of Sparta with the exception of five 
ouses, 
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LADRONE ISLANDS, 


Laconica is well described by Euripides as difficult of access to an 
enemy. (Strabo, viii. 366.) On the west the range of Tafgetus 
formed an almost insuperable barrier to an invading force ; and on 
the north there were only two natural by which the country 
could be entered; one by the valley of the Upper Eurotas, as the 
course of that river above § may be termed, and the other by 
the valley of the Enus. Both of these natural openings led to Sparta, 
which shows how admirably the capital was situated for purposes of 
defence. The want of good harbours on the coast also protected it 
from invasion by sea; and the possession of the island of Cythera, at 
the entrance of the Laconian Bay, which contained several good 
harbours, was therefore always considered by the Lacedgemonians as 
a point of great importance. Gythium, on the coast of the mainland, 
was the naval station of the Spartans. 

There were no towns of any importance in Laconica, with the 
exception of Sparta. [Srarra.] One of the most ancient towns was 
iogse. the residence of the Achwan kings, situated a little. sou’ 
of Sparta, in a fertile plain. In the time of Pausanias it : 
become a small place, but contained many temples and works of 
art (Pausan., iii. 18,); and its temple of Apollo is described by Polybius 
as superior to almost all the other temples of Laconica, (Polyb. v. 
p. 367, Casaub.) The inhabitants of the rugged district of 
Seiritis, which lay to the south of Arcadia, between Tegea and the 
valley of the Upper Eurotas, enjoyed peculiar honours and privileges. 
They formed a separate body in the Spartan army, and were oer dy 
stationed on the Toft wing. (Thucyd., v. 67; Xenoph., ‘ Rep. Laced.,’ 
xii. 8; ‘Cyrop.,’ iv. 2, sec. 1.) After the invasion of Laconica, B.c. 369, 
they revolted from the Spartans. (Xenoph., ‘ Hell.’ vii. 4, sec. 21.) 
They appear to have been of Arcadian race. 

The Leleges, according to the most ancient traditions of Laconica, 
were the earliest inhabitants. (Pausan., iii. 1, sec. 42.) Lelex, the 
first king, was succeeded by his son Mules, who left the kingdom to 
his son Eurotas. According to the same traditions Eurotas, dying 
without children, bequeathed the kingdom to Lacedwmon, the son of 
Jupiter and Tajgeta, who married Sparta, the pag ac of Eurotas, 
The sovereignty is said to have remained in his ily till shortly 
before the Trojan war, when the descendants of Pelops, Menelaus, and 
Agamemnon obtained ion of the country by marrying Clytem- 


nestra and Helen, the daughters of Tyndareus, the last monarch of | i 


the ancient dynasty. At the time of the Trojan war we find the 
country in the possession of the Achzans, who cual settled in 
Laconica at a very early period, and probably conquered the Leleges, 
Menelaus was succeeded by Orestes, and Orestes by Tisamenus, during 
whose reign Peloponnesus was invaded by the Dorians, 

After the conquest of the country Laconica was assigned to Aristo- 
demus, or his sons Eurysthenes and Procles, for, according to the 
general tradition, Aristodemus did not live to enter Laconica, Strabo 
relates, on the authority of Ephorus (viii. p. 364), that Eurysthenes 
and Procles divided Laconica into six districts, over which they set 
governors with the title of kings. During the reign of Eurysthenes 
the conquered people were admitted to an equality of political rights 
with the Dorians; but his successor Agis deprived them of these 
privileges. The condition of the original inhabitants of the land, 
and their relation to their Dorian rulers, as well as the remaining 
history of the country, belong to the history of Sparta. 

(Strabo, lib. viii; Pausanias, Laconica; Leake, Morea; Gell, 
Itinerary of Greece; Miller, Dorians; Thiersch, De U Etat Actuel de 
la Gréece ; Thirlwall, History of Greece.) 

LA-COTE-ST-ANDRE. | [istne.] 

LADAKH is a kingdom in Asia, situated to the east of Cashmere, 
from which it is separated by that branch of the Himalaya Mountains 
which is called the Tibet Panjahl range. According to Moorcroft its 
area is equal to half that of England. It has the figure of a triangle, 
whose longest side runs from Bissahir genre along the moun- 
tain range to Cashmere. North of it lie Baltistan, or Little Tibet, 
and Khotan in the Chinese province of Thian-shan-Nanlu, From the 
last-mentioned country it is divided by the nearly unknown mountain 
chains of Kuenluen and Kara-korum. East of it is Chang-tang, a 
province belonging to Tibet. 

Ladakh is a part of the elevated table-tand which is supported by 
the Himalaya system, and divided by it from the low Ay ins of the 
Ganges and Indus. Its elevation above the valley of the Indus can 
hardly be less than 10,000 feet. The mountain ranges which traverse 
the country in a directiun nearly parallel to the course of the Indus, 
rise in their highest parts to between 22,000 and 23,000 feet above 
the sea, Through the middle of the country runs the valley of the 
river Indus, here called Sing-ke-tse, This river, after passing Gertope, 
enters Ladakh at its southern extremity, where its valley is upwards 
of two miles wide. It continues to be wide as far as 33° 12’ N. lat., 
78° 50’ Ki. long., where it breaks through a central range and rushes 
with great impetuosity into the plain on which Leh, the capital of 
the country, is built. The plain is extensive and well peopled, but 
the country bordering it on the north is unknown. : 

The Indus, which traverses the country in a north-north-western 
direction, receives here several considerable tributaries, of which the 
Shayuk, the most important, joins the Indus below Leh, There are 
several lakes in this country, most of which are salt, and furnish 


great quantities of that article, The largest of these lakes is that 
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of oie manly which is from 20 to 25 miles long, with a width of 8 
or 10 m ; 

As the surface of the country is so clevated above the sca, its 
climate and productions do not correspond to its latitude (80° to 35°). 
The whole country is covered with snow in winter, and most of the 
mountains are so even in the month of June, The winters are long 
and severe, and all the rivers are covered with ice, which facilitates 
travelling in this season, just as in the northern countries of reper 
The people are mostly clad in fur, as in Russia, 
summers are hot and dry. Rain does not appear to be frequent. 

The plain about Leh, though of moderate fertility, is well cultivated, 
which is the case with other districts of less extent. Wheat, barley 
and lucerne are grown to a great amount, In some districts a 
of barley is raised which resembles wheat; in others cotton is 
cultivated in small quantities. Turnips are grown very extensively, 
Wood is scarce: poplars and some other trees are planted in the 
— tracts, 

@ pastures occupy a large of the coun’ The cattle are 
small and of three ifferent Am common pesky chowry-tailed 
cattle (Yaks), and a third kind called ‘tho,’ a mixed breed between 
the two former. Asses are rather numerous, as well an gaeles which 
also live in a wild state, But the shawl goat is not in the 
country. Sheep are numerous, and among there is a small race 
called the ‘ gag aay which produces excellent wool. Horses are 
pretty’common. On the uncultivated plains a species of wild horse 
is found, called by Moorcroft ‘Equus Kiang.’ Among the domestic 
animals is the dog, which is large and strong. The animal from which 
musk is obtained is abundant in the mountains. 

The sands of most of the rivers which fall into the Indus contain 
small particles of gold; these are collected in several Other 
metals are not mentioned. Saltpetre and sulphur also are found, 
and supply materials for gunpowder, which is made in considerable 
quantities. 

Leh, or Lei, the capital of the country, contains 
croft, 1000 houses, each several stories high and su’ 
There are several 
shops. Leh is a 
shawl-wool, and 


built, 


ungong Lake, is another place of con- 
families, and is 
connected with Hindustan by the way of Kunawar i 
(Hoaraya.] 

The inhabitants of Ladakh belong to the same race as 
ants of Tibet, pe | are a very industrious and 
well some with the — of Trechgecte ised life, Their 
surroun y mountains they have preserved their independence, 
though on all sides bordering on neighbours much more powerful than 
themselves. Their sovereign, who resides at Leh, is called 


Leh to Roodok, and thence to Gertope along the Indus; from Gertope 
it seems to cross mountain ranges to L’Hassa. From Roodok tue 
road to Kunawar traverses a table-land, and then descends to tue 
Paruti River, a tributary of the Spiti, which falls into the Sutlyj, 
Kunawar is that country which occupies the tract where these three 
rivers join. The road from Leh to ere and the Panjal 
westward over the Tibet Panjahl Mountains by the elevated mountain- 
pass of Naubuck Nai Mallik. Ladakh is called Tibet by the Cashme- 
rians, The road from Leh to Yerkand is by far the most: difficult 
and dangerous : it crosses the high mountain range of Kara-korum and 
the whole mountain system of the Kuenluen, and traverses wide 
mountain tracts which are nearly uninhabited. 

The principal object of this extensive commerce is the wool of the 
goats, which is used in the manufacture of shawls. It is brought 
rom Gertope to Leh, and thence conveyed to Cashmere and the 
Panjab; 800 horse-loads are said to be carried annually by this route, 
The merchants of Kunawar bring to Roodok sugar, tobacco, cotton 
and woollen cloths, indigo, swords, copper, tin, iron, paper, rice, and 
spices. They take in return salt, borax, gold-dust, tea, and shawl- 


wool, 

(Transactions of the Asiatic Society; Journal of the London 

iphical Society; Asiatic Journal ; Ritter; Erkunde, 

LADOGA, LAKE. [Russia.] 

LADRONE ISLANDS, so called from the thievish disposition of 
the natives at the time of their discovery by Magalhaens (1521), are 
also called Mariane Islands, in honour of the queen of Philip 1V. of 
Spain, who caused them to be settled. They extend in a northern 
and southern direction between 13° and 20° 30’ N. lat, 144° and 
145° 30’ E. long., and are about twenty in number. They are mostly 
of a volcanic character, and even in modern times some of the 
volcanoes have been in activity, Like other islands of this description 


LAEKEN. 
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their surface is broken, and rises to high hills and even to mountains ; 
but the soil, wherever it can be cultivated, is of great fertility. Being 
to trade-winds the climate cago a: bys ed 
ir geographical position. Nearly every kind of 
intertropical product thrives on these islands, which produce cotton, 
sugar, cacao, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, plantains, 
The Spaniards have introduced most of these 
as the llama, from Peru, which is said to thrive on 
rses, mules, and asses are numerous. The 


alderona de Apura, which is also fortified. 
haleedligune notoriety from the stay there 
distinguished seaman Anson, and from the extensive ruins, 
which indicate that these islands were once inhabited by a people well 
The aboriginal inhabitants, 
f the Spanish settlement in the 
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lake touches level plain of Lombardy. 
iore are the Toccia or Tosa, 
receives an outlet 
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boundary between the two states to its 

The lake abounds with fish. Steamers ply on 
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middle of the length of lake, and in its broadest 
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pine, and cypress trees, forming a grove rising in th 
the water, and contrasting by its perpetual verdure with the 
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e vine, and the fig-tree thrive luxuriantly around. The 
air of enchantment, but art is too apparent, and the 
prefer the more simple beauty of the Isola Madre. 
The Isola dei Pescatori is inhabited chiefly by fishermen, and has 
ing remarkable ; neither has the Isolino, 
LAGO SALPI and LAGO SALVI. ([Cariranata,] 
GONEGRO. [Basiticata.] 
Scene rare eee 
_ LA-GUERCHE, [itx-e7-Vitarse.] 
LA-GUIOLLE. [Averron.] 
LAGUNA. [Brazu.] 
LA-HAYE-DES-CARTES. [Ixpre-E1-Lotre.] 
LAHN, RIVER. [Rutz] 
LAHORE. [Htypustay.] 
LAHSA. [AnabiA.] 
LVAIGLE. [Ornx.] 
LAINDON, or LANGDON, [Essex.] 


; 


LAISSAC. [Avryrroy.] 

LALINDE. [Dorpoenr.] 

LA-LOUPE. [Evre.] 

LAMBALLE. [C6res-pu-Norp.] 

LAMBERHURST.. [Kenv.] 

LAMBESC. [BovucHEs-Du-RH6NE.] 

LAMBETH. [Lonpon.] 

LAMBOURN, or CHIPPING LAMBOURN, Berkshire, a market- 
town in the parish of Lambourn, is situated in 51° 30’ N. lat., 1° 33’ 
W. long., distant 20 miles S.W. by 8. from Abingdon, and 65 miles 
W. from London. The population of the parish of Lambourn in 1851 
was 2577. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Berks and 
diocese of Oxford. The town of Lambourn is situated upon the little 
river Lambourn, which falls into the Kennet at Newbury. In the 
market-place is a tall plain pillar, with an ornamented capital. The 
church is a very handsome cruciform structure of transition Norman 
and early English styles, with some windows of the decorated and 
perpendicular styles. The market held on Friday is of ancient date, 
but has much declined. There are four annual fairs, 

LAMEGO, [Bzra.] 

LAMLASH. [Array,] 

LAMPETER, Cardiganshire, a market-town, municipal and 
parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the 
parish of Lampeter-Port-Stephen, is situated in 52° 7’ N. lat. 4° 3’ 
W. long., distant 29 miles by N. from Cardigan, and 209 miles 
W. by N. from Lond The population of the borough of Lampeter 
in 1851 was 907. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of 
Cardigan and diocese of St. David’s. The borough is a contributary 
to the Card district of boroughs in returning one member to the 
Im Parliament. Lampeter Poor-Law Union contains 14 parishes 

. townships, with an area of 74,200 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 9883. 

The town is pleasantly situated on the left bank of the river Tei 
at the foot of the Tregaron Downs. Besides the parish church, whi 
was rebuilt in 1836, there are places of worship for Wesleyan and 
Calvinistic Methodists and Independents; a National school, and a 
Free Grammar school. An agricultural society has been established 
here. A county court is held. The market is on Saturday; and 
there are 11 fairs in the course of the year. St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, founded in 1822 by Bishop Burgess, was incorporated in 
1828, and received by a supplementary charter in August 1852, 
authority to grant the degree in Bachelor of Divinity. The course of 
instruction is ted especially for Welsh students, but others are 
admitted. The co ts at the end of the term a certificate to 
students who have satisfucto ily completed their theological course ; 
which is accepted by most of bishops as a qualification to become 
candidates for orders. About 30 scholarships and exhibitions are 
attached to the college, and it possesses a library of 30,000 volumes. 
The college buildi erected in 1827 from a design by C. R. 
Cockerell, R.A., stand on an elevated site near the town, and form a 
quadrangle of a picturesque appearance: they accommodate about 
70 students: the number of students in 1851 was 50. The annual 
income of the college is about 3000/. 

LA-MURE. [Isére.] 

LANARK, ire, Scotland, a royal and parliamen burgh 
and market-town, in the parish of Lanark, is situated on a hill rising 
from the river Clyde, where it is joined by the Mouse Water. It is 
distant about 29 miles S.W. from Edinburgh, and 29 miles 8.E. from 
Glasgow by railway, and occupies nearly the centre of Lanark county. 
The population of the burgh in 1851 was 5008, The town is governed 
by a provost and 16 councillors, and unites with Airdrie, Falkirk, 
Hamilton, and Linlithgow in returning one member to the Imperial 
Parliament. 

The town is of great ey. Kennett II. assembled the states 
of the realm here in 978, and it had been constituted a royal burgh 
before the time of Malcolm IV. Its latest charter was given by 
Charles I. In the town are many handsome houses built of freestone, 
which is extensively quarried for this purpose in the adjoining parish 
of Carluke. ‘The chief public buildings are the cane bank, 
county-hall, prison, parish church, and grammar school. In March 
1851 there were 8 places of worship in Lanark, of which 2 were of the 
Established Church, 2 of the United Presbyterian Church, 2 of the 
Independent Connexion, one of the Free Church, and one of the Roman 
Catholic communion. There is an Endowed Free school for poor 
children. In the town are subscription libraries, a mechanics institu- 
tion, which had 40 members in 1851, and 150 volumes in its library, 
a savings bank, and several friendly societies, Fairs are held seven 
times in the year. 

New Lanark is a well-built village to the south-west of Lanark 
town. It lies low upon the right bank of the Clyde, and is com- 
pletely surrounded by beautifully wooded hills. It contains a cotton 
gr inet ; 

LANARKSHIRE, sometimes called CLYDESDALE, an inland 
county in the west of Scotland, bounded N. and N.W. by the counties 
of Stirling and Dumbarton, W. and S.W. by those of Renfrew and 
Ayr S., 5.W., and 8.E. by Dumfriesshire and Peeblesshire, E, and 

-E, by Peeblesshire, Linlithgowshire, and Edinburghshire, is com- 
prised een 55° 14’ and 55° 57’ N. lat 3° 20’ and 4° 20’ W. long. 
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The greatest length of the county is 52 miles; itagreatest width is 34 
miles; and its superficial extent is 631,719 statute acres, or 987 square 
miles, The population in 1841 was 426,972; in 1851 it was 530,169, 
The county returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. 

Surface, Soil, Geology, dc.— Lanarkshire is divided into three principal 
districts or wards, to each of which is appointed a sheriff-substitute. 
Its surface is so various that it will be convenient to notice the local 
peculiarities of each ward under separate heads. 

The Upper or Southern Ward, of which the ancient burgh of Lanark 
is the chief town, includes that extensive portion of the county which 
lies between the counties of Peebles, Dumfries, and Ayr. It consti- 
tutes more than one-half of the county, and consists principally of 
mountains, hills, and moorish lands, which do not appear susceptible 
of much improvement. About two-thirds of this district may be 
called moor-pasture, the remaining part being occupied by arable and 
meadow lands, orchards, &c. 

The geology and mineralogy of this part of the county are important, 
Rich seams of excellent coal, from two to seven feet in thickness, are 
advantageously wronght in the northern part of this district, at 
Wilsontown. The Wilsontown coal-field lies in an oval basin bearing 
north-east and south-west. It is of considerable extent, but full of 
what are called ‘ troubles ;’ that is, throwings up or down of the seams 
of coal, sometimes to the extent of 50 feet. In the immediate vicinity 
of this coal-field are the Wilsontown iron-works, the supply of iron- 
stone being reputed to be here inexhaustible. Sandstone (of a beautiful 
white colour, well adapted for building), whinstone, and limestone, 
are all abundant, and are extensively used. The lead-mines in the 
parish of Crawford are very productive, and have been continuously 
worked from a remote period. Gold and silver are disseminated in 
minute particles through the superincumbent clay, but the quantity 
is too small to repay the expense of its extraction. Records exist 
which state that at one time specimens of native gold were sometimes 
met with here from one ounce to several ounces in weight. In the 
vicinity of the lead-mines copper and antimony have been found, and 
attempts have been made to work them, but without success. Among 
the more elevated mountains of this part of the county are abundant 
quarries of slate, but their distance from towns, causing great expense 
of carriage, precludes their being profitably worked. 

The arable portion of this ward is confined to the banks of the Clyde 
and of the streams which are contributory to it. The highest ground 
is in the parish of Crawford where the Clyde has its source, and where 
the mountains appear crowded together. The principal elevations 
are Tintoe, in the united parishes of Wiston and Roberton (2310 
fect); and the range of the Lowthers in the parish of Crawford, and 
near the borders of Dumfriesshire, of which the greatest height is 
3100 feet, 

The Middle Ward, of which Hamilton is the chief town, is about 
half the extent of the Upper Ward. In this ward the elevation of the 
land is considerably diminished, and it declines towards the north- 
west. The moor and coarse pasture-land does not here form one-half 
of the soil. The prevailing soil is of a clayey nature intermixed with 
rand, and varies considerably in colour, composition, and degree of 
fertility. The usual term of leases is 19 years, Oats and barley form 
the principal crops, but there is also much wheat raised. The farm- 
buildings are generally good and substantial. Farming operations 
are much better understood than formerly, and draining is generally 
attended to. 

This ward is also rich in minerals, containing an abundance of 
whinstone, sandstone, ironstone, and coal. The coal-seams vary from 
two to nine feet in thickness, and abound chiefly in the northern part 
of the district. The ironstone occurs both in masses and in seams, 
In the western part of the district limestone abounds, 

The Lower or Northern Ward is of limited extent. It contains the 
city of Glasgow and the parishes os that city, and is in the 
centre of the great coal district of Scotland, In Calder parish, besides 
numerous iron-furnaces and ironstone- and coal-mines, there are 
immense fields of fire-clay varying from 4 to 19 feet in thickness, and 
the quality is caaidareh equal to the Stourbridge clay. In their 
vicinity are extensive works for the manufacture of crucibles, &c. 
Many of the mosses in this district have been reclaimed, and they are 
being lessened by peat-cutting, so that upon many of them oats, rye- 
grass, and wheat are now grown. The greater part of the tilled land 
is sown with onts, which also constitute the chief spring corn. 

Climate, Agriculture, d&c.—The climate of the county is almost as 
various os its soil. The Lower Ward, being more open to the sea- 
breezes which prevail from the west and south-west, is comparatively 
temperate; intense frost is seldom of long continuance, and deep 
anows are rare: at the same time the elevated lands in the counties 
of Renfrew and Dumbarton, intercepting the vapours with which the 
westerly winds are neually saturated, occasion the frequent fall of 
heavy showers, The barometric and thermometric variations in the 
Middle Ward are more uniform, but in the Upper Ward they are 
sudden, and there also the climate is unusually severe, The snow 
sometimes lies for weeks in the mountain roads of the southern part 
of the county. 

Nearly three-fourths of the land of Lanarkshire belong to 1a’ 

prietors. A considerable extent of inclosed land is kept constantly 
n grass, and let out from year to year for pasture, especially in the 
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neighbourhood of the towns and important Throughout the 
county the system has been prometel with grt success. The 
cows are generally of the Ayrshire The sheep are m black- 
faced. The draught horses of Clydesdale are held in great 
in the north of England and the south of Scotland. Pasturage is chiefly 
attended to in the Upper Ward; farming is the chief employment 


of po arses in the ae — Wards. 

'ydesdale is famous for its fruit—apples, plums, pears, gooseberries, 
&e. The wuiipat dhaaedaaliantayintis x ae ap Jay ee 
erred a of the income of the landlords, all of whom, 
argest proprietors 
purchasers ore 


Hydrography, mi i 
county is the Clyde (the Glotta of Tacitus, ‘Agric.’ c. 28), 


proceeds from Port Eglinton, on the south side of Glasgow, through 
Govan, and thence to the counties of Renfrew and Ayr. The Forth 
wal Clyde Canal traverses a portion of the north-western corner of 
the county. 

The Sad are all well constructed, and kept in excellent repair, 
Glasgow is the centre of a series of railways, the most important of 
which are—the Caledonian, which traverses the whole county; the 
rete and Glasgow railway; and the Glasgow and South-Western 

way. 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—For judicial and administrative per the 
county is divided, as already mentioned, into three wards. A sheriff. 
substitute also resides at Airdrie, a portion of the Middle Ward having 
been created for this purpose a separate jurisdiction. Ecclesiastically 
the county proper is divided into 37 parishes. The most important 
town is Giascow, the commercial capital of Scotland. Lanark and 
Hamitton, the chief towns of the Upper and Middle Wards, are 
described under their respective titles. Besides these, the county 
contains the towns of ArrpRIz, Calderbank, Carluke, Coatbridge, 
Govan, Rutherglen, Stonehouse, Strathaven, and Wishawton, ; 

Calderbank, population 2872 in 1851, in Old Monklantl parish, is a 
town of recent origin, and dependent on the coal- and iron-mines in 
the neighbourhood. 

Carluke, population 2845, ia a small town and burgh of barony in 
the eter of Carluke. Many of the inhabitants are weavers. In the 
neighbourhood coal, ironstone, and limestone are extensively 
In the parish are Mauldslie Castle, formerly the seat of the H; 
family, and Lee, the seat of the Lockharts, where is preserved the 
famous ‘ Lee penny,’ noticed by Sir Walter Scott in ‘The Talisman,’ 
The parish church, Free Church, and chapels for United and Original 
Seceders, are the public buildings situated in the burgh, which has 
also several schools and a savings bank. : 

Coatbridge, population 8564, like the other towns and villages in 
the extensive parish of Old Monkland, is chiefly dependent on the 
coal- and iron-mines. The Monkland Canal is here crossed by a 
wooden viaduct, The Coatbridge station of the Monkland railway is, 
94 miles from Glasgow. There are a Free and a United Presb; i 
church, and a mechanics institution, which in 1851 had 140 members, 
with 700 volumes in the library belonging to it, 

Govan, population 3131, about 2 miles W. by N. from Glasgow on 
the left bank of the Clyde, possesses several large a teen yards. 
The church is rather a pretentious ee but a | imitation of 
the gothic style. The Free and the United Presbyterian Churches 
have places of worship, In the parish are situated the Observatory 
and the Royal Botanic Garden connected with Glasgow University. 
The town is connected with Glasgow by a line of elegant villas. 

Rutherglen, one of the most ancient royal burghs in Scotland, and 
now a parliamen burgh, in the parish of Rutherglen, is situated 
on the left bank of the Clyde, 2 miles E. from Glasgow. The 
lation of the parliamentary burgh in 1851 was 6514; that of the 
municipal burgh was 6947. The burgh is governed by a provost and 
17 councillors. It unites with Dumbarton, Kilmarnock, Port Glasgow, 
and Renfrew in returning one member to the Imperial Parliament. 
In Rutherglen church, in February 1297, a treaty of peace was con- 
eluded between the Seotch and the English, The town consists of 
one main street; it is lighted with gas. The only Pip buildings 
are the town-hall, the parish church, and san for the Free and the 
United Presbyterians. The inhabitants are chief, et in hand- 
loom weaving. Two important fairs are held he town is 
connected with the suburbs of pa 8 by an old narrow bridge. 
There is here a station of the Caledonian railway, 

Stonehouse, population 2086, is in the parish of Stonehouse, in the 
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Middle Ward of the county, near Hamilton. 
Pgdor§ there are chapels for the Free and the United Presbyterian 
Churches. 

Strathaven is a burgh of barony and market-town in the parish of 
Avondale: the population in 1851 was 4274. It is chiefly inhabited 
by weavers, who are however in many cases the owners of the houses 
in which they reside. Cattle and cheese are the staple objects of 
traffic. The town is old, and the streets are narrow, but lighted with 
gas. In the town are several schools, a Free church, three chapels 
for United Presbyterians, and a public library. Inthe neighbourhood 
is the old castle of Strathaven, near which are many neat villas. 

Wishawton, population 3373, is in the parish of Cambusnethan. In 
the erst ewe numerous coal- and iron-works. 

The following villages, with their populations in 1851, may be 
mentioned :— 

Biggar, population 1530, is a picturesque village in the parish of 

iggar, lying on both banks of the Biggar Water, a tributary of the 

. The vi dates as a burgh of barony and market-town 

from the middle of the 15th century. The inhabitants are principally 
weavers. The church is a cruciform edifice of the 16th century. 
There are two chapels for United vi gf baiona and a scientific insti- 
tution, which has 40 members and a library of 200 volumes. The 
remains of several ne are in the parish, Roman utensils 
and coins have been ionally found. Blantyre, population of the 
parish 2848, about 7 miles 8.E. from Glasgow, possesses extensive 
cotton-spinning works. The ruins of Blantyre Priory have been 
referred to under Bornwett, ‘There is here a station of the Glasgow 
and Hamilton branch of the Caledonian railway. Busby, a village 
weet in East Kilbride parish, but chiefly in the parish of Mearns, 
ire, has ee print-fields and cotton-spinning works. 

There is here a for United Presbyterians. Cambuslang, parish 
population 3306, isa village 4 miles E. from Glasgow. Here is a 
station of the Caledonian railway. Cambusnethan, population of the 
parish 8621, in the middle ward of the county, is sdicsabily situated 
in the midst of the orchard district. On the borders of the parish are 
the extensive Shotts Iron-Works. Cambusnethan House, a fine castel- 
lated mansion, stands on the right bank of the Clyde, about 2 miles 
S.W. from the be ME aera population 1525, is an agricultural 


village and ancient hh of barony in the of Douglas. Besides 
the church there are chapels for Free, United, and Reformed 
Pres jans. In the neighbourhood are the new and splendid seat 


of the 
the ‘Castle Dangerous’ of Sir Walter Scott. Part of the old church 
is still preserved, and contains several interesting monuments of the 
ancient Douglases, among which is that of the ‘good Sir James,’ who 
carried Bruce’s heart to the Holy Land. Gartsherrie, a village in Old 
Monkland parish, has an elegant church. In the village are extensive 
iron-works; and in the parish are the Dundyvan, Clyde, Calder, and 
other iron-works, all extensive, and all contributing to the great iron- 
trade of Glasgow. There is here a station of the Caledonian railway. 
Kilbride, East, lation 1113, an agricultural village and burgh of 
barony, about 8 miles 8.E. from Glasgow. Limestone is extensively 
in this parish. The milk, butter, and cheese, the chief 
ucts of the farms of the district, are sent to Glasgow. There are 
a Free and a United Presbyterian church, and a subscription 
library with 1220 volumes. Leadjills is a mining village in Crawford 
= on the borders of Dumfriesshire. The mining operations have 
somewhat diminished of late years. Partick isa populous old 
village on the river Kelvin, just d the western oenaaly of the 
poe al wa : arth sateen by the ae bie gtd Ma 
i t is partl the Barony parish ; the ter part is in 

ish of Govan. There are a Free church, we ea for United 
i and a society called the Partick Popular Institution, 
which had 65 members in 1851. The archbishop of Glasgow in 

former times had a country-house here, 

History, Antiquities, 4&c.—Many interesting eventa have occurred 
within the limits of this county; but they have generally been 
referred to in treating of the different spots where they occurred. 
The battle of Drumelog, which preceded the slaughter of Bothwell 
Bridge, took place on Drumelog Moor, in the parish of Strathaven. 
The church of Rutherglen was the spot chosen by Menteith to arrange 
for the betrayal of Wallace. The remains of the successive occupants 
of this district have been found in various parts of the county, 
throughout the whole of which are scattered remnants of the baronial 
towers and of the ecclesiastical buildings of the feudal period. 

Tredustry, &c.—Before the commencement of the last century 
Lanarkshire was not remarkable either for commerce or manufactures, 
At the time of the Union a considerable trade was carried on in the 
towns and villages, in collecting yarn for English markets, and many 
branches of the linen manufacture had been brought to considerable 
= sie The rapid rise of the city of Glasgow has led to the 

iscontinuance of most of the small establishments in the county. 
Those which now exist are subordinate branches of the extensive 
establishments of Grascow, which city, with its suburbs, com- 
prehends the greater part of the population, manufactures, and 
Pao of the ie In Le there was only one savings bank 
county, at ow. e amount owing to depositors on 
November 20th 1852 was 565,4690. 4s, a 


Douglas family and the remains of the ancient Douglas Castle, 


Besides the parish | 


Religious Worship and Education.—According to the returns of the 
Census of 1851, it appears that there were then in the county 279 
places of worship, of which 59 belonged to the Free Church, 57 to 
the Established Church, 52 to the United Presbyterian Church, 27 
to Independents, 13 to Roman Catholics, 10 to Episcopalians, 9 to 
Baptists, 7 to Wesleyan Methodists, 6 to Mormons, 5 to Reformed 
Presbyterians, 4 to Primitive Methodists, 3 to Original Seceders, 3 to 
the Evangelical Union, and 2 to Quakers. The total number of sittings 
provided was175,319. The number of Sabbath schools in the county 
was 622, of which 235 belonged to the Free Church, 113 to the 
Established Church, 107 to the United Presbyterian Church, 33 to 
Independents, 12 to Wesleyan Methodists, 8 to Episcopalians, and 6 
to Baptists. The total number of Sabbath scholars was 60,119. The 
number of day-schools was 531; namely, 281 public schools with 
36,382 scholars, and 250. private schools with 16,886 scholars. There 
were 172 evening schools for adults with 6811 scholars, of whom 2594 
were females. There were 29 literary and scientific societies in the 
county with 8740 members, and 53,351 volumes in the libraries 
belonging to them. 

LANARK, NEW. ([Layars.] 

LANCASHIRE, a northern coutly of England, is bounded N. by 
Cumberland and Westmorland, N.E. and E. by Yorkshire, 8S. by 
Cheshire, and W. by the Irish Sea. Its form is irregular: the district 
of Furness on the north-western side of the county is separated from 
the rest by the Bay of Morecambe, and by a narrow strip of the 
county of Westmorland. Its greatest length, not including Furness, 
is from the ‘ Counties Stone,’ at the junction of the three counties of 
York, Westmorland, and Lancaster, to the bank of the Mersey, south 
of Prescot, about 64 miles; the greatest breadth is from Redmer’s 
Head, east of Rochdale, to Formby Point on the Irish Channel, nearly 
45 miles. The greatest length of Furness is from the neighbourhood 
of Ambleside at the head of Windermere to Rampside, at the western 
extremity of Morecambe Bay, 23 or 24 miles; the test breadth 
from the Duddon to the Winster about 13 miles. The long narrow 
island of Walney and some smaller ones are at the southern extremity 
of this detached portion. The whole county is comprehended between 
53° 20’ and 54° 25’ N, lat., 2° 0’ and 3° 16’ W. long. The area is 
estimated at 1905 square miles, or 1,219,221 statute acres; the popu- 
lation in 1841 was 1,667,054; in 1851 it was 2,031,236. In size 
Lancashire is the sixth county in England, being somewhat smaller 
than Northumberland, and rather larger than Hampshire ; in popula- 
tion it was exceeded in 1831 by Yorkshire and Middlesex; im 1841, 
and 1851 it was the most populous county in England. 

Surface and Coast-line—The inland part of Furness is an integral 
part of the Cumbrian Mountains, and is marked by the features which 
characterise Cumberland. Mountains rising to the elevation of 
between 2000 and 3000 feet are separated by narrow valleys watered 
by mountain-streams, or occupied by lakes, Towards the coast the 
mountains and hills subside. Furness is divided into Upper Fur- 
ness, or Furness Fells, which is mountainous; and Lower, or Low 
Furness, which includes the low flat towards the shore, In the main 
ese of the county the northern and eastern parts are occupied by 

ches from the central high lands which run southward throug’ 

Yorkshire into Derbyshire. ‘hese elevations are not equal to those 
of the Cumbrian group; but they expand into greater breadth, form- 
ing high waste moorlands. In the southern and western parts the 
high lands gradually subside, leaving between their base and the sea 
a broad flat belt of land, and on the south sinking into the Mr of 
the Mersey and the wide expanse of the plain of Cheshire. These 
high lands reach the margin of the sea at Liverpool; but from the 
mouth of the Mersey northward to the month of the Ribble, a uniform 
level, containing extensive peat-mosses, stretches inland from the flat 
and sandy coast for several miles. Between the mouth of the Ribble 
and the Wire is an extensive level tract called the Fylde country. 
{Fytpe, Tur.) The level country still borders the sea from the 
mouth of the Wire to that of the Lune, and continues along the coast 
of Morecambe Bay. With the exception of these low lands, and the 
tract of Lower Furness, Lancashire has a hilly and in some parts a 
mountainous character. The principal elevations are as follows :— 
Old Man in Coniston Fells, 2577 feet; another peak, near Old Man, 
of about the same height; Pendle Hill, near Clitheroe, 1803 fect; 
Bleasdale Forest, on the east border near Garstang, 1709 feet; Boul- 
worth Hill, on the east border, near Burnley, 1689 feet; Rivingtou 
Moor, near Bolton, 1545 feet. 

Except near Blackpool, where there are clay-cliffs extending for 
about 3 miles, and having in some places a height of above 100 feet, 
the coast is low throughout, with a sweeping rounded outline, skirted 
by broad sands dry at low water. Towards the north, where the 
high land approaches nearer to the sea, the coast loses its convexity 
of outline, and forms a deep bay, of which Rossall Point and the 
southern point of Furness form the extremities. A tongue of low land 
projecting near the mouth of the Lune divides this large bay into the 
two smaller ones of Lancaster and Morecambe, the Moricambe of the 
ancients. Lancaster Bay receives the Lune and the Wire: the 
watuaries of the Leven and the Ken, or Kent, open into Morecambe 
Bay. ‘The depth of water in both bays is little except in the channels 
formed by the rivers, and a considerable part becomes at low water an 
expanse of sand, across which there is a road, passable, though not 
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without danger, when the tide is out, from the neighbourhood of 
Lancaster into Furness. 

Walney Island, off the southern extremity of Furness, extends from 
north-west to south-east about eight miles, in width nowhere more 
than one mile, It bends in at each extremity towards the mainland, 
from which it is separated by a narrow channel. It is so low as to 
have been at times nearly inundated by the tide. At the southern 
extremity of the island is a lighthouse. The other islands of the 
group—Foulney, Pile of Fouldrey (on which are the mouldering 
remains of an old castle, once extensive and strong), Sheep Island, 
Roo Island, Dova How, and Old Barrow Ramsey, are all small: they 
are in the channel between Walney and the mainland. 

Geology, Mineralogy, &c.—The new red-sandstone, or red marl, in 
which occurs the great deposit of rock-salt, occupies the valley of the 
Mersey, extending inland several miles, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester. It occupies also a considerable portion of the western 
side of the county as far north as the valley of the Lune at Lancaster, 
It is covered near the coast by the moss or peat which extends to the’ 
westward of a line drawn from Liverpool by Ormskirk to Preston ; 
and from Preston by Garstang to Lancaster it is covered by the clays, 
maris, and peat-mosses of the Fylde district. The peat-mosses contain 
great quantities of large timber-trees, the remains of ancient forests. 
A great portion of the tract in which the peat occurs is in a state of 
cultivation. The coal-measures crop out from under the red marl. 
The coal-field of South Lancashire, to which the county owes its 
manufacturing pre-eminence, occupies a large irregular tract between 
the Ribble and the Mersey. The line which bounds it extends from 
Colne south-west by Burnley, Blackburn, and Chorley, to Upholland, 
near Wigan; thence north-west to near Ormskirk; and thence south 
and east by Prescot to between Newton and Warrington. From this 

int the Locetat runs in an irregular line by Newton and Leigh to 

orsley; and thence makes a sweep round Manchester at an average 
distance of five miles from that town till it meets the river Thame on 
the border of the county. The eastern limit of the coal-field is, 
generally speaking, just within that of the county ; for the high land 
which divides Lancashire from Yorkshire is formed of the millstone- 
grit, which here crops out from beneath the coal-measures. The 
coal-measures probably extend westward under the sea. The coal 
re-appears in the peninsula of the Wirral in Cheshire, and yet farther 
west in the coal-field of Flintshire and Denbighshire. A small coal- 
field, east of Lancaster, occupies a portion of this county, and extends 
into Yorkshire. 

The millstone-grit forms, as already noticed, the heights which skirt 
the eastern side of the county, as well as those which separate the 
basins of the Mersey and the Ribble, the valleys of the Irwell and the 
Roch, and the valleys of the Ribble and the Lune. In the intervening 
space between the two coal-fields the red marl rests upon the mill- 
stone-grit. 

That part of the county which is north of the Lune is chiefly 
occupied by the carboniferous or mountain limestone. Between 
Hornby and Lancaster this formation extends over a small district 
south of the Lune. The old red-sandstone, which underlies the 
mountain limestone, appears just on the border of the county near 
Kirkby Lonsdale. Furness is occupied partly by the Lower Silurian 
slate rocks which form the mass of the Cumbrian Mountains. In the 
central of Furness occurs carboniferous limestone. Lower Furness 
is occupied partly by the new red-sandstone, which forms its southern 
extremity. 

The principal mineral production of Lancashire is coal. The coal 
is of various kinds, including cannel Lead is obtained from the 
millstone-grit and mountain-limestone districts. The lead-mine of 
Anglezark, between Chorley and Bolton, yields also carbonate of 
barytes. Some copper is obtained in the high mountains of Furness ; 
and ironstone is found in the lower part of the same district, between 
Ulverstone and Dalton, The mountains of Furness yield blue slate ; 
coarse slate of lighter colour, and flag-stones, are obtained near Wigan. 
Excellent freestone is quarried near caster, and scythe-stones and 
brick and pipeclay are found in various parts. 

Hydrography and Communications.—The rivers that water this 
county have their general course from north-east to south-west ; those 
of Furness excepted, which flow from north to south. The principal 
rivers are the Lune in the north, the Wire and the Ribble in the 
centre, and the Mersey in the south. 

The Lune, or Loyne, rises in Westmorland, on the northern slope 
of the Langdale Fells, It enters Lancashire near Kirkby Lonsdale, and 
flows first south and then south-west past Lancaster, where it opens 
into a wide mstuary in Lancaster Bay. The Lune receives in the 
lower part of its course the Greta, which rises on the southern slope 
of Whernside, and the Wenning, which also rises in the mountains of 
Yorkshire and flows past the town of Hornby; both these tributaries 
join the Lune on the left bank. The length of the Lune may be 
about 48 miles, of which 20 miles are in Lancashire. Lonsdale, or 
the Valley of the Lune, is surpassed by few vales in England in 
picturesque gol The navigation of the river commences at Lan- 
caster, up to which town it is navigable for ships of small burden. 

The Wire rises in the moorlands on the Yorkshire border east of 
Lancaster, and flows first west and then south by Garstang, below 
which it turns west and then north-west until it enters the Bay of 


Lancaster near Rossall Point, by a deep and wide mstuary. Its whole 
course is about 28 miles, At the mouth of the Wire a harbour has 
been formed, and the town of Fleetwood built, 

The Ribble rises in the Yorkshire Mountains, a little east of Whern- 
side. It touches the border of Lancashire about 3 miles above 
Clitheroe, After dividing the counties of York and Lancaster for 
some miles it enters Lancashire, through which it flows in a somewhat 
sinuous course to the town of Preston, below which it into a 
wide shallow rst and enters the Irish Sea, It is joined on the 
right bank by the Hodder, which rises very near the source of the 

ire, and has the upper part of its course in Yorkshire, and the 
lower part on the border of Yorkshire and Lancashire. On its left | 
bank it receives the Calder, which rises just within the boundary of 
Yorkshire, but has the greater part of its course in Lancashire. In 
the neighbourhood of Preston it receives on the left bank the Darwen, 
or Derwent, which rises in the moors near Over Darwen, between 
Blackburn and Bolton. The Ribble’s Dale, or Valley of the Ribble, 
is very beautiful. The is forded at low water at Hesketh 
Bank below Preston, where it is 4 miles wide; but with the tide small 
vessels can get up to near Preston. 

The Mersey rises in Yorkshire from different sources in Clough Moss 
and Holme Moss, south-west of Huddersfield. The streams from these 
sources form the Thame, or Tame, which flows south-west first 
Yorkshire and then along the border of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
Staleybridge and Ashton-under-Line to Stockport, where it is j 
by the Goyt [Derysuime] and assumes the name of Mersey, The 
lower part of its course is described elsewhere. (Cuesuree.] The 
navigation of the Mersey begins at Stockport. Its principal Lancashire 
tributary is the Irwell, which has its source in Dake Hill, in the 
moors between Rochdale and Burnley, and flows in a very wi 
course by Heywoodbridge near Haslingden, Bury, and Manchester, 
At Manchester it receives the-Irk from fetenen Olihees and Roch- 
dale, and the Medlock from the Yorkshire border near Oldham. The 
Irwell is navigable as far as Manchester. The whole length of the 
Irwell may be about 40 miles; that of the Tame, or Mersey, including 
its estuary, nearly 70 miles. 

There are several small streams in the county. The Winster and 
the Duddon form respectively the eastern and western boundaries of 
Furness: and the Leven from the Lake of Windermere, and a stream 
from Coniston Water, flow through the middle of Furness and unite 
their waters in the wide wstuary of the Leven. The Duddon is a 
beautiful stream ; its valley is called Donnerdale, It rises north of 
Coniston Fells, and sweeps round and under them. 
rises near Wigan, and flows north-west into the wstuary of the Ribble. 
The Alt, or All, rises near Prescot and flows north-west into the Irish 
Sea near Formby Point. The Douglas is 20 miles long; the Alt 
14 miles; the Douglas was made navigable nearly throughout as far 
back as the year 1727; but many years since an artificial cut was 
substituted for the natural channel, except for a short distance near 
the mouth. ) 

Two considerable lakes are in Furness, Winandermere or Winder- 
mere and Coniston Water. Windermere is on the border of West- 
morland and Lancashire, but x its position rather belongs to 
Lancashire, within which its southern part is included. It is about 
11 miles long from north to south, and varies from half a mile toa 
mile in breadth; but in one part (where there is a ferry) it is not 
above 500 yards over. It is the largest lake in England, and its 
greatest depth is rather more than 200 feet, At its northern extre- 
mity it receives two mountain streams from Langdale Pikes, which 
unite just before they enter the lake: several other mountain streams 
flow into it on the east and west. Its waters are di by the 
Leven, which flows from its southern extremity into Morecambe Bay. 
A small lake (Esthwaite Water) in Lancashire discharges its waters 
into Windermere, to the west of which it lies. The waters of some 
of the smaller Westmorland lakes also flow into this great receptacle, 
The waters of Windermere are very clear, and the scenery along its 
banks remarkably beautiful. In it are several small islands, 

Coniston or Thurston Water is nearly 6 miles long from north to 
south, with a variable breadth, never perhaps exceeding three-quarters 
of a mile, Its greatest depth is about 240 feet, It is fed by a num- 
ber of mountain streams, and discharges its waters into the wstuary 
of the Leven, Coniston Fells are near the northern extremity of the 
lake. Some shallow lakes or morasses lie along the western coast of 
Lancashire, as Marton Mere, between the Ribble and the Wire, which 
is now considerably reduced by the channel called the Main Dyke; 
and White Otter and Barton Mere, not far from Ormskirk. Martin 
Mere, near the mouth of the Douglas, has been drained and brought 
into cultivation. 

The Sankey Canal, for the construction of which an Act of 
Parliament was obtained in 1755, was the first canal executed in 
England, It extends by a very circuitous course of about 12 miles 
from St. Helen's, near Prescot, along the valley of the Sankey Brook, 
into the Mersey at ‘Fidler’s Ferry, near Warrington, and has three 
branches. The Duke of Bridgewater's Canal was comimenced soon 
after the Sankey Canal. The execution of this work was effected 
by Francis duke of Bridgewater, assisted by Brindley the engineer. 
The greater part of this canal however belongs to Cuxzsuire. It 
commences at Manchester, and enters Cheshire about 6 miles south 
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from that city, About 3 miles from Manchester a branch runs west to 
Worsley, where there are extensive tunnels and underground works 
connected with the Earl of Ellesmere’s collieries, and thence 
to the town of Leigh. The Leeds and Liverpool Canal, the 


~ most extensive in the kingdom, enters this county from York- 
‘shire at Foulridge, near Colne, and passes by or near Burnley, 


Blackburn, Chorley, Wigan, and Ormskirk to Liverpool. Cuts 
connect this canal with the Ribble and with the Duke of Bridge- 
water's Canal at Leigh. The length of this canal, without 
reckoning the branches, is about 127 miles, including the 11 
miles of the Lancaster Canal incorporated with it. The Lancaster 
Canal begins near Kendal in Westmorland and runs southward in a 
tolerably direct line to Lancaster, where it crosses the Lune by an 
aqueduct of five arches, each of 70 feet span, and rising nearly 40 feet 
above the surface of the river : from Lancaster it proceeds by Garstang, 
where it crosses the Wire by an aqueduct, to Preston. Here the canal 
is for a few miles replaced by a railroad, which crosses the Ribble on 
a viaduct bridge. The canal recommences on the south side of the 
Ribble valley, and joins soon after the Leeds and Liverpool Canal. 
The whole length of the Lancaster Canal is above 70 miles. The 
Ashton-under-Line Canal, or, as it is sometimes called, the Manchester, 
Ashton-under-Line, and Oldham Canal, commences on the eastern 
side of the town of Manchester, and runs in a tolerably direct line to 
Fairfield, about four miles from Manchester on the road to Ashton. 
Tt has branches to Stockport; to the Huddersfield Canal, at Dukin- 
field, near Ashton ; and to the collieries at Hollinwood, near Oldham. 
Several cuts have been made in Manchester from this canal to wharfs 
and quays in the town. It communicates with the Rochdale Canal. 
The length of the*canal and its branches (exclusive uf the branch to 
Stockport) is nearly 12 miles. Of the Huddersfield Canal and the 
Peak Forest Canal only a very small portion is in Lancashire. They 
both cross the Thame near Dukinfield to unite with the Ashton-under- 
Line Canal. The Rochdale Canal commences in the Calder Navigation 
in Yorkshire, and proceeds by Todmorden into Lancashire. It follows 
the valley of the Roch to Rochdale, and thence pr ds to Manchester, 
where it locks into the Duke of Bridgewater's Canal, receiving a branch 
from the Ashton-under-Line Canal by the way. The Manchester, 
Bolton, and Bury Canal commences in the Mersey and Irwell Navi- 
ion at Manchester, and runs to Bolton, with a branch to Bury. 
canals of Lancashire form part of that immense system of inland 
navigation which connects the Irish Sea with the German Ocean. 
The Leeds and Liverpool Canal, with the Aire and Calder Navigation, 
forms one line of communication; and the Duke of Bridgewater's 
Canal, with the Rochdale Canal, the Calder and Hebble Navigation, 
and the Aire and Calder Navigation, forms a second. The Ashton- 
under-Line, Huddersfield, and Sir John Ramsden's Canals may be 
substituted for the Rochdale Canal in this last line. 

The railwa: is more completely carried out perhaps in 
Lancashire than in any other county. The entire southern division 
of the county is covered with a network of lines, and every part of it 

communication by railway with all the important towns. 
The main northern line to Scotland, in connection with the London 
and North-Western railway bee by way of Carlisle, enters Lan- 


cashire at Warrington, passes it in a northern direction about 
58 miles, ing by or through Wigan, Preston, and Lancaster, and 


uitting county near Burton. From Manchester lines run in all 
directio ms. The Manchester and Liverpool line runs westward to 
Liv 1, 31 miles: from it are short branches south to the Mersey 


opposite Runcorn, and north-west to St. Helen’s, A direct north-west 
line unites Manchester with Preston. From it lines diverge right and 
left, connecting it with other lines. The Manchester and Huddersfield 
and the Manchester and Yorkshire lines connect Manchester with the 
various towns in Yorkshire. The North-Western railway gives it 
direct communication with London, though only a few miles of this 
line are in A short line of 8 miles runs south-west from 
Manchester to Altringham. Other short lines run east to Oldham 
and to Staleybridge. From the Clifton station on the Liverpool line, 
near Manchester, a line runs nearly north by Bury, Haslingden, 
Burnley, and Colne, where it quits the county. A line quits the 
Liverpool line at Kenyon, and proceeds nearly north by Leigh, Bolton, 
and Blackburn to Accrington; where it quits the county. From 
Liverpool a line runs at a short distance from the coast to Southport. 
A line runs nearly north-east from Liverpool to Preston ; and another 
line runs more east past Wigan, and joins the Manchester and Preston 
line a few miles west of Bolton. ‘ From Preston a line runs north-west 
at some little distance from the coast past Kirkham to Fleetwood, 
having short branches to Lytham and to Blackpool. A cross-line 
connects Preston with Blackburn and Accrington, and another connects 
it with Clitheroe. The Whitehaven and Furness Junction railway 
runs along the southern extremity of Furness, from Peel northward 
_ Dalton to Broughton, where it crosses the Duddon into Cumber- 
. The Furness line connects Dalton with Ulverstone. 

Of coach-roads the following are the principal :—The Port Patrick, 
Carlisle, and Manchester road enters the county at Stockport, and 
runs by Manchester, Chorley, Preston, Garstang, and Lancaster into 
Westmorland. The Liverpool road enters the county at Warrington, 
and runs by Prescot to Liverpool, from which place a road runs to 
Preston, w it joins the high road to Carlisle. The coach-road 
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from Manchester to Liverpool joins the London and Liverpool road 
at Warrington. A road from Manchester runs by Middleton and 
Rochdale to Halifax, and Leeds in Yorkshire ; another by Oldham to 
Huddersfield, and so to Leeds; and another northward by Bury and 
Clitheroe into the mountain district of Yorkshire, The other roads 
are too numerous to be particularised. 

Climate, Soil, Agriculture.—The climate of Lancashire is mild and 
moist. The high hills which run along its eastern boundary shelter it 
from the cold easterly winds, but at the same time arrest the clouds 
which come from the Atlantic, and produce more abundant rains than 
in those parts of England which lie to the eastward. 

The surface of the county is very uneven in the northern and 
eastern parts. Near the coasts the land is level, and the soil consists 
of a good sand over a rocky subsoil, or a clay marl, which when 
mixed with the upper soil renders it extremely productive, especially 
in garden vegetables. There are extensive tracts of peat-moss. 

From the moist nature of the climate Lancashire is more productive 
in grass than in corn. The arable land is generally well cultivated. 
Many of the farms are of considerable size, and were formerly 
occupied as domains by the larger proprietors. Several still retain 
the name of Hall or Manor Farm, but the subdivision of property 
has given rise to very small occupations, which are cultivated like 
large gardens, and are very productive, especially the sandy loams, 
where excellent crops of potatoes are raised. Oats have always been a 
favourite crop, partly from their suiting a moist climate, and partly 
from their forming a considerable part of the food of the inhabitants 
in the central and northern parts of the county. Wheat is sown 
where the land is favourable to it, as along the shore north of 
Lancaster, in the Fylde, and in the south-west part of the county. 
Potatoes were early cultivated in the fields in Lancashire, and they 
retain their celebrity when raised in the lighter soils, and when not 
over-manured, A considerable extent of land in the vicinity of manu- 
facturing towns is kept in grass for the purpose of bleaching linen. 

Sheep are not abundant in proportion to cows; the breeds commonly 
met with are the black-faced, the Cheviot, and the improved Leicester. 
The original breed of oxen in Lancashire was one of the best in 
England until it was surpassed by the Leicestershire, which is only 
the same blood improved by careful selection. Milk is a very 
important article of food in a populous district ; butter and cheese 
are however made in great quantities and of a very good quality. 
Many useful horses are bred in Lancashire, for which there is a great 
demand in the manufacturing towns. They are chiefly cart-horses of 
a hardy active sort. The breed of swine does not present any 
pee feature. A great deal of pork and bacon is imported from 

and. 

Divisions, Towns, &:c,—The county of Lancashire is divided into six 
hundreds, as follows :—Amounderness, west; Blackburn, east; Ley- 
land, central; Lonsdale (including the borough of Lancaster), north ; 
Salford (including the city of Manchester), south-east; and West 
Derby (including the boroughs of Liverpool and Wigan), south-west. 
The county contains the borough, market, and sea-port towns of 
Lancaster and Liverpoon; the ancient borough and market-towns 
of CiitHERon, Preston, and Wican; the recently-constituted city of 
MancuesTeR; the decayed and now disfranchised borough of Newton ; 
the market-towns of AsHToN-UNDER-LinE, BLACKBURN, BoLTON-LE- 
Moors, Buryiey, Bury, Cartwet, Cuortey, Coxtng, Dalton, 
GarstanG, Hawkshead, Hastixepen, Hornby, Krrxuam, Leicu, 
Mippteton, OLpHAM, ORMSKIRK, Poulton, Prescot, ROCHDALE, 
TopmorpEN, ULverstong, and WarrINGToN ; with the small towns 
of Accrtyeton, Atherton, Barton-upon-Irwell, Over Darwen, Eccles, 
Fleetwood, Heywood, Hindley, Horwich, Lytham, Radcliffe, Saint 
Helen’s, Southport, and Tyldesley. Ashton-under-Line, Blackburn, 
Bury, Manchester, Oldham, Rochdale, Salford (a suburb of Manchester), 
and Warrington, were by the Reform Act erected into parliamentary 
boroughs. The places printed in small capitals are described under 
their respective headings. Of the others an account issubjoined. The 
populations given are those of 1851. 

Atherton, population 4655, about 12 miles W. by N. from Manchester, 
has numerous cotton-works in its vicinity. A fine old mansion called 
Atherton Hall stood here, but was pulled down a few years since. 

Barton-upon-Trwell, 6 miles W. from Manchester, population of the 
township 12,687, is on the right bank of the Irwell. It has greatly 
improved of late years in consequence of the increase of the cotton 
manufacture. The town possesses a district church, chapels for 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Roman Catholics, and a 
National school. There is here a stone aqueduct of three arches over 
Maar the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal is carried across the river 

rwell. 

Dalton-in-Purness, 25 miles W.N.W. from Lancaster across the Sands: 
population of the parish, 4683. This town flourished at an early period 
in consequence of the favour of the neighbouring abbey of Furness. 
Dalton consists of a principal street of poor houses, terminating on 
the west in a spacious market-place. The church is a small neat 
building of considerable antiquity. On a rocky eminence west of the 
town there is a square tower, the remains of a castle. The market is 
on Saturday. Malting and brewing are carried on, and there are some 
iron-works ané tanyards near the town. A station of the Whitehaven 
and Furness railway is at Dalton. In the market-place is Ps cross. 
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Near the town are the ue ruins of Furness Abbey, noticed | Hornby, 10 miles N.E, from Lancaster, population of the 
run aa et Geen et Cu $74, once a market-town of some im: ands to the solace ot 
Over Dereon, %:apind S:taae Manian, pepelstion T0800, pense a rich ting district, on the banks of the river Wenning, near its 
a district church and a of ease, places of worship for Wesleyan | junction with the Lune, Hornby Castle, near the town, ancient 
Methodists, and National, British, Infant, and Operative Free schools. | seat of the Stanleys, Barons Mo: le, has been rebuilt, and is now 
The mechanics institution in 1851 had 194 members, with a library | fitted up as a modern mansion, area neat Ep chapel — 
containing 1700 volumes. Cotton-mills, paper-mills, iron-works, and | with an octagonal tower, a Roman Catholic chapel, and a school 
collieries in the neighbourhood give considerable employment. A | in Hornby. A handsome stone bridge crosses the Wenning. The 
market established some years back is held on Saturday. A market- |} market, held on alternate Tuesdays chiefly for cattle, is well attended: 
house, with a magistrate’s room and an assembly room over it, stands | there is a yearly fair 


in the centre of the town. Fairs for horses and cattle are held in 
May, July, and October. Lower Darwen, population 3521, is about 
3 miles 8.E. from Over Darwen, but the two places are almost con- 
nected by intervening hamlets. The occupations of the inhabitants 
are nearly similar. At Lower Darwen are a district church, Dissenting 
and National and British schools, 
4 miles W. from Manchester: population of the town, 4108, 


The church, an ancient structure, was repaired in 1847; in the interior, 


are some monuments of interest. There are a chapel for hs pr So 
Methodists, a Free Grammar school, and an Infant school. e 
inhabitants are engaged in the cotton and silk manufactures. Eccles 
cake enjoys a reputation somewhat analogous to Banbury cake. 

Pleet or Fleetwood-on- Wire, 20 miles 8.W. from Lancaster, 
situated at the north-east corner of the peninsula formed by the 
estuary of the river Wire and the shore of the Irish Sea, is a modern 
town, which owes its origin and importance to the extension of rail- 
way and steam-vessel communication: the population of the town 
ee | port in 1851 was 3121. Sir P. Hesketh Fleetwood, Bart., from 
whom the place has its name, laid out the town with much taste, and 
erected various public buildings. In connection with the Preston and 
Wire railway, which has an extensive station here, steamers ply 
between Fleetwood and Belfast, yo ag and the Isle of Man, 
and during the summer months to Glasgow, ‘T'wo wharfs, respectively 
1180 feet and 1440 feet long, accommodate the steamers and other 
shipping. There are also docks and a lighthouse, A raised stone 


causeway, and a bridge of piles extending about tavo miles, the 
railway along the western side of the Wire water or estuary. ‘There 
are a neat church ; ethodists, 


chapels for Independents, Wesleyan 

and Roman Catholics ; the * Fleetwood Testimonial Schools ;’ an Infant 
school; a school supported by Roman Catholics; and a commodious 
market-house. A custom-house and extensive bonded warehouses are 
on the wharfs. The number and tonnage of vessels registered as 
belonging to the port of Fleetwood on December 31st 1853 were—16 
sailing-vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 480 tons, 14 of 3424 tons, 
and 5 steamers of 904 tons in all. The number and tonnage of sailing- 
vessels entered at the port during 1853 were—inwards, 443 vessels, 
tonnage 83,874; outwards 268, tonnage 19,255: the steam-vessels 
entered were—inwards 672, tonnage 117,880; outwards 671, tonnage 
118,725. The mechanics institution had 142 members in 1851, and 
570 volumes in its library. A subscription news-room is maintained. 
Rossall College, about 3 miles S.W. from the town, furnishes a liberal 
education to sons of cl en and other gentlemen: the pupils 
reside in the college, The market is held on Friday. Fleetwood is a 
favourite resort in summer for sea-bathing. j 

Hawkshead, in Furness, $4 miles N.N.W. from Lancaster by Amble- 
side, population of the township 825, is situated in a pleasant vale near 
the head of Esthwaite Water, on a brook flowing into the lake. The 
ag church is pe Apene on = elevation e it is viet “ty San date, 

t was ired and altered in the reign of Elizal dys, 
cruhblshop of York, a native of the town, In the town is a place of 
worship for Quakers, a National school, and Archbishop dys’s 
Grammar school, which has an income of about 220/. a year, and had 
25 scholars in 1852. The town-honse is a neat buildi In the 
neighbouring mountainous district are extensive iron-works and slate- 

uarries. Large flocks of sheep are fed on the hills and plains in the 
district. The market is on Monday. Fairs are held on Easter 
Monday, the Monday before Ascension Day, Whit-Monday, and 
October 2nd. : 

Heywood is chiefly on the left bank of the river Roch, about 3 miles 
from Bury and Rochdale respectively, population 12,194 ; it owes its 
importance chiefly to the cotton manufacture. Besides numerous 
cotton-mills, there are iron-foundries, coal-mines, rope-works, and a 
manufactory of power-looms. There are two chapels of the Establish- 
ment, chapels for Baptists, Independents, Wesleyan, Primitive, New 
Connexion, and Association Methodists, and Swedenborgians; National 
and Infant schools, a Swedenborgian school, a mechanics institute, and 
a savings bank. At Heywood is a station of the Lancashire and York- 
shire railway, and a cut from the Rochdale Canal communicates with 


village. 

Hindley, 15 miles W. by N. from Manchester, population of the 
town 5285, has several cotton factories and collieries in the vicinity. 
Hind an old os chapel, chapels for Wesleyan 
Me and Roman Catholics, and an Infant school. 

Horwich, 16 miles N.W. from Manchester, population of the town 
2104, has a chapel of the Establishment, chapels for Independents 
and Wesleyan Methodists, and National and Infant schools,  Cotton- 

inning, coal-mining, and the making of fire-bricks are the chief 


occupations. 


Lytham, on the right bank of the estuary of the Ribble, 26 miles 
S. by W. from Lancaster, population of the parish 2698, is much 
resorted to in summer for sea-ba’ There is a fine 
along the beach. Besides the ih church, which was erected in 
1771, there are in Lytham St. John’s church, erected in 1834 ; chapels 
for Wesleyan Methodists and Roman Catholics; and a 
school. There is a small shipping business at L 
some employment for barry, ay block. 

A branch of the Preston and Wire railway runs to Lytham. 


used at bathin a 
Newton-in-Makerfield, or Newton-in-the- Willows, is situated about 15 

miles W. from Manchester, by the Manchester and Liverpool railway: 

the population of Newton in 1851 was 3719, The market, which had 


May 17th and August 11th and 12th. In the town is an ancient 
urt-house, Newton was a borough by prescription, and returned 
two members to Parliament from the lst of Eliz! = but was dis- 


‘ylde, a market-town in the Fylde di 
situated on an elevation, about 2 miles from the left bank of the 
estuary of the Wire, 21 miles $.8.W. from Lancaster ; population of 
the township, 1120. The church was rebuilt about 1757, ae 
tower, which is of the time of Charles I. The Wesleyan 


Radcliffe, 6 miles N.N.W. from Manchester: population of the town, 
5002. Ginghams, checks, ticks, and fustians are largely manufactured ; 
and there are calico printing-works and collieries, The parish church 
is an ancient structure: there are a ¢ of ease, two chapels for 
Wesleyan Methodists, and National and t schools, Near Radcliffe 
are the ruins of a tower erected in the reign of H. IV. 

Saint Helen's, in Prescot parish, 22 miles W. by §. from Man 

ulation of the town 14,866, is a s 

ighted with gas, There are two establi 
of ease; chapels for Independents, bic go and Primitive Methodists, 
Quakers, and Roman olics ; several National and British schools, 
Infant schools, a Free school, and a school for Roman Catholics, The 
town-hall in the a ee contains assembly-rooms and a news- 
room. The British Plate-Glass Company's establishment at Ravenhead, 
the works for smelting copper-ore belo to the pro of the 
Parys Mine in Anglesey, chemical works, potteries, and brass 
foundries, and a brewery, afford ag 15 Rope- and tan- 
ning are carried on. A customary et is held on Sat : there 
are two yearly fairs, A county court is held in the town, The 
Liverpool and chester railway and the Sankey Canal pass near the 
town, and a railway goes to Runcorn Gap on the Mersey, 

Southport, 22 miles N. from Liverpool, or 18} miles by Y; 
population 4765, situated in a flat district on the coast at the mow! 
of the Ribble, is a favourite ays | place. The main of the 
village is well lighted with gas an is a spacious 

In the vi reve dent 
eC 


ling ill-built panne 
ed churches and a chay 


promenade, 


Tyldesley, about 10 miles W. by N. from Manchester, population of 
the town 3608, has a large and handsome church, with a tower and 
spire, together 150 feet high; chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion; a National school, and a 
mechanics institution with a library. Coal-mines, cotton-factories, 
and flour-mills give considerable employment, 

illages ; the popula- 


The following are among the {more important v: 
esignated, are those of the parishes in 


Lite when not otherwise di 
1851 :— 

AsuTon-IN-MakerrieLp. Bacup, 16 miles N. from Manchester, 
population of the vi 6981 in 1551, has extensive cotton factories, 
several dyeing esta! enta, brass and iron foundries, woo 
woollen-printing, and fulling-mills, and an 
the vicinity are numerous coal-mines, There are in Bacup a chapel 
belonging to the Establishment; two chapels for Baptists; 
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for Wesleyan and Association Methodists; National and British 
schools; a school in connection with the Wesleyan chapel; and a 
mechanics institution, which had 105 members in 1851, with 881 
volumes in its library. The village is lighted with gas. Blackrod, 
17 miles N.W. from Manchester, population of the township 2509, 
occupies the site of a Roman station; traces are distinctly visible of 
a Roman road. Extensive collieries and bleach-fields are in the neigh- 
bourhood. Blackrod possesses a district church, a chapel for Wesleyan 

ists, a Free Grammar school, founded in 1627, and a National 
school. Bolton-le-Sands, is situated on the east side of Morecambe 
Bay, 4 miles N. from Lancaster, population of the township 686. The 
church wes erected in 1813. The Free Grammar school had 51 
scholars in 1851. Broughton-in-Furness, 31 miles N.W. from Lan- 
easter, population of the township 1297, is situated about half a mile 
from the river Duddon, on the left bank of a stream flowing into the 
wstuary of that river, which here forms the boundary between 
Lancashire and Cumberland. The houses, which are generally of 
stone, form a square, and have a neat appearance. Hoops and brush- 
stocks are extensively made. Oak-bark, grain, malt, and large quan- 
tities of blue slate are exported. There is a small market on 
Wednesday. Fairs are held on April 27th, August Ist, and October 
6th, chiefly for horned cattle and mountain-sheep. The Duddon is 
navigable to about half a mile from the bridge. The Whitehaven 
and Furness railway passes Broughton; the Furness line runs to 
Ulverstone. In the town is an Endowed school, Broughton Tower, 
a portion of an old fortress, is now incorporated with a large modern 
mansion. Chowbent, 12 miles W.N.W. from Manchester, population 


returned with the chapelry of Atherton, is a populous and busy 
village, although some of its former celebrity in the manufacture of 

iron-work has In the village are a chapel of 
ease, and chapels for Baptists and Unitarians. 


nie on the coast, 
6 miles N. by W. from Liverpool, population of the chapelry 2403, is 
a pleasant bathing village, much resorted to in summer. A chapel of 
ease is in the village. A Free Grammar school was founded here in 
1618. Denton, 6 miles E. by 8. from Manchester: population of the 
township 3146, The felt-hat trade, which was formerly carried on 
here, has considerably declined, and some coal-mines in the vicinity 
have been closed, in consequence of which the population has been 
reduced in number. The parochial chapel is an ancient building, con- 
structed of wood and plaster. There are a district church, and a 
British school. Didsbury, 54 miles 8. from Manchester, population 
of the township 1449, is selected by many of the Manchester mer- 
chants as a p) of residence. It is pleasantly situated near the 
bank of the Mersey, which here separates Lancashire and 
Besides the parochial chapel there area Wesleyan Methodist 

chapel, a theological institution belonging to the Wesleyan Methodist 
body, in which young men are trained for the ministry, and an 
Endowed National school. Zccleston, 16 miles 8. by W. from Lan- 
caster, population of the township 631, is a place of little trade, 
situated near the left bank of the Wire. It possesses a parochial 
chapel, chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Roman Catholics, and a 
Free school, he gathering and preparing of rushes for tallow 
chandlersis a considerable source of employment. Everton, a suburb, 
and included in the parliamentary borough of Liverpool, population 
of the chapelry 9221 in 1841; in 1851 it had risen to 25,513; at the 
Census in 1851 there were 370 of the military in the barracks. There 
are two district churches, an Independent chapel, a Free school, and 
National and Infant schools. Farnworth, 12 miles E. by S. from 
Liverpool, has a chapel, which is a picturesque embattled edifice of 
the 15th century; a Free school founded in 1480, which 
has an income from endowment of about 60l. a year, and had 21 
scholars in 1853; and National schools. Canvas for sails is largely 
manufactured ; watchmaking, and the making of files and other iron 
tools are carried on. Gorton, about 3 miles 8. by E. from Manchester, 
population of the chapelry 4476, contains extensive chemical works, 
a cotton rome and establishments for starch making, dyeing, and 
i here are a chapel belonging to the Establishment, 
chapels for Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists, and Unitarians, and an 
Endowed school for boys. <A reservoir of the Manchester water- 
works, about 70 acres in extent, is in Gorton Vale. The Manchester 
and Stockport Canal passes Gorton on the east. Greenacre’s Moor ia 
in the township of Oldham, with which the population is returned. 
The village is a suburb of Oldham, and a place of residence for many 
teel families ; it has two Established churches, two chapels for 
tent a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, National schools, 
two schools conducted by Methodists, and a mechanics institution, 
which, in March 1851 had 68 members. Numerous cotton-mills, 
warp making establishments, iron-works, coal-mines, and rope-works 
furnish employment. Candle-wicks, and clogs and pattens are also 
made. Haigh, 22 miles N.E. from Liverpool, population of the 
chapelry, which is part of the parish of Wigan, 1220, has exten- 
sive coal-mines, from which are obtained large quantities of cannel 
coal, and of a coal which from its superior qualities has received 
the name of King Coal. Numerous toys and ornaments are made 
the cannel coal, which is susceptible of a high polish. There 

is a large iron-foundry. Besides the parochial chapel there are a 
public school for boys, and a school of industry for girls, Haigh 
fall the seat of the Earl of Balcarres, is between Haigh and Wigan 


Ince, part of the borough of Wigan, 17 miles W. by N. from Man- 
chester, population of the township 3670, has extensive coal-mines, 
from which eannel and king coal are raised; the cotton manufacture, 
and the making of garden and edge tools employ many of the popu- 
lation. Ince Hall is afine old many-gabled mansion. Kearsley, about 
8 miles N.W. from Manchester, population of the township 4236, has 
extensive bleaching-works, branches of the ‘cotton manufacture, 
chemical works, and some less important occupations. A chapel for 
Swedenborgians is in the vi Knowsley, about 6 miles N.E, from 
Liverpool, population of the township 1486. In the neighbourhood 
is Knowsley Park and Hall, the seat of the Earl of Derby. The 
mansion is a large brick edifice of various dates and incongruous 
styles; in it are some fine paintings. The park is very extensive, 
Leyland, 6 miles 8. by W. from Preston, population of the township 
3617, was once a place of some importance. The church, which is 
very large, was rebuilt in 1816 except the tower, which is ancient. 
There are places of worship for Independents and Roman Catholics ; 
a Free school founded in the reign of Elizabeth, which had 18 
scholars in 1853; a National and an Infant school, and a savings bank. 
The inhabitants are employed in the cotton manufacture. Warden 
Hall, a fine old family mansion, is in Leyland. Morecambe, a bathing 
place on the shore of Morecambe Bay, about 4 miles N.W. from Lan- 
caster, and close to Poulton, which is a station of the North-Western 
railway. The Local Board of Health for Poulton and two neigh- 
bouring townships has an interest in the management of the sanitary 
affairs of the place. Newchwrch, 8 miles N.W. from Rochdale, popula- 
tion of the chapelry 16,915, has a church, rebuilt in 1825; chapels for 
Wesleyan and Association Methodists, Baptists, and Unitarians; a Free 
Grammar school, several National schools, and a school connected 
with the Baptist chapel. The cotton manufacture, the coarse woollens 
and baize manufacture, coal-mining, and the quarrying of stone, 
furnish employment to the population. Oswaldtwistle, about 3 miles 
E. by 8. from Blackburn, population of the township 7654, has a 
a chapel, chapels for Baptists and Wesleyan and Primitive 
ethodists, and National and Infant schools. Several extensive cotton- 
spinning, manufacturing, and printing-works are in the village. 
Padiham, about 34 miles W. by N. from Burnley, population of the 
township 4509, is situated on an elevation on the right bank of the 
river Calder: the streets are lighted with gas. The cotton manufac- 
ture, and the printing of cotton goods give extensive employment. 
Several coal-mines are in the vicinity. Besides the parochial chapel, 
there are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, and Unitarians ; 
National, British, and Wesleyan schools. Three fairs are held in the 
course of the year. Pendlebury, 5 miles N.W. from Manchester, popu- 
lation of the township 2750, is chiefly engaged in the various branches 
of the cotton manufacture. Several collieries are in the neighbour- 
hood. There are here a neat district church, and National schools, 
Agecroft Hall, a very ancient mansion, is in the vicinity. Pilkington, 
about 6 miles N. by W. from Manchester, population of the township 
12,863, is chiefly occupied in the cotton manufacture. Poulton-le-Sands, 
on the shore of Morecambe Bay, about 4 miles N.W. from Lancaster, 
population of the hamlet 995; is resorted to in summer for sea- 
bathing, for which it is advantageously situated. The village has 
railway communication by L ter with Yorkshire, and with the 
northern and southern parts of the county. There are here a chapel 
of the Establishment, recently rebuilt, and a Free school. Ramsbottom, 
4 miles N. from Bury, population af the ecclesiastical district 3431, is 
dependent on the cotton manufacture: at this place the first Sir 
Robert Peel established the calico-printing trade. The extensive works 
of Messrs. Grant Brothers, and Messrs. Ashton afford extensive em- 
loyment. There are here a Scotch church, erected in 1832 by 
illiam Grant, Esq., and a chapel of the Establishment, erected by 
public subscription, to which Messrs, Ashton liberally contributed. 
There are National and Wesleyan schools. Rawtonstall, about 8 miles 
N. from Bury, population of the ecclesiastical district 5643; has 
extensive cotton-mills, the proprietors of which have liberally provided 
means of instruction for their work-people by the erection of a church 
andaschool. There are also a Wesleyan chapel, National schools, a 
mechanics institution, and a savings bank. Ribchester, 9 miles N.E. 
from Preston, population of the township 1650, occupies the site of 
the Roman station Coccium, or Rigodunum, on the right bank of the 
Ribble. A bath and other Roman remains have been discovered. The 
church is of the perpendicular style. There is a Roman Catholic 
chapel. The inhabitants of Ribchester are mainly occupied in hand- 
loom weaving. Salesbury Hall is an antique mansion of noteworthy 
character. About 4 miles from Ribchester is Stoneyhurst, noticeable 
on account of the Jesuit college, founded in 1840, a large and commo- 
dious structure, fitted up with every needful adjunct. It stands in 
beautiful grounds in the midst of very picturesque scenery. The 
church is elaborately decorated. The hall is capable of dining 150 
pupils. Seaforth, is a modern village on the coast 3 miles N. from 
Liverpool, in which are some neat residences of Liverpool merchants, 
and a new church. It is resorted to for sea-bathing. Standish, 8 
miles N.W. from Wigan: population, 2655. The church is a semi- 
classic structure, erected in 1584. There are chapels for Wesleyan 
Methodists, Independents, and Roman Catholics; a Free Grammar 
school, founded in 1610, a School of Industry, and an Infant school. 
The inhabitants are mainly dependent on the coal-mines in the vicinity. | 
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Near the town are the picturesque ruins of Furness Abbey, noticed | Hornby, 10 miles N.E, from Lancaster, population of the township 
ee AT Gee re vs 874, once a market-town of some importance, stands in the midst of 

Over Darwen, 4 miles 8. from Blackburn, population 1020, peneenes arich grazing district, on the banks of ee ae its 
a district church and a chapel of ease, places of worship for Wesleyan | junction with the Lune. Hornby Castle, near the town, ancient 
Methodists, and National, British, Infant, and Operative Free schools, | seat of the Stanleys, Barons Mon has been rebuilt, and is now 
The mechanics institution in 1851 had 194 members, with a library | fitted up as a modern mansion. are a neat Episcopal chapel 
containing 1700 volumes. Cotton-mills, paper-mills, iron-works, and | with an mal tower, a Roman olic chapel, and a school 
collieries in the neighbourhood give considerable employment. A | in Hornby. A handsome stone bridge crosses the Wenning. The 


market established some years back is held on Saturday. A market- 
house, with a magistrate’s room and an assembly room over it, stands 
in the centre of the town. Fairs for horses and cattle are held in 
May, July, and October. Lower Darwen, population 8521, is about 
3 miles S.E. from Over Darwen, but the two places are almost con- 
nected by intervening hamlets. The occupations of the inhabitants 
are nearly similar, At Lower Darwen are a district church, Dissenting 
chapels, and National and British schools. 

ccles, 4 miles W. from Manchester: population of the town, 4108, 
The church, an ancient structure, was repaired in 1847; in the interior 
are some monuments of interest. There are a chapel for var 
Methodists, a Free Grammar school, and an Infant school. e 
inhabitants are engaged in the cotton and silk manufactures. Eccles 
cake enjoys a reputation somewhat analogous to Banbury cake. 

Fleetwood, or Fleetwood-on-Wire, 20 miles 8.W. from Lancaster, 
situated at the north-east corner of the peninsula formed by the 

of the river Wire and the shore of the Irish Sea, is a modern 
town, which owes its origin and importance to the extension of rail- 
way and steam-vessel communication: the population of the town 
nig | port in 1851 was 3121, Sir P. Hesketh Fleetwood, Bart., from 
whom the place has its name, laid out the town with much taste, and 
erected various public buildings. In connection with the Preston and 
Wire railway, which has an extensive station here, steamers ey 
between Fleetwood and Belfast, ae ae and the Isle of » 
and during the summer months to Glasgow, Two wharfs, respectively 
1180 feet and 1440 feet long, accommodate the steamers and other 
shipping. There are also docks and a lighthouse. A raised stone 
causeway, and a bridge of piles extending about tao miles, carry the 
railway along the western side of the Wire water or aoriger here 
are a neat church; chapels for Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, 
and Roman Catholics; the ‘ Fleetwood Testimonial Schools ;’ an Infant 
school; a school supported by Roman Catholics; and a commodious 
market-house. A custom-house and extensive bonded warehouses are 
on the wharfs. The number and tonnage of vessels registered as 
belonging to the port of Fleetwood on December 81st 1853 were—16 
sailing-vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 480 tons, 14 of 3424 tons, 
and 5 steamers of 904 tons in all. The number and tonnage of sailing- 
vessels entered at the port during 1853 were—inwards, 443 vessels, 
tonnage 33,874; outwards 268, tonnage 19,255: the steam-vessels 
entered were—inwards 672, tonnage 117,880; outwards 671, tonnage 
118,725. The mechanics institution had 142 members in 1851, and 
570 volumes in its library. A subscription news-room is maintained. 
College, about 3 miles 8,W. from the town, furnishes a liberal 
education to sons of cl en and other gentlemen: the pupils 
reside in the college. The market is held on Friday. Fleetwood is a 
fayourite resort in summer for ——- E 

Hawkshead, in Furness, 34 miles N.N.W. from Lancaster by Amble- 
side, population of the township 825, is situated in a pleasant vale near 
the head of Esthwaite Water, on a brook flowing into the lake, The 
axes is finely situated on an elevation ; it is of Norman 

t was and altered in the reign of Elizabeth by Sandys, 
archbishop of York, a native of the town. In the town is a pare of 
worship for Quakers, a National school, and Archbishop dys’s 
Grammar school, which has an income of about 220/. a year, and had 
25 scholars in 1852. The town-house is a neat buildi In the 
neighbouring mountainous district are extensive iron-works and slate- 

uarries, Large flocks of sheep are fed on the hills and plains in the 
district The market is on Monday, Fairs are held on Easter 
Monday, the Monday before Ascension Day, Whit-Monday, and 
October 2nd. ! 

H is ane | on the left bank of the river Roch, about 3 miles 
from Bury and Rochdale respectively, population 12,194 ; it owes its 
importance chiefly to the cotton man ure, Besides numerous 
cotton-mills, there are iron-foundries, coal-mines, rope-works, and a 
manufactory of Foren ines, There are two chapels of the Establish- 
ment, chapels for Baptists, Independents, Wesleyan, Primitive, New 
Connexion, and Association Methodists, and Swedenborgians; National 
and Infant schools, a Swedenborgian school, a mechanics institute, and 
a eavings bank. At Heywood is a station of the Lancashire and York- 
lee railway, and a cut from the Rochdale Canal communicates with 

v 


Hindley, 15 miles W. by N. trom Manchester, population of the 
town 5285, bas several cotton factories and collieries in the vicinity. 


peso Foggy an old —_ chapel, chapels for Wesleyan 
and Roman Catholics, and an Infant school. 

Horwich, 16 miles N.W. from Manchester, population of the town 
2104, has a chapel of the Establishment, chapels for Independents 
and Wesleyan Methodists, and National and Infant schools, _Cotton- 

i coal-mining, and the making of fire-bricks are the chief 


occu 


market, held on alternate Tuesdays chiefly for cattle, is well attended : 
there is a yearly fair. : : 


thing. There 
along the beach. Besides the parish church, which was erected in 
1771, there are in Ly St. John’s church, erected in 1834 ; chapels 
rool Ther is sal aipping buses at Lytham Poo fring 

00) a 8m ipping ess at 00) 
some employment for ship-carpenters, block-makers, and sail-makers. 
A branch of the Preston and Wire railway runs to Lytham. There 
are baths, assembly- and billiard-rooms, and other accommodations 
used at wea towns. 
iter Wt Manchester, by the Manch: A Livorpool selray 
miles W. from Manchester, ¢ Manchester and Li : 
the population of Newton in 1851 was 3719. The market, which had 
been long discontinued, has been restored. An obelisk marks the site 
of an ancient market cross, Fairs for cattle and horses are held on 
May 17th and August 11th and 12th. In the town is an ancient 
court-house, Newton wasa borough by prescription, and returned 
two members to Parliament from the lst of Elizhbeth, but was dis- 
franchised by the Reform Act. Besides the church there are 
a chapel for Independents, a Grammar school, and an Infant school, 
Cotton-mills, flour-mills, iron-foundries, and an extensive glass-manu- — 
factory, afford employment. Drick-making is carried on, 

Poulton, or Poulton-le-Fylde, a market-town in the Fylde district, 
situated on an elevation, about 2 miles from the left bank of the 
estuary of the Wire, 21 miles $.8.W. from Lancaster ; population of 
the township, 1120. The church was rebuilt about 177, wx t the 
tower, which is of the time of Charles I. The Wesleyan Methodists 
and Roman Catholics have places of worship, A Free school was 
founded in 1717 for boys and girls; an apprentice fund for poor boys 
was also provided by the founder of the Free school. The market- 
pe nih three yearly fairs are held. Poulton possesses a 
savings 
Radcliffe, 6 miles N.N.W. from Manchester: population of the town, 
5002. Ginghams, checks, ticks, and fustians are largely manufactured ; 
and there are calico printing-works and collieries. ‘The parish church 
is an ancient structure: there are a chapel of ease, two chapels for 
Wesleyan Methodists, and National and Thfant schools, Near Radcliffe 
are the ruins of a tower erected in the reign of H IV. 

‘ m Manchester, 
soya of the town 14,866, is a s' 
ighted with gas, There are two esta! 


ished churches and a chapel 
of ease ; ones for Inde dents Weee ten ot Kee nares 
Quakers, and Roman Catholics; several National and British schools, 


Infant schools, a Free school, and a school for Roman Catholics, The 
town-hall in the rar, contains assembly-rooms and a news- 
room, The British Pla wes oi te establishment at Ra’ 

0! 


date, | the works for smelting co; re to the rietors of the 
Parys Mine in Anglesey, chemical woe pathadian ion and brass 


foundries, and a brewery, afford employment. Rope-m: 

ning are carried on. A customary market is held on Sa y : there 
are two y fairs. A county court is held in the town. The 
Liverpool and Manchester railway and the Sankey Canal pass near the 
town, and a railway goes to Runcorn Gap on the Mersey. 

Southport, 22 pe A, N, from Liverpool, or 184 miles by railway, 
population 4765, situated in a flat district on the coast at the mou! 
of the Ribble, is a favourite mayor place. The main street of the 
village is well lighted with gas and paved, and there is a spacious 
promenade. In the Mee are three churches, two Ind dent 
chapels, and one each for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, uakers, 
and Roman Catholics; Church, Wesleyan, National, and British schools, 
The usual accommodations for visitors are amply provided, and there 


are medical and other charities, 
Tyldesley, about 10 miles W. by N. from Manchester, population of 
the town 3608, has a large and handsome church, with a tower and 
rer together 150 feet high; chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and 
e Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion; a National school, and a 
mechanics institution with a library. Coal-mines, cotton-factories, 
big ee Speen give precy employment, a 
following are among the \more important villages ; popula- 
— when not otherwise designated, are those of the parishes in 


ity are numerous coal-mines, 
belonging to the Establishment; two chapels for Baptists; 
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for Wesleyan and Association Methodists; National and British 
schools; a school in connection with the Wesleyan chapel; and a 
mechanics institution, which had 105 members in 1851, with 881 
volumes in its library. The village is lighted with gas. Blackrod, 
17 miles N.W. from Manchester, population of the township 2509, 
occupies the site of a Roman station ; traces are distinctly visible of 
a Roman road. Extensive collieries and bleach-fields are in the neigh- 


Bay, 4 miles N. from Lancaster, population of the township 686. The 
church wes erected in 1813. The Free Grammar school had 51 
scholars in 1851. Broughton-in-Furness, 31 miles N.W. from Lan- 
caster, population of the township 1297, is situated about half a mile 
from the river Duddon, on the left bank of a stream flowing into the 
estuary of that river, which here forms the boundary between 
Lancashire and Cumberland. The houses, which are generally of 
stone, form a square, and have a neat ap ce. Hoops and brush- 
stocks are extensively made. Oak-bark, grain, malt, and large quan- 
tities of blue slate are exported. There is a small market on 
Wednesday. Fairs are held on April 27th, August 1st, and October 
6th, chiefly for horned cattle and mountain-sheep. The Duddon is 
navi to about half a mile from the bridge. The Whitehaven 
and railway passes Broughton; the Furness line runs to 
In the town is an Endowed school. Broughton Tower, 
a portion of an old fortress, is now incorporated with a modern 
mansion. Chowbent, 12 miles W.N.W. from Manchester, population 
returned with the chapelry of Atherton, is a populous and busy 
although some of its former celebrity in the manufacture of 

i and iron-work has 


| 


iverpool, population of the chapelry 2403, is 
, much resorted to in summer. A chapel of 
A Free Grammar school was founded here in 
1618. Denton, 6 miles E. by 8. from Manchester: population of the 
township 3146. The felt-hat trade, which was formerly carried on 
here, has considerably declined, and some coal-mines in the vicinity 


structed of wood and plaster, There are a district church, and a 
British school. Didsbury, 54 miles 8. from Manchester, population 
of the township 1449, is selected by many of the Manchester mer- 


chapel, chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Roman Catholics, and a 
Free school, The gathering and preparing of rushes for tallow 
chandlers is a considerable source of employment. Everton, a suburb, 
and included in the parliamentary borough of Liverpool, population 
of the chapelry 9221 in 1841; in 1851 it had risen to 25,518; at the 
Census in 1851 there were 370 of the military in the barracks. There 
are two district churches, an Independent chapel, a Free school, and 
National and Infant schools. Farnworth, 12 miles E. by S. from 
Liverpool, has a chapel, which is a picturesque embattled edifice of 
the 15th century; a Free Grammar school founded in 1480, which 
has an income from endowment of about 602 a year, and had 21 
scholars in 1853; and National schools, Canvas for sails is largely 
manufactured ; wa’ ing, and the making of files and other iron 


The village is a suburb of Oldham, and a place of residence for many 
families ; it has two Established churches, two chapels for 

{ nta,a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, National schools, 
two schools conducted Methodists, and a mechanics institution, 
which in March 1851 


, 1220, has exten- 
from which are obtained large quantities of cannel 
coal, and of a coal which from its superior qualities has received 
the name of King Coal. Numerous toys and ornaments are made 
from the cannel coal, which is susceptible of a high polish. There 
is a large ivon-foundry. Besides the parochial 1 there are a 
ae school for boys, and a school of industry for = Haigh 

the seat of the Earl of Balcarres, is between Haigh and Wigan 


clapeiy, whl 22 miles N.E. from ot population of the 
e 
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Ince, part of the borough of Wigan, 17 miles W. by N. from Man- 
chester, population of the township 3670, has extensive coal-mines, 
from which cannel and king coal are raised; the cotton manufacture, 
and the making of garden and edge tools employ many of the popu- 
lation. Ince Hall is afine old many-gabled mansion. Kearsley, about 
8 miles N.W. from Manchester, population of the township 4236, has 
extensive bleaching-works, branches of the ‘cotton manufacture, 
chemical works, and some less important occupations, A chapel for 
Swedenborgians is in the village. Knowsley, about 6 miles N.E. from 
Liverpool, population of the township 1486. In the neighbourhood 
is Knowsley Park and Hall, the seat of the Earl of Derby. The 
mansion is a large brick edifice of various dates and incongruous 
styles; in it are some fine paintings. The park is very extensive. 
Leyland, 6 miles 8. by W. from Preston, population of the township 
3617, was once a place of some importance. The church, which is 
very large, was rebuilt in 1816 except the tower, which is ancient. 
There are places of worship for Independents and Roman Catholics ; 
a Free school founded in the reign of Elizabeth, which had 18 
scholars in 1853; a National and an Infant school, and a savings bank. 
The inhabitants are employed in the cotton manufacture. Warden 
Hall, a fine old family mansion, is in Leyland. Morecambe, a bathing 
place on the shore of Morecambe Bay, about 4 miles N.W. from Lan- 
caster, and close to Poulton, which is a station of the North-Western 
railway. The Local Board of Health for Poulton and two neigh- 
bouring townships has an interest in the management of the sanitary 
affairs of the place. Newchurch, 8 miles N.W. from Rochdale, popula- 
tion of the chapelry 16,915, has a church, rebuilt in 1825; chapels for 
Wesleyan and Association Methodists, Baptists, and Unitarians; a Free 
Grammar school, several National schools, and a school connected 
with the Baptist chapel. The cotton manufacture, the coarse woollens 
and baize manufacture, coal-mining, and the quarrying of stone, 
furnish employment to the population. Oswaldtwistle, about 3 miles 
E. by 8. from Blackburn, population of the township 7654, has a 
—- chapel, chapels for Baptists and Wesleyan and Primitive 
ethodists, and National and Infant schools. Several extensive cotton- 
spinning, manufacturing, and Paper tei are in the village. 
Padiham, about 34 miles W. by N. from Burnley, population of the 
township 4509, is situated on an elevation on the right bank of the 
river Calder: the streets are lighted with gas. The cotton manufac- 
ture, and the printing of cotton goods give extensive employment. 
Several coal-mines are in the vicinity. Besides the parochial chapel, 
there are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, and Unitarians ; 
National, British, and Wesleyan schools. Three fairs are held in the 
course of the year. Pendlebury, 5 miles N.W. from Manchester, popu- 
lation of the township 2750, is chiefly engaged in the various bran 
of the cotton manufacture. Several collieries are in the neighbour- 
hood. There are here a neat district church, and National schools. 
Agecroft Hall, a very ancient mansion, is in the vicinity. Pilkington, 
about 6 miles N. by W. from Manchester, population of the township 
12,863, is chiefly occupied in the cotton manufacture. Poulton-le-Sands, 
on the shore of Morecambe Bay, about 4 miles N.W. from Lancaster, 
population of the hamlet 995; is resorted to in summer for sea- 
bathing, for which it is advantageously situated. The village has 
railway communication by Lancaster with Yorkshire, and with the 
northern and southern parts of the county. There are here a chapel 
of the Establishment, recently rebuilt, and a Free school. Ramsbottom, 
4 miles N. from Bury, population of the ecclesiastical district 3431, is 
dependent on the cotton manufacture: at this place the first Sir 
Robert Peel established the calico-printing trade. The extensive works 
of Messrs. Grant Brothers, and Messrs. Ashton afford extensive em- 
coe There are here a Scotch church, erected in 1832 by 
William Grant, Esq., and a chapel of the Establishment, erected by 
public subscription, to which Messrs, Ashton liberally contributed. 
There are National and Wesleyan schools. Rawtonstall, about 8 miles 
N. from Bury, population of the ecclesiastical district 5643; has 
extensive cotton-mills, the proprietors of which have liberally provided 
means of instruction for their work-people by the erection of a church 
and aschool. There are also a Wesleyan chapel, National schools, a 
mechanics institution, and a savings bank. Ribchester, 9 miles N.E. 
from Preston, population of the township 1650, occupies the site of 
the Roman station Coccium, or Rigodunum, on the right bank of the 
Ribble. A bath and other Roman remains have been discovered. The 
church is of the perpendicular style. There is a Roman Catholic 
chapel. The inhabitants of Ribchester are mainly occupied in hand- 
loom weaving. Salesbury Hall is an antique mansion of noteworthy 
character. About 4 miles from Ribchester is Stoneyhwrst, noticeable 
on account of the Jesuit college, founded in 1840, a large and commo- 
dious structure, fitted up with every needful adjunct. It stands in 
beautiful grounds in the midst of very picturesque scenery. The 
church is elaborately decorated. The hall is capable of dining 150 
pupils, Seaforth, is a modern village on the coast 3 miles N. from 
Liverpool, in which are some neat residences of Liverpool merchants, 
and a new church, It is resorted to for sea-bathing. Standish, 3 
miles N.W. from Wigan: population, 2655. The church is a semi- 
classic structure, erected in 1584. There are chapels for Wesleyan 
Methodists, Independents, and Roman Catholics; a Free Grammar 
school, founded in 1610, a School of Industry, and an Infant school. 
The inhabitants are mainly dependent on the coal-mines in the vicinity. | 
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Fairs are held June 29th and November 22nd. It was in Standish 
Hall that the “Lancashire Plot” for the restoration of the Stuarts 
was concocted, Stretford, on the right bank of the Mersey, 4 miles 
8.W. from Manchester, population of the chapelry 4998, has a paro- 
chial wy ne chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Independents, 
National, British, and Infant schools; and a temperance bal Large 
numbers of pigs are brought from Wales and from Ireland, and killed 
at Stretford, chiefly for sale in Manchester. The Duke of Bridge- 
water's Canal, and the railway from Manchester to Altringham pass 
close to the village. Zwurton, 4 miles N. from Bolton, population of 
the ex, ot 4158, has cotton-mills, and bleach works on a large 
scale, church is a handsome structure, picturesquely situated. 
Traces of a Roman road are visible in the neighbourhood, On 
Chetham’s Close are the remains of a stone circle. Turton Tower is 
an embattled square tower of the Tudor period, to which a large 
modern mansion is attached. Upholland, about 4 miles W. from 
Wigan, population of the township 3359, has a Free Grammar school, 
founded in 1668, which had 125 scholars in 1853. The village is 
ancient; many of the houses are old and of curious construction, 
built in streets which run down the side of a rather steep hill, A 
priory formerly stood here; part of the building is used as a parochial 
= In the neighbourhood are flour-mills, stone-quarries, and 

‘mines. Walmersley, about 24 miles N. from Bury, population of 
the township 4802. There are here cotton-mills, fulling-mills, 
chemical works, a brewery, and other establishments. A fine new 
church, picturesquely situated, and chapels for Wesleyan Methodists 
and Independents are in the township. There are remains of a beacon 
tower of the time of Elizabeth. A tower has been erected by the Messrs. 
Grant. Wallon-on-the-Hill, 3 miles N. from Liverpool: population of 
the township, 2469, The parish church, which was, till 1698, the mother 
church of Liverpool, was rebuilt in 1742; it is partly of the decorated 
style; the tower is a modern erection. Its pleasant position, and its 
proximity to Liverpool make Walton a favourite residence of Liver- 
pool merchants. In the village are Endowed, National, and Infant 
schools, Walton-le-Dale, 2 miles 8.E. from Preston, population of the 
township 6855, occupies a beautiful situation on both banks of the 
Darwent, near its junction with the Ribble; the cotton manufacture 
is the chief source of employment. The church stands on an elevation, 
and commands fine prospects. ‘There are a Free Grammar school, 
and National and Infant schools. Waterloo, on the coast about 5 
miles $.S.W. from Liverpool, is a pleasant resort in summer. Numerous 
good residences have been erected in the village and neighbourhood. 
Worsley, 6 miles W. by N. from Manchester, population of the»town- 
ship 10,189: in the township are three puri 3 of the Establishment, 
one of them built in 1847 by the Earl of Ellesmere; a chapel for 
Wesleyan Methodists; the Countess of Ellesmere’s Normal school, 
and an Infant school. Extensive coal-mines are worked in the 
township, and there are several flour-mills. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Purposes.—Lancashire was 
included in the diocese of Chester from 1541, when Henry VIII. 
constituted that bishopric till 1847, when pursuant to an Act passed 
some years previously, the whole of the county (except the deanery of 
Furness and Cartmel, which were added to the diocese of Carlisle), 
was formed into the diocese of Manchester, in the province of York. 
The parishes are very extensive. Whalley parish is 104,689 acres, 
Lancaster 73,732 acres, Rochdale 58,620 acres, Blackburn 45,269 
acres, Kirkham 48,530 acres, and Prescot 36,554 acres; and others are 
little inferior in extent. There are however numerous dependent 
— ies; and many chapels-of-ease and district churches have been 

uilt. 

By the Poor-Law Commissioners Lancashire is divided into 29 
Poor-Law Unions :—Ashton-under-Line, Barton-upon-Irwell, Black- 
burn, Bolton, Burnley, Bury, Caton, Chorley, Chorlton, Clitheroe, The 
Fylde, Garstang, Haslingden, Lancaster, Leigh, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Oldham, Ormskirk, Prescot, Preston, Prestwich, Rochdale, Salford, 
Todmorden, Ulverstone, Warrington, West Derby, and Wigan. These 
Unions contain 475 parishes and townships, with an area of 1,193,085 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 2,091,203. 

Lancashire is in the northern circuit. The assizes were till of late 
years held at Lancaster alone, but they are now held at Lancaster for 
the northern division of the county, and at Liverpool for the southern 
division, The quarter-sessions are held at Lancaster, and by succes- 
sive adjournments at Preston, Salford, and Kirkdale. County courts 
are held at Ashton-under-Line, Blackburn, Bolton, Burnley, Bury, 
Chorley, Clitheroe, Colne, Garstang, Haslingden, Kirkham, I t 


Lancaster, as a County palatine, a chancery court, In the 
time of Henry III. the Borys ot Lancaster was instituted in favour 
of Edmund, surnamed Crouchback, second son of that king. In the 
time of Edward IIT. the earldom was erected into a duchy in favour 
of — Plantagenet, the then earl, and afterwards of John of Gaunt, 
who married the heiress of Henry, and for whom the county was 
made a palatine county. In the time of Edward IV. the duchy was 
declared forfeited to the crown, to which, by Act of Parliament, both 
it and the prcome b wees were inse biy united. The chancery 
court has a chancellor, stondavquieda tant other functionaries, and 
has an equity jurisdiction within the limits of the duchy. 

History and Antiquities.—In the earliest period of Foglish history 
this county was inhabited chiefly by the Brigantes, the most numerous 
and powerful of the tribes which then possessed the island. The 
Brigantes were subdued by Agricola, and in the subsequent division 
of Britain Lancashire was included in the province of Maxima 
Ceesariensis, 

Several places mentioned by ancient geographers are commonly - 
identified with positions in this county. Among those mentioned in 
the Itinerary of Antoninus are the estuary or bay of Moricambe, 
Manchester (Mancunium), and Bremetonace or Bremetonacis, which 
is fixed by some at Lancaster, and by Camden and others, with more 
reason, at Overborough near Tunstal, some miles higher up the Lune, 
in the neighbourhood of Kirkby Lonsdale. 

In Richard of Cirencester’s map Moricambe is marked as a river, 
and the Alauna, Belisama, and Seteia are evidently identified by him 
with the Lune, the Ribble, and the Mersey. Coccium, in his map, is 
evidently fixed at or near Ribchester, and jum agrees in 
position with Lancaster: possibly Ad Alaunam, which he mentions 
in his Itiuerary, is another name for the same place, The termiuation 
‘caster’ leads us to fix a station at this town, and the first syllable 
‘Lan,’ or, as it is provincially pronounced ‘ Lon,’ accords well the 
name Ad Alaunam, as well as with the first syllable of vicus, a 
station mentioned in the Notitia, which Camden is decided in placing 
here. 

Several Roman roads have been traced in this county. Six of them 
diverge from Manchester (Mancunium) as a common centre, One 
runs north-west to Blackrod, and another north to Ribchester, the 
position most reasonably assigned to Coccium ; two others run into 
Cheshire, one south-east by Stockport, another south-west by Stretford, 
supposed to be the Fines Flavie et Maxime mentioned by Richard. 
Two others run into Yorkshire: one north-east towards Halifax ; 
one, which branches from the foregoing, more easterly towards 
Oldham, Saddleworth, and Almondbury. The road to Ribchester is 
continued northward in the direction of Overborongh, the Breme- 
tonace of Camden. One branch road led from Ribchester to Freckle- 
ton, on the north side of the sstuary of the Ribble, and another from 
—— to Lancaster, the Ad Alaunam and Rerigonium of 

ichard. 

All traces of the station Mancunium have disappeared : of Coccium 
and Bremetonace some traces are visible at Ribchester and Over- 
borough. Various antiquities of importance have been dug up or 
found at each of these places, Coins and other antiquities have been 
found at Colne (perhaps the Colunio of Ravennas), and at Cliviger 
near Burnley. 

Long after the invasion of the Saxons Lancashire, at least in its 
northern part, retained its independence as a part of the British state 
of Cumbria or Cumberland, though this was frequently obliged to 
own the supre of the Northumbrian Angles, Egfrid, the son of 
Oswio, who reigned over the Northumbrians a.p. 670-685, conquered 
a part of the county, and bestowed Cartmel in Furness, with the 
Britons therein (et omnes Britanni cum ea), on St. Cuthbert, bishop 
of Lindisfarne, or rather annexed it to the temporalities of that see, 
Lancashire would be brought into subjection to the Saxons on the 
submission of the Cumbrian Britons to Edward the Elder in 921. 

In 1828 the northern pert of the county was ravaged by the Scots 
under Robert Bruce, who advanced as far as Preston, part of which 
he burned. In the reign of Henry VIL the Earl of Lincoln and Lord 
Lovel, with 2000 German soldiers under Martin Swart, and a number 
of Irish under Lord Geraldine, landed in Furness to support the 
cause of the impostor Lambert Simnel, In the civil war of Charles I. 
Lord Strange, afterwards earl of Derby, at the head of the Royalists, 
made an unsuccessful attempt in 1642 on Manchester, which was 
covapiet for the Parliament by the county militia, Preston and 


- , 
Leigh, Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, Ormskirk, Poulton, Preston, 
Rochdale, Salford, St. Helen's, Ulverstone, Warrington, and Wigan. 
By the Reform Act the county was divided for parliamentary 
reve into two parts, the northern and the southern divisions, 
‘ourteen members were formerly returned to Parliament for this 
county; namely, two for the county itself and two each for the 
boroughs of Lancaster, Clitheroe, Liverpool, Newton, Preston, and 
Wigan. By the Reform Act Newton was disfrauchised and Clitheroe 
uced to one member: but the division of the county, with the 
creation of four new boroughs, Manchester, Bolton, Blackburn, and 
—s eee er none and of five, Ashton-under- 
e, y ie, ord, and Warrington, each returnin ig one 
member, raised the whole number to 26 : 


ter were subsequently taken by the Parliamentarians, and 
re-taken by the Royalists. In 1644 the siege of Lathom House took 
place; it was raised on the approach of Prince Rupert, who had pre- 
viously taken Bolton, and afterwards obliged Liverpool to er; 
bat in the following year the house was besieged again, and was given 
up by order of the king. In 1648 the Duke of Hamilton and General 
Langdale marched southward to Preston, in the neighbourhood of 
which, on Ribbleton Moor, they were routed by the less numerous 
but veteran forces of Cromwell and Lambert. ‘The uished fled 
southward, were overtaken and again defeated at Winwick and 
Warrington. Lancaster Castle was meantime besieged by the 
Royalists, but in vain, In the year 1651 the Earl of Derby agai 
raised the royal standard, but being defeated by Lilburne at Wigan 
Lane, and subsequently taken, was executed at Bolton, In the 
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rebellion of 1715 Generals Wills and Carpenter compelled the sup- 
of the Pretender to surrender at Preston, to which place they 
advanced in their march southward. 

Of the early periods of our history there are few castellated 
remains. The keeps of Lancaster and Dalton castles, the ruins of 
the castle on the island of Pile of Fouldrey, and Hornby Castle, are 
noticed elsewhere. Gleaston Castle is in Furness, about two miles 
east of Furness Abbey : the ruins consist of portions of three square 
towers with some connecting walls, formed of mud and pebbles, and 
faced with limestone, inclosing an area or court-yard. Thurland 
Castle, near Hornby, is an old mansion which, having been fortified, 
stood a siege in the civil wars of CharlesI. The ruins of Greenhaugh 
Castle, a mile from Garstang, consist of one shattered tower. The 
monastic ruins in the county are of greater interest. Cockersand 
Abbey is about 6 miles S.W. from Lancaster, on a point of land at 
the mouth of the Lune. The only portion remaining is the chapter- 
house, an octangular room, the roof of which is supported by a single 
pillar rising in the centre. Furness Abbey is near Dalton, in Furness, 
on the banks of a rivulet in a narrow and fertile vale. It was founded 
in 1127 by Stephen, then earl of Morton, afterwards king of England, 
for Cistercian monks removed here from Tulket in Amounderness, 
but originally from Savigny in France. The ruins of this abbey are 
still magnificent, and from the picturesque beauty of the surrounding 
scenery are among the most striking of our monastic remains. They 
are of Norman and early English character. The whole length of 
the church is said to be 287 feet ; the nave is 70 feet broad, and the 
walls are in some places 54 feet high and 5 feet thick. The windows 
and arches are upon a scale of unusual loftiness. There are ruins of 
the chapter-house and cloisters, and of the school-house, a large 
building detached from all the rest. The immediate precincts of the 
ba said to comprehend 665 acres, are inclosed by a stone-wall, on 
which appear the remains of small buildings, the offices of the abbey, 
and, entered by a gateway, a beautiful pointed archi, The ruins are 
built of a pale red stone, dug in the neighbourhood, and changed by 
time and weather to a dusky-brown tint. They are everywhere 
embossed by climbing or parasitic plants. Whalley Abbey and the 
priory church of Cartmel need only be mentioned here. 

Religious Worship and Education.—. ing to the ‘Returns of 
the Census,’ taken in March 1851, it appears that there were then in 
Lancashire 1627 places of worship, of which 529 belonged to the 
Church of England, 300 to Wesleyan Methodists, 170 to Independents, 
114 to Roman Catholics, 107 to Primitive Methodists, 100 to Baptists, 
81 to the Wesleyan Methodist Association, 35 to Unitarians, 27 to 
Quakers, 27 to New Connexion Methodists, 23 to Presbyterians, 21 to 
Swedenborgians, 15 to Mormons, 11 to the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connexion, 8 to Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, and 7 to Jews. The 
total number of sittings provided was estimated at 790,874. The 
number of Sunday schools in the county was 1524, of which 548 
belonged to the Church of England, 489 to 7 sections of Methodists, 
155 to ts, 83 to Baptists, 78 to Roman Catholics, 26 to 
Unitarians, 21 to Presbyterians, 19 to Swedenborgians, 8 to Quakers, 
and 7 to Mormons. The total number of Sunday scholars was 
323,173. The number of Day schools in the county was 3014, 
namely, 1036 public schools with 150,338 scholars, and 1978 private 
schools with 65,509 scholars, Of Evening schools for adults there 
were 314, with 9687 scholars. There were 99 literary and scientific 
institutions, with 20,053 members, and possessing libraries containing 


about 210,000 volumes, 
ings Banks.—In 1852 the county 29 savings banks, at 
ury; 


possessed 
Accrington, Ashton-under-Line, Blackburn, Bolton, Burnley, B 
Chorley, Clitheroe, Colne, Croston, Eccleston, Fleetwood, Ki " 
Lancaster, Leigh, sry mrs Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, Ormskirk, 
Poulton, Prescot, Preston, Rawtonstall, Southport, Staleybridge, 
Ulverstone, Warrington, and Wigan. The total amount owing to 
depositors on November 20th 1852 was 2,692,747/. 18s. 10d. 
CASTER, the chief town of Lancashire, a market-town, muni- 
cipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
in the parish of Lancaster, is situated on an eminence on the left bank 
of the river Lune, in 54° 4’ N. lat., 2° 46’ W. long., distant 240 miles 
N.W. by N. from London by road, and 230 miles by the North-Western 
tion of the municipal borough of Lancaster in 
1851 was 14,604 ; of the parliamentary borough 16,168, The borough 
is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, one of whom is mayor, 
and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. A Local Board 
of Health has charge of the sanitary arrangements of the borough. 
The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Lancaster and di 
of Manchester. Lancaster Poor-Law Union contains 19 townships, 
with an area of 54,252 acres, and a population in 1851 of 23,454. 
Lancaster was a Roman station, probably the Ad Alaunam of Richard 
Cirencester. The castle was enlarged, and the town, which had 
y received a charter from King John, obtained additional 
i in the of Edward III., who conferred the duchy of 
on his son John of Gaunt, The town suffered severely in 
the War of the Roses, and was the scene of contest in the civil war 
of Charles I. 
_ Lancaster is situated at the north-western angle of Lancashire, 
7 miles from the mouth of the river Lune. The appearance of 
the town is picturesque. The summit of the eminence on which the 


town stands is crowned by the towers of the castle, a spacious edifice, 
comp: ing a large court-yard, some smaller yards, and several 
differently-shaped towers: it has been almost wholly rebuilt in a 
palatial style, and fitted up at a vast expense as a county jail and 
court-house. The large square keep is very ancient and extremely 
strong: the gateway, defended by two semi-octangular projecting 
towers, is referred to the time of Edward III. The shire hall and 
county-courts are modern. The streets of the town are for the most 
part narrow: they are paved with the ordinary cobble-stones of the 
district, and are lighted with gas. The houses are built of freestone, 
which is quarried in the neighbourhood, and are covered with slate. 
The church is on the same eminence as the castle: it is spacious, and 
contains some specimens of screen-work; the tower is modern. In 
the churehyard is the shaft of a Danish cross with Runic characters. 
There are several chapels of ease and chapels for Independents, Wes- 
leyan Methodists, Presbyterians, and other dissenters. The Royal 
Grammar school is supposed to have been founded by John Gardyner 
in 1485. The number of scholars in 1853 was 114, of whom 20 were 
admitted by the corporation. A new school-house, with residences for 
the masters, has been recently erected. Lancaster Grammar school has 
possessed some celebrity: among its more eminent living scholars are 
Dr. Whewell and Professor Owen. There are also in the town a Blue- 
Coat school, National, British, Roman Catholic, Quaker, and Infant 
schools, There are assembly-rooms, a theatre, and public baths. A 
handsome stone-bridge of five arches over the Lune connects the town 
with the suburb of Skerton. There are several almshouses; and on 
Lancaster Moor, in the neighbourhood of the town, is the county 
lunatic asylum, a neat building, capable of accommodating 700 
patients. There are also a lying-in charity, a dispensary, and other 
benevolent institutions. The Lancaster Atheneum had 540 mem- 
bers in 1851; the Church of England Instruction Society had 202 
members, with 650 volumes in its library; the mechanics institute 
had 220 members, with 2900 volumes in its library. The town-hall 
is a neat building, standing in a square: in it are several portraits 
of distinguished persons, The custom-house is a small Ionic edifice. 
The assizes for the county, quarter-sessions, and a county-court are 
held at Lancaster. There is a savings bank. Markets are held on 
Wednesday and Saturday. Fairs are held May Ist, July 5th, and 
October 10th, the last being a great cheese fair. In the town and 
vicinity are cotton- and silk-mills, iron-foundries, corn-mills, very 
extensive steam-power marble-works, and considerable establishments 
for the manufacture of furniture. The river admits vessels of 300 
tons burden up to the town. The number of sailing vessels registered 
as belonging to the port of Lancaster on the 31st of December 1853 
was :—Under 50 tons 36, tonnage 1389; above 50 tons 53, tonnage 
5479; and 7 steam-vessels of 1085 tons. During 1853 there entered 
the port 1256 vessels of 67,153 tons, and cleared 555 vessels of 32,596 
tons. Of steam-vessels there entered 369 of 61,467 tons, and cleared 
363 of 60,261 tons, The total amount of customs duties received at 
the port in 1850 was 27,0017. ; in 1851 it was 20,0867. Racesare held 
annually on the Moor, about a mile and a half from the town. 

LANCHESTER, Durham, a small town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union in the parish of Lanchester, is situated in 54° 50’ N. lat., 1° 44’ 
W. long., distant 8 miles N.W. from Durham, and 266 miles N.N.W. 
from London. The population of Lanchester township and hamlets 
was 752 in 1851. The living is a perpetual curacy in the arch- 
deaconry and diocese of Durham. Lanchester Poor-Law Union 
contains 18 parishes and townships, with an area of 48,984 acres, and 
a population in 1851 of 20,075. Lanchester is a small place in a 
remote district near the border of the county. The parish church, 
which was formerly collegiate, is early English, and has an embattled 
square tower. In the vicinity are flour-mills and coal-mines, Lan- 
chester is on the site of the Roman station Epiacum; distinct traces 
of the works and of the great Roman road to Scotland are observable 
in the neighbourhood. 

LANCIANO, [Asrvzz0.] 

LANDAU, a small fortified town of Rhenish Bavaria, is situated in 
a beautiful valley on the Queich, 18 miles 8.W. from Speyer, and has 
about 6000 inhabitants, exclusive of the garrison. The ground plan 
of the ram is a regular octagon, with 8 curtains, covered by 
7 bulwarks, 3 redoubts, 7 lunettes, 1 fort, 3 whole and 2 half bastions, 
and surrounded by broad moats. The barracks and casemates are 
bomb-proof. It is very regularly built within, has two gates, a large 
parade, a church, which Protestants and Roman Catholics have in 
common, a gymnasium, various public offices, and manufactures of 
calico, woollens, linen, hats, fire-arms, copper and iron-foundries, large 
vinegar factories, &c. Landau, which was formerly an imperial city, 
was ceded to France in 1680, and fortified by Louis XIV. In 1702 it 
was taken by the Austrians, but recovered by the French in 1703. 
After the battle of Blenheim in 1704 it again fell into the hands of 
the Austrians, who retained it till 1713, when it was again ceded to 
France. In 1793 it was unsuccessfully besieged by the Austrians and 
Prussians. The first treaty of Paris in 1814 left it to the French ; 
but at the second treaty in 1815 it was declared a fortress of the 
German Confederation, under the protection of Bavaria, a part of 
whose contingent to the army of the Confederation forms the garrison. 

LANDERNAU, ([Fuvustére.] 

LANDES, a department in the south-west of France, bounded N. 
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by that of Gironde, E. by Lotet-Garonne and Gers, 8. by Basses- 

and W, by the Bay of Biscay. Its greatest length from 
west to east is 72 miles, from north to south 66 miles. Its area is 
3599 square miles. The population in 1841 was 258,077; in 1851 it 
amounted to 302,196, which gives 84°02 to the square mile, being 


90°56 below the a per square mile for the whole of France, 
The department its name from the French word ‘ landes,’ by 
which the vast and marshy plains that extend between the 


Garonne and the Adour from the meridian of Greenwich to the Bay 
of Biscay are designated. In point of size the department of Landes 
is inferior only to that of Gironde. 

The lower slopes of the Pyrenees enter the south and south-east of 
the d nt, furrowed by many brawling rivers, and subsiding into 
rich plains that extend along the left bank of the Midouze and the 
Adour, which rivers form the general southern boundary of the Landes. 
To the northward of these rivers the surface of the ground is covered 
with a loose ashen-gray sand, overgrown here and there with heath 
and furze, or with pine woods, Numerous flocks of wretched half: 
starved sheep wander over this desert waste, tended by shepherds who 
walk on high stilts to’enable them to pass dry-footed over the marshes 
that occur in all directions. Clothed in sheep-skins, perched on his 
lofty stilts, and seated on a high staff with a flat broad end, the 
shepherd of the Landes, watching his sheep and knitting woollen 
stockings, his constant occupation, presents to the stranger unprepared 
for the sight an extraordinary appearance. Not only the shepherds, 
but the charcoal-burners, and almost all the scanty Tagen yore of the 
Landes, are accustomed to the use of stilts, on which they walk with 
astonishing rapidity. Maize and barley are grown in favourable situa- 
tions in this district; but the most important produce of the Landes 
are the pine forests, which cover nearly one-fourth of the surface, and 
which, besides the value of the timber, and the great quantity of rosin 
they are made to yield by tapping, are found to present a most effectual 
barrier to the sand hills along the west coast that formerly rolled into 
the interior under the influence of the western winds, and overwhelmed 
the villages and crops exposed to their course, The surface of the 
Landes is in parts rather elevated, as is proved by the rapidity of the 
river-streams which flow from them towards the south, west, and north- 
west; the of these is the Leyre, which flows north-west into the 
Bay of Arcachon. The chief rivers of the department are the Apour, 
which receives numerous feeders from the Pyrenees on the left bank; 
and its principal tributary from the right bank, the Midouze. [Gxrnrs.] 

Along the sea-coast of the department, which extends north and 
south about 70 miles, a marked feature of the country are the sand- 
hills, which have a width from east to west of 5 miles; their height 
ranges from 120 to 170 feet; they slope towards the sea at an angle 
of 25 degrees, towards the land at an angle of 50 degrees. The form 
of these masses of sand is continually varying; sometimes they are 
arranged in regular chains, at others they present a level surface ; and 
not unfrequently they assume the form of isolated heaps, the openings 
between them being called ‘lettes.’ The rate of advance of these moving 
sands was formerly about 65 feet yearly. To landward of them there 
are in some places rich pasture grounds. ‘There are several shallow inlets 
and some isolated lagunes along the coast; and all through the Landes 
there are numerous marshes, the exhalations from which render the 
climate fi in winter, and always more or less unhealthy. The 
marshes which formerly lined the banks of the Adour have been almost 
entirely converted into most productive land. The climate of the de- 
partment, owing to the proximity of the Pyrenees and the prevailing 
westerly winds, is not so Kot as might be expected from its latitude. 

The department contains 2,303,429 acres, of which area 968,967 
acres consist of barren sands and moors; 415,261 acres are arable 
land; 654,190 acres are covered with woods and forests; 51,101 acres 
are under vine culture; 65,728 consist of grass land, The agricultural 
products, most of which are raised in the territory of Chalosse, as the 
country south of the Adour is called, are—wheat, maize, millet, hemp, 
flax, madder, saffron, &c. About 10,000,000 gallons of wine are pro- 
duced annually, of which about a third goes to supply the home 
consumption ; the rest is exported, or distilled and sold as Armagnac 
brandy. Almonds, plums, and fruits of all kinds, are abundant and 
excellent. Cattle are of inferior breed, ill-fed, and give milk of the 
poorest quality; the horses are small; sheep are numerous, but their 
wool is the worst possible; goata, pigs, poultry, and bees are numer 
ous; game and fish are plentiful. Besides the pine (pinus maritima), 
which grows most luxuriantly in the Landes, the forest-timber consists 
of oak, cork, chestnut, and beech. 

Mines of iron and bitumen are worked; mica, coal, marble, granite, 
oy agonal stone, chalk, ochre, potters’-clay of superior quality, 
crucible earth, &c., are found. Peat fuel is dug. Mineral springs are 
numerous. 

The industrial produce is composed of coarse woollens, pottery, 
liqueurs, bar-iron and iron-ware, rosin, pitch, tar, glass, paper, leather, 
brandy, beer, oil, &c. There is also a considerable trade in timber, 
deals, linseed-oil, fruite, wool, pork, &c. The number of wind- and 
water-mills amounts to 762; of iron-foundries and smelting-furnaces 
to 81; of factories and workshops of different kinds to 351. About 
135 fairs are held annually, The department is crossed by 7 state and 


11 departmental roads, and by the railway from Bordeaux to Bayonne, 


which is now (October, 1854) completed as far as Dax. 


The department is divided into 8 arrondissements, which, with their — 
subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


Population in 1851, 


Arrondi t CG Communes, 
1, Mont-de Marsan . . 12 116 102,761 i 
2. St.-Sever . . ° 8 109 88,655 
3. Dax , ° 8 108 110,780 
Total 28 333 902,196 


1. Of the first arrondissement and of the whole department the 


bunal of 
of 12,000 ae 
‘Marsan 


most important commerce of the town consists in the transport of the 
wines and brandies of Armagnac by the Midouze and for 
shipment at Bayonne. In time of war with England Mont-de-Marsan 
becomes an important entrepét between Bayonne and Bordeaux. With 
the other towns the population given is that of the commune, 
a town of 2524 inhabitants, stands on the Leyre in the midst of 
wastes and marshes, and has a very handsome church said to have 
been built by the Templars. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, St.-Sever, is situated _ 
in an extremely fertile district on the left bank of the Adour, 10 miles 
8. from Mont-de-Marsan, and has a tribunal of first instance, a college, 
and 5238 inhabitants, who manufacture fine pottery, linseed-oil, and 
leather, and trade in corn, wine, brandy, mineral waters, marble, cut- 
stone, plaster of Paris, &c. The town is well built, and contains some 
handsome buildings; among which are the court-house, the hospital, 
barracks, prison, and a ificent church, which formerly made 
of the Benedictine Abbey of St.-Sever, founded here in a.p. 993. 
town was formerly fortified. The English took it in 1296 after a lon 
siege. Charles VII. recovered it in 1426. In the religious wars 
the 16th century the town was twice taken and suffered terribly on 
both occasions. Aire, an episcopal and ancient city, stands on the 
slope of a hill on the left bank of the Adour, which is here crossed 
by a handsome stone bridge, 17 miles E. from St.-Sever, and contains 
an ecclesiastical college, a very ancient church, and 4432 inhabitants, 
The town, which is neat and well built, has manufactures of hats and 
leather. The see of Aire was founded about .p, 500, soon after which 
date Alaric IL, king of the ey Se he eee The 
Northmen sacked Aire in the 9th century. ‘The Gascons, Saracens, 
and English successively seized it: the religions wars almost completed 
its ruin. Amou, a pretty little town of 2176 inhabitants, is situated 
ina very fertile corn and wine country near the junction of the Luy- 
de-France with the Luy-de-Béarn, and has potteries, brandy distilleries, 
tile-works, and numerous flour, oil, and bark-mills, Hagetmau,a town 
of 3081 inhabitants, stands in a district abounding with game, on the 
Louts,a few miles south by west from St.-Sever, and has manufactures 
of household linen, pottery, leather, and several oil-mills. It has also 
a good trade in wine, corn, maize, flax, chestnuts, hides, and cattle. 
Great quantities of oak-staves and hoops are dispatched to Bordeaux, 
Mugron, situated at the foot of a hill on the left bank of the Adour, 
has 2190 inhabitants, who trade in brandy, wine, rosin, and silk, 
Tartas, W. by N. from St.-Sever, is a well-built ancient town prettily 
situated on the Midouze, and has 2759 inhabitants, who manufacture 
linseed-oil, vinegar, and leather, and trade largely in corn, wine, brandy, 
saffron (of which a great deal is grown in the neighbourhood), fruits, 
game, hams, timber, planks, resin, &c. 

8, In the third arrondissement the chief town, Dax, situated in a 
fertile plain on the left bank of the Adour, over which there is a 
bridge to the suburb of Sablar, is a well-built town, surrounded by 
ramparts and fosses of Roman construction, 30 miles 5.W. from 
Mont-de-Marsan, and has 5842 inhabitants. The town, which is 


entered by three gates, is defended by a strong castle, The chief 
buildings ave—the former episcopal palace, now occupied ny ae 
gad 


seca and the mayor, the court-house, the cathedral, 
x has a tribunal of first instance, a college, and a considerable 
commerce in liqueurs, wine, corn, hams, onions, timber, deals, rosin, 
&c. It has been famous from the most ancient times for its 
mineral springs, whence its ancient name of Aqua, of which 
(d’Acqs) is a corruption, Aqua, or Aque Tarbellice was the capital 
of the Tarbelli, a people of Aquitania, On the downfall of the Roman 
empire the town was seized successively by the Goths, the Franks, 
and the Gascons, In A.p, 910 it was stormed by the Saracens, The 
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English held it from the 12th to the 15th century, when they were | The road to Yeovil passes under an ancient building with an arched 
finally driven from Gascogne by Charles VII.  St.-Esprit, the | gateway; this building is popularly called ‘Hanging Chapel ;’ it is 


south-western extremity of the department, and on the right bank of 
by a long wooden bridge which joins the 
busy town, with a population 


preaches every day in Spanish. Peyrehorade, on the right bank 
which here becomes navigable and a few miles 
down enters the Adour, has 2742 inhabitants. It has a fine old 
flanked with towers. Large stores of ship-timber from the forests 


of the are here; there are also important quarries in 
Samechucechosd:- Bruton, on the eastern shore of the lagune of 


Soustons, 17 miles W. from Dax, has a ion of 2783. 

The department forms the see of the of Aire, is comprised 
in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Pau, within the limits of the 
University Academy of and belongs to the 13th Military 
Division, of which Bayonne is head-quarters. It returns 2 members 
to the Legislative Body of the French Empire. 

(Dictionnaire de la 3 Annuaire powr V An 1849; Statistique de 
la France ; Official Papers. 

LANDEWEDNACK. [Cornwatt.] 

RECY. [Norp. 


town in Sweden, on the 
shore an equal distance between 
Cape Kuller and the town of Malmé, and op the small island of 
Hyen, in 55° 51’ N. lat., 12° 8’ adie sens about Asa wo 
ants. spacious situated nearly o; 
Mabou a wales aie Seah vor arell 
carries on a considerable trade in corn, and has some 
manufactures of tobacco and starch, and also some sugar-houses, tan- 


prettiest towns in the of Bavaria, 
is situated in 48° 30’ N. lat., 12° 7’ E. long., in a delightful country 
on the right bank of the Isar, which is here crossed by two bridges. 


The portion of the town consists of two long, broad, and | town, 
Eatpicotie comsested terawenverot meter cnet’ "The tcees 


well built of brick, lofty, many of them with pointed gables. The 

r ts Gicnobils owing Wo Yin Santivan enehiied. 
towers. The open parts are two market- 
The most remarkable bui are the 


for its beautiful 


Ingoldstadt was transferred to Landshut, but in 1826 it 
however still a Catholic theo- 


: an it fortress. 
fotinaof ware The 
LANDVISIAU. 


LAN (Errvrr.] 
LANGHOLM. oe tial 
5S and KING’S. [Herrrorpsntrr.} 
Z By Sea 
. LANGPORT, Somersetshire, a borough and 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Langport Eastover, is situ- 
ated in 51° 2’ N. lat., 2° 49’ W. long., distant 36 miles 8.W. by S. from 
Bath, and 128 miles W. by 8. from London, 

was Z 


Langport Poor-Law 
townships, with an area of 58,485 acres, and a popu- 


A | feeds several basins and jets. 


market-town and the | 


now used as a museum. There are chapels for Independents, Bible 
Christians, and the Plymouth Brethren. The Grammar school, 
founded in 1675, has been further endowed, and a new school-room 
built: the school is free to children of the inhabitants: the number 
of scholars in 1852 was 60. There is also a National school. On a 
bridge near the middle of the town is the register-office, an elegant 
little building. There is also a public reading-room and library. On 
the banks of the Parret Navigation Company’s canal are extensive 
wharfs. The market is on Saturday; there are four yearly fairs. 
Langport sent members to Parliament in the reign of Edward. A 
race is held here, 

LANGRES, a town in France, capital of the second arrondissement 
in the department of Haute-Marne, This town takes its name from 
the Lingones, a Celtic people, whose capital it was. They were 
among the tribes who, in the time of Cmsar, embraced the Roman 
alliance, and they retained a considerable degree of liberty even under 
the emperors. Their chief town was called Andomatunum ; in the 
later period of the Roman empire it was called, after the name of the 

ple, Lingones; in old French the name is written Langone and 
Sota he and thence by corruption came Langres. It was a place of 
geet importance under the Romans: many antiquities have been 
ound ; and there yet remain the ruins of triumphal arches, and 
vestiges of several roads. The Alemanni were defeated with 
terrible slaughter under the walls of Langres in a.D, 298 by the 
Romans under Constantius, the father of Constantine the Great. 
The town was taken and burnt by Attila, and afterwards by the Van- 
dals in a.p, 407. Rebuilt, it was next seized by the Burgundians. It 
was afterwards the head of a county in the possession of the dukes 
of Bar, from whom Hugues III, duke of Bourgogne, purchased it in 
A.D. 1179, and gave it to his uncle Ganthier, bishop of Langres. 
Louis VII. erected the county into a duchy, and the bishops of 
were peers of France down to 1830, In 1814 Langres 
capitulated to the Austrians, 
res is situated in 47° 51’ 53" N. lat., 5° 19’ 55" E. long, ata 
distance of 158 miles S.E. from Paris, and has 8646 inhabitants. The 
built on the watershed between the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic, near the sources of the Marne, the Meuse, the Amance, and 
the V: e, occupies a higher site than any other town in France, 


except con. It is surrounded by old walls, and is pretty well 
built, with wide streets, and is ornamented with fountains pro- 
menades. The most remarkable structures are the cathedral, part of 


which dates from A.D. 380; the town-hall; and a Roman triumphal 
arch, which makes part of the town-wall. The test ornament of 
the town is the promenade called Blanche-Fo: e, which is formed 
of an avenue of magnificent limes, nearly a mile in 1 and 
terminates in a majestic vaulted arcade, the top of which a 
colossal frog in bronze continually spouts a mass of limpid water that 
e public library of 7000 volumes is 
in the town-hall; there is a museum in the old church of St.-Didier. 


a bishop since the 3rd century; its diocese is coéxtensive 
partment of Haute-Marne. It is the seat of tribunals of 
and of commerce, and has two ecclesiastical schools, a 
college, and three hospitals, 
LANGUEDOC, one of the most extensive and important of the 
ces into which, before the revolution, France was divided. It 
was bounded N., by L and Auvergne, and by Rouergue and 
Querci, subdivisions of Guyenne; E. by the Rhéne, which separated 
it from Dauphiné and Provence; 8. by the Mediterranean, the pro- 
vince of Roussillon, and the ; and W. by Guienne and 
Gascogne. Its extent, as described above, includes the county of 
Foix, which is a subdivision of it, though it constituted a te 


military OSes ae revious to the revolution. Its subdivisions and 
area, exclusive of Foix, were as follows :— 
District. . Capital. Square Miles, 
Vivarais. ‘ . Viviers . + 2201 
Rasez ° . » Limoux 796 
Carcassez - Carcassone . * * . 561 
Lauraguais . . Castelnaudary and Lavaur. . 683 
Velay . ‘ « Le Puy « ’ ‘ . + 912 
Gevaudan , +» Mende ‘ ‘ 7 +» « 2027 
And the following dioceses ;— 

Nimes , ’ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : » 1246 
Uzes . ‘ 4 ‘ . . ’ . - 1159 
Toulouse , . * ‘ . ‘ . ‘ 1090 
Montpellier . 707 
Lodéve . e 272 
Béziers ’ ° a ‘ ‘ ‘ 897 
Narbonne F . . ’ ; 1433 
Alby”. FTP 1923 
Montauban (part of) 208 

Webahaeey Wh. ai ter ene 16,119 

The province now forms the departments of Aupz, Tarn, Héravta, 


Loztre, Arpiony, and Garp, together with the arrondissements of 
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Tonlouse and Villefranche in Havre-Ganonne, Castel-Sarrasin in 
Tary-et-Ganonnz, and Puy and Yesengeaux in Havrez-Lorne. Under 
the Romans it formed part of Gallia Narbonensia, and on the decline 
of their power it got the name of Septimania, from its seven bishoprics, 
namely, Toulouse, Béziers, Nimes, Agde, Maguelonne, Lodave, and 
Uzis, The emperor Honorius ceded the territory of Languedoc to 
the Goths, who held it for nearly 200 years, when they were driven 
out by the Saracens, who in their turn were expelled by Charles 
Martel. The country thus subjected to the kings of France was 
governed by feudatory dukes and counts till 1270, when, on the death 
of the last count of Toulouse, it was united to the crown of France, 
The name 
name given to 


doc has been transferred to the country from the 

¢ language of the inhabitants, who used the word 
‘oc’ as an affirmative, and were hence said to 5) the ‘langue doc,’ 
as distinguished from the dialect spoken north of the Loire, which 
expressed the affirmative by ‘oui,’ and was called the ‘langue d’oui.’ 
The name Occitania, sometimes applied to the country, is said to be 
derived also from ‘oc.’ 

The province extended from the Rhéne to the Garonne, the most 
western point reaching the junction of the Tarn with the last- 
mentioned river. It was formerly divided into Haut-Languedoc, 
Bas-Languedoc, and Cévennes, which had Toulouse, Montpellier, and 
Alais for their capitals respectively. 

Under the old Bourbon monarchy Languedoc had a kind of parlia- 
ment called States, consisting of the clergy, three archbishops and 
twenty bishops ; the nobility, among whom the count of Alais held the 
first place; and the commons, consisting of the consuls and deputies 
of the episcopal and other towns, The archbishop of Narbonne was 
perpetual president of the States. Their chief business was to 
apenas among the different parts of the province the taxes levied 

vy the king. 

LANMEOR. [Frusrire. 

LANNILIS. [Frusrére. 

LANNION. [COrxs-pu-Norp.] 

LANVOLLON. [Céres-pv-Norp.] 

LANZAROTE, [Canantes.} 

LANZEL, LE. [A.rss, Basses, 

LAON, a town in France, capital of the department of Aisne, the 
seat of an assize court, of a tribunal of first instance, of a communal 
college, and of an ecclesiastical seminary, is situated in 49° 33’ 54" 
N. lat., 3° 37’ 42" E. long., 75 miles N.E. from Paris, and has 8043 
inhabitants in the commune. It is situated on a steep isolated hill 
592 feet above the level of the sea, and commanding on every side an 
extensive view over the surrounding plain. It is said to have taken 
its origin, in the reign of Clovis, from a castle which stood on this 
eminence. In the later period of the Carlovingian dynasty it was 
frequently the residence of the kings of France, and it continued 
throughout a part of the domain of the crown. From the latter end 
of the 5th century to the time of the first French revolution it gave 
title toa bishop, who was a suffragan of the archbishop of Reims. 
The town consists of one principal street, rather narrow, and several 
smaller streets very narrow: it is surrounded by an ancient wall, 
flanked with towers and by a boulevard, or public walk, on the brow 
of the hill, whence splendid views of a vast plain brilliant with 
verdure and teeming with fertility are obtained. At the foot of the 
hill are the suburbs. Great improvements have been made in Laon in 
recent times by modernising the houses and widening the streets as 
opportunities offered. The cathedral of Nétre-Dame, erected in two 

ears (A.D. 1112-1114), crowns the hill on which the city stands: it is 
ailt in a simple gothic style. The interior is remarkable for its 
imposing vastness and for its square choir. The principal fagade 
presents the usual triple-arched portal, remarkable for cavernous 
depth and for great simplicity of ornamentation ; the second story 
presents a beautiful rose of noble dimensions, filled with splendid 
stained glass, and flanked by two deeply-recessed gothic windows; 
over these is a niched gallery, surmounted by a graceful parapet of 
stone tracery, behind which spring into view two gothic towers 
with large lofty unglazed windows, through which the light plays with 
grand effect. There are two similar towers behind these, besides a 
smaller one over the choir. The cloisters of the cathedral were 
demolished by the corporation of the town not very long ago. There 
are four other churches in Laon, of which St. Martin’s also dates from 
the 12th century, and is remarkable for its two lofty towers. The 
abbey of St.Jean is now the residence of the prefect, and the Hétel- 
Dieu is established in the monastery of St.Martin, The public 
library, which contains about 20,000 printed volumes and some yalu- 
able manuscripts, is lodged in a part of the convent of St-Jean ; in the 
library is a beautiful marble statue of Gabrielle d’Estrées. Among the 
one ublic structures may be noticed the general hospital, the town- 
of Louisd’Outremer, one of the oldest historical monuments in 
France, was pulled down eome years ago to make room for a citadel. 
Near the Porte St.-Martin is a tower considerably out of the perpen- 
dicular. Extensive cellars are cut in the chalk rocks beneath the town. 
The industrial products of Laon comprise nails, hate, woollen-stuffs, 
hosiery, &c.; the trade in corn, wine, and garden-stuffs is important. 
In the suburbs are potteries and tan-yards, lime-kilns, a rope-walk, 
and a manufactory of copperas, The neighbourhood produces grain 


dations, The south-eastern 


© college, the theatre, and the barracks. The massive tower | part 


aud wine, and many artichokes and other vegetables are grown for 
the supply of Paris, : 
Laon was besieged in the civil contests of the Ane 
Bourguignons, and was taken from the League by Henri IV, in 1594. 
In March 1814 it was the scene of a severe action between the French 
and the Prussians and other allies, at the termination of which 
Napoleon I, was compelled to retreat upon Soissons. é 
OS, the country of the Laos, Chaus, or Lowas, comprehends the 
central portions of the peninsula beyond the Ganges, lying between 
15° and 24° N. lat, 96° and 103° E. long. It is bounded 8. by Siam 
and Cochin China, E. by the last-mentioned country, N. by China, 
and N.W. and W. by the Birman empire. Its area covers about 
130,000 square miles. Little is known of the , : 
The western portion of it, extending along the banks of the Saluen 
River, which divides Laos from Birma, is covered with mountain 
ranges, which do not attain the snow-line, but rise in some parts toa 
considerable height, as the thermometer was observed to stand at 46° 
at 8 o'clock in the morning, This mountain region seems to extend 
over the whole country north of 20° N. lat.; it is intersected by wide 
level tracts and plains along the courses of the rivers, which are of 
great fertility, but low, and subject to frequent and extensive inun- 
is traversed by the river Maekhaun, 


forests and swamps, or stagnant waters, which are produced b 
inundations of the numerous rivers which y Pas : 


after their junction soon the name of Mae-praen, and also their 
southern direction. 


about 20° N. lat. the Maekhaun divides into two branches, of which 
the western, called Anan, runs south-south-west until it joins the 
Mae-praen, south of 19° N. lat. This natural canal is said to be 
navigable for barges. The whole course of the river Menam probably 
exceeds 800 miles, and it is navigable for the greatest part of its 


rivers, and silver-mines are worked to a great extent by Chinese miners. 
Copper occurs in many places, and tin in afew. Iron-ore is found 
farther south in the country, on the banks of the Saluen River, and 
the natives make good firearms. Rock-salt also occurs in these 

The inhabitants of Laos resemble the inhabitants of Siam and 
Camboja in the form of their bodies. Their differs little 


from the Siamese, ll the nations belonging to thi 

Shan, which by Europeans has been pe | into Siam. They are 
inferior in civilisation to the Siamese, except those who inhabit the 
southern districts of Yun-nan, and who have adopted the arts of the 
Chinese. Yet even the rest seem to have made considerable — 
in agriculture, horticulture, and the various arts of civilised life. They 
are Buddhists, and their sacred books are written in the Pali language. 
They have a national literature. Their best books treat of the common 
occurrences of life, in prose. 

Laos is divided into three great portions. The most northern, 
between the Saluen and Mae-praen, is called Upper Laos, or the 
country of the Lowa-Shan; its capital is Kemalatain. South of it 
lies Lactho, or the country of the Yun-Shan, with the capital Zaen- 
mae, or Changmai. The spelonaeice Fert is called Lanchang, or the 
country of the Shan. It is nearly own to Europeans, and its 
capital is said to be Lanchang, or Zandapuri. To these three great 
divisions is to be added Tarout, which lies north of Lanchang, and 
seems to be incorporated partly with Yun-nan and partly with Tonkin. 
It is also inhabited by the Shans. 

Towards the end of the 18th century, the dominion of the Birmans 
extended over nearly the whole of Laos; since that time the greatest 
had recovered its independence, But as it is governed by a great 
number of petty hereditary sovereigns, it has been unable to preserve 
its independence, and in modern times the southern districts seem to 
have fallen under the dominion of the Siamese government. 


Laos exports to Siam musk, gold, lac, slaves, ivory, rhinoceros horns, 
benzoin, hides and tiger skins, silk and silk us stones, 
and salt, Its commerce with Ava, the capital of is almost 


exclusively limited to that town, and 
of the Lowa-Shan. ‘The merchandise is transported 


‘ore ‘high 


ie 


* thence ascends the table-land 
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mountains on carts drawn by buffaloes. Laos exports to Birma catile, 
gold, silver, precious stones, and fruits, and receives in return iron- 
ware, yellow and red sandal-wood, cotton-cloth, chintzes, and terra- 

japonica, opium, and other articles procured from Hindustan. 
road which leads to Yun-nan the town of Kemalatain, and 
south-western China. Laos exports 
precious stones, silver, tin, lead, common and red 
cotton wool and yarn, salted tea, Jac, sapan-wood, brasilleto, 
an officinal called cothua-boua. The Chinese bring to 
Laos musk, 


(Edinburgh Philos. Journal ; Crawfurd, Embassy to the Court of 


Ava; Journal of the London ical Society, vol. iii.; Asiatic 
Journal ; Map and Memoirs.) 
LA PAZ. [Catrrornra; Paz, La. 


Vian 
the 12th and 13th centuries all the country north of 64° N. lat., as 
far as Cape North Kyn and North Cape (71° 11’ and 71° 8’), between 
the White Sea on the east and the North Sea on the west, was in 
possession of the people called ers, but in the 13th century 
they became subject to the king of Norway. As however this sub- 
mission was rather nominal than real, the neighbouring nations, the 
Swedes and i also settled in those districts which were 
ee their Rooteied iste consequence of these igcm 207 
changes i uced by more recent political events, Laplan 
Ssenstuliiamssly divided betwee Norway, Gweden, and vedi, and 
ries are now much more numerous than 
Only a portion of the country is now known 
boundaries of which are not very strictly defined. 
i oe 130,000 square miles, 


ussia. 
from Swedish Lapland by the Tornea 
ee ree are er ee 
coast extending east of mouth of 
also belongs to Norway. Russian 


| 


Along the Ni lies the bere of the Kislen 
ian coast mountain range o id 
Setelicaie Hirai 2. wee sheep comnts, attaining at a 
miles the height of 2000 feet, where it begins to 
some of its summits, as the Sutitielma 
elevation of 6000 feet. The eastern 


rapid, 


z 


oa roa ly by fe 
partly by forests, 
from the principal range, and leave a more level 


He 
2 ( 


ance from the Kidlen Mountains and 
isolated high hills, consisting entirely 


an extensive plain, y covered with 
the plain to an elevation of 


ie 
i 


deserts, and in a 


very cold. Three-fourths of the year the coun’ 

with snow, and the frost between November and 

The spring lasts only a couple of weeks, In July and 

heat is v i Pig in the most southern 
e 


‘our nations inhabit Lapland—the Laplanders, Swedes and Nor- 
es See and Russians. The Laplanders now Paes only 
the sterile inland pe beyond the polar circle; but in the sum- 
ren ae oils the herds of reindeer all the highest portions of 

dlen range as far south as 63° N. lat., where reindeer moss is 
Their number does not exceed 7000, and they are divided 
into reindeer Laplanders, who live almost entirely on the produce of 
their herds, and fishing Laplanders, who are m i among 
Bigs nee ete the banks of the rivers in R. Lapland, where 
live on the produce of their fisheries, The number of the 
GHOG, DIV, VOL, It, 


chowry-tails, and various other articles, raw and | Lap! 


Swedes and Norwegians is very considerable ; they occupy those tracts 
which are adapted to agriculture, where they cultivate rye, barley, 
oats, and potatoes. Rye grows as far as 66° N. lat., barley, oats, and 


The | potatoes to 63°. 


The countries along both sides of the Gulf of Bothnia are occupied 
by the Swedes, whose settlements also extend many miles inland; 
they keep a number of cattle proportionate to the extent of their 
fields. But the best pasture grounds and meadows are in possession 
of the Finlanders, who probably settled at an earlier date among the 
landers than the other foreigners. They occupy large tracts in 
the level country, where they apply themselves to the rearing of 
cattle; they are distinguished by their skill in the management of 
the dairy. The Russians live only in the district of Kola, where they 
are chiefly occupied as fishermen or as merchants. Only a few of 
them apply to agriculture or the rearing of cattle. There are no 
towns, and but few villages, in Lapland. The chief are in Russian 
Lapland ; they are Kola, at the mouth of the river Kola, which had 
nearly 1000 inhabitants, but which was destroyed by a British war- 
steamer in August 1854; Enoutekies on the Tornea, and Enare on 
Lake Enare, the population of each of which is about 400. 

Besides cattle, 5) sheep, and goats are numerous, but hogs are 
rare. Wild animals are numerous, as immense tracts are deserts, and 


LA PLATA, [Puata, La.] 

LAPORTE. [Iyprana.] 

LAR, or LARISTAN. [Pzrsra.] 

LARAGNE. [Atres, Havres.] 

LARASH. AROCCO.] 

LAREDO. [Casrinza La Viesa.} 

LARGO. J 

LARGS, A Scotland, a watering-place in the parish of ° 


on the Frith af Clyde, opposite the island of Cumbrae. The popula- 
= a oe mre by oakey Sis; ead tan Uc webbed mt 
n the vicinity o e soil is dry, e air salubrious; a: 

on each side of the ania several fine streams of water. The new 
houses are well built, and the general appearance of the place is, 
cially from the water, very pleasing. The principal access is b 
steamers from Glasgow. <A neat stone pier has recently been e 3 
The only historical incident peer 9 with Largs is the celebrated 
battle fought here in 1263 between the Scots and Norwegians, in 
which the Norwegians were defeated. In the burial-ground, the site 
of the ancient ehurch, stands a fine sepulchral chapel belonging to the 
family of Montgomery. In the neighbourhood of Largs are a few 
pes a of the castellated residences of its ancient lords. The houses 


of sae and Kelburne are still habitable ; they afford excellent 
specimens of the dwellings of the Scottish gentry in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 


LARISSA. [Taessaxy.] 

LARKHANA. [Hrxpusray. 

LARNE, county of Antrim, Ireland, a sea-port town and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in a sheltered bay near the mouth 
and on the north shore of Lough Larne, 18 miles N.N.E. from Belfast, 
in 54° 50’ N, lat., 5° 50’ W. long. The population in 1851 was 2728, 
besides 346 in public institutions, The town is governed by nine com- 
missioners, Larne Poor-Law Union comprises 13 electoral divisions, 
with an area of 117,763 acres, and a population in 1851 of 34,710. 
The town originally sprung up under the ec of Olderfleet 
Castle, which was erected in the reign of a. IIL. upon a little 
headland close to the town, where its ruins are still seen, In the older 
parts of the town the streets are narrow and ill-paved, and the houses 
very inferior ; the modern part consists chiefly of one long wide street 
of well-built houses, The places of worship are the parish church, 
three Presbyterian meeting-houses, a Roman Catholic and a Methodist 
chapel. Cotton-cloth, sail-cloth, ropes, and leather are manufactured ; 
and there are several bleach-mills and flour-mills. The bay forms a 
good natural harbour for small vessels, Lime is ex in large 
quantities from the extensive works of orne adjoining the 
town. The other exports consist chiefly of provisions. Larne is 
now a mere ey of Belfast. Fairs, are held on July 31st and 
December Ist. he town has a dispensary and a petty sessions 
court. 

LARNIKA, career) 

LA-ROCHE-DERRIEN. ([Cérrs-pu-Nonp. 

LA-ROCHELLE, [Caarente-Inrériuvure. 

LA-SOUTERAINE, [Crevsz.] 

LAS-PALMAS, [Canarres.] 

LASSWADE. [EprvsuressHire.] 

LATAKIA, [Syrrta.] 


LATAKOO, [Bzrenovana,] é 
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LA’TIUM, the country of the ancient Latins, now forms the Cam-| with respect to the other, The conditions of the treaty were 
raawa DI Roma, and a part of the Neapolitan province of Terra di | engraved on a bras’ column mentioned by Livy, and the substance of 


Lavoro (Lavoro, Terra pr), under which heads the physical geography 
of the country is noticed. : 

The Latini, or Latins, one of the oldest known nations of Italy, are 
said to have come down at some remote time, long before the building 
of Rome, from the Central Apennines in the neighbourhood of Reate 
(the modern Rieti) into the lower country between the Anio, the 
Tiber, the Alban Mountains, and the sea, which was afterwards called 
Latium. Varro says that they were a branch of the oldest inhabitants 
of the peninsula, whilst Dionysius and others thought that they were 
a ts of an Arcadian colony settled in Italy long before the 
— war, and identical with the (Enotrians. These aborigines met 
in the lowlands the Siculi, who are represented by some asa colony 
from the west, perhaps from Spain, and by others as indigenous in 
Ttaly, and identical with the Tyrrheni. These Siculi, or Siceli, were 
partly driven by the aborigines to the southward, and the rest amal- 
gamated with the new-comers; and thus the nation was formed called 
afterwards Latini Prisci, and by Ennius called Casci, which in the 
Sabine or Oscan language, according to Varro, meant old, or the earliest. 
These Latins appear to have formed their settlements in the lowlands 
by small communities, perhaps small tribes or even families; a cir- 
cumstance which would account for the great number of villages or 
towns spread over a limited surface, Several of these became in course 
of time considerable places long before the existence of Rome. Such 
were Laurentum, Lanuvium, Lavinium, Aricia, Gabii, Tusculum, 
Tibur, Preneste, Labicum, Collatia, Cora, &c. The story of Aineas 
landing at the mouth of the Tiber, assisting the Latins against the 
Rutuli, and marrying Lavinia, the daughter of king Latinus, is 
probably an embellishment invented in aftertimes. The Latin com- 
munities were united by religious rites, which were celebrated in the 
temple of Diana in a grove near Aricia; in a temple dedicated to 
Venus between Lavinium and Ardea, which was under the care of the 
Ardeates; and at the Lucus Ferentinm, where the wood of Marino 
now is, (Cato, ‘ Origines;’ Livy, i 50, 57; vii. 25.) The indigenous 
deities of the Latins were—Saturnus, who first taught agriculture to 
their ancestors the aborigines ; Janus; and Faunus, who delivered his 
oracular answers from the depth of the forest of Albunea, Venus 
and others appear to have been of later introduction into the Latin 
mythology. 

The Latini are described asa race robust, hardy, frugal, and war- 
like, and their early union with Rome, great part of whose population 
was recruited amongst them, contributed mainly to the growth and 
success of that republic. Their morals were w Bhs heir towns 
were strong, both by their position and their massive walls, The 
foundation of Alba is involved in great obscurity, but the fact of its 

an important town several centuries before the existence of 
Rome is indubitable, [ALBA Lonca.] Whether Alba was at the head 
of the Latin Confederation, or was the centre of another confederation 
distinct from that of the Latins though connected with it, has been a 
matter of doubt. 

Under Tullus Hostilius war broke out between Rome and Alba, 
which ended in the destruction of Alba and the removal of the 
inhabitants to Rome. (Livy, i. 29.) In the following reign of Ancus 
Marcius the first war of the Latins against Rome is mentioned, the 
result of which was that Politorium, Tellenz, and Ficana were taken 
by the Romans, and the inhabitants transferred to Rome, where they 
were settled on Mount Aventine. Tarquinius the Elder took several 
more of the Latin towns. Servius Tullius obtained, by agreement 
with the leaders of the Latin cities, that the Latins should unite with 
the Romans in building a temple to Diana on the Aventine, to be 
common to both le. This was considered as an acknowledgment 
that Rome was the head of the Latin nation. The unscrupulous 
Tarquinius Superbus convoked the Latins to an assembly in the wood 
of Ferentina (Livy, i. 50, 51), where he persuaded them not only to 
renew the treaty with Rome, but to acknowledge him as their chief, 
and to send their youth to serve no Jonger as auxiliaries, but mixed 
with the Romans in the same legion. He united a century of Latins 
and a century of Romans in every maniple commanded by a Roman 
centurion. ‘Tarquin also assumed the presidency of the Feri Latin, 
or festivals of the Latin state, which by an ancient usage were held 
once a year on the summit of the Alban Mount, and were dedicated 
to Jupiter Latiaris, or Latialis. These ferim continued to be held 
down to the latest period of the Roman republic, and one of the two 
consuls always attended them. (Cicero, (De Nat. Deor.,’ i. 6; ‘Bp. 
ad Fam.,’ viii. 6; ‘ Divinat.,’ i. 11.) 

After the expulsion of the Tarquins, the Latin cities, partly to free 
themselves from Roman supremacy, and partly instigated by Mamilius, 
Tarquin’s son-in-law, and the other connections of the Tarquins, rose 
in arms, and a war ensued between them and Rome, which ended in 
the total defeat of the Latin forces by the Roman dictator Posthumius, 
near the lake Regillus, between Labioum and Gabii, 3.c. 499. Peace 
was made three years after, on condition that the Latins should expel 
the refugee partisans of the Tarquins, A few years later, under the 
consulship of Spurius Cassius and Postumus Cominius, a solemn 
‘ foedus,’ or treaty of alliance (the Cassian League), was made between 
Rome and the Latins, by which was renewed the isopolitan franchise 
formerly existing in the time of Servius.in each of the two nations 


Spurius Cassius concluded a treaty with the 
similar terms; and it is remarkable that in some cases, as at Antium, 
colonies were sent consisting of equal portions of the three nations. 

The e of the Latins with Rome lasted for about a century, till 
the irruption of the Gauls, during which period there were but a few 

interruptions of the harmony between the two states. (Livy, 
iii. 71, 72; iv. 9, 10, 11.) The Latin state consisted of thirty towns, 
which appear to have been i ndent municipalities ; they i 
patricians and plebeians; each its senate and its own 
the chief of whom was styled dictator. Deputies from each town 
constituted the senate or assembly of the whole state, which met at 
the grove of Ferentina, A dictator, probably taken by turn from the 
dictators of the respective cities, was the temporary head of the whole 
state, presided at the Latin festivals on the Alban Mount, and signed 
treaties, such as that of alliance with the consul Spurius 
(Sigonius, ‘De Jure antiquo Italiw;’ Niebuhr, ‘History of 
vol. ii.) 

After the invasion of the Gauls and their retreat from 
find both the Latins and the Hernici, at least in part, joining 
Volsci, Adqui, and the Etruscans, the old enemies of the Romana, 
endeavouring to annibilate the city, which was ee it 
ruins. Camillus defeated the Latin towns one after other, 
Tusculum humbled itself, was forgiven, and shortly after i 
Roman citizenship, which enabled its inhabitants to 
at Rome, to vote in the Roman comitia, and to aspire 
offices of the Roman republic. The nestini were 
their town surrendered by capitulation to the dictator Ti 
Soon after, B.c. 376, the Latins joining the Volsci, 
them near Satricum, a Volscian town on the borders 
Being defeated after an obstinate ent by the Roman 
tribunes Zmilius and Valerius, the Volsci forsook their alli 
which the Latins in a fit of rage burnt Satricum, and th 
their arms against Tusculum, which they entered by force 
inhabitants took refuge in the citadel, and the Romans 
Quintius and Servius Sulpicius coming to their assistance, the 
were surrounded and slaughtered. After a i 
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iy their contingents, “that the Romans 

not to talk so imperiously to those whose assitance was to them of 
vital importance; that the Latins would fight rather for their own 
liberties than for the purpose of extending the dominion of others.” 
(vii. 25.) Soon after that time, the Mpeg eae are mentioned by 
pal 3 as having entered into a treaty with Rome ; but Polybius gives 
us the text of a former treaty, said to have been concluded between 
the two republics in the first year after the expulsion of the Tarquins. 
This treaty, if really of the time of the Tarquins, would confirm the 
notion that the Roman power under the last kings was much 
than is commonly supposed, (Niebuhr; Heyne, in the ‘Gé 


‘After the termination of the first Samnite war (n.c. 340) the 
joined by the Campanians, entered the Samnite terri and ra 
it. .The Samnites complained to the Roman senate, which 
to restrain the Campanians ; but as for the Latins, “there was 
in their stipulations with Rome that forbade them making war 
whomsoever they pleased.” This answer increased the audacity of the 
Latins, and in their councils they began to plan together with the 
Volsci and Campanians a new war against Rome, ‘The senate 
demanded explanations, to afford which ten of the chief men of the 
Latins were sent to Rome: among these was L, Annius of Setia, one 
of the two 'pretors, or chief istrates, of the whole Latin confede- 
ration, who, in the presence of the Roman senate, after boasting of the 
power of the Latins and their allies, and of their ability to assert their 
own independence, proposed, with a view to a lasting peace, “that the 
Latins should have the appointment of one of the two consuls, and of 
one half of the senate, so that Rome and Latium should form in 
future but one sara and one republic, of which Rome would be 
the capital, and all the Bey 2 be called Romans.” This proposal 
offended Roman pride. © senate declared war t wl 
and the two consuls, Manlius Torquatus and Decius Mus, 
each with an army through the territory of the Marsi and Peligni 
- modern Abruzzo Ultra), and being joined on their march by the 
amnites, encamped near Capua, in front of the Latin and Cam 
united forces, Here Manlius gave a dreadful instance of 
severity, in causing his own son to be beheaded for having engaged in 
a skirmish with the enemy contrary to his orders. 

The decisive battle took place in the plain near the base of Vesuvius, 
and it was one of the hardest fights in which the Romans had ever 
engaged. (Livy, viii. 8.) By the bravery of Decias however, who 
devoted his life for the safety of his country, and the skilful general- 
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ship of Manlius, they were successful, hardly one-fourth of the Latins 
escaping to Minturne, After sustaining a subsequent defeat at 
Trifanum the Latins made their submission, when part of their land 
was taken from them and appropriated to the Roman people. In the 
following year however several of the Latin cities rose again; but 
instead of uniting their armies in the field they kept their men within 
their ive walls ready to sally out, and whenever the Romans 
attem: the siege of one all the rest lent assistance to the besieged. 
By this means the consul A!milius was obliged to raise the siege of 
Pedum. In the next year (B.c. 337) the consul L. Furius Camillus, 
son of the deliverer of Rome, took the field : he entered Pedum 
storm, and, together with his colleague, reduced successively the 
other Latin towns and placed garrisons in them. On his return to 
Rome he told the senate that it was in their power to destroy the 
Latin towns ; but he advised them to attach the people to themselves 
for ever by giving them the Roman citizenship, and thus to strengthen 
the sinews of the republic. The senators, adopting mercy as the 
wisest course, acted mainly in accordance with this advice, but made 
a distinction according to the conduct and merits of the various Latin 
cities. Lanuvium and Nomentum received the Roman citizenship ; 
Tusculum was confirmed in the possession of it; Aricia was kept for 
a time as a subject town, but was afterwards admitted to the franchise; 
Tibur and Preneste had their lands confiscated ; Velitra, as being an 
old Roman colony, had its walls razed and its senators banished 
beyond the Tiber. A fresh colony was sent to Antium; their ships 
were taken from the old inhabitants, and they were forbidden to go 
any more to sea. The general assemblies of the Latin cities at the 
wood of Ferentina were at an end. Thus terminated the existence 
of the Latins as an independent people; they became subjects of 
Rome, “ert Paced few towns above mentioned, which had the 
Roman citizenship. The Latins, after that epoch, are no longer 
mentioned as Socii, but distinguished from the genuine Romans as 
being ‘Latini nominis.’ (Sigonius, ‘De Jure antiquo Italie,’ b. i. 
*De Jure Latii.’) 

During the second Punic war the Latins remained faithful to Rome, 
whose armies were oe recruited among them during that long 
and fearful contest. For two centuries and a half they remained in 
the same dependent condition, without the rights of citizenship (‘sine 
civitatis *), until the consul L. J. Cesar (B.0. 91), after the defeat 
of Roman armies in the Social war, obtained the passing of a 
law which gave the Roman franchise to all the people of Italy who 
were allies of Rome and had remained faithful in that emergency. 
This franchise, or civitas, is stated accordingly to have been ted 
to the socii, or allies, who had furnished their contingents, and to the 
who are mentioned distinctly from the rest, By this grant 


_ the Roman rustic tribes, have yotes, and be eligible to public 
ices. 


ASILIOATA. 

LAUDER, ckshire, Scotland, a and parliamentary bu: 
in the pariah of Lauder, is situated in 55° 42/ N. lat., 2° 45’ W. om 
254 §.E. from Edinburgh. The population of the burgh in 1851 
was 1105. The town is governed by a chief magistrate and 17 coun- 
cillors; and unites with North Berwick, Dunbar, Haddington, and 
Jedburgh in returning one member to the Imperial Parliament. 

‘There is only one street in the town. The parish church, the town- 
house and lock-up house, the Free church, and the United Presbyte- 


rian church are the public buildings. The burgh an exten- 
sive common, which is exclusively used by a small body of privileged 
Close by the town is the residence of the of Lauder- 


burgesses. 
dale, Thirlestane Castle, which stands in a spacious park. 
LAUENBURG, a duchy in Germany subject to the king of Den- 
mark, is situated on the right bank of the Elbe, between 53° 22/ and 
53° 47’ N. lat., 10° 3’ and 11° 5’ E. long. It is bounded by the terri- 
tories of Hanover, Mecklenburg, Holstein, Liibeck, and Hamburg, and 
has an area of 392 square miles, with a population of 46,486 in 1850. 
The face of the eucititry Se loved: willl Gaby Sow Kile’ the soil is in 
very fertile, while in others there are tracts of sand or 


some 
: Gemeslve bacths; there are also large turf-moors and considerable 


forests. The rivers are the Elbe, Bille, Stecknitz, and Trave, which 
afford — means for inland trade; and the Stecknitz Canal, 
between the Elbe and the Trave, opens a communication with the 
Baltic at Liibeck. ‘The duchy is traversed by the Hamburg-Berlin 
railway, and by a branch from it northward to Liibeck. The most 
conpiderable es are those of Schaal and Ratzeburg. The products 
are corn, flax, timber, turf, horned cattle, sheep, poultry, fish, &. 
‘The inhabitants are chiefly engaged in agriculture and the carrying 
trade both by land and water; and their exports are pretty consider- 
vy sree timber and fuel. They have no manufactures, 
. Lauenburg had formerly ita own dukes, whose family became extinct 
in 1689. It then fell to the duke of Brunswick-Liineburg, and subse- 
ntly formed part of the electorate of Hanover. In 1805 it was 
possession of by the emperor Napoleon I., and in 1810 incorpo- 
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rated with the new French department of the Mouths of the Elbe. 
In 1814 Lauenburg was restored to George III. as king of Hanover ; 
but by the peace of 1815, Sweden, which had deprived Denmark of 
the kingdom of Norway, ceded Swedish Pomerania to Denmark, and 
Prussia ceded East Friesland to Hanover, in exchange for the duchy 
of Lauenburg, Hanover however retaining the small tract on the left 
bank of the Elbe and the detached bailiwick of Neuhaus on the right 
bank. Prussia then exchanged Lauenburg with Denmark for Swedish 
Pomerania; but as the latter province was more valuable, Prussia 
paid to denmark two millions of Prussian dollars. It also paid a 
debt of 600,000 Swedish bank dollars, which Sweden owed to 
Denmark, and paid besides 3,500,000 dollars to Sweden. 

Towns.—Lauenburg (3800 inhabitants), stands on the Elbe, at the 
mouth of the Delvenau or Stecknitz Canal, and has a custom-house, 
some transit trade, and the remains of-the old castle of the dukes of 
Saxe-Lauenburg.  Ratzeburg, the capital, a well-built town on an 
island in the Ratzeburg Lake, 12 miles by railway S. from Liibeck, 
has extremely fine views over the lake; it is connected with the left 
shore by a causeway, and with the right by a bridge 1100 feet in 
length; population 3000, Part of Ratzeburg is in Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, The lake is 6 miles long and between a mile and two miles 
wide ; its surplus waters are carried by the Wakenitz into the Trave. 
Millen, 18 miles by railway from Liibeck, on the Stecknitz, is the 
burying-place of the famous Till Eulenspiegel, of whom various relics 
are still shown there: population, 2700. Buchen is 29 miles hy railway 
from Liibeck, at the junction with the Hamburg-Berlin line. 

LAUGHARNE. [CarRMARTHENSHIRE. } 

LAUN. [Ecrr.] 

LAUNCESTON, Cornwall, a market-town, municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 
50° 38’ N, lat., 4° 19’ W. long.; distant 21 miles N.E. from Bodmin, 
213 miles W.S.W. from London. The population of the municipal 
borough of Launceston in 1851 was 3397, that of the parliamentary 
borough was 6005. The borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 
councillors, one of whom is mayor; and conjointly with the neigh- 
bouring borough of Newport, returns one member to the Imperial 
Parliament. ‘The sanitary affairs of the borough are under the 
management of a Local Board of Health. The living is a perpetual 
curacy in the archdeaconry of Cornwall and diocese of Exeter. 
Launceston Poor-Law Union contains 25 parishes and townships, with 
an area of 101,450 acres, and a population in 1851 of 18,305. 

Launceston, anciently Dunheved, and commonly called Lanson, is 
usually regarded as the capital of Cornwall. It is pleasantly situated 
on a steep hill rising from the banks of the Attery, a few miles above 
the'confluence of that stream with the Tamar. me improvements 
have taken place in the town of late years. Launceston is a very 
ancient town. Previous to the passing of the Reform Act, the hate 9 
of Launceston and Newport each returned two members to Parlia- 
ment, The county assizes were both held at Launceston till 1716, 
and the lent assizes till 1838. Both summer and lent assizes are now 
held at Bodmin. The most important building in Launceston is the 
church, which was erected about 1535. It is built of carved granite 
blocks, is 104 feet long and 52 feet broad internally, and is of singular 
beauty. The Wesleyan Methodists and Independents have places of 
worship. The Grammar school, founded by Edward VI., had 19 
scholars in 1853, There are National and British schools; a young 
mens institute; anda savings bank. A county court is held here. 
The market is held on Saturday. There are two large market-places ; 
one for meat, &c., the other for corn and light goods. Fairs are held 
six times a year. 

The remains of the ancient castle of Launceston are very remark- 
able. The most remote antiquity has been assigned to it, but none 
of the existing remains appear of earlier than Norman date, while 
parts are much later. The castle grounds were beautifully laid out 
as pleasure grounds at the expense of the late Duke of Northumber- 
land, the constable of Launceston Castle. Some ‘slight remains exist 
of a priory founded in the reign of Henry I.; also a few fragments 
of the old town wall. 

LAUNCESTON, [Van Dremen’s Lanp.] 

LAURENCEKIRK. [Krycarprvesnre.] 

LAURENT-DE-MEDOC, ST. [Grronpz.] 

LAURENT-DU-PONT, ST. [Istre.] 

LAURIA. ASILICATA. | ‘ 

LAUSANNE, the head town of the Swiss canton of Vaud, is 
situated near the northern shore of the Lake of Geneva, on three 
steep hills, which project from Mont Jorat, and are separated by deep 
ravines. The highest of these ridges, upon which the old cathedral is 
built, is 500 feet above the lake, and about 1700 feet above the sea. The 
situation of Lausanne is picturesque, but the interior of the town is 
far from pleasing; the streets are mostly narrow, very steep, and ill 
paved. he cathedral, a vast gothic structure of the 11th century, 
the handsomest in Switzerland, is adorned with a lofty tower, and also 
a spire 200 feet high. Itcontainsthe tomb of Victor Amadeus VIII, 
duke of Savoy, and a monument to Mrs. Stratford Canning; 
the remains of St. Bernard, the founder of the celebrated ys a on 
the Alps, were buried in this cathedral. The church of St.- is 
is also a very old building, and is memorable for the council assembled 
there in 1449, in which Felix V. solemnly resigned his claims to the 
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Popedom. The castle, formerly the residence of the bishops of 
Lausanne, is now the government-house, and the legielative council 
of the canton assembles in one of its halls. The other remarkable 
buildings of Lausanne are—the college, which contains the cantonal 
library, with 33,000 yolumes, and a museum containing collections of 
mineralogy, botany, zoology, &c.; the penitentiary, the charity-schools, 
and the casino, or club-house. There are a Catholic church and a 
Lutheran chapel; the latter is used also by the English. The town, 
according to the census of 1850, had a population of about 18,000. 
The manufactures, which are important, comprise woollen-cloth, 
paper, leather, and jewellery. Some trade is carried on in wine, 
which is the staple produce of the canton, Steamboats ply on the 
lake between Geneva, Lausanne, and other towns. The environs of 
Lausanne are delightful. The house and garden in which Gibbon 
wrote the greatest part of the ‘Decline and Fall’ are still shown at 
Lausanne. In the cemetery of St.-Pierre, near the town, is the grave 
of John Kemble. 

LAUSITZ, or LUSATIA, formerly a m viate in Germany, 
extended from 50° 50’ to 52° 16’ N. lat., 18° 20’ to 15° 15’ E. long. 
It was bounded N. by Brandenburg, E. by Silesia, S. by Bohemia, and 
W. by Saxony. The area was 4336 square miles, and the population 
about half a million of inhabitants. It was divided into Upper 
Lausitz (the southern part) and Lower Lausitz. 

Lausitz was early inhabited by tribes of the Slavonian Sorbi, the 
ancestors of the present Wends, who were subdued a.D. 928 by 
Henry L, and converted to Christianity in 968 by Otho I. From that 
time its histo ents a continual change of masters. In 1620 
Lausitz and Silesia having revolted in consequence of the religious 
oppression of the emperor Ferdinand II., John George L., elector of 
Saxony, reduced those provinces to obedience; and by the treaty of 
Prague (a.D, 1635) the whole of Lausitz was ceded to Saxony. By 
the decision of the Congress of Vienna in 1815 Saxony was obliged 
to cede the whole of Lower Lausitz and the half of Upper Lausitz to 
Prussia; so that the Prussian portion of the ancient margraviate has 
an area of about 3300 square miles, which is divided between Branden- 

, Prussian Saxony, and Silesia. The part left to Saxony forms the 

i of Lausitz, or Bautzen, or Budissin, as it is otherwise called, from 

names of its chief town. The circle is bounded N. by Prussian 
Saxony, E. by Silesia, 8. by Bohemia, and W. by the Saxon circle 
of Dresden, Its area is 967 square miles, and its population in 1852 
was 297,744, of whom about 43,000 are Wends, who still retain their 
own language (which differs very little from the other Slavonian 
dialects), and many national habits, to which they are passionately 
attached, They are a well-made, robust, brave, and industrious race 
of men. The inhabitants of the circle are nearly all Lutherans or 
Catholics, the ratio of the former to the latter being nearly as 12 to 1. 

The circle is covered in the south-east with mountains, which form 
the continuation of the Riesengebirge westward and send out numer- 
ous offsets into the other parts of the circle, The principal rivers are 
the Neisse, a feeder of the Oder in the south-east; the Spree in the 
centre, and the Elster in the north-west, which belong to the basin of 
the Elbe. The soil is sandy, and in general unproductive. The corn 
produced does not suffice for the home consumption. Flax, hemp, 
tobacco, &c., are grown. Horses, horned cattle, sheep, bees, and geese 
are very numerous, Bog-iron is found, and iron-mines are worked. 
Great quantities of turf are cut for fuel. A great number of the 
inhabitants are e in manufacturing woollen-cloth, hosiery, 
linen, cotton, leather, tobacco, &c. There are several iron-forges and 
foundries, 

The province is crossed by the Saxo-Silesian railway, which runs 
east from Dresden to Gérlitz in Silesia, passing through Bautzen and 
Lobau, whence a branch runs southward through Hernnhut to Zittau. 
The Saxo-Silesian line connects the province with the railway system 
of central and western Germany on the one hand, and on the other 
+ eee in the great line which connects Berlin with Vienna through 

au. P 

The principal towns of the circle are :—Bautzen [Bautzen]}: Ebers- 
bach, N.W. of Zittau, on the Spree, a place of 6000 inhabitants, and 
one of the principal centres of the linen manufacture in Saxony : 
Kamenz, on the Schwarze-Elster, which has manufactures of woollen- 
cloth, linen, and leather, and a population of 3844; the poet Lessing 
was born here in 1729: Gross-Schinau, which stands on the Altwasser, 
and has 4600 inbabitants, who manufacture large quantities of damask : 
Keichenaw, on the Bohemian frontier, which has 3700 inhabitants 
= ed in the manufacture of linen and ribands: Hernnhut, a few 

es N. of Zittau, a small place of 1400 inhabitants, from which the 
sect of the evangelical brethren took the name of Hernnhutters ; and 
Zittau, on the Altwasser, or Mandau, a feeder of the Neisse, 21 miles 
by railway 8, by E. from Lobau. It is a large well-built walled town, 
with considerable linen and woollen manufactures, cotton factories, 
distilleries, breweries, paper-mills, dye-houses, and potteries; it has 
also a good commerce in flax, linen thread, and colonial products; a 
theatre, 8 churches, a gymnasium, a training-school for teachers, a 
public library of 12,000 volumes, and about 10,000 inhabitants. 

LAVAGNA. [Gewxoa.] 

LAVAL, [Marenyx.] 

LAVAUR. [Tany.] 

LAVELLO. [Baswicata.] 


'W. by the States of the Church. The boundary 


ie 

LAVENHAM, Suffolk, a market-town in the parish of Lavenham, 
is situated on the right bank of the little river Bret, in 52° 6’ N. lat, 
0° 48’ E. long., distant 12 miles 8, by E. from Bury St. Edmunds, and 
60 miles N.E. by N. from London, The population of the parish in 
1851 was 1811, The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of Sud- 
bury and diocese of Ely. 

Lavenham occupies a healthy situation on the declivity of a hill. The 
market-place is a spacious area. The church is a handsome 
edifice of the perpendicular style, 156 feet long by 68 feet wide ; it has 
an embattled tower surmounted with a spire 141 feet high. There are 
chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Independents; an Endowed 
Grammar school, which had 19 scholars in 1851; National schools; 
and several almshouses, A little wool-combing and —s and 
some silk-weaving are carried on. The market on Tuesday is thinly 
attended. Fairs are held on Shrove Tuesday and October 11th, 

LAVER, HIGH, [Essex.] 

LAVINGTON. ILTSHIRE. | ; 

LAVO’/RO, TERRA DI (‘arable land’), is the name of a province 
of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, corresponding to the greater part 
of the ancient Campania. It is bounded N. by A , E. by Sannio, 
or Molise, S. by the province of Naples and the Mediterranean, and 
-line between the 
two states runs along the crest of a ridge that forms the western : 
of the basin of the Liri for a few miles below Sora, then the Liz 
itself, and from the mouth of the Sacco the crest of an offset of the 
Monti Lepini, or Volscian Mountains, which runs down to the sea 
between Terracina and Fondi. Two roads lead from the Papal State 
into the province of Terra di Lavoro; one by Terracina between the 
mountains and the sea-shore, and the other by the valley of the Sacco, 
which opens into the valley of the Liri below Ceprano, This last 
road, which follows the track of the ancient Via Latina, has been 
restored by the present king of the Two Sicilies. ‘ 

The province extends between the lower ridges of the Apennines, 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and the volcanic group of moun- 
tains which encircle the Bay of Naples, The surface is a vast plain 
broken only by.a few ridges thrown up by ancient volcanic a 
The soil itself, which is of the greatest fertility and most cy tn 
is for the most part of volcanic origin, and has been celebrated in 
ages for yielding corn, wine, and oil of the best quality. hone oeer 4 
rivers that cross the plain are the iri (ancient Liris), which 
its junction with the Sacco is called Garigliano; the Savone (ancient 
Savo), which traverses the Falernian district at the eastern base of the 
Massic Hills ; the Volturno, which flows south-south-east to its junction 
with the Calore, and then west past Capua to the sea; and the Lagni 
(ancient Clanius), which enters the Mediterranean on the frontier of 
the province of Napoli. (A 

It is divided into five districts, namely :—1. Zhe plain of Nola, to 
the south-east, which embraces the fertile region between Mount 


the 
The 


as those of the Volturno; but where the Formian Hills stretch near 
the coast the country is healthy, fruitful, and well cultivated. The 
plain of Fondi is very unhealthy, owing to a stagnant lake near that 
town. The district between the Garigliano and the offset of the 
Volscian Mountains which forms the western boundary was 
included in ancient Latium, and inhabited by the Aurunci an Ausonian 
tribe. 4. North of Capua‘and beyond the defiles of Mount Tifate, 
The district of Piedimonte occupies the valley of the Upper Volturno 
to beyond Venafro, and as far as the great chain of the of 
Abruzzo, This part of the country is healthier, the low lands are 
cultivated with wheat and maize, and the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains are planted with olive trees, while the higher grounds afford 
pasture or are covered with chestnut-trees. 5. North-west of 
district of Piedimonte, and divided by it from an offset of the Apen- 
nines, lies The district of Sora, which embraces the valley of the Upper 
Liri. This is partly a mountainous district, cold in winter, different 
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in character from the rest of the province, and partaking of the nature 
and climate of Abruzzo. Fairer complexions, especially among the 
women, are to be found in this district than in the maritime parts of 
the country. 

Ancient Campania extended southward to the Mons Lactarius 
(Monte San Angelo), a long offset of the Apennines, which terminates 
in the Sorrentine Promontory, now Cape Campanella, between the 
gulfs of Naples and Salerno. The territory of the Picentini, who 
occupied the district between the Mons Lactarius and the Silarus (now 
Sele), was included in Campania for administrative purposes. The 
maritime district of Campania, from the Linterna Palus (Lago di 
Patria) to the Mons Lactarius, now forms the metropolitan province of 
Napoli. In this district, which is altogether volcanic, are Vesuvius, 
and the Mons Gaurus, now Monte Barbaro, celebrated for its wines. 
This territory is now included in Principato Citra. 

The area of the province is 4952 square miles, and the population 
in 1851 was 752,012. The province is governed by an Intendente, or 

, assisted by a secretary and five councillors. It is divided 
into 5 districts, each governed by a subintendant, or lieutenant- 
governor, who as well as the Intendente is appointed by tbe king; 
and into 230 communes, each governed by a Sindaco, or mayor, two 
Eletti, or aldermen, and Decurionato, or council. The population is 
essentially agricultural. A good number are employed as herdsmen. 
From the fertile soil of the plains, which is almost everywhere of 
yoleanic origin, large quantities of wheat, olives, raisins, fruits, wine, 
oil, hemp, &c., are raised. The vine, the olive, and the mulberry, for 
the production of silk, are leading objects of cultivation. The 

y regions near the coast are covered with herds of buffaloes, 
Wine, oil, and silk are the chief articles of export. Timber is abundant. 
Good silks are made in the royal manufactory of Santo Leucio, near 
Caserta; cottons and woollens at Piedimonte ; common woollen-cloth 
at Arpino ; and there are extensive tanneries at Santa Maria di Capua. 
ae a railway from Naples to Capua through Caserta, with a branch 
to 

Towns.— Caserta, the residence of the Intendente, and the seat of the 
civil and criminal courts, has, including the hamlets near it, a popu- 
lation of 20,000, and is remarkable for the adjoining palace and gardens, 
which form one of the most ificent royal residences in Europe. 
The two principal fronts of the palace are 787 feet in length, 125 feet 
high, and contain 4 stories of 37 windows each ; the two other sides 
are 616 feet long, and consist also of 4 stories of 27 windows each. 
In the interior are 4 courts, and in the centre of the palace is a 
superb staircase, crowned by a circular hall, affording communication 
with the various suites of apartments, The richest marbles are displayed 
in profusion, most of them being from the quarries of the kingdom. 
The chapel is cased with panels of yellow marble, and adorned with 
paintings, The theatre isa igre ape of art: antique columns of 
alabaster support the roof, and divide the house into 46 boxes, richly 
decorated, e gardens are adorned with numerous cascades, the 
jee of aera is 

neighbouring mountains. The aqueduct and palace were designed 
by Vanvitelli for Charles IIL, in nat reign they were commenced, 
in 1752. Near Caserta is the town of Caserta-Vecchia, built and 
ivae by dt eck " the 8th af anes 
an epi town of great antiquity, famous for the resistance 
it made to Hanribal, and as the dea‘ Setes Augustus, stands in 
the plain to the north-east of Vesuvius. It has 9600 inhabitants, 
several churches and convents, and extensive barracks. A quantity 
of ancient ry, and a great number of the ancient coins of Nola 
have been ng UP in the neighbourhood. Church-bells were invented 
by Paulinus, bishop of Nola, in the 5th century. The railway from 
ola joins the line to Caserta and Naples at the Cancello junction, 
north of Acerra, 

Maddaloni, a pretty town at the foot of the mountains, has a royal 
college, many handsome and churches, and 12,500 inhabitants, 

and Santa Maria di Capua are noticed under Capua, 

Piedimonte, 18 miles N. by E. from Capua, near the site of the 
ancient Allife, is a modern well-built town with about 7000 inhabit- 


brought by an aqueduct 21 miles in length from 


materials of the o} 
of a city by the emperor Charles VI. in 1731, and is the seat of a 
bishop. Several paper-, flour-, and fulling-mills, and copper-works are 
driven by the water-power of a small feeder of the Volturno, which 
in a torrent that issues from the ravine of Val d’Inferno, 
near the town. This torrent and a few others in the valley are sup- 
ayy to be fed by subterranean emissaries from Lake Matese, which 
a few miles north of Piedimonte, Cotton is manufactured and 
and oil of high are raised abundantly in the vicinity. The 
an amphitheatre and other buildings at Alife, a small village 
bitants, mark with precision the site of Allife, 
, 13 miles S.E. from Piedimonte, in the valley of the Titerno, 
of the Volturno, has 6000 inhabitants. A few miles south 
, in the plain between the Titerno and the Calore, is the 
of Telese, with a small lake of the same name, which constantly 
sulphuretted hydrogen, rendering the neighbourhood extremely 


ort distance westward from the junction of the Calore with 
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the Volturno is Cajazzo, which stands on the site of the ancient 
Calatia, the walls of the modern town standing on the foundation of 
the ancient ones, and constructed with the massive blocks of the 
ancient walls: population, 4000. 

Seven miles N.W. from Capua, on the road to Teano, and in the 
plain between the Savone and the Volturno, is Calvi, a hamlet of 
about a dozen houses, built round a small ruined feudal castle. This 
place marks the site of the ancient Cales, the ruins of which cumber 
the ground for miles. The situation is extremely beautiful, but very 
unwholesome. Cales was celebrated for its wines. . 

Five miles farther N.W. is Teano, the ancient Teanum, capital of 
the Sidicini, which has a population of 8000, including the neighbour- 
ing hamlets, The town is beautifully situated on the southern slope 
of the Rocca Monfina, a quiescent volcanic region nine miles in cir- 
cumference, and is approached by a terrace which commands fine views 
of the country. It is the residence of the bishop of Teano and Calvi. 
The streets are narrow. The most remarkable objects are the ruins 
of a theatre and an amphitheatre, the Roman inscriptions in the walls 
of the churches, and the massive remains of a baronial castle built by 
the Duke of Sessa in the 15th century. In front of the cathedral are 
two sphinxes of red granite, and within the building are a sarcophagus 
and many ancient columns. On the edge of the principal crater of 
Rocea Monfina district are remains of the walls of the ancient city of 
the Aurunci, which they were compelled to abandon in their war with 
the Sidicini in the 4th century before Christ. 

Suessa Aurunca, the later capital of the Aurunci, was on the western 
side of the Massic Hills, on a small feeder of the Liris. Its site is 
marked by Sessa, a considerable town, which with the neighbouring 
hamlets has a population of 16,300. The town is built on a mass of 
volcanic tufa which covers a more ancient city, and lava-streams may 
be traced up to the extinct crater of Rocca Monfina. There is an 
ancient bridge at Sessa, besides an amphitheatre, incriptions, and other 
antiquities in the town. The town is ill built, but contains a fine 
cathedral, five other parish churches, and several monasteries. The 
Massic Hills terminate on the coast near Mondragone, a village of 2350 
inhabitants, which marks the site of the ancient Sinuessa. 

Northward from the remarkable peak called Rocca di Mondragone 
the coast is flat, and in many parts marshy and unhealthy. Beyond 
the Garigliano, which is crossed by a fine suspension-bridge on 
the coast-road to Gaéta, some ancient ruins mark the site of Min- 
turne, celebrated in the history of Marius; and nearer Gaéta was 
Formie (not far from Mola di Gaéta), the birthplace of Vitruvius, 
near which was Cicero’s Formian villa. [Gatra.] 

Six miles N.W. from Gaéta is Jtri, a small town of 4500 inhabitants, 
picturesquely situated on a hill, which is crowned by a ruined castle. 
Some Italian writers suppose Itri to occupy the site of Urbs Marmur- 
rarum, mentioned in Horace (‘Sat.,’ i.5). Itri is the birthplace of 
the atrocious Michele Pezza (‘Fra Diavolo’), a leader of banditti in the 
py of England and Naples during the revolutionary war with France. 

re are some ancient polygonal walls on the outskirts of the town. 
South of Itri, near the coast, and at the foot of Monte Migliorano, 
is Sperlunga, a small place built on the site of Spelwnca, a villa of 
Tiberius, 

Six miles N.W. from Itri, on the road to Terracina, and near the 
frontier of the States of the Church, is Fondi, a poor miserable town 
of about 5500 inhabitants. It occupies the site of the ancient Mundi, 
a city of Latium, of which there are still some remains : these include 
an ancient gateway, the lower part of which is of polygonal masonry, 
the upper part is built in the Roman style; numerous fragments of 
ancient buildings scattered over the site, or built into the walls of the 
castle, cathedral, &c., of the modern town; and some remains of 
cyclopean walls. The Appian Way traverses the principal street of 

2 town, the ancient pavement remaining almost entire. The cell of 
St. Thomas Aquinas is shown in the Dominican convent. In the 
marshy plain between Fondi and the sea is the Lacus Fondanus, a 
considerable lake, now called Lago di Fondi. The hills about Fondi 
have been celebrated in all ages for their vineyards, which produced 
the Cacuban wine so famous among the Romans. In the 16th 
century Fondi was in possession of the family of Colonna, to whom it 
was given by Ferdinand of Aragon. The town was sacked and 
pillaged by Khair Eddin Barbarosea in 1534, and again by the Turks in 
hac Both Itri and Fondi have obtained a bad eminence as nests of 

ndits. 

In the north of the department, on the right bank of the Liri, and 
near the frontier of the Abruzzo, is Sora, built at the foot of an 
isolated hill, which is crowned by the ruins of ancient walls and of 
an old gothic castle. The Liri, emerging from a narrow glen, bends 
sharply round the city, changing its direction from south-east to 
south-west, The town is well built, the houses are large, the streets 
wide and well paved, and the population, apparently well-to-do, 
numbers about 7000, Sora retains its ancient name; it was one of the 
refractory colonies during the second Punic war. It was re-colonised 
by Augustus, On the hill above it stood the ancient citadel, of which 
there remain some cyclopean walls; the gothic castle was the strong- 
hold of the Piccolomini and some other powerful families. Sora 
gives title to a bishop, and has several churches. It is the birthplace 
of Cardinal Baronius, : : 

At a little distance south of Sora the Fibreno, the ancient Fibrenus, 
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famous for the purity and coldness of its waters and for its trout, 
joins the Liri on —— — — ane some ——s bre 
and driving the inery of a factory. Cicero's ne 
villa stood. near the oon the ¢ cals of the monastery of San 
Domenico Abate is built out of its rains, Three miles down the river 
from Sora is Jeola, a thriving town of 4000 inbabitanta, built on an 
island formed by two branches of the Liri, at the base of a high plat- 
form crowned by an old feudal castle of the dukes of Sora. The arms 
of the river leaping down 100 feet perpendicularly on each side of 
the castle, form two of the finest cascades in Italy ; and at the lower 
end of the town the principal branch of the river “rushes down an 
inclined plane many Ceatnd feet in length, forming a majestic com- 
bination of cascade and cataract.” (Blewitt, ‘Southern Italy.’) Isola 
is famous for the statuesque beauty of its women. It has important 
cloth-, linen-, and paper-mills, which are worked by water-power 
derived from the river at the foot of the fall. A little farther south 
is Arce, a custom-house station, at the foot of a steep hill crowned 
with the fortress of Rocca d’Arce, which occupies the site of the 
ancient Arz, There are many remains of polygonal walls on the hill. 
The country between Arce aud Sora is in many parts very beautiful, 
abounding in vines, elms, and poplar-trees of exceedingly fine growth, 
and presenting almost at every turn some remains of antiquity. 

Arpino, the ancient Arpinum, the birthplace of Cicero and Marius ; 
and Aquino, the birthplace of Juvenal and St. Thomas Aquinas, are 
described in separate articles. [Anprno; Aquinum.] 

Between Arpino and Aquino flows the Melfa, the ancient Melfis, a 
feeder of the Garigliano, as the Liri is called after its junction with 
the Sacco, The roads in all this part of the province are excellent, 
and the plain is covered with rich corn and maize fields, and large 
vineyards interspersed with magnificent elms and oaks. On a hill 
high up among the bleak Apennines, and far above the plain of the 
Melfa, stands the city of Atina, which retains its ancient site and 
name. Atina was a very ancient Volscian (subsequently Samnite) 
town. Virgil speaks of it as powerful long before the foundation of 
Rome (‘ Zn.,’ vii 630). It was a flourishing and populous place in 
the time of Cicero and during the empire, The extent and magnitude 
of the cyclopean walls which inclosed the whole platform of the hill 
attest the ancient importance of the place. Of later works there are 
remains of a grand Roman aqueduct, ruins of temples, and numerous 
sepulchral monuments and inscriptions. Several of the streets retain 
their ancient pavement, and there is a gateway of Roman architecture 
called Porta-Aurea. Atina, surrounded by bleak Apennines, has a 
desolate aspect; it is one of the coldest places in the kingdom. The 
modern city, which occupies but a small part of the ancient inclosure, 
has a cathedral, a convent, an hospital, and about 6000 inhabitants. 

Near the source of the Rapido a small feeder of the Garyigliano, 
6 miles E. from Aquino, stands San-Germano on part of the site of 
the ancient Casinum, and has about 5600 inhabitants. On a height 
above the town is the old turreted castle of San-Germano, famous in 
the wars of Manfred and Charles of Anjou. San-Germano is interest- 
ing for its healthy and charming situation, but more so for its ancient 
remains, among which are a small amphitheatre in unusually perfect 
preservation; ruins of a temple, a theatre, and a sepulchral monu- 
ment, with considerable portions of ancient pavements, still showin 
the rut of chariot wheels, and some parts of the ancient walls. Casi- 
num was originally a Volscian, next a Samnite, and then a Roman 
town. It received 4 Roman colony, probably a ‘colonia civium,’ 
B.c. 812. Hannibal encamped in its territory, which he ra for 
two days, but he made no attempt to take the town. The district 
between the city and the Liris was extremely fertile, and particularly 
famous for its olives; it was portioned out among military colonists 
in the second Triumvirate. The town continued to flourish during 
the empire ; it was taken and in great part destroyed by the Lombards 
in the 6th century. On its ruins rose the modern town. 

On the summit of the lofty hill above San-Germano, at the distance 
of about two miles, stands the celebrated monastery of Monte Casino, 
founded by St. Benedict a.p. 529, on the site of a temple of Apollo. 
This monastery, the most ancient in Europe, is a massive pile, without 
much pretension to architectural beauty, but imposing for its great 
magnitude and general simplicity. It consists of several pee 
connected by arcades. In the central quadrangle, round which a 
cloister runs, supported by ancient granite columns, stands the abbey 
church, which for the tasteful elegance and costliness of its decorations 
is unequalled in Italy. The interior is adorned with rich marbles, 
paintings, and mosaics, The choir is lined with walnut-wood 
eget carved ; fifty corinthian columns separate the stalls, the 
backs of which are carved in every variety of pattern with flowers, 
birds, and foliage; under the high altar, which is richly decorated 
with precious stones, lie the remains of St. Benedict and his sister 
St. Scholastica : the organ is the finest in Italy, The library numbers 
above 10,000 select volumes, and is famous for classical and other 
manuscripts ; it contains also the archives of the monastery, not the 
least in portion of the collection. The mo was for- 
merly rich in paintings, but the best of these have been taken away 
to adorn the gallery of Naples. The inmates of the monastery must 
be of noble ily and independent fortune: the revenue of the 
establishment, formerly about 100,000 ducats, now hardly exceeds 
20,000, but the courteous hospitality of the brethren to strangers 


continues unabated. The view from the monastery over the rich and 
well cultivated plain of the Garigliano and the neighbouring mountains 
is extensive and beautiful. 

Venafro, 11 miles E. from San-Germano, stands near the western 
edge of the basin of the Volturno on the lower slopes of the Santa 
Croce Mountains, which are still covered with olives as were in 
the time of Horace. It gives title to a bishop, and has about 4000 
inhabitants. The city retains the name though it stands a little 
below the site of ancient Venafrwm, of which there remain only some 
vestiges of an amphitheatre, a portion of the polygonal walls, and 
some inscriptions. Above the town are a feudal « castle bel: to 
the Caraccioli, dukes of Miranda, and an old ruined tower. The wild 
boar is hunted in the hills about Venafro. 

In the valley of the Garigliano on both sides of that river, between 
the mouths of the Melfa and the Rapido, is an isolated district, 
belonging to the States of the Church, and called Pontecorvo from the 
chief town in it. This district is included in the de’ of 
Frosinone. It is fertile in corn and olives; somewhat hilly towards 
the north-west, and has a population of 7500. The town of Ponte- 
corvo, founded in the 9th century, fell under the power of the 
Normans, and was sold in the 12th century by Robert count of 
‘Cajazzo to the monastery of Monte Casino. In 1469 it passed under 
the direct protection of the Pope. It was seized by Carlo Borbone 
in 1758; Napoleon I, presented it to Bernadotte with the title of 
duke. At the Congress of Vienna it was united to the States of the 
Church. In the town are an old feudal castle, cathedral, a fine 
bridge over the Garigliano, and an hospital. The sees of Pontecorvo, 
Aquino, and Sora are united under the same bishop. Nearly opposite 
Pontecorvo, on the left bank of the Liri, are the ruins of p Bre sowed 
Lirinas, an‘ old Volscian city, colonised by the Romans z.c. 312. 
Hannibal in his march from Capua against Rome (8.c. 212) laid waste 
its territory ; and soon after Interamna refused to furnish Rome with 
any further supplies. It wore. one passed into the state of a 
municipal town having lost its colonial rank. The spot on which it 
stood, though entirely deserted, is still called Terame. It 
oes A remains of ancient buildings, with portions of walls, streets, and 
aqueducts, ; me 

(Petroni ; Neigebaur; Serristori; Hoare; Keppel Craven; 
Romanelli; Blewitt, Handbook of South Italy ; Dictionary of Greck 
and Roman Geography.) 

LAWRENCE, ST.; RIVER. [Canapa.] 

LAWRENCEBURG. [Inprana.] 

LAYBACH. [Krarn,] ' 

LAYER-DE-LA-HAY, and LAYER MARNEY. [Essrx.] 

LEADHILLS. [Lanarksuree.] , 

LEAMINGTON PRIORS, Warwickshire, a market-town and inland 
watering-place, in ryt meres of Leamington Priors, is situated in 
52° 18’ N. lat., 1° 30’ W. long, distant about 2 miles E. from War- 
wick, 92 miles N.W. from London =. road, and 97] miles by the 
London and North-Western railway. The population of the town in 
1851 was 15,692. The living is a vicarage in the 
Coventry and diocese of Worcester. For sanitary purposes the town 
is under the management of a Local Board of Health, 

Leamington as a town is quite of modern date. Its mineral waters 
were noticed by Camden and Dugdale, thi their valuable medicinal 
qualities were first publicly recognised by Dr. Kerr of Northampton 
in 1784, whose recommendation at a few patients, and more 
prominently by Dr. Lambe, about 1797. In 1811 i con- 
tained but 60 houses, and 543 inhabitants. Its growth has been 
very rapid; The town is situated in the valley of the Leam, in a 
situation sheltered by gentle and well-wooded declivities, and consists 
of two parts, the new and the old town, separated from each other by 
the lawn, gardens, and shrubberies of the Royal Spa, and by the river 
Leam, which joins the Avon about a mile below the town. The soil 
is dry and absorbent; the strata through which the waters } 
are of the new red-sandstone formation. The springs are sul- 
phureous, and chalybeate, containing, in varying proportions, oxygen, 
azote, and carbonic acid gases, the sulphureous —< containing also 
sulphuretted hydrogen, with sulphate of soda; the chlorides of 
calcinum, and magnesia ; and in some instances silica, peroxide of iron, 
and traces of iodine and bromine, The ordinary season for using the 
waters is from May to October. tasty laid out, 

Leamington contains many new streets regularly out, terraces, 
squares, crescents, and parades, chiefly in the new town, which is on 
the north side of the Leam. The river is crossed by a handsome stone 
bridge. The town is well paved and lighted with gas, The old well or 
spring noticed by Camden has a neat pump-room over it. Since 1784 
new springs have been discovered, and jn connection with these other 
establishments for drinking the waters or bathing, of which the Royal 
Spa is the principal, have fag formed in different of the town. 
These establishments have hot, cold, vapour, and shower baths, and 
pump-rooms. The parish church, recently rebuilt in the decorated 
and perpendicular styles, is a very elegant structure. Trinity church 
is another handsome new chu e churches of St. Mary and 
Milverton, and the Episcopal chapel, are of little merit. 
The Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Baptists, Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connexion, and Roman Catholics have places of wor- 
ship. ere are National, British, and Infant schools, and a school 
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for the indigent blind. The rie college, founded in 1844, is 
ious and substantial edifee in the Tudor collegiate style, erected 

in 1847. The education is of the first order; the pupils are chiefly 
of the higher classes. The college had about 70 scholars in 1852, A 
superior school for the middle classes has also been established, called 
the Vicar’s Grammar school. There is a literary and scientific insti- 
tution. The benevolent institutions are very numerous : the chief is 
the Warnford Hospital, erected in 1832, mainly through the munifi- 
eence of Dr. Warnford, who subscribed 2625/. for the purpose. There 
are also a savings bank, visiting societies, clothing societies, peniten- 
tiaries, &c. There are bath-houses and pump-rooms, two assembly- 
rooms, a theatre, a music-hall, a tennis-court, several libraries and 
ms, a town-hall, and a museum. The Jephson Gardens 

are an extensive area, well laid out and planted for public use; in 
In the immediate vicinity 


1A.) 


LECCE, a town in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, in the province 
of Terra di Otranto, is situated in about 40° 21' N. lat., 17° 50’ E. long., 
on the road from Brindisi to Otranto, and has a population of 16,000. 
Lecce is a bishop’s see, and one of the best built towns in the kingdom, 
wide streets, a handsome market-place, several fine churches, 
a royal college. The town is surrounded by walls entered by 
handsome gateways. The principal public buildings are the palace 
of the Intendente, or governor of province; the cathedral of 
Sant’ Orozio, which is of Lombard architecture, and has a wooden 


principal of which are oil, tobacco, wool, cotton, flax, and gum. Theré 
are also manufactories of woollen, cotton, and silk goods; lace, linen 
thread, and snuff. t 

Lecce is situated about 200 miles E. from Naples, and 9 miles from 
the Adriatic coast, in a plain on the north-east side of the range of 
hills which traverse the Messapian peninsula in its entire length. It 
is connected by roads with Gallipoli, Taranto, Brindisi, and 
Otranto. These are partly ancient Roman roads repaired. Lecce 


ich ran south down from Brundusium to Hydruntum, and thence 
the coast to Tarentum. 
‘0, [Como.] 
ADE. [GriovcestersHr.] 
LECKHAMPTON. ([GLoucesTERsHIRE.] 
LECTOURE. (Gers. 
LECTUM. [Baza, Capz.] 
erefordshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
, is situated in 52° 2’ N, lat., 
8. from Hereford, and 120 
W.N.W. from London. The population of the town of Led- 
bury in 1851 was 3027. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry 
and diocese of Hereford. Ledbury Poor-Law Union contains 22 
and townships, with an area of 47,627 acres, end a population 
any : tae tatives to Parliament in the time of Edward I. 
sent ves in ime o > 
but this lege was only exercised on two occasions. The town 
consists y of two streets, which are lighted with gas, and partially 
paved. Some of the more ancient houses have projecting stories ; 
those which are of recent erection are constructed of red brick, and 
are of neat appearance. The market-house is an ancient structure. 
In the town are—a commodious church of Norman date, which has 
a detached tower surmounted with a fine spire 60 feet high; chapels 
for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Baptists; National and 
British schools; a Grammar school, founded in 1612, with a small 
endowment, which had 41 scholars in 1853; a literary institution; 
the hospital of St. Catherine, founded by Bishop Foliot in 1232, for 
11 old men and women and a nurse; a di ja savings bank ; 
and some parochial charities. Tuesday is the et-day. About 12 
fairs are held in the course of the year. A county court is held in 
the town. Rope- and line-making and the sacking manufacture give 
employment to some of the population. In the neighbourhood are 
limestone and marble quarries. Hops are cultivated in the vicinity, 
and there are numerous orchards. 
LEDESMA. [(Leon.] 
LEEDS, West Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town, a municipal and 
tary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated 
on both sidea, but chiefly on the left of the river Aire, in 53° 49’ 
NW. laf., 1° 31’ W. long., distan t 24 miles 8.W. from York, 189 miles 
N.N.W. from London by road, and 206 miles by the Great Northern 
‘ population of the borough in 1851 was 172,270. The 
Si The is « vicarage; it is now divided into nine ecclesiastical 
of 


the site of the ancient Lupia, a town on the Via Trajana, 


The livings are in the archdeaconry of Craven and diocese 
The borough, which is divided into 12 wards, is governed 


by 16 aldermen and 48 councillors, one of whom is mayor. Leeds 
Poor-Law Union is co-extensive with the township of Leeds, and 
contains an area of 2672 acres, with a population in 1851 of 101,331. 

History.—lt appears probable that Leeds was a Roman station, for 
Roman remains have been found in various parts of the town. The 
great road from Tadcaster (Calcaria) to Manchester (Mancunium) 
passed through this place. The Northmen effected the subjugation 
of this district about the year 850, and it was again conquered by the 
Saxons previous to the Norman Conquest. The appellation Loidis 
(Leeds) is Saxon, derived probably from the name of the first Saxon 
possessor. No definite time can be named as the commencement of 
manufactures at Leeds, but we may judge from the efforts made early 
in the 16th century to provide the various accommodations required 
by an increasing population, that such efforts were immediately sub- 
sequent to the commencement of its manufacturing activity. In 1638 
Leeds had to furnish its proportion of ship-money; the town also 
participated in the conflict between Charles and the Parliament. 
it suffered under several severe visitations of the plague, and in 
1644-45 more than one-fifth of its population perished. The first 
charter was granted by CharlesI. Of late years the town has con- 
tinued to improve rapidly, and it possesses the local establishments 
requisite for a large commercial community, as well as the institutions 
and societies necessary for supplying the wants and advancing the 
interests of its population. 

Situation and Inland Communication.— Leeds is situated on the 
slope and partly on the summit of a hill which rises from the left bank 
of the river Aire, and from the top declines to the east, west, and 
north. The northern and southern parts are connected by the old 
bridge, leading from the Briggate, or main street; it is a freestone 
bridge, over which the triffic is very great. Two suspension-bridges 
over the river, on the bow-and-string principle (which was first intro- 
duced here), were erected, the first in 1827 and the second in 1832. 
The Victoria and the Wellington bridges of stone, and the Crown 
Point bridge of iron, are modern bridges. Leeds is admirably situated 
for trade, being placed in the heart of the inland navigation of the 
country. It communicates with the eastern seas by means of the Aire 
and Calder Navigation to the Humber, and westward by the Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal with the Mersey. The warehouses of the Aire 
and Calder Company are of great dimensions, and suited to the 
immense traffic to which they are auxiliary. There are also conve- 
nient docks. Leeds is the centre of a network of railways converging 
to it from all points of the compass, and placing it in connection with 
every important town in Yorkshire and in England. 

The streets of the older parts of the town are, with the exception 
of the Briggate, generally narrow and crooked. The more recently- 
formed streets are wider and straighter, There are a great many 
public buildings, and some of them are handsome; but on the whole 
the aspect of the town is inelegant and unpicturesque. Improve- 
ments are however in steady progress. Some years back an Improve- 
ment Act was obtained, which conferred great powers on the town 
council, Since then many valuable changes have been made, and 
others are in progress. 

Manufactures.—The principal manufacture of Leeds is woollen- 
cloth; and the town is the centre and mart of a large number of © 
clothing villages and hamlets. The woollen manufacture, flax spinning, 
and the manufacture of machinery, may now be conside as its 
staple occupations, The woollen factories are very numerous, and 
many of them are immense buildings; the entire process, from the 
recs fh of the wool to the finishing of the cloth for the consumer, 
is carried on in them. In and around Leeds are also many small 
manufacturers who carry on separate stages of the operations, The 
dye-houses and dressing-shops at Leeds are very extensive. In these 
establishments both woollen and worsted goods are finished after being 
purchased in the rough at the cloth-halls and piece-halls, Great 
quantities of worsted goods are still brought to Leeds to be dyed 
and dressed. The mills for the spinning of flax for canvass, linen, 
sacking, thread, &c., are very extensive: that of Messrs. Marshall is 
indeed of enormous size, the great room covering an area of nearly 
two acres, and it is remarkably complete in all its arrangements. In 
the flax-spinning manufacture there was an increase in the county of 
York between 1835 and 1850 from 1560 to 2425 horse-power, by far 
the greater part of which is in and around Leeds, The manufacture 
of steam-engines is carried on very largely; as is also that of flax, 
worsted, and woollen machinery. The manufacture of locomotive 
engines, which was established in Leeds about 15 years ago, is now a 
very important feature of the industry of the town. Perhaps the 
most extensive tobacco manufactories out of London are at Leeds. 
The leather is an important and growing trade of the town. The 
manufactures of silk-thread and of felted-cloth and carpets are very 
considerable. Paper-staining is conducted on an extensive scale; 
and there are large manufactories of glass and earthenware. These 
and the other operations of the town and district are facilitated by 
the abundant supply of coals, produced from the mines in the vicinity. 

Places of Worship, Schools, &c.—There are within the borough of 
Leeds in all 17 places of worship of the Establishment. Within the 
last 18 i there have been 3 old churches rebuilt, including the 
parish church, which cost upwards of 30,000/.; and 12 new churches 
erected, each having a parsonage. It is in contemplation to erect 
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several more churches. The increased church accommodation pro- 
vided in Leeds has been obtained mainly by the efforts of the vicar, 
Dr. Hook. The architecture of some of the new churches is worthy of 
notice. St. Peter's, the church, is a spacious craciform edifice 
in the decorated style, erected in 1840 from a design by Mr. Chantrell. 
St. John’s, Holbeck, is an elaborately executed example of the early 
English style, with a good groined roof. St. Andrew's is in the same 
atyle : both are by Mr. Scott. St. Lawrence's is a striking and v 
lofty cruciform church in the decorated style, fitted up with ri 
stained glass and carved wood-work. Holy Trinity, Meanwood, is a 
very highly finished structure in the early English style, built, without 

to ex at the cost of a single family. A new church, in 
St. Matthew's district, was consecrated in August 1851; it is in the 
decorated style. There are also in the borough 60 places of worship 
for 6 sections of Methodists, 13 for Baptists, 11 for Independents, 3 for 
Unitarians, 2 for Plymouth Brethren, and 2 for Jews. A chapel for 
English Presbyterians has been opened within the last three years. 
The total number of sittings provided at the date of the Census was 
76,488. Two of the Wesleyan chapels are large and handsome build- 
ings, each containing 3000 sittings. The Independent chapel in East 
Parade is an elegant building, and one or two of the other chapels 
belonging 
accommodations. The Unitarian chapel 
example of the perpendicular style. 
St. Ann is a fine building of the decorated style, with a spire 150 feet 
high. In 1835 the Leeds Cemetery, with a neat chapel, was opened 
on Woodhouse Moor; and more recently two public burial grounds 
have been provided by rates; a portion of each being left unconse- 
crated and set apart for Dissenters. 

The Leeds Free Grammar school, founded in 1552 by the Rev. W. 
Sheafield, but enriched by subsequent benefactors, has a large school- 
house erected in 1823, and an income of about 2000/. It is free to all 
boys natives of Leeds, or sons of residents in the town. In 1851 
there were 169 scholars. There are in the borough of Leeds 371 
day-schools, of which 76 are public day-schools with 13,176 scholars, 
and 295 are private schools with 8658 scholars; the total number of 
scholars being 21,834. Of Sunday schools the number is 147, with 
28,761 scholars, of which 60 ace belong to Methodists, 46 to the 
Established Church, 14 to Independents, and 11 to Baptists. The 
Industrial school opened in 1848 is a large and very complete estab- 
lishment situated at Burmantofts. The buildings form a capacious 
and ornamental Elizabethan pile. The grounds cover 6 acres, Leeds 
possesses an excellent library founded by Dr. Priestley in 1768. The 
Literary and Philosophical Society is a superior institution, chiefly 
supported by the manufacturers and professional men of the town. 
It a good museum. The number of members in 1851 was 219, 
and of volumes in the library 800. The mechanics institution is one 
of the most flourishing in the kingdom. It numbers about 1900 mem- 
bers, of whom 550 are artisans, It has a library of 8000 volumes, and 
well-attended news-rooms, lecture-rooms, &c. Leeds is the head- 
quarters of the Yorkshire Union of 120 institutes existing in the 
county. A school of design has been in operation for several years. 
There is a medical school in the town. Leeds possesses a savings bank. 

Charitable Institutions, Trusts, &c.—The Leeds Infirmary, established 
in 1767, now possesses accommodation for more than 150 in-patients, 
The House of Recovery, for the reception of persons attacked by 
infectious fevers, may be considered as an appendage to the infirmary. 
The other medical charities in Leeds are—the Dispensary, the Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, and the Lying-in Hospital. 

In the hands of ‘ the Committee of Pious Uses’ there are trusts for 
the repair of highways in and near Leeds, a trust for the poor, which 
is laid out in clothing, and distributed at Christmas, the estates of the 
Free Grammar school, and the property of several other charities. 
Harrison’s Hospital was endowed in 1653. Jenkinson’s almshouses, 
founded with money bequeathed in 1643, providea residence for eight 
poor and aged persons. ‘There are several other important charities. 

Public Buildings.—The buildings in Leeds are the cloth- 
halls. The Coloured-Cloth Hall was built in 1758; the White-Cloth 
Hall in 1775. Previous to 1711 the cloth-market was held in an open 
street. In the cloth-halls woollen-cloths in their rough state are sold 
y the country manufacturers to the merchants. The Coloured-Cloth 

all is a quadrangular building 1274 yards long and 66 is broad ; 
divided into six departments which are called streets. An additional 
story erected on the north side of the Coloured-Cloth Hall is used 
chiefly for the sale of ladies’ cloths in their undyed state. The White- 
Cloth Hall is nearly as large as the Coloured-Cloth Hall, and is built 
on the same plan. The markets for mixed and white cloths are held 
on Tuesda and Saturday. The Commercial Buildings are used asa 
Teenie news-room, for the Leeds bankruptcy court, and for 
offices of companies, &c. It isa Grecian building of some architec- 
tural beauty. The entire edifice is of stone. The various markets of 
Leeds are exceedingly commodious, The Free Market occupies an 
area of 9758 equare yarda; the Central Market isa spacious covered 
building, and is one of the principal ornaments of the town. It has a 
handsome Grecian elevation, and cost 35,0007. The area is divided 
into three walks, with stalls. The South Market is used chiefly for 
the leather fairs. The Corn Exchange is a very handsome struc- 
ture. The elevation is Ionic; between the columns is a niche with 


on Mill Hill is a chaste 


to the same body are large in size and costly in their } 
The Roman Catholic church of | p 


a statue of Queen Anne. The corn-market is held every Tuesaday, 
between the hours of eleven and one. The Court-house, under which are 
the prison and police-office, was completed in 1813. to 
sessions and the petty sessions for the borough and the 
mas sessions for the West Riding are held. A new Town-hall, which 
promises to be a fine building, is in course of erection in Park- 
lace, and in front of it is to oo aenene Sena bronze statue by 
hnes of the late Sir Robert Peel (now standing near the court- 
house), and also the statue of the late Edward Baines, Esq., M.P. for 
the borough. The Stock Exchange, completed in 1847, is an architec- 
tural ornament to the town. A new court occupies a site nearly 
adjoining the Stock Exchange. The Leeds Club, in 1850, 
ranks in the style and character of its arrangements with the clubs 
of the metropolis, A chamber of commerce was estaolished in June 
1851. The borough jail was erected in 1847 at an expense of 43,0001. 
Cavalry barracks, which with the parade-ground occupy above 11 acres 
of land, are just within the northern boundary of the township. The 
building in which are the public baths, has a neat Ionic elevation. 
The places of public amusement are the theatre (a plain building), 
the assembly-rooms, and the music-hall, the latter of which is used 
for various public purposes. - 
The general market is held on Tnesday and Saturday. Fairs are 
held fortnightly for cattle; and in July and November for general 
Leather fairs are held eight times a year. all 
About two miles from Leeds are the noble ruins of Kirkstall Abbey, 
In the villages and open spots around the town are many neat villas. 
At Bramley Fell, on the line of the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, about 
3 miles from Leeds, are extensive quarries. Quarries of sandstone 
are at Woodhouse, about a mile from Leeds. 
er Leeds.) 
EEK, Staffordshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Leek, is pleasantly situated on an 
above the river Churnet, in 58° 6’ N. lat., 2° 1’ W. long., distant 
24 miles N, by E. from Stafford, 154 miles N.W. by N. from London 
by road, and 1513 miles by the North-Western and North-Stafford- 
shire railways. The population of the town of Leek in 1851 was 
8877. The living isa vicarage in the archdeaconry of Stafford and 
diocese of Lichfield, Leek Poor-Law Union contains 19 parishes and 
pope with an area of 68,247 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
2 a 7 
Leek contains several well-built and spacious streets, which are well 
paved and lighted with gas. The town has a good water supply. 
The town-hall is a neat building. The parish church was in 
1180, but has been considerably altered by repairs. It occupies an 
elevated site, and has a square tower with eight pinnacles. In the 
churchyard is a dilapidated ancient cross. In the town are also 
St. Luke’s church, erected in 1846, and places of worship for Wes- 
leyan, Primitive, and Reform Methodists, a jpyrearte Quakers, and 
Roman Catholics, The Free Grammar school, founded in 1723, has 
a small endowment; in 1858 it had $1 scholars. There are two 
National schools, two Infant schools, and a Roman Catholic school. 
Leek possesses a mechanics institute, a subscription library, a savings 
bank, a penny bank connected with the mechanics institute, a dispen- 
sary, and numerous hial charities. A county court and petty 
sessions are held in the town. The market-days are Wednesday and 
Saturday ; twelve fairs are held in the course of the year, three of 
which are cheese fairs; the others are chiefly for cattle. The i 
source of employment in the town is the silk manufacture in its several 
branches—sewing silk, buttons, ribands, broad silk, &e. The Caldon 
Canal passes about 2 miles 8. from Leek; a cut from it comes near 
to the town. Remains of Roman and British antiquities have been 
found in the vicinity. A short distance from the town are some 
remains of a Cistercian abbey. 
LEER. [Avrics.] , 
LEEUWARDEN, the chief town of the Dutch province of Fries- 
land, is situated in 53° 12’ N. lat. 5° 474’ E. long., and has about 
21,000 inhabitants. It is surrounded with an en rampart and a 
wide moat; the broad straight streets are intersected by canals, 
banks of which, as well as the gry are planted with trees, and 


principal 
buildings are the town-hall, the palace of the of a 
synagogue, and twelve churches, the largest and Crloctacst of ae 

LEEWARD ISLANDS. The British Leeward Islands, in the 
West Indies, form a distinct os which includes the islands 
of Antigua, St. Christopher's, Anguilla, Montserrat, the Virgin Islands, 
Nevis, and Dominica. 

LEFKOSIA, [Cyprvs.] 

LEFTWICH, reac 

LEGHORN. [Livoryo.] 

LEGNAGO. [Verona.] 

LEGUAN ISLAND. (Guyana, Britis] 

LEICESTER, the chief town of Leicestershire, a market-town, 
municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law 


Union, is situated on the right bank of the river Soar, in 52° 38 
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N. lat., 1° 8’ W. long,, distant 96 miles N.N.W. from London by road, 
and 1023 miles by the North-Western and South Midland railways. 
The ion of the municipal and parliamentary borough of 
Leicester in 1851 was 60,584. The borough is governed by 14 alder- 
men and 42 councillors, one of whom is mayor, and returns two 
members to the Imperial Parliament. For sanitary purposes it is 
under the management of a Local Board of Health. The livings are 
in the archd of Leicester and diocese of Peterborough. 
Leicester Poor-Law Union contains 8 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 3960 acres, and a population in 1851 of 60,642. 

Leicester was known to the Romans by the name Rate, and was 
then, as well as subsequently under the Saxons, a place of importance. 
Some handsome tesselated pavements and other Roman remains were 
found here during 1851, and numerous vestiges of the Roman occu- 
pation have been found at various times. The name Leicester is 
derived from the river Leire, now Soar. It appears to have been the 
seat of a bishop’s see transferred hither from Sidnaceaster. It was 
taken, and many of the inhabitants were massacred, by Ethilfrith, 
king of Northumbria. It was also taken by the Danes, and was one 
of the five Danish burghs. -Being recovered it was repaired and 
. fortified anew and enlarged by Ethelfieda, daughter of Alfred the 

in the time of Edward I. (the elder). After the Conquest it 
was added to the royal demesne, and a castle erected, or an older 
fortress was and ened. In the civil wars of Henry II. 
both town and castle were nearly destroyed. During the reigns of 
the Lancasterian princes Leicester Castle was frequently a royal 
_ residence, and parliaments were held in it. On the overthrow of that 
dynasty it went to decay, and few remains now exist. During the 
civil wars of Charles L., Leicester, which was occupied by the Parlia- 
mentarians, was taken by storm by the king on May 31st 1645, but was 
recovered on the 18th of June in the same year by the Parliament- 
arians under Fairfax. 

Leicester had a mint, in which were ced a succession of coins 
from the time of the Saxon Athelstan to Henry II. There were 
several religious houses or hospitals, among which the most important 
was the abbey of St. Mary or De Pratis, founded for Black or 
Augustinian canons by Robert Bossu, earl of Leicester, in 1143. Of 
this great and wealthy establishment, to which, from its being the 
scene of Cardinal Wolsey’s death, considerable interest attaches, little 
more than a mass of shapeless ruins remains, 

The town is irre ly laid out; the principal line of street 
extends frora north to south nearly a mile in length. It is well 
supplied with water and lighted with gas. The houses are for the 
most part of red brick, St. Nicholas church is partly built of the 
bricks from an adjacent Roman building, believed to have been a 
temple, of which a fragment called the Jewry wall, containing several 
arches, remains, The church, which consists of a nave, chancel, and 
south aisle, has a square western tower between the nave and chancel, 
and is chiefly of peor architecture. St. Mary’s gnats clos 

ilding, partly Norman, partly early ish, and pi perpen- 
dicular; it has a western towe? surmounted with a lofty is rebuilt 
in the last century. The church of St. Martin is a large cruciform 
church, partly of early English and ly of perpendicular archi- 
tecture : a tower, the lower part of which is Norman, rises from the 
centre, surmounted with a crocketted spire, which, as well as the 
dal ge of the tower, is of later date. All Saints is a small 


Wesleyan Methodists and Roman Catholics. In the Female Asylum, 
in Newark liberty, from 10 to 16 girls between the of 13 and 16 
_ are received for three years, clothed, maintained, and instructed. A 
School of Design was established some years back by the town 
council. There are several hospitals or almshouses, especially Trinity 
Hospital containing 90 inmates, and Wigston’s Hospital containing 
26 inmates; an infirmary or county hospital; a lunatic asylum; and 
other benevolent institutions. ere are a mechanics institute, a 
ee society, and a good museum and library. 
guildhall is a commodious edifice ; the bo jail and house 
of correction are modern buildings. A new county jail and house of 
hp eae have been built on the op side of the town. Wigston’s 
an ancient ne ing, with some good dicular work 
in stone and wood. ere are a All id pe nrc and a 
range of assembly-rooms, which were originally built for an hotel : 
the assizes are held in them. The news-rooms form a hand- 
some and convenient building. The Collegiate school is in the Tudor 
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collegiate style. There are excellent public baths. The New Walk 
is a promenade on the south-east side of the town, planted with trees 
and commanding some pleasant prospects. There are four bridges 
over the Soar. South of the town is an exténsive area laid down as 
@ racecourse. 

Worsted and cotton hosiery is the staple manufacture of the town, 
which is very largely carried on. There are very large spinning-mills 
in Leicester. Lace-making, wool-combing, and dyeing are carried on. 
Numerous hands are employed in the manufacture of the frames or 
other machinery required by the stocking weavers. The town is also 
the centre of a great agricultural and wool-raising district. The 
general market is held on Saturday, a market for vegetables is held on 
Tuesday and Thursday, and one for cattle on Wednesday. Fairs are 
held about 12 times inthe year. The market-place is a large open 
area, in which stands the Exchange, wherein the magistrates hold 
their weekly meetings. 

The assizes and quarter-sessions for the county are held in Leicester. 
Leicester has returned two members to Parliament since the time of 
Edward I. The magistrates of the borough hold quarter-sessions ; 
and a county court is held here. There is a savings bank. 

LEICESTERSHIRE, an English county, bounded N. by Notting- 
hamshire, N.E. by Lincolnshire, E. by Rutlandshire, 8.E. by North- 
amptonshire, 8.W. by Warwickshire, and N.W. by Derbyshire, is 
included between 52° 24’ and 52° 59’ N. lat., 0° 39’ and 1° 37’ 
W. long. The greatest length of the county is 44 miles; its greatest 
breadth 40 miles. The area is 803 square miles, or 514,164 statute 
acres. The population in 1841 was 215,867 ; in 1851 it was 230,308. 
A detached portion of Derbyshire near Ashby-de-la-Zouch is sur- 
rounded on three sides by Leicestershire, and on the fourth side by 
Warwickshire and Staffordshire. 

Surface, Hydrography, Communications.—The surface of Leicester- 
shire consists almost entirely of gently rising hills. The north- 
eastern part is occupied by the southern extremity of the Kesteven 
Cliffe Row. These hills overlook the Vale of Belvoir, which is partly 
in this county and partly in Nottinghamshire. The south-eastern 
portion of the county from Ouston, south of Melton Mowbray, to 
Lutterworth, is occupied by the hills which separate the basin of 
the Soar from that of the Welland. The north-western portion, 
between Mount Sorrel, Loughborough, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Market 
Bosworth, and Leicester, constitutes the district which, though now 
bare of wood, retains its ancient designation of Charnwood Forest. 
This district is occupied by a group of hills of inconsiderable eleva- 
tion, but of a d character, with distinct sharp prominences, 
Bardon Hill, 853 feet high, between Leicester and Ashby, the most 
elevated point of the group, commands a very wide extent of land- 
scape, extending in one direction to Lincoln cathedral, distant 60 
miles, and in another direction, with a good telescope, to the 
Dunstable Hills, distant nearly 80 miles. 

Leicestershire is chiefly included in the basin of the Trent, which 
just touches the county, and for a few miles divides it from Derby- 
shire, The principal tributary of the Trent belonging to this county 
is the Soar, which is formed by the junction of several small streams 
that rise near the south-western border between Hinckley and 
Lutterworth. In the lower part of its course the Soar forms the 
boundary between Nottinghamshire and Leicestershire; the upper 

belongs wholly to Leicestershire. It was anciently called Leire, 
rom which the town and county of Leicester derive their name. 
This river has a gentle current; it is navigable for about 7 miles 
from its junction with the Trent below Kegworth to the neighbour- 
hood of Loughborough ; a canal continues the navigation up to that 
town. The length of the Soar is nearly 40 miles. 

The Wreak is a tributary of the Soar. Its true head is near 
Oakham in Rutlandshire, whence it flows in a winding channel to 
Melton, below which it receives the short stream from Ab Kettleby, 
which is the reputed head stream: before this junction it is called 
Eye, or Eie. It then flows into the Soar near Mount Sorrel, after a 
course of about 25 miles. Its channel, so far as it is navigable, forms 
part of the Leicester and Melton Mowbray Navigation. The Anker 
skirts the border of the county for 2 or 3 miles near Atherstone in 
Warwickshire ; it joins the Tame, a feeder of the Trent, at Tamworth. 
The Sence rises in Charnwood.Forest, and flows south-west 14 miles 
into the Anker near Atherstone. The Mease, a feeder of the Trent, 
which rises just within the border of Derbyshire, has a small part of 
its course in this county; it flows by Ashby, and in two places 
separates Leicestershire from the detached part of Derbyshire. The 
Devon, which joins the Trent at Newark, has its source in Croxton 
Park in this county ; the Smyte, or Smite, which waters the Vale of 
Belvoir, rises just within the county, near Nether Broughton. These 
are all the streams belonging to the system of the Trent which claim 
notice, 

The Avon, a tributary of the Severn, forms the boundary of the 
county for nearly 8 miles on the southern side, separating it from 
Northamptonshire, The Swift, a small stream which flows by Lutter- 
worth, falls into it. The Welland, which rises just within Northamp- 
tonshire, forms, for 17 miles, the boundary between that county and 
Leicestershire, A small feeder of the Welland divides, for about 7 
miles, the counties of Leicester and Rutland. - 

Leicestershire has several canals.. The Leicester N wigmy which 
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consists partly of a canal, and partly of the river Soar made navigable, 
extends from Loughborough to , pe Rowing about 11 miles. The 
Leicester and Melton Mowbray Navigation, also 11 miles, commences 
at the junction of the river Wreak with the Leicester Navigation, and 
is carried along the channels of the Wreak and Eye, which are thus 
made navigable to Melton. The Leicestershire and Northampton- 
shire Union Canal extends from the Leicester Navigation at Leicester, to 
Foxton near Market Harborough, with acut from Foxton to Harborough. 
Its length is about 17 miles; or, including the branch to Harborough, 
21 miles. The Grand Union Canal forms a communication between the 
Grand Junction Canal, at Long Buckby in Northamptonshire, and the 
Leicestershire and Northamptonshire Union Canal at Foxton, Its course 
is about § miles in Leicestershire. The Oakham Canal runs from Oakham 
in Rutlandshire to Melton Mowbray, where it unites with the Leicester 
and Melton Mowbray Navigation. Its whole length is about 15 miles, 
of which more than half is in Leicestershire. The Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch Canal commences in the Coventry Canal, about 3 miles from 
Nuneaton in Warwickshire, and runs to the coal-field south-west of 
Ashby. Its whole length is above 26 miles, of which the greater part 
is in Leicestershire. There are three railways connected with this 
canal at the Ashby end; one from the Ticknall lime-works, 84 miles 
long; a second branching off from this to the Cloudhill lime-works, 
4} miles long, with two short branches; anda third from a colliery 
near Moira, half a mile long. Ashby is connected with the canal by 
a tram-road about 2 miles long. 

The south branch of the Midland railway enters Leicestershire 
about 2 miles W. from Lutterworth, and runs north by east past 
Leicester, 5 miles beyond which the main line turns north-west, and 
quits the county near Loughborough, while the Syston and Peter- 
borough branch turns north-east to Melton Mowbray, where it turns 
round east, and near Wymondham south-east; soon after which it 
enters Rutlandshire. The old goods railway from Leicester to Swan- 
nington has been converted into a passenger line. It runs in a 
somewhat serpentine, but generally west-north-west direction past 
Ashby-de-la*Zouch to Burton; but quits the county soon after it 
passes Ashby. The Rugby and Stafford railway enters the county 
near Lutterworth, which town it passes, but soon after enters 
Northamptonshire, though it runs for some distance along the borders 
of Leicestershire. 

The principal coach roads through the county are as follows :—The 
Chester and Liverpool road enters the county from Northamptonshire, 
near the village of North Kilworth, and runs through Lutterworth 
and Hinckley to the neighbourhood of Atherstone, where it enters 
Warwickshire. The Leeds road enters the county from Rutlandshire, 
and runs through Melton Mowbray into Nottinghamshire. The Halifax 
road enters the county from Northamptonshire, and passes by Market 
Harborongh, Leicester, and Loughborough into Nottinghamshire. 
The Carlisle and Manchester road coincides with the Halifax road as 
far as Loughborough, from which town it runs by Kegworth to Derby. 
Roads lead from Leicester by Melton Mowbray to Grantham; by 
Bingham in Nottinghamshire to Newark; by Ashby-de-la-Zouch to 
Burton-on-Trent; to Hinckley; to Lutterworth; and to Uppingham 
in the adjoining county of Rutland. 

Geology, Mineralogy, d&c.—Some portions of the east side of Leices- 
tershire are occupied by the formations which constitute the third or 
lowest system of oolites, The Great Oolite extends over the summit 
of the sandy bills which overhang the Vale of Belvoir. From beneath 
the Great Oolite the beds which intervene between it and the lias crop 
out; they skirt the Vale of Belvoir and occupy the border of the 
county towards Rutlandshire. The Lias occupies the rest of the eastern 
side of the county, skirting the valley of the Soar at the distance of 
2 to 3 miles eastward from that river. The rest of the county, with 
the exception of Charnwood Forest, the coal-fields near Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, and some isolated hills of mountain limestone to the north- 
west of Charnwood Forest, is occupied by the new red or saliferous 
sandstone, The Ashby coal-fields lie to the north-east and the south- 
west of Ashby, and extend into Derbyshire. The south-western field 
is of an oblong figure, extending north-west and south-east about 
11 miles. The strata dip in different directions. More than 20 coal- 
works have been opened in this field. One of the coal-beds has a 
thickness of 17 to 21 feet. The other coal-field is also oblong, and 
extends in the same direction as that just mentioned: its length is 
about 6 or 7 miles. The isolated of mountain limestone are 
quarried at the village of Osgathorpe, near Ashby, at a spot near the 
road froin Ashby to Loughborough, and in other places, Charnwood 
Forest district is occupied by rocks of the transition series, sienite, 
greenstone, and slate. Some of these rocks are quarried under the 
name of granite, This district yields coarse slate for roofing and 
other common purposes, Gypsum is quarried near Leicester; and 
limestone, which makes excellent cement for works under water, at 
Barrow-upon-Soar. Freestone for building and clay for bricks are 

mred in several parts of the county. 

Climate, Soil, Agriculture—The climate of Leicestershire is mild 
and genial, without being so moist as in those counties which lie 
nearer the Atlantic. There are few high hills to intercept the clouds. 
The soil is loamy, without the extremes of stiff clay, loose sand, or 
chalk. It varies in fertility. The most fertile soils are generally kept 
in pasture, for which this county is pre-eminent; the poorer and 
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Derbyshire, and very good cheese is made there. The cheese known 
by the name of Stilton is chiefly made in Leicestershire. 

The principal breed of cattle in Leicestershire is the improved long 
horn, which bears a very high character. The sheep, for which this 
county is also renowned, are large, with rary Jong 00) Sat aa 
very readily at an early age. As fox-hunting is fi with great 
eagerness in this county many good horses are bred, and the rich 
pasture favours the rearing of this useful and noble animal, .' 

Diwisions, Towns, dc.—Leicestershire is divided into six hundreds, 
as follows :—West Goscote, north-west and central; East Goscote, 
central; Framland, north-east; Gartree, south-east ; bana | 
south; Sparkenhoe, west. It contains the borongh, market, 
county town of Lxtcrster ; the market towns of AsuBy-DE-La-Zoucn, 
Bosworta, Market Harporoves, Lurrerworts, Metron Mowsray, 
Mount Sorrel, and Whitwick, and the town of Castle i The_ 
last three we notice here; the other towns are described under their 
respective titles. 

Castle Donington, 21 miles N.W. from Leicester, population 2729 in 
1851, is on the border of the county, on the road from Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch to Nottingham, There are remains of an old castle, n 
which the place has its name; alsoanoble park and mansion, the 
residence of the Marquis of Hastings, which contains a.valuable — 
collection of paintings and an extensive library. The church is a 
venerable edifice with a lofty spire. The Wesleyan Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, and Quakers have places of worship, and there is 
a Wesleyan school. Basket-making, frame-work knitting, and the 
making of silk stockings, lace, and gloves, give employment to the 
inhabitants. Tanning and brick-making are carried on. A customary 
market is held on Saturday ; fairs are held on March 18th, Thursday 
in Whitsun-week, and Mi mas Day. 

Mount Sorrel, 7h miles N. by W. from Leicester, on the road to 
Longuborougts pulation 1597 in 1851, stands in a romantic situation 
on the left bank of the Soar. The extremity of a range of hills 


extending from Charnwood Forest overhangs the town, presenting a 
steep slope; it is called Castle Hill, from a fortress which ly 
crowned it. The principal street is paved with red granite, as it 
termed, from the adjacent, rocks of the Charnwood Forest rap. 
Many houses are built of the same stone, The Wesleyan and Asso- 
ciation Methodists and Baptists have places of worship; and there 
are National, Infant, and Free schools. A small market-house stands 
on the site of an ancient cross. The principal manufacture is of 
stockings; bobbin-net lace is also made. The market is on Monday, 
but is very small. A fair is held on July 29th, + 

Whitwick, on the border of Charnwood Forest, 18 miles N.W. from 
Leicester, population 2836 in 1851, is a place of considerable antiquity. 
Of Whitwick Castle there are now few remains, The church is an 
ancient poate building, which has been recently restored. There are 
places of worship for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Depress 
and Roman Catholics, There are a Free and an Infant sch: In 
Charnwood Forest is a Trappean monastery called St. Bernard’s 
Abbey. In the neighbourhood of Whitwick are extensive collieries, 
The market, which was for many years disused, has been revived, and 
is held on Wednesday. 

The following are some of the more important villages ; the popu- 
lations are those of the parishes in 1851 :— 

Arnesby, 8 miles 8. from Leicester, po jon 567, was once a 
market-town. The village is pleasantly situated at the foot of the 
Saddington Hills. It has a fine old church and a Baptist AL 
Mutual Improvement Society here had 50 members in 1851. me- 
work knitting employs some of the inhabitants, Bannow-vron-So. 
Butuespon, and Biasy being the seats of Poor-Law Unions are no’ 
under their respective titles. Barwell, 11 miles S.W. from Leicester, 
population 1613, Besides the parish church, which is ancient, there 
are places of worship for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and a 
Free school. The inhabitants are chi engaged in frame-work 
knitting, or dependent upon agriculture. a mile and a half 
from Leicester: population, 1398, There are here an ancient church, 
chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Baptists, and a 
National school. Frame-work knitting and brick-making give some 
employment, Belton, 17 miles N.W. from Leicester, population 751, 
has a handsome old church, a Wesleyan Methodist and a Baptist 
chapel, and a National school, A great fair for horses is held here on 
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Trinity Monday. Belvoir, at the north-eastern angle of the county, is 
noticeable on account of Belvoir Castle, the magnificent seat of the 
Duke of Rutland. The castle and a large part of the park are in 
Leicestershire. Belvoir village is in Lincolnshire. Belvoir Castle 
occupies nearly the summit of a hill, on the southern slope of which 
are terraces and shrubberies. It surrounds a quadrangular court, and 
has undergone many alterations during the present century; in its 
situation and general appearance it bears some resemblance to 
Windsor Castle. It contains a very fine collection of paintin 
‘ord is on the river Devon, in the picturesque Vale of Belvoir: 
Re lation, 1374, The village is on the road from Grantham to 
ottingham. The church is cruciform, of the perpendicular style, 
with a tower and a lofty ornamental spire; it has been recently 
restored at a great expense. In the interior are several handsome 
monuments of the earls of Rutland of the Manners family. Four 
dukes of Rutland are buried here, but have no monuments. There 
are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Independents, 
and Baptists, an Endowed Free school, and almshouses for 17 poor 
men and 6 women. Burbage, 13 miles S.W. from Leicester: popu- 
lation of the chapelry 1894, mostly frame-work knitters. The church, 
a fine old building, was repaired at a great expense in 1843. There 
are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Independents, 
and a Free school for boys and girls. Coleorton, 17 miles N.W. from 
Leicester, 2 miles E. from Ashby-de-la-Zouch : population, 549. The 
chief object of interest here is Coleorton Hall, which was the seat of 
)Maerd sheen rad Sir George’s choice collection of paintings, which 
he munificently presented to the nation, formed the nucleus of our 
National Gallery, Coleorton Hall is a neat Grecian building. “In the 
beautiful grounds are inscriptions by Wordsworth, whose taste con- 
tributed to the laying out of the grounds. In the church are a rich 
inted glass window, and a painting by Alston, both presented by 
George Beaumont. Cowntesthorpe,7 miles S. from Leicester, popu- 
lation of the chapelry 949, is a large straggling village; the inhabit- 
ants are m frame-work knitters. It has a church, rebuilt, except 
the tower, in 1842; chapels for Primitive Methodists, Independents, 
and Baptists; and a station of the Midland railway. Croxton Keyrial, 
on the Lincolnshire border, 3 miles S. by E. from Belvoir Castle, 
lation 621, is chiefly celebrated for its races, held in Croxton 
Park, «net of the Duke of Rutland, which annually attract large 
numbers of visitors. Besides the church there are a Wesleyan 


Methodist chapel and a National school. Desford, 8 miles W. from 
Leicester, population 1025, is a station on the Leicester and Swan- 
nington railway. The church, which is ancient, is large and has a 


very lofty spire. There are meeting-houses for Baptists and Primitive 
Methodists, and a National school. arl Shilton, 9 miles S.W. 
from Leicester: population, 2364. Besides the parish church 
there are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Indepen- 
dents, and Baptists, and a Free school. Petty sessions are held here. 
Frame-work knitting employs many of the inhabitants, Enderby, 
5 miles S.S.W. from Leicester: population 1335, mostly employed 
in frame-work knitting. The church contains some interesting 
monuments. There are an Independent chapel and a Free school. 
Enderby Hall is a handsome mansion. Hallaton, 16 miles E.S.E. 
from Leicester: population, 691. The church, which is ancient, has 
a lofty spire. Some curious Norman carving is built up in the walls ; 
in the interior of the church are sedilia and some interesting old 
monuments. The Independents have a chapel, and there are a Free 
school and some almshouses. Hallaton was formerly a market-town ; 
the market-cross is still standing. Two cattle fairs and a statute fair 
are held in the course of the year. IJbstock, 13 miles W.N.W. from 
Leicester : ion of the township, 1188. Besides the church 
there are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists, and National 
and British schools. Many of the inhabitants are employed in the 
Tbstock collieries, to which there is carried a branch from the 
Leicester and S i railway. Kegworth, 19 miles N.N.W. from 
Leicester, on the road from Loughborough to Derby, and on the 
Midland railway : population of the township, 1782. There was for- 
merly a market here. The church is a handsome cruciform structure : 
there are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Bap- 
tists; a National and a Free school. Four fairs are held during the 
year. Framework-knitting and lace-working afford the chief occupa- 
tions. Malting is carried on, and there are flour-mills, Kibworth, 8 
miles §.8.E. from Leicester, population 1752, was formerly a market- 
town. The church is a spacious and handsome building. The Inde- 
a Baptists, and Primitive Methodists have places of worship. 
Free Grammar school has an income from endowment of about 
3004. OF be had 39 scholars in 1852; there are also a National 
and an t school. The inhabitants are chiefly frame-work knitters. 
Oadby, 3 miles S.E. from Leicester, population 1196, consists of a long 
on the road to Market Harborough. Besides the church, which 

is and contains some interesting monuments, there are a 
Baptist chapel, a National and an Infant school. The inhabitants are 
mostly frame-work knitters. Packington, 15 miles 8.W. from Leicester, 
is in an outlying of Derbyshire : a ga of the township, 
4. Besides the parish church there are a Wesleyan Methodist and a 

1, and a Free, a National, and an Infant school. A market 


was fol held 8 miles N. by W. from Leicester, 


fo: Quorndon, 
of the township 1876, is a busy village on the navigable 


branch of the Soar, with a station on the Midland railway. The 
inhabitants are employed in frame-work knitting, lace- and glove- 
making, and tanning. Besides the church, which is ancient, there are 
chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Baptists, and 
National and Infant schools, Quorndon has some celebrity as the 
head-quarters of the Quorndon or Quorn hunt. Some good mansions 
are in the neighbourhood. Ratby, 5 miles W. by N. from Leicester, 
population of the township 719, is a large irregularly-built village, 
near the Leicester and Swannington railway. Besides the church, 
which is a large old building, there are a Primitive Methodist meeting- 
house and an Infant school. Frame-work knitting is carried on. 
Rothley, 54 miles N. from Leicester, population of the township 985, 
many of whom are frame-work knitters. On the green is an ancient 
manorial court-house. Besides the church there are chapels for 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Baptists, a Free school for 15 
poor boys, a National and an Infant school. The mechanics institute 
had 80 members in 1851, with a library of 190 volumes. Sheepshed, 
4 miles W. from Loughborough, on the edge of Charnwood Forest : 
population, 3759. The stocking manufacture is the chief employment ; 
glove-making and needle-making are also carried on. In the middle 
of the village is a stone cross, consisting of a single shaft, standing on 
steps. Besides the church there are chapels for Baptists and Roman 
Catholics. Sileby is 74 miles N. from Leicester on the Midland rail- 
way, which has a station here: population 1660, chiefly frame-work 
knitters. The church is a fine example of the perpendicular style. 
There are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Baptists, 
and a National school. Syston, 5 miles N. by E. from Leicester, near 
the junction of the Midland and Peterborough railways, and of the 
Soar and Wreak navigations: population, 1669. The village is large 
and increasing ; it consists of several streets of shops, and there are 
large coal-depéts by the railway. The church is a spacious building, 
partly of Norman date. There are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists and Baptists; and Free, National, and Infant schools. 
Frame-work knitting is the chief source of employment. Malting, 
brewing, tanning, needle-making, rope-making, and currying are 
earried on. Waltham-on-the- Wolds is situated, as its name implies, in 
the Wold district in the north-eastern angle of the county, 54 miles 
N.N.E. from Melton Mowbray: population, 732. The church, a 
handsome cruciform structure chiefly of the decorated style, was 
restored within the last few years. There are a Wesleyan chapel and 
a National school. An agricultural association is established here, 
for whose meetings a neat Grecian building has been erected. Yearly 
meetings are held for the exhibition of stock, awarding of prizes, &c. 
A large cattle and horse fair is held on September 18th and 19th. 
Wigston-Magna is a large village, 4 miles S. by E. from Leicester : 
population, 2189. Wigston has grown into a small town within the 
last few years, There are some extensive hosiery manufacturers in 
the place, who employ many hands. There are two churches, 
chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Independents, 
National and British schools, and almshouses for six poor persons. 
Wymeswold, 13 miles N. from Leicester, on the Nottinghamshire 
border of the county, population 1235, is a large and well-built village, 
formerly a market-town. The inhabitants are employed in frame-work 
knitting and lace-making. The handsome gothic church was lately 
restored at a considerable expense. There are chapels for Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists, and National schools. Wymondham, 7 
miles E. from Melton Mowbray, near the junction of the county with 
Lincolnshire and Rutlandshire, is a place of considerable antiquity : 
population, 800. The church isa handsome cruciform structure, with 
a lofty spire. There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Inde- 

mdents, and a British school. A Free Grammar school was founded 

ere in 1637 by Sir John Sedley; its income from endowment is 
about 1537. a year: in 1851 it had 40 scholars. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Purposes.—This county is in 
the diocese of Peterborough and in the ecclesiastical province of 
Canterbury. It constitutes the archdeaconry of Leicester, Leicester- 
shire is in the Midland Circuit ; the assizes and quarter sessions are 
held at Leicester. By the Poor-Law Commissioners Leicestershire is 
divided into 11 Unions :—Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Barrow-on-Soar, Billesdon, 
Blaby, Hinckley, Leicester, Loughborough, Lutterworth, Market 
Bosworth, Market Harborough, and Melton Mowbray. These Unions 
include 325 purishes and townships, with an area of 508,684 acres, 
and a po lation in 1851 of 235,494. County courts are held at 
Ashby: e4a-Zouch, Hinckley, Leicester, Loughborough, Lutterworth, 
Market Bosworth, Market Harborough, and Melton Mowbray. Lei- 
cestershire formerly returned four members to Parliament, namely, 
two for the county, and two for the borough of Leicester. By the 
Reform Act the county was divided into a northern and a southern 
division, each division returning two members. The borough of 
Leicester still returns two members. 

History, Antiquities, &c.—Leicestershire was anciently comprehended 
in the territory of the Coritani: and when the Romans had sub- 
jugated Britain and divided it into provinces, it was included in the 
province of Flavia Cwsariensis. The Romans established several 
stations within or near upon the limits of the county: Ratw (Lei- 
cester); Vernometum, near Willoughby (on the road from Leicester 
to Newark) ; Manduessedum (Mancester, near Atherstone) ; Benonm, 
or Venone (High Cross, between Lutterworth and Hinckley); and 
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Tripontium, on the Avon, near Catthorpe, a village south of Lutter-| Savings Banks.—In 1852 the county 7 savings banks, at 
worth, Of these stations however only Rata strictly belongs to this | Ashby-de-la-Zouch, yen Leicester, borough, Lutterworth, 

county. Venonw and Tripontium are just on the border ; the others | Market Harborough, and Melton Mowbray. The total amount owing 

lie beyond it, Rats, as it is termed in the Itineraries of Antoninus, | to depositors on 20th of November 1852 was 226,256/, 10s. 1d. 

and Ragew and Ratiscorion, according to Richard of Cirencester, was| LEIGH. (Essex. , 
on the site of the modern Leicester. Many tesselated pavements, LEIGH, a market-town and the seat of a PoorLaw_ 


coins, urns, and domestic and military utensils have been discovered 
at different times. A Roman mile-stone was discovered in 1771, 
about two miles north from the town, on the side of the Fosse road : 
it is cylindrical like the shaft of a column with a roughly carved 
inscription, showing it to have been set up in the time of the emperor 
Hadrian. It is now in the Museum at Leicester. South of Leicester 
town are two remarkable parallel embankments, called the ‘Raw 
Dykes,’ extending about three furlongs in length, and about 16 yards 
apart. There do not appear to pare Oak me of Venonw, which 
ey stood at the intersection of Watling-street and the Fosse 

‘ay; but Camden reports that great foundations of aquare stones 
had been discovered under ground, and, since his time, coins have 
been found here. There are traces of Tripontium near Catthorpe. 
There are remains or traces of encampments, probably Roman, at 
four or five places in the county. Tesselated pavements have been 
found at Rothley and Wanlip. At Wanlip were found also coins and 
broken urns, 

The Roman road Watling-street forms the boundary between this 
srs, Bese 2 Warwickshire from Tripontium, or Catthorpe, to the 
nei, urhood of Manduessedum (Mancester, near Atherstone). The 
Fosse Way, another ancient road, which intersects Watling-street at 
Venonw (High Cross), runs in a direct line north-east to Rate (Lei- 
cester) ; and thence north-north-east to Vernometum, near Willoughby, 
just within the border of Nottinghamshire. The Via Devana enters 
the county on the south-east, crossing the Welland near Medbourne, 
and runs north-west by Rate (Leicester) and Ashby into Derbyshire. 
Some remains of the Fosse Way and Via Devana may be traced. 

During the Heptarchy, Leicestershire was included in the kingdom 
of Mercia. In the year 680, or according to others 737, Leicester was 
made the seat of a bishopric transfe: thither from Sidnaceaster. 
The diocese was afterwards united to the previously existing see of 
Dorchester (in Oxfordshire). 

By the treaty between Alfred and Guthrun the Dane (878 or 880), 
Leicestershire was included in the Danelagh, or Danish territory ; and 
Leicester became one of the great Danish burghs. It was recovered 
LF agate governess of Mercia, during the reign of Edward the 

er. 

Upon the Norman conquest, Leicestershire was divided between 
the followers and relatives of the Conqueror. Several of these or 
their descendants, to secure the territory thus acquired, erected castles 
or repaired older ones at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicester, Mount Sorrel, 
Shilton, Whitwick, Groby, Hinckley, Donington, Melton Mowbray, 
Ravenston, Thorpe, Sauvey, and Belvoir. Of these castles, except 
that at Ashby, there are few remains. The present Belvoir Castle is 
& more modern edifice, erected or restored by the first Earl of Rut- 
land, in the end of the 15th or beginning of the 16th century. Most 
of the other castles are mentioned elsewhere. Of Groby (near Leices- 
ter) the earth-works and a few fragments of the masonry remain. 
Lae the accession of William Rufus, Leicestershire was ravaged 
by Hugh Grentemaisnell, who supported the cause of Robert, duke 
of Normandy. It was on thi ion that Leicester Castle was 
taken by William Rufus. The somatg was again the scene of contest 
in the civil troubles of the reigns of John and Henry IIL The civil 
war of the Roses was closed by the defeat and death of Richard III. 
at Bosworth Field in this county, 1485. 

In the civil war of Charles I, the men of Leicestershire seem gener- 
ally to have taken the side of the Parliament. Several severe skirmishes 
took place in the county in 1643-45, On the 31st of May 1645 the 
king took Leicester by storm; the ison consisted of about 450 
soldiers and 500 to 600 townsmen ; og resistance was obstinate but 
unavailing. The besieging army was estimated at 4000. The triumph 
of the king was short; the decisive battle of Naseby in Northamp- 
tonshire, was won by the Parliament a fortnight after the capture of 
Leicester ; and Leicester was retaken four days after. In his subse- 
quent marches the king came once or twice to Belvoir and Ashby. 
Belvoir was taken by storm in November the same year, and the 
garrison at Ashby surrendered in the February following. 

Religious Worship and Education.—According to the Returns of the 
Census of 1851, it appears that there were then in the county 655 places 
of worship, of which 289 belonged to the Church of England, 201 to 
six sections of Methodists, 85 to Baptists, 41 to Independents, 12 to 
Roman Catholics, 7 to Mormons, 3 to Quakers, and 3 to Unitarians. 
The total number of sittings provided was 159,215. The number of 
—- schools in the peg, Cem 432, of which 227 belonged to the 
Ch of England, 103 to Methodists, 61 to Baptists, 26 to Indepen- 
denta, 6 to Roman Catholics, and 3 to Unitarians. The total number 
of scholars was 36,282. The number of day-schools in the county in 
1851 was 709, namely, 278 public day-schools, with 19,392 scholars, 
and 431 private day-schools, with 8862 scholars. The number of 
e for adults was 20, with 784 scholars, There were 14 
li and scientific institutions, with 1849 members, and possessing 
in libraries about 10,000 volumes, 


Union, in the parish of Leigh, is situated in 53° 30’ N. lat., 2° 31° 
W, long., distant 13 miles W. by N. from Manchester, 197 miles N.W. 
from London by road, and 192 miles by the London and North- 
Western railway. The population of the town of Leigh in 1851 was 
5206. The living is a vi with the curacy of West Leigh 
annexed in the deaconry and diocese of Manchester, Leigh Poor- 
Law Union contains 10 townships and ies, with an area of 
24,352 acres, and a population in 1851 of 32,733. 

The town of Leigh is chiefly dependent on the silk and cotton 
manufactures, Glue-works, coal-pits, stone-quarries, and flour-mills 
in the neighbourhood also afford employment. The town is lighted 
with gas. In the town-hall, erected in 1840, the sessions and 
Nhe comely tees Se See rvom is also for concerts 
and meetin, Leigh parish church is an ancient edifice of stone, 
consisting of nave, chancel, and aisles, with a tower. The Wesle: 
Primitive, and Association Methodists, Baptists, and Sweden! ; 
have places of worship in Leigh. The Free Grammar school, founded 
in 1655, has an income from endowment of 24. 16s. a year, and had 
70 scholars in 1853. There are also National and British schools, a 
Charity school for girls, a Quakers school, and a Roman Catholic 
school; a mechanics institute, which in 1851 had 183 members, and 
1125 volumes in its library; and a savings bank. The district around 
Leigh is famous for the production of cheese, Leigh communicates 
with Manchester by the Duke of Bridgewater's Canal, and with the. 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal by a branch canal to Wigan. The market- 
x Gener ne amen on April 24th and 25th, and on December — 

and 8th. 

LEIGHLIN, a bishop’s see in the archiepiscopal province of Dublin, | 
in Ireland, comprehends the county of Carlow, and extends into the 
counties of Wicklow, Wexford, Queen’s County, and Kilkenny. The 
chapter consists of a dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, bi 
and four prebendaries. The number of benefices is 62. The founder 
of this diocese was St. Laserian, who supported the Roman mode of 
celebrating Easter at the Synod of Leighlin, a.p. 630. Prior to that 
time the church of Leighlin had been ruled an abbot. The 
bishoprics of Leighlin and Ferns were united in 1600, and have been 
lately incorporated with the see of Ossory under the Church T: 
ralities Act. The income of the united bishopric is 38501. 
cathedral is the parish church of Old Leighlin. [CanLow, County of.] 

LEIGHLIN BRIDGE. ([Cartow, County of.] 

LEIGHS, or LEES. [Essex.} : ‘ 

LEIGHTON BUZZARD, Bedfordshire, a market-town and the seat _ 
of a Poor-Law Union in the parish of Leighton Buzzard, is situated in 
51° 55’ N. lat., 0° 39’ W. long,, distant 20 miles §.S.W. from Bedford, — 
41 miles N.W. from London by road, and 404 miles by the London 
and North-Western railway. The population of the town of ton. 
Buzzard in 1851 was 4465. The living is a vicarage in the dea- 
conry of Bedford and diocese of Ely. Leighton Buzzard Poor-Law 
Union contains 16 parishes and townships, with an area of 37,980 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 17,141. 

Leighton Buzzard is a place of considerable antiquity. An ancient 
market-cross, an elegant erection of the dara style, pentan- 
gular in form, is in the market-place. The streets are lighted with 


gas. <A town-hall was built in 1851 by Lord Leigh. pb gm 
church, erected about 1220, was originally early Boatiah in jo but 
it has been much modernised. There are chapels for Wesle: 
Methodists, a ket and Mormons; a British school, a new school in 
connection with the church, a savings bank, and several benevolent 
institutions and charitable foundations. The Leighton Institute, 
chiefly for the delivery of lectures, formed about 5 years ago, has a 
library connected with it. Straw-plat is made in almost oer 
in the town. Cattle are extensively raised in the vicinity for sale 
the London market, A large cattle market is held weekly on Tuesday ; 
5 fairs are held in the course of the year: the wool fair, in July, is 
frequented by buyers from the west and north of England. A county 
court is held in the town. 

LEININGEN, or LINANGE, formerly a county situated between 
the Lower Palatinate and the bishoprics of Spires and Worms, gives 
its name to one of the wealthiest of the mediatised German houses, 


esse-Darmstadt. The population of the pi 
107,000. The present Prince Charles is half. 
Great Britain, He resides at Amorbach, in the age 
west from Wurzburg and south from Aschaffenburg, on 


miles 
Miidt, 
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a small feeder of the Mayn: population about 3000. It has some 
manufactures, a new palace, with fine gardens, and a very handsome 
church, The religion of this branch is Lutheran. There are four 
other branches of the house of Leiningen, two Lutheran and two 
Roman Catholic. 

LEINSTER, one of the four provinces of Ireland, extends from 
52° 6' to 54° 7’ N. lat., 6° to 8° 3’ W. long., including the eastern half 
of the central and south-eastern parts of Ireland. 

Leinster greater advantages than the other provinces in 


possesses 
re of soil and surface, being little incumbered with mountains, and | 


wing consequently superior facilities for internal communication. 
The navigable Shannon forms part of its western boundary, and the 
navigable Barrow intersects its central and southern counties. The 
Boyne also, the basin of which lies within its north-eastern limits, is 
partly navigable, and the Grand and Royal canals traverse it from east 
to west. The coast is inferior in point of natural harbours to that of 
the remainder of the island, but it is more sheltered from the pre- 
valent winds. 

Upon the conquest of Ireland by the English in 1170 the present 
—- was divided into the two petty kingdoms of Meath and 

i and embraced also a part of the then kingdom of Ulster, 
in the county of Louth. The first counties erected were those 
of Dublin, including the present county of Wicklow ; Meath, including 
the present counties of West Meath and Longford; Louth; Kildare, 
including the present King’s and Queen’s counties; Carlow, Kilkenny, 
and Wexford. Meath was divided into Meath and West Meath in the 
reign of Henry VIII.; King’s and Queen’s counties were separated 
from Kildare and erected into separate counties in the reign of Mary; 
Longford was made shire-ground in the time of Elizabeth; and Wicklow 
‘was made a county in the reign of James I. 

The area of the respective counties, and of the three chief towns 
in the province, with the population of each at the four decennial 
= of 1821, 1831, 1841, and 1851, are given in the article IRELAND, 

298. 

LEINTWARDINE. [Hererorpsutre.] 

LEIPZIG, a circle or province in the north-west of the kingdom of 
Saxony, is bounded W. and N. by Prussia, E. by the circle of Dresden, 
and 8, by the circle of Zwickau and the principality of Saxe-Altenburg. 
Its area is 1326 square miles, and the population in 1852 amounted to 
446,826. The circle belongs to the basin of the Elbe. The western 
part of it is drained by the White Elster, which receives the Pleisse 
and the Partha; the eastern districts are watered by the Mulda, which 
is here formed by two head-streams, both called Mulda, which rise in 
the irge and flow past Zwickau and Freiberg respectively. 
There are a few small lakes. The soil is fertile in corn and pasture ; 
tobacco is grown extensively. The country is level, except in the 
sonth and south-east, where there are some offsets of the Erzgebirge. 
The land is generally well cultivated; the country is deficient in 
wood, which is procured from the Erzgebirge and the circle of Voigt- 
land. There are no metals, but there are fullers’ earth and potters’ 
clay, limestone, marble, porph; 
There is a very good breed of 

e number. 
is not one of the manufacturing circles of Saxony: there are 
however flourishing manufactures of woollens, cotton, linen, and 
pottery in all the towns; but in the villages, which are above 1000 in 
number, all hands, generally speaking, are required for agriculture. 
The climate is temperate and healthy. 

aants the capital of the province, forms the subject of the next 
article, [Lerpzia.} The other towns aresmall. Among them we name 
the following, with the A Fg ain in round numbers :—Grimma, a 
walled town on the Mulda, here crossed by a stone bridge, 5100; 
Dibeln, on an island in the Mulda, 6000; Leisznig, a walled town 
defended by a castle, on the Freiberg Mulda, 4800; Rochlitz, on the 
Zwickau Mulda, 4100; Geithayn, west of Rochlitz, 4800; Mitweyda, 
on the peer: a feeder of the Freiberg Mulda, 6300; Colditz, on 
the Zwickan Mulda, 3000; Borna, on the Wyhra, a feeder of the 
Pleisse, 3800; Pegau, on the White Elster, 3500; Wirzen on the 
Mulda, here crossed by three bridges, 4100; and Miigeln on the 
Déllnitz, a small feeder of the Elbe, about 2200. 


, jasper, and great quantities of peat. 
p, of which the circle possesses a 


Leipzig with all of Germany. One line proceeds from Leipzig 
southward through Borna to Augsburg and Munich; another south- 
east to , and Vienna, with a branch from the Riesa 


= through Débeln to Chemnitz; and third line northward 


and Berlin. 
LEIPZIG, the canital of the province of Leipzig, and the second 
in the ki of Saxony, is situated in 51° 20’ 16" N. lat., 
1 =, 21’ 45" E. long., 72 miles W.N.W. from Dresden, in an extensive 
plaifi watered by the 
and the barpe flow. The swamps that formerly existed in this plain 
have been 


lages, 
suburbs, is nearly a mile in length from north to south, parallel to 
Pleineo, and t uarters of a mile in breadth. It 
contained in 1852 a population of 66,682. It was formerly well 
fortified, but the ramparta have been converted into public walka, and 


partly laid out as gardens. The only remaining part of the fortifica- 
tions is the castle, called the Pleissenburg, upon which the observatory 
now stands. 

Leipzig is i ly built ; the streets are generally narrow, though 
well paved and lighted, but it contains many very handsome parts, 
numerous elegant public buildings, private houses resembling palaces, 
and many seats, with fine gardens, in the suburbs. The most remarkable 
edifices are St. Thomas’s church ; St. Nicholas’s, a venerable and magni- 
ficent building, adorned with paintings; St. Paul’s, or the University 
ehurch; St. John’s, in which is the marble monument of Gellert; the 
theatre ; the town-hall, built in 1599; the cloth-hall ; the Pleissenburg, 
with the observatory, which is furnished with excellent instruments, and 
stands in 51° 20’ 19" N. lat., 30° 1'52" E. long. of Ferro, 10° 1/45" E. 
of Paris ; and the Kénigshaus, or King’s House, near the town-hall on 
the great market square. In this house Napoleon I. lodged during the 
battle of Leipzig, and Field-Marshal Schwarzenberg, who then com- 
manded the allies, died in it in 1820. The great building called Auer- 
bach’s House is in the time of the fairs a kind of bazaar, where the 
finest and most costly articles are exposed forsale. There are numerous 
excellent schools and academies, and many literary and learned societies, 
a deaf and dumb institution, an academy of painting and architecture, 
many museums, several picture galleries, a public library containing 
120,000 volumes and 2000 manuscripts ; and several charitable insti- 
tutions. Besides its great publishing and printing establishments, 
noticed in a subsequent part of this article, Leipzig possesses large 
type-foundries, oil-mills, paper-mills, and manufactories of “musical, 
optical, and mathematical instruments, bronzed ware, hats, leather, 
and hardware. Leipzig though comparatively small, has become one 
of the most important cities in Europe, owing to its university, its 
fairs, and its book-trade, 

The University was founded in 1409 by the Elector Frederick on 
the model of the universities of Prague and Paris. The 4th of Decem- 
ber, 1409, is considered as the date of the foundation, and the Bull of 
Alexander VI. confirming it is of the same year. The establishment 
is richly endowed. There are four faculties—Protestant theology, 
law, medicine, and philosophy ;—94 professors and teachers; the 
number of students in 1850 was 846. Connected with the university 
are a philological seminary, a clinical institution, a school of midwifery, 
a botanic garden, a chemical laboratory, an ophthalmic institution, &c. 
The library of the university contains 80,000 printed volumes, -and 
2000 manuscripts; it is particularly rich in works on philology, 
medicine, and divinity. A great ornament of the university is the 
Augusteum, erected in memory of King Frederick Augustus, and 
opened in 1835. It isa very fine building, 300 feet in length and 
three stories in height, and contains a great hall, lecture-rooms, and 
apartments for the library and the collections of natural history. 
Besides the university Leipzig possesses * two nasia for superior 
instruction, the Thomasschule with 213 pupils in 1850, and the 
Nicholaischule with 150 pupils. 

The origin of Leipzig was the Slavonian village in the angle between 
the Parde and the Pleisse, which is said to have received its name from 
the lime-trees growing about it, which are called in Slavonian Lip, 
Lipa, or Lipsk. It is not spoken of as a fortified town till the 12th 
century, when Margrave Otho the Rich granted it a license to hold 
two fairs at Easter and Michaelmas. At that time the number of the 
inhabitants was between 5000 and 6000. Otho’s son Dietrich designed 
to curb the mutinous spirit of the citizens by erecting in 1218 three 
castles, of which only the Pleissenburg still exists, but in a very 
different form. The first fair at New Year was proclaimed in 1458, 
and the three fairs were confirmed by the emperor in 1507. These 
fairs laid the foundation of the prosperity and wealth of Leipzig. The 
concourse of merchants from various countries is very great. The 
value of the goods sold at the Easter Fair is estimated by Mr. Mac- 
gregor, in his ‘Commercial Statistics,’ at upwards of 3,000,000/. 
sterling. The goods sold at these fairs comprise the products and 
manufactures of Saxony and the States of the Zollverein—broad- 
cloths, merinoes, calicoes, printed cottons, damasks, hosiery, hard- and 
glass-wares, wool, books, paper, leather, &c. ; the cotton manufactures, 
thread and yarns, woollens, and hardwares of England; the shawls, 
silks, lace, jewellery, and watches of France; the toys of Niirnberg ; 
the glue, furs, bristles, and cantharides of Russia; the plated goods, 
glass, fine broadcloths, shawls, and embroidered goods of Austria; 
and the clockwork, embroidery, and printed cottons of Switzerland. 
Merchants from nearly every country in Europe, Americans, Arme- 
nians, Persians, Turks, and occasionally Australians, attend these 
Leipzig fairs. 

The singular concentration of the German book-trade in Leipzig has 
been a main cause of the celebrity and wealth of that city. The first 
catalogue appeared in the 16th century. The number of new works 
announced has gradually increased, af was not till 1816 that above 
3000 new works appeared in Germany; since then the number 
annually published has more than doubled. The peculiar feature in 
the German book-trade is, that every publisher has his commissioner 
at Leipzig to whom he sends prospectuses and specimens of his new 
publications, which the commissioner distributes and makes known. 
At the Easter Fair booksellers from all Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
the Russian Baltic provinces (where the German language is spoken), 
from the Netherlands, and even France and England, to the number» 
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of above 300, mevt at Leipzig to settle their accounts, &o. ; and this 
meeting has acquired additional importance by the establishment of a 
Booksellers’ Exchange, a handsome building, opened in May, 1836. 
There are in the city about 120 publishing extablishments, and 23 great 
printing-houses, with 260 preases, 14 of which are worked by steam. 

In September 1631 the great victory obtained by Gustavus Adolphus 
over Tilly was fought on the plain of Leipzig. In 1642 the city was 
besieged by the Swedish general Torst , after defeating the 
imperial army under the Archduke Leopold William and Piccolomini, 
who came to its relief. In the fearful battle of Leipzig, fought on the 
16th, 17th, and 18th of October, 1813, Napoleon I. was totally defeated 
by the allied armies under Prince Schwarzenberg. Gesner, Ernesti, 
Fischer, and Reiske have been rectors of the schools of Leipzig; and 
Leibnitsz, Thomasius, Fabricius, and Teller were natives of this city. 

Leonhardi, Geschichte und Beschreibung der Kreisstadt Leipzig, 
pzig, 1799; Dols, Versuch einer Geschichte von Leipzig, Leipzig, 
1818; Gretschel, Leipzig und seine Umgebungen, Leipzig, 1828.) 

LEIRIA. {Estremapvura ; Portueat.] 

LEITH, Edinburghshire, Scotland, a sea-port town and a municipal 
and parliamentary burgh, is situated on the banks of the Water of 
Leith, at its confluence with the Frith of Forth, in 55° 58’ N. lat., 3° 9" 
W. long., about 2 miles N.E. from Edinburgh. The population of) 
the municipal burgh or town of Leith in 1851 was 30,919. The burgh 
is governed by 4 bailies and 12 councillors, of whom one is provost; 
Pt conjointly with Portobello and Musselburgh, returns one member 
to the Imperial Parliament. 

Leith is mentioned as early as the reign of David I., and has for 
several centuries maintained a respectable rank among the maritime 
towns of Scotland. In 1313, and again in 1410, the English burned 
the vessels in the harbour. In 1541 the town was fired, and almost 
destroyed, by the English fleet. In 1549 the French, in the interest 
of of Guise, took possession of the town. In 1560 the forces of 
Queen Elizabeth besieged it, in conjunction with the Scottish Protes- 
tant forces under the Lords of the Congregation. Leith fort was 
repaired, and a citadel, with 5 bastions, erected by Cromwell. In 1715 
the citadel was held for a short time by the adherents of the Pretender. 
In 1822 George IV. landed on the pier. 

The town is irregularly built, and in some parts not well paved ; 
in the older portions of the town the streets are narrow and incon- 
venient, and the houses closely built; of late years some good streets 
and numerous dwelling-houses of a superior character have been 
erected, particularly in the neighbourhood of the Links, on the 
south-east side of the town. The town is lighted with gas, and has 
a good supply of water. Two draw-bridges and a stone bridge over 
the Water of Leith connect North Leith and South Leith. Among 
the public buildings are the town-hall, or court-house, erected in 
1828, in which are held the burgh and sheriff courts; the exchange 
buildings, a Grecian structure, containing commodious assembly-rooms, 
reading-rooms, and the post-office; the Trinity-house, or mariner’s 
hospital, erected in 1817; the custom-house, on the west side of the 
harbour, erected in 1812, at a cost of 12,0002; the female asylum for 
incurables, erected by the late Sir John Gladstone, Bart., of Fasque, 
a native of Leith; and a new poor-house for the parish of South 
Leith. The parish church of South Leith, erected probably about 
1490, has been recently repaired at an expense of about 30001. North 
Leith Church is a neat and spacious modern structure in the Grecian 
style, erected in 1814 ata cost of 12,0002. St. Thomas’s church was 
built and endowed by Sir John Gladstone, in connection with the 
asylum erected by him. The Free Church has four chapels, besides 
the Mariners’ church; the United Presbyterians have four chapels, 
and there are one each for Original Seceders, Wesleyan Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Independents, the Evangelical Union, and Roman 
Catholics, There are several public schools including the High school, 
which is conducted by six hers, and is under the management of 
the town-council and the ministers of South Leith; Dr. Bell’s school, 
in which about 700 children receive instruction on the Madras 
system; and a Charity school for boys. There are also a savings 
bank, a public library comprising 8000 volumes, belonging to 135 
annual subscribers, and a mechanics subscription library. The incor- 
porated trades are the ship-masters, usually termed the Trinity House, 
combining the features of a benefit society with those of a board for 
licensing pilots; the traffickers, or merchant company; and the 
couvenery of trades, representing eight trades. The position of the 
town near the mouth of the watuary of the Forth causes considerable 
difficulty in keeping the harbour clear from accumulations of sand 
brought down by the river. Great expense has been at various 

incurred to deepen the harbour, and render it commodious 
for shipping. For this purpose two wet-docks were constructed and 
opened, one in 1806, the other in 1817, each 250 yards long, and 100 
yards broad ; three dry, or graving docks, 136 feet by 45 feet, were also 
made, and the eastern pier was carried out on a level with the 
Martello Tower. The eastern pier, which is constructed in part of 
timber, extends about 3000 feet into the Frith, and forms a fine 
promenade. A new pier, nearly parallel to the old one, was erected in 
1852, and another wet-dock to the north of the previous existing 
eastern dock, was constructed. The new dock is of nearly similar 
size tothe other docks, but the depth of water is greater, These 


operations have caused a considerable expenditure, to which govern- 


ment has largely contributed, but greatly increased accommodation 
has been afforded to the shipping. A large proportion of the Leith 
vessels is engaged in the Baltic trade. Steamers sail from Leith to 
various ports in the Frith of Forth, to the east and north of Scotland, 

to Hull, to London, Hamburg, and Rotterdam. The number and 
tonnage of vessels registered at the port of Leith on December 31st, 
1858, were :—Under 50 tons 79, tonnage 2350; above 50 tons 102, 
tonnage 22,007 : steam-vessels, 13, of 274 tons, and 15 of 3672 tons. 
In the ing-trade, during 1853, there entered the port 1069 
sailing-vessels of 66,931 tons, and 614 steam-vessels of 182,496 tons, 
During 1853 there cleared out 734 sailing-vessels of 55,387 tons, and 
615 steam-vessels of 184,059 tons, In the colonial trade 24 vessels 
of 7993 tons entered, and 32 vessels of 11,307 tons cleared from the 
port. In the foreign trade there entered 236 British vessels of 34,322 
tons, and 891 foreign vessels of 86,912 tons ; and there cleared out 86 
British vessels of 14,696 tons, and 265 foreign vessels of 28,769 tons; 
with 78 British steam-vessels of 18,005 tons, and 2 foreign steam-vessela 
of 320 tons inwards, and 73 British steam-vessels of ee and 1 


rope, 

making establishments ; 
works; 
le factories; an extensive meat ing 

establishment; corn-mills; iron-foundries; engineering works; and 
other establishments. Leith has communication by the North British 
woth Edinburgh and Northern railways with all parts of the 

om. 

LEITMERITZ, an episcopal town in Bohemia, is situated on the 
slope of a hill above the left bank of the Elbe, in 50° 30’ N. lat., 
14° 5’ E. long,, and has about 5000 inhabitants. The Elbe is 
navigable, and spanned by a bridge 848 feet in length. The town is 
surrounded with walls and a moat. It has a very fine cathedral, 
dedicated to St. Stephen, and eleven churches, the principal of which 
is All Saints; an episcopal palace, a handsome p Base a gymnasium, 
a theological seminary, &. The surrounding district is page | 
fertile; it is laid out in corn-fields, vineyards, hop-gardens, q 
orchards; the best Bohemian wines are produced in the neighbour- 
hood, and vast quantities of fruit. The town has an active trade in 


glass-works ; soap and 


8. by Longford, and W. by Roscommon and Sligo. 
53° 47’ and 54° 27’ N. lat., 7° 35" and 8° 25’ W. long, and extends 
from north-west to south-east 51 miles, with a bread! be ha from 
54 to 21 miles. The area is 613 square miles, or 392,863 acres, of 
which 249,350 acres are arable, 3396 acres in plantations, and 23,784 
acres under water. In 1831 the population was 141,524; in 1841 it 
was 155,297 ; in 1851 it was 111,841. 

The outline of Leitrim is very irregular. Lough Allen stretches 
across the narrowest part of the county, dividing it into two nearly 
equal The district lying south and east of Lough Allen is an 
irregular parallelogram of about 18 by 20 miles, the western and 
south-western sides of which are formed by the lake and the line of 
the Shannon, and the north-eastern and south-eastern sides by the 
boundaries of the counties of Cavan and Longford respectively. The 
southern portion of this district, abutting on the counties of 
ford and Roscommon, is to a considerable extent occupied by low, 
narrow, and steep ridges, shutting in numerous weit lakes, and 
flanking the streams and roads by which the intermediate valleys are 
traversed. Of the lakes the ae is Lough Rinn, which is about 
two miles in | by half a mile in breadth ; it is formed by an 
expansion of the river Rinn, which runs southward out of Leitrim 
through the north-western extremity of Longford to the Shannon. 
The Eslin, which brings down the waters of several small lakes 
situated between the Rinn and the Shannon, joins the latter river at 
the southern extremity of Lough Boflin. Northward from this hilly 
tract extends an open undulating plain, interspersed with numerous 
lakes and streams as far as the southern extremity of Lo’ Allen. 
This district forms part of the great limestone plain of Ire’ and 
contains some excellent arable land, but is in general better adapted 
for grazing. The surface is eke traversed bya great number 
of clay and gravel ridges. The principal heights on this plain are 
Sheemore and Sheebeg, two hills of moderate elevation from 
the left bank of the Shannon. The main drainage of the limestone 
district is southward and westward to the Shannon, but several 
streams in the north-eastern division of it run eastward to the lakes 
on the border of Cavan, Of the streams the principal is the Yellow 
River, which rans past Ballinamore into Lo’ Garadice, and thence, 


lakes, of which the largest are Lough Scur and St. J 
occupies a tract of about 6 miles in length on the north 
limestone district near Cashcarrigan; and there are upwards of fifty 
other lakes, va from a quarter of a mile to a mile in length, 
seattered throughout the same portion of the county. 
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That part of the basin of Lough Allen which is in this county is 
bounded phe Slieve-an-Ierin Mountains on tlie east, by the Lackagh 
range on the north, and by a part of the Munterkenny and Braulieve 
ranges on the west. The group of Slieve-an-Ierin extends from above 
Drumshambo into the west part of Cavan, a distance of about 12 
miles, Its highest point, called Slieve-an-lerin, is at its southern 
extremity, and has an altitude of 1922 feet. The summits of Bencroy 
and I. illagh, which are farther north, rise to 1707 and 1494 
feet respectively. East of the two latter mountains the Yellow River 
descends by a broad and precipitous channel to Lough Garadice; and 
the Shannon, which has its source in Cavan, enters the northern 
extremity of Lough Allen through the valley intervening between 

illagh and the Lackagh group. The highest summit of the 
range is 1448 feet, and between it and the Munterkenny 
group a wide valley intervenes watered by the Diffagher, the outlet of 
igh Belhavel, which lies on the watershed between Lough Allen 
and the bays of Sligo and Donegal. The Munterkenny Mountains, on 
the west shore of Lough Allen, attain the height of 1377 feet, and 
bound on the north the valley of the Arigna, which river for some 
distance constitutes the boundary between Leitrim and Roscommon, 
and runs into the southern extremity of Lough Allen through a 
ion of the latter county. Lough Allen is 8 miles in length, and 
1 to 3 miles in breadth, and lies nearly north and south. The 
Shannon issues in a noble stream from its southern extremity, at 
which point the scenery is highly picturesque, as well as at the oppo- 
site end of the lake, where several islands and peninsulas diversify 
the outline. The general aspect of the lake however is gloomy; the 
high grounds that bound it are bleak and deficient in grandeur, rising 
gradually and with gentle slope from its shores. Its summer level is 
159 feet, and its winter level 163 feet above the level of the sea at 
low water. The Shannon, in its from Lough Allen to the 
extremity of the county bas a fall of 30 feet, which is principally 
distributed over the first 7 miles of its course, where the difficulty of 
tp has been obviated by the construction of lateral canals. 
By improvements lately effected by the commissioners for the 
improvement of the Shannon, steamers of considerable size now ply 
between Killaloe and the northern extremity of Lough Allen. 

Beyond the of Lackagh and the table-land occupied by the 
Lake of Belhavel rise four detached mountain groups, including, with 
the heights of Lackagh, five distinct valleys, which unite in a plea- 
eres plain onaeyings nearly the centre of the northern 
division of the county. e town of Manorhamilton and the village 
of Lurganboy are situated in the common terminus of these valleys, 
and through these towns the entire inland communication between 
Leitrim and Sligo and the northern counties is carried on. Of the 
valleys the best defined is that of the Bonnet. The Bonnet, rising in 
Lough Glenade, near the north-western extremity of the county, runs 
801 
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nu 
copplibaced. ties Beabaloon range in Sligo on the south, to within a 


by 
into Sligo Bay. Glenfarn, another valley 
country round Manorhamilton, lies nearly due east and west, and is 
watered by a considerable river running i 
which is included in the basin 


- te tg Jere of the lakes o} 
upper Lough Erne e Arney River. [FeRManacu. 
Lough Melvin is a dreary sheet of water 8 miles long by 2 miles 
broad, diversified by four small wooded islands. It lies between the 
north-eastern base of the Dartree Mountains in Leitrim, and the bleak 
moorlands of the barony of Magheraboy in Fermanagh on the east. 
The Leitrim shore of the lake is skirted by the road from Garrison 
to Kinlough, over which Aghabohad, one of the Dartree summits, 
frowns from a height of 1346 fect. The sides of these mountains 
numerous ravines formed by the action of the streams that 
rush into the lake, At the western extremity of Lough Melvin is the 
village of Kinlough, in an open tract expanding towards the sea, and 
drained by the Drowes River, which carries the surplus waters of 
Lough Melvin into the Bay of Donegal at the hamlet of Bundrowes. 
The river Duff, which separates Leitrim from Sligo, runs into the Bay 
of Donegal at the eastern extremity of the coastline. The coast 


extends for about six miles along the south shore of Donegal Bay. It 
is for the most part a rocky bluff, rising above a rough stony beach, 
and is exposed to the whole swell of the Atlantic. There is no 
shelter on any part of the coast. There are salmon fisheries at the 
mouths of the Drowes and Duff rivers, 

Communications—A road runs from Bundrowes, through Glenade 
to Manorhamilton, and thence by the west side of Lough Allen to 
Carrick-on-Shannon and Drumsna, whence the Dublin and Sligo road 
runs along the left bank of the Shannon. The other principal roads 
in the northern district pursue the lines of the several valleys radiating 
from Manorhamilton. The chief roads in the southern district run 
east and west, connecting the towns and villages which occupy the 
northern and southern margins of the open limestone country. 

Geology, Mineralogy, &c.—The varieties of surface in Leitrim indicate 
the internal structure with peculiar precision, The flat-topped moun- 
tain groups showing steep escarpments and natural terraces belong to 
the millstone-grit or Lough Allen coal-formation. The undulating 
open country has the stratified limestone for its substratum, and the 
rough coarse land, when not belonging to the Lough Allen basin, 
generally consists of sandstone, conglomerate, and grauwacke. Where 
the millstone-grit formation terminates, the stratified limestone 
reap) and occupies the greater portion of the district watered by 
the Bonnet and its tributaries. The grit and sandstone occur however 
in the detached formation of Dartree, and a stripe of yellow sandstone 
and conglomerate intervenes between the external limit of the lime- 
stone and the sea. The only primary rock within the county occurs 
along the western boundary of the valley of the Lower Bonnet, where 
the granitic and trap formation of the Ox Mountains of Sligo is 
prolonged to within a few miles of Manorhamilton. Benbo, which 
risez about the middle of this range, is a mass of gneiss passing into 
mica-slate. 

The smelting of iron was carried on in several places round Lough 
Allen while the wood of the native forests lasted. The iron-ore of 
the Lough Allen basin, and especially that raised in the Arigna mines, 
is very rich, yielding when roasted 58°2 per cent. of metallic iron. 
The chief workable beds of coal are in the Slieye-an-Ierin Mountains 
and in the valley of Arigna, where they are worked to some extent 
for smelting purposes. Lead-ore is abundant, but no mines are now 
worked, Copper-ore and manganese are found on the north side of 
Benbo. Fullers’-earth, potters’-clay, steatite, and marls are also 
obtained in the district between Dromahair and Lurganboy. Chalybeate 
springs are numerous on the borders of the Lough Allen district. 

Climate, Soil, Agricultwre—The climate is raw and damp in the 
northern division of the county. In the sheltered vicinities of 
Dromahair and Manorhamilton, there is a kindly soil resting on a 
limestone bottom, and the vegetation is luxuriant. The southern 
division is more genial, if not less damp, than the northern. The soil 
is for the most part stiff, cold, and very retentive of wet: but fertile 
in the valleys where the subsoil is limestone, The best tracts are 
along the Shannon, Rinn, and Bonnet rivers, and in the vicinity of 
Drumsna, Mohill, Dromahair, and Manorhamilton. The principal 
crops are potatoes, oats, and hay. In 1853 there were 84,695 acres 
under crops, namely :—wheat, 238 acres; oats, 29,516; barley, bere, 
rye, peas, and beans, 516; potatoes, 22,601; turnips, 1635 ; mangels, 
carrots, parsnips, cabbage, and green crops, 1746; flax, 1316 ; meadow 
and clover, 27,127. Including an equivalent for detached trees, in 
1841 there were 4528 acres growing timber. The system of agricul- 
ture is rude and backward in the extreme, Leitrim is more a i 
than an agricultural county. Large quantities of young stock, chiefly 
horned cattle, are raised on the pasturable plains of the southern 
district. On 14,206 holdings in: 1852 there were 3188 horses, 5100 
mules and asses, 77,898 head of cattle, 10,450 sheep, 15,729 pigs, 
4789 goats, and 167,571 head of poultry. The total value of the live 
stock thus enumerated was estimated at 575,622/. Turf fuel is every- 
where abundant. “ 

The occupations of the people are almost entirely agricultural ; 
linens and coarse woollens for domestic use are the only manufactures 
of any importance. Some coarse pottery is made at Dromahair, The 
trade of the county is chiefly in corn, butter, and live stock. 

Divisions and Towns.—The county is divided into five baronies :— 
Rossclogher, north; Dromahair, between Rossclogher and Lough 
Allen ; Carrigallen, south-east ; Leitrim, south-west ; and Mohill, south. 
CARRICK-ON-SHANNON, MANORHAMILTON, and Mouitt, the only towns 
mg importance in the county, are noticed under their respective 
titles, 


The following places may be noticed: the populations are those of 
1851 :—Ballinamore, a neat and thriving market-town with 704 inha- 
bitants, is situated on the Yellow River, nearly mid-way between 
Lough Garadice and St. John’s Lough, 14 miles N.E. from Carrick-on- 
Shannon. It contains a court-house in which quarter and petty 
sessions are held, a bridewell, a church, and chapels for Roman Catho- 
lies dnd Methodists. There is a dispensary. The market is held 
weekly on Tuesday, and fairs are held on May 12th and November 
12th. Carrigallen, is situated 16 miles E. from Carrick-on-Shannon, 
and consists chiefly of one long miserable street: population, 387. A 
market is held weekly on Monday, and five yearly fairs are held. In 
the neighbourhood are Drumsillagh, the residence of A, O’Brien, Esq., 
and Cloncarrick Castle, the seat of H. Simpson, Esq. COashcarrigan, 
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a poor village 8 miles N.E. from Carrick-on-Shannon, is situated in 
the barony of Leitrim, and is noticed only as being famous for its 
stock fairs, of which 10 are held in the year, Dromod, a village 10 
miles S. by E. from Carrick-on-Shannon, is prettily situated on the 
eastern shore of Lough Boffin, an expansion of the Shannon, and has a 
population of 213, The neighbourhood of this town presents, perhaps, 
the finest y in the ty. Six annual fairs are held in Dromod. 
Dromahair, « small neat village of 346 inhabitants, is prettily situated 
in the valley of the Bonnet, 22 miles N, by W. from Carrick-on- 
Shannon. Here are the ruins of an old castle of the O’Rourks, and a 
fortified mansion, erected by Sir E. Villiers in 1626, which has been 
of late partially repaired. Near the village are the ruins of Creevelea 
Abbey, and some other conventual remains, Drumkeeran, population 
400, a village in the barony of Dromahair, about 2 miles from the 
northern extremity of Lough Allen, has a church, a Roman Catholic 
chapel, a dispensary, and a petty sessions court. A market is held 
weekly on Wednesday, and fairs are held eleven times in the year. 
Drumshambo is situated half a mile east of the southern extremity of 
Lough Allen: population, 522. There are a dispensary and a petty 
sessions court in the town. The completion of the navigation of the 
Shannon, and the formation of a harbour at the junction of the short 


lateral canal of the Shannon with the southern extremity of Lough, 


Allen, have rendered this an improving place. A market is held 
weekly on Friday, and nine yearly fairs are held. Drwmsna, 4 miles 
S.E. from Carrick-on-Shannon, population 384, is beautifully situated 
on the mail-coach road to Dublin, and on the left bank of the 
Shannon, which is here crossed by a bridge of 8 arches. The 
village, which is nearly surrounded by the plantations of Mount 
Campbell, the demesne and residence of J. Rowley, Esq., is neatly built, 
and ion a comfortable, thriving appearance. The river bank is formed 
into quays, where agricultural produce is shipped. Jamestown, a 
small village of 212 inhabitants, is situated about 1 mile W. from 
Drumsna, and on the left bank of the Shannon. Jamestown was 
formerly a walled town and a parliamentary borough, and returned 
two members to the Irish House of Commons, Of the fortifications 
there remain some old walls and a gateway; there are also some 
vestiges of the castle built here by Sir C. Coote in 1623 to command 
the of the Shannon. The river is here crossed by a bridge of 
seven es, The town was named in honour of James L, who 
ted it a charter of incorporation in the 19th year of his reign. 
The Shannon between Drumsna and Jamestown forms a beautiful curve, 
the concave side of which is entirely occupied with the extensive 
well-wooded park of Charlestown, the seat of Sir Gilbert King, Bart. 
A market is held on Saturday, and four fairs are held in the year. 
Kiltyclogher, population 321, a village possessing a market,'which is 
held weekly on Friday, is situated near the northern border of the 
county, about 7 miles N.E. from Manorhamilton. Leitrim, population 
256, besides 182 in an auxiliary workhouse, a miserable village which 
ives name to the county and barony of Leitrim, is situated on the 
fete bank of the Shannon, 3 miles N.N.E. from Carrick-on-Shannon, 
and is joined by a bridge to the hamlet of Battlebridge on the Ros- 
common side of the river. A canal joins the Shannon at Leitrim 
with the southern extremity of Lough Allen. urganboy, a small 
i is situated about 2 miles W. from Manorhamilton, at the base 
of Benbo Mountain, and in the beautiful vale of the Bonnet. Five 
fairs are held here in the year. Lead and copper ores have been found 
in the mountain above Lurganboy. Newtowngore, population 193, 
about 4 miles N. by W. from Carrigallen, has a market, which is held 
weekly on Friday from September to March. Tullaghan, a small village 
on the sea-coast about a mile W. from Bundrowes, is frequented by sea- 
bathers in summer, and has on the land side several marine villas. 

Leitrim lies partly in the diocese of Ardagh, but chiefly in that 
of Kilmore, Prior to the Union it returned six members to the 
Irish parliament ; it now returns two members to the House of Com- 
mons. Leitrim county is in the Connaught circuit. The assizes for 
the county are held at Carrick-on-Shannon, where the county jail and 
court-house are situated. Quarter-sessions are held at Carrick-on- 
Shannon, Ballinamore, and Manorhamilton; the two last have court- 
houses and bridewells; petty-sessions are held in 13 places. The 
district lunatic asylum, to which the county is entitled to send 34 
patients, is at Ballinasloe, in the county of Galway. The medical 
charities of the county comprise the county i at Carrick-on- 
Shannon, a fever hospital at Mobil, and 10 dispensaries. The Union 
workhouses are at Carrick-on-Shannon, Manorhamilton, and Mohill. 
Loan funds are in operation in Annaduff and Cloone. The consta- 
bulary force, numbering 327 men and officers, has its head-quarters at 
Carrick-on-Shannon, where also are military barracks. The staff of 
the county militia is stationed at Mohill. Stipendiary magistrates 
are stationed at Manorhamilton and Ballinamore; revenue police at 
Drumshambo, Manorhamilton, Drumkeeran, and Mohill. The county 
is in the Military District of Belfast. In September 1852 there were 
116 National schools in operation, attended by 6056 male and 5259 
female children. 

Leitrim anciently formed a portion of the territory called Breifne, 
or Brenny O’Rourk, to distinguish it from Brenny O’Reily, the present 
county of Cavan. The O’Rourks maintained their independence until 
the reign of Elizabeth, when Leitrim was first reduced to shire-ground. 
During the earlier period of Anglo-Irish history it is said to have formed 


part of the coun Roscommon. 
rebellion in 1588, and assisted vy MacSweeney and a body of 


o 
Munster 
egal by Sir Richard Bingham and the Earl of Clanricarde. 

From thence he fled to Scotland, where he was delivered up to the 
English authorities by James VI., carried to London, and executed for 
treason. On the breaking out of O’Donnel’s rebellion in mph 
O’Rourk, the son of Brian, joined the insurgents, and in conj 
with Maguire, prince of F defeated Sir Conyers Clifford in 
a pass of the Curlew Mountains, with considerable loss to the English, 
in the month of June 1597. He finally submitted in 1603, and took 
out a patent of the residue of his estate, which was allotted to hit 
onan English tenure. On the breaking out of the rebellion of 1641, 
the Irish, headed by Sir Owen O’Rourk, seized all the places of strength 
in the county, with the exception of the castles at Carrick-on-Shannon 
and Manorhamilton. The confiscations which followed on the termi- 
nation of these wars included almost all the lands that had been 
allowed to remain to the native proprietors under former attainders, 
and may be said to have extinguished the family of O’Rourk. 

The remains of antiquity in Leitrim are not rep? interesting, 
There are some ruins of the abbey of Fenagh, founded by St. Caillin 


in the 5th century, and celebrated during the early period of Irish 
church history as a school of divinity. The abbey of Creevelea, near 
Dromahair, founded by the wife of Owen O’Rourk in 1608, was an 


extensive pile, of which the principal walls are still standing: i 
contains some curious tombs and monuments. O’Rourk’s Hall at 
Dromahair, Castle Longfield, Cloncarrick Castle, Castle Car, 
several others now in ruins, belonged to the O’Rourks, Amongst 
the more modern fortified structures the most perfect is the castle of 
Manorhamilton, erected in the reign of Elizabeth. 

LEIXLIP. ILDARE.] 

LEMAN (Genfersee, Lake of Geneva), one of the largest 
lakes in Europe, extends in the form of a crescent from east to west 
between Switzerland and Savoy. Its northern or convex bank, which 
forms an arc of about 53 miles in length, not reckoning the sinuosities, 
belongs to the Swiss canton of Vand, and the southern or 
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south-western, and the canton of Valais 4 miles of it at the south- 
eastern extremity. Its breadth varies greatly, being between 8 
ene in = —— e, — ay wer the eastern renee ber 

evay and St, Gingouph, 3 miles in its western part op’ yon, 
after which it becomes narrower, being reduced to 1 mile just before 
reaching Geneva. This narrow i 
from Nyon to Geneva, is called the Little Lake, and more 
the Lake of Geneva. The greatest depth of the Leman w the 
cliffs of Meillerie, on the Savoy shore, is nearly 1000 feet; it is 500 
feet deep near the castle of Chillon, on the opposite shore, a 
600 to 300 feet in other places. The lake seldom i 
the temperature of its water below 150 feet depth is 41° of 
Its surface is 1150 feet above the level of the sea, but in 
rises sometimes from 6 to 8 feet higher, owing to the melting of 
snows in the Alps, The water reflects a bright azure tinge like 
of the Mediterranean Sea. The Rhone, coming from the Valais, 
the lake at its south-east extremity, where the waters of the river 
muddy coloured; and they issue out of the lake again at 
clear and of a deep blue tinge. The other rivers that enter th 
are—l1, the Dranse on the Savoy side, coming from the Alps 
Faucigny; 2, the Venoge, on the northern or Swiss side, which 
in the Jura and enters the lake between Morges and Lausanne; 3, 
Vevayse, a mountain torrent, which rises in the canton of 
and enters the lake near Vevay. Though the Leman Lake does not 
abound so much with fish as most of the other Swiss lakes, still it 
affords some very fine and sorts, especially trout, pike, carp, perch, 
and a species of salmon ed ‘omble chevalier,’ which is much 
esteemed. The east and north-east winds are the most violent on 
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sea. The most dangerous wind is the Bornand, or south wind, which 


extremity of the lake presents the wild and imposing scenery of the 
narrow deep entrance into the Valais between the lofty gros of the 
Dent de Morcle and Dent du Midi, between 8000 and 9000 feet hi 
above the lake, while the ae or Swiss — a “ 
and more cheering landscape of hills rising, in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, covered with vineyards and gardens, and studded with 
numerous towns and villages having all the appearance of comfort 
and industry. 

LEMBERG, LEOPOL, LWOW, the capital of the circle and of the 
crownland or kingdom of Galicia, is situated in 49° 52’ N. lat., 24% 
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497 
E. long., in a narrow valley which winds round the southern base of 
the Sandberg, a hill crowned with the ruins of the old castle of 


is dry in summer. The city is 868 feet above the level of the sea. The 
population, exclusive of the military and foreign students, exceeds 
56,000, nearly 20,000 of whom are Jews. When Lemberg belonged to 


the 
Russians, and in 1672 against the Turks. In 1704 Charles XII. of 
Sweden took it by storm, and had Stanislas Leczinski, who was a 
native of the town, crowned king of Poland in the cathedral. Under 
Joseph II. the fortifications were pulled down, and low ramparts 
erected instead, which are planted with trees and laid out in public 
walks. The city is small, and surpassed in size by any one of its four 
suburbs—Halicz, Krakow, Zolkiew, and Brody—which contain also 
the largest houses. There are in Lemberg a handsome cathedral and 
13 other Roman Catholic churches, an Armenian and a Greek cathe- 
dral, a Lutheran chapel, 3 synagogues, and 9 convents. Besides being 
the residence of the Roman Catholic, Armenian, and Greek archbishops, 
of the Lutheran superintendent, and a chief rabbi, and all the chief 
military and civil authorities of the crownland, Lemberg has a 
university, two gymnasia, a Roman Catholic and a Greek Catholic 
theological seminary, numerous schools, and several large hotels, with 
many hospitals, infirmaries, and other charitable institutions, In the 
central market-place stands the rath-haus, or town-hall, completed in 
1835. In the Dominican church is a monument by Thorwaldsen to 
the ace of Vy suse di 7 Armenian yr sa and 
archiepiscopal palace form a me pile of buildings in the Krakow 
suburb. The Jews occupy one of the suburbs exclusively, where they 
have the finest synagogue in the Austrian empire. The University of 
Lemberg is one of the most numerously-attended in Europe; it has 
4 faculties—Catholic theology, law, medicine, and philosophy, taught 
by 35 professors: the number of students in 1850 was 4203. The 
university library contains 50,000 volumes, The academical gymnasium 
in the same year had 22 professors and 822 pupils, and the Dominican 
gymnasium 21 professors and 559 pupils. There is a museum of the 
productions of the crownland in the town; a public library of 60,000 
volumes rich in Polish literature; and a theatre. The manufactures 
of broadcloth, cotton-goods, and leather have become much more 
extensive and important within these few years than they formerly 
were. Lemberg is the most important trading town in Galicia. The 
commission trade is very extensive, and an immense amount of busi- 
ness is done at the annual fair called Dreikénigs Messe commencin, 

on the 6th of January, and in the six weeks beginning on the 14th of 
January, which is called Contractazeit (‘contract time’), when the 
nobility of Galicia and a vast concourse of strangers, Christians and 
Jews, resort to this place. The transit-trade and the corn and cattle 


LEMGO. MRT 

LEMNOS, now STALIMENE, one of the northern islands of the 
4Egean Sea, situated nearly half-way between Mount Athos and the 
entrance of the Dardanelles, and about 22 miles south-west of Imbros. 
Its area is about 147 square miles, and its population 8000, all Greeks, 
with the exception of the Turkish garrison and governor. The har- 
bours of Sant’ Antonio and Paradiso, on the south and north sides of 


the island ively, divide it. into two portions, The 
surface is hilly. The western and more fertile of the island 
rine wine and corn, Rew flax, and fruits; but it is deficient 

timber-trees and in wood for fuel. The principal harbour, called 
Sant’ Antonio, in the south-west part of the island, is and safe. 
The principal town, called Lemnos, or Staliméne, is a small place on 


5 


stolen some Athenian women and carried them to the island, 
of these women despised their half-brethren born of 
Pelasgian [pant in consequence of which the P: 


by ig 
island, like those of Egypt and Crete, adorned with 150 columns, 
with so well poised that a child could throw them open. 
Pliny says that remains of it existed in his time. Lemnos had two 
‘owas, Hephaaline and Mysine : the present castle is supposed to be 


The ‘ terra sigillata’ of Lemnos is a kind of earthy substance which 
was once and is still supposed by Greeks and Turks to have wonderful 
medicinal properties. It is dug out of a hill in the island with great 
ceremony and at particular times, in presence of the Turkish governor 
and the Greek clergy, and is shaped into little balls stamped with the 
governor's seal. It is also used for tanning leather. 

LENA, RIVER. [Srmertra.] 

LENHAM. [Kenr.] 

LENKORAN. ([Gerorera. 

LENNEP. [Dissetporr. 

LENS. 'AS-DE-CALAIS. 

LEOMINSTER, Herefordshire, a market-town, municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of 
Leominster, is situated on the left bank of the river Lugg, in 52° 13’ 
N. lat., 2° 43’ W. long., distant 13 miles N. by W. from Hereford, and 
137 miles N.W. by W. from London. The population of the borough 
in 1851 was 5214. The borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 
councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns two members to the 
Imperial Parliament. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and 
diocese of Hereford. Leominster Poor-Law Union contains 25 parishes 
ret at ear, with an area of 60,271 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 14,910, 

Leominster, locally called Lemster, has a considerable trade in 
wheat, There are some neat modern houses. The market-place is 
old and inconveniently situated. The Butter Cross is a quaint struc- 
ture of wood and plaster, erected about two centuries ago. The House 
of Industry was originally part of the buildings of a priory. The 
church, a handsome edifice, was rebuilt about the beginning of the last 
century: there are chapels for Baptists and some other Dissenters. 
The Free Grammar school, founded by charter of Queen Mary in 
1554, is under the patronage of the corporation, who pay 20/. a year 
to the master; but the school has been for a number of years a private 
school. In the town are National schools and a savings bank. The 
market-day is Friday: eight fairs are held in the course of the year. 
A county court is held in the town. Races are annually run at 
Leominster in the month of August. 

LEON, one of the old provinces of Spain, previously a kingdom, is 
bounded N. by Asturias, S. by Estremadura, E. by Castilla la Vieja, 
and W. by Galicia and Portugal. It is situated between 40° 4’ and 
43° 4’ N. lat., 3° 44’ and 7°13’ W. long. The greatest length north 
to south is about 175 miles ; the greatest width east to west is about 
155 miles, but the average width is less than 100 miles. The area is 
20,059 square miles. The population in 1849 was 1,098,833. It is 
now divided into five modern provinces, as follows :— 


Provinces, Area in Square Miles. | Population in 1849. 
Leon, . . . 5,894 288,833 
Salamanca , . *- 5,630 240,000 
Valladolid . . . 3,239 210,000 
Zamora. . ee 3,563 180,000 
Palencia . . 1,733 180,000 

Total . e 20,059 1,098,833 


‘ace-—The modern provinces of Leon and Palencia occupy the 
northern part of the old province. The provinces of Zamora and 
Valladolid fill up the central part (that of Zamora including the 
district of Toro). The province of Salamanca occupies the southern 
part. 


The province of Leon is divided from Asturias by that part of the 
Pyrenean chain which is called the Asturian Mountains, whence seve- 
ral offseta extend southward into Leon, especially one great mountain 
range called the Sierra de los Cilleros, which, commencing at the Petia 
de Fefiaranda, a summit 11,000 feet high, unites with the range. of 
Monte Teleno, and extends into Portugal, separating the basin of the 
Mifio (Minho) from that of the Duero (Douro). At the point, near 

where this mountain range reaches the boundary of Portu- 
gal it divides into two branches, one of which takes a westerly direc- 
tion through Portugal, and the other, called the Sierra de Culebra, an 
easterly direction, forming for some miles the boundary between the 
provinces of Leon and Zamora. Also, at the point where the Asturian 
Mountains enter Galicia, another mountain-range runs southward 
from the Pefia de Pefiamarela (9450 feet high), at first bearing to the 
west, but afterwards to the east till it joins the Monte Teleno north 
of Braganza, Thus, at the north-western angle of Leon there is a dis- 
trict hemmed in by mountains forming a sort of circumvallation 
round a central concavity, which was probably once a large lake, the 
waters of which burst a way through the narrow gorge where the Sil 
is joined by the Cabrera. The district inclosed by this amphitheatre 
of mountains is called the Vierzo, and is about 40 miles in length by 
80 miles in width. Besides this mountainous district several other 
offsets from the Asturian Mountains enter the provinces of Leon and 
Palencia, but they soon sink down and terminate in a lofty and exten- 
sive plain, which is a portion of the great table-land of Castilla la 
Vieja. This plain is not level, but undulating, intersected by ravines, 
and cut by numerous river-channels, The south part of the province 


of Salamanca is mountainous, being separated from a a by 
K 
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the Sierra de Gredos and Sierra de Gata, the former of which occupies 
the south-eastern angle. The great central plains of the province 
consist for the most part of the fresh-water limestone of Castilla la 
Vieja, which furnishes the building material for Valladolid and other 
towns. 

Rivers.—The province belongs entirely to the basin of the Duero, 
with the exception of the small portion at the north-western angle, 
which is cut off by the Sierra de Cilleros : this portion belongs to the 
basin of the Mifio, and is watered by the Sil ana its tributaries. 

The Duero crosses the central part of the province in a direction 
from east to west, and here it receives many of its largest affluents. 
On the right or northern bank it receives in the province of Vallado- 
lid the Pisuerga with its tributaries the Carrion and the uiva ; in 
the province of Zamora it receives the Rio Seco with its affluent the 
Sequillo, and the Esla, which has many tributaries, the largest of 
which are the Tera, the Orvigo, the Bernesga, and the Cea. All these 
rivers have a southern course from the Asturian Mountains and the 
ridges connected with them. When the Duero reaches the arte | 
of Portugal it takes a southern direction, and then receives on its ] 
or eastern bank the Tormes, the Agueda, and other smaller rivers, all 
of which rise in the Sierra de Gredos and Sierra de Gata, and have a 
north-western course. sig 

Climate and Productions.—The climate is mild in the spring and 
hot in the summer, but the cold in winter is severe. The Vierzo and 
the other mountainous parts of the province are well wooded with 
chestnut, walnut, and other trees. The extensive plains in the central 
part of the province produce abundance of corn, though the agricul- 
ture is very imperfect. These wide plains are without trees, and 
almost without houses, and wearisome to the traveller, dusty 
in summer and muddy in winters The villages are built with mud 
mixed with straw; most of the houses are without windows, and 
where there are windows they are seldom glazed. A large door 
answers all purposes. Wine and flax also form part of the produce, 
and fruit and vegetables are grown in abundance. Large rer of 
cattle and flocks of sheep are reared, and the asses and mules of this 
province are celebrated throughout Spain for their size and usefulness 
as beasts of burden. There are few manufactures: coarse woollen 
and linen cloths are made, and much flax is spun by the distaff, and 
bleached, and forms an article of export. 

Towns.—The city of Leon, now a decayed town, with a population 
of only 5750, was formerly the capital of the kingdom of Leon and 
of the ancient province. It is now the capital of the modern pro- 
vince of Leon. It is situated in 42° 30’ N lat., 5° 35’ W. long., 
about 180 miles N.W. from Madrid. It stands in the angle formed 
by the junction of the Torio with the Bernesga, in a pleasant district 
abounding in fruit-trees, It is the see of a bishop not subject to any 
primate, and the residence of the provincial authorities. The walls 
are much decayed, but are best preserved on the north side, where 
they are flanked by numerous semi-circular towers not higher than 
the walls themselves. A wall runs also through the centre. The 
city still looks well at a distance, and the approach over the bridge 
passes along a pleasant alameda ; but the interior is gloomy, dull, and 
ruinous. The cathedral is the boast of Leon. It isan early specimen 
of pointed gothic architecture, built of a beautiful cream-coloured 
stone, and is an exceedingly light and elegant structure. The west 
entrance has an open Y or in front, with a fountain, It has a tower 
on each side, three doorways of pointed arches, and a noble rose- 
window surmounted by a pinnacle. The south front has also a plaza, 
and three pointed docrways, The north entrance has been modernised 
with balustrades. The east end is semicircular, with flying buttresses 
and pinnacles. All the fronts are enriched with elaborate sculpture. 
The interior is light and simple, but is now without pictures. In its 
pristine state it must have been one of the most beautiful cathedrals 
then existing in the world. Opposite the cathedral is the bishop’s 
palace. The church of San Isidoro was begun in 1068; the burial 
md of the kings of Leon is at the west end of the church; it is 
ow and dark, and contains many tombs of wood and stone. Outside 
the town, near the bridge over the Bernesga, is the convent of San 
Marcos de Leon, which formerly belonged to the order of Santiago. 
It is of the renaissance style, and is of very great extent, though one 
wing was never commenced. There are still some of the palaces of 
the old nobles of Leon, the Gusmans, the Condes, the Ponces; and 
~ awd = —— t wus wet Lo town-hall, built in 1585. The 

asa de Espositos (hospital for orphans) is a very large buill 
outside the town, north of the Meg eB ieiiotha. o 

Astorga, in the province of Leon, $2 miles W. by S. from the city 
of Leon, is all that remains of the Astwrica Augusta of the Romans, 
which in the time of Pliny (‘ Hist. Nat.,’ iii, 8) was “urbs magnifica,” 
& magnificent city, capital of the Astures. Even now it presents 
evidences of high antiquity, in its walls and in two Roman tombs 
near the Puerto de Hierro (Iron-Gate). The walls are similar to those 
of Leon, but are in a more perfect state, flanked by many semi- 
circular towers, none of which rise higher than the walls. It is the 
see of a bishop, and contains a population of about 3000. The cathe- 
dral, built in 1471, has been disfigured by repairs and alterations. 
It has two towers, one of gray-stone, the other of red-stone, The 
retablo, a carved altar-piece representing subjects from the life of the 
Saviour, was executed in 1569 by Gaspar Becerra, and is perhaps the 


500 
most remarkable work of the kind in the Peninsula, but has been 
injured by ré-painting. Astorga has long been the chief town of 
Maragateria, or country of the 4 peculiar race of peo 
who are almost all carriers age , celebrated for their 
of burden (asses and mules), and nguished for the extent « 

comprises a district 
For an account of this 


enavente, in the province of Zamora, 88 miles S. from Leon, con- 
f 


is surrounded by mud-walls, and bas a fine old ruin of a castle, but 
the town is now a poor place. The church of Santa Maria has a 
remarkable tower, and round Saxon arches. 

Ciudad a fortified town in the province of Salamanca, 
miles S.W. from the city of Salamanca, and 16 miles 
frontier of Portugal, is situated on a slight eminence, on right 
eastern bank of the a. <A bridge of seven arches crosses 
The town contains a population of 4700, and is rather a poor 
place. It is the see of a bishop, and has a cathedral, begun in 1190, 

in 1538; it was much injured during the si 

fortress, The fortifications consist of a wall, citadel. 
Though not in itself very strong, it was considered, during the Penin- 
sular War, as a military position of the highest importance. It was 
taken by Massena from the pare tet 10th, 1810, and retaken from 


Medina del Campo, in the province of Valladolid, 30 miles 5.8.W. 
from the city of Valladolid, is the chief town of the Campo, or level 
district, which produces corn in abundance, This town was 
one of the principal cities of Spain, and the residence of the 
but is now an inconsiderable p with a population of 2800. The 
great square is remarkable, surrounded by a massive piazza, over 
which rise dark-looking buildings of great antiquity. Ruins are 
scattered round the town on every side, attesting the former great- 
ness of this oe of the plain. 

Medina de Rio Seco, in the province of Valladolid, and 27 miles 
N.W. from the city of Valladolid, stands on the right or north-west 
bank of the Sequilla, the affluent of the Rio . Itisa very 
ancient town, with narrow ill-paved strees., The population is 4700. 

Palencia, capital of the province of Palencia, 80 miles N.N.E. from 
the city of Valladolid, is an ancient city, which had a university 
founded in the 10th century, but transferred to Salamanca in 1239. 
It stands on the east bank of the Carrion, over Which there is a good 
stone bridge. It is inclosed by old walls, which are surrounded with 
alumedas. The town stands in the midst of wide treeless plains, but 
is well situated for commerce, and is famous for its trade in wool. It 
contains a cathedral of light and elegant architecture, built after the 
model of that of Leon, 1321-1504, and containing some beautiful 
paintings by Murillo. The Ty of San Lazaro was once the 
palace of Rodrigo Diaz, the Cid peador, who was here married 
to Ximena. 

Ponferrada, in the Vierzo of the province of Leon, 65 miles W. from 
the city of Leon, stands in the angle formed by the junction of the Baeza 
with the Sil. The bridge here was built for the of the 
pilgrims to Santiago in Galicia, and the town cheairacts elntiged 
the Knights — Population, 0 ms the sity of 

Sahagun, in the province of Leon, 37 miles from 5 f 
Leon, stands on the east bank of the Cea. There are remains of walls 
and a castle. The celebrated Benedictine abbey of San Facundo was 
founded in 905, and refounded by Alonzo VI. The gothic church 
was finished in 1183. Alonzo his five wives were buried here. 
The marble sepulchre with a statue of the king is superb. There are 
other tombs. The abbey was plundered by the French in 1810. The 
population of this town is about 2500. , 

woe is the capital of the province of Salamanca. [Sata- 
MANOA. 


Toro, in the province of Zamora, 20 miles E. from the town of 
Zamora, and 40 miles N. by E. from Salamanca, is situated on the 
north bank of the Duero. It was formerly a city of itnportance, an 
capital of the province of Toro. It is inclosed by old w has a 
fine bridge over the Duero, and contains a ruined of the Infante 
Don Garcia, a palace of the dukes of Berwick, a town-hall, and a plaza- 
de-toros (bull-arena), The streets are tolerably wide, but epuilon, 
the iron-barred windows (rejas) give it a prison-like look. Population, 
6900. 

Valladolid is the capital of the province of Valladolid. [Vatra- 


DOLID.] 
Villafranca del Vierzo, in the province of Leon, and 72 miles W. 
from the city of Leon, 1e & Binetike SOWs, bulll 16 stioGataln edie, 


It is surrounded by vine-plantations, At the entrance is a large 


z 
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quare fortress-mansion, and a large Franciscan convent on an eminence 
which over-looks the town. Population, 3000. : 

ora, capital of the province of Zamora, 66 miles S. by W. from 
the city of Leon, stands on the north bank of the Duero, which is 
here crossed by an old stone bridge. It is a city, and the see of a 
bishop, suffragan of Santiago. It stands on an elevation, and in 
Moorish times is said to have been inclosed by seven lines of walls, 
with a moat between each, It is now a decayed place, but contains 
a good deal of curious but dilapidated medieval architecture. The 
cathedral is very ancient. It has a massive square tower, and has 
round Norman arches, with the capitals of the pillars of the same 
style. The present cloisters, of simple Doric, were completed in 1621. 
Near the cathedral is the bishop’s palace. The palace of Dofia 
Urraca, which occupies the extreme point of the city, is a ruin. The 
church of La Magdalena, which belonged to the Templars, and after- 
wards to the order of San Juan of Jerusalem, is a simple solid edifice 
of the 12th century. Outside the walls is a pleasant alameda, with 
fountains and stone benches. The population in 1845 was 9926. 

History.—Leon. was one of the earliest of those kingdoms which 
were formed by the Christians out of the territories conquered from 
the Moors. The kingdom of Asturias, or Oviedo, as it was afterwards 
called, having been established by Pelayo and his successors, Alfonso 
the Catholic (a.p. 739-757) extended it by the conquest of the towns of 
Leon, Astorga, Zamora, and others. These places however were held 
on the precarious tenure of either paying tribute to the neighbouring 
Moors, or having to defend them against their incursions. It was 
Garcia, son and successor of Alfonso III, who about a.p. 910 trans- 
ferred the seat of sovereignty from Oviedo to Leon. Henceforth the 
Christian kingdom in northern Spain was called the kingdom of Leon 
and Oviedo, and was independent of the kingdom of Navarra, which 
was on the other side of Ebro. The counts of Castilla, who had 
formed another Lariaeg state Peareneen sae Fe: wave, fo one 
d nominally at least, on kings of Leon, until ap. i 
oie Cacti Caran independent kingdom under a branch of the 
royal house of Navarra. The boundaries of all these kingdoms were 
of course not clearly or fixedly determined. Almost always at war, 
either with the Moors or among themselves, the extent of their 

ive territories varied with every reign, or rather with every 
campai The male line of the kings of Leon in 1037 became 
extinct with udo IIL, whose sister had married Fernando, king 
of Castilla, thus uniting the two crowns; but at his death, Sancho, 
one of his sons, had Castilla, and Alfonso bad Leon and Oviedo, The 
two kingdoms remained distinct, although their crowns were some- 
times worn by the same person, for nearly two centuries, until 
Fernando III., in 1230, permanently united them, assuming the title 
of King of Leon and Castilla, which his successors retained. 
won Handbook of ah 3; Mudoz, Diccionario de Espana ; 

oskins, Spain as it is, 1851. 

LEONARD'S, ST. [Hasrixos.] 

LEONESSA. [Asrvzzo.] 

LEPANTO, G OF, a narrow sea 75 miles in length from west 
to east, extending between the northern coast of the Peloponnesus 
and the mainland of Greece. It is entered from the west from an 
outer bay called the Gulf of Patras, by a strait about a mile and a 
half wide (called the Strait of Lepanto, and sometimes the Little 
Dardanelles), which is defended by two castles—the castle of Morea, 
on the promontory anciently called Rhium; and the castle of Roumili, 
on the promontory of Antirrhium. This strait seems to have been 
not quite a mile wide in ancient times, according to the testimony of 
Thucydides, Strabo, and Pliny. A few miles inside of the straits, on 
the northern coast, is the town of Lepanto, the ancient Nauwpactos, 
and still called by the Greeks Nepactos, built on a hill, and commanded 
by a castle, with a good harbor, and between 2000 and 3000 inhabit- 
ants. The town was for a long time in possession of the Venetians, 
who fortified it and sustained several sieges against the Turks, to 
whom it was finally given up by Venice at the peace of Carlowitz in 
1697, as well as tne castle of Roumili and the fortress of Prevesa, 
while the republic retained the Morea. The country around Lepanto, 
which is part of ancient Locris, produces wine, oil, corn, rice, and 
tobacco, Leather is also an article of rt. 

The sea of Lepanto widens towards the middle to the breadth of 
12 or 13 miles, exclusive of several deep bays which indent its 
northern coast, especially the Bay of Salona, the ancient Crissean Gulf, 
which stretches about 8 miles to the north, The eastern extremity of 
Sass of Corinth to the 

ur of Corinth once 


9 sometimes called the upie Gulf. In later times, when 


most probably was originally 


applied to the bay on which Lechxum, the harbour of Corinth, 
stood) was extended to the whole of the inner sea, the term Crissean 
Gulf was generally confined to the inlet now called the Gulf of Salona. 
The inner gulf resembles a large inland lake; it is surrounded by 
mountains, and in scenery surpasses the most picturesque of the 
lakes of Switzerland and north Italy. 

Lepanto has given its name to a celebrated naval battle between 
Turks and Christians, fought on October 7th 1571, in which the 
Ottomans were utterly defeated. The Christian allied fleet, consisting 
of Spanish, Venetian, Genoese, and Papal ships, about 210 in all, was 
commanded by John of Austria. The Turks, with about 300 sail, 
were commanded by Ali Pasha. The Christian fleet was stationed off 
the mouth of the Acheloiis, at the entrance of the Gulf of Patras, 
when the Turkish fleet came out of the Gulf of Lepanto, to meet it. 
The Christians broke through the centre of the Turkish line, took 
the admiral’s ship, and killed the admiral Ali. At the same time the 
Turkish right being repulsed in an attack on the Venetian ships the 
defeat of the Ottomans became complete. More than 3000 of the 
Christians were killed, and a still greater number were wounded. The 
Venetian commander, Barbarigo, who contributed greatly to the 
victory, was mortally wounded, and expired after seeing the Turks 
utterly defeated. The loss of the Ottomans was much greater, as the 
Christians gave no quarter during the heat of the battle. Several 
thousand Christian slaves, who were employed to row the Turkish 
galleys were liberated: 107 Turkish ships were taken, and most of 
the others were sunk; about 30 or 40 escaped. This defeat com- 
pletely destroyed the ascendancy of the Turkish navy in the Mediter- 
ranean. Herrera, the Spanish poet, wrote some of his finest odes 
in commemoration of the battle. Cervantes, who served on board 
one of the ships, was severely wounded, and lost for life the use of 
his left hand. The battle of Lepanto is often called by Italian writers 
the battle of the Curzolari, from the modern name of the islands at 
the mouth of the Acheloiis, where the Christian fleet was stationed 
before the engagement. 

4 Ganka Uiziel, upg en boys ong lal Botta, Storia 

"Italia ; Dictionary of Greek Roman raphy. 

LE-PONT-DU-BEAU-VOISIN. tieamey 

LERIA. [Genoa.] 

LERIDA, [CatatuXa.] 

LERMA. [Castiuia ta Viera.) 

LEROS. [Apoutretaco, Grecian.j 

LERWICK. [SHerianp.]} 

LESBOS, a large island of the Aigean Sea, near the coast of Asia 
Minor, being separated from the coast of Troas by the Adramyttian 
Gulf. Its 1 is 50 miles, from Cape Sigrium, which is its north- 
western extremity, to Cape Malia, at its south-east end, which last 
looks anes g into the entrance of the Gulf of Smyrna. The breadth 
of the island is very unequal, owing to some deep gulfs which indent 
its coast, and varies from 7 to 15 miles. Mitylene, the chief town of 
the island, lies on the south-eastern shore, opposite the coast of the 
ancient Afolis. It had formerly two harbours, was a place of great 
importance, and sent out numerous colonies. Mitylene still exists as 
a village, and gives its name to the island. Methymna, another ancient 
town of Lesbos, stood on its north-east coast, opposite Cape Lectum 
on the coast of Troas. The deep Bay of Pyrrha, which indents the 
middle of the island, was called Lwripus Pyrrheus, now Porto Kaloni; 
the other bay, farther south, west of Cape Malia, is now named Porto 
diJero. The island has many villages, but no town of any import- 
ance, and contains about 40,000 inhabitants, Greeks and Turks. It is 
considered one of the most fertile and beautiful of the Greek islands. 
The island is intersected by a rong range of mountains clothed with 

ine-woods, skirted on the lower slopes by olive-groves and vineyards. 

he plains are partially cultivated; but for the most part they are 
planted with fruit-trees, Grapes, figs, oil, and pine-timber for shi 
building are the chief exports. The wine now made on the island is infe- 
rior, Sufficient corn is not grown for the inhabitants. In ancient times 
Lesbos was known as a place of refinement, luxury, and licentiousness. 

The earliest inhabitants of Lesbos are said to have been Pelasgians ; 
it was afterwards colonised by the AZolians in their great migration. 
The children of Orestes are said, after fifteen years of vicissitudes and 
strife, to have conquered the island of Lesbos, 

Pittacus, who flourished about 8,0, 600, became tyrant of Mitylene, 
and he sustained a war against the Athenians, whom he ultimately 
defeated. This was in the time of the Lydian monarchy, after the 
fall of which Lesbos was obliged to submit to the power of Persia. 
After the battle of Mycale (B,0, 479) Lesbos freed itself from Persian 
dependence, and became the ally of Athens. During the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the people of Mitylene being accused of asecret negotiation 
with the Lacedemonians, Athens sent a fleet against them; the walls 
of Mitylene were razed, and many of its wealthier inhabitants put to 
death. The whole island, except the territory of Methymna, which 
was spared, was distributed among the Athenians, by whom they were 
rented to the former proprietors. (Thucydides, iii. 36-49; Strabo, xiii.) 

Lesbos passed successively under the dominion of the Macedonians, 
the Romans, and the Byzantines; it was afterwards captured by the 
Venetians, A.D. 1185, recaptured by the Greeks, and at last seized by 
the Turks, who retain it, to this day. In the war of Greek inde- 
pendence Lesbos lost nearly half of its population. 
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LESGHISTAN, ([Gzorara,) and his wife were buried. The bodies of both the earl and Gundreda 
LESLIE. [Frresuree.] were discovered in their original leaden coffins when the priory ground 


LESMAHAGOW, [(Lanarksuree.] 

LES-MARTIGUES. [Bovongs-pu-Rudnx.} 

LESNEVEN. [Fousrise.] 

LESPARRE. [Grmonpe.) 

LES-RICEYS, [Avs] 

LESSINES. [Haravutt.] 

LESSOE. [Aatzonro.] 

LETHAM. [Forrarsnire] 

LETTERKENNY, county of Donegal, Ireland, a market- and post- 
town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the side of a 
steep hill above the left bank of the Swilly, at about a mile above its 
entrance into Lough Swilly, in 54° 57’ N. lat., 7° 44’ W. long., 15 miles 
N.W. from Lifford, 140 miles N.N.W. from Dublin. In 1851 the popu- 
lation was 1947, besides 233 inmates of the workhouse. The Poor- 
Law Union contains 14 electoral divisions, with an area of 101,207 
acres and a population of 20,665 in 1851. The town of Letterkenny 
consists principally of one long straggling street, which however con- 
tains some good retail shops. The chief buildings are the parish 
church, a Roman Catholic chapel, three chapels for Presbyhertiea, a 
court-house, fever-hospital, and the Union wor! 
a dispensary, a bridewell, and a loan-fund, Quarter and petty sessions 
are held in the town, which is the head-quarters of the county police. 
The creek of Ballyraine, called the Port of Letterkenny, is a mile 
distant from the town, and admits vessels of 150 tons. The exports 
are chiefly corn, butter, eggs, and hides ; the imports consist of colo- 
nial produce, manufactured goods, iron, coal, oak-bark, fish, &c. The 
scenery of Glen-Swilly above Letterkenny, and of Lough Swilly below, 
presents much picturesque beauty. 

LEUCADIA. [lIowran Istanps, Santa Maura.] 

LEUCATE. [Avpz.] 

LEUCHTENBERG is a lordship in the kingdom of Bavaria, which 
has an area of 84 square miles, and a population of about 5800. It 
is situated on the western slope of the Bohmerwald, and is traversed 
by the Luhe, a feeder of the Naab, which river joins the Danube just 
above Ratisbon. Till 1806 it was a landgraviate, the prince of which 
had a seat and vote in the Diet of the Empire. It is called after the 
ancient mountain castle of Leuchtenberg, in the village of that name 
situated on the Luhe, the original seat of the landgraves, The male 
line becoming extinct in 1646, the country fell to Bavaria, In 1817 
the late king of Bavaria, Maximilian Joseph, gave it, with the princi- 
pality of Eichstiidt, to his son-in-law Eugene Beauharnois, who assumed 
the title of Duke of Leuchtenberg. The title of royal highness was 
conferred on the duke and his successors according to the order of 
primogeniture, and the rank of princes and princesses of Leuchtenberg, 
with the title of serene highness, on the other members of the family. 
The dukes of Leuchtenberg were also declared capable of su i 
to the throne in case the royal line of Bavaria should become extinct ; 
and on the other hand, on the extinction of the male line of the 


h of Leuchtenberg, its pc ions return to the crown of Bavaria, 
on the payment of an indemnity of 2,320,312 Rhenish florins to the 
female line, [E1custapr.] 

LEUZE. [Haravrr.]} 


LEVA‘NT, LEVA’NTE, an Italian word, which means the East, 
and which is also commonly used, especially among seafaring and 
commercial people of the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
to designate the eastern or Asiatic shores of that sea, namely, those of 
Syria and Asia Minor, the harbours of which are styled ‘Scale di 
Levante,’ in French ‘Echelles du Levant’ (‘Stairs of the East’), 
Smyrna, Alexandretta, Beyrout, Acre, the harbours of rus and 
other islands near the coast of Asia, are included within this denomi- 
nation. The inhabitants of those countries, and more particularly 
that mixed population which is found in the sea-port towns, the 
descendants of Europeans settled there, and of Greek, Armenian, or 
Syrian mothers, are~ called Levantines, They 5 Greek among 
themselves, but their medium of intercourse with European seamen 
and traders is a very corrupt Italian mixed up with modern Greek 
words, which is known by the name of ‘ Lingua ca,” 

Levant is also the name of one of the Hyéres Isles, [Hytrxs.] 

LEVEN. [Firesutre.] 

LEVEN, LOCH. [Kuyross-suire.] 

LEVROUX. [Ixpae.] 

LEWES, Sussex; a market-town, ‘liamen borough, and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated chiefly on the right bank of the 
river Ouse, in 50° 52’ N. lat., 0° 1’ E, long., distant 35 miles E. by N. 
from Chichester, 50 miles S. from London by road, and 50 miles by 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast railway. The population of 
the parliamentary borough of Lewes in 1851 was 9533. The borough 
returns two members to the Imperial Parliament, The livings are in 
the archdeaconry of Lewes and diocese of Chichester. Lewes Poor- 
Law Union contains 7 parishes, with a population in 1851 of 9821, 

Many Roman remains have been found in Lewes and its immediate 
vicinity. The town had acquired its present name some centuries 

ior to the Norman ee Lewes, with a wide tract of country 

ides, was given by William I. to William earl of Warrenne, who 
had married his daughter Gundreda. The earl made Lewes his chief 
residence ; and in the priory of Lewes, which they had founded, he 


ouse. There are also’ 


against 
Simon de Montfort, which ended in the defeat of the royal army, and 
the capture of the king of the Romans, 
The town of Lewes is built on the uneven aes a chalk hill, one 


though one of the smallest of the churches in the town, is the most 
interesting ; it is a very neat example of the early English style. The 
church of St. Thomas i Becket at Cliffe is of the perpendicular style. 
St. Michael’s and St. John the Baptist, at Southover, have been 
modernised and denuded of all architectural character. All Saints 
and St. John’s are modern brick buildings. Malling church was 
erected in 1628. The Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Baptists, 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, Huntingtonians, peste 
Quakers, and Unitarians have places of worship in the town; 

there are National, British, and Infant schools, The Free Grammar 
school of Lewes and Southover, originally founded and endowed by 
Agnes Morley in 1612, is free to 12 children of the burgesses of 
Lewis, and had 42 scholars in 1852. In the town are a mechanics 
institute, subscription library, assembly-room, record-room, &e. The 
county-hall was erected in 1812 at an expense of 15,0001. It is a 
handsome building, 90 feet long and about the same width, and com- 
prises a council-chamber, the civil and criminal courts, record-rooms, 
and other convenient apartments. The house of correction was erected 
in 1793, and enlarged in 1817. A county jail has been recently erected 
outside the town. The summer and winter assizes are held at Lewes; 
likewise the general quarter-sessionse for the eastern division of the 
shire, and a county court. The borough has returned two members 
to Parliament continuously from the reign of Edward I. Grain and 
malt, sheep and eg are now the Lay articles of traffic. Brew- 
ing, tanning, rope- and twine-making, and lime-burning are extensively 
carried on. Newhaven, at the mouth of the Ouse, about eight miles 
below the town, is the port of Lewes. The fairs for cattle are held on 
May 8th and the beginning of June ; those for sheep on September 21st 
and October 2nd. The average number of sheep sold annually at these 
fairs is estimated to exceed 100,000. There is a savings . 

Lewes Castle is of Norman date; the chief portions remaining are 
the gatehouse and the keep, both of massive proportions, but much 
altered. The interior is now fitted up as a local museum. Of the 

riory the remains are few, and in a very dilapidated condition. The 
building is situated just outside the town, in suburb of Southover. 
The railway is carried through the priory precincts, and in constructing 
it a place of interment, besides the priory burial-ground, was cut 
through. Thirteen waggon-loads of bones are said to have been 
removed. It was supposed, with much probability, that they were 
the bones of those who fell in the great battle. 

LEWIS, ISLAND OF. [Ross-surre. 

LEWISHAM, Kent, a village, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in 
the parish of Lewisham, is situated in 51° 27’ N. lat., 0° 1’ W. 
distant about 6 miles S.E, from London. The population of the village 
in 1851 was 6097. The living is a vi in the archdeaconry of 
Middlesex and diocese of London. Lawidiaha Poor-Law Union con- 
tains 7 parishes and townships, with an area of 15,767 acres, and a. 
population in 1851 of 34,738. 
he Men of Lewisham stretches along the road to for 
above a mile. Many of the houses are large and well built, and the 
road for a good part of the way is bordered by lofty elms. Lewisham 
is a favourite place of residence for London merchants, There are 
three or four corn-mills on the Ravensbourne river. Brewing, brick- 
making, &c., are carried on. There are extensive nursery grounds. 
The church, a plain brick structure, was rebuilt, except the tower 
which is ancient, in 1744; but was largely altered after a fire in 1831. 
In the interior are monuments Sy Sacto and Banks, There are 
chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Independents, Bible 
espera 7c Seepage iat ——— a was founded 
in 1656 by the Rev. Abraham ‘e, vicar of Lewisham, who also 
founded an English Free school and almshouses for six poor females, 
The Grammar school had 44 scholars in 1851. The present master, 
the Rev. J. Prendergast, D.D., has filed a bill in vara: By the 
trustees for the recovery of considerable property for t of 
the foundation, There are several National and Infant schools; a 
British school; a Congregational school for educating the children of 
Co tional ministers, which had 35 scholars in 1851; and a 
ihichanite institute. A handsome range of almshouses for persons 
who have become reduced in their circumstances was built and endowed 
a few years back by J. Thackeray, Esq. A station of the North Kent 
railway is at Lewisham. 

LEXDEN, a hundred in the county of Essex, which conjointly 
with the hundred of Winstree in the same county constitutes a Poor- 
Law Union. The hundreds of Lexden and W: are bounded 
E. by Tendring hundred; Lexden hundred is bounded N. by the 
river Stour, which here separates Essex from Suffolk; Winstree hun- 
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dred is bounded S. by the wstuaries of the Colne and the Blackwater ; 
the adjoining hundreds on the west are Thurstable, Witham, and 
Hinckford : the two hundreds comprise 43 pari with an area of 
89,345 acres, and a population in 1851 of 28,768. Lexden and Wins- 
tree Poor-Law Union contains 35 parishes with an area of 73,492 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 21,485. The village of Lexden, 
which gives name to the hundred, is pleasantly situated on the main 
road about 2 miles W. from Colchester. From remains which have 
been found in the neighbourhood, it has been supposed that Lexden 
oecupies the site of an outpost of the Roman station Camelodunum. 
Some extensive earth-works are traceable on Lexden Heath, and to 
the west of the village is an excavation, supposed to have been an 
amphitheatre. 
NGTON. [Massacuuserts.] 

LEYBURN, North Riding of Yorkshire, a small market-town and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union in the parish of Wensley, is situated in 
54° 18’ N. lat., 1° 50’ W. long., distant 46 miles N.W. from York, and 
235 miles N.N.W. from London. The population of the township of 
Leyburn in 1851 was 800. The living of Wensley is a rectory in the 
archdeaconry of Richmond and diocese of Ripon. Leyburn Poor-Law 
Union contains 41 townships and chapelries, with an area of 91,570 
acres and a population in 1851 of 9942. Leyburn is pleasantly situ- 
ated in the midst of picturesque scenery. The houses are chiefly 
arranged in the form of an oblong square, in the centre of which the 
market is held. There are a small episcopal chapel, places of worship 
for Wesleyan Methodists and Independents, an elegant chapel for 
Roman Catholics, a school supported by the Roman Catholics, and a 
savings bank. A county court is held. The market-day is Friday. Fairs 
are held on the second Friday in February, May, October, and December. 
In the neighbourhood are lead and coal-mines and limestone quarries. 
Remains of Bolton and Middleham castles, and of the abbeys of Jer- 
yaux and Coverham are in the vicinity. Leyburn Shawl, a romantic 
road along the edge of a ridge of rocks commanding extensive views 
of picturesque scenery, is the scene of a popular annual tea festival. 

EYDEN, a city of the kingdom of the Dutch province of South 
Holland, is situated in 52° 9’ 30" N. lat., 4° 29’ 13" E. long.; 10 
miles by railway N.N.E. from the Hague, on a branch of the Rhine, 
and has about 40,000 inhabitants. The town stands in a level part of 
the country, and is traversed by many broad canals, bordered with 
trees, which, intersecting each other, divide the town into fifty small 
islands, connected together by 145 bridges, some of which are of wood. 
It is surrounded with a rampart, partly covered with turf and partly 
faced with brick, on which are fine shady walks; and outside there is 
a deep and broad moat, with eight bridges leading to as many gates. 
The city is well built, and the principal streets are broad and well 
paved. That in which the town-hall is situated extends nearly across 
the city from east to west; it is almost two miles in length, and is 
reckoned one of the handsomest streets in Europe. The houses are 
mostly of brick, with the gable-ends to the streets. Among the 

ic buildings the most worthy of notice are the town-hall, a magni- 
t edifice, containing a valuable collection of paintings; St. Peter’s 
church, the finest of the seventeen in the city, a large and handsome 
gothic building, which contains the sarcophagus of Boerhaave and 
other monuments, An ancient castle or fort, ascribed by tradition to 
the Romans, is in the middle of the city, and, rising above the highest 
houses, commands an extensive prospect of the town and the sur- 
rounding country. Tho handsome new Roman Catholic church, the 
custom-house, and hospitals likewise deserve notice. The manufac- 
tures of linen and woollens were formerly celebrated, and the chief 
source of wealth to the inhabitants, but they have greatly declined. 
It is however still the chief seat of the woollen manufactures and of 
the wool trade of Holland, and has an annual wool fair, which is much 
uented. There are likewise extensive manufactures of soap and 
, tanneries famous for their shamoy leather and parchment, 
salt-works, &c, Printing, especially of classical works, was formerly 
a great branch of trade. The most remarkable event in the history 
of Leyden is its successful resistance to the Spaniards in 1573. The 
University, which was founded in 1575, has a library of 60,000 volumes 
and 14,000 manuscripts, a valuable botanical garden, an observatory, 
@ museum rich in jan and Etruscan antiquities, a cabinet of 
history, &c., &c. Grotius, Descartes, Fielding, and Goldsmith 
studied at Leyden. There are likewise many fine private libraries 
and museums, and various learned societies. In 1655, 4000 of the 
inhabitants were carried off by the plague; and in 1807 a boat, with 
40,000 lbs. of gunpowder on board, blew up, and destroyed a large 
portion of the finest part of the city: several hundred persons lost 
their lives on that occasion. 
LEYT. errs IsLanDs,] 
LEYTO. 
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IGNAN. [Avpe.] 

LVHASSA. [Tiset.] 

LIBANUS. [SyarA.] 

LIBAU. [Covrtanp.] 
__ LIBERIA, Republic of, occupies a considerable extent of the West 
Coast of Africa. Liberia was originally confined to the tract of country 
lying west of the Grain Coast, of which the town of Monrovia on Cape 


Mesurado is the centre; but the republic, though its limits are not 
accurately defined, now, we believe, claims the entire coast (including 
the whole of the Grain Coast) from the Cavally River east of Cape 
Palmas, 4° 20’ N. lat., 7° 30’ W. long., to the Sherboro River, opposite 
Sherboro Island, 7° 23’ N. lat., 12° 31’ W. long., bordering on the 
colony of Sierra Leone; a length of about 450 miles, with a breadth 
at present ranging from 20 to 50 miles, but the settlers are gradually 
extending farther into the interior. The area may be about 17,000 
square miles. We find some difficulty in stating the population. Ina 
semi-official statement published in 1848 by the American Colonisation 
Society, in which the extent of the territory is made nearly as wide 
as that given above, the population is said to consist of 4200 colonists 
(including 700 in Maryland-in-Liberia) and “from 10,000 to 15,000 
natives; while in some popular works recently published in this 
country we find the colonists variously estimated at from 6000 to 
10,000, and the natives at 250,000 to above 300,000. This no doubt 
is a great exaggeration; and we think the population, including the 
additions by immigration and extension of territory, cannot exceed 
7000 colonists and 50,000 natives: perhaps the native tribes in the 
interior with whom the Liberians have entered into treaty may 
number 150,000 to 200,000, but they are not inhabitants of Liberia. 

Liberia owes its origin to the efforts of the American Colonisation 
Society, founded in 1816, for the colonisation of the free coloured 
people of the United States. The first settlement was made on 
Sherboro Island, off the coast of West Africa, opposite the present 
western boundary of Liberia; but several of the settlers having died, 
and the others experienced much suffering, the settlement was aban- 
doned, and the settlers removed to Sierra Leone. A second party was 
however sent out, who established themselves, early in 1822, on the 
site of the present town of Monrovia, on Cape Mesurado, 6° 19’ N, lat., 
10° 46’ W. long. At first the settlers encountered many difficulties, 
owing to the unfriendly disposition of the native tribes; but after a 
time, as they increased in numbers and were more abundantly pro- 
vided with fire-arms and some pieces of artillery, they were able not 
only to keep the natives in check, but to act on the offensive, and to 
drive them into the interior, or subject them to their authority, In 
about a dozen years the colony had become sufficiently numerous and 
energetic to seek the privileges of self-government. In 1839 a con- 
stitution was framed and a governor appointed by the Colonisation 
Society to carry out its provisions. The new constitution appears to 
have worked very well in home matters, but difficulties occurred in 
enforcing the laws on foreign traders; and the English government, 
which had displayed the friendliest feeling and rendered important 
assistance to the infant community, announced that it could not 
recognise the right of the Liberian authorities—the colony being 
neither an independent state nor an acknowledged dependency of the 
United States—to impose duties on goods imported into the country 
by British subjects, The Liberian council forwarded a resolution to 
the Colonisation Society, importing that the existence of the colony 
was dependent on its possession of complete political jurisdiction; and 
the Society replied by a resolution admitting that the time had come 
for the “commonwealth of Liberia to take into their own hands the 
whole work of self-government, including the management of all their 
foreign relations.” Accordingly, the question was put to the vote of 
the people whether the settlement should declare itself an independent 
state, and carried in the affirmative. A convention was then appointed 
to draw up a constitution, and on the 24th of August, 1847, the flag 
of the ‘Independent Republic of Liberia’ was hoisted with much 
ceremony. The chief events in the history of the settlement have 
been the numerous encounters with the natives, and since its inde- 
pendence the visits of the president to England and America with a 
view to the arranging of certain treaties. The republic was recognised 
by England as an independent state soon after its declaration of inde- 
pendence, and has since been recognised by France, Prussia, Brazil, 
and some other powers, but not by the United States, 

The coast of Liberia has a general direction north-west and south- 
east, and is broken by several inlets and coves, of which those formed 
by Cape Mount, Cape Mesurado, and Bassa Cove are of much value 
as harbours. The greater part of the coast is low and sandy, or 
marshy ; but about Cape Mesurado and Cape Mount (which is 1060 
feet above the sea) the shore is considerably elevated. ween those 
points however there is a low continuous haat of light brown sand, 
backed by an unbroken tract of forest. Towards the south-eastern 
extremity the coast is in many parts bold and rocky, the cliffs in 
many places being from 40 to 60 feet above the sea, with large 
irregular blocks of granite on the beach, over which the sea breaks 
heavily, and many rocks lie a short distance off the shore; but 
between the higher parts everywhere occur long stretches of low 
ed beach, in many places bordered by sand-banks ; so that nearly 
oe the coast it is necessary for the mariner to keep a sharp 
ook-out. 

From the coast the land rises for the most part gradually towards 
the interior. About 20 or 30 miles from the shore is a succession of 
hills covered, like a large part of the lower country, with forests, 
rising farther inland into mountain ridges, and divided by wide and 
fertile valleys. The rivers are numerous, and some of them are good- 
sized streams; but all have their mouths obstructed, and some 
entirely closed, by sand-bars ; and, owing to the prevalence of rapids, 
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none appear to be navigable far inland. The chief river is the 
St. Paul, which falls into the sea by Cape Mesurado. The sand-banks 
at ita mouth leave only a narrow channel for boats, with 7 feet of 
water in it at low-tide. It is half a mile wide 40 miles from its 
mouth, has a considerable body of water, flows through an eye 
fertile valley, and has along its banks numerous native villages as w 
as settlements of the Liberians; but its course is greatly obstructed 
by rapids; boats of light draught can only ascend it for about 
25 miles. The other most important streams are the St. John, which 
falls into the sea at Bassa Cove; the Junk, which lies between the 
St. Paul and St. John, and has a very narrow channel through the bar 
at its mouth; the Cape Mount River, which falls into the sea at Cape 
Mount, and has its entrance almost closed by a narrow spit of sand ; 
the Grand Cestos, some distance eastward ; and the Droo, still farther 
east, which has about 6 feet of water over its bar, deepening inside to 
4 fathoms. 

The climate is hot and oppressive. During the dry season, which 
lasts from May to November, the temperature averages 85° ; but in 
the wet season it falls to 75° or 74°. The extreme heat is alleviated 
by gentle breezes, which blow daily from the sea, To whites, 
whether natives of Europe or America, the climate is very prejudicial ; 
but the negro colonists, though the descendants of families long 
settled in America, experience no inconvenience from it after the 
have passed through the ‘seasoning,’ or ‘acclimatising fever,’ whi 
visits all the newly-arrived alike, but is now comparatively seldom 
fatal in its attacks, Nothing like an epidemic has ever appeared in 
Liberia. 

The following brief ‘extract from an ‘Address of the Citizens of 
Liberia to the Free Coloured People of the United States,’ 1847, may 
serve, with allowance for a little heightening in the tam to 
convey a tolerably clear idea of the character and capabilities of the 
country :— 

“A more fertile soil, and a more productive country, so far as it is 
cultivated, there is not, we believe, on the face of the earth. Its hills 
and its plains are covered with a verdure which never fades; the 
productions of nature keep on in their growth through all seasons of 
the year. Even the natives of the country, almost without farming 
tools, without skill, and with very little labour, make more grain 
and vegetables than they can consume, and often more than they can 
sell. Cattle, swine, fowl, ducks, goats, and sheep thrive without 
feeding, requiring no care but to keep them from straying. Cotton, 
coffee, indigo, and the s' e are all the spontaneous growth of 
our forests, and may be cultivated at pleasure, to any extent, by such 
as are disposed. The same may be said of rice, Indian corn, Guinea 
corn, millet, and too many species of fruit to enumerate. ‘Add to all, 
we have no dreary winter here. . . . Nature is constantly renewing 
herself, and is also constantly pouring her treasures all the year round 
into the laps of the industrious.” 

It is thought that when labour becomes more abundant, sugar, 
cotton (which yields two crops in the year), coffee, and indigo will 
come to be staple products of Liberia. The coffee-tree has already 
been somewhat extensively planted ; at one place there is a plantation 
of 30,000 trees. At present the chief articles of export, besides 
fruits, vegetables, and salted meats supplied to ships calling at the 
ports, are palm oil, which has become an article of great importance, 
dye-woods, ivory, and rice, with some gold, tortoise-shell, gums, hides, 
wax, ground-nuts, ginger, and pepper ; a good proportion of which is 
brought by natives from the interior. exports in the two years 
ending September, 1843, amounted to 25,767/., the imports to 32,880/, : 
the exports are said now to av upwards of 100,000/. annually. 
The supply of dye-woods, especially cam-wood, appears to be in- 
exhaustible. It is said that from about 30 miles east of Bassa Cove 
there “ extends a forest-region of unknown extent, where scarcely any 
tree is seen except cam-wood.” Liberia has a considerable coasting- 
trade, carried on by schooners belonging to the country; and a large 
trade with the interior. For home consumption as well as export 
there is a great variety of timber-trees suitable for building pu ; 
good building-stone abounds; as do also shells for lime, and diag of 
excellent quality for bricks. 

Liberia is divided into the counties of Mesurado, or Montserrado, 
Bassa, and Sinoe. The chief town is Monrovia, the capital, on Cape 
Mesurado, a busy sea-port town and the principal place of trade, It 
contains a court-house, a public library, two or three churches and 
schools; several stores, warehouses, and good wharfs; a fort and a 
lighthouse ; and has about 1500 inhabitants. The other larger towns 
and settlements along the coast are Marshall at the mouth, and on 
the right bank of the Junk River; Edina and Grand Bassa at the 
mouth, but on the opposite banks of the St. John, in Bassa Cove; 
Bexley, and the new town of Cresson in the same neighbourhood; 
Greenville on the Sinoe; Trade Town, a populous place 4 miles W. 
from Young Cestos; and Cestos, or St. George’s Point in Cestos Bay. 
~ chief inland oes a settlements are Caldwell on the St. Paul ; 

ew Georgia ; and Millaburg. ong the coast are several factories, 
chiefly for the trade in cam-wood, belonging to Liberians, and some 
to English and American merchants: and both along the coast and 
inland are numerous native towns and villages, some of them, as 
Grand Cestos and Great Neefoo, of considerable size. 

On Cape Palmas, tho south-eastern extremity of Liberia, is esta 


blished the colony of Maryland-in-Liberia, consisting of free coloured 
emigrants sent thither from the state of Maryland by the ‘State 
Colonisation Society.’ The colony was founded in 1834, and a consi- 
derable number of free coloured persons have since been sent to it by 
the Society, which is assisted in its operations by an annual grant 
frogs a a oe of eg dollars. Tee Sole *] 
independent of Li is govern an it, or governor, 
by the Colonisation Society, and a meee er officers elected 
by the colonists ; and appears to be ina flourishing condition. 
arper, the chief town, contains about 700 inhabitants, and carries on 
a good deal of trade. The Palmas River is about a hundred 
wide towards its mouth, but several rocks lie in the channel; it a 
depth of 3 feet over the bar at low water. The colonists have erected a 
lighthouse on Cape Palmas, which shows a fixed light 100 feet above 
the sea, There are two or three vi and smaller settlements, 

The constitution, adopted at the declaration of the independence 
of Liberia, and said to have been drawn up by Professor Greenleaf, of 
Harvard College, Massachusetts, is founded on that of the United 
States, which it greatly resembles in its leading principles, It pro- 
claims the equality of all men; establishes perfect religious freedom, 
and the liberty of the press; prohibits slavery; gives the ri t of 
every one to be tried by a jury of his peers, of bail, and of habeas 
corpus; makes nearly all offices elective, and gives the suffrage to 
every male citizen 21 years of age possessing real izenship 
belonging however exclusively to persons of colour; and of such, at 

resent at least, only to the free coloured emigrants from the United 
Bates, who goal gry | on arriving are admitted to full citizenship, 
and receive a grant of five acres of land, with liberty to purchase 
more. The executive government is vested in a senate elected from 
the counties, and a house of representatives elected after the American 
system, according to a ratio of representative population; and a 
president who is elected for two years, is to exercise supreme executive 
power, is the commander-in-chief of the army and navy, and has a 
qualified veto on the acts of the legislature, The judicature consists 
of a supreme court, and districts courts: the judges are only remove- 
able by the president on a vote of two-thirds of the houses of 
lature. The annual pavenea and expenditure ay about 70002 a 

ear each, The republic appears to be making progress. 
» There were in 1847 in Thberia (without including the Maryland 
colony) 23 churches with 1474 communicants, of whom 469 were 
natives; there are now above 30 churches, Schools are provided for 
all the children of citizens. In 1847 there were 16 schools with 562 
scholars, of whom 192 were the children of native Africans: in 1851 
the scholars were said to exceed 2000. Three high-schools are in 
operation in Monrovia; and an Act has passed the legislature for the 
establishment of a college, The ‘Liberia Herald,’ a very respectably 
conducted newspaper, has now continued to be published for above 
20 years: one or two others have been issued within the last few 


years, 

(Constitution and Declaration of Independence of the Independent 
Republic of Liberia ; Publications of the American Colonisation Society + 
Parliamentary Papers on African Slavery ; Africa Redeemed ; Travels 
in Africa, &.) 

LIBOURNE. [Grronpe.] 

LIBYA. [Arrica. 

LICHFIELD, Staffordshire, an episcopal city, a county in itself, a 
municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, is situated on a small stream, a feeder of the Trent, in 52° 41’ 
N. lat, 1° 49’ W. long., distant 18 miles S.E. from Stafford, 119 miles 
N.W. from London by road, and 115 miles by the London and North- 
Western railway, The population of the city and borough of Lichfield 
in 1851 was 7012. The borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 
councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns two members to the 
Imperial Parliament. The livings are in the archdeaconry of Stafford 
and diocese of Lichfield. Lichfield Poor-Law Union contains 30 
parishes and townships, with an area of 58,701 acres, and a population 
in 1851 of 25,278. 

The name Lichfield is Saxon, Edward II. gran‘ 


constituted the city and suburbs a distinct county. ers W 
also granted by James I. and James Il, The houses in the princi 
streets are handsome and well built; the city is well supplied with 
water, and is paved and lighted. Among the public buildings are the 
guildhall, the market-house, theatre, jail, and house of correction, A 
county court is held in the town. 

The cathedral is partly of the early English, but much of it is of a 
later period. It sustained considerable injury during the civil wars, 
but was restored by Dr. Hacket in 1661; and et extensive — 
and alterations have since been effected. Its total length is 410 feet ; 
the width along the transepts is 153 feet. It has three spires, of 
which the central rises to the height of 280 feet, the whole being orna- 
mented with a profusion of very elaborate workma: As the 
building occupies an elevated site it forms a prominent 0 in the 
approach to the city. In the interior of the cathedral are numerous 
monuments, and among them is one of Dr. Samuel Johnson, who was 
born in this city, and to whose memory, a statue has been erected. 
There are chapels for Independents other Dissenters: a Free 


Grammar school (not now free to any), said to have been founded by 
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Edward VL, which has an income of nearly 100/. a year, with nine 
exhibitions, tenable for three years, and had 28 scholars in 1853; 
several National schools; an hospital for the aged widows or unmarried 
daughters of clergymen ; a savings bank, and other benevolent insti- 
tutions. In the town are extensive carpet manufactories and breweries, 
The market days are Tuesday and Friday. Fairs are held on January 
10th, Shrove-Tuesday, Ash-Wednesday, and the first Tuesday in 
November, There are seven incorporated trade companies. The Grand 
Junction Canal passes Lichfield on the south. 
a patent diocese of Lichfield comprises the x ; Pte gg Na 
Derby, and Salop, including parts o fordshi erby- 
shire, Warwickshire, and’ ‘Shro = Besides the archdeacons the 
chapter includes a dean, 4 canons, 19 prebendaries, a chancellor, and 
5 minor canons. The income of the bishop is fixed at 45007. a year. 
The livings are 491. The episcopal palace adjoins the cathedral in 
the inct of the Cathedral Close. 

LICHTENBERG, a principality situated between the Bavarian 
circle of the Rhine, the Prussian province of the Lower Rhine, and 
two isolated districts belonging to Oldenburg and Hesse-Homburg, 
has an area of 236 square miles. The old lordship of Baumholder 
was ceded in 1816 by Prussia to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, who 
gave it the rank of a principality, calling it Lichtenberg after an 
ancient castle. The duke ceded the principality, with all the rights 
of sovereignty, to Prussia in 1834. The territory of the principality 
is mountainous, being covered by the western offsets of the Wasgau, 
which are furrowed by the narrow valleys of the Nahe and the Blies. 
It now forms part of the government of Tréves. Its chief town, 
Wendel, situated on the Blies, a feeder of the Saar, has about 2600 
inhabitants. Bawmholder, a village of about 1000 inhabitants, lies 
N.E. of Wendel. Iron, copper, and some valuable stones are found in 
the A eine a F 

FORD. [Devonsurre.]} 

LIECHTENSTELN, a sovereign principality, the smallest of all the 
states composing the German Confederation, consists of the counties 
of Schellen and Vaduz, and is situated between Switzerland and 
the jl, on the northern slope of the Rhetian Alps. It is bounded 
N. and E, by the Tyrol, S. by the canton of Grisons, and W. by the 
Rhine, which separates it from the canton of St, Gall. Its area is 
only 52 square miles, with a population of 6351, all Roman Catholics. 
The country is very mountainous; but it produces corn, flax, wine, 
frnit, and timber, sufficient for the consumption of the inhabitants, 
who have also a good breed of horned cattle. Liechtenstein, together 
with several other small German states, forms the fifteenth member of 
the diet, but in the full council each of them has a vote of its own. 
Its contingent to the army of the Confederation is 55 men. 

The principal place in the principality is Vaduz, a village of 1700 
inhabitants, situated on the right bank of the Rhine. Above it is the 
castle of Liechtenstein, built on a lofty rock. 

Though the prince of Liechtenstein, as a sovereign, has a smaller 
territory than any other of the German princes, he possesses in the 
Austrian empire mediatised principalities and lordships of great extent, 
which comprise the principalities of Troppau and Jagerndorf in Upper 
Silesia, and vast estates in Moravia, Sdaktu together an area of 2200 
Square miles, with a population of 360,000, and yielding to the prince 
‘an annual revenue of 1,500,000 florins. The house of Liechtenstein 
is one of the most ancient and illustrious in Europe ; it is believed to 
have a common origin with the house of Este. 

LIEGE, a province of Belgium, is bounded N. by Limburg, E. by 
Rhenish-Prussia, 8. by Luxemburg, and W. amur and Sout 
Brabant. Its area is 1115 square miles, and the population on 
January 1, 1849, numbered 460,663, the great tree! of whom are 
Walloons. The smaller and northern portion is hilly and undulating; 
the southern is mountainous. The Ardennes cover a great part of the 
south of the province. The soil differs much in quality. On the west 
side of the and on the east side towards Limburg, the plains, 
valleys, and low hills are fertile and well cultivated; on the east side 
of the Maas, where it is joined by the Ourthe, especially towards 
Luxemburg, the soil is rocky and stony. In this part of the province 
there are extensive forests. The cipal river is the Maas, which 
comes from Namur, and forms at first the boun between the two 
i After receiving the Ourthe it flows between high, steep, 

dicular rocks to Liége, where it becomes broader, 
and enters the province of Limburg. The Ourthe is joined on the 
+ bank by the Ambléve, which rises in the Eifel, and passes 
/; and near its oe by pp bd a7 rises in — 

Eifel, and runs west through a pretty past Eu imburg, an 
Verviers. The climate is healthy and teak fllil Chorigl somewhat 
damp ; in the southern parts the air is keener and the winter longer 
than in the north. The country produces hops, corn, and a little wine; 
eotecere are good, and maintain great numbers of horned cattle 
sand bheep. The mineral wealth of the country is considerable; there 
are mines of calamine, alum, lead, and iron ore; but more important 
than all these together are the numerous coal-mines of the province. 
Of the mineral waters those of Spa are the most celebrated. The 
tmanufactures, which are very important, consist of all kinds of 
‘steam-machinery for railroads and factories, mill-castings, fine woollens, 
Merinoes, linen, cotton-stuffs, cutlery, surgical instruments, fire-arms, 
glass, hardware, &c, There are zinc and calamine works of con- 


siderable magnitude near Huy, and at other places in the valley 
of the Maas. The province is crossed by the Liége-Namur railroad, 
and by the line from Ostend to Cologne. The number of steam-engines 
of different kinds in the province for manufacturing, mining, and 
locomotive purposes exceeds 500. 

The province of Liége was formerly a bishopric belonging to the 
circle of Westphalia ; the bishop, who was suffragan of the archbishop 
of Cologne, was a prince of the empire, and had also the title of Duke 
of Bouillon. The French however took possession of the province in 
1789, and retained the country till the overthrow of Napoleon I., after 
which it was united with the kingdom of the Netherlands: from this 
it was severed by the revolution of 1830. [BrLcrum.] 

Towns.—The capital is Liter. Glons, a small place of 2000 in- 
habitants, N. of Liége, is the centre of a great straw-hat manufacture, 
which gives occupation to upwards of 6000 people. Herstal, or Heristal, 
on the left bank of the Maas, has important coal-mines, iron- and steel- 
works, iron-foundries, and 6000 inhabitants. The village extends 
nearly 3 miles along the river towards Liége. Pepin le Gros took 
the name of D’Heristal from having resided here. Herve, a few 
tniles E. of Liége, has 3500 inhabitants, who manufacture woollen- 
cloth, stockings, and shoes, and trade in cheese and butter. Huy, 
situated in a narrow valley, hemmed in by lofty rocks, on the Maas, 
here crossed by an ancient stone bridge, is strongly fortified and further 
defended by a formidable citadel, which commands the valley of the Maas. 
This town is admired for its romantic situation. It has an interesting 
cathedral and town-hall. The collegiate church of Notre Dame, 
situated below the citadel, is a graceful gothic structure, which dates 
from A.D. 1311, and is approached by a gateway adorned with sculp- 
tures in relief, representing incidents in the life of the Blessed Virgin. 
The grave of Peter the Hermit, who died a.p. 1115, is still shown on 
the site of the old church of the monastery of Neufmoustier, in one 
of the suburbs of the town. The population is 8000. Beer, spirits, 

per, leather, linen, and cast-iron are manufactured. Limburg, 

formerly a strongly fortified town and capital of the old duchy of 
Limburg. It is now little better than a heap of ruins: the French 
demolished its outworks in 1675, and various calamities of war and 
fire have since completed its destruction. The population of the town 
hardly exceeds 1500. Its suburb, Dolhain, or Dalhem, is now a much 
more important place; it has about 3000 inhabitants, is a station on 
the railway from Lidge to Aix-la-Chapelle, 6 miles E. from Verviers, 
16 miles N.E. from Liége, and has manufactures of fine linen and 
woollen-cloth. Seraing, 8. of Liége, on the Maas, has coal-mines, 
important iron-foundries, and glass-works: population 3460. A 
suspension-bridge over the Maas connects the town with Jemeppe. 
The iron-works established here by the late Mr. John Cockerill form 
® vast mass of buildings, comprising 4 blast- and 15 puddling-fu 

rolling-mills, and forges, where iron is worked into articles of all sorts, 
from penknives to steam-engines. Iron and coal are got from mines 
within the walls. The buildings are surmounted by about 50 tall chim- 
neys. The establishment is now worked by a Belgian company, and 
employs between 3000 and 4000 men in addition toseveral steam-engines. 
Spa, a well-built little town, famous for its mineral-springs and baths, 
is situated in a pretty valley among the Ardennes Mountains, in the 
south-east of the province. The heights around it are covered with 
plantations, and laid out in delightful walks, which present at several 
points prospects of great beauty. The principal spring, called Pouhon, 
is situated in the town; six others are in the environs, The ordinary 
population of the town is about 4000, who live chiefly by the profits 
derived from visitors to the waters. The bath-buildings, the several 
pump-rooms, and the Redoute (a handsome building, which includes 
a café, theatre, gambling-rooms, &c.) are the most interesting structures 
in Spa. The Spa springs are chalybeate ; they are chiefly recommended 
in cases of relaxation of the bowels and obstruction of the liver. About 
150,000 bottles are annually exported from the Poulion spring, which 
is the strongest. Spa is famous also for the manufacture of elegant 
wooden toys, work-boxes, writing-desks, &«. The mountains near the 
town contain many beautiful and extensive grottoes. Theuw, 8.E. of 
Lidge, on the left bank of the Hoégne, a feeder of the Vesdre, which 
rises to the south of Spa inthe Ardennes, has black marble-quarries, 
woollen-yarn factories, iron-works, and 4370 inhabitants. Near Theux 
is the ala castle of Franchimont, celebrated by Sir Walter Scott. 
Verviers, a flourishing manufacturing town of 27,000 inhabitants, is 
situated on the Vesdre, about 20 miles by railway E. from Litge. It 
is irregularly built, but some of the suburbs are pretty. The town- 
house, theatre, the new church, the railway station, and the college are 
the most remarkable public structures of the town. Verviers is famous 
for the manufacture of fine and ordinary woollen-cloths and cassimirs, 
giving employment to 40,000 hands in the town and neighbourhood ; 
the Belgian army is clothed principally from the looms of Verviers, 
the total produce of which is estimated at 1,000,000/. sterling 
annually. Flannels, serges, ticki coverlets, mouselines-de-laine, 
merino, &¢., are also The dyes of Verviers are said 
not to be surpassed in Euro There are also establishments for the 
manufacture of steam-machinery, ironmongery, soap, beer, &c. 

LIEGE (Liittich, Lwik), the capital of the Belgian ener of 
Lidge, is situated in a valley below the junction of the Ourthe with 
the Maas, in 50° 39’ N, lat., 5° 81’ E. long., at a distance by railway 
of 584 miles §,E, from Malines, 35 miles N.E, from Namur, and has 
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76,500 inhabitants, The city is the seat of a bishop, and of the | in 51° 38’ N. lat, 16° 7’ E. long., 50 miles by rail E. from the 

are court of justice for the provinces of Lidge, Limburg, Namur, | Hansdorf station on the Berlin-Breslau line, and 12,000 in- 
Li 


uxembourg. The Maas, on entering the city, divides into several 
branches which form islands, bordered by handsome quays and con- 
nected by 17 bridges. Lidge is divided into the old and the new town, 
and has besides 10 suburbs. Most of the streets are very narrow, dark, 
in consequence of the height of the houses, and not clean. There 
are however a few broad streets, some good squares, and da 


prof 
gymnasium with 11 professors 
and 117 pupils ; and manufactures of woollens, printed calicoes, 


_ 

The city was formerly fortified, but at present it is defended only by 
a citadel, erected on St.-Walburg’s Mount on the north side of the 
town, and by a great outwork on the west side. The most remarkable 
buildings are—the cathedral, built in the 8th century, the court-house, 
the town-hall, the theatre, the university, which was founded in 1817, 
and the church of St.-Jacques, the finest ecclesiastical edifice in the 
city, lately repaired and magnificently decorated at the public expense. 
There are a gymnasium, a bank, and numerous learned, charitable, 
and useful institutions. The extensive coal-mines near the town; its 
numerous iron-works, royal cannon-foundry, and establishments for 
the manufacture of fire-arms, hardware, broadcloth, glass, and leather; 
its engine-factories, zinc rolling-mills, and naileries; its linen and cotton 
factories, steel-works, and breweries; together with a flourishing com- 
merce in colonial produce and manufactured goods, render it one of 
the most important towns in Belgium, and one of the most industrial 
centres in Europe. The staple manufacture is that of firearms, The 
town owes its prosperity to the valuable coal-mines near and under 
the town. 

LIEGNITZ, one of the threegovernmentsinto which Silesia is divided, 
comprises the most north-westerly part of that province, and that 

of Upper Lausitz which is now part of Prussia. It is bounded 

. by the governments of Frankfurt and Posen, E. by those of Posen 
and u, 8. by Bohemia, from which it is separated by the crest 
of the Riesen-gebi and W. by the kingdom of Saxony. Its area 
is 5300 square ie, and the population at the end of 1849 was 
921,002. “The surface, high, rugged, and mountainous, in the south, 
slopes down northward into the great plain of the Oder, which river 
traverses the government from south-east to north-west, and forms 
part of the northern boundary, The principal feeders of the Oder in 
the government are the Katzbach, the Bober (which receives the 
Zack, the Queiss, and many other streams), the Neisse, which drains 
the west of the province, consisting of part of Upper Lausitz, and the 
Bartsch, which rises in Posen and joins the Oder on the right bank 
above Glogau. A small portion of the province to the west of 
Gorlitz belongs to the basin of the Spree, which river forms part of 
the western boundary. There are many small lakes in the south and 
west of the province. 

The climate is tolerably mild. The soil is generally sandy and in 
the valleys very fertile, but there are few districts which produce corn 
enough for the consumption. The vine is cultivated in the valleys. 
Forests everywhere abound and timber forms an important article of 
export. The are extensive, and large numbers of horned 
cattle and sheep are reared. Linen and woollen stuffs are the chief 
industrial products, [Srixsta.] 

iegnitz, the capital of the government, situated in 51° 12’ 30" 
N. lat., 16° 12’ 15" E. long., at the conflux of the Schwarzwasser and 
the Katzbach, 180 miles by railway S.E. from Berlin, has a popu- 
lation of about 12,000. The inner town is surrounded with a moat 
and earthen rampart, which is laid out in public gardens with fine 
avenues of trees; it is entered by four gates. The old palace of the 
princes of Liegnitz is in the town, and is surrounded by a separate 
moat and high wall. There are 4 churches, of which that of St, Peter 
and St. Paul has a large li , and that of St. John contains the 
magnificent chapel where the old princes of Liegnitz and Brieg were 
interred. Among the public institutions are a gymnasium, with 13 
professors, and 270 pupils in 1850, the Ritter Academy, a magnificent 
building, founded in 1708 by the emperor Joseph L, for the sons of 
Silesian gentlemen, and remodelled in 1810 for the education of 
children of the upper classes of society. It has a good library, 
mathematical and other instruments, collections of natural history, 
&c., and considerable revenues. Liegnitz has manufactures of woollen 
cloths, linen, cotton, silk-stockings, tobacco, starch, beer, &c. In the 
suburbs and environs great quantities of fruit and vegetables are 
wo. Liegnitz has a theatre, an orphan asylum, and two hospitals. 
rederick IL defeated the Austrians under Marshal Laudon between 
this town and Parchwitz (a few miles to the north-east) in 1760, In 
the vicinity is Wahlstatt, where the celebrated battle with the Mongol 
Tartars was fought in 1241, in which Frederick, duke of Liegnitz, 
lost his life; and between this place and Eichholz on the Katzbach, 
Blicher, together with the Russians, defeated the French under Mac- 
donald and Ney in 1813, whence he obtained the title of Prince 
Bliicher of Wabistatt. 

Gorlitz, a well-built fortified town, is situated on the left bank of 
the Neisse, 60 miles by railway E. from Dresden, and has a popula- 
tion of 13,670, who are engaged in the manufacture of wooll oth, 

» leather, sheeting, linen-yarn, hardware, and musical 
instruments. The town has also a considerable transit-trade. It con- 
tains 8 charches, a citadel, a town-hall, a gymnasium, 3 libraries, an 
orphan asylum, 4 hospitals, and a house of correction. 

Glogau, a strong fortress, on the left bank of the Oder, is situated 


AO '’ 
Bunzlau is the subject of a separate article, ZLAU. 

Among the other towns we Spay briefly lane tke tihlowing — 

Goldberg, situated on an eminence on the banks of the Katzbach, 
has double walls and four gates; a population of 7500; manufactures 
of broadcloth, hosiery, and gloves; and a high school, in which the 
celebrated Wallenstein was educated. G; , & walled town with 
three gates, about 10,000 inhabitants, flourishing manufactures of 
woollen cloths, printed cottons, and leather, is situated near the 
northern boundary of the government. Hirschberg, 8.W. of Goldberg, 
is the centre of a great linen manufacture, and has about 8000 inhabit- 
pay Phys vt oe on the left bank of the rege Dan. Yon 
an ve churches, a gymnasium, cotton-printing paper- 
mills, sugar-refineries, and potteries. Jauer, or Jawerbach, stands 8. 
of Liegnitz, on the mountain river Neisse, a feeder of the Katzbach, 
It is a well-built town, surrounded by a double wall and a ditch, and 
has about 7000 inhabitants, who manufacture broadcloth, linen, 
hosiery, and leather. Lauban, on the Queiss, a walled town, with four 

has a Protestant gymnasium with 9 professors ane SS ae 

in 1850), and 6000 inhabitants, who manufacture calico and 
Sagan, on the Bober, is a strongly-fortified town, with three gates, a 
very fine ducal palace with a beautiful park, one Lutheran and five 
sc age pers and age of Matec linen, 
stockings, , and looking-glasses. ere is a Catholic gymnasi 
with 11 professors and 223 pupils (in 1850). The population is pan 
7000, 

The government of Liegnitz is traversed by the Saxo-Silesian 
railway from Dresden, through Gdrlitz, to the Kohlfurt junction 
on the Berlin-Breslau »Jine, which passes through Liegnitz and 
fees and sends out a branch eastward through Sagan to Glogau. 

ILESIA. 

LIEOU-KIEOU or LOO-CHOO ISLANDS, a group of islands 
situated at considerable distances from one another, between the 
Japanese island of Kioosioo and the Chinese island of Formosa, 
They lie between 24° 10’ and 28° 40’ N. lat., 127° and 129° E. long., 
and are said to consist of 36 islands, of different but rather small dimen- 
sions. The of them, called Great Loo-Choo, and sometimes 
Doo-Choo by the natives, is very nearly 60 miles long in a north-east 
direction, and preserves a tolerably uniform breadth of about 10 or 
12 miles, The surface of these islands is mostly uneven and rugged. 
The highest of the hills, Onnodake Mount, measured by ay 3 
Beechy, does not attain 1100 feet above the sea, They seem to be o! 
volcanic origin, but no active volcano has been observed in them. 
The lower tracts are of great fertility, but the most elevated are 
generally bare and rarely covered with wood, The fertile tracts are 
in high cultivation, yielding sweet potatoes, millet, wheat, Indian 
corn, rice, potatoes, cab barley, the sugar-cane, cotton, peas, 
tea-shrubs, tobacco, capsicums, cucumbers, cocoa-nuts, carrots, 
lettuces, onions, plantains, Faye, heron and oranges, Their agri- 
culture resembles that of the Chinese, particularly as to man 
and irrigating the ground. Along the sides of the hills and aroun 
the villages the bamboo, rattan, pine, and banyan trees flourish. 
Cattle are employed only for agricultural purposes. Milk is never 
used ; hogs, goats, and poultry, with rice and other vegetables, form 
the food of the inhabitants, They have no sheep nor asses; their 
horses are of a small slight make, and used for ri and carrying 
loads, The climate is very mild, these islands being situated within 
the range of the trade-winds, The inhabitants are rather low in 
stature, but well formed, of a deep copper colour, with uniformly 
black hair, and dark gray eyes. Gentleness and simplicity characterise 
them all. Geandires ay rage pode Sugar, salt, and 
sulphur are exported to China and Japan. The principal commercial 
town of Great Loo-Choo is Napakiang, or Nepa Ching, which has a 
good and safe harbour, and is generally considered the capital of the 
islands; but Captain Beechy thinks that the town of Shui or Shoodi 
is the capital and residence of the ee It is situated farther inland, 
ona hill, and surrounded by a wall, but has never been visited by 
Europeans, The islands are said to be nominally subject to Japan. 

LIER. [Anrwerp, Province of.] 

LIFFORD. [Dowreat.] 

LIFFRE, [Itur-et-Vinarne. 

LIFFY, RIVER. [Dostiw; Inevanp.) 

LIGUEIL, [Inpre-er-Lorre.] : 

e LIGURIA (called by pratt Sip ot and the ens 
igyes and Ligustini), a division of ancient pzer eepemve 
the time of vine from Etruria by the river Macra ( agra), and 
was bounded N.E. by Gallia Cisalpina, and W. by the province of 
Gallia. The most important places in Liguria were Albium Inteme- 
lium (Vintimiglia), a place of some importance and a municipium, 
the capital of the Intemelii; Albium Ingaunum (Albenga), the capital 
of the Ingauni; Genua or Genoa; Dertona (Zortona), in the interior, 
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a Roman colony, surnamed Julia; Alba Pompeia (Alba) ; Asta (Asti) ; 
and Pollentia (Polenza). g 

The Ligures in more ancient times extended as far as the Rhone in 
France; and they also appear to have inhabited part of Spain and 
Corsica. The Ligurians of Italy were finally subdued by the Romans 
B.C. 166, 

LIGURIAN APENNINES. [Apenyives.] 

LILLE, the capital formerly of French Flanders, now of the depart- 
ment of Nord, is situated in 50° 38’ 44" N, lat., 3° 3’ 37" E. long., at 
a distance by railway of 170 miles E.N.E. from Paris, 51 miles S.E. 
from Dunkirk, and in 1851 had 68,463 inhabitants in the commune, 
which does not include all the suburbs. It stands in a fertile and level 
country, at the junction of the Haute-Deule and the Basse-Deule, as the 
two cuts of the canal that unites the and the Lys are called. 
These two cuts are united by a third, called Moyenne-Deule, which 
passing west of the town conveys barges too heavily laden or too large 
to pass through any of the numerous channels that traverse the city 
for purposes of commerce or to drive the machinery of the numerous 
factories. The town is well built; the streets are regular, wide, and 
provided with foot-pavements ; the houses are in general three or four 
stories high, and built of brick or limestone. It contains 34 squares 
and market-places, 30 bridges of all sizes, about 200 streets, a great 
number of oa and courts, and about 10,000 houses, besides many 
factories and mills, which, together with a far greater number in the 
environs, announce to the traveller by their lofty chimneys that he is 
approaching one of the great hives of industrial activity. Lille, which 
is entered by 7 gates, is surrounded by very strong fortifications and 
wet ditches, and defended by a citadel said to be the masterpiece of 
Vauban. Its shape is nearly oval, its length within the being 
2560 yards, and its breadth 1278 yards. The citadel is a regular 
pentagon of 426 yards diameter ; it is situated south-west of the town, 
and from it by a wide esplanade, which crossed by the 
Moyenne-Deule, and planted next the town with several avenues of 
trees, forms a fine promenade. 

The public structures of Lille are few. The most remarkable are— 
the churches of La-Madeleine, St.-Maurice, and St.-Paul ; the town-hall, 
which, built by Jean-sans-Peur in 1430, was for a long time the 
palace of the dukes of Bourgogne ; the Mont-de-Pidté, founded in 1610; 
the Paris gate, which is a triumphal arch in honour of Louis XIV.; 
the hospital; the large corn-stores at the end of the Rue 

; the theatre; the concert-room, one of the finest in France ; 
the museum, established in a fine old abbey, and containing the 
public library of above 20,000 volumes, a gallery of paintings, and the 
archives of the town; and the Napoléon bridge across the Moyenne- 
Deule, which unites the part of the esplanade that serves for a walking- 
place to the part next the citadel where the troops are drilled. 

The manufactures of Lille are very important; they consist of all 
kinds of cotton goods; linen and linen thread, lace, blankets, and 

. other woollen-stuffs ; paper, leather, beet-root sugar ; steam machinery 
and iron-mongery; gin, beer, and great quantities of oil, which is 
expressed in 300 wind-mills near the town; glass, soap, tape, hats, 
carpets, chemical products, &c, There are also iron- and copper- 
foundries, dye-houses, bleaching establishments, and sugar-refineries. 
The trade in these various ucts, and in colonial produce, wool, 
hides, en coal, tobacco, chicory, &c., is extensive. The town is 

ted with gas, and has communications by railway and by canal 
with all parts of France and Belgium. 

Lille is the seat of tribunals of first instance and of commerce, and 
the head-quarters of the 3rd Military Division; it has a bank, a 
council of prud’hommes, a college, a medical school, an academy of 
music, a school of painting, various establishments for the gratuitous 

instruction of working manufacturers, and a great number of charitable 

institutions, 

Lille (I’Isle) owes its origin and its name to a castle built on a spot 
surrounded by marshes at an early oo It is first mentioned in the 
time of Baudouin I., count of Flanders, who had several of his enemies 

from the walls of the castle in 863. Baudouin IV. however 
may be said to be the founder of the city; he enlarged the place and 
surrounded it with walls in 1030. The emperor Henry III. in his 
invasion of Flanders in 1054 took Lille ; but it was soon recovered and 
restored by Baudouin V., who founded the collegiate church of 

St.-Pierre in 1066. In 1213 the city was taken after a siege of three 

days by bt Auguste of France; in the same year it revolted, 
whereupon Philippe retook it, and burnt it to the ground. Rebuilt 

—* larger scale it was besieged by Philip the Fair in 1297, to 

w! it capitulated after 11 weeks siege. After the defeat of the 


French at battle of Courtrai in 1302 the city opened its gates to 


Jean de Namur, count of Flanders ; but Philip the Fair after another |: 


long siege recovered it in the following year, and the city remained in 
the hands of the French till the time of Philippe-lo-Hardi, who 
restdred it to Flanders. In 1476 it passed to the house of Austria, 
and twenty years afterwards it was united, together with the whole of 
the Low Countries, to the crown of Spain. The Spaniards held 
Lille till 1676 when it was wrested from them by Louis XIV., by 
‘whose directions Vauban constructed the fortifications and one of the 
finest citadels in Europe. In the wars of the Spanish succession the 
on Meade by the allies in 1708. It was finally ceded to France 
in 1713, Lille was considerably enlarged in 1786, whe the handsome 
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quarter extending between the gates of La-Barre and La-Madeleine 
was laid out and built. The most memorable siege that Lille has 
ever sustained was that of 1792, when an Austrian army rained shell, 
shot, and red-hot balls upon it for six days, but owing to the resistance 
of the garrison and the townsfolk, and still more to the successes of 
the republicans in Champagne, they were obliged to withdraw before 
making themselves masters of the city. ; 

LILLEBONNE. [Serez-Inrépievre.] 

LILLO. [Antwenrp.] 

LILYBEUM. [Sictry.] 

LIMA, the capital of the republic of Peru in South America, is 
situated in 12° 2’, lat., 77° 4’ W. long., about six miles from its port 
Caxao, which is on the shores of the Pacific. It contains with its 
suburbs about 60,000 inhabitants, of whom more than a third are 
mulattos, and nearly 10,000 Indians and mestizos, Lima stands on 
high ground; the road rises ually from Callao, and the great 
square of the capital is 560 feet above the level of the sea. Lima is 
built in a spacious and fertile valley traversed by a small river called 
the Rimac, which washes the northern walls of the city. Over it there 
is a handsome stone bridge leading to the suburbs of St. Lazaro and 
to the alameda, or public walk. The city is surrounded with low walls. 
It is about two miles in length, and from its numerous domes and 
spires has an imposing and picturesque appearance at a little distance. 
The city is regularly laid out in square blocks of houses (quadras), 
about 400 feet each way. The houses are low, and have rarely more 
than one floor: they are lightly built on account of the frequent 
earthquakes, which have repeatedly reduced the city to ruins. The 
roofs are made of coarse linen-cloth, or cane, the total want of rain 
rendering more substantial roofs u ry. The streets are regular 
and tolerably wide, but the pavement is extremely bad, consisting of 
large round stones, laid without the least regularity. There are no 
flags for foot-passengers; and the chief or only scavengers are the 
lurking buzzards which swarm about them: a broad channel of run- 
ning water passes through the middle of almost every street. The 
city occupies a nearly triangular space, the base or longest side 
extending along the banks of the river. A fine street leads from the 
bridge to the Plaza Mayor, or great square, in the midst of which is 
a large fountain with a bronze statue of Fame in its centre, and at its 
angles four small basins. On the north side of the square is the 
government palace, a large but gloomy-looking edifice, formerly occupied 
by the viceroys, but now the court-house. On the east side of the 
square are the cathedral, a handsome building of considerable extent, 
and the archiepiscopal palace, now in part used as a senate-house. On 
the west side, which faces the cathedral, is the town-hall and the city 
prison; the south side is occupied by private houses generally built 
in a good style. 

Lima has 56 churches, and before the revolutionary war there were 
46 convents of monks and nuns; but most of them have since been 
abolished. It has a university, three colleges, a medical college, a 
botanic garden, a national museum, and a public library with a con- 
siderable collection of valuable books. Primary schools are pretty 
numerous. There are several charitable institutions, including sixteen 
hospitals for sick persons and two foundling hospitals. The places of 
amusement are—a theatre, a large bull-ring, a cock-pit, &e. There 
are also public baths and an extensive cemetery, called the Patheon, 
outside the city. 

The manufactures are not numerous nor extensive. The principal 
manufactured articles are—utensils and vessels of silver, gold-lace, 
gilded leather, glass, and cotton-cloth. There isa mint in the city. 
Gold and silver, copper-ore, chinchilla and vicugna skins and wool, 
bark, nitre, sugar, &c., constitute the principal articles of export.. 

LIMBURG, a former province of the kingdom of the Netherlands as 
constituted after the overthrow of Napoleon L, was situated between 
50° 44’ and 51° 45’ N, lat., 4°57’ and 6° 15’ E. long., and was bounded 
N. by North Brabant and Gelderland, E. by Rhenish Prussia, 8. by 
the province of Lidge, and W. by those of South Brabant and Antwerp. 
The surface of the country is generally level, being diversified only 
the south-east by some slight elevations. In the adjoining province of 
Liége the banks of the Maas are lofty and precipitous; but in the 
province of Limburg there are elevations only at a distance from the 
stream as far as Maestricht, from which place the banks are low. 

In consequence of the revolution of 1830 the province of Limburg 
was divided between Holland and Belgium, the net forming the line 
of separation between the two portions, with the exception of a small 
circuit about the city of Maestricht on the left bank of the river, which 
is included in the Dutch portion. We here notice the portions 
separately. 

Bedgian Limburg lies between 50° 44’ and 51° 18’ N, lat., 4° 57’ and 
5° 40’ E. long., and is bounded N. by North Brabant, E. by the duchy 
of Limburg, from which it is separated by the Maas, S. by Lidge, and 
W. by Antwerp and South Brabant, The area is 928 square miles, 
and the population in 1849 was 185,621. The surface is flat, except 
in the south, where there are a few hills. The east of the province 
along the left bank of the Maas is fertile in corn, hemp, flax, tobacco, 
madder, fruits, &e. The district also between the Jaar and the Demer 
possesses a fertile soil. ‘The rest of the province consists of a sandy 
soil, presenting towards the north extensive barren heaths and many 

es, The pasture-lands are extensive, and wart is more 
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attended to than tillage; there is a good breed of horses, and bees are 
carefully tended. The principal rivers are—the Maas, which receives 
the Jaar on its left bank at Maestricht; the Demer, which rising west 
of Maestricht runs westward past Hasselt, and having received several 
small feeders from both banks enters South Brabant on its way to 
join the Dyle, a feeder of the Schelde; and the Dommel, which rises 
in the north of this province and flows through North Brabant, where 
it enters the Maas at Crévecaur, 

Hasselt, the capital of the province, is a well-built. town of 7600 
inhabitants, on the Demer. It has some manufactures of linen, 
leather, tobacco, beer, spirits, point-lace, &c. A branch railroad leads 
from Hasselt through St-Trond to the Lidge-Malines line, which it 
joins at Landen, 

St.-Trond, 10 miles from Hasselt, stands on the Meselbeck, a feeder 
of the Demer, and has 9500 inhabitants. It is joined by a branch 
railroad to the Lidge-Malines line. The chief manufactures are fire- 
arms and lace; there are iron-forges in the neighbourhood. 

Bilsen, a small place of 2900 inhabitants on the left bank of the 
Demer, has iron mineral springs and potteries. TZongres, or Tongern, 
on the Jaar, is a well-built town with 6000 inhabitants, who manu- 
facture chicory, leather, and hats. In a valley near this town there is 
an iron mineral spring which has been described by Pliny. The town 
is named from the Tungri, the first German tribe which settled on the’ 
left bank of the Rhine, Maaseyk, or Mazeik, a town of 4000 inhabit- 
ants, stands in the north-east of the province on the left bank of the 
Maas, and has manufactures of leather, paper, hata, tobacco, pottery, 
beer, spirits, and ropes, 

The Dutch province of Limburg has the title of duchy, extends 
between 50° 45’ and 51° 47’ N. lat., 5° 35’ and 6° 13’ E. long., and is 
bounded N. by Gelderland, E. by Rhenish Prussia, 8. by the Belgian 

rovince of Lidge, and W. by those of North Brabant and Limburg. 

he area is 848 square miles, and the population in 1852 was 210,275. 
It extends 71 miles from north to south, with an average breadth of 
14 miles, but at some points the width does not exceed 3 miles. In 
the southern part extending along the right bank of the Maas the 
soil is fertile, but in the north bogs, moors, and marshes cover a great 
part of the surface. Cattle-breeding and agriculture are the chief 
occupations of the inhabitants; the products are similar to those of 
the Belgian province of Limburg. The principal rivers besides the 
Maas are its feeders from the right, the Roer and the Neisse. 

Maastricht, or Maestricht, the capital of the province, stands on the 
left bank of the Maas, here crossed by a handsome stone bridge, in 
50° 48’ N. lat., 5° 43’ E. long., and has 22,000 inhabitants. The pee 
of the town that stands on the right bank of the Maas is properly a 
suburb, and called Wyck, The town is regularly and well built, and 
contains several spacious aquares, one of which, the Parade, is ‘inclosed 
by an avenue of trees. The town-hall in the great market-place, and 
the church of St.-Gervais, are the most remarkable buildings. There 
are 6 Roman Catholic and 3 Calvinist churches, 2 hospitals, 2 orphan 
asylums, and a lyceum. The manufactures consist of woollen-cloth, 
flannel, leather, fire-arms, soap, beer, and spirits. The town is very 
strongly fortified, and has an arsenal and military magazine: the 
citadel is erected on a hill called Petersberg, on the west bank of the 
Maas. Underneath this hill is a stone quarry of great extent, 
abounding in many curious and interesting fossils; it is said to be 
intersected by above 20,000 passages, forming a most intricate laby- 
rinth. Steamers ply on the Maas to Lidge and Rotterdam. Maestricht 
has suffered often from siege. It was taken after a four-months’ siege 
by the Spaniards in 1579, when the garrison and many of the towns- 
people were massacred by the yictors; it was taken also by Louis XIV.; 

t William IIL, king of England, attacked it in vain. Its brave 
garrison defended it successfully against the Belgians in 1830, and 
thus preserved it to the Dutch. A branch railway cts the town 
with Aix-la-Chapelle, whence it has communication with the Belgian 
and Rhine railways. 

The other towns are :—Sittard, N. by E. from Maestricht, popu- 
lation 3325: Roérmonde, or Ruremonde, a strongly-fortified place at 
the entrance of the Roer into the Maas, with 6000 inhabitants, who 
manufacture woollen-cloth, leather, and beer: Vaels, a frontier town, 
a little W, of Aix-la-Chapelle, with 3000 inhabitants: Venloo, a forti- 
fied town on the right bank of the Maas, and near the Prussian frontier, 
has 7500 inhabitants, several breweries, distilleries, tobacco-factories, 
vinegar-works, tin- and lead-foundries, tan-yards, and spinning-milla; 
the fort St.-Michael, which forms part of the defences, stands on the 
left bank of the Maas, and is joined to the rest of the town by a bridge 
of boats: and Veerdt, which is situated in a marshy district, near the 
borders of North Brabant, on the Bree, and has 6500 inhabitants, who 
manufacture hats, cloth, tobacco, chocolate, candles, leather, and 
stockings, 

LIMBURG, referred to from Galicia, is a misprint for Lempera. 

LIMBURG, [Litcz.) 

LIMBURG, a town in the duchy of Nassau, situated near the point 
50° 20’ N, lat., 8° 0’ E. long., 20 miles N.N.W. from Wiesbaden, gives 
title to a Roman Catholic bishop, and has about 3300 inhabitants. 
It is built on the left bank of the river Lahn, a feeder of the Rhine, 
over which there is a stone bridge. It has a mint and four churches, 
of which St. 's church is deserving of notice. The inhabitants 
manufacture ware, and carry on 4 considerable trade in the 


productions of the country. There is a Roman Catholic clerical colle 
and an hospital in the town, The Bishop of Limburg is suffragan of 
the Archbishop of Freiburg, 

LIMERICK, an inland county of the province of Munster, in 
Ireland, is bounded N, by the Shannon, which separates it from Clare, 
E. by Tipperary, 8. by Cork, and W. by Kerry, It lies between 
52° 17’ and 52° 47’ N. lat., 8° 8’ and 9° 25’ W, long., and is $5 miles 
long-from north to south, 54 miles from east to west. The area com- 
prises 1064 agers miles, or 680,842 acres, of which 526,876 are arable, 
121,101 uncultivated, 11,575 in plantations, 2759 in towns, and 18,531 
under water, In 1841 the population, exclusive of the city of Lime- 
rick, was 281,638 ; in 1851 it was 208,688, 

Surface, Hydrography, Communications,—The surface is an undu- 
lating plain, sloping with a gentle declivity towards the Shannon on 
the north, and surrounded on its southern and western borders by a 
well-defined margin of mountain groups and hilly uplands. A moun- 
tainous tract, called Slieve-Phelim, covers the north-east of the county, 
being a continuation of the Keeper Mountains in Tipperary. T 
general direction of the Slieve-Phelim range is from north-east to 
south-west, and this is also the course pursued by the streams that 
descend from them into the Bilboa, a feeder of Mulkern River. 
The Mulkern carries a considerable body of water to the Seen 
which it enters a little above the city of Limerick. The 
between the Slieve-Phelim range and the Shannon is, towards the 
extremity of the county, flat and boggy, but has a pleasingly diversified 
surface along the banks of the Mulkern. The Shannon which, flowing 
between well-timbered banks, bounds this district on the west, forms 
a series of rapids of uncommon grandeur, the principal of which, near 
Castle Connell, is known as the ‘ Leap of Doonass.’ The valley of the 
Shannon is here contracted by the Slieve-Barnagh Mountains on one 
side, and the Keeper range on the other, and presents features of a 
grand and striking character throughout a distance of several miles, 

The principal features of the great plain of Limerick, extending 
from the Mulkern westward and southward to the mountains on the 
borders of Kerry and Cork, are the rivers Maigue and Deel, which 
traverse it from south to north in nearly el courses, The basi 
of the Maigue embraces the east and south-east of the county. i 
river has its source in the high land stretching south of Charleville, 
in the county of Cork, from whence it runs north by west to the 
Shannon, and nearly bisects the central plain of Limerick. Its chief 
feeders, the Looba, the Mornin, and the Camogue, fall in on the right 
bank, and have their sources among the continuation of the Galtees 
and a detached group called the Castle Oliver Mountains, which 
occupy the south-east of the county. The Maigue is navigable from 
Adare to the Shannon, a distance of 12 miles. Lough Gur, a pic- 
turesque sheet of water, about 5 miles in circumference and embosomed 
among romantic knolls, some of which haye a considerable elevation, 
is about midway between the Camogue and the Mornin. A cave and 
the ruins of a strong fortress on an island in the lake, and a vast 
number of Druidical structures on its shores, add to the interest of 
the scenery. From the summit of Knockfennel, one of the hills 
forming the basin of the lake, a magnificent view is obtained of the 
surrounding plain, comprising the greatest extent of arable land unin-. 
cumbered with bog in Ireland, bounded by an imposing amphitheatre 
of distant mountains. The country between the Camogue, the Mulkern, 
and the Shannon has a more varied surface than that above described: 
several conical hills rise within a short distance on the Tipperary border 
about midway between the more marked mountain boundaries which 
limit the plain on the north and south. . 

The country west of the Maigue for about two-thirds of its extent 
has much the same character of surface as the district last described, 
the remainder being included in the mountainous region stretching 
westward into Kerry. It is drained by the Deel, which is navigable 
for three miles from its junction with the Shannon below Askeaton. 
The lower portions of the courses of the Deel and Maigue are 
so flat a country that their respective valleys are scarcely observable 
but in the district intervening between their sources there is a 
deal of high ground, particularly about the small town of baleen 
in the neighbourhood of which are the steep hills of Knockfi 
and Kilmeedy, Knockfeernha has an elevation of 907 feet. The 
valley of the Upper Deel lies between these heights on the east, and 
the high country towards Kerry on the west, The high lands rise 
round the Kerry margin of the level district in a continuous sweep of 
above 20 miles from Drumoollogher, at the head of the river, to 
Shanagolden and the Shannon, At the northern extremity of the 
mountain range the detached hill of Knockpatrick rises boldly between 
the town of Shanagolden and the Shannon, From Shanagolden west- 
ward the surface is rough and hilly, rising at the distance of 2 or 3 
miles from the Shannon into sterile tracts of bog and mountain, which 
spread southward and westward into the counties of Cork and Kerry. 

e county extends considerably beyond the watershed of this moun- 
tainous region, the principal rivers of which, the Feale and the Gale, 
flow westward and south-westward into Kerry, where they unite with 
the Brick to form the Cashen river or sstuary. 

The Lower Shannon runs along the northern boundary for a 
distance of about 35 miles. It is navigable at high water for vessels 
of heavy burden up to Limerick, Some inprovements have been 
lately effected in the navigation of the Lower Shannon, and several 
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landing piers on each shore of the estuary ; one of these piers | tainous district, is situated on the river Feale, which here separates 
been built at Kil on the Limerick shore, between Glin and | Limerick from Kerry. The village takes its name from the Cistercian 


has 
the island of Foynes. ween Foynes Island and the mainland is a 
safe natural harbour, completely sheltered from all winds; and with 
ample depth of water at all times of the tide. 
leading lines of road diverging from Limerick to Clonmel, 

Cork, and Tralee are carried nearly in straight lines over the open 

A new road by Croom to Charleville has been completed, 
roads traverse the mountainous district surrounding 
Abbeyfeale. The Great Southern and Western railway from Dublin 
to Cork approaches close to the most eastern angle of the Mees | 
whence a branch line, 22 miles in length, runs to the city of Limerick, 
and another 55 miles long runs in a south-south-east direction to 
Waterford, near the south-eastern corner of the island. 

Geology.—The level part of the county consists of the carboniferous 
limestone of the central plain of Ireland. The mountain groups and 
detached eminences of its eastern and southern margins are formed 
by the protrusion of older rocks, and the high Jands on the west 
consist of more recent series superimposed. The Slieve-Phelim 
group consists of clay-slate supporting of yellow sandstone and 
pe, cart Old red-sandstone forms the nucleus of the Slieve-na- 
muck chain, an offset of the Galtees, the western declivities of which 
spread into Limerick above Galbally. The clay-slate reappears in the 
central summits of the Galtees and Castle Oliver Mountains, flanked 
by old conglomerate with red, le, and clay-slate, sustaining 
a margin of yellow sandstone. Old red- and green-sandstone com 
the various protrusions which rise between and in the valleys of the 
Upper Maigue and Deel rivers, except in Knockfeernha Hill, which 
consists chiefly of a mass of crystalline greenstone trap. Trap protru- 
sions, interstratified with limestone, occur in 12 distinct localities in 
the eastern part of the county, between the embouchure of the Maigue 
and the border of Tip . Pallas Hill, one of these protrusions, is 
remarkable for the great fertility of its soil, and for the presence of 


columnar basalt, which overlies the amorphous trap of its northern 


brow. Felspar hyry occurs in various forms throughout the 
district. The mountainous district on the west of the county 
belongs to the ¢ Munster coal-tract, which is one of the most 


extensive in the British Islands. The coal is usually of a slaty struc- 
bs and much softer than that of Tipperary or Kilkenny : itis chiefly 

for burning lime. The only workings within Limerick have been 
at Newcastle and Loughill. About 7 miles from the city of Limerick, 
near the Askeaton road, is a quarry producing a fine maroon-coloured 
marble ; and in the more immediate vicinity of the city, an inferior 
black marble is got in abundance, and generally used as building-stone. 
Tron-, copper-, and lead-ores are found in the trap districts, but no 
veins are at present worked. : 

Soil, and Produce.—The climate of Limerick is remarkab] 
equable, and favourable to health. The soil is generally fertile. 
tract of extraordinary fertility, called the Golden Vale, stretching 
westward out of the county of Tipperary, extends from the sources of 
the Maigue to the Mulkern, and has an area of about 160,000 acres. 
The soil is a rich, mellow, crumbling loam, and is equally suited to 

ing or tillage. A still richer soil is that of the ‘ Corcasses,’ or rich 

, Which extend for 15 miles along the left bank of the Shannon, 
from a little below Limerick to the embouchure of the Deel. They 
are similar in character to those on the opposite side of the river 
[Cranz], having a subsoil of yellow or blue clay, covered with a deep 
rich black mould. They yield the heaviest wheat in Ireland ; 


cro 
and their uce of potatoes sometimes amounts to 100 t barrels of 22 
stones each to the acre. The soil of the remainder of the limestone 


plain is light and sweet, very good for tillage, and ding excellent 
pasture for cattle and haere oe 

The number of acres under crops in Limerick county in 1853 was 
197,572, of which 10,324 acres grew wheat ; 53,133 oats; 17,792 barley, 
bere, rye, beans, and peas; 27,830 potatoes; 15,015 turnips; 3969 
mangels, carrots, ps, cabbage, vetches, and other green crops; 
349 flax; and 69,160 meadow and clover, On 15,291 holdings in 1852 
there were 15,917 horses, 5929 mules and asses, 145,286 cattle, 61,761 
sheep, 53,614 pigs, 14,088 goats, and 274,355 head of poultry. The 
bed ms a g ra jd stock here enumerated was estimated at 

4 e chief occupations are agricultural; pasturage and 

farming are most attended to. Large quantitios ‘of butter and 
other farm produce are exported. The only manufactures of import- 
ance are coarse woollens, paper, flour, and meal. Limerick is the chief 
point of exportation. Cider is made in the districts about Rathkeale, 
Adare, and Croom. , 

Limerick county is divided into 14 baronies: —Owney 
Clanwilliam, west of Owneybeg; Coonagh, east; Small County, south 
of the preceding; Coshma, central; Coshlea, south-east ; Pubblebrien, 
north; Kenry, west of Pubblebrien; Lower Connello, west of Kenry ; 
Upper Connello, south; Kilmallock Liberties, between Coshlea and 


north-east ; 


Connello; Sha west ; Glenquin, south of id; 
orth Liberty, north. cad 4 il cod 
The principal towns besides the city of Larentck are Newcastle 
and RarHkeate. These are noticed under their titles, Of the other 
+ alg villages the following are the most important ; the popu- 
are those of 1851 :— 


 Abbeyfeale, a village of 717 inhabitants, in the centre of a moun- 


abbey founded in 1188 on the right bank of the Feale. The ruins of 
the abbey still exist, and near it are the ruins of Purt Castle, a seat 
of the Geraldines. Abbeyfeale contains a church, a Roman Catholic 
chapel, and a dispensary. Fairs are held on June 29th and October 
18th. Adare, or Adair, a market-town 12 miles 8.8.W. from Limerick, 
population 967, is situated on the Maigue, which is navigable at high 
water for small vessels up to the town. Adare stands in a fertile, 
richly-wooded, and very beautiful country : it is an ancient place, and 
was istinguished for its castle and its church even before the Norman 
invasion, It afterwards became the property of the Fitzgeralds, earls 
of Kildare. The splendid ecclesiastical structures whose remains 
form the great attraction of the place were erected by members of the 
Fitzgerald family. Among these structures are the Black Abbey, the 
Augustinian Monastery, and the Franciscan Abbey. The Black Abbey, 
founded in 1279, is situated in the town; the tower, nave, and part of 
the choir of the church remain, and are fitted up as a Roman Catholie 
chapel. The nave, choir, and south transept of the Augustinian 
Monastery are tolerably entire, and stand close to the bank of the 
river, in the demesne of Adare Manor, the seat of the Earl of Dun- 
raven, which adjoins the town. The Franciscan Abbey stood close to 
the bridge over the Maigue; the tower, nave, and choir of the church, 
the cloisters, and the refectory remain. The nave and choir are fitted 
up as a parish church; the refectory is formed into a school-room, and 
the cloisters have been restored. e Earl of Dunraven ha’ erected 
a family mausoleum near the cloisters. A ruined castle of the 
Desmond branch of the Fitzgeralds rises from the bank of the river 
near the town. The town has a petty-sessions court, a fever hospital, 
and a dis Askeaton, 17 miles W. by S. from Limerick, on the 
road to Tarbert, population 1957, besides 808 in an auxiliary work- 
house, was a parliamentary borough till the Union. It is situated on 
the Deel, about 3 miles dbove its confluence with the Shannon, and 
contains a church, a Roman Catholic chapel, several schools, a dispen- 
sary, and a petty-sessions court. A market is held weekly on Tuesday. 
The river is navigable for vessels of 60 tons up to the bridge. The town 
was in former times much larger than at ent, and was surrounded 
by walls, and defended by a strong castle, built by the seventh earl of 
Desmond. The massive ruin of this castle, which had a high rock 
encompassed by the Deel for its site, is still an object of great interest ; 
the keep and banqueting-room remain, Close to the river are the 
remains of a Franciscan abbey founded in 1420, the cloisters of which 
are in good preservation. The parish church was formerly part of 
the church of a commandery of Knights Templars, founded in 1298. 
Ballingarry, 14 miles 8. by W. from Limerick, has remains of several 
religious houses founded at an early period, a parish church, a Roman 
Catholic chapel, a dispensary, several scliools, and 1502 inhabitants, 
besides 957 in the auxiliary workhouse and the fever hospital. Mar- 
kets are held twice a week, on Tuesday and Friday. Bruff is a poor 
town of 1224 inhabitants, 14 miles 8. by E. from Limerick, and a 
little south of the beautiful Lough Gur, on the Dawn, a feeder of the 
Maigue. It contains a neat church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a court- 
house in which quarter and petty sessions are held, a dispensary, a 
bridewell, and the ruins of an old castle. The market is held weekly, 
on Friday. Brwree, 4 miles W. by N. from Kilmallock, population 
780, stands in a fertile country watered by the Maigue, and has a 
etty-sessions court and a bet ane 8 The Irish bards used to meet 
-yearly in this place: the last meeting took place in 1746. Oahir- 
conlish, 11 miles by S. from Limerick, and a little south of the 
Limerick Junction railway: population, 485. It contains a church 
and a Roman Catholic chapel. Cahirconlish was formerly a walled 
town, and was defended by four castles, every vestige of which has 
disappeared. Cappamore, a town of 579 inhabitants, is situated at 
the foot of the Slieve-Phelim Mountains, 14 miles E. from Limerick, 
at a short distance north of the Limerick Junction railway, Castle- 
Connell, 7 miles N. from Limerick, population 555, is situated on the 
left bank of the Shannon, close to the fall called the Leap of Doonas, 
The town takes its name from its castle, which was built by Conal, a 
local chieftain, and long inhabited by the O’Briens of Munster; it was 
finally blown up by General Ginkel during the siege of Limerick. 
The ruins cover the summit of an isolated rock in the town, and form 
a very picturesque object. The town of Castle-Connell is very irregu- 
larly built, and consists of an assemblage of cottages, villas, lodging- 
houses, cabins, and inns, to suit the circumstances of the parties who 
frequent it for its scenery and its chalybeate spring, both of which are 
celebrated. Castle-Connell has a petty-sessions court and a dispensary. 
In the angle between the Shannon and the Mulkern are the elegant 
mansion and extensive demesne of Mount Shannon, the residence of 
the Earl of Clare, Croom. Drumcollogher, a village of 757 inhabit- 
ants, is situated at the base of the Mullaghaneirk Mountains, close 
upon the boundary of Cork; it contains a large Roman Catholic 
chapel, Two miles from the is Springfield Castle, the seat of 
Lord Muskerry, G@albally, population 301, is situated at the head of 
the beautiful glen or vale of foes which is screened by the Galtees 
on the south, and the Slieve-na-muck Hills on the north. The village 
contains remains of several ancient ecclesiastical structures. Petty 
sessions ace held in this place. Grn.’ Hospital, population 684, a 
small town 6 miles BE. from Bruff, is famous for its horse- and cattle- 
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fairs, Petty sessions are held in the town. Xilfnane, situated 5 miles 
8. by E. from Kilmallock, population 1413, contains a church and a 
Roman Catholic chapel. In the vicinity are the dilapidated round 
tower and ruined abbey of Ardpatrick, and the remains of Castle 
Oliver, an old seat of the Oliver family, which gave name to the high 
hills among which it stands. Kilfinane has a petty-sessions court, a 
bridewell, and a fever hospital; the town is head-quarters of the 
district ce. Montpellier, a village of 441 inhabitants, stands 
3 miles N. from Castle-Connell, on the left bank of the Shannon, 
opposite the village of O'Brien's Bridge. Pallas-Kenry, a small 
market-town of 613 inhabitants, is situated about 7 miles W. from 
Limerick. Petty sessions are held here. At a short distance on the 
road to Limerick are Elm Park, the seat of Lord Clarina, and Tervoe, 
the fine mansion of W. T. Monsell, Esq., M.P., in the demesne sur- 
rounding which are the extensive ruins of Carrickagonniel Castle, an 
old seat of the O'Briens, kings of Munster. Shanagolden, 23 miles W. 
from Limerick, population 770, has a small church, a Roman Catholic 
chapel, and a petty-sessions court. About a mile east of Shanagolden 
are the fine ruins of Manistir-na-Gillagh Abbey ; and a little south of 
it are the remains of Shanid Castle, one of the ancient strongholds of 
the Desmond branch of the Fitzgeralds, whose motto, ‘Shanid-a-boo’ 
(Shanid for ever), originated with this old warlike residence. This 
castle dates from the 12th century. 

The county of Limerick lies chiefly in the sees of Limerick and 
Emly; but small portions of it belong to the dioceses of Cashel and 
Killaloe. It returns four members to the Imperial Parliament, two 
for the county and two for the city of Limerick. Assizes are held 
in the city of Limerick, where are the county prison, the county 
infirmary, and the district lunatic asylum for the counties of Clare, 
Limerick, and Kerry. Quarter sessions are held in Limerick, Bruff, 
Newcastle, and Rathkeale, in which towns, and in Croom, Glin, and 
Kilfinane, there are bridewells. Petty sessions are held in 22 places. 
The medical charities of the county include, besides those already 
mentioned, fever hospitals in Limerick, Adare, Kilfinane, Newcastle, 
and Rathkeale ; and 32 dispensaries. 

There was one savings bank in the county in 1852, at Limerick: 
the total amount due to depositors on November 20th 1852 was 
93,0372. 8s 5d. The Union workhouses are at Limerick, Kilmallock, 
Newcastle, Rathkeale, Croom, and Glin. The county is the head- 
quarters of the Limerick Military Division, which includes also Clare 
and Galway counties, and parts of Kerry, King’s County, and Tippe- 
rary. A barrack station is at Newcastle, and the staff of the county 
militia is stationed in Limerick city. The county constabulary num- 
bers 667 men and officers, and is distributed into 10 districts, 
comprising 95 stations, of which Limerick is the head-quarters. In 
September 1852 there were 124 National schools in operation, attended 
by 9382 male and 11,565 female scholars. 

History and Antiquities—Prior to the arrival of the English in 
Ireland Limerick constituted part of Thomond. Donald O’Brien 
was prince of this territory at the time of the English invasion, and, 
notwithstanding nts of his lands made by Henry IL, first to the 
family of the Earl of Cornwall, and next to Philip de Braosa, neither 
of whom could get possession, Donald held his princedom till his death 
in 1194, In 1199 King John renewed his father’s grants to the 
De Braosa family, and bestowed the city of Limerick and the cantred 
adjoining on William de Burgho, to whom he committed the custody 
of the city, William de Braosa was afterwards attainted, and his lands 
reverted to the crown. A portion of the forfeited lands, comprising 
the barony of Owneybeg, was then conferred on Theobald Fitz-Walter, 
the ancestor of the Ormonde family, and other portions on Hamo de 
Valois, William Fitz-Adelm de Burgho, and Thomas, son of Maurice 
Fitzgerald, the ancestor of the great family of Desmond, which subse- 
7 2 became possessed of the greater part of the counties of 

imerick, Kerry, Cork, and Waterford. The estates of Gerald, the 
16th earl, who finally forfeited the family property, in the county of 
Limerick alone consisted of 96,165 acres, which were granted among 
twelve individuals, most of whose names are now extinct in the county. 
The forfeitures which ensued after the rebellion of 1641, in which this 
county took a very prominent part, embraced almost the entire 
county, and introduced a numerous new proprietary. The war of the 
Revolution terminated in further forfeitures comprising 14,188 acres, 
The families of Fitzgerald, Rice, Trant, and Brown were the principal 
sufferers. A spirit of insubordination among the peasantry, arising, 
it is said, from the severe exaction of rack-rents, broke out into insur- 
rectionary acts in 1762, 1786, and 1793. These at the time were 
suppressed, and many of the ringleaders executed. In 1815, 1817, 
and finally in 1821-22, the peasantry, from a similar cause, rose in 
arms, and after several severe conflicts with the king’s troops they 
were put down. Great numbers of the peasantry who were taken were 
executed or transported, and the famine of 1828, added to the rigour 
of summary justice, completely broke the spirit of the insurgents. 

Limerick is among the richest of the Irish counties in antiquities, 
several of which have been already mentioned. The cyclopean 
remains, stone circles, pillar stones, and altars, on the banks of the 
beautiful Lough Gur, are so numerous and gigantic as to form one 
of the most magnificent collections of primeval remains in existence. 
Military earthen works are numerous in all parts of the county. The 
largest raths are those at Bruree, Kilpeacon, Pallasgreen, Shanid, and 


Kilfinane. At Carrigeen, near Croom, are the remains of a round 
tower still 50 feet in height, The ruins of religious houses are very 
numerous. . The river Camaigue alone has the ruins of seven ous 
houses on its banks. Manister-Nenagh, the most considerable of 

is the most extensive pile of monastic ruins in Munster. It was 
founded by O’Brien, king of Limerick, in 1148. The entire number 
of such foundations in the county was about 35, chiefly erected by 
members of the house of Desmo Of the castles of the early pro- 
prietors nearly 100 still remain. Of these the most remarkable are— 
Croom Castle and Shanid Castle, which have been already mentioned. 
Cappagh Castle, near the hamlet of Crongh, 4 miles from Adare, on the 
high road from Limerick to Rathkeale, was another seat of the Fitz- 
geralds, Part of the keep, 100 feet high, is still stan It is 
remarkable for the superior style in which it is built, the quoin-stones 
being polished. At Castle-Connell are the ruins of a noble castle, a 
seat of the O’Briens. Carrickagonniel Castle, another stronghold of 
the O'Briens, is boldly situated on a basaltic rock rising su 

from the plain to a height of several hundred feet above the left 

of the Shannon. It was blown up in the war of the Revolution; but, 
although 84 barrels of gunpowder were exploded under it, two of the 
towers are still tolerably perfect. , 

LIMERICK, Ireland, the capital of the county of Limerick, a city, 
a municipal and parliamentary borough, a sea-port, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, is situated on the Shannon, in 52° 40’ N, lat., 8° 35’ 
W. long., distant 1194 miles W.S.W. from Dublin by road; 129 miles 
by the Great Southern and Western, and the Limerick and Waterford 
railways. In 1851 the population of the city was 53,448. The 
borough is governed by 10 aldermen and 30 councillors, one of whom 
is mayor; and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. 
Limerick Poor-Law Union comprises 34 electoral divisions, with an 
area of 177,951 acres, and a population in 1851 of 110,628, P 

The town is built on both sides of the Shannon, and on King’s 
Island, a tract about a mile long and from a quarter to half a 
broad, lying nearly north and south, with the main stream on its west 
side, Englishtown, the oldest part of the city, occupies the southern 
end of the island. On the west it is connected by Thomond-bridge 
with Thomond-gate, a suburb of considerable extent on the county 
Clare side of the Shannon. Irishtown, which is next in yg n.d 
Englishtown, lies to the south of it on the left bank of the er 
branch of the Shannon, which is called the Abbey, or Salmon Weir 
River. Newtown Pery, which has sprung up within the last sixty years, 
extends to the south-west of Irishtown, on a gentle elevation along the 
left bank of the reunited river. 

The ancient city of Limerick is by some supposed to be the Regia 
of Ptolemeus. It was a place of some note in the 5th cen when 
visited by Patrick. The Danes made their first attempt on Limerick 
in 812; and, although repeatedly baffled, succeeded about the middle 
of the century in getting possession of the place. Towards the close 
of the 10th century they were reduced by the celebrated Brian 
Boroimhe, and rendered tributary to the kings of Munster, The 
effectual introduction of English government did not take place till 
the time of Henry IL [Lmrertck, tent of.] King John in 1210 
visited Limerick, and caused Thomond-bridge to be erected over the 
Shannon, the castle of Limerick to be built, and established a mint in 
the city. Great numbers of English settlers now arrived, and the city 
continued to prosper until the invasion of Ireland by Edward Bruce, 
who burned the suburbs in 1314, and during the winter of 1316 made 
Limerick the rendezvous for his Irish allies. On the termination of 
this war the fortifications of the town were increased. In the wars 
succeeding the rebellion of 1641 the city was seized by the Roman 
Catholics, became the head-quarters of their supreme council, and was 
for several years the scene of great commotion and outrage. In 1651 
it surrendered to the army of the Parliament under General Ireton. 
At the Revolution Limerick declared for King James. After the 
battle of the Boyne and the flight of James it was unsuccessfully 
besieged by King William. In the following the town was 
invested by the army of William, under General Ginkel. The b ¢ 
having been closely pressed for some weeks proposed an arm! 
when negotiations were opened, which terminated, on the 3rd of 
October, in the si of the celebrated treaty of Limerick. 

The city Sow hens slowly to recover from the effects of these 
repeated disasters. In 1697 the castle in the Irishtown was thrown 
down, and a market-house erected on its site; and in 1717 the Abbey 
River was partly quayed in, About 1760, besides several new roads, 
a canal was commenced, by which the Shannon was rendered navigable 
to Killaloe. In 1761 a commodious bridge was erected between 
Englishtown and the southern bank of the main river. In 1796 the 
buildings of the Irishtown began to extend along the southern bank of 
the main river, on an open elevated plot of ground called South Prior’s 
Land, or Newtown Pery. This division now constitutes the best part 
of Limerick, and is justly considered one of the most elegant towns in 
Ireland. Englishtown is closely built, with confused lines of narrow 
and irregular streets. It has been deserted by the wealthier classes, 
and although it still contains several important gin yA P presents 
a general appearance of wretchedness and decay. The older part of 
Irishtown is similar in character, but on the whole it is better built 
and inhabited, and contains several straight and well-formed s 
especially in the line of the Dublin road, and at the south-east side 
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the town, where it has been much improved by a considerable extension. 
The streets of Newtown Pery, which intersect each other at right 

spacious and airy, well lighted and paved, and contain 
many handsome shops and dwelling- The principal street, 
running from the New-bridge, which connects it with Englishtown, 
inating in a double crescent, presents a fine line of buildings, 


streets are generally well paved ; the supply of water is from elevated 
to which the water is raised by steam power. 


following: St. Mary’s cathedral, founded in 1180, and rebuilt in 1490, 
in the centre of Englishtown. It is a venerable 
high. St. 1 
the former cathedral, is situated on an elevated open plot 
north of Englishtown, overlooking the Shannon, There are 
4 Episcopal chapels, one of which is attached to the Blind 
Asylum ; 4 parochial and 3 conventual Roman Catholic chapels ; also 
for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, P. i Inde- 
on and Quakers. The Limerick Institution, founded in 1829, 
an 


The harbour extends about 1600 yards in length, by 150 yards in 
breadth. It has from 2 feet to 9 feet at low-water, and 19 feet at 
spring tide, when vessels of 600 tons can moor at the quays, There. 
are about 1600 yards of quayage and wharfage running irregularly 
along the Abbey River and the main stream of the Shannon, to a weir 
thrown across the river towards the lower end of Newtown Pery. 
Between Wellesley-bridge and the custom-house is a large floating 
dock, and near the lower end of the island is one 300 yards in length, 
called the Long Dock. <A lateral cut with a swing bridge, at the 
south end of Wellesley-bridge, admits vessels to the upper quays, and 
to the works in Abbey River, which connect the harbour with the 
canals of the Limerick navigation. 

On 31st December, 1853, the number of vessels registered as 
belonging to the port of Limerick was 59 under 50 tons, amounting 
to 1761 tons, and 40 above 50 tons, amounting to 10,315 tons; and 
one steam-vessel of 300 tons. The number and tonnage of vessels 
entered and cleared at the port during 1853 were as follows, namely :— 
Inwards 564 sailing-vessels of 89,530 tons, and 81 steam-vessels of 
21,228 tons; outwards, 529 sailing-vessels of 76,763 tons, and 80 steam- 
vessels of 21,168 tons. The amount of customs duties received at the 
port in 1851 was 159,7811. 8s. 2d. : 

Limerick is the head-quarters of the South-western Military District, 
and contains several barracks, One, consisting of three sides of a 


extensive library attached to it. There are several National 

and Free schools ; a district Diocesan school, and schools supported by 

the Nuns of the Presentation Convent, and by the Monastic Society of 
Christian Brothers. 

The exchange was built in 1778, and has a commodious hall and 

handsome portico. The city court-house stands near the Abbey 

River ; the county court-house, which stands towards the main stream 


very 

1808 at a cost of 12,0007. It is quadran , built of hewn stone, 
and has a fine portico of four Roman ic columns. The chief 
lic buildings of Irishtown are the corn- and butter-markets, the 
hall and the fever-hospital. At the southern extremity of the 
new bridge which leads from Englishtown into Newtown-Pery, facing 
the main river, is the new custom-house, a handsome structure, built 
in 1769. The Chamber of Commerce was erected in 1805. On 
Charlotte quay, is the assembly-house, built in 1770, now converted 
into a theatre. In the southern suburbs is the new county jail, erected 
in 1821 at a cost of 25,0007. It consists of a central polygonal tower, 
60 feet high, surrounded by 5 diverging ranges of prison buildings, 
and having a fine Dorie entrance in front. Near it is the County 
Lunatic (co Snag eceaiageed of nearly 30,000/., and opened in 

1821 for 150 patients. 
haritable institutt are, the County Limerick i - 
's hospital and City of Limerick i » erected by Siz 
in 1829, and chiefly supported by the Limerick 
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in March, 1837 ; the City of Limerick dis- 
; the Lim: asylum for blind females; the house of ag ae 
Founded in 1774; the fever and lock hospital, founded by 
Hartstonge in 1781; the lying-in hospital, opened in 1812; Hall’s 
almshouses, founded by Dr. Jeremy Hall in the early part of the last 
century; the corporation almshouse, for reduced widows; the St. 
George’s Widows’ asylum; Mrs. Villiers’s almshouses, also for widows, 
erected in 1826; and several minor charities. A savings bank has 


been in operation since 1820. 
About a mile above the city, the river is crossed by Athlunkard- 

bridge, a fine structure of five large elliptic arches. Wellesley-bridge, 
the same form and number of each 70 feet in span, con- 
the east end of Newtown Pery with the county Clare side of 
the river. It was completed in 1827 at a cost of 60,000/. Thomond- 
7 : 

is 
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ee ee the corporation at an expense of 
12, the end of this bridge 
Limerick 
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square, and affording accommodation for 400 men, stands within the 
remains of King John’s Castle. There are a fine new barrack near 
Newtown Pery, one for artillery in Irishtown, and another forinfantry 
in St. John’s Square. 

The assizes for the county are held in Limerick, also quarter and 
petty sessions. The mayor holds a court of conscience for pleas 
under 40s., and the assistant barrister holds a civil bill court for the 
county. Fairs are held on Easter Tuesday, July 4th, August 4th, 
and December 4th, The market-days are Wednesday and Saturday. 

The see of Limerick is in the archiepiscopal province of Dublin; 
it comprises a large part of Limerick, and a small portion of Clare. 
It contains 56 benefices. The chapter consists of a dean, precentor, 
chancellor, treasurer, archdeacon, and 11 prebendaries. The diocese 
in 1663 was united to that of Ardfert and Aghadoe, The annual 
revenue of the united diocese is 49737. The bishop’s palace is situated 
in the New Town of Limerick, overlooking the Shannon, 3 
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LIMOGES, a city in France, capital of the department of Haute- 
Vienne, is situated on the summit and slope of a hill on the right 
bank of the Vienne, which is here crossed by three bridges, 236 miles 
S. by W. from Paris, in 45° 49’ 52" N. lat., 1° 15’ 35" E. long., and 
had 37,010 inhabitants in the commune according to the census of 
1851. It was the chief town of the Celtic tribe Lemovices, to whom 
both the town and the province of Limousin owe their names. It 
was called Augustoritum by the Romans, under whom it was a place 
of considerable importance, and became in the 3rd century the seat of 
abishop. It was at the convergence of several Roman roads. There 
was an amphitheatre, said to have been built by the emperor Trajan, 
of which were sufficient remains in 1713 to admit of a plan being 
drawn; it was about 1500 feet in circumference, It was entirely 
destroyed in 1714, in order to form the Place d'Orsay. There are 
now no Roman remains at Limoges in good preservation, except a 
subterraneous aqueduct, which conveys the water of a fountain in the 
upper part of the town. In the 5th century Limoges came into the 
power of the Visigoths ; and was successively pillaged or destroyed by 
the Franks and by the Northmen. It was ceded to the English by 
the treaty of Bretigny, and formed part of the great principality of 
Aquitaine under Edward the Black Prince. The people of Limoges 
were persuaded by their bishop to revolt from Edward, one of whose 
last exploits (A.D. 1370) was the capture of the town. Irritated by 
treachery, the prince put three thousand of the inhabitants, men, 


arch, | women, and children, to the sword, 


and lofty 
‘ve irregular arches, 
possesses various important branches of productive 
industry. The manufacture of lace, introduced in 1829, has » pps 
increased, and gives employment to a considerable number of females. 


breweries, distilleries ; 
and a patent slip for vessels of 500 tons. The interests of mani 
tures and trade are attended to by the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Perec nmnesation, end. the. Trustem) tog. premotion of 


The trade of Limerick has increased with the growth of the city. 


; part of the 
Limerick, Clare, Tipperary, Cork, and it has since 
the termination of the civil wars been, next to Cork, the chief sea- 


id 15 elected each year to serve for two years, by whom are ted 
Sisleldent engineer, harbour Lary Aes ei 


Limoges is built on a hill which commands a prospect of the 
delightful valley of the Vienne. The older part of the town consists 
of narrow and steep streets, with timber-framed houses: the more 
modern part contains broad and straight streets, two handsome squares, 
several excellent houses, new boulevards, and a number of public 
fountains. Of the public edifices the principal are the town-hall, the 
cathedral of St.-Etienne, a fine gothic edifice of the 13th century; the 
churches of St,-Michel-des-Lions, and St.-Pierre-du-Queyroix ; the 
episcopal and the beautiful fountain of Aigouléne. The public 
library of 12,000 volumes, the cavalry barracks, the prefect’s residence, 
the theatre, and the hospitals also deserve notice. There is a great 
monthly cattle market, and nine yearly fairs are held. 

Limoges is the seat of a bishop, whose diocese includes the depart- 
ments of Creuse and Haute-Vienne ; and of a High Court, the juris- 
diction of which comprehends the departments of Haute-Vienne, 
Corréze, and Creuse. It has tribunals of instance and of commerce, 
a college, a mint, an ecclesiastical college, and several charitable 
institutions. A great number of books are printed at Limoges; and 
the manufacture of fine and coarse woollen-cloth, paper, porcelain, 
and crucibles is important. Flannel, cotton handkerchiefs, glue, nails, 
woollen-yarn, room-paper, articles in papier-miché, &c., are also made. 
There is besides a considerable commerce in corn, chestnuts, wine, 
brandy, liqueurs, iron, copper, tin, kaolin, &c. 
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LIMOUSIN, or LiMostN, an old province of France, now forms the 
departments of Corrize and Haute-Vienne. It was watered by the 
Vienne, one of the tributaries of the Loire, and by the Dordogne, 
and its tributaries the Isle and the Vezdre, all belonging to the system 
of the Garonne, The province was divided into two parts by the 
Vexdre—Upper Limousin, which was to the north-west of that river, 
and had Limoges for its capital: and Lower Limousin, of which the 
chief towna were Brives and Tulle, Limoges was also the capital of 
the whole province. 

This district was anciently inhabited by the Lemovices, a Celtic 
people. In the division of Gaul into provinces, Limousin was included 
in Aquitania. It formed part of the dominions of the Visigoths till 
the overthrow of Alaric II. by Clovis at the battle of Vouillé It 
was subsequently under the government of the dukes of Aquitaine, 
from whom it was taken by Pepin-le-Bref. It was afterwards included 
in the great duchy of Guienne, under which Limoges, its capital, became 
the head of a vice-county. It was in a quarrel with Ademar V., viscount 
of Limoges, that Richard L (Caur-de-Lion), king of England and duke 
of Guienne, lost his life, being shot with an arrow as he was besieging 
the castle of Chalus in Limousin, The p ion of Li in was 
subsequently disputed by the kings of England, as dukes of Guienue, 
and the kings of France. It afterwards came by marriage into the 
hands of the dukes of Bretagne, and later still into those of the counts 
of Albret. It was inherited by Henri [V. from his mother Jeanne 
d’Albret, and was by him united to the French crown. 

LIMOUX. [Avpzg. 

LINARES. [Jaey, 

LINCOLN, the county town of Lincolnshire, a city, a county of 
itself, a municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, is situated on the left bank of the river Witham, in 
53° 14’ N. lat, 0° 32’ W. long., distant 132 miles N. by W. from 
London by road, and 140 miles by the Great Northern railway vii 
Boston. The population of the borough in 1851 was 17,536. Th: 
borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, one of whom 
is mayor, and returns 2 members to the Imperial Parliament. There 
are 13 parishes ; the livings are in the archd y and di of 
Lincoln. Lincoln Poor-Law Union contains 86 parishes and townships, 
with an area of 149,218 acres, and a population in 1851 of 42,003. 

Lincoln was a place of considerable importance under the Romans: 
the existing vestiges of their residence here are noticed under the 
county. In the time of the Saxons and of the Danes it was also a 
place of consequence. At the time of the Conquest it was one of the 
most important places in the kingdom, and the emporium of, a consi- 
derable trade. William the Conqueror ordered the erection of a 
strong castle here in 1086. The prosperity of the place appears to 
ere ba further promoted in the time of an L. by clearing out 
the Fosse Dyke, and making it again available for navigation. This 
inland communication, with the navigation of the river Witham, ren- 
dered the situation of Lincoln peculiarly favourable for commerce, 
The town was incorporated by charter of Henry If. In the reign of 
Stephen the empress Maud was besieged here by the king, who took 
the city, but the empress escaped. In 1141 Stephen besieged Lincoln, 
but was defeated in an action near the town, and was taken prisoner 
by the Earl of Gloucester, natural brother of the empress. In the 
civil wars of the reign of John the town was taken by Gilbert de 
Gaunt, one of the barons in the interest of Louis, dauphin of France, 
who had created him Earl of Lincoln. The castle however held out 
for the king. After the death of John, a battle was fought here 
between the royalists and the adherents of the dauphin, in which the 
latter were entirely defeated. The battle was fought June 4, 1218. 
Lincoln sent members to Parliament in the reign of Henry III. John 
of Gaunt, son of Edward ILL, in whose hands the castle was for some 
time, effected on it considerable improvements. In the civil war of 
Charles I. the city, the cathedral, and the castle having been occupied 
by the Royalists, were stormed by the Parliamentarians under the 
of Manchester in May 1644, Of the castle little more than the gate- 
re is now standing. 

he city is built on the southern slope and at the foot of a hill, on 
the summit of which is the cathedral. The town is irregularly laid 
out. The streets are well paved, lighted with gas, and supplied with 
water from public conduits. The lighting, watching, sewerage, &c., 
are aiphaerg for by a local act of a somewhat stringent character. 

The most important of the public buildings is the Cuthedral, which 
is one of the finest of the English cathedrals, and is advantageously 
situated on the summit of the hill; it may be seen for many miles 
across the flat country to the south-east or south-west; the three 
towers have at a distance a very fine effect, It has been erected at 
different periods, and combines various styles, the predominant is early 
English, of a remarkably rich and beautiful character. The nave is 
very fine, and the piers in this part are peculiarly rich; and though 
the side aisles are unusually narrow, the effect of the whole is excellent. 
The western front, which embraces the width of the nave and aisles 
with the side chapels or western transepta, is partly Norman, partl 
early English: it has two towers whose height from the nd 
180 feet, There were formerly spires upon these, of the height of 
101 feet, but these were taken down more than 40 years ago; there 
are still pinnacles at the corners of the towers, At each angle of the 


erie | 


Over the central doorway of the west front are several statues of 
kings of England, from the Conquest to Edward IIL, under decorated 
canopies, e central or great transepts are chiefly in 

English style. At the ends of the transepts are circular wi 
that at the end of the south transept is one of the finest ci 
ro | English style remaining. The Galilee court, or po 
to the west side of the south transept, and the cha 
aisle of the same, have intricate and beautiful m: 
general composition is excellent. At the intersection 
septs with the nave and choir is the central tower, 53 
300 feet high, with pinnacles at the corners. The choir is 
elaborate composition ; it is separated from the nave by a rich 
screen, The eastern end of the choir, with the Lady Chapel, is 
transition — between the early English and decorated, of — 
beauty and interest. It has a fine east window, of eight lights. - ‘ 


are two transepts to the east of the agg oe 
several chapels in different inde 
length within the buttresses 524 feet; 


are as follows :— Exterior 
interior length 482 feet; width of the cathedral 80 feet; 
the vaulting of the nave 80 feet; width of the western front 174 feet. 
Exterior length of the principal transept 250 feet, interior 222 feet; 
width 66 feet. Smaller or eastern transept— 170 feet ; 
including the side chapels, 44 feet. The old bell, called Tom 
coln, which was cast in 1610, and hung in the northernmost 
west towers, became cracked in 1827, and being broken up it 
with six other bells, was recast into the present and 
quarter bells by Mr. Mears of London, and placed im the Rood 
central) tower in 1835. The new bell is 6 feet 104 inches in 
at the mouth, and weighs 5 tons 8 ewt. 

On the north side of the cathedral are the cloisters with the 
house. The cloisters inclose a quadrangle of 118 feet b 
three sides remain in their original state, and are of 
work; over the fourth (the north) side is a lib 
Honeywood in the latter part of the 17th eaubaty,” The 
tains a collection of books, and some curious specimens of 
antiquities. In the inclosure of the cloisters, some feet 
surface, is a handsome tesselated pavement. From the 
the cloisters isthe entrance to the chapter-house, a lofty 
decagon, with a groined roof supported by a central pillar. Its 
diameter is 60 feet 6 inches. The cathedral contains numerous monu- 
ments; many others which formerly existed have been removed or 
totally destroyed at and since the time of the Reformation. 
dean, precentor, chancellor, and sub-dean have residences. 
bishop’s palace was demolished during the civil wars; the ruins 
on the south side of the cathedral. modern house has 
on part of the site, in which the bishop resides when at Lincoln. 
deanery is an ancient building : and near it is another ancient build- 
ing, ¢ rs the = pe formerly — residence of the chancellor 
of the diocese. e vicars’ college once formed a of 7 
at present there remain only four houses inbabttea hy the feta Thee 
is an ancient gateway yet standing. : 

The see of Lincoln was removed from Dorchester on the bank of 
the Thames, and the seat of the bishopric was placed at Lincoln. The 
diocese of Lincoln includes the counties of Lincoln and Nottingham, 
aud is divided into the archdeaconries of Lincoln, Nottingham and 
Stow. The chapter consists of three archdeacons, a dean, or, 
chancellor, sub-dean, 4 minor canons, and 41 canons non-resident, 
The number of benefices is 793. The income of the bishop is 40002, 

Besides the cathedral there are in the city 13 ch of the 
Establishment, about one fourth of the number said to have been 
standing at the time of the Reformation. The old churches are mostly 
small and much mutilated, com generally the remains of 
edifices, Three of the churches have Norman towers. Six of 
churches were rebuilt in a very mean manner during the last I 
St. Peter’s church, a structure, erected in 1723, is a spacious 
classic pile. A church, dedicated to St. Nicholas, has 
erected at the northern end of the town: it is in the 
style, with a tower and spire at the south-westangle of the nave. E 

esleyan Methodists and Independents have each two chapels; and 
the Primitive Methodists, General and Particular Baptists, 
of Huntingdon’s Connexion, Roman Catholics, Unitarians, and Quakers 
have each a place of worship. The Free Grammar school was 
modelled in 1851; it is under the care of a head master and three 
under masters, and had 86 scholars in 1853. The Diocesan Publie 
school is held in a handsome Tudor building, erected in 1885. There 
are National, British, Wesleyan, Roman Catholic, and Infant ‘ 
and a girls school. The Permanent Stock library, established abo 
40 back, has a valuable collection of books, num about 
11,000 volumes, md = so members in — There are in the city 
a mens mut provement society, a mechanics institute, 
which bad 349 members in 1851, a museum, in which are y 
principal benevolent - 
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the Trent, as far up as Gainsborough. 
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imposing pile erected from a design by Sir R. Smirke ; the assembly 
— 3 and — a plain edifice. The Midland railway station 
has a good portico; the Great Northern station is a handsome Tudor 
structure. There are a large meat market, a spacious covered market 
for butter, poultry, and eggs, another for vopuelias &c. The corn 
within the last eight years, a Grecian portico on 

a rusti basement. The principal trade of the town is in flour: 
there are several large steam flour-mills. A considerable trade is 
carried on in corn and wool, chiefly with Yorkshire. An extensive 
actory of steam-engines employs a large number of hands. 

There are several breweries, The railways and the canal uniting the 
am with the Trent, afford considerable facilities for trade. Friday 


sessions, and a county court are held in the city. : 

Lincoln abounds in monastic and other remains of ancient architec- 
ture. The most ancient and in many respects most remarkable 
antiquity is the Roman gate, of which the principal arch and a postern 
remain. There are several gateways of English architecture, as the 
Chequer or Exchequer Gate in the Cathedral Close, and the Stonebow 
in the High-street: the remains of a fort called Lucy Tower; a tower 
0 meomporsient in a modern house called the Priory, 
and several other buildi The Gray Friars is a large oblong build- 
ing, the lower story of which lies some feet below the surface of the 

und; part of the upper story, formerly the chapel, is now used 
Men Hees ashosl- pnd 200 remeining part as a library. The remains of 
of Gaunt’s Palace and of a building called John of Gaunt’s 
Stables present some interesting Norman and early English features. 
In the gable of the palace isa beautiful oriel window. Asmall chapel 
in the richest decorated style is now used as the reseryoir of a public 
conduit, The town-hall is an ancient chamber over a castellated 
ay of the time of Henry VIIL, which crosses High-street. 

LINCOLN, PORT. [Avsrratt,) 

LINCOLNSHIRE, an English county, bounded N. by the swstuary 
of the Humber, which separates it from Yorkshire; N.W. by York- 
shire; W. by Nottinghamshire, from which it is partly separated by 
the Trent; S.W. by the counties of Leicester and Rutland; S. by 
Risthamytenshice ; §.E. by the counties of Cambridge and Norfolk, 
from the last of which it is separated by the Cross Keys Wash ; and 
E. by the North Sea, or German Ocean, Its form is irregular, having 
its greatest length from north to south, 75 miles, from the Humber 
near the town of Barton to the Welland, near Market Deeping ; and 
segues bani. 50 miles, from the junction of the three counties 
of York, Notti and Lincoln, to the sea at Saltfleet. The area 
is estimated at 2776 square miles, or 1,776,738 acres. The population 
in®1841 was 362,602; in 1851 it was 407,222. In size Lincolnshire is 
the second English county, Yorkshire only exceeding it. It is com- 

between 52° 39’ and 53° 43’ N, lat., 0° 22’ E. and 0° 56’ 

. long. 


 Coasi-line-—The coast from the Welland to the Humber forms a 
curve convex to the sea, and is low and marshy, 


: 


J oy hae pag uire the protection of asea-wall or bank. The 
present bank is more advanced towards the ocean than what is termed 
the old or Roman bank, and a considerable extent of land is thus 
The estuary of the Wash is occupied for the most part by 
sand-banks, dry at low water. Between these banks the streams 
which flow into the estuary have their channels. Two wide spaces, 
of deeper water, between the banks afford horage to 
The opening near the Norfolk coast is termed Lynn Well or 
Deeps, though in some maps the name of Lynn Deeps is given 
to the eastern channel of-the Ouse. The opening near the Lincoln- 
shire coast is called Boston Deeps; it forms a long narrow anchorage, 
sheltered to seaward by Long Sand, Dog’s Head, and Outer Knock, a 
of sand-banks which run parallel to the coast to Skegness, north 

of Wainfleet. The water in Boston Deeps is from 3 to 8 fathoms deep. 
The coast between Boston and Wainfleet is oceupied by a line of salt- 
marshes. There are other salt-marshes along the mstnary of the 


Humber. 

Surface and ical Character—A considerable part of Lincoln- 
shire consists of alluvium, constituting a vast extent of flat or marsh 
land, from the border of which the subjacent strata rise and form 

2 ively elevated tracts, The alluvial soil occupies nearly the 
¥ of the coast, It skirts the bank of the Humber, and that of 
West of the Trent it spreads 
Sine Waste, or Thorne Level, from the midst of which rises 


Isle of Axholme. This level was anciently occupied by a vast 

Isle of.) West of the Wash the alluvium 
extends Wainfleet to the river Witham. It spreads in 
breadth 3 or 4 miles from each bank nearly up to Lincoln, where it 


is contracted to a narrow strip. Southward from the Witham the 
alluvium occupies half the breadth of the county. 

From Barton-upon-Humber to Burgh, near Wainfleet, extends a line 
of chalk downs, called the Wolds of Lincolnshire. These downs form 
part of the great chalk formation which extends through England, 
from Flamborough Head in Yorkshire to the coast of Dorsetshire. 
The length of the Lincolnshire Wolds is about 47 miles, their average 
breadth 6 miles, their greatest breadth 13 miles. The chalk is found 
extending under the alluvium in the marshes round the Wolds. 
Along the coast by Saltfleet are natural outlets of water called pro- 
vincially ‘blow wells,’ deep circular pits, which furnish a continual 
flow of water, and are vulgarly reputed to be unfathomable; they are 
P d to communicate with the chalk. The Wolds have their 
steepest escarpment towards the west, on which side the greensand 
crops out and forms a narrow belt, skirting the chalk from Barton to 
Burgh. The iron-sand occupies a narrow belt of land west of the 
greensand, These two formations constitute a range of hills extending 
from north-west, near Market Rasen, to south-east, near Spilsby, 
running nearly parallel to the Wolds. 

Westward of the iron-sand extends a wide flat, watered towards the 
north by the Ancholme, and towards the south by the Witham, 
occupied chiefly by the Oxford or clunch clay. The breadth of this 
district near the Humber is about 3 miles, east of Lincoln 15 miles, 
and between Sleaford and Spilsby 25 miles; but in this part it is 
partially covered by the marshes of the Witham. The elevation of 
this stratum scarcely exceeds that of the adjacent fens, It has been 
penetrated to the depth of nearly 500 feet. The low district of the 
Oxford clay forms a large central valley separating the Wolds, with 
the adjacent hills, from the higher grounds formed of the oolitic 
strata, which extend southward through the county from the marshes 
which line the Humber: they are bounded on the east by a line 
drawn by Lincoln (where the oolites subside, forming a narrow gap of 
a mile or two wide, oceupied by the Witham and the adjacent marshes), 
Sleaford, and Bourne to Uffington. This range of high land has its 
steepest escarpment, called Cliffe Row, on the western side, south of 
Lincoln, The eastern side of this range of hills consists, from Barton 
to Lincoln, chiefly of the great oolite; and south of Lincoln of the 
cornbrash and great oolite, separated by a thick bed of clay. The 
west side is occupied by the inferior division of the Oolitic formations. 
Several stone-quarries are opened between Sleaford and Grantham, 

The Lias formation occupies nearly all the rest of the county. 
Commencing at the Humber, it proceeds due south to Lincoln, south- 
ward of which it pervades almost all the western side of the county. 
It is conterminous on its éastern side with the oolitic formations, from 
beneath which it crops out. The north-western corner of the county 
is occupied by the new red-sandstone or red marl. It is covered all 
round the Isle of Axholme (which is composed of red marl) by the 
alluvium of the Thorne Level, Hatfield Chase, and the contiguous 
marsh-lands. Gypsum occurs plentifully in this formation in the 
Isle of Axholme and on the border of the Trent; and there are saline 
mineral springs in the neighbourhood of Gainsborough. 

Hydrography and Communications.—The Trent touches the border 
of the county nearly midway between Newark and Gainsborough, and 
for about 16 miles separates the counties of Lincoln and Nottingham ; 
from below Gainsborough to its junction with the Yorkshire Ouse its 
course of 19 miles is almost entirely within the border of Lincolnshire, 
This river is navigable throughout the part which belongs to this 
county ; and vessels of 150 tons can ascend to Gainsborough, where 
the river is crossed by a bridge. The Idle, which comes from Notting- 
hamshire, or rather the Bykerdike or Vicardyke, a cut from the Idle, 
skirts the southern boundary of the Isle of Axholme, and falls into 
the Trent a little below Gainsborough on the left bank. The Byker- 
dyke and the Idle are navigable from East Retford. The old river 
Thorne, another affluent of the Trent, skirts the Isle of Axholme on 
the north-west, and cuts (not navigable), distinguished as the New 
River Idle, and the New Thorne, pass from the rivers after which 
they are named through Axholme Isle into the Trent. 

The Ancholme rises near the village of Spridlington, between Lincoln 
and Market Rasen, and flows north-east 6 miles to Bishop Briggs, when 
it is joined by the little river Rase from near Market Rasen. re the 
navigation commences, and the stream is carried in an almost direct 
line by an artificial cut, about 20 miles long, into the Humber, a short 
distance west of Barton. This river serves to drain the marshes 
through which it flows, The Ancholme carries off the drainage of 
the valley between the Wolds and the oolite or stonebrash hills. The 
Tetney rises from the south-western escarpment of the Wolds, between 
Binbrook and Market Rasen, and flows by Binbrook and Tetney into 
the German Ocean between Grimsby and Saltfleet, about 22 miles. 
The mouth has been made navigable, the Louth Navigation entering the 
sea there. The Zudd rises near the south-west escarpment of the chalk 
range. It is formed by the junction of two or three brooks which 
unite above Louth and flow north-east into the German Ocean by 
several arms, one of which enters the sea by Grainthorpe sluice between 
Tetney and Saltfleet, another near North Somercotes, and a third at 
Saltfleet. The length of the Ludd is about 18 miles, The Louth 
Navigation consists partly of this river and partly of an artificial cut 
from the village of Alvingham to the mouth of the Tetney river: the 
navigation is about 14 miles long. The Withern, or Withern Hau, 
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rises near Ashby Puerorum, and flows north-east into the sea at Salt- 
fleet, where its wstuary receives one of the arms of the Ludd: its 
length is about 24 miles, In the upper part of its course it is called 
the Calceby Beck. The Steeping rises near Ashby Puerorum, and 
flows south-east, not far from Spilsby, 20 miles into the sea. 

South of Wainfleet the Fen district commences: and from the 
extensive system of draining that has been carried on, the hydrograpby 
of the county becomes very complicated. We must therefore compre- 
hend the natural and artificial hydrography in one view, from the 
impossibility of drawing exactly the line of demarcation between them. 
The Witham, the most important river in the county, rises near the 
village of Thistleton, just within the border of Rutlandshire, but 
almost immediately enters Lincolnshire, flowing northward to the 
town of Grantham, and receiving by the way several brooks. Below 
Grantham the river flows generally northward to Lincoln; two or 
three miles of its course in this part are on the border of the county, 
which it separates from Nottinghamshire; the rest is within the 
county. A few miles above Lincoln it receives on the right bank the 
little river Brant, nearly 15 miles long, from Brandon, north of 
Grantham. At Lincoln the river turns eastward, and flows to the 
neighbourhood of Bardney Abbey, where it receives the united stream 
of the Langworth River and the South Beck. The ree ty source 
of this stream (the Langworth) is in the chalk hills between Market 
Rasen and Louth, and its whole course is about 18 miles. From the 
junction of the Langworth the Witham flows south-east to the neigh- 
bourhood of Tattershall, where it receives, on the left bank, the river 
Bain; and on the right bank the Sleaford River, or Kyme Eau. The 
Bain rises in the chalk hills at Ludford, between Market Rasen and 
Louth, and flows southward by Horncastle and Tattershall, about 


along an old Roman road for many miles; and then turning north by 
east runs by Glanford Brigg to Barton, on the right bank of the 
Humber, opposite Hull. The Louth and Boston road branches off 
from the above just before it enters Lincolnshire, and passing throu 
the opposite extremity of the town of Deeping, runs by Spalding, 
Boston, and Spilsby to Louth ; from whence a road runs onward to 
Great Grimsby on the Sea. The Great North road enters the county 
at Stamford, and runs north-north-west by Grantham into Notting- 
hamshire, There are numerous roads of minor importance. 

The Boston branch of the Great Northern railway enters the ae 
at St. James Deeping, east of Market Deeping, and runs north by 
past Spalding to Boston, where it turns north-west past Tattershall 
to Lincoln and Gainsborough, joining at that place the Manchester 
and Sheffield railway: a short branch diverges at Saxelby west to the 
Manchester line. From Boston the line is continued ina 
northern direction, mainly by the East Lincolnshire line, at a short 
dist from the coast, past Alford and Louth to Great Grimsby. 


26 miles: it receives the Waring, Scrivelsby, and Enderby Becks. 
There is a navigation 11 miles long, partly artificial, partly natural, 
from the Witham up to Horncastle. The Sleaford rises near Ancaster, 
and flows north-east by Sleaford and South Kyme into the Witham, 
about 22 miles: there is a navigable channel 134 miles long, partly 
natural, partly artificial, from the Witham up to Sleaford. From the 
junction of these streams the Witham flows by an artificial cut to 
Boston, below which town it flows in its natural bed into the Wash. 
The whole length of the Witham is nearly 80 miles, for about half of 
which it is navigable. At Lincoln it communicates with the Fosse 
Dyke, and below that with the Horncastle and Sleaford Navigation ; 
there are also numerous cuts connected with it for the purpose of 
draining the fens. 

The Welland rises in Northamptonshire, and flows along the border 
of that county, which it divides successively from Leicestershire, 
Rutlandshire, and Lincolnshire. It first touches the border of Lincoln- 
shire just above Stamford, whence it flows to Deeping and Crow- 
land, where what is termed the Old Welland runs northward to 
Spalding, while another arm called the Shire Drain proceeds along the 
border of the county into the Wash at the mouth of the Nene. From 
Spalding the Old Welland is conveyed in a direct line by an artificial 
channel into the Wash. There is a navigation up to Stamford. 
Between that town and Deeping there is a canal by the side of the 
natural stream: below Deeping the natural channel is employed for 
about 2 miles; and then there is a navigable cut to Spalding, The 
navigation is about 28 miles long from Stamford to the Wash. The 
Glen rises between Grantham and Folkingham, and flows south by 
Corby to Barbolm, not far from Stamford; in this part of its course 
it crosses 4 projecting corner of the county of Rutland. From the 
junction of a small stream at Wilsthorpe the Glen flows north-east 
into the Wash at the mouth of the Welland. Its whole length is 
about 36 miles. A small rivulet which joins the Glen has been made 
navigable for 34 miles up to the town of Bourne; and below the 
junction of this rivulet the Glen is navigable for about 12 miles, 

A general account of the great Fen district of England, and of the 
changes which it has undergone, is given under Beprorp Levet. Of 
the cuts and drains in the Lincolnshire Fens the Car Dyke, which 
skirts the western border of the fens, commences in the Welland 
between Stamford and Deeping, and runs northward nearly 35 miles 
into the fens of the Witham, with the drainage of which it is con- 
nected. This canal is supposed to be of Roman origin: it is 60 feet 
wide, and has on each side a wide flat bank. The South Forty-Foot 
is cut from the Glen by a circuitous course to the Witham at Boston ; 
ite length is about 22 miles: it receives a number of small streams 
flowing from the hills which form the western boundary of the Fen 
country. The North Forty-Foot runs 10 miles from the Kyme, or 
Sleaford River, near its junction with the Witham, parallel to the 
Witham, into the South Forty-Foot, near Boston. The West Fen 
Catchwater Drain, 10 miles, and the East Fen Catchwater Drain, 7 miles, 
bound the Fen district on the north side. The Old and New Ham- 
mond Beck runs by a circuitous course of about 20 miles from the 
Welland near Spalding to the South Forty-Foot near Boston. The 
other cuts, provincially termed ‘ Leams,’ ‘ Droves,’ ‘ Drains,’ ‘ Becks,’ 
* Eaus,’ and ‘ Dykes,’ are too numerous to admit of distinct notice. 
In the fens between the Glen and the Shire Drain they are particularly 
numerous. The drainage of the northern fens is noticed under 
Axuoime, Isle of. 

Of navigable canals, beside the Ancholine, Louth, Horncastle, Slea- 
ford, Bourne, and other navigations already noticed, there are only 


The main line of the Great Northern railway enters the county west 
of Market Deeping, and traverses the south-eastern part of the ’ 
in a north-western direction, quitting it at Claypole, south-east of 
Newark. The Nottingham and Lincoln line enters the county a few 
miles south-west of Lincoln. From Lincoln it is continued in a m 
eastern direction by the Sheffield and Lincolnshire railway to Market 
Rasen, where it turns north-west, and near Glanford Brigg joins the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire railway. This last-named line 
enters the county at Gainsborough, and proceeds in a generally east- 
north-east direction past Kirton and Glanford to Grimsby. A short 
branch runs from it to New Holland opposite Hull, and to Barton- 
upon-Humber. ‘ 

Climate, Soil, Agriculture.—The temperature of Lincolnshire is 

nearly the same as that of the centre of England. The flatness of the 
surface allows the winds to blow uninterruptedly over it, and of these 
the western are the most violent. Near the coast the sea tempers the 
cold easterly winds in winter, and the snow seldom lies long. The 
climate in the lower parts, where in spite of extensive drainings much 
marshy ground still remains, is not very healthy, and intermittent 
fevers are prevalent, The water in the lower parts is bad and brackish, 
being procured only from wells and ponds; there is no such thing as 
a spring of pure water in the fens. The soil varies tly in different 
districts. The grazing land in this county cannot apatite: its 
capabilities for fattening cattle, and some of the drained fens and warp 
lands along the rivers a high degree of fertility when culti- 
vated. Upon the whole the produce of the county, both in grain and 
cattle, is very considerable. The lands which have been reclaimed 
from the sea by banking and draining are mostly laid out in large farms, 
which require a considerable capital. In other parts of the county 
there are many small properties cultivated by the owners and kept 
with great neatness. 
' The crops usually raised on the arable land are mostly the same as 
in other counties on similar soils, Some woad is cultivated in the 
— of Boston on rich warp land; sainfoin is grown on the 
chalky soils, and lucern on the richer. Cabbages and carrots are 
cultivated to a considerable extent, the former on the heavy clays and 
the latter on the light and deep sands. Some of the finest pastures 
are fed off by horses which are fatted for the markets. 

One of the most effectual improvements practised on land, by the 
side of some rivers in which the tide flows gry er that of warping ; 
or, in other words, retaining the water on the land so long as to 
it deposit a layer of sand and mud. Thus a new soil is created over 
an old one, and this deposited soil is always very fertile. By this 
process extensive tracts of poor land have been covered ina short time 
with a new soil of the finest quality, as the crops raised upon it clearly 
show. Besides creating a soil the warping fills up all inequalities, 
and a perfectly level surface is uced. Warp land possesses a 
natural power of production, which cultivation and manuring cannot 
imitate. The basis of the new soil is fine clay and sand, sand 
minutely divided and intimately mixed with the clay, with a consider- 
able portion of fine caleareous earth. The richest crops of beans, 
wheat, oats, and rape are raised without manure on the warp lands, 
But they are not so well adapted for barley or turnips on account of 
their slimy nature. It has added much to the produce of Lincoln- 
shire, that the crops raised on the warp lands have enabied the farmer 
to ow et all the manure made by the abundance of straw which 
these lands produce to improve the lands that lie above the reach of 
the waters. : 

In a county which contains such rich pastures it is of great import- 
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ance that the breed of cattle and sheep be of the most profitable kind ; 
and it is found that no county possesses finer breeds of horses, oxen, 
and sheep. The Lincolnshire horses are celebrated for their size and 
power. Horncastle fair is the great resort of all the London dealers, 
who hunters and carriage-horses at very high prices. The 
best hunters are bred on the higher and drier lands, but they are 
— turned out for a time in the richer pastures to give them 

ore they are sold. The oxen which are preferred for grazing 
are the short-horns and some crosses of long-horns. 

There are not many dairies in Lincolnshire: breeding and fatting 
are considered more profitable and less troublesome. There is however 
some excellent cheese made of the Stilton kind. The sheep which 
are bred in this county are principally of the long-woolled, commonly 

_ called Leicesters; but the counties of Lincoln and Leicester differ only 
in the great proportion of fen lands to be found in Lincolnshire. The 
rich upland pastures are similar in both counties. The old Lincoln 
sheep are larger than the improved Leicester, carry a heavier fleece, 
and are hardier ; the Leicesters however are generally preferred, from 
their greater propensity to fatten. A cross which partakes of the 
qualities of both breeds has been produced, and is preferred by some 
for the fens. The breed of pigs has been much improved of late years 
by judicious crossing. 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—Lincolnshire has long been divided into three 
‘ parts,’ a8 they are termed—Lindsey, Kesteven, and Holland. Lindsey 
is by far the largest, including the north and north-eastern parts of 
the county. The name Lindsey, like that of the county, is derived 
from Lindum, the Roman name of Lincoln. From Lindum, with the 
subjoined epithet Colonia, came Lincoln, and thence Lincolnshire ; 
and from the name without the epithet, Lind-sey. The latter part of 

*this name appears to be the Saxon ‘ey,’ an island; ‘the Isle of 
Lindum,’ a name sufficiently ——— of the district, which is 
insulated by the sea, the Humber, and the Trent, the Fosse Dyke and 
the Witham, with their connected marshes. Kesteven comprehends 
the south-western part of the county. Holland comprehends the rest 
of the county, including the greater part of the fens. These divisions 
are of great antiquity; they are also characterised by distinct natural 
features. The insular character of Lindsey has been noticed: the 
Wolds, or chalk hills, form the nucleus of it. Kesteven is distinguished 

the steep slope of the Cliffe Row, which overlooks the valley of the 
eaete: and Holland, like its continental namesake, is distinguished 
its 

Lincolnshire is further divided into wapentakes, hundreds, and 
sokes. with their situation in the county, are as follows :— 

I. Parts of Lindsey. — Aslacoe, wapentake, central; Bolingbroke, 
soke, central; Bradley Haverstoe, wapentake, north-east ; Caleeworth, 
hundred, east ; Candleshoe, wapentake, east ; Corringham, wapentake, 
north-west; Gartree, wapentake, central; Hill, hundred, central ; 
Horneastle, soke, central; Lawress, wapentake, east; Louth Eske, 
hundred, north-east; Ludborough, wapentake, north-east; Manley, 
wapentake, north; Walshcroft, wapentake, central; Well, wapentake, 
east; Wraggoe, wapentake, central; Yarborough, wapentake, north; 
Lincoln, city and liberty, central. 

Il. Parts of Kesteven.—Aswardhurn, wapentake, central; Aveland, 
wapentake, south; Beltisloe, wapentake, south; Boothby Gratffo, 

west; Flaxwell, wapentake, central; Langoe, wapentake, 
central; Loveden, wapentake, west ; Ness, wapentake, south ; Winni- 
briggs and Threo, wapentake, south-west ; eastianny borough and 
soke, south-west. 

ILL. Parts of Holland.—Elloe, wapentake, south ; Kirton, wapentake, 
south-east; Skirbeck, wapentake, south-east. 

The contains the city of Lrxcotn; the boroughs and market- 
towns of Boston, GranrHamM, GrimsBy, and Sramrorp; and the 
market-towns of Alford, Barton-uron-Humser, Bolingbroke, Bourng, 
Catstor, Corby, Crowle, Deeping, Donington, Epworth, Falkingham, 
GatysporoucH, Granrorp Brice, Hotpeacu, Horncasrixz, Kirton, 
Lovru, Market Rasen, SLearorp, Spatpine, Sriuspy, Swinesh 
Tattershall, Wainfleet, and Wragby. To these may be added the 
now disused market-towns of Binbrook, Burton-upon-Stather, Crow- 
land or Croyland, Navenby, and Saltfleet. Of those printed in small 

i an account is given under their respective titles; the others 

we notice here, 

San arly we 2262, distant 34 miles E. by N. from Lincoln, 

chiefly of two streets, which are paved; the shops are lighted 
with gas. The church, a stone building of the 13th century, has been 
repaired with brick. The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, and Baptists have places of worship. The Free Grammar 
school, founded in 1576, has an income of about 200/. a year; the 
number of scholars is about 30. There are National and British 
schools. Brewing, tanning, and rope- are carried on. The 
market is on Tuesday: fairs for cattle and sheep are held on Whit- 

Tuestlay and on November 8th. Near the town is a medicinal spring 

called Holy Well. 

Bolingbroke, population 980, is 29 miles E. by 8. from Lincoln, A 
castle was built here by William de Romara, earl of Lincoln, which 
subsequently came into the hands of John of Gaunt, whose son, 
Henry LV., was born in this castle, and took from it his surname of 
Bolingbroke. The remains consist of the castle mount and the moat, 
Daring the wars of Charles I. and the Parliament the castle was 
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stormed and demolished. The church was at the same time partly 
destroyed: it has a tower at the west end. In the town are a 
Wesleyan chapel and National schools. Rope-making, brewing, and 
malting are carried on. Tuesday is the market-day. 

Binbrook, population 1285, formerly a market-town, 20 miles N.N.E. 
from Lincoln, is a well-built place. Agricultural implements are made 
here. Extensive rabbit-warrens are in the neighbourhood, and the 
dressing of skins for furriers employs some of the inhabitants. The 
church is a plain building with a tower. There are chapels for 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, a National school, and a temper- 
ance hall. A fair is held on Easter Tuesday. 

Burton, distinguished from other places of the same name as Burton- 
upon-Stather, population 899, is situated on a hill near the right bank 
of the aiver Trent, 32 miles N. by W. from Lincoln. The town was 
formerly more extensive, and had a market, which has been given up. 
The church is a handsome structure, with a tower. There are chapels 
for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and a National school. Fairs 
are held twice a year, and a feast at Whitsuntide, Ship-building and 
malting are carried on. g 

Corby, population 958, is 33 miles 8S. by E. from Lincoln; the 
Roman Ermine-street passed through the parish. A market formerly 
held here has fallen into disuse. The church is a large ancient 
building, with a pinnacled square tower. In the town isa Wesleyan 
chapel. Read’s Endowed school had 42 scholars in 1851; its income 
from endowment is about 49/. a year. There are stone-quarries in the 
vicinity. 

Crowland, or Croyland, population 2466, is about 48 miles 8.S.E. 
from Lincoln. Roman antiquities have been discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood. A monastery was founded here by Ethelbald, king of 
Mercia, about the beginning of the 8th century. About 870, in the 
reign of Ethelred I.,this monastery, with several others, was destroyed 
by the Danes. In the latter part of the 11th century, the monastery, 
which had been restored, was again destroyed by fire, but was 
rebuilt a few years afterwards. The abbey, thus restored, increased 
rapidly in wealth and reputation. At the dissolution, its yearly 
revenues were estimated at 1217/. 5s. 11d. gross, or 10831. 15s. 10d. 
clear. The buildings of the abbey were much injured during the 
siege of Crowland by the parliamentary forces under Cromwell : there 
are yet standing however considerable remains of the church. The 
architecture is chiefly of the transition style from Norman to early 
English, but part is of the perpendicular style. On the west side of 
the church, at the confluence of two streams, is a triangular bridge, 
oy erected in the 14th century. It is used for foot-passengers. 

he Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists have places of worship in 
Crowland. Brewing, malting, and brick-making are carried on, A 
market formerly held here has been removed to Thorney. 

Crowle, in the Isle of Axholme, population 3008, is 32 miles N.N.W. 
from Lincoln, on the right bank of the old Don River. A market is 
held on alternate Mondays during March, April, and May: fairs for 
cattle, flax, &c., are held on the last Monday of May, and on November 
23rd. The church is a fine old Norman structure. The Wesleyanand 
Primitive Methodists, Independents, and Baptists have places of 
worship, and there is a Free school. Malting and flax-dressing are 
carried on, 

Deeping, called also Market Deeping, population 1294, is 48 miles 
S.S.E. from Lincoln. The town is close to the Northamptonshire 
border, the navigable river Welland here forming the boundary, Boat- 
building, brewing, malting, and rope-making are carried on. The 
market is on Wednesday, and is chiefly for pigs. The church contains 
traces of Norman, and portions of early English architecture; the 
tower and other parts are of perpendicular character. The Wesleyan 
Methodists, Independents, and Baptists, have places of worship, 
There is a Free school. A neat town-hall was built in 1839. A 
priory was formerly established in the town. Deeping St. James, 
population 1849, is a village so near to Market Deeping as almost to 
constitute one town with it. The church, originally a ee built by 
the monks of Croyland, is large and curious, chiefly in the Norman 
and early English styles: it has a very high tower, with an octangular 
spire; in the interior is a curious Norman font. An ancient stone 
cross in the vi was rebuilt in 1819, and is now a police station. 

Donington, population 1867, about 31 miles 8.S.E. from Lincoln. 
The parish church is of perpendicular date, with a fine tower and 
spire, which stands outside the south aisle, and forms the principal 
entrance, The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Baptists have 
places of worship. Cowley’s Endowed schools, founded in 1719, had 
upwards of 300 scholars in 1853 : some of the scholars receive clothing 
from this charity. The schools are free to all children of inhabitants 
of the parish, In the upper school there is a head master with 3 
assistants, one of whom teaches the classics, The junior boys school 
and the upper and junior girls schools are conducted by female 
teachers. The revenue of the charity is about 13002. a year, out of 
which pensions are given to poor old men and women, apprentice fees 
paid, the school supported, and other charitable purposes effected, 
Saturday is the market-day : fairs for horses, cattle, &c., are held on 
May 26th, September 4th, and October 17th. Rope-making, brick- 
making, and malting are carried on. Hemp is grown to agreat extent; 
and much hemp-seed is sold. : 

Epworth, population 1944, about 30 miles N.N.W. = Lincoln, 
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consists chiefly of one street upwards of 2 miles long. The church is 
in the perpendicular style. The Wesleyan, New Connexion, and 
Primitive Methodists and Baptists have places of —- The Free 
school was founded by Samuel Wesley, rector of Epworth, the father 
of John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, who was born here. 
There is a National school. Tuesday is the market-day: two fairs 
are held in the year. The dressing of hemp and flax, rope-making, 
and malting, are the chief employments. 

Falkingham, or Folkingham, population 763, is 27 miles S. by E. 
from Lincoln. Here was anciently a castle, but only the moats and 
mounds remain. The streete are clean and well paved. The church 
is large and handsome, chiefly of perpendicular character ; the chancel 
was. rebuilt in 1825; the tower has eight pinnacles and a rich battle- 
ment. There are a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, an Eadowed 
school, and a savings bank. There is here a small jail for the southern 
division of the Parts of Kesteven. The market is on Thursday; there 
are 5 yearly fairs, Near the town are several springs, one of them 
chalybeate. 

Kirton, or Kirton in Lindsey, population 1948, is situated on the 
slope of the range of hills which traverses the eastern side of the 
county, about 18 miles N. by W. from Lincoln. Kirton belongs to 
the Duchy of Cornwall. The Duchy Court-house on Kirton Green is 
a neat brick edifice. The church is large, and has a considerable 
— of good early English work. The Wesleyan and Primitive 

iethodists aud Baptists have places of worship. The Free school, 
founded in the 19th year of Elizabeth, has been since 1820 a National 
school. It has an income from endowment of about 90/. a year, and 
two exhibitions, which however do not appear to have ever been 
claimed. In 1853 it had about 100 scholars. There is an Infant 
school. The quarter-sessions for the Parts of Lindsey are held here 
by adjournment; and there is a house of correction, A market is held 
on Friday for corn; s cattle market every alternate Saturday for 8 
weeks in spring and autumn; and two great cattle fairs are held on 
July 18th, and December 11th. Brewing and malting are carried on. 

Long Sution, or Sutton St. Mary, population of the hamlet 4416, 
about 3 miles from the sea coast; occupies a site to which some 
centuries ago the tide flowed. The market is on Friday: fairs are 
held twice a year. The church is an ancient structure, with a square 
tower surmounted by a wooden spire, which is a useful land-mark for 
sailors, The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, General Baptists 
and Independents, have places of worship. The Free school, founded 
in 1492, was re-founded by Queen Elizabeth; the school-room has 
been recently rebuilt. In the parish are National schools and a parish 
school. Brewing, malting, tanning, and machine-making employ some 
of the inhabitants. Sutton-bridge, or Washway, affords a passage 
across the outfall of the river Nene, on the road between Sutton St. 
Mary and King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

Market Rasen, population 2110, is situated on a little brook, the 
Rase or Rasen, which joins the Ancholine, 16 miles N.N.E. from 
Lincoln. The town consists chiefly of one long street, which is crossed 
by the Sheffield and Lincolnshire railway. The parish church is com- 
modious. The Roman Catholics and Wesleyan and Primitive Method- 
ists have chapels: there are a National school, and some almshouses, 
bi market on Tuesday is well frequented ; a fair is held on September 
26 

Navenby, population 1057, is situated of the South Cliffe range of 
hills, 9 miles 8. from Lincoln. The market has been long discontinued. 
An ancient market cross, covered with a spiral roof, is still standing. 
The church, which is partly early English and partly decorated, has a 
large and handsome tower. The Wesleyan Methodists have a neat 
chapel. There is a Free echool. A fair is held on October 17th, 
chiefly for swine. 

Saltfleet, or Saltflect Haven, population 404, is 38 miles E.N.E. from 
Lincoln. The Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel here. Saltfleet 
had formerly 4 market which has long been disused. A fair is held 
on October 8rd. Some good springs are uear the town. Saltfleet is 
resorted to in summer for seti-bathing. Oysters are found in abundance 
off the shore. 

Swineshead, or Swinstead, population 2044, is 29 miles 8. from 
Lineoln, A Cistereian abbey was founded here in 1134, by Robert de 
Greslei; in this monastery King Jolin appears to have rested after his 
escape in croseing the Wash, @ few days previous to his death at 
Newark. Swineshend, although now about 6 miles from the sea, was 
formerly a port, and the sea flowed up to the market-place, where 
there was a harbour. The market held on Thursday is now nearly 
obsolete. A fair is held on October 2nd. The church is a handsome 
building, partly decorated and partly perpendicular in atyle, with a 


an Endowed almshouse for 10 poor widows. The Horncastle naviga- 
tion passes through the town. Boat-building, malting, and brewing 
are carried on. The market is held on Thursday, and are held in. 
May and September. 

Wainjleet, about 88 miles E.8.E, from Lincoln, population of the 
parishes of Wainfleet All Saints, St. , and St. Thomas or 
Northolme, 2257 in 1841; in 1851 it was 2255. Wainfleet is su 
to have been a Roman station, the Vainonas of the her Raven- 
nas. The haven was anciently frequented by ships, but is now only 
used for small craft. The town is su to have stood formerly 
higher up the creek, where the old church of All Saints stands, Wain- 
fleet consists chiefly of one street, with a marketplace 
A new church in the Italian style, the cost of which was part}; 
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by the commissioners for building churches, stands on a given 
by Colonel Sibthorp, St, Mary’s church is much decayed. The 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Quakers have places of wor 
ship. The Free Grammar school, founded by William of Waynflete, 
bishop of Winchester, in the 15th century, has an income from 
endowment of 70/. a year, and is free to 30 boys; the number of 
scholars in 1853 was 45. There are also an Endowed Free school, sup~ 
ported by the governors of Bethlehem Hospital, a British school, and 
a savings bank. The market is held on Saturday, but is almost disused ; 


fairs are held in May atid October. 


Wragby, population 610, is 11 miles E.N.E. from Lincoln, The 
town is pleasantly situated, and contains some houses. The 
church, a handsome edifice, was built in 1837 by Mr. Turnor, the 


day is the market-day ; fairs for cattle are held on Holy Thursday and 
September 29th. , 

he following are some of the more important villages, with the 
population of the parishes in 1851 :— 

Alkborough, or Aukborough, population 468, on the right bank of 
the river Trent, near its confluence with the Ouse, where the com- 
bined river takes the name of the Humber, about 18 miles N.W. 

N. from Glanford Brigg ; has an ancient church with a tower, ; 

for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, a girls school, and some 
houses, On a hill near the village a Roman camp and labyrinth 

been traced. Ancaster, the Roman station Causenne, population 589, 
is situated on the Ermine-street, about 7 miles N.N.E. froni Grantham. 
The church is a handsome building of the early English and decorated 
styles. Roman coins have been found here in such quantities as to make 
the sale of them a source of profit to some of the inhabitants, 

population 1829, on the left bank of the Witham, 10 miles E. by 
from Lincoln, has a church, a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and a 
Free school. An abbey founded here about the close of the 7th cen- 
tury, was destroyed by the Danes, but was refounded by Gilbert, earl 
of Lineoln, in the reign of William I. Barrow-wpon-Humber, 

tion 2283, about 3 miles 8. by E. from Barton, has an ancient 

which has been recently repaired, and a new — onit, The 
tower is of later date than the body of the ch A convent was 
founded here by St. Chad. A mound, called the Castle, is about a 
toile north-west from the village; there are also several tumuli, 
Bassingham, population 892, 9 miles 8.S.W. from- Lincoln, has an 
ancient church, the tower of which was rebuilt in 1782, and a 
chancel added. Some old pictures which were found on the 

have been restored. There are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists, Malting and brewing are carried on. Beckingham, 

lation 450, distant 14 miles S.8.W. from Lincoln. The church is a 
handsome building of the early English style, and has a fine tower 
with eight pinnacles, It has of late years received extensive repairs ; 
a beautiful Norman doorway on the north side is now closed ap, 
There are a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and schools supported by 
the Established Church and by the Wesleyans. Belton, population 
1738, in the Isle of Axholme, 14 miles N. by W. from 

has a handsome and commodious gothic church, and chapels 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, A fair is held in October, 

for fax. There are some parochial charities, About a mile from the 
village is Belton Hall, the seat of Earl Brownlow. Long Bennington, 
§ miles N.W. from Grantham, ¢lose to the No' border, 
population 1100, consists chiefly of one street on the road from 
Grautham to Newark. The church, a fine gothic structure, has a 
tower at the west end. There are national schools. Quarries of free- 
stone and lime, lime-kilns, and corn-mills- afford employment. <A 
priory of Cistercian monks was formerly atthis place. Bi 


lofty spire. The Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists have: pl of 
worship, There is an Endowed Free school, founded in 1720. Near 
the abbey is a cireular Danish encampment, 200 feet in diameter, 
surrounded by a donble moat, 

Tattershall, population 987, on the little river Bain, about 19 miles 
§.E. from Lincoln, had formerly a strong castle, A massive square 
brick tower, 100 feet high, built by Cromwell, treasurer of the 
exchequer to king Henry VL, is in tolerable preservation. The town 
is much decayed, The church, which was formerly collegiate, is a 
prem La accroney edifice, in the form of a eross, here are 
chapels for Werleyan Methodists and Paptiste, a National school, and 


population 1048, about 8 miles E. from Falkingham, has an 

stone church in the decorated style, with a tower and 150 feet 
high. There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and and 
an Endowed Free school for 25 boys. Boothby, or 

population 208, on the Cliffe range of hills and on the Ermine-street, 
8 miles 8. from Lincoln, The parish chureh, a neat structure, 
erected in 1842, consists of a nave, chancel, and a tower, In 1805 the 
Bishop of Lineoln erected here a large castellated mansion, which he 
afterwards presented to Edward L, and which served as a of 


confinement for the King of France, when he was a prisoner in 1859, 
Of the remains, which are extensive, ® portion is incorporated with 
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the modern mansion. The south-east tower is nearly entire, it is sur- 
mounted with three pinnacles and a conical roof. The tower at the 
north-east has a groined roof resting upon a central pillar, In 
the walls of the tower are 12 painted windows. Bottesford, popula- 
tion of the township 144, about 6 miles W. from Glanford Brigg, has 
a handsome and commodious cruciform church, which has undergone 
extensive repairs and alterations. There are National schools for boys 
and girls. Bwrgh-in-the-Marsh, population 1215, occupying a pleasant 
situation commanding a view of the sea, 8 miles E, from Spilsby, had 
formerly a market. The marsh-land around is extensively used for 
eattle and sheep. The parish church is a handsome edifice in 

the early English style, with clerestory and a tower; in the interior is 
a fine gothic screen. The Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists have 
of worship; and there are Palmer's Endowed Free school for 
which had 60 scholars in 1853, and Holden’s Charity school for 

boys and girls, Two annual fairs are held. Brick-mnking, brewing, 
and malting are carried on. Some earth-works have been traced, and 
_coins and other antiquities have been found here. Caythorpe, popu- 
lation 889, about 10 miles N. from Grantham. The church, which is 
chiefly in the decorated style, has some peculiar features; the nave is 
divided longitudinally by arches rising from between two windows at 
the west end; the tower is quadrangular; on it are four pinnacles 
attached by flying buttresses to the spire, which reaches the height of 
162 feet. There is a chapel for Wesleyan Methodista, Schools for 


8 miles S.E. from Grantham. In the neighbourhtod is an ancient 
encampment of circular form. The parish church, a structure partly 
Norman and partly perpendicular, with a square tower and spire, 
occupies an elevated site in the centre of the village. North Kelsey, 
population 916, about 6 miles S.E. from Glanford Brigg, has an ancient 
church with a low square tower, chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists, and a National school. The Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincoinshire railway has a station here. South Kelsey, 8 miles S.S.E. 
from Glanford Brigg, population 623, is situated near the Caistor 
Canal and the right bank of the river Ancholme, which afford facilities 
for conveying corn, coal, and general merchandise. There are a neat 
modern church, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist chapels, and a 
National school. Xirton-in-Holland, 4 miles 8. by W. from Boston, 
population 2299, has a fine cruciform church of decorated character, 
with a square embattled tower rising from the intersection. The 
chureh was partly rebuilt in.1809. A Free school was founded here 
in 1624 A market formerly held in Kirton has been disused. 
Teadenham, or Long Ledenham, 10 miles E.N.E. from Sleaford: 
population, 735. The church, a handsome decorated building, with a 
tower surmounted with a crocketed spire, underwent extensive repairs 
about the year 1830; it has some good stained-glass windows. The 
Wesleyan Methodists havea chapel. Fairs are held in May and in 
July. From the adjacent cliff very excellent prospects are obtained. 
Messingham, 7 miles W. by S. from Glanford Brigg: population of the 


boys and girls are supported partly by subscription. Caytborpe Hall, 
@ modern mansion, is in the Grecian style. Colsterworth, population 
1174, on the right bank of the Witham, 8 miles S. from Grantham, 
has a church which is chiefly of early English style. There are a 
chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and National and Infant schools, 
Sir Isaac Newton was born at Woolsthorpe, a hamlet of Colsterworth. 
His father was lord of the manor of Woolsthorpe. The house in 
which Sir Isaac was born is now a farm-house, Denton, population 
650, on the Leicestershire border, 4 miles S.W. from Grantham. The 
church is a handsome gothic structure. Denton Hall, finely situated 
in a well-wooded park, was almost entirely rebuilt in 1817. Roman 
tesselated pavements have been found here. A reservoir for Grantham 
Canal covers 28 acres. There are stone quarries in the vicinity. 
Edenham, population 670, about 3 miles W. by N. from Bourne, has 
a handsome church, partly early English and partly icular. 
The interior contains some fine monuments of the Willoughby de 
Bresby family. There isa school for girls. Grimsthorpe Castle, the seat 
of Lord Willoughby de Eresby, an elegant mansion, stands in a spacious 
, which is about 16 miles in circumference. Fleet, population 
1162, about 2 miles S.E. from Holbeach, has an ancient gothic church, 
the tower of which stands apart at the west end, and is surmounted 
with aspire 114 feet high. A chapel for General Baptists, built in 
1690, and one for Unitarians, are in the village. Some flour-mills are 
in thevicinity. /’rieston, population 1240, in the fen country on the 
sea-shore, about 3 miles K. from Boston, has a commodious church, 
awe of Norman date. A chapel for Wesleyan Methodists and a 
school are in the village. Here was a priory of Benedictine 
monks. Frieston Mere is resorted to for bathing. Julbeck, popu- 
lation 743, about 11 miles N. by E. from Grantham, has a handsome 
church of decorated character, with a spacious chancel; a new win- 
dow has been recently placed in the east end, The font is Norman, 
and there is an ancient carved wooden screen. There are in Fulbeck 
a chapel for Primitive Methodists and a National school. (Gedney, 
8 miles E. by S. from Holbeach: population 2519. The church is a 
large perpendicular structure. There are chapels for Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodists, General Baptists, and Quakers, and a Free 
school. The population is dependent on agriculture. Great Gonerby, 
population 1433, about 2 miles N. by W. from Grantham, has a con- 
siderable number of well-built houses. The church, a handsome 
edifice, has a a embattled tower with a crocketed spire. There 
are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Independents, 
The National school, in the Tudor style, was erected in 1841. 
Gosberton, population 2091, on the Risegate Eau, 6 miles N. from 
Spalding, has a large and handsome church with a central tower, 
surmounting which is a richly crocketed spire. The Wesleyan 
Methodists and Baptists have places of worship. The population is 
1. Brewing is carried on. Goxhill, 5 miles E. by 8. from 

“Humber, population 1138, has a church with a lofty tower, 

chhpels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Calvinists, and Bap- 
tists, and some parochial charities, At Goxhili Ferry, about 2 miles 
from the village, there is communication by ferry-boat with Hull, on 
the side of the Humber. The Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire railway has a station at Goxhill, Halton Holegate, 
1 mile 8.E. from Spilsby, population 539, has a church ly of early 
Norman character ; the windows are perpendicular. The church has 
been recently repaired at a cott of about 20007 The Wesleyan 
ists have a chapel, and there is a National school. Harlarton, 

jon 494, near the Leicestershire border, 8 miles S.W. from 

ham, The parish church, which is an ancient structure, has a 
Aquare embattled tower with a stone spire. In the interior isa finely- 
carved screen. Near the village is Harlaxton Hall, a fine mansion of 
the Elizabethan style, recently built. ‘The former hall, situated near 
the church, is an ancient edifice. Roman coins and other antiquities 
have been found near the village. IJngoldsby, population 407, about 


township, 1117. Much of the land here has been reclaimed from the 
overflowings of the river Trent. The tower of the church was rebuilt 
about the year 1820 at a cost of nearly 2000. The Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodists have places of worship. A pleasure fair is held 
aunually on Trinity Monday. Malting is carried on to a small extent. 
Some corn-millis are in the vicinity. Metheringham, 9 miles S.E. from 
Lincoln, population 1522, has a commodious church, a Wesleyan 
Methodist chapel, and a National school. By Metheringham drain 
there is communication with the river Witham. An ancient cross in 
the village has been rebuilt, and a market is held beside it on Saturday 
evenings. Rope-making affords some employment, and there are corn- 
mills. Moulton, 4 miles W. from Holbeach, population 2058, is 
situated about 5 miles inland from Fossedyke Wash, with which there 
isa navigable communication from the western side of the parish. 
The church, a handsome structure of the 13th century, has a square 
embattled tower surmounted with an elegant spire, There are chapels 
for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and a Free Grammar school, 
founded in 1560. Large numbers of bees are kept in the neighbour- 
hood. New Holland, 4 miles E. from Barton, on the right bank of 
the Humber, opposite Hull.- The Manchester Sheffield and Lincoln- 
shire railway has its northern termiuus here, communicating with 
Hull by a steam-ferry. The Humber is here about 3 miles broad. 
Nocton, 7 miles 8.E. from Lincoln, population 510, is situated on a 


small stream, by which, and by artificial drains, communication is 


maintained with the river Witham, The church is a small Grecian 
building. A Charity school is supported by the Earl of Ripon. 
Nocton Park, the earl’s seat, is a well-wooded inclosure, containing 
the mansion, erected in the Elizabethan style, to replace the former 
building, which was burnt down in 1834, A priory for Black canons 
of the Augustinian order formerly occupied the site of the mansion, 
Owston, on the left bank of the Trent, 8 miles N, from Gainsborough, 
population of the township 1693, has a gothie church, Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodist chapels, and a Diocesan school. Seed-crushing 
affords some employment, and there are corn-mills near the village. 
The navigation of the Trent affords facilities for commerce, Partney, 
7 miles 8.8.W. from Alford, population 489, formerly had a market, 
which was removed to Spilsby. The church is a fine early English 
structure, apparently of the date of Edward I, The Wesleyan 
Methodists and Baptists have places of worship, and there isa 

school. Fairs for cattle are held in August and September, and for 
cheese in October. Brick-making, malting, and brewing are carried 
on, Pinchbeck, 2 miles N, from Spalding, population 3062, near the 
navigable river Welland, on the line of the Great Northern railway. 
Besides the church, a commodious building which has received exten- 
sive repairs, there are Wesleyan Methodist, Independent, and Baptist 
chapels, and well-attended National schools. Great Ponton, or Paunton, 
about a mile from the ancient Ermine-street, 4 miles 8. from Gran- 
tham, population 680, has a church of perpendicular character, built 
about 1519, which consists of nave, chancel, and square tower with 
pinnacles ; also a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and a Free school. 
Roman coins, arms, and other antiquities have been found. Redbowrne, 
6 miles 8. by W. from Glanford Brigg, population 354, has a hand- 
some church with a lofty tower, There isa National school supported 
by the Duke of St. Albans, at whose cost a school-house in the gothic 
style has been erected. Redbourne Hall, the residence of the Duke 
of St. Albans, stands in a well-wooded park adjoining the public road. 
Saxelby, 64 miles N.W. from Lincoln, near the Nottinghamshire 
border, population 1137, has a neat church with a handsome tower, 
and a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists. There is a station here of 
the Lincoln and Gainsborough branch of the Great Northern railway. 
Wharfs for the corn and coal trade are on the Fosse’Dyke navigation. 
Brick-making, brewing, and malting are carried on. Scotter, on the 
small river Eau, near its confluence with the Trent, about 10 miles 
N.N.E. from Gainsborough ; population, 1158, The parish chureh is 
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a commodious structure; there are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists and National schools. A fair for horses and cattle is held 
on July 6th, and a pleasure fair on July 10th. North Somercotes, 
2 miles N.W. from the small seaside town of Saltfleet, population 
1039, has a spacious gothic church. In the village are chapels for 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, National schools, and a school 
supported by Wesleyan Methodists. In the parish are extensive 
rabbit-warrens, Swrjicet, 4 miles N. from Spalding, and about 6 miles 
S.W. from Fosse-Dyke Wash, with which there is navigation by the 
Welland, population 945, has a church of ancient date with a 
spire. There is a Free school endowed by the late Lady Frazer. By 
the Grand Sluice drainage Surfleet hus inland navigable communication 
with Boston. At Surfleet is a station of the Great Northern railway. 
Sutterton, 6 miles $.8.W. from Boston, and 3 miles from Fosse-Dyke 
Wash, population 1445, is situated in a district where there is a con- 
siderable. extent of fen-land. There are a handsome church with a 
spire, chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists, and a National 
school. Tetford, 9 miles S. from Louth, population 799, has an 
ancient gothic church with a tower, a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, 
and National and Wesleyan schools. Limestone is extensively quarried 
and burned for manure, Traces of an extensive encampment exist in 
the neighbourhood. Ufington, on the southern border of the county, 
2 miles E. from Stamford: population, 573. The church is a hand- 
some edifice, with a square tower and crocketed spire supported by 
buttresses. In the village are National schools, A priory of Augus- 
tinian canons was formerly at Newstead in the parish ; the site is now 
occupied by an extensive mill. Whaplode, about 24 miles W. from 
Holbeach, population 2564, has a church of Norman date, with a 
square tower at the south-east angle of the church. There are chapels 
for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, National schools, and alms- 
houses for six poor widows. Winteringham, on the right bank of the 
Humber, 7 miles W. from Barton, population 824, had once a market. 
The church is of the early English period. There are chapels for 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and National schools. On the 
river-side are convenient wharfs. Near the village is a chalybeate 
spring. Winterton, 8 miles W.S.W. from Barton: population, 1665, 
The church is early English, except the lower part of the tower, 
which is Norman. There are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists and Independents, and National schools. Cattle fairs are 
held on the Tuesday before Palm Sunday and on September 23rd, and 
a general fair on July 6th. A small market for corn is held on Wed- 
nesday. Malting, rope-making, and machine-making employ a portion 
of the se omg Tesselated pavements have been found in the 
neighbourhood. 

ivisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Pwrposes.—This county, as 
noticed above, is in the diocese of Lincoln, and province of Canter- 
bury, and constitutes the two archdeaconries of Lincoln and Stow. 
Lincolnshire is in the midland circuit, The assizes are held at Lincoln, 
where is the county jail. The quarter-sessions are held as follows: 
for the county of the city of Lincoln at Lincoln; for the parts of 
Kesteven and Holland at Bourne, Boston, Sleaford, and Spalding ; 
for the parts of Lindsey, at Kirton, Louth, and Spilsby. County 
courts are held at Barton-on-Humber, Boston, Brigg, Caistor, Gains- 
borough, Grantham, Great Grimsby, Holbeach, Horncastle, Lincoln, 
Louth, Market Rasen, Sleaford, S ing, Spilsby, and Stamford. 

Before the passing of the Reform Act the county returned two 
inembers to Parliament; and two members each were returned for the 
city of Lincoln, and for the boroughs of Boston, Grantham, Grimsby, 
and Stamford. By the Reform Act the county was divided into two 
parts, each to return two members. The northern division compre- 
hends the parts of Lindsey; the southern division comprehends the 
parts of Kesteven and Holland. The only alteration for the borough 
members was the loss of one for Grimsby. By the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners the county is divided into the Unions of Boston, Bourne, 
Caistor, Gainsborough, Glanford Brigg, Grantham, Holbeach, Horn- 
castle, Lincoln, Louth, Sleaford, Spalding, Spilsby, and Stamford. 
These Unions comprise 723 parishes and townships, with an area of 
1,584,020 acres, and a population in 1851 of $97,411. 

History and Antiquities.—At the time of the Roman conquest 
Lincolnshire constituted part of the territory of the Coritani, who 
oceupied several of the midland counties, and whose dominion 
stretched through Lincolnshire to the German Ocean and the Humber. 
In the division which the Romans made of Britain Lincolnshire was 
included in the province of Flavia Cesariensis, 

The principal British roads or trackways which passed through 
Lincolnshire were Ermine-street (which had two branches), the 
Fosseway, and what has been termed the Upper Saltway. Ermine- 
street after ing over an angle of the county near Stamford, 
re-entered it in the neighbourhood of South Witham, between Stam- 
ford and Grantham. It immediately divided into two branches, of 
which the most easterly ran north by Ancaster and Lincoln to 
Winteringham on the Humber. The other main branch ran north- 
north-west into Nottinghamshire. The Fosseway commenced on the 
coast at or near Grimsby, and ran south-west by Lincoln through 
Nottinghamshire to Leicester. The Upper Saltway ap to have 
been the communication between the coast of linsokubicel and the 
salt-works of Worcestershire. 

Lindum, the modern Lincoln, was a British town before it was 


poin 
area was 1200 feet by 1300 feet. The walls have been almost entirely 
levelled with the ground, and the gates, with one orien 
been long since demolished. The remaining gate, now ‘Ne 
Gate,’ is one of the most remarkable Roman 
It consists of a central arch nearly 16 feet wide, and 
e stones put together apparently without mortar 
or posterns, now nearly closed up by the 
Adjacent to this gate is a mass of the Roman wall; 
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and part of the wall, are i rated with the Norman castle; 
another portion of wall parallel to that of the station, and now called 
the Mint Wall, is supposed to have been part of a granary or of some. 
appears to have rum down to the beslcof ahs 7 idanan asl Sasa 
appears to have run down to the of the Wi ; 
the bank. Coins of the emperors Nero, Vespasian, and Julian have 
been found here, and especially of Carausius, who as some have 


supposed, resided for atime at Lincoln. A tesselated pay 
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Vainonas of Ravennas have been fixed at Horncastle and Wainfleet. 
Causenne was probably Ancaster on Ermine-street, 15 miles south of 
Lincoln. — coins have been rege 94 ne The remains of the 
station at Winterton, supposed to um, were Sp Sr L 
not more than six before Stukeley wrote the account of it, oY 
‘great pavements, chimney stones,’ and other antiquities were found 
but not preserved. Three curious tesselated pavements were found 
here in 1747. At Roxby, Hibbaldstow, Appleby, Sandton, and 
Broughton, all in the same of the county, various Roman 
antiquities have been discovered. At Horkstow also, near Winterton, 
several Roman remains, chiefly tesselated pavements and the founda- 
tions of buildings, have been found. At Torksey, at the junction of 
the Fosse Dyke with the Trent, between Lincoln and Gains 
there was probably a Roman settlement. The foundations of the 
ancient Norman castle appear to have been Roman. At Scampton, 
about 6 miles north of Lincoln, were discovered in 1795 the fi 
tions of a Roman villa, occupying a site 200 feet square, and ha’ 
upwards of 40 apartments on the ground plan, with painted 
stuccoed walls, and no less than 13 Roman pavements, only one of 
which was perfect. Some of the walls were of great thickness. 
Various Roman antiquities were found scattered over the spot, Upon 
the banks of the Trent, 3 miles west of Stow, in the same part of the 
county, two Roman altars and other antiquities have been discovered. 
Stow is supposed to have been the Sidnaceaster of the Saxons, the 
seat of a bishopric afterwards transferred to Lincoln. Near Gaina- 
borough and at Aukborough, both on the Trent, are Roman camps: 
the latter was, in Stukeley’s time, very som and formed a square — 
of 300 feet; near it was one of those labyrinths, formed of banks, 
called here and elsewhere Julian’s Bower. Camps, probably Roman, 
have been found at Gedney Hill, near Holbeach, a at Honn 
not far from Grantham; a mosaic pavement at Denton, in the same 
neighbourhood ; and Roman coins and pipes of baked earthenware in 
yer pene Ba Lind hich perh: ded nearly 
nder the Saxons, Lindsey, a name which perhaps exten 
or quite over the modern county of Lincoln, appears to have been 
a subordinate state dependent upon the kingdom of Mercia, It was 
included among the conquests of Edwin of Northumbria, under 
whose influence Christianity was introduced by the mi 
Paulinus, Bede states that Blecca, the governor of Lincoln, was wi 
his household among the first converts, in the year 628. 

When the Danes, or Northmen, were carrying on their ravages in 
England, in the time of Ethelred L, Lincolnshire, which then had 
several monastic establishments, suffered greatly. Lincolnshire passed 
permanently into Danish hands about 877 ; it constituted part of the 
territory of the Danish burghs of Lincoln and Stamford; and was 
included within the boundary of the Danelagh, or Danelag (the 
‘Danish law,’ or ‘Danish jurisdiction’), as settled by the treaty 
between Alfred and Guthrun the Dane. In time the Danish and 
Anglo-Saxon poraletion became mated, and the whole district 
came under tle supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon crown. 

In the civil war between Stephen and the empress Maud, Lincoln- 
shire was the scene of contest. The siege and battle of Liycotn, 
1141, are noticed elsewhere, In the civil war of the barons with 
John and his son Henry IIL, Lincoln was signalised by a second 
battle, which seated Henry IIL, yet a boy, securely on his throne, 
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At the latter part of his reign, when troubles had again broken out, 
Axholme became once more the refuge of the disaffected. In the 
civil war of the Roses Lincolnshire appears not to have suffered much. 
Sir Robert Wells, out of revenge for his father’s death, whom 
Edward IV. had beheaded, raised a rebellion against that prince, and 
gathered an army of 30,000 Lincolnshire men. He was defeated 
with dreadful loss near Stamford, and put to death by the king’s 
command. At the time of the Reformation the Lincolnshire men 
broke out into open rebellion upon the suppression of the monasteries, 
in 1536. The earls of Shrewsbury, Rutland, and Huntingdon, and 
the Duke of Suffolk, were sent into Lincolnshire with all the force 
that could be collected ; and the rebels dispersed without an engage- 
ment, delivering up their leaders to the king’s officers, 

Of the ecclesiastical and baronial edifices which were erected 
between the Conquest and the Reformation, Lincolnshire contains 
many admirable specimens, especially churches. The cathedral of 
Lincoln and the churches of Boston, Louth, Sleaford, Spalding, and 
other places are elsewhere noticed. On the hill which runs from 
Lincoln towards Grantham is a line of churches, presenting a number 
of interesting features. Beckingham, Normanton, and Ancaster have 
considerable portions of Norman character. Caythorpe church is 
chiefly of decorated English character, and presents several singu- 
larities in its arrangement. Leadenham has a tower and spire of 
early perpendicular date, and of good design; the rest of the church 
is an excellent example of the decorated style. The churches on 
and near the road from London to Lincoln exhibit as much, if not 
more variety and excellence of composition than is to be met with in 
any part of the kingdom in the same distance: among them are 

_ Sleaford, Folkingham, Bourne, and Market Deeping churches. Kelby, 
Threckingham, Kirby Laytho: Howel, Horbling, Sempringham, 
and Morton, have portions of Norman character. Sempringham 
church appears to be the remains of a much larger building; it has a 
tower of plain perpendicular character. Silk Willoughby church is 
of fine decorated English character, with a tower and spire of good 
composition. Walcot has a tower and fine crocketed spire, which are 
of decorated English character, as well as the rest of the church: 
the east window is very fine. Heckington church is one of the most 
beautiful models of a church in the kingdom, having almost every 
feature of a fine church. It is a large cruciform structure, having a 
nave and aisles, spacious transepts, a large chancel with a vestry 
attached to the north side, and at the west end a tower crowned 
with four pentagonal pinnacles and a lofty spire. The finest churches 
in the Fens are for the most part of perpendicular character, with 
lofty spires. The churches already noticed are chiefly in Kesteven 
and Holland ; those of Lindsey are of inferior architecture, except in 
the flat marshy tract between the Wolds and the Ocean or the 
Humber, where there are some fine ones. The churches in this 
district vary but little in their form and character; they have a nave 
with north and south aisles, a chancel, south porch, and western 
tower. The churches amid the Wolds have little claim to architectural 
excellence. In the western of Lindsey are some churches of 
great antiquity and of considerable beauty. Stow church, in this 
part, is a large Norman edifice. 

Of monastic edifices there are several remains. Barling’s Abbey 
shows part of a wall and some fragments of columns. Thornton Abbey, 
not far from Barton-upon-Humber, presents some important and 
interesting fragments. It was founded by William Le Gros, earl 
of Albemarle, in 1139, as a priory for Black Canons, and was after- 
wards made an abbey. The buildings were originally extensive, 
forming a quadrangle surrounded with a moat, and having lofty 
ramparts for occasional defence. The gate-house which formed the 
western entrance is yet tolerably entire. A spacious room, probably 
the refectory, and an adjoining room with recesses in both ends, the 
abbey church, and a portion of the octagonal chapter-house, are also 
standing. The abbot’s lodge, which stood to the south, is occupied 
as a farm-house. Of Bardney Abbey there are some remains, also of 
Kirkstead Abbey; both these are on the left bank of the Witham, 
between Lincoln and Boston. Of Temple Bruer, a receptory first of 
Knights Templars, afterwards of Hospitallers, a few vaults and the 
tower of the church are left; the latter is a massy, quadrangular, 
stone building, accessible to the top by a winding staircase. The 
remains of Haverholme Priory, near Sleaford, have been incorporated 

“into a modern mansion. 

In the civil war of Charles I. this county was the scene of several 
‘important events. In March, 1642, Colonel Cavendish, on the part of 
the king, took possession of Grantham, and captured 360 prisoners, 
with a quantity of arms and ammunition, and demolished the works 
which had been erected. Oliver Cromwell shortly afterwards gained 
a victory near Grantham with his own regiment of horse over 24 
troops of royalist cavalry. In the same year Colonel Cavendish 
defeated the parliamentary forces at Ancaster ; and Gainsborough was 
taken by the Parliamentarians under Lord Willoughby of Parham. 
In 1643 Cromwell gained a victory near Gainsborough over the 
Royalists under General Cavendish, who lost his life in the engagement. 
In autumn the same year the Royalists were again defeated at Horn- 
castle; and in 1644 Lincoln castle and minster were stormed. by the 
Earl of Manchester. 

Religious Worship and Education —According to the Returns of 


the Census of 1851, it appears that there were in Lincolnshire 1501 
places of worship, of which 703 belonged to four sections of Method- 
ists, 657 to the Established Church, 62 to Baptists, 38 to Independents, 
13 to Roman Catholics, 9 to Quakers, 5 to Unitarians, and 5 to Latter- 
Day Saints. The total number of sittings provided was 281,266. 
The number of Sunday schools in the county was 830, with 57,120 
scholars. Of these schools 432 belonged to the Church of England, 
318 to four sections of Methodists, 36 to Baptists, 27 to Independents, 
and 5 to Roman Catholics. The number of day schools was 1420, of 
which 457 were public schools with 32,267 scholars, and 963 were 
private schools with 19,896 scholars. There were 18 evening schools 
for adults, with 224 scholars, and 23 literary and scientific institutions 
with 2818 members, and libraries containing 22,654 volumes. 

Savings Banks.—In 1852 there were 14 savings banks in the county, 
at Alford, Boston, Bourne, Brigg, Caistor, Folkingham, Gainsborough, 
Grantham, Horncastle, Lincoln, Louth, Sleaford, Spalding, and Stam- 


ford. The total amount owing to depositors on 20th November 1852 
was 553,566/. 8s. 2 

LINDERN ZS, CAPE. [Tronpuvem.] 
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LINLITHGOW, Linlithgowshire, Scotland, a royal and parlia- 
mentary burgh, market-town, and the chief town of the county, is 
situated in 55° 55’ N. lat., 3° 55’ W. long., 18 miles W. by N. from 
Edinburgh by road, and by the Edinburgh and Glasgow railway. The 
population of the parliamentary burgh in 1851 was 4213. The town 
is governed by a provost, 4 bailies, a dean of guild, and treasurer, who 
are elected from 27 councillors. It unites with Airdrie, Falkirk, Hamilton, 
and Lanark, in returning one member to the Imperial Parliament. 

The town consists of a main street and several cross streets. It is 
paved, lighted with gas, well supplied with water, and tolerably clean. 
The parish church, founded by David I., is a fine specinien of gothic 
architecture. In the town are a Free Church, two chapels for United 
Presbyterians, one each for Independents and Roman Catholics, a 
burgh school, and several other schools. The town-hall was built in 
1668. In front of it is a curiously sculptured well, called the Cross 
Well, which sends out a copious supply of water through the mouths 
of numerons grotesque figures. The jail is a modern building. The 

rincipal trade of the town is the currying and tanning of leather. 
There are a distillery and a brewery.. The Union Canal passes close 
to the town on the south side, 

The burgh is said to have been erected by Robert II. in 1389. It 
was in the main street of Linlithgow that the Regent Murray was 
assassinated. The chief antiquity is the palace of Linlithgow, which, 
after being a royal residence for several centuries, was accidentally set 
on fire in the year 1746. It is a massive quadrangular structure, 
standing on an eminence on the side of a beautiful sheet of water. 
The oldest part of the palace is on the west side, in which is the room 
in which Mary queen of Scots was born. The palace is now a 


magnificent ruin, 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE, or WEST LOTHIAN, a county in the east 
of Scotland, bounded N. by the Frith of Forth, W. by Stirlingshire, 
from which it is separated by the river Avon and the Polnessburn, 
8.W. by Lanarkshire, and 8. and 8.E by Edinburghshire, from which 
it is separated by the rivers Breich and Almond. Its length, from the 
mouth of the Almond to the borders of Stirlingshire and Lanarkshire, 
is nearly 21 miles: its breadth, from the north-west extremity of the 
county to the village of Livingston on the south-east boundary, some- 
what exceeds 10 miles. It is comprised between 55° 49’ and 56° 1’ 
N, lat., 3° 17’ and 3° 5’ W. long. Theareaof the county is 101 square 
miles, or 64,375 acres. The population in 1841 was 26,872; in 1851 
it was 30,135. The county returns one member to the Imperial 
Parliament. 

Coast-line.—At the mouth of the river Almond the land is generally 
flat and sandy, the shore broad, the water shallow. Inland there are 
some hills of moderate elevation. West of the Almond the coast 
rises somewhat higher, attaining on an average an elevation of between 
50 and 60 feet, and so it continues as far as Black Ness, where it 
gets lower, until, west of Borrowstownness, it sinks so low that more 
than 2000 acres are covered by the tide. There are harbours at New- 
halls and Port Edgar, which are respectively half a mile east and west 
of South Queensferry, There is also a harbour at Borrowstownness. 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communications.—In the southern part 
of the county are extensive tracts covered with mosses and heath. 
This surface extends in plains, though occasionally there are hills of 
moderate elevation, some of which rise to 900 or 1000 feet. The 
rivers do not run in narrow glens, as in a hilly country, and the arable 
ground along their banks is consequently extensive and fertile: but 
the greater portion of the tract is unfit for agricultural purposes, A 
line drawn through Livingstone to Bathgate may be considered as the 
northern boundary of this tract. The country north of this line pre- 
sents in general an undulating surface with few hills. The greatest 
portion of this district does not slope towards the sea, but towards 
the river Almond on the one side, and towards the Avon on the other. 
The basin of the Almond is bordered by high ground, which in some 
places rises into hills. These hills begin east of Bathgate and run 
northward under the names of Dumcross Hills, Kuock Hills, and Kipp 
Hills; east of Torpichen is their highest summit, the Cairunaple, 
which is said to be 1498 feet high, They terminate south of Linlithgow 
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with the Cocklerue, 500 feet From the last-mentioned hill 
the high ground runs eastward, moderate elevations with 

tle descents until it terminates a short distance from the mouth of 
the Almond. The country inclosed by these high grounds contains a 
great portion of arable land. 

The surface of the county generally is intersected by numerous rivu- 
lets or burns, but the only rivers are the Avon and the Almond, No 
fish, beyond a few fresh-water trout,are found in them. The Almond 
and its tributary, the Breich, form the south-east boundary of the 
county. (Epixpurcusurre.] These receive several tributaries in the 
south-western district, The Brocks and Ecclessmachan burns fall 
into the Almond after watering the middle of the county. The Avon 
receives a few small tributaries from this county, of which the only 
one worthy of mention is the Ballencrieff Water. There are two 
lochs in the vicinity of Linlithgow. The Union Canal crosses the 
county, passing a little to the south of Linlithgow town, The high- 
roads are kept in good repair. 

The Edinburgh and Glasgow railway traverses the county, There 
is also a branch line to Bathgate, which is carried on through the 
south of the county to join the Caledonian railway. The steamers on 
the Frith of Forth call at Queensferry and Borrowstownness, 

and Mineralogy.—The great coal-field of Mid Lothian 
[Eprssuncusniee) extends through the whole of the southern district 
of this county. It lies to the east and south of Edinburgh, where it 
extends about 25 miles in length, its greatest breadth being 6 miles. 
It is estimated to cover an area of 80 square miles, Westward it is 
intersected by extensive tracts of limestone and sandstone, in which 
only small seams of coal occur, but in the hills near Bathgate, and 
extending westward into Lanarkshire, beds of coal occur whieh are 
fit for working. Part of the country between this coal formation and 
the Frith of Forth belongs to the red-sandstone formation, At several 
places trap and basalt rocks protrude. Coal is abundant and exten- 
sively worked. At Borrowstownness the mines extend nearly a mile 
beneath the bed of the Frith, so as almost to meet those of Culross on 
the opposite bank, which extend southward a distance of 2 miles, 
Limestone and freestone are abundant; there are several quarries of 


excellent granite. j 

Climate, Soil, Agriculture, &ce.—The climate, though cold, is con- 
siderably tempered by the winds which prevail from the south-west, 
and the county suffers much less from the severity of the weather 
than from sudden changes, The system of agriculture is nearly the 
same as that of Edinburghshire. Attention is paid to draining, and 
most of the arable lands are inclosed with substantial fences, while the 
greater part of the waste lands are planted with several kinds of 
timber, The bay harvest usually commences about the second week 
in July, and in ordinary years the corn is all housed by the end of 
October, The farms are in general of a moderate size, and the leases 
are mostly granted for terms of 19 or 21 years, 

Divisions, Towns, &c,—This county is divided into 13 parishes, 
The principal towns are LinuitHcow, BaTucars, which are noticed 
in separate articles, Borrowstowuness, and Queensferry, which we 
notice here. 

Borrowstownness, generally called Bo'ness, a burgh of barony and 
sea-port in the parish of the same name, lies on the shore of the Frith 
of Forth, about 3 miles N. from Linlithgow, in 56° 2’ N, lat., 8° 35’ 
W. long. The population in 1851 was 2645, Two long piers form an 
excellent harbour, There is a considerable trade in grain, and good 
accommodation for warehousing. The number of vessels belonging 
to the port on December 3ist 1853 was 73, of 5833 tons aggregate 
burden. During the year 1853 there entered the port 193 vessels of 
14,225 tons aggregate burden, and there cleared out 1564 vessels of 
121,581 tons. Ship-building is carried on, but not so extensively as 
it once was, A small rope-work and a manufactory of earthenware 
are in the town, Besides the parish church there are chapels of the 
Free and the United Presbyterian churches. The most interesting 
antiquity in the district is Graham's Dyke, part of the Roman wall of 
Antoninus, which traversed the whole of the parish. 

Queensferry, South, a royal and parliamen burgh, port, and ferry 
station, in the parish of Queensferry, on the right bank of the Forth, 
about 9 miles N.W. from Edinburgh. The population in 1851 was 
1195. It is governed by a provost and 20 councillors, and nites with 
Culross, Dunfermline, Inverkeithing, and Stirling, in returning one 
member to the Imperial Parliament. The town consists of an irre- 

built curved street, and four or five small cross streets, three 
of them leading to the harbour, At one end is the curious old stone- 
roofed chapel of Queensferry, The new church is near the main 
street, The town-house is a mean building. There was formerly a 
Jarge number of vessels belonging to the harbour, and ships were built 
here, The only trade now is that of the ferry, which however is at 
the little village of Newhalls, o short distance east of the burgh, 
where there are a pier and lighthouse. The harbour steamer and the 
ferry arrangements are managed by trustees appointed under an Act 
of Parliament. Queensferry existed as a port or ferry from the time 
of Malcolm LIL, who married Margaret the sister of Edgar Atheling, 
The queen used to embark at Port Edgar, and Queensferry it is said 
thence derives its present name, It was made a burgh of regality by 
Robert L, and a royal burgh in the reign of Charles I, Opposite the 
port is the island of Inch Garvie. 


The following villages be mentioned :—Blackburn, in 
stone parish, at which there ts 8 large cotton spinning-work. 
NEss is noticed elsewhere, Bridgeness, a village and swall port, about 
a mile E. from Borrowstownness, is in the parish of Carriden, 
pulation of which in 1851 was 1724, A deal of coal is shipped 
ere, Lime and manure are imported. , ® small village i 
the parish of Dees: popseee of the parish 1243, ree 
Dalmeny Park, the seat of the Earl of . Torphichen, a 
agricultural village in the parish of Torphichen: population of the 
1356, The village contains the Eee cs Sie poeestons af Fo chen, 
the chief seat in Scotland of the Knights of St. Jobn of Jerusalem. 

History, Antiquities, dc.—In the notices of the towns and villages 
in the present article, and in those described separately, are mentioned 
the principal events connected with this county, and the more remark- 

e existing remains of former ages, 

Religious Worship and Education,—. to the Returns of the 
Census of 1851, it appears that there were then in the county 30 plac 
of worship, of which 9 belonged to the Free Church, 8 to the ? 
lished Church, 5 to the United Presbyterian Church, 2 to Original 
Seceders, 2 to Independents, 2 to the Evangelical Union, and 1 to 
Mormons. The total number of sittings provided was 12,048. The 
number of Sabbath schools was 51, with 2565 scholars; of these 
schools 18 belo: to the Established Church, 12 to the Free Chureh, 
5 to the United Presbyterian Church, 2 to the Evangelical Union, and 
1 to Roman Catholics, The number of day schools was 50, of which 
84 were public schools, with 3033 scholars, and 16 were private schools, 
with 814 scholars. Of evening schools there were 10, with 244 scholars; 
and of literary and scientific institutions there were 7, with $32 
members, and libraries containing 5763 volumes. : 

LINTON, Cambridgeshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Linton, is pleasantly situated in 52° 1/ 
N. lat., 0° 16’ E. long., distant 104 miles 8.8.K. from Cambridge, and 
48 miles N.N.E. from London, The population of the parish of 
Linton in 1851 was 2061, The living is a vi in the archdeaconry 
of Sudbury and diocese of Ely, Linton Poor-Law Union contains 
22 parishes and townships, with an area of 49,922 acres, and a popus 
lation in 1851 of 14,161. 

The houses in Linton are generally low, and covered with thateh ; 
a few are constructed of brick. There is a small market-house, 
The parish church, which is ancient and commodioas, has a lofty 
embattled tower. The Independents and Primitive Methodists have 
chapels, and there are National and British schools, A pig market is 
held on Thursday. Fairs are held on Ascension-day and cn July 30th; 
the fair in July is a great sheep fair, In the neighbourhood are exten- 
sive nursery-grounds and gardens. There are some remains of con- 
ventual buildings at Barham, inc rated into Barham Hall, a coun‘ 
seat for the Master of Pembroke for the time being. é 

LINTON. [Devonsaime; Pexsuns.] 

LLNZ, the capital of Upper Austria, in 48° 19’ N. lat, 14° 17 
E. long., is agreeably situated at the junction of the Traun and the 
Danube, on the right bank of the latter river, over which there is # 
wooden bridge 864 feet long. It is divided into four sections, the 
town and three suburbs. The old town consists of one long street, 
and is of much less extent than the suburbs. There are four gates 
and three squares, in the largest of which there is ‘the Trinity Column,’ 
erected by the emperor Charles VI, in 1723, and also two fountains, 
Linz is on the whole well built, for which it is nota little indebted to 
several fires, after which the parts destroyed have been always much 
improved ; this was especially the case after a very great fire in 
which consuued the county hall, the old palace of the dukes of 
Austria, and many other buildings. There are seven churches, the 
largest of which is the cathedral. Other remarkable. buildings are 
the government-house; the new county hall, a very ficent 
edifice ; the Hofburg, or castle, built on the site of the former palace 
on a height above the town, and now used as a prison; the town-hall, 
built in 1414; the city brewery, the custom-house, the bank, 
theatre, and the great imperial manufactory of woollen-cloths and 
carpets. Linz gives title to a bishop, and has a gymnasium, with a 
library of 25,000 vol fessors, and 366 pupils; 


being joined to each other by a covered way, 
were made to the defences of the town in 1850. The town and 
neighbourhood of Ling are celebrated for attractive beauty of scenery, 
Steamers ply regularly to Vienna, and in summer up the river to 
Passau and Ratisbon. The city is the first station on the electro- 
telegraphic route between Vienna and western Europe. 

LION-LE-BORET. {Euns.] 

LI/PARI ISLANDS, the ancient Aolian, or Liparman Islands, are a 
group of small islands, situated between Calabria and the northern 
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coast of Sicily, between 38° 20’ and 38° 50’ N. lat., 14° 10’ and 
15° 13’ E. long. They are mentioned by the ancient geographers as 
seven in number. Strongyle (now Stromboli), so called from its round 
form ; Lipara, now Lipari; Hiera, or Vulcania, now Vulcano; Didyme, 
now Saline; Phcenicodes, or Phoenicusa, now Felieudi; Ericodes, or 
Ericusa, now Alicudi; and lastly Euonymos, now Panaria, which had 
its ancient name from the fact that it lies to the left of one sailing 
from Lipara to Sicily. There are several other smaller islands, or 
rather rocks, such as Liscanera, Basiluzza (supposed to be the ancient 
Tkesia), &c., adjacent to Panaria, which belong to the same group, but 
are unibhabited and barren. 
i, the most northern and the nearest to Calabria, is about 
40 miles W. from the Gulf of Sant’ Eufemia: it consists of a conical 
mountain nearly 3000 feet high, which is a constantly burning voleano 
and has very frequent eruptions. It rises abruptly from the sea on all 
sides, except on the north-east, where the declivity of the mountain 
is more gradual, and allows of a cultivated space between it and the 
which produces cotton, wheat, currants, figs, and wine, and is 
inhabited by about 1200 people. The island is about 12 miles in 
cireuit. The flames of the erater are a constant light to the sailors in 
that sea. 

Panaria, about 10 miles 8.W. from Stromboli, is an extinct volcano, 
the erater of which slopes on one side to the sea-shore. The 
island is about 7 miles round, fertile, and well cultivated. Even the 
funnel of the crater is cultivated by a population of about 200, who 
are also fishermen. 

Lipari, about 5 miles 8.W. from Panaria, the largest and most 
important island in the group, is a bishop’s see, and the residence 
of a military governor; it is about 20 miles in circumference, and 
contains about 12,500 inhabitants. It has several mountains with 
voleanie craters now extinct, though they emitted flames in the 
time of Strabo: it also contains mineral springs, and abundance of 
pumice stone, brimstone, lava, obsidian, and other volcanic pro- 
ducts. The land, which is very fertile, produces cotton, olives, 
capers, and from which a luscious sweet muscat wine is 
made. These products and dried raisins form the chief articles of 
export. The inhabitants of Lipari are industrious. The town of 
Lipari, which has a harbour, is on the eastern coast of the island; it 
contains a castle, several churches, and some remains of antiquity. 
Lipari is said to have been colonised by Greeks from Cnidus; it was 
afterwards occupied by the Carthaginians, and became an important 
station for their fleets during their occupation of Sicily. During the 
first Punic war it came into possession of the Romans. It was ravaged 
by Khair Eddin Rarbarossa in the year 1544, who took the town and 
carried all the inhabitants into slavery. 

Two miles 8S. from Lipari is Vulcano, with a crater, not quite 
extinct, which emits smoke; the island is barren, with the exception 
of a narrow strip along the south shore, which yields grapes, fl 


sand and ashes, is a rocky mass called Vulcanello, which emits smoke, 
and contains two small cratera. 

Four miles N.W. from Lipari is the island of Saline, 16 miles in 

with several villages, and about 4000 inhabitants. It 
consists of two mountains separated by a deep valley which runs from 
north to south, and being seen in that direction at a distance from the 
sea, it has the appearance of being divided into two islands, which is 
the origin of its ancient name Didyme, or ‘double.’ The valley is 
extremely fertile in wine, fruit, pulse, &e. 

Ten miles W. from Saline is Felicudi, about 10 miles in circum- 
ference, with a few hundred inhabitants; it produces corn, fruits, and 
wine. It derived its ancient name from the palms (phoinikes) with 
whieh it abounded. 

About 8 miles W. from Felicudi is the small island Alicudi, the 
most western of the Lipari group: it is hilly and not very productive, 
has some pastures, and about 200 inhabitants. [Atitcupr.] 

‘The Islands of Lipari form part of the Intendenza, or administra- 
tive province, of Messina, heir voleanie origin was early noticed by 
the Greeks. The peculiar noises that accompanied the internal com- 
bustion of the island of Hiera (whose fires seem to have been most 
per” san and violent in ancient times) were ascribed to the hammers 

forges of Vulcan, who was supposed to have had his favourite 
abode here, The intensity of the eruptions was supposed to with 
~ direction of the wind, and from this indication and the 


They all suffer from want of water, owing to the porous 
nature of the volcanic soil. They abound in alum, sulphur, and 
Pamice and gral of the finest quality was ancintly found the sea 


(Pliny; Strabo; Thucydides; Ortolani, Dizzionario Geografico della 
Sicilia ; Smith, Sicily ; Daubeny, On Volcanoes.) 

LIPPE, a Geman principality, derived its name from the river Lippe, 
on which the town of Lippe was built in the 12th century. The 
ancestors of the family now reigning were reckoned in the 12th and 
13th centuries among the ‘Primates Westphalorum,’ and were the 
hereditary possessors of extensive estates. Simon VI., son of Bern- 
hard VIIL, count of Lippe (who died in 1563), divided his possessions 
among his three sons, of whom Simon VII. founded the line of 
Detmold, Otto that of Brake, and Philip that of Biickeburg, or 
Schaumburg. The line of Brake becoming extinct in 1709, Count 
Adolphus of Lippe-Detmold took possession of the country without 
regarding the rights of Biickeburg ; but the Imperial Aulic Council, 
by judgments passed in 1734 and 1737, assigned half of the country 
to Schauenburg-Lippe, and the two houses concluded a convention 
in 1748. 

Lippe-Detmold, consisting of the counties of Lippe and Sternberg, 
and part of that of Schwalenberg, forms a compact territory, situated 
between 51° 45’ and 52° 10’ N. lat., 8° 34’ and 9° 20’ E. long. It is 
bounded E. by Hanover and Hesse-Cassel, and on all other sides by 
Prussian Westphalia. The small bailiwick of Lipperode (half only 
of which belonged to Lippe-Detmold till 1850, and the other half 
to Prussia), with the town of Lippstadt, lies detached, being entirely 
surrounded by Westphalia. On the 17th of May in the year just 
mentioned Lippe-Detmold ceded its half of this bailiwick to Prussia 
for a pension of 9000 thalers. The area of the principality is 436 
square miles, and the population at the end of 1849 was 104,674. 

The country is mountainous, and well wooded. The wooded chain of 
Osning, commonly called the Teutoburger-Wald, commencing from the 
left bank of the Dimel near Stadtbergen in Westphalia, crosses the 
circle of Paderborn under the name of the Egge, and enters Lippe- 
Detmold at Horn, whence it extends into the county of Ravensberg. 
The Osning, here called the Lippescher-Wald, forms in the country 
three chains running parallel to each other from south-east to north- 
west, of which the first bounds the tract called the Senner Heath; 
the central one, which is the highest, contains the celebrated Exter- 
steine, which are grotesque groups of sandstone rocks, where it is 
supposed that the ancient German priests performed their ceremonies 
by moonlight; and the third is turned towards the valley of the 

erra. The Osning divides the valleys of the Rhine and the Weser, 
the streams on the right running into the latter, and those on the left 
for the most part into the former river, The Weser, the only navig- 
able river, just touches the northern frontier of the principality for a 
short distance, and receives the Emmer, the Exter, the Werra, the 
Bega, and some other small streams. The Ems rises at the foot of the 
Stapelagerberg, a branch of the Osning, crosses the Senner Heath, and 
soon enters the province of Westphalia. The Lippe merely touches 
the bailiwick of Lipperode and the town of Lippstadt. Vast forests 
of oak, beech, and other timber clothe the higher parts of the moun- 
tains, while on the slopes there is the finest arable land. The climate 
is temperate, but the atmosphere is ently loaded with fogs and 
vapours; the winter is cold and wet; the summer, especially in the 
Heath, very hot. The natural productions are corn, flax, hemp, 
potatoes, rapeseed, garden vegetables, and timber. The inhabitants 
have the common domestic animals, poultry, game, fish, and bees, 
The mineral products are gypsum, lime, clay, marble, and freestone; 
and there is a salt-spring from which 36,000 bushels of salt are annually 
obtained. The staple productions are flax and timber, of which large 
quantities are exported. The breeds of horned cattle and sheep are 
| i Swine and goats are numerous. The horses bred on the Senner 

eath are hardy and spirited. There are no manufactures of any 
importance. Thread, coarse yarn, and linen are made in some parts; 
there are likewise several tanneries, spirit-distilleries, paper-mills, 
oil-mills, and saw-mills. The exports besides flax and timber are 
cattle, linen, and meerschaum pipes manufactured at Lemgo. 

The religion of the prince and the great majority of the inhabitants 
is Calvinism ; the small remainder are Lutherans and Roman Catholics, 
There is a gymnasium in Detmold and anotherin Lemgo. The govern- 
ment is @ representative monarchy. The contingent td the army of 
the German Confederation is 721 men, Lippe-Detmold, with Schauen- 
burg-Lippe, Reuss, and Hesse-Homburg, has the sixteenth vote in the 
diet, and in the full council one vote of its own. 

Detmold, the capital, situated on the Werra, consists of the old 
town, the new town, and a suburb; the new town is well built, and 
has some delightful public walks and gardens, The chief buildings 
are the palace, the gymnasium, and the theatre. The town has a 
training school, a public library, an hospital, manufactures of linen 
and leather, and several breweries. Not far from the town, on a 
summit of the Teutoburger-Wald, overlooking the reputed battle-field 
in which the Roman legions under Varus were defeuted by the Germans 
under Arminius, a colossal statue in copper of the latter hero has 
been recently erected on a pedestal 40 feet high, The number of the 
inhabitants is about 5000, Lemgo, on the Bega, a walled town with 
seven gates, has 4000 inhabitants, who carry on various manufactures, 
especially of woollen, linen, leather, and tobacco-pipes, of which the 
last is very considerable, 

chauenburg-Lippe, frequently written Schaumburg-Lippe, consists 
of four bailiwicks in the county of Schauenburg and three in the 
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county of Lippe, which are surrounded by Hanover, the Hessian part 
of Schauenburg, Lippe-Detmold, and Westphalia. It is 210 square 
miles in extent, The population at the end of 1852 was 30,226. The 
country, which is in general mountainous, has no rivers except small 
affluents of the Weser: the Stein-hude Lake is about 5 miles long, 2} 
miles broad, and at most 6 feet deep. The country produces corn, 
pulse, potatoes, turnips, rape-seed, flax, fruit, timber, horned cattle, 
sheep, swine, horses, poultry, game, and fish. Its mineral pro- 
ducts are and lime. The revenue amounts to 130,000 thalers. 
The country has an assembly of estates, which consists of 13 members, 
and meets annually. The chief town and residence of the prince is 
Bickeburg, on the Aa, which has a population of 2500. It is a walled 
town entered by five gates, and has a castle, a gymnasium, a normal 
school, a public library, an orphan-house, &c., but no remarkable 
buildings. Schauenburg-Lippe, as a member of the German Confede- 
ration, has one vote in the general council and part of the sixteenth 
vote with Lippe-Detmold, &c., as above stated, Its contingent to the 
federal army is 210 men. 

LIRIS. [Lavoro, Terra pt] 

LISBELLAW. [Fermanacz.] 

LISBON (Lisbéa in Portuguese), a city, capital of the kingdom of 
Portugal and of the province of Estremadura, is situated on the 
northern bank of the Tagus (Tejo) about 12 miles from the mouth of 
be river, in 38° 42’ N. hu , 9° 8’ W. long. The population is about 

10,000, 

The broad estuary of the Tagus gives to Lisbon an extensive and 
safe harbour, in which the largest ships of war can anchor close to the 
city. From the suburb of Belem up to the western end of Lisbon 
the Tagus is little more than a mile in width, but opposite the centre 
of Lisbon it widens considerably, the left or southern bank turning 
suddenly to the south near the town of Almada, and forming a wide 
bay or reach about 5 or 6 miles in breadth, and extending far to the 
north-east, In this deep lake-like expansion of the river all the fleets 
of mga, might be anchored beyond the range of cannon from either 
shore. The southern bank of the river, which is hilly about Almada, 
becomes low higher up, and is swampy at low water; it is however 
studded with small towns and villages, which keep up a constant 
traffic with Lisbon, supplying it with fruits, vegetables, wine, &c., 
besides being the medium of intercourse between the capital and the 
southern provinces of the kingdom, and also with Spain by the post- 
road of Badajos. The entrance of the river is defended by Fort 
St. Julian (Forte Sio Julifio) on the north bank, and by Fort Bugio 
on a low point of rock near the south bank; higher up it is protected 
by the Tower of Belem (Torre de Belem) and by several batteries on 
both banks. To the north the city is protected by mountains, which, 
rising in successive ranges, end abruptly near Torres Vedras, in a line 
extending from the sea-coast to Alhandra on the Tagus. On three of 
these ridges were constructed the series of entrenchments and fortified 
positions called the Lines of Torres Vedras. 

The city rises from the bank of the river in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, being built on a succession of hills, the highest of which are 
the hill of Bons Ares, or Estrella, to the west, and the Castle-Hill to 
the east. Most of the streets are steep, irregular, and tortuous, 
besides being ill paved and dirty. One part of the city however, 
which has been entirely rebuilt since the great earthquake of 1755, is 
regular and handsome; it lies on even ground in a valley which runs 
in a direction at right angles to the river, between the Castle Hill to 
the east, and the hills of San Francisco and Do Carmo on the west. 
This space contains about eight or nine well-built parallel streets, 
some of them, such as the Rua Augusta, tolerably wide, and nearly 
half a mile in length, containing the best shops in Lisbon, especially 
those of the goldsmiths, silversmiths, and jewellers. These streets 
are crossed at right angles by other streets, and they terminate on the 
river side in a handsome square called Praca de Commercio, one side 
of which is formed by the Tagus, and the other sides by the Arsenal, 
the Custom-House, the Exchange, Royal Library, and other public 
buildings. This square is adorned with a bronze statue of king 
Joseph I. At the opposite or north end of the above-mention 
streets are two squares, the Praca da Figueira, or market-place, and 
the Praca do Rocio, the latter of which is bounded on one side by the 
convent of San Domingo and the massive buildings formerly occupied 
by the Inquisition. Farther north, going towards the country, is the 
Passeio Publico, or promenade, which however is small, and very 
inferior to the public gardens of other large capitals. 

The eastern part of Lisbon, which lies at the foot of and beyond 
the castle, consists of narrow i lar ill-paved streets, with a neat 
house here and there. This is the oldest part of Lisbon, and the 
houses are high and old-fashioned. It is remarkable, that while the 

e destroyed all the buildings in the valley, it spared the 
houses built on the steep declivity of the hill. 

To the westward of the new streets the town rises on the steep 
cooley of a succession of hills, with a few good streets and open 
places and there, especially along the river side, the rest of the 
streets narrow, crooked, and filthy. Here and there are massive 
buildings, chiefly convents and churches, which crown the summits of 
sag ooh ting tower above all ashe e 

an open town, its suburbs very long and strag- 
gling in various directions, it is not easy to define {te limita, Its 


western boundary however is generally fixed at the stream of Alcantara, 
— re pete the . : pat say the ss bei 
the town the length in a straight li between 3 and 4 miles, 
reckoning the sinuosities of the nd; the width of the town from 
the Tagus inland varies from a toa mile and a half, not including 
necting 2 straggling lines of houses which extend along the approaches 
to the town. 

The whole of the area thus described is however far from being thickly. 
covered with buildings; many parts are occupied by gardens, planta- 
tions, the naked steep declivities of the hills, and by and rubbish. 
In fact almost every house of any pretension has its little garden, or 
rather grape-terrace ; and many portions ruber Sela per by 
ruins, which have been allowed to remain in the same state of desola- 
tion as that to which they were reduced by the earthquake. The 
district of Bons Ares, along the slope of the western hill, is the least 
densely built, and contains many pleasant and h residences with 
gardens, which are mostly occupied by foreigners. West of the bridge 
of Alcantara a line of streets el to the Tagus connects Lisbon 
with Belem, or Bethlehem, which is resorted to as a bathing-place. In 
its square stands a fine old church, with extensive conventual an 
adjoining, and here there is a royal residence, A new palace called 
Ajuda has recently been constructed on an elevation north of Belem. 

The most striking buildings of Lisbon are its vast and massive 
convents, which crown the hills, and look like palaces and fortresses. 
Before the suppression of the monasteries in 1835 they gave to Lisbon 
a monkish appearance, Most of the churches belonging to them have 
since been converted into parish churches, and the conventual buildings 
applied to other purposes, 

e principal public buildings are:—The castle and citadel of 
St. George, occupying the highest summit in the city; the old cathe- 
pf near et Sond — awe the mgr Bet the 
xchange ; the ibrary; sev: prisons; five theatres; an 
English church, with a handsome cemetery adjoining; schools of 
various kinds; a museum of natural history; and a botanic 
The Arsenal was formerly one of the finest establishments of the kind 
in Europe: it contained all kinds of naval and military stores in abun- 
dance. It is now ona reduced scale, but has a foundry for casting 
cannon and a manufactory of fire-arms; there is also a large dock- 


yard, 

The Aqueduct (Os Arcos das Agoas Livres) which a Lisbon 
with water is not si in boldness of design an of 
effect by any similar work of art. The water is brought from several 
springs situated neay the village of Bellas, 9 miles N.W. from Lisbon, 

he aqueduct is in part conducted under ground; but on approaching 
Lisbon it across a deep valley, and the water is carried over a num- 
ber of lofty arches for a length of about 2400 feet. The water enters 
the town on the north-west, ata place called Amoreira, where is the 
reservoir (Depositorio das Agoas Livres) from which the water is 
distributed fo the several fountains of the city. The pee «Pe 
water in small barrels from the fountains and sell it from to 
house or cry it about the streets. 

The population of Lisbon is much mixed, consisting of people from 
every province of Portugal, who come there in quest of employment, 
of anumber of blacks and men of colour from the colonies, and of 
numerous Gall or porters and water-carriers from Galicia, and 
other foreigners, The lower classes live poorly, and are dirty in their 
appearance, There are crowds of beggars an ts, The women 
of Lisbon wear on their heads a plain muslin kerchief folded in a 
hi gig shape. Many of the ladies have adopted the Spanish 
manti 

The police is still very imperfect, and the streets are but 
and imperfectly lighted at night. Lisbon is not provided with con- 
duits or sewers, and all the filth is thrown into the streets, from which 
it is washed off by the rain into the river. 

The climate of Lisbon is healthy and genial; it is very hot and dry 
in the summer months, when the is often 96° of Fahrenheit, but 
is relieved by north-west winds; heavy rains fall in November and 
December ; cold clear weather prevails in January, but in February 
the weather becomes mild again, and the spring begins. Snow is a 
very rare occurrence. 

commerce and trade of Lisbon, though much diminished sinco 
the loss of Brazil, are still considerable. It exports wine, fruits, and 
oil; and it imports corn, salt fish, salt butter, cheese, timber, iron, 
lead, tin, copper, coals, tar, and all sorts of fo) manuf: 
with which it supplies the whole southern part of the kingdom. 
Lisbon has some manufactories of silks, paper, soap, and leather; its_ 
goldsmiths and jewellers are very expert; and there are also sugar- 
refineries and potteries. The laziness and want of industry of the 
Portuguese have been much ——— travellers. 

A great portion of Lisbon was destroyed by an earthquake in 1755. 
The number of persons killed amounted to 60,000. 

(Kinsey, Portugal Illustrated ; Mifiano, Diccionario Geographico ; 
Link, 7'ravels in Portugal, a good work of the end of the last century; 
Alexander, Sketches o, Pely a 1834; Portugal and Galicia, 1836 ; 
Baxter, The Tagus and the Tiber, 1852. See also Map of Lisbon, by” 
“LISBURN, Ircand, a amckah: and pote pelamoniary 

é a a 
borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in the midat 
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cf a beautiful and higbly improved district, on the river Lagan, 
in the barony of Upper e, county of Antrim, and 
partly in the barony of Upper Castlereagh, county of Down, in 54° 
31’ N. lat., 6° 4’ W. long., distaut 84 miles S.S.W. from Belfast by 
the Ulster railway, and 974 miles N. by E. from Dublin by the Dublin 
and Belfast Junction railway. The town is governed by 13 com- 
missioners. The population of the town in 1851 was 6569, besides 
363 inmates of the workhouse. The borough returns one member to 
Sar tee Parliament. Lisburn Poor-Law Union comprises 28 
divisions, with an area of 119,790 acres, and a population in 

1851 of 68,783. 

The town took its rise from the erection of Lisburn Castle in 1610 
by Sir Fulk Conway, to whom James I. had granted part of the 
manor, In 1641 it was attacked by the Irish insurgents, who were 
repulsed, but the town was set fire to and reduced toashes. After 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, a number of Huguenot families 
settled in the town, and introduced the linen and damask manu- 
factures with the improved machinery of Holland. In 1707 the 
castle and chief part of the town were destroyed by fire. The castle 
remained a ruin, the were given to the public as a place 
of recreation. The town was rebuilt in a substantial and hand- 
some manner. Lisburn enjoyed great prosperity during the period 
between the time of the Irish volunteers and the rebellion of 1798. 
The linen manufacture subsequently fell off here, but it has revived, 
and the town is again in a flourishing condition. 

Lisburn lies on the left bank of the Lagan, with a small suburb 
beyond the river. It consists mainly of along irregular street, with 
several streets branching from it. Another leading street diverges 
from the main street on the line of the Belfast high road, having the 
castle terrace and gardens between it and the river. At the point 
of divergence is a large open area, in which is the market-house, 
Between the two streets, near their intersection, stands the parish 
church, fronting the castle gardens. The houses are well built and 
roofed with slate, and the town has generally a neat, clean, and 
handsome appearance. It is well paved, lighted with gas, and supplied 
with water. The parish church, which is the cathedral for the united 
diocese of Down and Connor, is a spacious and handsome building 
with a tower, to which an octagonal spire was added in 1807, It 
contains a monument to Jeremy Taylor, who died at Lisburn in 1667. 
Besides the parish church, there are a chapel of ease, places of worship 
for Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Quakers, and Methodists, 
National, Free, and Infant schuols, and a school endowed by John 
Hancock for the support and education of 40 Quaker children, The 
charitable institutions are the County of Antrim Infirmary, the 
Lisburn Fever Hospital, and six free houses for destitute widows. In 
the town is a savings bank. Lisburn possesses great facilities for 
trade, and large quantities of agricultural produce, provisions, and 
manufactured are disposed of in the weekly markets. Ona 
river-island within the borough there is an extensive chemical work 
for the supply of the neighbouring bleaching-yards. Damasks, and 
the finer of linen, linen-thread, muslins, and diapers are manu- 
factured. There are factories for flax-spinning and bleachiog, and 
for printing and dyeing muslins and other fabrics. Courts for 

tagh Manor, courts leet, and petty sessions are held in the 
town. Fairs are held on July 21st, and October 5th, The market 
oe Tuesday. 
ISCARD. (CHesnire.] 

LISCARROL. [Cork.] 

LISIEUX. [Catvapos.] 

LISKEARD, LESKEARD, or LESKERET, Cornwall, a market- 
town, municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Liskeard, is situated in 50° 27’ N. lat., 
4° 28’ W. long., distant 14 miles W. by N. from Bodmin, and 221 
miles W.S.W. from London. The borough is governed by 4 aldermen 
aud 12 councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns one member 
to the Imperial Parliament. The population of the municipal borough 
in 1851 was 4386, that of the parliamentary borough 6204. The 
living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Cornwall and diocese of 
Exeter. Liskeard Poor-Law Union contains 26 parishes and town- 
ships, with an area of 92,157 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
33,792. 

town, which is meanly built, stands partly in a hollow and 

upon rocky heights, so that the streets have an appearance of 

irregularity. The chief public building is the town-hall, a 

me structure, supported on granite columns, ‘The parish 
church, a fine edifice of the 15th century, consists of a nave, aisles, 
and chancel, with a tower at the west end. The Wesleyan and 
Association Methodists, Independents, and Quakers have places of 
worship, and the Bible Christians meet for worship in the Teetotal 
Hall. The Grammar school, founded in 1653, of which the corpo- 
ration is patron, had lost its endowment, and had been discontinued, 
but has been lately re-opened. There are British and Infant schools, 
& mechanics institute, a mutual improvement society, and a savings 
bank, Liskeard is a place of considerable trade, and has an excellent 
market, which is held on Saturday; fairs are held six times in the 
year. Only a few persons are now engaged in wool-combing. Tanning 
was on to # considerable extent, but there is only 
One tam-yard left. A considerable number of the inhabitants are 
GEOG, DIV, VOL, IT, 


employed at mines in the neighbouring parishes of St. Cleer, Men- 
heniot, and St. Ive. 

LISLE, or LISLE, [Vavctvsz.] 

LISMORE, county of Waterford, Ireland, a market- and post-town, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the right bank of 
the Blackwater, in 52° 8’ N. lat., 7° 50’ W. long., distant 39 miles 
W.S.W. from Waterford by road, and 136 miles S.W. by S. from 
Dublin. The population in 1851 was 2340, besides 898 inmates of 
the workhouse. Lismore Poor-Law Union comprises 18 electoral 
divisions, with an area of 97,140 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 27,077. 

Lismore, at first called Dunaginne, from a fortification east of the 
town, now known as the Round Hill, is said to have had its rise in the 
beginning of the 7th century. It was named Lismore, or the Great 
House, from a monastery founded by St. Carthagh, who was interred 
in his own church. As a sacred city, and a seat of learning, it grew 
into importance and fame, and is said to have had no fewer than 
20 churches erected in its vicinity. In the 9th century the place was 
five times plundered by the Danes. Henry II. held a council in it. 
Its castle was founded by King John. Several times attacked in the 
rebellion of 1641, and at length burned in 1645, it remained a com- 
parative ruin, and the town sank into a poor and wretched village, 
It was visited by James IL in 1689. In 1753 it became the property 
of the fourth Duke of Devonshire. Since that time it has revived, 
and has been greatly enlarged. 

Lismore occupies the summit of a steep bank of the Blackwater 
River, The church standing on the crest of the hill at its eastern 
extremity, and the castle, on the verge of a rocky precipice nearly 
100 feet high, at the opposite end of the town, give it a very striking 
appearance. The church, which is the cathedral of the see of Lismore, 
is a handsome building, having a tower, surmounted by a light and - 
elegant spire. It was in great part built by the Earl of Cork in 1663, 
aud was about the year 1820 renewed under the direction of the dvan. 
There are a spacious Roman Catholic chapel and a small Presbyterian 
meeting-house ; a classical school, well-built and endowed ; free schools, 
and a school erected and supported by the Duke of Devonshire, The 
castle, which is a massive pile, is a magnificent specimen of the ancient 
baronial residence. Three sides of the quadrangle are in complete 
repair, The bridge, which crosses the Blackwater a little above the 
point where it receives the Owenshad, a rapid stream from the 
mountains lying to the north, is a handsome structure, having a 
centre arch with a span of 100 feet. In the town are a fever hospital, 
a dispensary, and six almshouses, founded by the first earl of Cork for 
decayed Protestant soldiers. The navigable part of the Blackwater 
has been connected with the town by a canal, which allows a free 
traffic by lighters between Lismore and Youghal. There is a limited 
export of corn and flour, and the imports are timber, iron, coal, &e. 
Immediately below the castle is an extensive salmon fishery. Good 
roofing slate is quarried near the town. Fairs are held on February 14th, 
May 25th, and November 12th, The scenery of the neighbourhood is 
remarkable for its grandeur and beauty. In the vicinity are many 
villas and gentlemen’s seats. 

The diocese of Lismore is in the archdiocese of Dublin; it includes 
portions of the counties of Waterford and Tipperary, and comprises 
42 benefices. The chapter consists of a dean, precentor, chancellor, 
treasurer, archdeacon, and 7 prebendaries, The income of the united 
dioceses of Cashel, Emly, Waterford, and Lismore is 50000. 

LISNASKEA, Fermanagh, Ireland, a market- and post-town, and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated at the junction of the roads 
from Dublin and Belfast to Enniskillen, in 54° 16’ N. lat., 7° 27’ W. 
long. ; distant 11 miles 8.E. from Enniskillen by road, and 89 miles 
N.N.W. from Dublin. The population in 1851 was 882, The Lisnaskea 
Poor-Law Union comprises 14 electoral divisions, with an area of 
98,738 acres, and a population in 1851 of 29,155. The town has been. 
much improved by its proprietor the Earl of Erne, and contains some 
superior houses built in the old English style. Besides the parish 
church, a plain edifice, rebuilt in 1814, there are chapels for Roman 
Catholics and Primitive Methodists; and National, Infant, and Endowed 
schools, A handsome market-house, a fever hospital, a dispensary, and 
the Union workhouse are in the town. By the steamers on Lough 
Erne large quantities of corn, butter, linen, and yarn are brought 
from the islands and sold in Lisnaskea market. The market is held 
on Saturday, and fairs are held on the Monday before Easter, October 
10th, and the 1st Saturday of every month, Petty sessions are held 
in the town. 

LISSA. [Posey.] 

LISTOWEL, Kerry, Ireland, a market- and post-town, and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in the barony of Iraghticonnor, on 
the right bank of the river Feale, in 52° 26’ N, lat., 9° 28’ W. long.; 
distant if begoves N.N.E. from Tralee, and 165 miles 8.W. by W. from 
Dublin. The population in 1851 was 2126. Listowel Poor-Law Union 
comprises 32 electoral divisions, with an area of 151,208 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 43,251. 

Listowel Castle, which was a seat of the earls of Desmond, was the 
last castle which held out for Lord Kerry against Queen Elizabeth. 
It was taken in 1600 by Sir Charles Wilmot, who put all the garrison 
to the sword, The town has of late been much improved. It consists 
of an extensive square, in the centre of which is the cheats and of 
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LITHUANIA. 


one principal street with several short branches, On the western side 
of the square is a part of the ancient castle. At the southern 
approach to the town is a fine bridge with five arches, each of 50 feet 
span. The parish church is a handsome structure, having a tower 
surmounted with a neat spire. The Roman Catholic chapel is a 
Forse cruciform structure. There are a Classical school and two 

ational schools; a fever hospital, a dispensary, and a bridewell. 
A line of navigation by the river Cashen enables boats of 15 tons to 
come within 2 miles of Listowel. Salmon are plentiful in the river. 
Behind the castle are extensive flour-mills. Quarter sessions are held 
in the town and petty sessions every Saturday. The market is held 
on Wednesday and Saturday, and a corn-market on Friday. Fairs 
are held on May 13th, July 25th, October 28th, and on the first Wed- 
nesday of alternate months. The soil around is remarkably fertile. 
LI FIELD. [Coyxecricut.] 

LITHUA'NIA, a large tract of country which now forms part of 
the Russian empire, but which once constituted an independent and 
powerful state, until it was united to Poland by the accession of its 
reigning dynasty to the throne of that country. The early history of 

uania is unknown. Some conjecture that the Heruli, who destroyed 
the western empire under Odoacer, were inhabitants of Lithuania, and 
that after their expulsion from Italy they returned to this country, 
and brought with them those words resembling the Latin which 
abound in the Lithuanian language. The first mention of Lithuania 
occurs in the chronicle of Quedlinburg, A.p. 1009. From that time 
the name of Lithuania begins to appear more frequently in Russian 
chronicles, which speak of the Lithuanians as a poor and savage nation, 
some tribes of which were compelled by the bordering Russian princes 
to pay a tribute, consisting of the pe of birch-trees for making oil, 
of ropes made of the bark of lime-trees, and of brooms. 

Towards the year 1200, Albert, bishop of Riga, founded the order 
of the Knights Sword-Bearers (Ensiferi), in order to conquer the pagans 
who inhabited the shores of the Baltic from the Curische-Haff to the 
Gulf of Finland. The half-savage barbarians were soon subdued by 
the valour and military skill of those warrior-monks, and reduced to 
a state of the most oppressive bondage. Not long after, about 1220, 
Conrad, duke of Mazovia, being unable to resist the predatory attacks 
of the Prussians, a branch of the Lithuanians, called to his assistance 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, and granted them a large tract 
of land, with many castles. These knights did the same in Prussia 
that the Sword-Bearers had done elsewhere. The Lithuanians were 
almost destitute of defensive armour, and had for the most part no 
other weapons than spears, clubs, and arrows. In spite of these dis- 
advantages they not only resisted the German invaders, but gained 
jesggsr of some of those Russian principalities to which they had 

obliged to pay tribute. The decline of the powerful Russian 
principality of Halicz by the death of Prince Roman, who was defeated 
and killed by the Poles in the battle of Zarichost, 1206, delivered the 
Lithuanians from a formidable enemy, and their predatory incursions 
ee to be more dangerous to the Polish and Russian principalities. 
yngold was the first Lithuanian ruler who, after having united under 
his dominion all the principalities of that nation, assumed the title of 
Grand Duke of Lithuania about 1235. His son Mindog embraced Chris- 
tianity, and was crowned at Novogrodek in 1252, but soon relapsed 
into paganism. At the end of the 13th century Witenes established a 
new dynasty on the throne of Lithuania; but the most brilliant era 
of the history of the count after the accession of the Grand 
Duke Ghedymin in 1315. He made most extensive conquests in the 
south-western principalities of Russia, and consolidated his power by 
insuring the most perfect protection to the religion, language, customs, 
and property of the inhabitants of the conquered lands, which were 
intrusted t to the administration of such princes only of the Lithuanian 
dynasty as had embraced the Christian religion, whilst the sovereign 
“still remained an idolater. 

Two nations of a different origin and creed thus became soon blended 
together, and the Russian Christians were always the most loyal sub- 
jects of the pagan grand dukes of Lithuania. The Russian became 
the official language of Lithuania, and continued so till the middle of 
the 17th century, when it was superseded by the Polish language. 

government of Lithuania was in some degree feudal: cach 
province was given in fief, generally to a prince of the reigning family. 
After its union with Poland, Lithuania was governed by the same 
forms as that ager 9 

Ghedymin was killed in 1328 at the siege of the fortress of the 
German knights. He divided his empire among his several sons; but 
after some contention one of them, called Olgherd, assumed the 

power. He proved a worthy successor to his glorious father : 
he defeated the Tartars, and compelled those of the Crimea to become 
his vassals, ha extended the limits of Lithuania to the banks of 
the Don and to the shores of the Black Sea, The republics of Novo- 
abe and Pskow acknowledged his supremacy, and he presented 

imself in triumph before the gates of Moscow in the years 1368, 1370, 
and 1373, He died in 1381 in the faith of the Greek Church, which 
he embraced on his death-bed at the solicitations of his wife, who was 
& Russian princess of Twer. Olgherd’s son and successor, Yaguellon, 
married in 1385 a < =p Licers of Poland, and, having been 
baptised, ascend rone of that country. From that time 
Lithuania was united with Poland. ae 


Yaguellon, having become a Christian, exerted himself sucocess- 
fully for the conversion of his pagan subjects, who however long 
retained many rites and customs derived from their idolatrous fore- 


fathers. 

By the accession of Y: to the throne of Poland the two 
countries became united, but it often happened that the kings of 
Poland of the Yaguellonian family, who were here‘litary sovereigns in 
Lithuania and elective in Poland, after their accession to the throne of 
the latter country, gave up the government of Lithuania to a prince 
of their family, but still retained the sovereignty. The most cele- 
brated of those princes was Vitold (1430). A kind of union of the 
two countries was effected at the diet of Lublin in 1569. The throne 

of Lithuania became elective like that of Poland. The diets of the 
htwo countries were held in common, but the laws, finances, and 
armies remained separate. 

Lithuania lost a part of its dominions under the reign of 
Casimir IIL, king of Poland and grand-duke of Lithuania, and on 
several subsequent occasions. At the time of the first dismember- 
ment of Poland in 1772, Lithuania was divided into the following 

tinates or counties :—Vilna, Troki, Novogrodek, Bzesc, Vitepsk, 

‘olozk, Mohilew, and the duchy of Samogitia. Of this territory 
Russia got Mohilew and Polozk in 1792, and all the remainder in 1793, 
with the exception of the territory which forms the Prussian 
ment of Gumbinnen, The territory of Lithuania was formed into 
the Russian governments of—1, Vilna; 2, Grodno; 8, Bialystock ; 
4, Miusk; 5, Mohbilew; 6, phe ace and, 7, the palatinate of Augus- 
tovo, With the exception of Bialystock, incorporated with Grodno 
we believe in 1842, and Augustovo, now comprehended in the king- 
dom of Poland, these divisions still subsist. The area of the duchy 
exceeded 110,000 square miles, and its population in 1846 was above 
5,000,000, . 

Lithuania is generally a flat and low country, although there are 
some hills in the environs of Vilna. The north-western part, com- 
prehending the duchy of Samogitia, is very fertile, and celebrated 
particularly on account of its flax, The banks of the Niemen are 
also generally fertile, and in many parts very picturesque. But the 
greater part of this country is covered with sand, marshes, and fens. 
Ferruginous ochre is found in all the peat-mosses, but the quantity of 
iron is very limited; and many iron-works which formerly existed 
are now abandoned in consequence of the cheaper rate at which iron 
ean be got from the mines in the north of Russia and Siberia. Blocks 
of granite and pudding-stone are scattered over many districts. The 
large forests abound in fine timber, and contain a great quantity of 
wild animals, such as elks, wild hogs, bears, wolves, foxes, &e. An 
animal peculiar to Lithuania is the urochs, or bison, which was 
formerly found in many forests of Poland and Germany, but is now 
confined to a single spot in Lithuania, called the forest of Biala Vieja. 
The climate is extremely cold in winter and very hot in summer, 
There are scarcely any manufactures in the country, and its exports 
consist chiefly of flax, hemp, corn, timber, honey, and wax. 

The principal rivers which water Lithuania are the Niemen, the 
Dnieper, Berezina, Villia, &c. The chief towns are Vilna, its ancient 
capital ; Grodno, Minsk, Mohilew, Vitepsk, &c. 

The Lithuanians remained idolaters till the end of the 14th century. 
Their chief deity was Perkunas, the god of thunder, besides some 
other divinities presiding over seasons, elements, and particular 
occupations. They possessed also sacred groves and fountains, and 
worshipped fire and consecrated snakes. The po) is com- 
posed of Lithuanians, Lithuano-Russians, Poles, Jews, and Tartars, 
Adelung and Vater define the Lithuanians to be a Germano-Slavic 
nation, and say that two-thirds of their language are Slavonian ; and 
Balbi adds that the remaining third may be traced to the Finnish, 
Gothic, and German. The recent pecans Sed of some distinguished 
German philologists and particularly those of Bopp and Boblen, have 
proved that the Lithuanian language is closely allied to the S 
that it has a common origin with the Latin, German, and Slavonic 
languages, but that it is not derived from them. Professor Bohlen 
of Kénigsberg thinks that it bears a stronger resemblance to the 
Sanscrit than to any other known language. 

The Lithuanian language may be divided into two principal dialects, 
the Lithuanian proper and the Lettonian, or Livonian, both of which 
may be subdivided into smaller ones. The Lithuanian proper contains 
the following dialects :—1. The old Prussian, which had been spoken 
in Prussia previously to the arrival of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, who tried by all means to extirpate it. It was still in 
general use at the time of the Reformation, but is now entirely extinct 
as a living language, It differs from other Lithuanian diulects in 
having a greater admixture of German than Slavonian words, A 
catechism compiled about 1545, and an Enchiridion, or church 
service (Kinigsberg, 1561), are the only extant monuments of that old 
language, 2. The Prusso-Lithuanian dialect, which is now spoken 
about Insterburg and Memel, is the nearest to the old Prussian, but 
it has received a great admixture of Polish words. A Bible, travslated 
into that language by Quandt, was published at Kénigsberg, 1755. 
The Polish-Lithuanian, or Samogitian language, which is spoken in 
the north-western part of Lithuania, and particularly in the province 
of Samogitia, differs from the Prussian in more free from 


a being 
the admixture of German words; and it is certainly the purest of all 
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~LITRY. 


ion by which it is spoken resisted the 
German invaders. T is in that dialect a Protestant Bible trans- 
lated by Chilinski, published at London in 1660, and many other 
religious w: 

The second principal dialect of the Lithuanian is the Lettonian, or 
the Livonian, which is sometimes called the Curonian. It is spoken 
in the greatest part of Livonia, in Courland, and a part of the govern- 
ment of Vitepsk, which was formerly called 
Seaet hoes’ the ethor Lithnenian, disleote in 
of Finnish words, which is peculiar to 


ich 

i i the best; and it has been used for 

the translation of the Bible, and for the composi of 
There is at the University of Dorpat a chair of this 


LITRY. [Catyapos.] 
LITTLE BELT. [Bert. 
LITTLEHAMPTON. [Sussex.] 


LIVADIA. [Baotta, 
LIVERPOOL, “pen en sea-port, market-town, municipal and 


w. distant 53 miles S. by W. from Lancaster, 31 miles W. by 8. 
sntichester, 206 miles WW, fom London by road, and 201 miles 


by the London and North-Western railway. The ion of the 


ree se eeces) ae heme ins ee ae i 
livings are archdeaconry of Liverpool and 
diocese of Chester, Li Poor-Law Union consists of the parish 
of Liverpool, which has an area of 1830 acres, with a population in 
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ted by Henry III. in 1227. During the contest 
between Charles I. and his Parliament, Liverpool held out for 24 days 
against the army under Prince Rupert; but the town being 
taken, many of the garrison and inhabitants were put to death; and 
the ravages of pestilence and famine followed those of the 
sword. In the year ere ey sen prema TMM FORO 
parish ; up to that period, it had a lry attached to the 
Renta Sar cman aed ane yy ate 
years afterwards, an act was passed for constructing the first dock 
ever formed in Liverpool: this old dock was filled in 1826, and 
the present magnificent structure called Revenue Dulidiings, Somnpeie- 
ing the ecustom-house, stamp-, dock-, and post-offices, which cost 
284,000/., stands upon the site. For nearly half a century two wet 
docks and a graving dock sufficed for the trade of Liverpool; a third 
was formed soon after the accession of ILL, for the convenience 
of the shipping employed in the African and West India trades. The 
chief exports then consisted of hardwares, cutlery, and woollen 


pensation has been obtained noe ep aera 


The progress of Liverpool as a commercial may be traced from 


ees nuns compiled from the Rute pO tlen “sapaaete at 


Statement, ing the amount of Customs ta 
eran therity Apelor at 


LIVERPOOL, _ . B50 
Year, Customs Receipt. Year, Customs Receipt. 

1750. . £215,961 1820. . « £1,488,072 
1760 Chm oi oe 848,813 1830. « «=~ 8,562,114 
1770. 231,994 1835. ° . 4,272,847 
1780 FS s 188,830 1840. - « 4,607,326 
1785), elites 469,438 1845*.  . . 3,484,521 
1800 =. Swe 1,058,578 1850 . . . 3,866,284 
rT) ( inn T7011.) 1851 . . 3,510,038 

In the year 1853, the declared value of British and Irish produce 

and manufactures i 1, amounted to 47,152,1947, ; 


from Liverpoo 
the exports from London during 1858 being under 23 millions, of 
Hull under 11 millions, and of Glasgow less than 5 millions. 
Imports of American cotton into Liverpool :— 
In the year 1785 there were imported 5 bales. 
ore Sree o ” 
“ 1787 Ps 108 ,, 

From this period the cotton trade increased with almost inconceiv- 
able rapidity, as will be seen from the statement of annual imports, 
taken at decennial periods, commencing with the present century :— 

In 1801 there were imported 98,752 bales of cotton. 
sy 1811 ms 174,132 _ 


yy 1821 Ps 413,182 4 

+y 1881 791,582 # 

yy 1841 - 1,164,269 es 
The relative im: ce of Liv 1 with all other ports in Great 
Britain, as the cotton e, is indicated by the fact that 


1,573,005 bales of cotton were received at Liverpool in the year 1850, 
while only 176,200 were received at all other ports of Great Britain ; 
in 1851 the ve quantities were 1,748,946 bales at Liverpool, 
and 154,609 at all other British ports. 

Of tobacco the total quantity imported into Liverpool in 1851 was 
10,041 hhds. ; the weight of unmanufactured tobacco on which duty 
was paid in that year was 26,611,165 Ibs, 

The number of vessels registered as belonging to the port of Liver- 
pool on December 31st, 1853, was :—Sailing-vessels, under 50 tons 232, 
tonnage 8019; above 50 tons 1786, tonnage 704,342 : steam-vessels, 
under 50 tons 24, tonnage 873; above 50 tons 102, tonnage 24,325. 
The number of vessels which entered and cleared at the port during 
1853, with the amount of their tonnage, was :—In the coasting trade, 
sailing-vessels inwards 7046, tonnage 522,499 ; outwards 7090, eng. 
467,949: steam-vessels, inwards 2728, tonnage 898,351; outw 
2841, tonnage 884,678. In the colonial and foreign trade there entered 
and cleared, of sailing- and steam-vessels:—Inwards 2635 British, 
ton 1,102,955, and 1822 foreign, tonnage 902,976 ; outwards 2965 
British, tonnage 1,171,840, and 2012 foreign, tonnage 977,442. 

Numerous railways and canals diverge from Liverpool to all parts 
of England, Scotland, and the richest parts of Wales, by which the 
imported produce of foreign nations as well as the vast products of 
the manufacturing districts, and the mineral treasures of the surround- 
ing counties are conveyed to and from Liverpool as the grand com- 
mercial centre of the three kingdoms. The Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal is 128 miles long; the Mersey and Irwell navigation, notwith- 
tion of the railways, still conveys both goods 
and ngers to and from Manchester; the Duke o Bridgewater's 
Canal connects the Mersey with Birmingham and Staffordshire ; the 


having their termini within the town, not only the metropolis, but 
Ff or Wales, ye Ma 


e London and Birmingham 
line, the united companies assumin orth- 
Western railway company. 
modious terminus in Lime-street. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire lines have a joint terminus in Tithebarn- 


* | street, which is also an elegant and substantial structure. This is like- 


wise used as the office of the Liv 1 aud Southport line. Tho 
Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire junction railway, on the opposite 
shore of the Mersey, connects Liverpool with Hol head and the 
intervening towns of Chester and Bangor ; as well as with Shrewsbury 
and the mineral districts of South Wales: and the vast and important 
coal-fields of Lancashire and Cheshire are connected by a goods railway 
from Liverpool to Runcorn, 

Liverpool has benefited more than any port in the kingdom from 
the application of steam-power to navigation. Two maguificvut lines 
of transatlantic mail steaun-ships called the British and North American 
line, belonging to Cunard and Co., and the United States line, belong- 


* At this period the duties were taken off cotton-wool and many other raw 
materials, 
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ing to Collins and Co., respectively make regular weekly voyage® 
between Liverpool and New York, and fortnightly to Halifax and 
Boston. The average time of each voyage across the Atlantic is 105 
days from port to port. There is also a line monthly to Philadelphia. 
In addition to these gigantic floating palaces, which are propelled by 
paddle-wheels, innumerable steam-boats both on the paddle and screw 
— les leave Liverpool-daily for Dublin and all parts of Ireland, 

m Cork to Londonderry, and for all parts of the British coast, from 
Southampton to Inverness. Of late there has been an extensive 
introduction of screw-steamers into the Liverpool shipping. 

A continual and rapid intercourse is kept up between Liverpool and 
the Cheshire shore by means of a large number of steam-boats, which 

every quarter of an hour from the various ferries of Tranmere, 
oodside, Birkenhead, Seacombe, Egremont, New Brighton, and the 
Liverpool Landing-Stage. This landing-stage is a triumph of mechani- 
cal skill adapted to public convenience: the stage is 500 feet long and 
70 feet broad. It rests on a series of galvanised iron pontoons, and is 
connected with St. George's Pier by a spacious platform at either end 
for the passage both of pedestrians and carriages, These platforms 
are furnished with self-acting or universal hinges, which permit the 
stage to rise and fall according to the state of the tide. The average 
number of persons daily embarking and disembarking at the landing- 
stage is computed at upwards of 20,000, At Woodside Ferry alone 
200,000 paid the penny toll during the year 1851. A considerable 
amount is derived from the transit of horses, cattle, vehicles, and 
merchandise by ferry steam-boats between Liverpool and Birkenhead. 
Since the formation of a railway and docks at Birkenhead the progress 
of that place has been surprising, and in a few years it must prove 
both a commercial rival and an auxiliary to Liverpool. Upwards of 
twenty-four millions sterling have been expended upon the improve- 
ments of the Mersey and the formation of 24 docks, whereby a stormy 
gestuary and an unsafe anchorage have been converted into the most 
ome harbour ever constructed by the skill of man. From the 
heshire shore at Seacombe the panoramic view is unrivalled. The 
port of Liverpool, with its 6 miles of river-wall and docks, crowded 
with forests of shipping of every size and from every clime, and the 
town with its tower, spires, domes, and gigantic warehouses, present 
to the spectator at a glance more of the grandeur of commerce than 
any other port in the world. 

There are 34 consuls of various nations resident at Liverpool. The 
number of emigrants who left the port in 1851 exceeded 200,000, 
of whom the greater portion were destined for North America; but 
during the month of January 1852 several emigrant ships left the 
port with passengers for the British possessions in Australia. During 
the first four months of 1853 the total number of emigrants who left 
the port was 39,156, of whom 35,767 were for the United States, 81 
for British North America, and 3224 for the Australian colonies. The 
number of registered lodging-houses within the borough in 1851 was 
$250, of which 215, averaging 8 rooms in each, were exclusively 
devoted to sailors, and 239, averaging 12 rooms each, to emigrants. 
There are also very extensive establishments called Emigrants’ Homes. 

Liverpool is divided by the Municipal Corporation Act into 16 
wards ; each ward elects an alderman and three councillors, who with 
the mayor constitute the Town Council. By a private Act of Parlia- 
ment the council is empowered to nominate persons to fill corporate 
offices, to make laws for the regulation of the police, the ducks, and 
the town and port generally. Te mayor is ex officio a justice of the 
peace during his year of office and the year succeeding. A recorder, 
appointed by the crown, presides as judge at the general quarter- 
sessions for the borough ; a stipendiary magistrate presides daily in the 
police court, and the assizes for the southern division of the county 
are held twice a year in St. George’s Hall, which building was opened 
for that purpose on December 8th 1851. There is also a county court 
at Liverpool, the judge of which is appointed by the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster; and a court of passage, or paysage, presided 


over by an assessor, ing cobrdinate power with the superior 
courts, has existed for upwards of 600 years, 
There are many elegant public buildings in Liv 1, the most 


important of which are the Custom-House (already alluded to), the 
Town-Hall, the Exchange Buildings, the Collegiate Institution, the 
Sailors’ Home, and St. George’s Hall. There are besides numerous 
fine specimens of architecture in churches, banks, and public offices, 
but our limits preclude the mention of even the names of many of 


The Custom-House, or Revenue Buildings, is in the Ionic style, and 
much admired for ita chasteness aud beauty; the ‘long room’ in the 
centre of the building is 146 feet long, 70 feet wide, and 45 feet high. 
The dome may be seen for many miles around Liverpool. The Town- 
Hall is a Grecian building, and contains on the ground-floor the 
council-rooms, several committee-rooms, the mayor’s, treasurer's, and 
various other offices, in which the business of the corporation is tran- 
sacted. A handsome staircase, on which is a colossal statue of George 
Canning, by Chantrey, leads to a spacious saloon, two extensive 
drawing-rooms, two magnificent ball-rooms, and a lange banquet-room, 
all communicating with each other. The staircase is lighted by lateral 
windows, in a dome which is 106 feet high from the floor of the build- 
ing, and on the summit of which is a fine statue of Britannia, The 
Exchange Buildings form three sides of « square, of which the Town- 


Hall on the south forms the fourth, the architecture well harmonising. 
The quadrangular area is 197 feet by 178 feet, and is used by the 
merchants of the town as an exchange; in the centre is a bronze 
monument, erected in honour of Nelson, and emblematical of his 
principal victories, On the east side is a news-room, 94 feet by 52 
feet, above which are the underwriters’ and cotton sales rooms. 

west and north sides are chiefly ocew as offices by merchants, and 
by the American and the Liverpool bers of Commerce. 

St. George's Hall is of great magnitude, and has a very commanding 
appearance. The order adopted is the Corinthian; the eastern facade, 
420 feet long, is polystyle, with an advanced colonnade in the centre 
200 feet in length: the columns are 45 feet high. The south front 
has a grand portico 24 feet deep; the apex of the pediment is 95 feet 


‘from the ground. The interior contains numerous apartments, some 


of which are of noble proportions. The great hall is 161 feet long, 
75 feet wide, and 75 feet high. Two large roonis are appropriated for 
the holding of assizes; the hall is used for public meetings, concerts, 
&c., and there is a second concert-room of considerable size, besides 
numerous offices and private apartments. The architect was Mr, H. 
Lonsdale Elmes, who died before its completion. 

The Collegiate Institution, fronting Shaw-street, is one of the most 
elegant scholastic edifices in the kingdom: it is in the Tudor style, 
and built from a design by the late H. Lonsdale Elmes, the architect 
of St. George’s Hall. The principal front is 280 feet long, and com- 
prises a centre and two slightly-projecting wings. A magnificent arch 
rises above the central porch, and lofty oriel windows are carried up 
— two lighted ti the ae ayn being four stories in height, 

e highest li rom the roof. ere are 48 apartmen i 
in length from 20 to 50 feet, and all 25 feet wide; a weil lighted 
sculpture gallery, 218 feet long; a laboratory; a handsome lecture- 
hall, 50 feet high, with two galleries, which will hold 2300 persons; 
and a spacious music-room opening from the lecturer’s platform, with 
rising seats for 300 performers, a. | arich and powerful organ. This 
institution comprises three distinct day-schools for the youth of the 
three great classes of society, and evening-schools for adults, The 
foundation-stone was laid by Lord Stanley (now Earl of Derby) in 
October 1840; the Bishop of Chester is the visitor, and the instruction 
is strictly in accordance with the doctrines of the Church of England. 

The Sailors’ Home is a noble gothic building adjacent to the east 
end of the custom-house. The foundation-stone was laid in July 
1846 by Prince Albert. The building contains a spacious hall with 
four tiers of galleries, a reading-room, library, chapel, and numerous 
commodious offices, The architect was Mr. John Cunningham. 
institution provides board and lodging at a moderate charge for 
seamen frequenting the port, promotes their moral and intellectual 
improvement, and protects them from imposition and extortion, At 
the annual meeting January 31st 1852, the registry contained the 
number of 16,254 seamen of established character, many of whom 
had certificates from their captains for seven or eight voyages. The 
cost of the building was about 30,000/, the corporation having 
gratuitously presented the site. 

Liverpool contains 51 churches belonging to the Establishment, of 
which two, St. Nicholas and St. Peter's are parish churches, St. 
Nicholas is the oldest place of worship in Liverpool, having existed as 
a chapel of ease under Walton, before the town became a separate 
parish : both St. Nicholas and St. Peter's stand near the river, at a 
short distance from the town-hall. Many of the other churches were 
built and endowed with the funds of the corporation, and the remainder 
at the expense of private individuals. There are also 11 Roman 
Catholic, and 8 Scotch churches; 7 chapels belonging to the Inde- ~ 
pendents (for one of which, in Great Geo the sum of 12,0007. 
was subscribed in a few days). The Baptists have 10 chapels, the 
Wesleyan Methodists 15, of which 2 are Welsh; and the Calvinistic 
Methodists 7, including 1 Welsh; in addition to which there are 
numerous chapels and meeting-houses belonging to the Quakers, 
Unitarians, Jews, and various other denominations. The schools are 
very numerous. They consist, besides those already mentioned, of 
2 Corporation Free schools ; the Blue-Coat school founded in 1709, for 
250 boys and 100 girls; National and British schools; 3 schools 
attached to the Mechanics Institution ; 2 schools attached to the Royal 
Institution ; schools for the blind, the deaf and dumb, &c, The Royal 
Institution possesses a museum of natural: history, and collections of 
paintings and sculpture, minerals, and philosophical apparatus. To 
the town belongs a valuable collection of zoological specimens, the 
gift of the late Earl of Derby. A medical, a philharmonic, and a 

iterary and scientific institution, severally flourish in handsome build- 
ingg, that of the philharmonic having been erected at a cost of upwards 
of 20,0004. 

The town contains many buildings devoted to charitable purposes ; 
a large and well meron Se , and two smaller hospitals; three 
public dispensaries, and an ophthalmic infirmary; a lunatic asylum, a 
fever hospital, and other public establishments for the alleviation or 
cure of disease. The workhouse is a spacious and convenient building. 
There are two bridewells within the limits of the town, besides the 
borough jail, and a house of correction; the latter belongs to the 
“yma — is situated at Kirkdale, at the northern extremity of 

iverpool. 

The corporation have erected baths and wash-houses in various 
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of the town, which have been well attended by the labouring 
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parts 

The principal places of amusement are :—the theatre in Williamson- 
square; an amphitheatre in Great Charlotte-street; the Adelphi 
theatre in Christian-street ; the concert-hall, Lord maar agp the 
music-hall, Bold-street; the botanic gardens at ge-hill, and a 

garden in West Derby road. Near the last named is the 

lis, which, with the cemetery of St. James, form the 2 prin- 

of sepulture. A statue of the late Mr. Huskisson stands 

in St. James’s cemetery, in which place the remains of the deceased 
statesman are deposited. 

The market-places in Liverpool are upon an extensive scale: 
St. John’s market, which stands in the centre of the town, covers an 
area of 13 acres, being 550 feet long and 135 feet wide, the whole 
under one roof, supported by 116 pillars. Meat, poultry, fruit, and 
garden vegetables, are daily sold in this market, but the principal 
market-days are Wednesday and Saturday. The fish-market is on the 
opposite side of the street in which St. John’s market stands. There 
are several smaller market-places in different parts of the town. 

The town is supplied with water by companies under the manage- 
ment of the corporation; a long and severe struggle having been 
successfully made to obtain powers for bringing water from Rivington 
Pike, a distance of several miles. 

LIVERPOOL. [Nova Scoria.]} 

LIVNO. [Bosyta. J 

LIVONIA, one of the Baltic provinces of European Russia, is 
situated between 56° 34’ and 59° 3’ N. lat., 23° 20’ and 27° 38’ E. long. 
It is bounded N. by Esthonia, E. by Lake Peipus, and the government 
of Pskow, S. by Vitepsk and Courland, and W. by the Gulf of Livonia, 
or Bay of ae wane contains. the great island of Oesel, and some 
smaller ones mging to this province. The area is 18,058 square 
miles ; the population in 1846 was 814,100. The province derives its 
name from its first inhabitants, the Liven, a Finnish tribe, whose 
race is now extinct or confounded with the Esthonians and the 


The surface is level or gently undulating, with here and there some 
hills, which rarely exceed 100 feet in height. The highest ground of 
the whole province is the Mesenberg, near Wenden, which rises to the 
height of 1200 feet. Livonia is covered with vast forests, lakes, rivers, 
marshes, and heaths. The woods contain fir, pine, beech, and 
alder ; they supply abundant fuel, and even manure for the land, the 
timber being cut down and allowed to rot on the surface. The soil 
on the sea-coast (which is bounded by a cliff several fathoms high) is 

sandy: in inferior, sand, clay, loam, and moorland alternate; 
it there are many very fertile tracts. In the south, especially 
on the banks of the Diina, there is some very picturesque scenery. 
Most of the forests and marshes are in the west. The Baltic forms 
the great bay of Riga, between the continent and the island of Oesel. 

Of the lakes, 1120 in number, the most considerable are—the great 


> 


lake of Peipus, united by a narrow channel with that of Pskow on the 


south-east; and the lake Werzierwe, or Wirzjerw, above 100 square 


is the largest. Besides the waters of lake Pskow it receives several 
rivers—the Embach, the Kosa, the Jellcha, the Tcherma, &c. Its 
waters flow in a north-east direction, and are carried by the Narova 
to the Gulf of Finland. The lake is deep enough for small frigates, 
It abounds in fish; its sh are low, ded, and marshy. The 
channel which connects lake Peipus with the lake Pskow is rather 
more than 3 miles wide at its narrowest part. This last-mentioned 
lake is about 20 miles long, 10 miles broad, and covers an area of 92 
square miles, only 24 of which belong to Livonia. It receives a 
large supply of water from the Velikaia River at its southern extremity. 
The principal river is the Diina, which is the boundary between 
Livonia and Courland till it reaches Kirchholne, where it changes its 
direction, and empties itself at Diinamunde, below Riga, into the bay 
of Riga. It receives on the right side the Ewest and the Oger, and on 
the left the Treider-aa, which runs from Courland along the Bay of 

and falls into the Diina near its mouth. Other smaller rivers 
are*the Boulder-aa, which rises in the circle of Wenden; the Salis, 
which forms the outlet of lake Burtnek; the Pernau, which empties 
itself at Pernau into the Bay of Riga; the Little Embach, which flows 
into lake Werzierwe, which it leaves as a navigable stream under the 
name of the Great Embach, and runs into lake Peipus. The smaller 
rivers and streams are nearly 300 in number. [Diina; Aa. 

The climate is disagreeable, being cold and raw till end of 
May, but very hot in the three summer months, with frequent thunder- 
storms. September has often some fine days, though occasionally 
with night frosts. 

The chief occupations of the inhabitants are agriculture and the 
distillation of spirits. Improved methods of agriculture have been 
introduced, slowly and partially it is true; but in the tillage of the 
soil Livonia is much in ayy agin and Esthonia. The 
country uces rye, barley, flax, hops, hemp, and linseed. The 
oer ga apples, plums, and cherries is very indifferent. There 


are some good horses on the estates of the nobles, but those of the 
peasantry are small and of little value. The horned cattle also are small; 
sheep of the German breed are kept by the nobles; the peasants have 
an inferior breed, the coarse black wool of which is manufactured into 
cloth. Goats, swine, and domestic poultry are kept chiefly by the 
nobles, citizens, and clergy. There is abundance of game; of beasts 
of prey there are bears, wolves, lynxes, and foxes; and of fur-bearing 
animals beavers, otters, martins, badgers, and squirrels. On the islands 
and sea-coast seals are taken, and fish of various kinds are abundant. 
Potters’ clay and limestone are obtained in some parts. There are no 
manufactures of importance except in Riga. Coarse woollen and 
linen cloths are made for domestic use. Spirit distilleries are numerous, 
The exports are corn, hemp, flax, wool, and linseed; the imports salt, 
iron, lead, coal, colonial produce, wine, manufactured goods, and 
articles of luxury. 

On the melting of the snow in spring and after the autumnal rains, 
barks loaded with the produce of the interior of Livonia and the 
adjacent provinces descend the Diina to Riga, and thither also masts 
and other timber are brought in large quantities in rafts. Flax and 
grain are brought in winter to Riga on sledges.. In Riga, which is 
the chief trading port for a large portion of the north-west of Russia, 
large fairs are held. Between 1300 and 1400 foreign vessels enter 
and clear out of the harbour annually in ordinary times. The exports 
in 1841 amounted in value to above 2,327,000/.; the imports in the 
same year were under 850,000. [Ri¢a.]} 

The population consists of Lettes, Liven, or Livonians, Esthonians, 
Germans, Swedes (who form the nobility, clergy, and burghers), and 
a few Russians and Jews. The great majority of the population are 
Lutherans. The Russians, who number only a few thousands, are of 
the Greek church. There are also a few Roman Catholics and 
Calvinists. The peasants were formerly serfs, but vassalage was 
abolished in 1818, and they are now nearly in the same condition as 
the German peasantry. The Jews are generally innkeepers and shop- 
keepers; the Russians, who are the most striving section of the 
inbabitants, are mostly gardeners, travelling mechanics, and trades- 
men. The Lettes and Esthonians, each numbering between 300,000 
and 400,000, form the bulk of the peasantry. The Esthonians of 
Livonia resemble their countrymen noticed in a preceding article. 
{Esrnoyts.] The Lettes, who occupy the south-west of the province, 
are of great natural intelligence, but timid, attached to the soil, 
without energy, and entirely devoid of the spirit of trade, which is 
so conspicuous in the Russian. Such is the manual dexterity of the 
Lette that he makes everything for himself—his house, his beer, his 
clothes, From his beech-wood he makes his furniture, his medicine, 
his dye-stuffs, his charcoal, his plough, his bottles, and his birken- 
wasser, if he is too poor to drink beer or mead, Both women and 
men ride on horseback or in sledges. Their dwelling-honses, to 
which are attached (the whole forming a circle or a square) stables, 
cow-houses, bath-houses, and the rige (for thrashing and drying the 
grain), are superior to those of the Esthonians; they have different 
apartments, an oven, and chimneys, The Esthonian has one room 
and no chimney. There are seldom more than two of these establish- 
ments built together; so that villages are rare. 

The provinces of Livonia, Esthonia, Courland, and Semgallen 
belonged in the earliest times to Russia, to which however they only 
paid tribute, and had their own government. During the distracted 
state of Russia they made themselves wholly independent of it, and 
were not reduced to subjection till the time of Peter the Great. 
Livonia was almost unknown to the rest of Europe till 1158, when 
some traders from Bremen visited it, and formed settlements in it. 
In 1186 Meinhard, an Augu-tine monk, with other Germans, settled 
in Livonia, and having converted the natives to Christianity, became 
the first bishop. Albrecht, the third bishop, built in the year 1200 
the town of Riga, and fixed his see there. 

Towards the end of this century Canute VI., king of Denmark, 
made himself master of these provinces, which Waldemar IIL, one of 
his successors, ceded for a sum of money to the Teutonic Knights, The 
weakness of this Order, which was unable to resist the czar Ivan IL., 
Wasiljewitscs, who sought to recover those provinces that had 
been detached from the Russian empire, caused the entire dissolu- 
tion of the state. Esthonia piaced itself under the protection of 
Sweden; Livonia was united with Poland; Courland and Semgallen 
became a duchy under Poland, which Gotthard Kettler, the last 
grand-master of the Teutonic order, obtained as a fief under that 
crown. From that time Sweden, Russia, and Poland disputed for 
Livonia from 1561 to 1660, when Poland ceded the provinces to 
Sweden, and they were united with Esthonia. By the treaty of 
Nystadt, in 1721, both were annexed to the Russian empire. The 
island of Oesel, which bounds the Gulf of Livonia on the north, is 
included in the province, and forms the circle of Arensberg. [OxsEL.] 
The small islands of Rouno, Kin, and a few others in the gulf are 
also comprised in the province of Livonia. 

The province of Livonia is divided into five circles named from 
the chief town in each. These are—Rica; Arensberg; Dorpat; 
Pernau; and Wenden, Arensburg, or Arensberg, is the capital of the 
island of Oesel. It lies on the Peddus, a small river on the south-east 
side of the island, and has a harbour for small vessels; vessels of 
large draught anchor about 5 miles below the town, The town 
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contains a Russian and a Lutheran church, a town-hall, public school, 
an hospital, and about 1500 inhabitants. Pernau is a well-built 
fortified town and port, with 10,000 inhabitants, at the mouth of the 
Pernau, which flows from the Wirzjerw Lake, and falls into the 
north-eastern part of the Gulf of Livonia. Only vessels of 6 feet 
draugh can come up to the town ; those of larger size anchor in the 
roads about a mile from the harbour, where they are unloaded by 
lighters, The exports are chiefly corn, flax, and hemp; the imports 
consist of wine, brandy, salt, drags, and various kinds of manufactured 
goods. The total value of the exports in 1842 was 103,015/. 16s. 2d., 
which represents the freight of 75 ships of 4451 tons burden. 
Wenden, N.E. of Riga, situated on the Aa, which drains the centre of 
the province, has a population of 2500. The fortress of Diinamunde, 
built on an island, in the estuary formed by the embouchures of the 
Diina and the Aa, deserves mention for its lighthouse, and as 
defending the entrance to the harbour of Riga. 

LIVORNO (Leghorn in English, Livourne in French) is a sea-port 
town on the west coast of Italy, in the grand-duchy of Tuscany. It 
stands at the southern extremity of a low and partly marshy plain, 
14 miles 8. by W. from Pisa, and 45 miles W. by 8S, from Florence, 
(in 43° 33’ N. lat., 10° 19’ E. long.), with which cities it is connected 
by railway, and has about 65,000 inhabitants. 

The town is regularly built, clean, and lighted with gas; the streets 
are wide and mostly straight, and there is a fine square in the middle 
of the town. The western district, called La Nova Venezia, is inter- 
sected with canals, by which are carried in boats from the 
shipping in the harbour and landed before the warehouses of the 
merchants. Many of the private houses are handsome, uniting 
external elegance with intérior comfort. The shops are well supplied 
with goods, and fitted up in good taste. The religious edifices are 
numerous, comprising a gothic cathedral and six parish churches, 
besides several chapels for different sects of Protestants, a mosque, 
anda gue. There are also three hospitals, two monti-di-pieta, a 
public library, an observatory, and a citadel, The natural insalubrity 
of the site has been in a great measure remedied by effectual drain- 
age; and good water is brought to the town by of an aqueduct 
12 miles long. Of all the towns in the Mediterranean perhaps Livorno 
most resembles an English town; the English and Lutherans have 
chapels and burying-grounds, the Greeks and Armenians have each a 
church, and the Jews (who number about 8000 of the inhabitants) a 
very handsome synagogue. The English burying-ground, situated on 
the ramparts, is adorned with numerous marble monuments—among 
others is one to Smollett, who died here. The town itself is little 
more than 2 miles in circumference ; but two large suburbs, one beyond 
the north or Pisa gate, and the other to the south, called Borgo 
Cappuccini, have gradually increased to the size of towns, and have 
been lately included within the boundaries of the Porto Franco, 
wherein goods can be landed and warehoused, and exported again 
without paying duty, The outer mole, which is more than a mile in 
length, and joins the lighthouse, affords a pleasant walk. The harbour 
is tolerably large, but not sufficiently deep for large vessels, which lie 
in the , where the anchorage is safe and The road- 
stead is between the harbour and the Meloria sand-bank, so named from 
the rocky islet of Meloria, the Menaria of Pliny, on which a tower 
now stands. The Darsena, or interior harbour or dock, is only fit for 
smaller vessels. Near the Darsena is a fine colossal statue of Ferdi- 
nand L, the benefactor of Livorno. The lazzarettos, of which there 
are three, outside of the town and on the sea-shore, are remarkable 
for their excellent distribution and perfect security, being surrounded 
by wet ditches, and furnished with extensive warehouses and con- 
venient lodgings. 

Livorno is entirely a commercial place; being a free port it is 
better stocked with English and French manufactures than any other 
town on the continent. It has a casino, or assembly-house, a theatre, 
very good inns and coffee-houses, and numerous elementary and infant 
schools. Among the population are individuals of every nation in 
Europe, besides Turks, Moors, Armenians, and Jews from Africa and 
Asia. Thirty-three foreign consuls reside at Leghorn. 

Livorno is first mentioned as a village, parish, and fort adjacent to 
Porto Pisano, or the harbour of Pisa, in the 11th century. It was 
ravaged in the wars between Genoa and Pisa, was taken possession of 
by the Visconti of Milan, and afterwards by the French General 
Boucicault, who sold it in 1407 to the Genoese for 26,000 golden 
ducata. The Florentines, who purchased it from Genoa in 1421 for 
100,000 golden florins, established ship-building docks and surrounded 
the place with walls As the neighbouring Porto Pisano became 

aally filled up [ARNo] the importance of Livorno as a port 
creased in proportion. But the great increase of Livorno took place 
under the dynasty of the Medici. The grand-duke Cosmo I. granted 
to all new settlers numerous and important privileges and immunities, 
built a mole and lighthouse, and made the harbour the station of 
the galleys of the military order of St. Stefano, whose avocation was 
to cruise against the Mussulmane. His successor Ferdinand I. greatly 
extended the im ements begun by Cosmo; he raised regular forti- 
fications round the town, built warehouses, a fortress, a lazzaretto, and 
numerous other buildings, and excavated a navigable canal commu- 
nicating with the Arno. He confirmed the privileges and immunities 
to new settlers granted by Cosmo, and published an indulto, dated the 


When Bonaparte however invaded Italy in 1796, he did not respect 
the neutrality of Tuscany, but seized wu all English, Portuguese, 
Neapolitan, and Austrian property at In 1808 Napoleon 
occupied Tuscany and annexed it to the ch this, 


a d i empire. Upon 
the trade of Livorno was annihilated, but with the peace of 1814 its 
rosperity returned. Population and buildings have rapidly increased. 
he immunities of the Porto Franco have been exten to the 
‘suburbs, an aqueduct and railways have been , and other 
improvements have been effected. The town was taken by the 
Austrians under General Aspré, May 13, 1849; and it was for a long 
time subsequently oceupied by an Austrian 
The imports into Livorno are either for consumption or for deposit. 


In the first place, Livorno supplies with foreign goods Tuscany, 
Lucea, of the Roman States, and partly sos tipo and Parma. 
In the century it used to supply Lombardy also, but Trieste has 


supplanted Livorno in this branch of trade. The deposit trade 
Livorno was also in the last century more extensive than it is 


The English, Dutch, American, and other ships from the Atlantic 
carried thither manufactures and colonial is, and exchanged them 
for cotton, silk, and other produce of the Levant, which were brought 


to Livorno by Italian and Greek vessels. This relation of things is 
now materi altered. Commerce is become more direct; the 
English, American, and other vessels from the west proceed 

to the Levant and the Black Sea to exchange their cargoes. Still 
transit trade of Livorno is considerable; its warehouses are al 
well supplied, and it is a convenient place especially for the smaller 
vessels from the coasts of Italy and its islands to take in their 


The total number of vessels that entered the harbour, including 

the ships of foreign countries and 1280 coasters in 1840, amounted 
4131 (368,820 tons), and the departures in the same year num! 
4017 (354,050 tons), The total value of the trade of Leghorn in 1840 
amounted to 4,784,400. (imports, 2,928,000/.; exports, 1,856,400/.), 
In 1839 the imports were valued at 3,039,200; the exports at 
2,022,400/. The principal articles of import are corn, tissues of 
cotton hemp, and wool; sugar, raw and manufactured silks, bronze 
work, and jewellery; salt fish, skins, and hides; hemp, flax, and 
cotton ; coffee and cocoa; iron and other metals; av 5 dyestuffs, 
drugs, gums, spices, wine, brandy, rum, &c. Many of these articles 
also appear among the exports, which comprise also oil, salt of tartar, 
paper and rags, straw hats, marble and alabaster, works of art, timber, 
cork, coral, tallow, anchovies, potashes, wool, &c. 

Sixty coral boats are sent out annually to gather coral on the 
coasts of Barbary and Sardinia; half the produce is exported raw, 
the remainder is worked up into various articles at Leghorn in 16 coral 
factories. There are also numerous establishments in the city for 
the manufacture of leather, woollen caps, ropes, soap, glass 
crystals, wax, tallow candles, cream of tartar, borax, and 
Ship-building gives employment to many hands; both steamers and 
sailing-vessels are turned out of the yards of orn, 
joint stock bank which issues notes and discounts bills, In the year 
1853 there belonged to the port of Leghorn and its dependencies 
504 vessels of all sizes, with a tonnage of 20,761. 

To the south of Leghorn are the rugged hills of Montenero, the 
slopes of which are dotted with the country houses of the Livornese 
merchants. Livorno gives name to a department of Tuscany, which 
includes the isle of Gorgona, and has a total area of 38 square miles; 
the population of the department including that of city was 
85,884 in 1842. Gorgona is a small rocky wooded island, situated 
between Leghorn and Corsica, about 8 miles in cireuit, and inhabited 
by a few families who are engaged in the anchovy fisheries, for which 
its coasts are famous. A — tower on the h point of the 
island stands in 48° 26’ 50" N. lat. 9° 54’ 48" E. long. Gorgona is 
the ancient Gorgon or Urgo; it is about 20 miles from the mainland. 

LIXNAW. [Kerry.] 

LIZARD POINT. [Cornwatt.] 

LJUNGAN-ELF. [AncERMANNDAND.] 

LJUSNAN-ELF. [Swepen.] 

LLANARTH. [Carpicansume.] 

LLANBADARN-VAWR. (CarpicAnsnire.] 

ILANBERRIS. [(Carnnanvonsuree.) 

LLANDAFF, Glamorganshire, the seat of a bishopric, in the parish 
of Llandaff, is situated on the right bank of the river T or Taff, 
in 51° 80’ N. lat., 3° 12’ W. long., distant about 2 miles W.N.W, from 
Cardiff, and 163 miles W. from London. The fb ore of the 
parish of Llandaff in 1851 was 1821, The living is a vicarage 
attached to the cathedral church of the diocese of 

Llandaff (Llan Taf, the church of the Taf), though of episcopal 
rank, is scarcely more than a village; it contains two mansions, and 
one or two respectable but small dwelling-houses, with a number of 
cottages. The cathedral stands in a hollow by the river, at a little 
distance from the village, Tho limits of the were contracted 
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_seat of a Poor-Law Union in the parish of Llandilo-vawr, is situated 


- LLANDUDNO. 
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in repairs executed in 1751, by building a new western front across 
the nave, the western portion of which, a fine specimen of early 
English architecture, was abandoned to decay. The original west 
front has a series of delicately executed lancet windows, of various 
sizes, and has at its northern angle a fine tower in the perpendicular 
style. The entire external length of the body of the church is 
300 feet, the a a - = oe — ee pag oe oa 
lady chapel, which, with part of the choir, is o! ra! i 

miadabebaee. The presbytery, comprising the two eastern bays of 
the choir, has been restored, and the process of restoration is being 
applied to other portions of the edifice. The lady chapel having been 
restored, is now used as a parish church. The chapter-house, on the 
south side of the church, is a square building with a central pillar, 
from which spring the arches that support the roof; it is in the 
decorated English style, with plain but elegant groining, Near the 
cathedral are the ruins of the episcopal palace, consisting of a large 
a. part of the eniaenal wall, There are National schools 
boys and girls. Two considerable cattle fairs are held yearly at 


The diocese of Llandaff includes Monmouthshire with that part of 
Glamorganshire which lies east of the river Neath, and comprises 215 
benefices. It contains only the archdeaconry of Llandaff. The 
chapter consists of the archdeacon, dean, chancellor, seven canons, 
and two minor canons. The income of the bishop is 4200/. 

LLANDILO-VAWR, Caermarthenshire, a market-town and the 


on the right bank of the river Towy, in 51° 53’ N. lat., 3° 59’ W. long., 
distant 15 miles E. by N. from Caermarthen, and 202 miles W. by N. 
from London. The population of the parish of Llandilo-vawr in 1851 
was 4565. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Caermarthen 
and diocese of St. David's. LladMilo-vawr Poor-Law Union contains 
12 and townships, with an area of 99,437 acres, and a popu- 
lation in 1851 of 17,967. 

The town of Llandilo-vawr, or, as it is usually called, Llandilo, is 
beautifully situated, the parks of Dynevor and Golden Grove, which 
are to the westward of the town, adding much to the interest of the 
scenery. Considerable improvements have been made in the town of 
late years. A handsome stone bridge over the river Towy, with an 
elliptical arch of 145 feet span and 36 feet high, was erected in 1848. 
The church, dedicated to St. Teilo, from whom the name of the 
town is derived (Llan-deilo-fawr, the church of Teilo the Great), was 
rebuilt in 1850 in the early decorated style. There are chapels for 
Wesleyan and Calvinistic Methodists, Baptists, and Independents; 

ial schools; a mechanics institute; and a savings bank. A 
county court is held in the town. Saturday is the market-day. Fairs 
are held on February 20th, Monday before Easter, May 5th and 14th, 
June 21st, August 23rd, September 28th, November 12th, and the 

The ae ~~ locali interesting 

town is seated ina locality very ing to the geologist. 
It stands on the Llandilo-flag formation, to which it imparts ts stk 
South of the town are developed the Caradoc sandstone, the Ludlow 
and Wenlock rocks, and on the north the clayslate and grauwacke 
extend to the coast. On an eminence overlooking the Towy stands 
the ancient castle of Dynevor, or Dinas-fawr, ted as the resid 
of the ancient princes of South Wales: the remains consist chiefly of 
@ square and a round tower, and the walls, which inclose an irregular 
area. Newton House, the present mansion of Lord Dynevor, is in a 
distant oor the grounds. 

LLA ‘VERY, Caermarthenshire, a market-town, municipal 
borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Llandingat, 
| Macon on the banks of the river Braen, in 52° N. lat., 3° 47’ 
W. 


Jal 


long, distant 25 miles E.N.E. from Caermarthen, and 191 miles 
. by N. from London. The population of the borough in 1851 was 
1927. The borough is erned by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, 
one of whom is mayor. The living of Llandingat is a vicarage in the 
archdeaconry of Caermarthen and dincese of St. David’s, Llandovery 
Poor-Law Union contains 11 parishes and townships, with an area of 
118,055 acres, and a population in 1851 of 15,055. 

Llandovery is pleasantly situated near the junction of the Braen 
with the Towy. A stone bridge of one arch and a suspension-bridge 
cross the Towy near the town. The parish church stands in the 
middle of the town. There are in the town some chapels for 
and National and Infant schools. In 1847 a ‘Welsh 


Educational Institution’ was founded at Llandovery by Thomas 
Esq. The pupils receive a classical and mathematical eduaf 
cation, the Welsh language is an essential portion of the course of 


. The income from endowment is 4401, a year. The number 
of lars in 1851 was 80, of whom 20 were on the foundation. The 
market-days are Wednesday and Saturday. Seven fairs are held in 
‘the course of the on Liandovery is a favourite resort of anglers. 
Roman antiquities have been discovered at Llan Fair y Brynn, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Llandovery. The castle, which was 
probably built by some of the Norman barons who invaded the 
country soon after the Conquest, was ruined during the civil wars of 
the 17th cent; Some vestiges of it remain on a hill by the Braen. 
- DRINOD, [Rapyonsatre.) 

CAERNARVONSHIRE,} 
'Y, Oaermarthenshire, a market-town, municipal and 


parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the 
parish of Llanelly, is situated on the small river Lliedi, near its con- 
fluence with the estuary of the river Burry, in 51° 41’ N. lat., 4° 9/ 
W. long., distant 13 miles S.S.E. from Caermarthen, and 217 miles 
W. by N. from London. The population of the borough of Llanelly 
in 1851 was 8710. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of 
Caermarthen and diocese of St. David's. Llanelly Poor-Law Union 
contains 9 parishes and townships, with an area of 52,065 acres, and 
a population in 1851 of 23,324. 

Llanelly is chiefly built on rising ground, and contains some 
tolerably good houses; the suburbs southward lie low, and are occa- 
sionally flooded by the river. The streets are lighted with gas. The 
church, dedicated to St. Elliw, has two towers, one surmounted with 
a spire, the cther with an embattled turret. There are chapels for 
Independents, Baptists, and other Dissenters, National schools, and a 
savings bank, The market days are Thursday and Saturday ; fairs 
are held on Holy Thursday and September 30th. Collieries, copper- 
works, lead- and silver-works, iron-foundries, and an extensive pottery- 
work employ numerous workmen. Coal is largely exported. Copper-ore 
is imported, and copper-cakes and sheathing exported. Commodious 
docks have been constructed for the convenience of shipping, by which 
vessels of considerable tonnage can frequent the port. The number 
of vessels registered as belonging to the port on December 31st 1853 
were :—Under 50 tons, 40 vessels of 1098 tons; above 50 tons, 36 of 
3329 tons; and 3 steam-vessels, tonnage 62. During 1853 there 
entered the port 1949 sailing-vessels of 97,928 tons, and 82 steam- 
vessels of 9783 tons; and there cleared 3107 sailing-vessels of 190,527 
tons, and 77 steam-veasels of 9878 tons. The amount of customs 
duties received at the port in 1851 was 1174/, 6s, 6d. The South 
Wales railway has a station at Llanelly, Besides the railway there is 
communication by canal between Llanelly and Kidwelly. The Caer- 
marthenshire railway runs between Llanelly and the limestone-quarries 
at Castell-y-Garreg, a distance of 16 miles. The Llanelly railway is a 
mineral line from Machynis Pool, near Llauelly, to the shore of the 
estuary, about 2 miles farther up. Near the town is an ancient camp 
supposed to be British. 

LLANELLY. ([BrecknocksHre.] 

LLANERCH-Y-MEDD. [AncuEsey.]. 

LLANFAIR. [MontcomerysHtire.} 

LLANFIHANGEL. [BreckNocksHIRE.] 

LLANFYLLIN, Montgomeryshire, a small market-town, parlia- 
mentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish 
of Llanfyllin, is situated chiefly on the right bank of the river Cain, 
an affluent of the Vyrnwy, in 52° 46’ N. lat., 3° 16’ W. long, distant 
23 miles N.N.W. from Montgomery, and 179 miles N.W. by N. from 
London. The population of the borough, which is contributory to 
the Montgomery district of boroughs, was 1116 in 1851, The borongh 
is governed by 2 bailiffs and 12 aldermen. The living is a rectory in 
the archdeaconry of Montgomery and diocese of St. Asaph, Llanfyllin 
Poor-Law Union contains 23 parishes and townships, with an area of 
117,958 acres, and a population in 1851 of 19,454, The principal 
street of Llanfyllin is crossed by the Abel brook, which flows into the 
Cain; over this brook is a neat bridge. The town-hall is a neat brick 
building with a covered area for a market underneath. The church 
is a brick building in the Venetian style, erected in 1710; it has a 
fine peal of six bells and chimes. The Wesleyan Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, and Welsh Calvinists have places of worship, and 
there are a combined National and Endowed school, and a reading 
society with a news-room. The market day is Thursday : eight fairs 
are held in the course of the year. 

LLANGADOCK. [CagrMARTHENSHIRE.] 

LLANGAMMARCH. [BreckNocksHine,] 

LLANGATTOCK. [BreokNocxsarre.} 

LUANGEFNI. [Anateszy.] 

LLANGOLLEN, [Densicusuarre.] 


LLANGORSE. [BrecknocksHiRr£.] 
LLANGYNIDR. [Brecknooxsuire,} 
LLANIDLOKES, Montgomeryshire, a market-town and municipal 


d parliamentary borough, in the parish of Llanidloes, is situated 
chiefly on the right bank of the river Severn, in 52° 27’ N. lat., 8° 31’ 
W. long., distant 20 miles 8.W. by W. from Montgomery, and 188 
milts W.N.W. from London, The population of the borough, which 
is one of the Montgomery district of boroughs, in 1851 was 3045, 
The borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, one of 
whom is mayor. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of 
Merioneth and diocese of Bangor, 

The parish of Lianidloes is extensive, including large tracts of waste 
land on the slope of Plinlimmon, The hills which bound the vale of 
the Severn are mostly laid out in sheep-walks. The town consists 
chiefly of two streets crossing each other at right angles, Of late years 
many good modern dwellings have been substituted for the ancient 
timber-framed houses, Two bridges cross the Severn here, one of 
them a handsome stone structure of three arches, The town is well 
lighted. The market or town-house is a massive oll timber-framed 
building, the property of Lord Mostyn. There are large and commo- 
dious public rooms. The church, a fine old edifice, dedicated to 
St. Idloes, consists of a nave and aisle separated from each other nd 
curious clustered pillars, the capitals of which are decorated wit 
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im-leaves. There are for Ind dents, Old Welsh Baptists, 
Le other Dissenters ; Natio pasha aod three other public schools. 
The staple manufacture of the town is flannel. Several factories for 
carding and spinning wool, fulling-mills, tan-yards, copper and lead- 
mines, and a large brass and iron foundry, give some employment 
to the inhabitants, Coarse slate and building stone are quarried in 
the surrounding hills. The market on Saturday is for wool, corn, 
and phe and nine fairs are held in the year, some of which are 
eep- 

LLANRWST, Denbighshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the of Llanrwst, is pleasantly situated on the 
right bank of the river Conway, which here separates Denbighshire 
from Caernarvonshire, in 53° 8’ N. lat., 3° 47’ W. long., distant 
17 miles W. by S. from Denbigh, and 217 miles N.W. by W. from 
London, The population of the parish of Llanrwst in 1851 was 
83984, The living is a rectory in the archd y and di of 
St. Asaph. Llanrwst Poor-Law Union contains 17 parishes and town- 
ships, with a population in 1851 of 12,478, 

The town of Llanrwst is encompassed with well-wooded hills. The 
houses are irregularly built; the streets, with the exception of that 
in which the town-hall stands, are narrow. ‘The bridge over the Con- 
way, erected about 200 years ago, from designs by Inigo Jones, consists 
of three arches; the span of the middle arch is 59 feet. The 
church is an elegant structure of recent erection; the Gwydir spel, 
constructed in 1633, from a design by Inigo Jones, was for a consider- 
able time the burial-place of the Gwydir family, and contains numerous 
interesting monuments and incised brasses. There are chapels for 
Baptists, Tnde dents, and Methodists; National schools, and some 
almshouses. esday is the market-day; nine fairs are held in the 
course of the year. Coracles are used for fishing in the Conway : the 
tide flows to within a mile and a half from the bridge, and in spring- 
tides boats of 12 tons can ascend the river. A county court is held in 
the town, Llanrwst is a favourite station for anglers. 

LLANTRISSENT. [GramoncansutRe.] 

LLANTWIT. [GraMoncansHiRe.] 

LLERENA. [Esrremapura, Spanish.] 

LLOUGHOR. [CaArRMARTHENSHIRE.] 

LLYSWEN, RECKNOCKSHIRE. 

LLYWELL. RECKNOCKSHIRE. 

, ST. (Mancue.] 

LOANDA. [Ancora.] 

LOANGO, on the West Coast of Africa, is the most northern of the 
four countries or districts which are said to have anciently constituted 
the kingdom of Congo, as explained in the articles ANGoLa and Conco. 
It extends along the coast from Cape Lopez Gonsalvo in 0° 44’ 8, lat. 
to the river Congo or Zaire, which se it from Congo in about 
6° S. lat. To the north it is said to be bounded by Gabon, or Pongo, 
and to the east by the country called Mokoko, or Anziko. It is said 
to extend about 200 miles from the coast towards the interior of 
Africa. The country is described by Dapper and other early writers 
to be divided into several districts, among which the following names 
occur :—Mayomba, or Majumba, Kilongo, Piri, Wansi, Loangiri, Loango- 
mongo, Sette, and Gobbi. 

Loango, the capital town, called by the natives Banza Loangiri, is 
in the province of Loangiri, which occupies the south-western angle 
of the country. It stands in a 1 lain, at the distance of three 
miles from the sea, in about 4° 39’ 8, lat., 12° 17’ E. long. The 
tafe shaded by palm-trees. The town is said to be 10 miles 
roun 

The government, like that generally prevalent among the barbarous 
tribes of this part of Africa, is the most absolute species of despotism. 
The kings of yaad are believed by their subjects to be divinities, 
In particular, they are held to have the power of bringing down rain 
from the sky ; and this useful prerogative they exercise every year, on 
the petition of their subjects, with great ceremony. The king has an 
unlimited number of wives, and his children are counted by hundreds ; 
his principal revenue is or was derived from the sale of slaves, The 
successor to the throne is the king’s next eldest brother, or, if he have 
no brother, the eldest son of his eldest sister. Although the king 
however is indepen‘ent of the nobles, the latter in their own sphere 
appear to exercise unlimited tyranny over the common people. The 
religion of the inhabitants, who resemble the negroes of Congo, i8 an 
idolatry of the most superstitious character. 

A great part of the country is covered with thick woods, and it is 
mountainous only in the interior towards the south. In the north it 

some lakes of considerable extent, from which, and from 
the mountains, many rivers descend to the sea. Among these however 
there are none of magnitude, with the exception of the Banna, at 
the mouth of which stands the town of Mayomba, about 6 miles 8, 
from Cape Negro, or nearly in 3° 30’ S, lat. A good deal of copper, 
ivory, and gum is got in the district of Mayomba. 
forms a great part of the sustenance of the people; the pro- 
duce of the soil, which is said to yield three harvests in the year with 
very little cultivation, consists of various kinds of grain, such as are 
raised in the adjacent Among the trees are some dye-woods. 
The only minerals f in the country seem to be iron and copper. 


The feaata animals are — and a) 
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from Dumfries, and “65 miles &W. from Edinburgh. It is 
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LOCHWINNOCH, [Renrrewsere.] 
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The Locri E) idii and Locri Opuntii, who appear to have been 
more ancient than the Locri Ozol, ne soy latter are 
by Homer, inhabited the eastern coast of Phocis, and 
from the latter country by a mountain range which 
Mount (ta to the borders of Beotia. The — 
range, which is much higher than the southern, was called 
whence the — Locri derived their name. The 
Locri derived their name from Opus, their chief town, on the 
a Beotia. They pretended to be the most ancient 
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Coin of Locris, 


British Museum, Actual size, Silver. 


The Locri Ozole were bounded on the west by ZAtolia, on the north 
by Doris, on the east by Phocis, and on the south by the — 


Gulf. According to Strabo (ix. p. 427) they were a 
eastern Locri. The origin of their name is uncertain. 
Locrians are said by Thucydides (i. 5) to have been a wild 
barbarous people even in the time of the Peloponnesian war. 
principal towns were Amphissa and Naupactus. Amphissa, the 
of the Locri Ozole (now Salona), an inland town at the head 
Crissean Gulf, was destroyed by Philip of Macedon, who acted 
the orders of the Amphictyons, B.c. 338, for cultivating the 
lain of Crissa. It was afterwards rebuilt, and in the war with the 
mans, B.C, 190, it is mentioned by Livy (xxxvii. 5) as a of 
considerable importance. Amphissa was 60 stadia, or about 
from Delphi. The walls of the ancient acropolis still remain. 
is now the capital of Phocis, and has a population of about 4000. 
Naupactus (Nepakto, or Lepanto), on the sea-coast on the borders of 
ZEtolia, was for a long time in the possession of the Athenians, who 
established there, in B.c, 455, at the close of the third Messenian war, 
those Messenians who quitted Ithome. On the termination of the 
Pelepsahesennsea Rel sreee genes of Sparta, and in later times 
was subject to the Ztolians. Nepakto is reckoned a town of the 
modern Greek province of Etolia. It has ahout 2000 inhabitants. 
The Locri Epizephyrii, who inhabited the south-eastern extremit 
of Italy, were a colony, according to Ephorus, of the Locri Opun' 
but according to Strabo of the Locri Ozole. The town built by this 
colony was called Locri Epizephyrii; acco: to some accounts it 
was founded B.c. 710, and according to others B.C. 683, It is sw 
{Catamnsn, vol ii 286} The Loort Episeplgrt are said to have beon 
CaLasRia, vol. ii. 236. e are to have 
the first Greek people who had a written code of laws (Strabo, vi. 397), 
which was drawn up by Zaleucus about B,c. 664, 
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Poor-Law Union contains 42 parishes, with an area of 56,393 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 14,891. The village of Loddon is situated 
on the Chet, a small stream which flows into the Yare. It so closely 
adjoins the village of Chedgrave that the two form one street. The 
po ion of Loddon parish in 1851 was 1211. The parish church is 
a stone building, with an elegant tower ; it was built by Sir Henry 
Hobart in 1478. The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists have places 
of worship. The market-day is Thursday, and four fairs are held in 
the course of the year. 

LODEVE. [Héravvt.] 

LODI-E-CREMA, a province of Austrian Italy, is bounded N. by 
the provinces of Milan and Bergamo; W. by that of Pavia; S. by the 
Po, which divides it from the duchies of Parma and Piacenza ; and E. 
by Cremona and Brescia, The province is part of the great plain of 
the Po, and is watered by the Adda, Serio, Lambro, and other affluents 
of that river. Until the end of the last century this province was 
divided into two small ones, which were by the Adda, 
namely, Crema to the east of that river, which belonged to the republic 
of Venice; and Lodi, or Il Lodigiano, west of the Adda, which was 
part of the duchy of Milan. 

The greatest length of the province is 30 miles from east to west, 
and about 27 miles from north to south. The area is 459 square miles. 
The population was 218,844 in 1850. The surface is a plain with 
slight undulations. The soil is partly sown with corn, flax, and pulse, 
and partly planted with the vine and mulberry trees; but the best 

consists of artificial meadows rendered productive by irrigation. 
these are fed a great number of cows, from the milk of which the 
rich cheese is made known in Lombardy by the name of Lodigiano, 
but called in the rest of Europe by the name of Parmesan. Great 
attention is paid to the rearing of silk-worms, and a good deal of coarse 
raw silk is b it to market. A considerable number of horses and 
pigs are bred. every commune there is an elementary school. 

Lodi, the capital of the province, is a well-built, walled, episcopal 
town, on the right bank of the Adda, with about 18,000 inhabitants 
—— the suburbs), who manufacture pottery, delft, and silks. It 

a royal lyceum and a gymnasium, a theological seminary, an orphan 
lum, two hospitals, a savings bank, a public library of 15,000 
volumes, and a monte-di-pieta. The most interesting structures in 
Lodi are—the cathedral, a fine building in the pure Lombardian style ; 


pupi’ of Titian. Lodi was fourided in 1158 by the remainder of the 
bitants of an older city now called Lodi-Vecchio, a small place of 
3000 inhabitants, 6 miles from Lodi. Lodi-Vecchio is said to have 
been founded by Cneius Pompeius Strabo, and to have been called 
Laus Pompeia, It was entirely destroyed by the Milanese, a.p. 1111. 

Crema, an episcopal town on the right bank of the Serio, is a well- 
built place, with a gymnasium and 9000 inhabitants, who manufacture 
linen, lace, hats, silk, and linen-thread. Codogno, 8.E. of Lodi, on the 
road from Milan to Cremona, is a flourishing town with 8000 inhabit- 
ants, a theatre, and a considerable trade in cheese, silk, &c. San- 
Colombano, at the foot of a hill near the right bank of the Lambro, 
has +4 ye of 5000, 


R. [Lore-er-Cuer.] 

LOIR-ET-CHER, a emer in France, bounded N. by Eure-et- 
Loir, E. by Loiret and Cher, 8. by Indre, and W. by Indre-et-Loire 
and Sarthe. It lies between 47° 13’ and 48° 6’ N. lat., 0° 38’ and 2° 14’ 
E. long. Its greatest length from north-west to south-east is 80 miles ; 
its average breadth is about 38 miles, The area of the department is 
2202'2 square miles, The population amounted to 249,462 in 1841, and 
to 261,892 in 1851. This last gives 118°92 to the square mile, being 
55°66 below the average per square mile for the whole of France. The 
department is formed out of the south-west part of the former pro- 
vince of Orléanais, and is named from two of its rivers, the Loir and 
the Cher, tributaries of the Loire. 

The surface presents a number of elevated and extensive plains, 
unbroken by any considerable hills, and sloping with very gentle 
Shetlaabicn towerde the south-west. The department is divided into 
two pretty equal parts by the Loire, which for about 30 miles of its 
course runs 


on the right bank, and the Conie on the left. The whole length of 
the river is about 160 miles, 65 miles of which are navigable. The 
navigation commences at Coémont, near Chateau-du-Loir, in the depart- 
ment of Sarthe; but it is available for floatage from the mouth of the 
Braye on the western border of Loir-et-Cher. The Loir has abundance 
of water in all seasons, and it is seldom frozen. The principal articles 
conveyed along the stream are—timber, fuel-wood, hay and straw, 
charcoal, paving-tiles, lime, cut-stone, &c. 

The district south of the Loire is drained by the Cugr, its feeder the 
Sauldre, and by the Beuvron and Cosson, which throw their waters 
into the Loire, near the village of Candé, below Blois. The Cosson 
flows through the park that surrounds the fine old royal chiteau of 
Chambord, which after being the residence of several kings of France, 
of Stanislas, king of Poland, of Marshal de Saxe, and of Charles IV., 
king of Spain, was given by Napoleon I. to Marshal Berthier, The 
Princess of Wagram sold it in 1820, when it was purchased by sub- 
seriptions raised for the purpose, and presented to the Duke of 
Bordeaux, who takes from it the title of Count of Chambord. There are 
numerous ponds along the left bank of the Loire; and the south-east 
of the department, formed out of that part of the old district of Sologne 
which was included in the Blaisois, a dependency of Orléanais, and is 
now included in the arrondissement of Romorantin, presents a vast 
marshy plain, which contains many hundreds of ponds. 

Roadway accommodation is afforded by 6 imperial, 16 departmental, 
and 11 parish roads. The department is crossed by the railroad from 
Paris to Nantes and Bordeaux, which runs through Blois; and by the 
Orléans-Bourges line, which has 32 miles of its length in the south-east 
of this de ent. 

The soil in the north-east of the department, which includes a 
portion of the Beauce district, consists of a dark rich loam; in the 
south-east the arable lands are composed of strong clay and sand; 
along the Cher the soil is calcareous. In the Sologne district the 
arable soil consists of a light fine sand mixed with pebbly gravel and 
a small portion of vegetable earth, and yields only poor light crops. 
The north-west of the department, forming part of the arrondissement 
of Vendéme, has an arid hungry soil, very generally covered with 
heath, gorse, and broom. The supracretaceous strata which occupy 
the chalk-basin of Paris extend into the department from the north- 
east, and occupy the banks of the Loire as far as the junction of the 
Beuvron. In all other parts the department is occupied by the chalk 
itself. Agriculture is in rather a forward state; bread-stuffs are 
raised in quantity more than sufficient for the home consumption. 
Of wine the annual produce is about 13,200,000 gallons, a large portion 
of which is distilled into brandy. The department yields, ides 
excellent fruits and vegetables, beet-root, hemp, &c. The Sologne 
sheep are extolled for the fineness of their wool; but the horses of 
that district, though hardy, are small and ill-formed. Black cattle 
are of inferior breed. The arrondissement of Vendéme is famous for 
its breed of draught horses. The rivers and ponds abound in fish ; 
the Sologne marshes supply a considerable quantity of good leeches. 
Poultry and game are plentiful. The department contains a good 
deal of natural and artificial grass-land, and in the arrondissement of 
Romorantin there are large pine-woods. The climate is in general 
mild and healthy, except in the marshy district of Sologne. 

Iron-mines are worked; alabaster and building-stone are quarried ; 
marl and potters’ clay arefound. Great quantities of gun-flints were 
formerly procured from the layers of flint in the chalk deposits of 
this department. 

The manufactures consist of coarse woollens, blankets, swanskins, 
cotton cloth, hosiery, leather gloves, beet-root sugar, woollen yarn, 
leather, glass, and earthenware, About 160 fairs are held annually. 
The department contains 465 wind- and water-mills, 61 iron-foundries 
and smelting-furnaces, and 194 factories. 

The area of the department is 1,569,403 acres, of which 913,500 
acres are arable land ; 77,500 acres are grass and meadow land; 65,710 
acres are under vineyards ; 201,818 acres are covered with woods and 
forests; 200,153 acres consist of heaths and barren moors; 34,161 
acres of ponds, rivers, canals, &c.; and 19,030 acres are under orchards, 
nurseries, gardens, and plantations of different kinds, 

The department is divided into three arrondissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


Arrondissements. Cantons, | Communes. | Population in 1851, | 
BRNO ha 10 138 131,817 
2, Romorantin ore 6 48 50,522 
| 3. Vendéme 3 8 110 79,553 
} Total ooh 24 296 261,892 | 


1. Of the first arrondissement, and of the whole department, the 
capital is Buors, Of the following places the population given is that 
of the canton :—Mer, N.E. of Blois, on the right bank of the Loire, 
has 3686 inhabitants, who manufacture leather, and trade in wine, 
brandy, and vinegar. Close to Mer is Menars, where there is a very 
fine chateau, in which some years ago the Prince de Chimay, its owner, 
established a college. Montrichard, formerly an important fortress, 
defended by a strong castle, now in ruins, is situated on ~ hill on the 
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right bank of the Cher, 18 miles S. from Blois, and has 2526 inbabit- 
ants. The ancient walls of the town, which are pierced by four gates 
and flanked with towers, are still in a good state of preservation, The 
castle of Montrichard was founded a.p, 1010 by Foulques Nerra, count 
of Anjou, on his return from the Holy Land. The ground on which 
the castle was built belonged to Gelduin, lord of Saumur and Pont- 
le-Voy, who appealed to Eudes IL, count of Blois, for redress. The 
latter assembling his forces at Pont-le-Voy attacked the Angevine 
troops, which marched out of Montrichard to meet him (July 16, 
1016); the result of the engagement was the defeat and capture of 
Foulques Nerra. But Herbert, count of Maine, who had prudently 
effected a retreat from the previous battle, watching his opportunity, 
defeated Eudes a few days after, and delivered the Court of 
Anjou and all the other prisoners. The castle came into the 
hands of the lords of Amboise, the heirs of Gelduin, The kings 
of England, as counts of Touraine, strengthened the castle and main- 
tained a garrison in it. In 1188 Philippe Auguste took it by assault, 
but by the treaty of Colombiers (July 5, 1190) it was restored to the 
king of England, and Richard Cour-de-Lion then rebuilt the castle 
and surrounded the town with walls, which still remain, Near 
St-Aignan, a small town close to the southern boundary, on the left 
bank of the Cher, are the great gun-flint quarries from which the 
French armies were supplied. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Romorantin, stands 
at the junction of the Morantin with the Sauldre, 24 miles 8.E. from 
Blois, and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a college, 
and 7962 inhabitants in the commune. The town, formerly ill built, 
has been considerably improved of late years, the streets having been 
widened and laid out more regularly, houses erected in a modern style, 
and the roadways well paved. It has important manufactures of cloth 
and woollen stuffs, several spinning-factories, tan-yards, and parchment- 
mills, At the siege of this town by the Black Prince, in 1366, Froissart 
says that artillery was used. The prince, compelled by King John 
to raise the siege, retreated towards Poitiers, where, overtaken by the 
French army, he gained his celebrated victory. Selles-sur-Cher, situated 
in a fertile country, 10 miles 8.W. from Romorantin, on the Cher, 
which is here spanned by a fine bridge, has 4252 inhabitants, who 
manufacture cloth, and trade in corn, wine, &c. At one end of the 
town stands a fine chateau, erected by Philippe de Bethune, 

3, In the third arrondissement the chief town, Vendéme, prettily 
situated on the slope of a vine-clad hill, above the Loir, which here 
divides into two branches, stands 19 miles N.W. from Blois, and has a 
tribunal of first instance, a college, and 8100 inhabitants, who manu- 
facture woollen stuffs, gloves, cotton-yarn, calico, leather, and paper, 
The town is well built. On the height above it are the ruins of the 
old castle of the dukes of Vendéme, from which there is a fine view 
of the scenery of the Loir, Among the more remarkable structures 
are the church of La-Sainte-Trinité; the Benedictine monastery, now 
used as a barrack; the desecrated church of St.-Martin, now converted 
into a corn-market; the college buildings; and the theatre. Venddme 
from a very early period gave name to a county, which in 1514 was 
raised toaduchy. In the wars of the League the town was taken by 
each of the opposing aha Henri IV, took it by assault and dis- 
mantled the castle, which has since fallen to ruins, The Parliament 
of Paris met in the castle of Venddme in 1227, during the minority 
of St.Louis; and again in 1458, to try the Duke of Alengon for 
treason. Charles VII. and Francis I. resided in it occasionally. 
Mondoubleau, a small place of 1671 inhabitants, is prettily situated 
on a hill above the Graisne, a small feeder of the Braye, 15 miles N.W. 
from Venddme, A fine old castle, with walls, towers, and ditches, 
still nearly entire, stands above the town, and formed one of the chain 
of fortresses that defended the frontier of the old province of Maine. 
Montoir, a pretty town on the right bank of the Loir, and at the foot 
of a hill crowned by the chateau of St.-Outrille, has 3306 inhabitants, 
who manufacture linen, woollen hosiery, and leather. The church of 
St.-Gilles, the interior of which is richly ornamented with frescoes, 
and the handsome square in the centre of the town, are the most 
remarkable objects. igny, near the left bank of the Braye, in the 
north-west of the department, has a population of 8065. 

The department forms the see of the bishop of Blois, is included in 
the jurisdiction of the High Court of Orléans, and belongs to the 18th 
Military Division, of which Tours is head-quarters. Loir-et-Cher is 
one of the departments comprised within the limits of the University 
Academy of Paris. It returns two members to the Legislative Body 
of the French empire. 

LOIRE, LA (the Liger or Ligeris of the Romans, a river in France, 
the basin of which is bounded E. by the Cévennes and the Cdte-d’Or, 
which divide it from the basin of the Rhéne; N. by the Morvan 
Hills, the plateau of Orléans, the heighta of Beauce, and their con- 
tinuation westward round the source of the Mayenne, whence a ridge 
of hills runs in a south-south-west direction to the neighbourhood of 
Chiteaubriant forming the watershed between the Loire and the Vilaine; 
and S. and 8.W. by the Margeride Mountains, and the volcanic group 
of Auvergne, with its ramifications westward to the Atlantic, including 
the Limousin Mountains and the plateau of Gatine. The limits thus 
described include a fourth part of France. The greatest length of the 
basin from north-west to south-east is 370 miles; its greatest breadth, 
224 miles, Its area is estimated at above 50,700 square miles. 


The Loire rises in Mont Gerbier-des-Jones, one of the Cévennes in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Mezen, in the department of Ardéche, 
The general direction of its course is at first north, then north-west 
to Orléans, where it turns westward, and continues in this direction 
to its entrance into the Atlantic, 36 miles below Nantes. The number 
of streams received by the Loire is very great ; its navigable feeders 
from the right bank are the Arroux, the e (formed by the junction 
of the Mayenne and the Sarthe); from the left—the Allier, the Lo 
the Cher, the Indre, the Vienne, the Thouét, the Sévre-Nantaise, 
the Achenau, all of which, with their feeders, give a total amount of 
internal navigation of about 1300 miles. In the upper part of its 
course, above the junction of the Allier, the valley of the Loire ia 
narrow. At its source the Loire is about 4000 feet above the sea-level 
‘below Nevers, at its junction with the Allier, 550 feet; at Orléans, 204 
feet; a little below Tours, 160 feet; at the junction of the Mayenne, 
115 feet; and at Nantes, 83 feet above the sea-level. 

The whole course of the Loire is 546 miles, of which 505 miles are 


navigable ; but of these 44 miles, from La-Noirie to Roanne, are navi- 
ee down the stream only. navigation is interrupted by frost, 
eficiency of water, or by floods, during three or four months in the 


cag River steamers ply between Nantes and Moulins on the Allier, 
or two-thirds of the distance above Roanne the Loire is available 
for floating timber. 

This river, with its larger affluents, constitutes the great outlet for 
the produce of central and western France, The banks are celebrated 
for their beauty, particularly in the neighbourhood of Tours, From 
the melting of the snows in the Cévennes, in which it has its 
the Loire is subject to great inundations, to prevent which it has been 
embanked in the level tracts below Orléans. [InpRe-nr-Lorng.] The 
sand and soil which its waters bring down form islands or shi 
banks in its course, which materially impede the navigation, ys 
above Orléans: to avoid this inconvenience a canal been rd 
along the left bank of the river, from the Canal-du-Centre, at the 
junction of the Arroux, to the Canal de Briare, at Briare near Gien; 
The tide flows about 40 miles up the river to a short distance above 
Nantes. ([Lotre-Iyrértevrg; Nantes.) The Loire is 
with the Sadne by the Canal-du-Centre; with the Seine by the canals 
de-Briare, d’Orléans, and du-Loing; and with Brest Harbour by the 
canal from Nantes to Brest, 

At its mouth the Loire is about 7 miles wide, between Paimbeuf 
and St.-Nazaire, where formerly large vessels of all nations were seen 
afloat, prevented from going up to Nantes by the shallowness of the 
stream ; only vessels of about 300 tons could get up to Nantes, larger 
vessels unloaded by means of lighters; but since the introduction of 
steam-tugs all vessels, except those of the largest size, are hauled up 
to Nantes with the flow tide, The entrance of the river is dan- 
gerous in consequence of the shoals and banks that traverse it, and of 
its want of shelter. In hard weather vessels make for Quiberon.: 
The mouth of the river is indicated by two lighthouses—d’ Ai 
and Oo eed Aipaillon Hehe 104 re a ype ae : pe 
apart. e d’Aiguillon light, 101 feet high, stands in 47° 15’ N. 
ey Ww. leg. The du Commerce tower is 128 feet high, has a 
remittant light at three-minute intervals, and stands in 47° 16’ N, lat., 
2° 14’ W. long. The distance between the two lights is 2132 yards, 
The general fall of the river is 2132 feet in every 2132 yards of its 
course; its course therefore is rapid. In ordinary fi its waters 
rise 13 to 15 feet; in extraordinary floods 20 to 23 feet above low- 
water mark. ‘The general width between the summits of the embank- 
ments is 639 yards, and the breadth of the stream in the embanked 
portion is ordinarily 419 yards, : 

LOIRE, a department in France, named from the river Loire, is 
bounded N. by the department of Sadne-et-Loire, E. by those of 
Rhéne and Isére, S, by those of Ardache and Haute-Loire, and W. by 
those of Puy-de-Déme and Allier, It extends from 45° 13’ to 46° 17’ 
N. lat., 3° 41’ to 4° 45’ E. long. Its greatest length is 77 miles; its 
average width is about 29 miles: the area is 1841°8 square miles. 
The population in 1841 amounted to 434,085; in 1851 to 472,588. 
This last number gives 256°5 to the square mile, being 82°01 above the 
average per square mile for the whole of France. 

The department, which comprises the old province of Fore and 
portions of Lyonnais and Beaujolais, was included in the d t 
of Rhone till 1793. It belongs almost entirely to the of the 
Loire, which is separated from that of the Rhéne by the Oévennes 
Mountains on the east, and from that of the Allier by a secondary 
chain of the Cévennes Mountains on the west, The highest point of 
the eastern mountains is Mont Pilat, which rises 1509 feet above its 
base and 3985 feet above the sea. e highest summit of the western 
chain, which is connected also with the mountains of Auvergne, is 
Pierre-sur-Haute, 3884 feet above the level of the sea. The interior of 
the department may be described as two large inclined plains descend- 
ing from these two mountain ranges, and intersecting in the water- 
line of the Loire ; but as the mountaing, in their course northward, 
trend off respectively in directions n north-north-east and north- 
north-west, the northern portion of the department has more the 
appearance of a single wide plain, which includes part of the former 


Ferg of Beaujolais and Bourbonnais, and is called the plain of 
oanne, The rest of the de t is called the of Forez; 
and between it and the plain of Roanne the division is marked by a 
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chain of hills running east and west, and uniting the two mountain | 


before named, except at the point where it is broken through 
Loire. A small portion of the south-east of the department 
extends eastward of the Cévennes into the basin of the Rhéne, which 
river 


and south, and have in some instances their summits crowned with 
the ruins of ancient castles or monasteries. There are several of these 
basaltic e crescences on the slope of the mountains also. 

The principal rivers are the Lorre and the Ruénz, by means of 
which the various industrial products of the department are conveyed 
to the Atlantic, or to the Mediterranean. The Loire runs through 
the centre of the department in a direction of north by west, and is 

le, in its whole length, in this department; but owing to the 
ity of the current it is only the down navigation that is available 
as far as Roanne, where the general navigation of the river commences. 
Its principal feeders in this department are the Ondéne, the Furens, 
Coise, the Lignon, and the Sornin. The Gier, the only feeder 
which the Rhéne receives from this department, rises in Mont Pilat, 
in descending which it forms several cascades, St.-Chamond and 
Rive-de-Gier and enters the Rhéne at Givors. The lateral canal of 
the Loire from Roanne to Digoin rans through the north of the 
department ; another, the Givors Canal, which is fed by the Gier, 
runs from Rive-de-Gier to es — The de ent ms wig ¢ 
ponds and tarns, about 450 w! are in the plain of Forez. 
runs along the right bank of the Loire, from Roanne to St.- 
with a branch westward to Montbrison. From 8t.-Etienne 
is carried h the Cévennes, and continues up the right 
the Rhéne to Lyon ; its length in this department is 79 miles. 
department is also traversed by 6 state, 11 departmental, and 21 


roads, 

heights of Forez and La-Madeleine, se the of the 
from that of the Allier, are chiefly composed of granitic rocks 
the older limestones and sandstones, disturbed in places by those 
curious protuberances of compact basalt thrown up by ancient volcanic 
agency already alluded to. Part of the high ground between the 
Loire and Rhéne is occupied by the coal-measures; and the valley 
of the Loire is occupied by strata belonging to the supracretaceous 


group. 
The mountains of the abound with excellent pasture 
and medicinal plants; their lower slopes are cultivated or covered with 
and chestnut woods. In the upland districts of the depart- 
ment great numbers of cattle are reared and much cheese is made. 
In the plains the common breadstuffs—wheat, rye, barley, oats, &c.— 
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are but in quantity insufficient for the consumption; hemp, 
excellent fruits, oleaginous seeds, and dyestuffs are also raised. About 
6,000,000 gallons of good ordinary red and white wines are produced 


annually. Horses and black cattle are small; the sheep are noted for 
their sweet flesh ; poultry and game are abundant. In the valley of 
the Rhone, mulberry-trees are extensively grown for the production of 
There are also extensive forests of pine, fir, beech, and oak; on 
Mont Pilat, near St.-Etienne, an immense number of deals are cut, 
saw-mills being established on every available stream of water. But 
finest pine-timber is made into charcoal, in consequence 
difficulty of transport from the mountain-heights on 
ws; the trees vary from 98 to 115 feet in height. 
ities of chestnuts are grown; these enter largely into the 
the people ; the finest are sent to Paris, where they are sold 
of Ardéche) under the name of Marrons de Lyon. 
artment contains one of the richest coal-fields in France, 
es supplying the numerous factories and furnaces of St.- 
e, and other places in the department, also furnishes large quan- 
forexportation to Lyon and the towns on the Rhéne, The quantity 
'y furnished bythe mines of Loire amounts to one-third 
raised in France, Lead- and iron-mines are also worked ; 
building stone, granite, potters’ clay, &c., are found; mineral springs 
are numerous, 

The manufactures of the department are of great variety and 
importance, and give rise toa very extensive commerce. The chief 
fire-arms, ironmongery, and machinery of all kinds, 
crape, velvet, plush, laces, linen, cotton, glass, bricks, 
ware, canvas, mill-casti files and tools of 
descriptions, cotton and linen yarn, lace, cutlery, earthenware, 
&c., &e, Great numbers of coal-barges and canal-boats are 
ilt at Roanne and St.-Rambert. The great centre of manufacturing 
isSt.-Ktienne. The number of wind- and water-mills amounts 
of iron- and steel-works to 94; of factories of different kinds 
4, ro me taht fairs are held yearly for the sale of cattle and 

produce, 
epartment contains 1,178,780 acres, of which area 613,100 
arable in ciaapenit acres natural pasture land; 34,342 
laid out in 56,824 acres are covered with woods ; 
with rivers, , canals, &c.; 92,329 acres consist of 
and moorland ; and 35,322 acres are occupied with roads, 
buildings, &c. 
department is diy, into three arrondissements, which, with 
aub-divisions and pOpulation, are as follows :— 
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Arrondissements, Cant |e | Popul ion in 1851. 
1. Montbrison . 9 138 132,116 
2, Roamne .* s. 10 108 135,324 
3. St-Etienne . . 8 73 205,148 
Total. ce, sus 37 |. 819 | 472,588 


1. Of the first arrondissement, and of the whole department, the 
capital is Montbrison, which stands on the Vizézy, a small feeder of 
the Loire, in 45° 36’ N. lat., 4° 3’ 45" E. long., at a distance of 45 miles 
W. from Lyon (60 miles by railway), and has 6435 inhabitants in the 
commune. It is built round a basaltic hill (from the summit of which 
there is a fine view over the plain of Forez), and at the extremity of 
a branch railroad that joins the St.-Btienne-Roanne line at Montrond. 
The town, which is ill built, with narrow winding streets and low 
houses, has a tribunal of first instance, communal and ecclesiastical 
colleges, @ primary normal school, and a public library of 15,000 
volumes, The principal building is the cathedral of Notre-Dame, 
which dates from 1225. The old ramparts and ditches are now re- 
placed by handsome promenades, Montbrison is the capital of the 
department of Loire, which distinction it owes solely to its central 
situation ; for with respect to population, for commercial and industrial 
activity; it is greatly surpassed by St.-Etienne and Roanne. The town 
originated in a castle and church built on the summit of a volcanic 
hill by the counts of Forez in the 13th century. It became the chief 
town of Forez and was taken and burnt by the English in the 14th 
century. In the religious wars of the 16th century it was taken by 
the ferocious baron Adrets, who committed unparalleled cruelties 
against the townsfolk and the garrison. In 1590 the Leaguers, under 
the Duke de Nemours, took the castle of Montbrison, which was soon 
afterwards demolished by Henri IV. Of the other towns that are 
noticed the population is that of the commune in each case. §St.- 
Bonnet-le-Chdteau, on a high hill in the south of the department, and 
on the Roman road made here by Agrippa, has 2066 inhabitants. 
Chazelles-sur- Lyon, a small but well-built walled town E. of Montbrison, 
has a population of 3011. Jewrs, the ancient Forum Segusianorum, 
and the midway station on the from St.-Etienne to Roanne, 
from each of which towns it is 25 miles distant, stands in a fertile, 
well-watered plain near the right bank of the Loire, and has 2646 
inhabitants. Roman antiquities, comprising four milestones, remains 
of an aqueduct, some mosaics, corinthian columns, and baths, still 
exist in the town; the high stone dykes which confine the Loire in the 
neighbourhood are said to be of Roman construction. The territory of 
Forum was called Pagus Forensis, whence the Forez is said to 
derive its name. The church of Feurs is built with materials from 
Roman buildings. St.-Galmier, 12 miles E. of Montbrison, on the 
St.-Etienne-Roanne railroad, 87 miles from Roanne, stands on a high 
hill near the right bank of the Coise, and has a population of 2758. 
It is said to occupy the site of the ancient Aqua-Segete : and is still 
famous for its cold mineral spring. S¢.-Rambert, 11 miles 8.E. from 
Montbrison, is prettily situated on the left bank of the Loire, and has 
3078 inhabitants, The church of St.-Rambert is remarkable for its 
great antiquity. Nearly 3000 barges are built here annually, and 
sent down the Loire laden with coal to Roanne. In the netgh toner: 
hood are several iron-forges and smelting furnaces. Swry-le-Comtal, 
7 miles 8. from St.-Rambert, for a long time the residence of the 
counts of Forez, whose castle is still in good preservation, has 2454 
inhabitants. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Roanne, is situated 
on the left bank of the Loire, which is here navigable, at a distance of 
50 miles by railroad from St.-Etienne, and has a tribunal of first 
instance, a consultative chamber of manufactures, a college, and 13,221 
inhabitants inthe commune. The town is well-built, with straight 
wide streets, formed by handsome houses; the bridge over the 
Loire, the public library, and the college buildings are the most 
remarkable structures, ‘he manufactures, which are important, con- 
sist of muslin, calico, broadcloth, handkerchiefs, glue, oil, porcelain, 
linen thread, cotton-yarn, and leather; there are several dye-houses, 
and numerous boat-building yards. By means of the lateral canal of 
the Loire, which enters that river at Digoin, and by the numerous 
canals and rivers that join the Loire, Roanne has water communication 
with all the principal towns in France. The trade in corn, wine, flour, 
spun cotton, calico, planks, coal, charcoal, the manufactures of Lyon, 
and of the southern and eastern departments of France, is very con- 
siderable. Belmont, 3 miles N.E. from Roanne, has 3440 inhabitants, 
Charlieu, 12 miles N by E. from Roanne, on the Sornin, a feeder of 
the Loire, is famous for the remains of a Benedictine abbey, and has 
8689 inhabitants, who manufacture linen, cotton, silk and cotton-yarn, 
and shoe- and glove-leather. The hospital of Charlieu, one of the 
oldest in France, was founded by St.-Louis. Perreux, on the Rodon, 
4 miles from Roanne, has 2517 inhabitants. St.-Symphorien-de-Lay, 
10 miles by railway S,E, from Roanne, has cotton factories, coal-mines, 
and 3989 inhabitants. 

8. Of the third arrondissement, the chief town is St.-Etienne. 
[Errmenne, 8r.] Bourg-Argental, on the Déome, in a fertile valley 
abounding with mulberry plantations, from which silk of the best 
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quality is produced, stands 18 miles 8, from St-Etienne, and has 
2529 inhabitanta, Le-Chambon, 3 miles from St.-Etienne, is situated 
on the Dondaine-Vachery, and has 4028 inhabitants, who manufacture 
ribands, iron- and steel-ware, table cutlery, pocket-knives, &e. St.- 
Chamond, beautifully situated at the con fi of the Gier and the 
Janon, 74 miles N.E. from St.-Etienne, and near the Lyon-St.-Etienne 
railway, is a busy manufacturing town, containing a consultative 
chamber of manufactures, a council of prud’hommes, and 8204 
inhabitants. The town is well built, and presents a great number of 
elegant houses inclosed in gardens. The church of St.-Chamond, the 
public baths, and promenades are the most remarkable objects in the 
town. There are extensive coal-mines, iron-forges, and smelting- 
furnaces in the environs, The town contains a great number of silk- 
mills, and has important manufactures of ribands, stay-laces, nails for 
the navy, hardware, &c, Pélussin, situated at the foot of Mont Pilat, 
at a short distance from the Rhdne, and in a fertile wine district, has 
3511 inhabitants. The preparation of raw silk for manufactures, and 
the working of the porphyry quarries of the neighbourhood, afford 
employment to a considerable part of the population. Rive-de-Gier, 
18 miles N.E. from St.-Etienne, on the Lyon-St.-Etienne railroad, 
previous to 1815 had under 4000 inhabitants ; it now has a population 
of above 12,000. It is built on the Gier, here crossed by several 
bridges, and rendered navigable by the Canal-de-Givors, which runs 
from this town to Givors on the Rhéne. The town owes its prosperity 
to the coal-mines, exceeding 40 in number, which are bead in the 
neighbourhood, The basin of the canal is lined with quays, backed 
by vast coal stores. The reservoir of the Canal-de-Givors, a little 
south of the town, is formed by massive mason-work, and is a fine 
work of its kind. Besides its great trade in coal, with which Lyon 
and several other towns are supplied, Rive-de-Gier has above 40 glass- 
works, steam-engine-factories, iron-foundries and forges, steel-works, 
silk-mills, riband-factories, &c. At Terre-Noire, a station on the railway 
from St-Etienne to Lyon, there are important iron-furnaces and 
foundries, 

The department forms with that of Rhéne the see of the arch- 
bishop of Lyon and Vienne; it is comprised in the jurisdiction of 
the High Court and University Academy of Lyon, and is included in 
the 8th Military Division, of which Lyon is head-quarters, It returns 
three members to the Legislative Body of the French empire. 

(Dictionnaire de la France ; Annuaire pour 1An 1849; Statistique 
dela France; Oficial Papers.) 

LOIRE, HAUTE, a department in France, takes its name from its 
situation in the upper part of the basin of the Loire, and is bounded 
N. by the departments of Puy-de-Déme and Loire, E. by Ardéche, 
8. by Lozére, and W. by Cantal. Its greatest length from east to 
west is 69 miles, from north to south 46 miles; it extends from 
44° 44’ to 45° 25’ N. lat., and from 3° 4’ to 4° 26’ E. long. The area 
is 1916 square miles ; the population in 1841 was 298,137, in 1851 it 
was 304,615 ; which last gives 158-98 to the square mile, being 15°6 
below the average per square mile for all France. 

The department comprises the old district of Velay with portions 
of the Gévaudan, Forez, and Auvergne, The surface is mountainous, 
The Cantal Mountains, and the Margeride Chain, which unites them 
to the Cévennes, cover with their offshoots so much of the south-west 
and south of the department as lies on the left bank of the Allier ; the 
south-eastern and eastern districts are occupied with the mass of 
the Cévennes, from which a secondary chain, running through the 
interior nearly north and south, forms the watershed between the 
Allier and the Loire, and is joined, near Chaise-Dieu, by another 
range that runs north-west from Mont Mezen, the culminating point 
of the Cévennes [Cévennes; Arptcue.) The country, thus sur- 
rounded and traversed by mountains, is furrowed by numerous rivers, 
brooks, and torrents, which flow with rapid descent, either between 
steep banks that expose to view the volcanic formation of the country, 
or through picturesque and fertile valleys whereof the soil consists of 
decomposed lava and other voleanic deposits, On the mountains, 
which present numerous conical peaks and craters, and have their 
summits covered with snow, during five or six months in the year, 
there are large forests and extensive pastures, where great numbers of 
cattle and mules, the chief wealth of the country, are reared. The 
lower slopes are covered with chestnut woods vineyards, In the 
north-west and north-east of the department there are some extensive 
plains of considerable fertility, all covered with a soil of decomposed 
volcanic patter. 

The principal rivers are the Arter, which drains the west of the 
department; and the Lome, which, swelled by the Gazeille, the 
Lignon, and the Somme, from the right bank, by the Borne, the 
Arzon, and the Ance, from the left, drains the central and eastern 
districta. The department is traversed by 6 state and 12 depart- 
mental roads. 

The agricultural produce of the department enffices the consumption, 
Tho usual crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, mixed grain, beans, &c, ; 
fruits are abundant, Of wine only 1,264,000 gallons are produced, 
and this is of inferior quality. Mules are reared in great numbers; 
horned cattle and pigs are fatted. Among the wild animals are 
boars, wolves, foxes, wild cats, badgers, &, 

The geological structure and mineral wealth of the department are 
of great variety, though the latter is not turned to much advantage, 


The mountain range which runs north-west from Mont Mezen 
consists of trachytic rocks, and is reckoned among the most ancient of 
the volcanic structures of central France. Mont Mezen itself the 
culminating part of the Cévennes is a vast mass of volcanic accumula- 
tion, above 5000 feet high, [Cévenxes.] The district of the Vi 
which lies south and south-west of this range, and comprises rere 
the south of the ent, is occupied with basaltic rocks and lava 
beds, the antiquity of which is by their being covered 
with a soil formed decom mn of their surface. Along the 
banks of the rivers in this di the basaltic columns laid bare to 
view assume a variety of beautiful forms; and the charred ts 
of ancient eruptions, which were long subsequently rolled and worn 
in watercourses that have di for ever, are seen in other places 


‘deposited in beds of clay and marl, piled up alternately one upon the 


other. Among the primitive rocks are found granite, gneiss, quartz, 
mica-schist, &c. Coal, lead-, and antimony-mines are worked; iron- 
and copper-ores are found at yarious points. Chalcedony, diamond- 
spar, sapphires, amethyists, tourmalines, &c., are found, and also 
marble, millstone-grit, gypsum, &c., &c. Mineral springs are numerous; 
they are all saline or acidulous. 
The manufactures consist of common articles of necessity and —_ 
and are unimportant, with the exception of silk and thread lace 
Peng eee people are ag general rane © ee of them emigrate a 
uring the winter months as sawyers, haw portera, swee| 
ag Mpypoeweny es f which, Mont Mezen, cas 
a coun e highest point of w! ‘ont is 5820 
above the te Neary whilst its lowest point, namely, where the Allier 
crosses the northern border, is only 1279 feet above the same level, 
there is room for great variety of climate and season. Seed-time 
and harvest differ in different cantons according to the elevation, the 
maximum variation amounting to as much as two months; and such 
is the difference of climate, that, while in some districts the vine 
flourishes, in others rye will hardly ripen. The south-west wind 
blows at times for weeks continually, and with great violence ; the west. 
and north-west winds bring rain. ; 
The department contains 1,226,246 acres, of which area 560,258 acres 
are arable; 196,288 acres are grass land; 14,569 acres are occupied 
with vines ; 177,896 acres with woods and forests ; 222,994 acres consist 
of barren heaths and moors; 9371 acres of orchards, gardens, and 
plantations ; and 12,680 acres are covered with rivers, tarns, and brooks, 
The department is divided into three arrondissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows :— ‘ 


Arrondissements, Cantons. | Communes, | Population in 1851. 
1, Le-Puy . . . 13 lll 134,430 
2. Yssengeaux so. 6 37 87,161 
3. Brioude . . ; 8 107 83,024 
Total 27 255 $04,615 


1, In the first arrondissement the chief town, Le-Puy, which is now 
the capital of the whole department, as it formerly was of the distric$ 
of es er situated at the foot and. apaery the southern slope sap 
steep hill, at the junction of three prett; eys, watered respectively 
by the Loire, the Borne, and the Dolaison, in 45° 2’ 46" N,. lat.,) 
3° 52’ 55" E. long., 66 miles 8.W. from Lyon, and has 14,004 inhabit- 
ants in the commune. Except the broad street at the foot of the 
hill, through which the roads from Clermont and Lyon run, the rest 
of the town is built in form of an amphitheatre round the steep sides - 
of Mont Anis, which is surmounted by a lofty basaltic rock called 
Corneille. From a distance Le-Puy presents a most picturesque 
appearance: but the interior view disappoints the expectations thus 
raised. The streets are irregular, narrow, and in the upper part of 
the town inaccessible to carri ; they are paved with volcanic: 
breccia, which in all weathers is slippery and dai us to walk upon. | 
The most important structures are—the ral, situated in the 
highest part of the town (the pavement of the nave is 2250 feet above 
the level of the sea); the church of St,-Laurent, situated at the foot 
of the hill, and containing the monument and part of the remains of 
Du-Guesclin; the prefect’s residence in the spacious square of Du- 
Breuil; the college church; the museum, near the cathedral, in which 
are numerous painti Roman antiquities, and one of the best collec- 
tions of geological and mineralogical specimens in France; the theatre, 
an ancient structure, supposed to have been a heathen temple; the 
ecclesiastical college; and the Parnessac gate, a fine specimen of 
military architecture over one of the promenades of the town. Le-Puy 
is the seat of a bishop, and contains tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, a consultative chamber of manufactures, a college, a public 
library, and various literary and scientific societies. In the suburb 
de I’ Aiguille is an isolated basaltic rock of pyramidal form, and 285 


feet high, which is ascended by a stairease of 218 eut in the 
rock, and is surmounted by the highly ornamented chapel of St.-Michel, 
erected in the 10th century, Between this rock and of Corneille 


stands a heptagonal building, said to have been a chapel dedicated to 
St. Clair, and now used as a corn-store. The chief industrial products. 
of Le-Puy are lace, coarse woollens, wine-skins, nails, and leather ; 
the commerce is in these articles, and in corn, iron, pottery, cattle, & 
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St.-Paulien, built on the ruins of an ancient city, said to be Ruessium, 
or Revessia Vellavorwm, has a population of 3016; several Roman 
coins, vases, and monuments with inscriptions have been found and are 
preserved here. Saugues, a town of 3805 inhabitants, stands in a rich 
corn and pasture country, 16 miles W.S.W. from Le-Puy, and has 
some woollen manufactures. Just outside the walls is a monument 
of rudely cut stone without inscription, which is traditionally called 
the Tomb of the English General. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town is Yssengeaux, or 

wwe, an ill-built gloomy place, is situated on a rocky hill 14 miles 
N.E. of Le-Puy, and bas a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 
7518 inhabitants, who manufacture silk, lace, and ribands, and trade 
in timber, cattle, sheep, &c. It is supposed to occupy the site of 
Icidmagus. The town has a handsome parish church, the pavement 
of which is 2822 feet above the level of the sea. It contains also 
several large and well-built houses. Bas-en-Basset, on the left bank of 
the Loire, 12 miles from Yssengeaux, has 5783 inhabitants, who manu- 
facture lace and pottery. The town, which is commanded by the old 
castle of Rochebaron, has a mineral spring. St.-Didier, 14 miles N.E. 
from Y: ux, has silk factories and 3972 inhabitants, who manu- 
facture ribands and articles in papier-miché. Monistrol, 12 miles N.E. 
from Yssengeaux, near the sight bank of the Loire, is an ugly ill-built 
town, with an important corn-market, and 3975 inhabitants, who 
manufacture lace, ribands, hardware, satin, silk handkerchiefs, leather, 
and .papier-miché articles. A few miles east of Yssengeaux is 
Monifaucon, the old oo ic of the Velay, It was destroyed in the 
religious wars of the 16th century, and is now a small place of only 
1200 inhabitants. It was formerly defended by a very strong castle, 
and gave title to a barony. Tence, a manufacturing town of 5468 
inhabitants, is oe situated on the right bank of the Lignon, 9 miles 
E. by 8. from Yssengeaux. 

3. In the third arrondissement the chief town, Brioude, is situated 
29 miles N.W. from Le-Puy, near the left bank of the Allier, and has 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a college, and 4635 in- 
habitants. It is an ill-built town, and stands on a site 1466 feet above 
the sea. The most remarkable structures are the church of St.Julien 
and the college buildings. Brioude occupies the site of the ancient 
Brivas, a town of the Arverni. There is said to have been a Roman 
bridge over the river here, and that this circumstance gave origin to 
the name Briva, or Brivas, meaning a bridge. Constantine is said to 
have built a church in Brivas, The church of St.-Julien dates from 
the reign of Louis le Débonnaire, and occupies the site of a still more 
ancient church, which was built over the spot where the saint suffered 
martyrdom. La-Chaise-Dieu, 15 miles E. from Brioude, a town of 2000 
inhabitants, takes its name from the monastery of Chaise-Dieu (Casa 
Dei), which, with the exception of the church, was destroyed during the 
revolution of 1793. The abbey church, a gothic structure, erected about 
the middle of the 14th century, at the expense of Pope Clement VL. a 
native of Chaise-Dieu, is considered one of the finest abbey churches 
remaining in France; it contains tombs of Clement VI. and Gregory XL, 
some See 3 ancient tapestries, and is greatly admired for the carved 
wood-work of the 156 stalls in the choir, The walls of the choir are 
ornamented with ancient paintings in fresco, representing the Danse 
Macabre, or Dance of the Dead. The total length of the church is 
302 apo and oc Memon = the walls 95 feet. The choir is 131 feet 
long, its groined roof is supported by 22 pillars, each 26 feet 
in circumference. In the middle of the on is the black marble 
monument of Clement VI., who was educated in the abbey of Chaise- 
Dieu and buried inthe church. The organ is a splendid instrument, 
—— entrance of the church is decorated with numerous bas- 

executed in black basalt. Langeac, built in a pretty situation, 
on the left bank of the Allier, has 3231 inhabitants, There are coal- 
tines and stone-quarries near this town. 

The department forms the see of the Bishop of Le-Puy, is included 
in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Riom, and of the University 
peggy of C and belongs to the 20th Military Division, of 
which Clermont is head-quarters. It returns two members to the 
Legislative Body of the French empire. 

(Dictionnaire de la France; Annuaire pour VAn 1853; Official 


Papers.) 

LOIRE-INFERIEURE, a department in the west of France, is 
bounded N. by the departments of Morbihan and Ille-et-Vilaine, E. by 
those of 4 om and Maine-et-Loire, 8. by that of Vendée, and W. by 
the Bay of Biscay, It extends from 46° 52’ to 47° 52’ N, lat., 0° 55’ 
to 2° 32’ W. long. ; its greatest.length from east to west is 74 miles, 
from north to south 69 miles. The area is 2654:3 square miles: the 
population in 1841 was 486,806; in 1851 it amounted to 535,664; 
which last gives 201°89 to the square mile, being 27°31 above the 
average per square mile for aJl France, The department is formed 
out of part of Bretagne, und derives its name from its position along 
the lower course of the river Loire. The south-west portion of the 
ee constituted the duchy of Retz, of which Pornic, 

beeuf, and Machecoul weré the chief towns. It was originally 
included in Aquitaine, in the extended application of that term 
[Aqurranye] ; subsequently it belonged to Poitou; and finally it was 
annexed to the diocese of Nantes, and thus came to be considered 
Seales Bretagne. The castles of Machecoul and Champtoce (the 
near Ingrande, in the department of Majine-et-Loire) were the 


scenes of the atrocious crimes of Gilles de Laval, lord of Retz, the 
original of Blue Beard. . 

The coast line is about 55 miles inlength. It presents an irregular 
outline, broken towards the north by the bays of Pennebe and Pembron, 
which are separated by the promontory of Piriac and by the bay of 
Croisic, sheltered on the south and west by the long tongue of land 
on which the town of Croisic is built ; in the centre by the embouchure 
of the Loire, to the north of which are some islets called the Leven 
Isles ; and in the southern part by the large Bay of Bourgneuf, which 
extends southward from Point-St.-Gildas between the mainland and 
the island of Noirmoutier. Of the promontory of Croisic there is a 
dangerous ledge called Le-Four, on which a lighthouse is built. There 
are considerable salt-marshes along this coast. ; 

The surface othe interior of the department is level, with the 
exception of a line of low hills, which crosses it in the north, form- 
ing the watershed between the Loire and the Vilaine. The principal 
river is the Loire, which enters the department below Ingrande in 
Maine-et-Loire, and divides it into two unequal parts, It is 5 miles 
wide at its mouth, and is navigable for large vessels up to Nantes, to 
a few miles above which the tide ascends. [Lorrg, La.} The prin- 
cipal feeders of the Loire in this department are, from the left, the 
Savre-Nantaise [Stvres, Deux] and the Achenau, which last is the 
outlet of the Lake of Grand-Lieu; from the right, the Erdre, which below 
Nort swells out into the proportions of a lake, and enters the Loire 
at Nantes. The Vilaine touches the department on the north-west, 
receiving the Don and the Isac, The other most considerable rivers 
are the Maine and the Moine, feeders of the Sévre-Nantaise ; the Ognon 
and the Boulogne, which flow from Vendée into the Lake of Grand- 
Lieu; the Falleron, a small stream which falls into the Bay of Bourg- 
neuf, after forming for about 10 miles the boundary between Loire- 
Inférieure and La Vendée; the Brivé, which enters the Loire above 
St.-Nazaire; and the Tenu, a feeder of the Achenau. The depart- 
ment is crossed by the canal from Nantes to Brest; also by 6 royal, 
17 departmental, and a great number of parish roads, A railway 
through Angers, Tours, and Orléans connects Nantes, the capital of 
the department, with Paris. The climate is healthy, although some- 
what damp; the heat in summer is often very great, 

Grand-Lieu, the largest lake in France, and the reservoir for the 
waters of the Boulogne, the Ognon, and some smaller streams, is 
situated near the left bank of the Loire, with which it has communi- 
cation by its navigable outlet the Achenau. It has an area of 29 square 
miles, and abounds in fish ; its shores are marshy. North of the Loire 
there are many small lakes, and extensive marshes and bogs, It has 
been recently proposed to drain the lake of Grand-Lieu, 

The quantity of cereal grain produced suffices the consumption, 
The chief crops of this kind are wheat, rye, buckwheat, and mixed 
grain. Barley is grown in small quantity. The meadows and pastures 
along the Loire, in the islands formed by the deposits of the river, and 
in the neighbourhood of the marshes are excellent. Cattle of good 
breed are very numerous; horses, of which also great numbers are 
reared, are small. The apple-tree is extensively cultivated north of 
the Loire for making cider; and in the same district there are forests 
of vast extent. The Bocage district, which stretches south-east of the 
Lake of Grand-Lieu, is hilly and well wooded, as the name implies, 
every field being inclosed with hedgerows and lines of timber-trees, 
The vineyards of the department yield 32,200,000 gallons of wine 
annually, rather less than a third of which is used for the home con- 
sumption; of the surplus part goes to the supply of Paris, some ig 
distilled into brandy, and the rest is sent to Orléans to be converted 
into vinegar. The wines are considered of middling quality; the 
sweet wines are prized for their agreeable flavour and for their keeping 
qualities. Fishing affords occupation to a great number of the in- 
habitants. The principal kinds of fish taken along the coast ara 
mackerel, herring, salmon, turbot, sardines, soles, skait, oysters and 
other shell-fish, &. . 

The department is occupied chiefly by the coal-measures, and the 
underlying strata is covered in some places by alluvial deposits, 
Granite, quartz, mica, kaolin, and feldspar are found in the arrondisse- 
ment of Nantes; in that of Chiteaubriant extensive slate-quarries are 
worked, and iron-ore is abundant, supplying 20 forges, blast-furnaces, 
and foundries. In the arrondissements of ChAteaubriant and Ancenis 
there are important mines of coal of excellent quality. The most 
important mines are those of Nort and Montrelais. Magnetic iron is 
found in isolated particles on the surface of the ground on the right 
shore of the embouchure of the Loire. Peat is dug on the north shore 
of the embouchure of the Loire. Near Crossac there is a mine of lead 
not worked. A tin-mine is worked near Piriac, There are mineral 
springs and sea-bathing establishments at Plaine and Pornic. 

The principal manufactures are linen, calico, printed cotton, serge, 
and coarse woollen stuffs, which are manufactured chiefly at Nantes, 
Clisson, Chateaubriant, and Guérande; ship-building is extensively 
carried on at Nantes, Paimboouf, and Pellerin; and at Indret, one of 
the islands in the Loire, near Nantes, there are establishments for the 
manufacture of steam-machinery, and slips for building steam-frigates. 
Other articles of industrial produce are—paper, leather, porcelain, 
glass, ship-cordage, chain-cables, cotton-yarn, refined sugar, &c. 
[Nantes.] There are in the department 1698 wind- and water-mills, 
52 iron-forges and blast-furnaces, and 76 factories of various kinds, 
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The department has an im it commerce with foreign countries 
coastwise, and with the interior, The principal articles of trade are— 
wine, brandy, fruits, salt (of which a vast quantity is made along the 
coast), hardware, oil, provisions, soap, wool, and other French and 
colonial produce, Ships are fitted out for the whale, herring, and cod 
fisheries ; and the mackerel and pilchard fisheries along the coast are 
actively plied. About 340 fairs are held annually. At these fairs not 
cattle onl , but broadelnth and small wares of all descriptions are sold. 

The department contains 1,695,768 acres. Of this area 794,722 
acres are cultivated ; 259,490 acres are grass-land; 72,518 acres are 
under yine-culture; 92,796 acrea are covered with woods and forests; 
27,148 acres with orchards and plantations; 319,647 acres are heaths 
and moorland; 43,749 acres are occupied with rivers, lakes, canals, 
&c.; and 71,285 acres with roads, streets, &c. 

The department is divided into five ‘arrondiasdllenta, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


Anessa | @ Cc Population in 1851. 
1, Nantes . 7 66 240,440 
2. Ancenis aca 5 27 48,102 
3. Chateaubriant. , 7 37 71,462 
4. Paimbeuf . ; 5 25 46,767 
$.Savenay, . .- 11 51 128,893 
en Patil war sik Wepre, | 906 535,664 | 


1, In the first arrondissement the chief town is NantEs, which is 
also the capital of the whole department: population of the commune, 
91,303. With the other places noticed the population given is that 
of the commune. Chartenai, situated on a hill. above the right shore 
of the Loire, bas a population of 3935. Clisson, beautifully situated 
on the slopes of two hills at the junction of the Moine and the Sayre- 
Nantaise, has a population of 2759, who manufacture woollen-cloth, 
cotton-yarn, leather, and paper. On arock above the town stand the 
majestic ruins of the ancient castle of Clisson, which for extent, con- 
struction, and beauty of site, has scarcely an equal among the castel- 
lated structures of France. Some repairs were made a few years ago 
by M. Lemot, its possessor, in order to arrest the progress of decay 
among these magnificent ruins. In the castle Oliyier de Clisson was 
born in 1336; the Duke of Orléans, afterwards Louis XII., took refuge 
in it from the intrigues of Madame de Beaujeu; Charles VIIL, after 
his marriage with Anne of Britanny, entertained the Breton nobles 
within its walls, Légé is situated in the south of the department, 
near the right bank of the Logne, a feeder of the Boulogne, on a hill 
which commands a fine view of a rich well-cultivated country. The 
town, which suffered greatly in the civil war between the Yendeans 
and the Republicans, has 3401 inhabitants, On the Nantes road, at a 
short distance from , & monument was erected in 1827 to the 
Vendean general Charette, which was demolished during the short 
frenzy of 1830. Lorouz-Bottereau, a few miles E. of Nantes, has 5000 
inhabitants: within the town, in a spacious circular place surrounded 
by trees, a statue of Louis XVI. is erected. Machecoul, an ill-built 
town on the little river Falleron, and formerly the capital of the duchy 
of Retz, is 20 miles 8,W. from Nantes, and has 3745 inhabitants. 
This town was the scene of great cruelties and of some severe actions 
during the Vendean war. St.-Philbert, 14 miles 8.W. from Nantes, is 
situated on the navigable river Boulogne, near its entrance into the 
Lake of Grand-Lieu, and has 3285 inhabitants. It stands in a fertile 
wine and corn country, and is a place of some trade in agricultural 
Ese timber, &c, Vallet, 5 miles N. from Clisson, is situated on a 

eight among rich vineyards that yield the best wine of the depart- 
ment, and has 5583 inhabitants, Vertou, 5 miles 8. by E. from Nantes, 
stands near the right bank of the Sévre-Nantaise, and has 5635 
inhabitants. 

2. Of the second arrondissement the chief town, Ancenis, is prettily 
situated among vine-clad slopes on the right bank of the Loire, 21 
miles by railway N.E. from Nantes, and has a tribunal of first instance, 
a college, and 3661 inhabitants in the commune, The old castle of 
the dukes of Bethune, from the gardens of which there is a splendid 
view of the valley and islands of the Loire; the Ursuline convent, now 
a cavalry barrack; and the hospital, are deserving of notice. The 
steamboats that navigate the Loire make Ancenis one of their stations, 
Montrelais, N.E, of Ancenis, on a bill near the eastern boundary of 
the department, stands upon a valuable coal-field, and has about 2500 
inhabitants. Coal-mines are worked also at Monzeil, 9 small place near 
Montrelais. Varades, 8 miles by railway E. from Ancenis, stands on 
a hill near the right bank of the Loire, and has $483 inhabitants, It 
was before Varades that the Vendean army, after their defeat at 
Chollet by the Republicans, crossed the Loire in 1793, At Meilleraie, 
near Varades, is the celebrated monastery of the order of La Trappe. 
Driven from their retreat by the revolution of 1792, the Trappists of 
Meilleraie emigrated and founded several monasteries in foreign 
countries; among others, one near Lulworth Castle, Dorsetshire, 
where they devoted themselves, as elsewhere, to agriculture and 
reclaiming waste lands. After the general peace they returned from 
Dorsetshire to their original monastery of Meilleraie in 1816, with 
increased skill in agriculture, and furnished with superior agricultural 


hhigh towers which still remain, by La Tremouille in the 


instruments; repurchased the abbey and oomns Suaeet aii 
established a model-farm, On the accession of Louis ppe, how- 
ever, they were again expatriated in 1831, and we believe again 
took gig in land. 

8. In the third arrondissement, the chief town, Chdéteaubriant, 
stands 37 miles N, by E. from Nantes, and has a tribunal of first 
instance and 4010 inhabitants, who manufacture common woollen 
stuffs, cordials, earthenware, tiles, and leather. The town in its 
architecture is a model of the unsymmetrical i and bad taste 
which prevails in old Breton towns generally. It seems to have been 
origin called Cadéte. The present name was assumed in 1015, 
from Briant, count of Penthidvre, who built the castle, The castle was 
taken and demolished, with the exception of the keep and two other 


of 

Charles VIII. There is anew chiteau, which contains a fine ga 
and other handsome apartments. Moisdon, on a hill near the right 
bank of the Don, has iron-mines, iron-forges, and 2305 inhabitants. 
Nort, 15 miles N. from Nantes, is situated on the right bank of the 
Erdre, across which a stone bridge of six arches leada to the suburb 
of St.-Georges. The Erdre here becomes navigable for steamers which 
ply daily to and from Nantes, Nort is a busy town, with a popu- 
lation of 5561, who trade y in wood, charcoal, coal, iron, leather, 
cattle, &c, Nozay, 11 miles N. from Nort, on the road from Nantes 
to Rennes, has 3002 inhabitants. Rougé, 5 miles N.W. from Chateau- 
briant, gives name to important iron-mines, and has 2272 inhabitants, 

4. The fourth arrondissement is named from its chief town, Paimbauf, 
which stands 24 miles W. from Nantes, on the left bank and near the 
embouchure of the Loire, and has a tribunal of first instance, a naval 
school, and 4080 inhabitants, who are chiefly engaged in the con- 
struction and repairing of ships, in the manufacture of cordage, tiles, 
and bricks, and in the fisheries and coasting trade. The town consists 
chiefly of one long strect, which is built along the quays that line 
the river. It has a harbour formed by a well-constructed mole, and 
capable of admitting the largest ships. Steamers ply several times a 
day to Nantes. The population of Paimboouf was nearly 10,000 
before the French lost the West Indian Islands, Bourgneuf-en-Rete, 
15 miles 8. from Paimbauf, is situated on the Bay of Bourgneuf, 
opposite the isle of Noirmoutier, in a low marshy place, and has 2625 
inhabitants, who are e! in the fishery al the coast, and in 
the manufacture of salt. St.-Pére-en-Retz, 4 miles 8S. from Paimboouf, 
has 2679 inhabitants. Pornic, a small fishing village, situated on 
an inlet of the Bay of Bourgneuf, is much frequented in summer 
for its fine sea-bathing: population about 1500, 

5. The fifth arrondissement is named from its chief town, Savenay, 
a small place of 2381 inhabitants, situated 22 miles N.W, from 
Nantes, near the right bank of the Loire. The town, which has a 
tribunal of first instance, was the scene of a most bloody engagement 
(November 25, 1793) between the Republican army under Westermann, 
Kiéber, Marceau, and Tilly, and the gallant Vendeans, who were 
entirely defeated. A monument in honour of the slain has been 
erected in the cemetery of Savenay. Batz, situated among the salt- 
marshes on the sea-shore, where it has a fishing harbour, is a 
well-built town with 8597 inhabitants, It has a handsome church 
with a tower, terminating in an elegant cupola 180 feet high, which 
serves as a land-mark for sailors, Blain, near the right bank of the 
Isac, has 5441 inhabitants. The town was formerly defended by a 
strong feudal castle, erected by Alan, duke of e, in 1105. 
This fortress, which, with the exception of its towers, is still in 
tolerable preservation, perce eter Pea ge to the family of Clisson, 
from whom, by the marriage of trix, daughter of the Constable 
Olivier de Clisson, it passed to the dukes of Rohan, Coueron, prettily 
situated a few miles below Nantes, on the right bank of the Loire, 
which here forms a commodious harbour for the repairing of vessels, 
has glass-works and 4214 inhabitants. Oroisic, situated on the 
extremity of a small tongue of land that juts out into the of 
Biscay, is an ill-built place with 2539 inhabitants, who are chiefly 
engaged in the fisheries, in the manufacture of salt and soda, and in 
the coasting trade. Guéméné, situated ona hill near the right bank 
of the Don (which here begins to be navigable), at a distance of, 
22 miles N.N.E. from Savenay, has 4013 inhabitants. 
an ancient town, situated about 3 miles from the sea and 25 miles W. 
from Savenay; has an ‘ecclesiastical college, two hospitals, and 8503 
inhabitants, who manufacture great quantities of salt, linen, serge, 
cotton, and woollen-yarn, &0, The town, built on the slope of a hill, 
is commanded by an old castle flanked with towers; it is surrounded 
by walls built of granite, and by four gates situated at the 
cardinal points. The ditches which formerly surrounded this ancient 
fortress are now filled up and converted into shady walks. Herbignac, 
18 miles N.W. from Savenay, has extensive potteries and 3176 
inhabitants. St..Nazaire, a town of 8771 inhabitants, composed 
chiefly of sailors, pilots, fishermen, and custom-house officers, is 
situated on the northern shore of the embouchure of the Loire, It 
has a lighthouse at the head of the mole which forms the harbour ; 
its chief trade is in fish, corn, and salt, Steam-tugs for hauling large 
vessels up the river to Nantes lie off St.-Nazaire. Pont-Chdteau, on 
the left bank of the Brivé, which is navigable by means of the tide 
from this town to its entrance into the Loire a little above St.-Nazaire, 
has a corn-market, tan-yards, and 3516 inhabitants. ; 
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The department forms the see of the Bishop of Nantes, is included 
in the jurisdiction of the High Court and University Academy of 


Rennes, and tothe 15th Military Division, of which Nantes 
is head-quarters. It returns four members to the Legislative Body of 
the French empire. 


(Dictionnaire de la France ; Annuaire pour [An 1853; Statistique 
dela France; Oficial Papers.) 

LOIRET, a ent of France, lies between 47° 29’ and 48° 20’ 
N. lat., 1° 32’ and 3° 5’ E. long., and is bounded N. by Seine-et-Oise 
and Seine-et-Marne, E. by the department of Yonne, 8. those of 
Niévre, Loir-et-Cher, and Cher, and W. by Eure-et-Loire, Its greatest 
length from east to west is 72 miles, and its average breadth from 
north to south is 42 miles. The area is 26121 square miles, and the 
population in 1841 was 318,452, in 1851 it amounted to 341,029; 
which last gives 130°55 to the square mile, being 44°03 under the 
average per arene mile for the whole of France. The department is 
formed out of the eastern of Oriéanais, and a small portion of 
Berri. The greater part of Gatinais proper, a sub-division of Orléanais, 
is comprised in Loiret. 

The department is divided into two unequal parts by the Loire. 
The district situated south of this river is part of the old district of 
Sol Seg and presents a barren sandy soil, covered with heath, 
but here and there swelling into hills, which are planted with vines, 
yielding red and white wines of moderately good quality. The district 
north of the Loire is composed of fertile and well-cultivated plains, 
separated by wooded hills, and diversified by extensive forests, rich 
meadows, and pasture lands. A chain of hills that forms part of the 
watershed between the Seine and the Loire traverses the department 
from south-east to north-west, at no great distance from the right 
bank of the Lorre, which river crosses the department in the same 
direction as far as Orléans, where it sweeps round to the south-west. 

The department takes its name from the Loiret, a little river that 
rises all at oncé in full flood from a spring in the of Chateau-de- 
la-Source, a few miles S8.S.E. from Orléans, and flowing westward 
enters the Loire on the left bank after a course of 7 miles, The waters 
of the Loiret never freeze, owing to the high temperature which they 
have on issuing from the earth, and to the shortness of their course. 
The Duis, a sluggish muddy stream, is the principal feeder of the 
Loiret; before its junction with the latter it enters a whirlpool by 
which part of its waters are generally absorbed, the remainder being 
conducted to the Loiret by a short canal, But at certain seasons of 
the year, when the waters of the Loiret are highest, a portion of them 
ascends the canal and enters with the Duis into the whirlpool, which 
is said to haye an underground communication with the Loire. When 
the waters of the Loire however rise above the usual level, the 
whirlpool then, instead of absorbing the waters of either of the small 
rivers, overflows and adds considerably to their quantity. The Loiret 
is navigable almost from its source; it drives the machinery of several 
mills and factories, The Zoing, which receives the Ouanne and 
several other feeders, flows north through this department from that 
of Yonne in its to join the Seine. The north-western districts 
cetkensinneh of rece irniigi y nemmceaatgefeas abe penta 

ment t-Oise, partment possesses great 
advantages from internal navigation by the Loire, and by the Canal- 
d'Orléans and the Canal-de-Briare, which unite near Montargis, whence 
the Canal-du- runs northward into the department of Seine-et- 
Marne, and, Nemours, enters the Seine near Moret. The 
pep ye is also traversed by the Paris-Orléans, the Orléans-Nantes, 
the Orléans-Bourges railways; and by 9 state, 14 departmental, 
and a great number of parish roads, 

The climate is mild and extremely healthy; the prevailing winds 
are — weat and Ppp age 

@ greater part of the department is occupied by the supracre- 
taceous rocks ing to the chalk-basin of Paris. ° These sol 
the valley of the Loire for a short distance on each side of the river; 
and extend over all the country northward of the Loire and westward 
of the Loing. The districts east of the Loing and south of the Loire 
are any ie by the chalk which surrounds the Paris basin, except for 
a short distance from the banks of the Loire on each side of the river 
where the chalk is covered by supracretaceous rocks. 

The district north of the Loire is very productive of rye and other 

3 but, owing to the infertility of the Sologne district, 
the produce of the department is barely enough for the consump- 
tion. Yet it has a most important trade in corn, which however is 

supplied from the great wheat districts of Beauce, Poitou, Anjou, and 
Lower Auvergne, and finds easy distribution from the great granaries 
of Orléans, by the means of transit before mentioned, to different 
parts of France. The quantity of oats grown is enormous; the annual 
exports amount to 1,375,000 quarters, Saffron is extensively and 
wy ieee Wis $2,000 000 pall aoe inayen et nha og 
uanti uu ons of wine are made annuall 
_of whlch about one-fourth goes to the home consumption; most oF 
the remainder is exported under the name of Vins d'Orléans, generally 
of ordinary quality; some is retained for making vinegar. 
a ea ar ye gl reaped agar yrange 
ey vated, a great quantity of preserves is made. 
The forests contain chiefly oak, beech, birch, and chestnut. Cattle 


are small but well fleeced. Bees are carefully tended; game, poultry, 
and fish are abundant. Building- and lime-stone, marl, chalk, and 
potters’-clay are the only minerals found. 

The manufactures, except those of Orléans, are unimportant; but 
the commerce of the department is very extensive. The chief articles 
of trade are corn, flour, wine, brandy, vinegar, groceries, drugs, fruits 
and fruit-trees, peas and beans, chestnuts, cider, fish, honey, saffron, 
salt, wool, firewood, oak-staves, charcoal, cattle, &c. About 220 fairs 
are held in the year, 

The department contains 1,671,760 acres. Of this area 975,088 
acres are under tillage, 60,454 acres are grass-land, 98,554 acres are 
under vineyards, 280,966 acres are covered with woods and forests, 
15,855 acres are occupied as orchards and plantations of different 
kinds, 27,640 ac covered with rivers, canals, &c., 140,509 acres 
consist of barren Weath and moor-land, and 50,626 acres are occupied 
as roads, streets, and buildings. 

The department is divided into 4 arrondissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


| Arrondis t Ci c Population in 1851. 
| 
| 1, Orléms. 6. 14 106 154,600 
| 2 Pithiviers . ° 5 98 60,833 
[slat Denia ace Sse 5 49 49,162 
4. Montargis, . . 7 95 76,484 
Total 31 348 | 841,029 


1. Of the first arrondissement, and of the whole department, the 
capital is ORLGaNS: population, 43,405 in the commune. The popu- 
lation given with the other places noticed is in each case the popula- 
tion of the commune. Beaugency, 17 miles from Orléans, 19 miles 
from Blois by railroad, is built at the foot and on the slope of a 
hill, on the right bank of the Loire, and has about 5000 inhabitants. 
The Loire is crossed at Beaugency by a stone bridge of 39 arches. 
The town was formerly defended by a castle, walls, towers, and bas- 
tions, some of which works still remain. There isa massive octagonal 
tower 130 feet high, and of unknown antiquity, in the town. The 
town-hall is a small but elegant building of the time of Frangois L 
In the religious wars of the 16th century Beaugency was taken several 
times. Brandy, broadcloth, and leather are the chief industrial 
verre which, together with the excellent wine of the neighbour- 

ood, corn, flour, and wool, are the chief articles of trade. The kings 
of France had a palace at Beaugency in the 14th century. Chdteau- 
neuf-sur-Loire stands on the right bank of the Loire, E. of Orléans, 
and has woollen-cloth and beet-root sugar factories and 2994 inhabit- 
ants. Oléry, prettily situated near the left bank of the Loire, 9 miles 
8.W. from Orléans, has 2578 inhabitants. This town is famous for its 
beautiful church of Notre-Dame, in the nave of which is a marble 
monument to Louis XL, who was buried here. The monument which 
was erected to the memory of Louis and his wife, Charlotte of Savoy, 
was completed in 1622. It figured after the first French revolution in 
the Museum of French Monuments in Paris, but was replaced in the 
church of Cléry in 1816. Jargeau, 11 miles E. from Orléans, on the 
left bank of the Loire, here crossed by a fine bridge, has a population 
of 2247, Mewny, a well-built town, situated on the right bank of the 
Loire, 12 miles by railroad W. by S. from Orléans, has 4515 inhabit- 
ants, who manufacture leather, room-paper, and felt hats, and trade 
ly in flour. Patay is a small town of 1200 inhabitants, 15 miles 
N.W. from Orléans, near which Jeanne d’Arc defeated the English in 
1429 and took Talbot prisoner. 

2. The second arrondissement is named from its chief town, 
Pithiviers, which is situated on the slope and at the foot of a hill 
aboye the (uf (a feeder of the Seine, which lower down takes the 
name of Essonne), 25 miles N.E. from Orléans, and has a tribunal of 
first instance and 3772 inhabitants. The town, which is pretty-well 
built, is famous for its almond-cakes and lark-pies, Pithiviers, which 
is also called Piviers, existed in the 10th century, when the square 
castle was built, of which there are still some remains. In 1058 
Henri I, took both town and castle, The English unsuccessfully 
besieged it in 1350; but they took it after an obstinate resistance 
in 1428. The Prince of Condé took it in 1562, and in 1567. 
Henri LV. caused the fortifications to be dismantled in 1589. Beawne- 
la-Rollande, 8 miles N.E. from Pithiviers, near the Essonne, has a 
population of 2212. 

8. The third arrondissement takes its name from Gien, a well-built 
town, situated on the right bank of the Loire, which is here crossed 
by a handsome stone bridge of 12 arches, at a distance of 36 miles 
E.S.E. from Orléans. From the left bank of the river the view, 
comprising the bridge and the town, built along the slope of a hill, 
which is surmoun by the church of St.-Louis and a fine old castle 
in good preservation, is v ty. Gien has a tribunal of first 
instance and 5349 inhabitants, who manufacture porcelain and leather, 
and trade in salt, corn, wine, saffron, and wool. The castle of Gien 
was founded by , and became the property of Etienne 
de Vermandois, a descendant of his second son. In 1410 the marriage 
of the Count of Guise to the daughter of John the Fearless, duke of 


| of good breed, and also sheep, except in the Sologne, where they 
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Bourgogne, took place in the castle of Gien, In 1420 the treaty 
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called the League of Gien was signed in it. Here Jeanne d’Arc 
prevailed upon Charles VII to march upon Reims, In 1494, Anne 
of France, regent during the minority of Charles VIIL, repaired and 
enlarged the castle, Frangois L. inhabited it in 1523; and Louis XIV. 
with all his court made a long stay in it in 1652. Briare, 6 miles E. 

8. from Gien, stands on the right bank of the Loire, at the point 
where the Briare Canal enters that river. It eS oe of 
$229, and a good trade in wine, wood, and c Chatillon, 
farther up the Loire and on its left bank, has 2785 inhabitants. Sully, 
13 miles W. from Gien, on the left bank of the Loire, has a population 
of 2153, and is remarkable for the castle of the lords of La Tremoille, 
which was restored by Henri IV.’s minister, Sully, who resided here 
after the death of his master. 


4. In the fourth arrondissement of Moutergigy the chief town,’ 


Montargis, situated near a forest of the same e, in a plain, 
40 miles E. by N. from Orléans, and at the junction of the canals of 
Briare, Orléans, and the Loing, which complete the navigation between 
the Loire and the Seine, has a college, tribunals of first inst and 
of commerce, and 7300 inhabitants. The town, which is pretty well 
built, has cloth-factories, tan-yards, paper-mills, and a considerable 
trade in corn, saffron, hides, wool, cattle, &e. The most remarkable 
objects at Montargis are the church of La-Madeleine, the old walls of 
the town, and a few remains of the extensive castle of Montargis, 
which was erected by Charles V. on a hill that commands the town. 
The castle was of elliptic plan, surrounded by deep ditches and strong 
walls, flanked with battlemented towers. T vast courts capable of 
lodging a garrison of 6000 men surrounded the royal a) ents which 
were attached to the keep, and contained a hall 184 feet long, 55 feet 
wide, and lighted through 17 noble painted windows. The interior of the 
hall was decorated with paintings; over one of the six fire-places, by 
which the interior was heated, was a painted representation of the 
celebrated story of the Dog of Montargis. Montargis was unsuccess- 
fully besieged in 1427 by the English, under the earls of Suffolk and 
Warwick ; they took it however in 1431, but were forced to evacuate 
it the etn. | year. It surrendered to the Great Condé in 1652. 
Chateau-Rénard, situated 11 miles E. from Montargis, near the right 
bank of the Ouanne, has 2378 inhabitants. Chédtillon-sur-Loing, 
14 miles 8.S.E. from Montargis, on the canal and river Loing, has a 
population of 2067. Courtenay, with a castle, which is the cradle of the 
ancient house of Courtenay, who are descended from one of the sons of 
Louis le Gros, is situated 15 miles E. by N. from Montargis, on the 
little river Clare, a feeder of the Loing, and has 2567 inhabitants. 
is, formerly a favourite residence of the kings of France, and 
famous for its ancient charter of privileges, renewed and confirmed 
by Philippe Auguste in 1187, is situated 12 miles 8.W. from 
Montargis, and has a population of 1847, The old castle or palace 
of Lorris, of which there are still remains of two old towers, was 
rebuilt in the 11th century by Philippe I. Louis le Gros, Louis le 
Jeune, and Philippe Auguste resided ay gree! in Lorris castle, and 
conferred upon it numerous privileges. treaty called the peace of 
was concluded in the town between St.-Louis, and Raimond, 
count of Toulouse. The castle was forsaken by the royal family of 
France in the 14th century; it then fell to. ruin, and the town lost 
its importance. 

The department forms the see of the Bishop of Orléans, is included 
in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Orléans, within the limits of 
the University Academy of Paris, and belongs to the Ist Military 
Division, of which Paris is head-quarters. It returns two members to 
the Legislative Body of the French empire. 

(Dictionnaire de la France ; Statistique de la France ; Annuaire 
pour UAn 1853; Oficial Papers.) 

LOJA. pared Granapa.] 

LOKEREN, jhe og East. 

LOMBARDO-VENETIAN KINGDOM, or Austrian Italy, is com- 
posed of the former duchies of Milan and Mantua and of the territory 
of the republic of Venice. Its boundaries proceeding from east to 
west are the Alps of Friuli, and the Carnic Alps, which separate it 
from Carinthia and Carniola, and several offsets of the Rhetian Alps, 
which divide it from the Tyrol: farther to the north-west it is bounded 
y the main chain of the Rhewtian Alps, from the Ortler Spitz to 

onte Jorio, — aarpiie it from the ree ken Jorio, 
an irregular boun -line, not ve mar’ nature, 
divides the Lombard terri from that of the Swiss canta OF Ticino. 
This boun -line between the two states terminates on the eastern 
coast of the 0 Maggiore, a few miles north of the influx of the 
river Thence southward, the Lago Maggiore, and the river 
Ticino, which issues from it, mark the western boundary of the 
Lombardo-V enetian Kingdom, and divide from the Sardinian territories. 
The course of the Po marks its southern boundary, and separates it 


by the Po, the branch of that river called Po d’Ariano, the mouth of 
which is named Porto di Goro, marks the limits between the Austrian 
and Papal territories, The eastern boundary of the kingdom is formed 
pe pene Ite limite to the north-east are fixed at the mouth of 
the river Ausa, west of the Isonzo. 


Until the rebellion of 1848-9 Austrian-Italy was governed a 
‘duke of the Imperial ret be 
administrative 


rs of Milan 


Delegazioni, at the head of which was a del ; each province was 
divided into districts, and at the head of eaah disteiet acommissary. 
and each commune had 


communes, 
a podesta for its local magistrate. Since 1848 until recently 
Austrian Italy has been governed by martial law. Field Marshal 
Count Rad , the governor-general, resides at Verona, two military 
commanders under him have their head-quarters ly at Milan 
and Venice, in which cities are the supreme courts of and 
finance. After the of the emperor of Austria inthe nome od 
1854 the civil government of the country was partially 

By the division of the Austrian empire, established in 1849, Lom- 


bardy and Venice form two of the crownlands of the em Lombard: 
is divided into nine provinces, the area and pop of 
according to the official returns of 1850 and 1851 are as follows :— 
Provinces, Area in Square Miles. Population. 
Bergamo... 1616-2 $78,123 
Brescia. ‘ 1306-2 $56,225 
Deland Gk! Myce Mgt Hg 1090°2 423,206 
Cremona . . ee 62371 204,558 
Lodi-e-Crema . 459°3 218,844 
Mantova .  . . 903°1 270,100 
GES ok tat 745°7 * 604,512 
Pavia eee 401°2 171,622 
Sondrio. . 1253-0 * 98,550 
Total .  . 8,298'0 2,725,740 


The crownland of Venice contains eight provinces as follows :— 


| Provinces, Area in Square Miles. Population, 
Belluno , ° . ‘ 1239-8 157,120 
Padova * ° e- 831-0 312,765 
Rovigo . Py : ° 428-0 153,783 
Treviso . ‘ ar 929°1 286,199 
Udine, or Friuli . Fy 2519°3 429,844 
Venice . . 5 1056°1 298,425 
Verona . : ° ‘ 1094°2 302,902 
Vicenza ww 1083"4 $40,694 
Total . . 9,180°9 2,281,732 


The total area of Austrian Italy then is 17,479 square miles; and the 
total population in 1850 was 5,007,472. 

‘ore the administration was superseded by the military 
government, which was established in wence insurrec- 
tionary movements and the invasion of the Austrian by the 
Sardinians in 1849, the governor of each of the two great divisions of 
Milan and Venice was advised and assisted by a central 


majori 
provin 
one-half nobles, and the other 
selves 


pendent of the expenditure 
or parish roads. At the beginni 
few communal roads in Lombardy deserving 
his ‘ Voyages en Italie,’ observes that “nowhere 


usefully employed than in Lombardy. The are like the walks 
pple seer Sar ee This 
parsimonious in y 


of a garden, and 
government, econ: 


‘ 
4 


+ 


prisoner 
trial is 
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and magnificent in this.” Among other public works of great utilitY 
must be mentioned the repairing of the dykes in the province of 
Mantua; the completion of the great canal, called Naviglio; the con- 
struction of roads in the mountainous districts of Bergamo: the 


bridge at Buffalora on the Ticino; 
Venice to Treviso; from Venice through Padua, Vicenza, and Verona 
to Milan, which is all but completed from Verona to Mantua, and 
Milan to Como; and finally the measures taken for the free 
nayigation of the Po from the mouth of the Ticino by means of 
steam- 


In the department of popular education the Austrian government 
has extended to the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom the same general 
and uniform system established in its German states. The elementary 
schools were first opened in Lombardy in 1822, and ten years after 
there was hardly a commune without its school, whilst several of the 
more extensive and populous communes had two. The number of 
communes in the Lombard provinces is 2234, and the elementary 
schools for boys are 2038 and those for girls 1852. There were besides 
328 adult schools, 25 infant schools, 75 training or upper schouls, and 
874 high schools, making a total of 5192 schools of all kinds in the 
crownland of Lombardy in 1847. The total number of schools in the 
crownland of Venice in the same year amounted to 2218. 

In the upper elementary schools of the chief towns of provinces 
there are courses of methodical teaching for those who are intended 
for schoolmasters. There are also in the towns and villages of Lom- 
bardy Sunday and holiday schools for children above twelve years of 
age, or for those below that age who cannot on account of their 
occupations attend the daily elementary schools. 

From the upper elementary schools boys who intend to pursue their 
studies pass into the gymnasia, of which there are 64 in Lombardy and 
24 in the crownland of Venice. The gymnasial course lasts six years, 
four of which are employed in the study of Latin and Greek, the 

phy and history of the Austrian empire, and Roman history. 
The other two years are engrossed by rhetoric and poetry, study of 
the classics, algebra, general geography, and history, ancient and 
modern, and religious instruction. Besides the gymnasia there are 
numerous private institutions for youth approved of by the govern- 
ment, which exercises an inspection over them, There are two general 
direzioni, or boards, at Milan and Venice, for the superintendence of 
all the establishments for secondary or grammar education throughout 
the kingdom, For the instruction of young ladies there are several 
female colleges, mostly under the direction of the nuns of Santa 
Teresa, of Saint Francis of Sales, of Santa Chiara, and other orders, 
which devote themselves to the education of youth. 

The Lombardo-Venetian kingdom is not only better supplied with 
elemen instruction than any other Italian state, but it is the only 
one in which a universal system of popular education has been 
established. With regard to ‘secondary’ or gymnasial education this 
kingdom is also better provided than any other Italian state, the con- 
tinental dominions of the king of Sardinia alone excepted. Above the 

ia are the Lycea, or schools of philosophy, of which there are 
0 in the.crownland of Lombardy and 16 in that of Venice. The 
Lycea are devoted to philosophical studies, and the course lasts two 
years. Lastly, the two universities of the kingdom, Padua and Pavia, 
supply instruction in all professional branches of learning. 
object of the Austrian government in this extensive m of 
education was clear and definite ; it proposed to form a population of 
docile but not indolent or ignorant subjects; to make individuals in 
general contented with their respective stations in life, without pre- 
eluding any one from using his honest exertions to make the best of 
that station; and also, if talents and opportunity should favour, to 
rise to a higher one without injury to others or disturbance to society. 
The emperor Francis being urged, says St. Valéry, once by some 
Milanese noblemen to proclaim a distinct criminal statute for his 
Italian territories, as the Austrian statute was considered too mild 
for the temper of the Italians, he refused, saying that the spread of 
education and civilisation would render his code as fit for Lombardy 
as it was for the hereditary states. “When all the people shall be 
able to read,” said he, “ they will stab no longer.” Events since 1848 
have blunted the point of this hopeful observation. 

The Austrian civil and criminal codes are in force in the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom. According to this system trials are not public. 
Every species of torture has been abolished since the reign of Joseph II. 
The Austrian code also abolished the penalty of confiscation, 
which the e Napoleon retained in certain cases—among others, 
opine emigrants; but since 1849 the Austrian government has 

lated its own code by confiscating the Property of the emigrants 
settled in Sardinia. By the Austrian law, the property of a state 


i placed in the hands of trustees, who administer it for the 
benefit of his family, creditors, and heirs; and it is restored to him 
on his return, or to his next of kin after his death if he dies an 


i toleration is guaranteed 
have synagogues at Venice, Mantua, Padua, and other towns, 
GROG, DIV, VOL, Tit. 


or political emigrant who will not surrender himself for | 


the Austrian laws. The Jews | 


The Italian regiments are—eight of infantry of three battalions 
each, one battalion of light infantry, and one regiment of cavalry. 
These are fumbered among the other regiments of the Austrian 
army, and, like them, are called to do duty in any part of the empire. 
There are besides two garrison battalions at Mantua and Venice; and 
acorps of gendarmerie for the police service. There is a military 
college and a school of artillery at Milan. The principal station of 
the Austrian navy is at Venice, where there is a college for cadets, 
also a corps of marines, and a battalion of naval artillery. [AusrRia, 
yol. i., col. 734.) In all, the number of the military furnished by the 
kingdom in time of peace amounts to about 36,000 men. There are 
eight fortresses in the kingdom, namely, Mantua, which is the strongest 
of all, Peschiera, Legnago, Osopo, Pizzighettone, Rocca d’Anfo, Palma 
Nova, and Venice. Since the late rebellion Verona has been greatly 
strengthened, the walls being built in the Cyclopean style. The 
Austrian troops garrison also, conformably to treaties, three frontier 
places belonging to neighbouring states, namely, Piacenza in the duchy 
of Parma, and Ferrara and Comacchio in the Papal States, The 
military head-quarters is stationed at Verona. 

The hierarchy consists of two archbishops, of 
the latter of whom has the rank of patriarch, and 18 bishops. 
parishes number 4483, and the clerical seminaries 20. 

The judiciary in ordinary times consists of a tribunal of first 
instance, both for civil and criminal matters, in every head town of a 
province; of two courts of appeal, one at Milan and the other at 
Venice ; and lastly, of a supreme court for the whole kingdom, called 
the Senate, which sits at Verona. Two commercial courts are estab- 
lished, one at Milan and the other at Venice. In each of the smaller 
towns is a Pretore, or inferior judge. 

The Lombardo-Venetian kingdom is generally one of the most 
fertile countries of Europe ; and the industry of the inhabitants and 
the extensive system of irrigation increase the natural fertility of the 
soil. 

The numerous rivers which come from the Alps are perennial, and 
the fields of Lombardy never appear in that parched condition which 
those of southern Italy, and of many parts of Spain and Portugal, 
exhibit in summer. The most fertile provinces of the kingdom are 
those of Lombardy proper, and those of Padua, Treviso, Vicenza, 
Verona, and Friuli, in the Venetian territory. The poorest provinces 
are Sondrio or Valtellina, and Belluno, 

Lombardy proper produces in abundance everything that is neces- 
sary for the sustenance of its population, corn, wine, rice, fruits, 
cheese, and excellent meat. The two principal articles of exportation 
are silk and rice. The districts in which the rice is cultivated are the 
low flats of the provinces of Mantua, Lodi-e-Crema, Cremona, and part 
of that of Milan, as well as the provinces of Padua and Rovigo. The 
cultivation of rice, which requires the fields to be laid permanently 
under water for a certain period, is considered by many as productive 
of diseases among the peasantry. The other articles of exportation 
are cheese, especially from Lodi, and hemp, which is cultivated in the 
prosmes of Padua, Venice, and Rovigo. Salt is imported from Istria, 

‘arma, and Sicily. 

The principal manufactures, besides those of silk, are glass, especially 
at Venice, paper, ornamental works in bronze, and straw hats. There 
are also establishments for spinning cotton, and other minor works. 
Lombardy is essentially an agricultural country, and receives most 
of the manufactured goods which it uses from other parts of the — 
Austrian empire. The bookselling and publishing trade, although 
subject to the censorship, was until lately more flourishing at Milan 
than in all the rest of Italy put together. About 1000 new works of 
every description were published annually throughout the kingdom. 
The journals published in the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom amounted 
to nearly 40; but it is needless to say that under the military govern- 
ment which has lately prevailed the greater number of these have 
been suppressed. Milan and Venice have each an academy of the 
fine arts, and Milan has also a ‘conservatorio,’ or college for musical 

upils, 
4 The public charitable establishments, hospitals, orphan and foundling 
asylums, houses of industry, ‘monti di pieti,’ &c., in the whole king- 
dom, are to the number of 88, 

‘Phe taxes paid by the kingdom amount in ordinary times to about 
three millions and a half sterling, and the sources of taxation have 
remained for the most part the same as they were under the French 
administration, but the respective burdens have been somewhat alle- 
viated. The tax which the French government had put on those who 
exercised the liberal professions has been abolished, and a cheap 
postage has been established. Since the late rebellion the provinces 
have had to pay more than one forced loan. 

Lombardy takes its name from the Longobardi, a nation of ancient 
Germany, mentioned by Tacitus (‘German.,’ 40) as a tribe of the Suevi: 
| he describes them as few in number, but secured by their bravery 
against their more powerful neighbours. It appears that they lived 
east of the Elbe, towards the shores of the Baltic Sea. Warnefridus 
says that they came originally from Scandinavia, and that their name 
was Viniles, which was afterwards changed into that of Langobards, 
from two Teutonic words, ‘lang’ and ‘ bart,’ ‘long-beards.’ The 
Longobards joined Arminius against Maroboduus, king of the Suevi. 
(Tacit., ‘Annal.,’ ii, 46.) 
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During the 3d and 4th centuries of our era the Longobards followed 
the general movement of the northern nations towards the south, and | 
came to the banks of the Danube, where we find them acting as allies 
of Odoacer, king of Italy, whose dominion extended also over Norioum, 
and bordered on the region then occupied by the Longobards. The 

bards afterwards totally defeated and almost exterminated the 
Heruli ; and about the middle of the 6th century they occupied part 
of Pannonia, under their king Audoin. Here they came in contact 
with the Gepide, a nation settled in Dacia, on the borders of the 
Eastern empire, and which the Longobards, with the assistance of the 
Avari, a tribe of the Hunni, totally defeated. 

In the year 568 Alboin crossed the Julian Alps, near Forum Julii, 
and led the Longobards to the conquest of the plains of North Italy, 
" which have ever since been called by the name of the conquerors.) 
Pavia became the capital of the Longobards. After Alboin’s death 
the Longobards elected Clefo as his successor, a.p, 573; but on his 
being murdered by aservant, eighteen months after, the nation became 
divided among a number of dukes, a duke of Ticino, or Pavia,a duke 
of Friuli, a duke of Trento, a duke of Bergamo, a duke of Brescia, 
besides thirty dukes in as many other cities, Under these dukes the 
Longobards penetrated south of the Apennines, and conquered Tuscany, 
Liguria, Umbria, and part of Campania. The Byzantine emperors 
retained Ravenna, Rome and its duchy, Padua, Genoa, Apulia, Cala- 
bria, Naples, and the southern extremity of Italy with Sicily. After 
ten years of this disorderly dominion of the dukes, the Longobards 
chose for their king Autaris, son of Clefo, 586—592. His reign was 

us: he repulsed the attacks of the Franks on one side, and 
of the Byzantines on the other; and he carried his arms into southern 
Italy, where he founded the dukedom of Benevento. After the death 
of Autaris, his widow Theodolinda, who was a daughter of the king 
of Boiaria, or Buvaria, married Agilulfus, duke of Turin, who was 
acknowledged by the Longobards as their king. Agilulfus, through 
the persuasion of his wife, became a Catholic, most of his countrymen 
Arians, and made peace with Gregory the Great, bishop of Rome. 
Theodolinda built the church and of Monza, where was depo- 
sited the iron-crown (so called from a nail, said to be from the cross 
of our Saviour, which is riveted inside of the crown), which has 
served ever since for the coronation of the kings of Lombardy. 
Agilulfus took Cremona, Padua, and other towns which still sided 
with the Eastern Emperor. Agilulfus died in 615, and was succeeded 
by his son Adaloaldus, under the regency of Theodolinda. Adaloaldus, 
ten years after, was deposed, and Ariovaldus was elected in his stead. 
Ariovaldus reigned twelve years, and died a.p. 636. It was under his 
reign that Columbanus, the Irish monk and missionary, after passing 
through Helvetia and Rbetia, came into Italy and founded the mo- 
nastery of Bobbio, near the L Apennines, which afterwards 
became celebrated for its wealth and its collection of manuscripts, 

After the death of Ariovaldus, Rothar, son-in-law of Agilulfus, was 
elected in his place. Rothar was the first who made a compilation of 
the unwritten laws and usages of the Longobards, and published them 
in a kind of barbarous Latin, under the name of ‘ Edict,’ with his 
own preface and observations. This edict drew a marked distinction 
between the Longobards and the Roman or subject population, which 
continued to live under the Roman law. By a subsequent law of 
King Liutprand, who made iderable additions to the edict of 

r, it was enacted that if a Roman married a bard woman, 
the children born from such a marriage were Roman, and followed the 
condition of the father. Pecuniary compensation was awarded for 
most personal injuries. Adultery and theft were punished with death. 
The judges were enjoined to decide causes within a limited number 
of days. Duelling was tolerated, though its practice was characterised 
by Liutprand as absurd. 

With regard to the political system of the Longobards, it may be 
considered as a federation under an elective king, who was the chief 
of the nation. When Autaris was elected king, the dukes in a general 
assembly agreed to give one half of their revenues for the support of 
the royal office and state, but in other respects they acted as sovereigns 
in their respective duchies, each making wars and conquests on his 
own account, as appears by the chronicles and also by the letters of 
Pope Gregory the Great. The orders and enactments of the king 
required the sanction of the people, or army (for the two words are 
used as synonymous) of the Longobards. The king was supreme 
judge and commander, but not absolute legislator. These relations 
were maintained with tolerable fairness among the Longobards them- 
selves, but the ‘Roman’ or Italian subjects of the Longobards were 
looked upon as a conquered and subject race, They neither the 
same political nor civil rights as the conquerors; they had no voice in 
their assemblies ; they had no appeal against the caprice of their Longo- 
bard rulers; they lived among themselves according to the Roman 
Jaw, but in any affairs between them and the Longobards they were 
j by Longobard judges and according to the Loagvtantiten. 

i , having conquered the towns of the Thuscia Lunensis, or the 
Riviera of Genoa, and defeated the troops of the exarch of Ravenna, 
died A.D. 653, and was succeeded by his son Rodoaldus, who after five 
years’ reign was killed by a Longobard for having seduced his wife. 
Aripertus, a nephew of queen Theodolinda, being elected in his place, 
rei till the year 661, when he died, and his two sons Pertharivus 
and Godebertus divided the supreme authority between them. 


Godebertus however conspired against his brother, who was obliged 
to run away; but Godebertus himself was killed by Grimoaldus, a 
chief from Benevento, who took possession of the crown, a.p, 662. 
Grimoaldus was an able and warlike usurper. He defeated the Franks, 
who had entered Italy, and had advanced to near Asti. Shortly after, 
Constans IL, emperor of Constantinople, and grandson of Hi 
cocortsing Italy diame ths Lomgehaona tanks Unaepins an’ Waid lage 
reco iy e too! ceria, an i 0 
Benevento, of which Romualdus, son of Grimoaldus, was duke. Grimo- 
aldus marched with an army to the assistance of his son, and obliged 
Constans to raise the siege and retire to Naples. Under the reign of 
Grimoaldus, Alseck, a chief of Bulgarians, emigrated to Italy with all 
his tribe, and put himself under the protection of the Longobard king. 
The king at to his son the duke of Benevento, who to 
him the towns and territories of Boianum, Sepinum, » and 
other places in the country of Samuium, which had remained desolate 
in consequence of the wars, Warnefridus (b. v, ch. 29) adds that the 
descendants of those Bulgarians continued there in his days, “and 
although they spoke Latin, had not lost the use of the language of 
their ancestors ;” a remarkable which shows that the general 
language of Italy in the time of Charlemagne was still the Latin, and 
was adopted by the northern tribes which settled in the country. _ 
Grimoaldus died at Pavia, a.p, 671. After his death the 
Pertharitus, who had wandered as far as England, returned, and 
universal consent resumed the crown. Pertharitus reigned seventeen 
jo-Sax yas oe b 
rmelinda, an 1 on lady. Cunipertus was driven away 
Alachis, duke My wheeed but he returned, defeated and Lilled 
Alachis, and resumed the gro i 
of Benevento, took Tarentum and all the neighbouring country from 
the Byzantines, and annexed it to his dominions. Cunipertus died in 
the year 700. His infant son Linpertus was put to death by Aripertus, 
duke of Turin, who assumed the crown. Asprandus, whom Cuni- 
pertus had appointed guardian to his son, fled “into Boiaria with 
Liutprand, the son of Asprandus. Nine years afterwards they returned 
at the head of an army of Bavarians, and after a battle, in which Ari- 
pertus was drowned in attempting to cross the Ticinus, Asprandus 
was acknowledged king of the Longobards; he died soon after, and his 
son Liutprandus succeeded him by common consent, a.D, 718. 
Liutprandus reigned thirty-two years, He was the most illustrious 
of the Longobard kings. He took Ravenna and the Pentapolis, but after- 
wards made peace with the Byzantines and restored Ravenna, was 
friendly with the Pope Zacharias and the people of Rome, who at 
that time were alienated from the Eastern emperors in consequeuce of 
the schism of the Iconoclasts; and he was also friendly with Charles 
Martel, to whom he seut assistance against the Saracens, who 
entered Provence in the year 789. Liutprand ote eee 
and other buildings, His laws are joined to those of his prede- 
cessors on and eer in the collection of fe _ of ned 
Longobards. Liutprand died in 744, and was succeeded by hi 
Hildebrand, who was deposed a few months after for his ainteabiaeh, 
when Ratchis, duke of Friuli, was elected king. Ratchis, after five 
years’. reign, voluntarily renounced the crown, and went to Rome, 
and afterwards to Monte Casino, where he became a monk. Ratchis 
was succeeded by his brother Astolphus. Astolphus took Ravenna 
in 751, and put an end to the dominion of the Exarchs, attacked 
duchy of Rome, and aimed at subjecting that city also to his authority. 
Pepin, king of the Franks, came twice to the assistance of the rope. 
to give 


§ 


and each time defeated Astolphus near Pavia, and obliged him 
up Ravenna, the Pentapolis, and other towns, which bestowed. 
upon the Roman see. Astolphus died in 756, and Desiderius, a 
Longobard duke, was elected successor. Desiderius renewed the 
quarrel of Astolphus with the pope, and not only seized the towns 
given up by Astolphus, but likewise devastated the duchy of Rome. 
The Pope Adrian I. applied to Charlemagne for assistance. Charle- 
magne came into Italy a.p. 774, defeated Desiderius, and carried him 
risoner into France, where he became a monk. Adelchis, son of 
iderius, fled to Constantinople, from whence he returned to Italy 
with some troops, and fell in battle. The kingdom of the Longobards 
ended with Desiderius, and the Longobard nation and its territories 
became subject to Charlemagne. 

The overthrow of the kingdom of the Longobards by Charlemagne 
did not destroy the political existence of that people. They retained 
their laws and institutions, their , and their numerous and 

werful nobility; they continued nation and a kingdom, su’ 

owever to the mo’ y of the Franks. At Pavia, which was 

the capital of the country, the successors of Charlemagne were 
crowned with the iron crown of Lombardy as kings of Italy, previous 
to their coronation at Rome as emperors of the West and kings of 
the Romans. ‘The bard code continued in force for the 
Longobard population, while the descendants of the ancient inhabit- 
ants, or Romans, as they were called, lived under the Roman law. 
The name of Lombardy was retained, but only for a part of the 
former dominions of the Longobards :; the duchies of Spoleto, Friuli, 
Tuscany, and Benevento, although some of them continued to be — 
ruled by Longobard dynasties, were not included in the general 
name, 


The feudal system, according to which the possession of land was — 


ey 
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the pay of the soldier, and constituted his liability to military service 
and feudal duties, was more fully developed under the suecessors of 
Charlemagne, when every duke, count, or marquis divided and sub- 
divided the land belonging to him among numerous subfeudatories 
called vavassors, who swore fealty and homage to him, and were 
bound to follow him to the wars. 

About the 9th century, the towns began to rebuild their walls, 
which had been razed by the barbarians, in order to defend them- 
selves against the incursions of the Hungarians, and other 
predatory bands. The towns had retained the ancient system of 
curim, or municipalities, and the citizens elected their own magistrates. 
The distinction between Longobard and Roman became gradually 
obliterated among the people; they became all Italians or Lombards 


After the deposition of Charles the Fat in 888, the crown of Italy 
was disputed for about 70 years among a succession of pretenders, 
Italians and Burgundians, until Otho I. of Saxony seized it with a 
firm hand, and was crowned at Rome by the pope, a.p. 961. Otho 
and his successors resided chiefly in Germany; they came now and 
then to Italy at the head of armies, when they generally pitched their 
tents and held their sovereign court in the plain of Roncaglia near 
Piacenza, whither all the great feudatories of Lombardy and other 
parts of Italy, and the magistrates of the towns, were summoned to 
pa, their homage, and to listen to the sovereign’s decisions and 

Placita: ’ But with the emperor's return to Germany the t 

vassals retired to their castles, and the magistrates and bishops 
returned to ered eeees me ane was in a manner 
independent of every other, nowledging allegiance to a distant 
sovereign. A veil covers the first period of the history of the muni- 
cipal emancipation of the towns of Lombardy; it seems to have 
grown silently under the reign of Otho and his successors, the 
citizens aoe and ———— appropriating to themselves the pre- 
rogatives @ sovereign, and not wishing to attract attention to 
their encroachments, 


Towards the middle of the 11th century we find discord first 
breaking out in Milan and otber cities between the various classes of 
the population. The vavassori, or inferior nobles, of whom there 
were several gradations, rose in arms against the great nobles, at the 
head of whom was the archbishop Heribert. The archbishop defeated 
them and drove them out of Milan, but being joined by the mal- 
contents from the neighbouring towns, they appealed to the emperor 
Conrad, who came to Italy in 1036, and deposed and imprisoned the 
archbishop. Heribert soon made his escape, and returned to Milan, 
where he was joyfully received by the clergy, the nobles, and the 
people, and in order to defend himself against the imperial forces 

called to arms the people of every district of the town, without 
distinction of condition. Till this time the use of arms had been a 
privilege of the nobles. On this occasion Heribert introduced the 
caroccio, or cart drawn by oxen, in imitation of the ark of the 
Israelites, with the great banner of the city fixed upon it, which was 
drawn in the midst of the militia, and upon which stood the leaders, 
who from a raised platform gave their directions during the fight. 
Suhodon, every city adopted the caroccio, which became a kind of 
m, and the emblem of popular independence. Thus it was 

that the episcopal govern an and other cities prepared the 
way for their municipal liberty. In 1041 the plebeians, or burghers, 
headed by Lanzo, himself a noble, rose the class of nobles, 
who were obli to leave with their families. The archbishop 
Heribert, who this time had taken no part in the quarrel, emigrated 
with the rest. The nobles, being joined by others, blockaded Milan, 
and reduced the citizens to famine, when after three years Lanzo 

to bring about a reconciliation, and the nobles returned. 

In 1059 began the long struggle at Milan and in the rest of 
Lombardy on account of the married clergy. The church of Milan 
had its peculiar liturgy and system of discipline (called Ambrosian 
from its great bishop St. Ambrose), according to which married men 
could be ordained priests, and could continue to live with their wives, 
though an unmarried priest could not marry after his ordination. 
This quarrel agitated the city till the time of Pope Gregory VIL, 
when the archbishops of Milan became gradually dependent on 
Rome, received the pallium from the Pope, and swore obedience to 
him, Asa consequence of this the clergy became subjected to the 
Romhn discipline, and the regulation was enforced of not admitting 
an eee to orders except unmarried men. 

great contest of the investitures, Milan, Lodi, Cremona, and 
other Lombard cities were at first swayed by the nobility, whe were 
mostly favourable to the emperor, but at last in the decline of the 
imperial authority they joined the Countess Matilda and her second 
husband Guelph, with whom they formed an alliance. It was during 
this long struggle that the cities really established their independence, 
acknowledging no longer the imperial missi, or vicars, ‘Vhe citizens 
then began to elect a certain number of magistrates, whom they 
styled consuls, who administered justice and commanded the militia ; 
‘they were chosen from three orders, namely, captains, or nobles of 
the first rank, vavassori, and burghers. Laws and written constitutions 
were few in those times, and the consuls enforced the customs and 
precedents, which were collected in 1216 in a kind of code, and 
Published at Milan and other cities, The war of the investitures 


being over, the cities continued to acknowledge, at least nominally’ 
the emperor’s sovereignty over Italy, 

The Lombard cities having now secured their municipal liberties 
began to fight among themselves. Milan and Pavia were rivals of old; 
and Cremona, which was the third great city of Lombardy, was also 
jealous of Milan; but before they turned their arms against one 
another they began by attacking their weaker neighbours: Cremona 
attacked Crema, Pavia attacked Tortona, and Milan attacked Lodi and 
Novara. At last Lombardy became divided between two parties: that 
of which Milan was the head included Brescia, Crema, and Tortona; 
and the other consisted of Pavia and Cremona, Lodi and Como, 

In 1107 the Milanese commenced ewar upon the people of Lodi, 
destroyed their harvests for four consecutive years, and at last, in 
June 1111, took the town, killed many of the inhabitants, plundered 
the rest, razed their houses, and drove the survivors to the neigh- 
bouring villages, The spot is still known by the name of Lodi- 
Vecchio, The people of Pavia on their side took Tortona and burnt 
it. In 1118 the Milanese began a furious war against Como, which in 
1127 was obliged to submit to pay tribute to Milan, and the walls of 
their town were razed; but in the year 1154 Frederick of Hohen- 
stauffen crossed the Alps, assumed the iron crown of Italy at Pavia, 
and afterwards the imperial crown at Rome, He ordered the Milanese 
to let their neighbours of Lodi live in peace, and allow them to 
rebuild their town. The Milanese with scorn refused to obey, and 
the war began between the emperor, joined by the militia of Pavia 
and Cremona, on one side, and the Milanese and their allies on the 
other. The war lasted several years, and horrid cruelties were com- 
mitted by both parties. At last Milan was obliged to surrender, in 
March 1162; the inhabitants were ordered to leave the town with all 
they could carry, after which Milan was sentenced to be treated as it 
had treated Lodi—to be razed to the ground; and the people of 
Cremona, Pavia, Lodi, and Como readily executed the sentence. 

Frederick having returned to Germany, his officers-and podestas 
treated the Milanese and other Lombards with the most unspari 
rigour, and oppressed them in every way. The emperor was appli 
to for redress, but in vain. At last a general spirit pervaded the 
cities of Lombardy, and extended to those of the marches of Verona 
and Treviso beyond the Adige. In April 1167 a secret conference was 
held by deputies of the various cities in the convent of Pontida, in the 
territory of Bergamo; and it was resolved to form a league for the 
common protection, and to assist the Milanese in rebuilding their city, 
Pope Alexander III. declared himself protector of the Lombard 
league, which consisted of fifteen cities—Cremona, Bergamo, Brescia, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Modena, Milan, Parma, Piacenza, Verona, Vicenza, 
Padua, Venice, Treviso, and Lodi, which was obliged to follow the 
rest. The league was afterwards joined by Ravenna, Rimini, Reggio, 
Bobbio, Tortona, Vercelli, Mantua, and Novara. Pavia only remained 
attached to the emperor's party, and as the Marquis of Montferrat 
took the same side, the allies, after rebuilding Milan founded a new 
town on the borders of Montferrat, which they called Alessandria, 
from the name of their protector. The towns reéstablished their 
consular governments, and a kind of federal diet was assembled at 
Modena, composed of consuls of the various cities, who were styled 
rectors of the league. But this appearance of a federal union lasted 
only as long as the contest with Frederick, after which it dissolved 
itself. The league however carried its purpose bravely for the time. 
After several campaigns the Lombard militia completely defeated the 
Imperial army at hegeaied in May 1176, took the emperor's camp, and 
Frederick was obliged to escape alone to Pavia. This led to a truce, 
and afterwards to the peace of Constance in 1183. By this celebrated 
treaty, which served for ages after as an authority for regulating 
questions which arose between the German empire and the North 
Italian states, the cities were confirmed in their independent adminis- 
tration; they had the right of declaring war, of coining, in short all 
the attributes of sovereignty, under an acknowledgment however of 
the emperor as king of Italy and their suzerain, . 

The glorious struggle of the Lombards for their independence being 
terminated they soon fell again to quarrelling among themselves. 
Several of the towns, in order to check their internal factions, adopted 
the institution of the Podesta, which Frederick had first introduced. 
This officer was a kind of dictator ; he was supreme judge, assisted 
however by lawyers or assessors, and had the right of inflicting capital 
punishment, He was always chosen from the territory of angther 
town, and from among the nobility, and changed generally every year. 
It was imagined that by choosing a stranger impartiality might be 
better secured. Milan ioe in 1186 for its podesta Uberto Visconti, _ 
of Piacenza. The consuls still remained as magistrates of various 
kinds. In 1198 a fresh rupture broke out at Milan between the nobles 
and the ‘popolani,’ or burghers, The latter insisted on having their 
separate councils; the wealthier merchants, and the vavassori, or 
inferior nobles, also had each their own council. Each of these coun- 
cils (‘credenze’) had its consuls, who made edicts for those under 
their respective jurisdiction; but the four credenze, and those they 
represented generally, resolved themselves into two parties, the 
nobles and tie popolani, The nobles were haughty and overbear- 
ing towards others and quarrelsome among themselves; and the 
burghers on their part as they became wealthier would no longer 
brook their assumed superiority. The consequence was that the 
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nobles were driven out of Milan and Brescia; but they returned, 
being supported by their friends from Cremona and other places. 
Reggio, Bologna, and other cities were likewise distracted. Besides 
these internal feuds there was the old rivalry among the towns, which 
revived after their united contests with the emperor had terminated. 
The interminable list of these petty wars, which is given by Bossi and 
other historians, without any intelligible account of the origin of most 
of them, excites a feeling of indignation mixed with contempt ; ple 
were killed, property was destroyed, and families were made unhappy 
by these absurd feuds, 

It has been said that notwithstanding all these feuds the Italian free 
cities pros ; the real truth*is that some of them flourished at the 
expense of the others. It is observed that a number of towns which 


are mentioned as being of importance in the 11th century, had dis- 


appeared in the 13th. We read of the glory and wealth of Milan and 
jorence, but we take no account of the depopulation and calamities 
of Lodi and of Pisa. Several causes contributed to keep up the 
wealth of the great Lombard cities during the middle ages; the 
extraordinary fertility of their territory, their manufactures in which 
were unrivalled in Europe, and the practice of their citizens of 
lending money at high interest throughout Europe, whence the name 
of Lombard became synonymous with that of banker as well as 
usurer. But however flourishing the cities might be, the subject 
country had little participation in their splendour, and the greatest 
sufferers in the continual wars between them were the unfortunate 
country people, who in all these republics had no political rights, had 
no voice in these quarrels, but were doomed to suffer from both parties, 
who treated them like dogs. 

In the contests between the popes and Frederic IJ. the Lombard 
cities were divided: Milan, Brescia, Piacenza, and Modena were against 
the emperor; Cremona, Parma, Modena, Reggio, were for him. But 
his most effective ally was Eccelino da Romano, whom the Veronese 
had made their podesta. In 1237 Frederick attacked the Milanese and 
their allies at Cortenova, near the river Oglio, and completely defeated 
them. Still the emperor was prevented from pursuing his advantage, 
and Milan was saved. A desultory war continued till his death. 

Meantime renewed affrays between the nobles and the burghers of 
Milan induced the latter, who were dissatisfied with the podesta for 
favouring the nobles, to have a distinct podesta, or magistrate for 
themselves, as they had already a separate credenza and separate 
consuls, They chose for this office Pagano della Torre, lord of Valsesina, 
on whose death the people chose his nephew Martino for their chief 
magistrate, with the title of ‘ Elder,’ ‘ Anziano della-Credenza,’ for an 
indefinite time. Martino expelled Paolo di Soresina, the podesta of 
the nobles; the latter then had recourse to Eccelino da Romano. 
Eccelino advanced towards Milan with a splendid army, crossed the 
Adda, but found himself hemmed in by enemies on all sides, and in 
attempting a retreat was wounded and taken prisoner, and died of his 
posi 53 in October, 1259. 

The exiled nobles of Milan still kept the field, and Martino della 
Torre, unable to reduce them for want of cavalry, engaged Pelavicino 
(a former friend of Eccelino) and his troops in the service of Milan, 
with the title of captain-general for five years anda pension. This 
was the beginning of the practice so prevalent afterwards of hiring 
mercenary troops, or condottieri The Milanese emigrants were 
besieged in the castle of Tabiago, near Brianza, where having exhausted 
their provisions and the water of the wells, and their horses having 
died, they surrendered at discretion. They were taken to Milan in 
chains, and confined in iron cages exposed to public view, and kept 
there for years. 

In 1260 Martino della Torre was chosen by the towns of Lodi and 
Novara as their ‘signore,’ or lord, which in those small communities 
implied a more absolute authority than that which he had at Milan. 
The fashion spread ; Cremona chose for its lord the marquis Pelavi- 
cino; Verona chose Martino della Scala; Mantua, the Count San 
Bonifazio; Ferrara, the Marquis of Este, &c. The desire of tran- 
quillity and repose from factions induced the citizens to submit to a 
chief who could make himself feared, and they chiefly required of him 
to punish quickly and severely those who troubled the public peace, 
They preferred summary and often brutal justice to anarchy. 

After the death of Archbishop Perego, Pope Alexander IV., named 
to the see the canon Otho Visconti, of a noble and powerful family, 
who had been exiled with the other nobles some years before. But as 
the Della Torre family opposed his coming to Milan, considering him 
as an emigrant, the archbishop elect continued for several years to 
remain on the estates of his family near the Lake of Como, where he 
collected many of the disaffected, with whom he carried on a sort of 

ory warfare against Milan, Martino della Torre having died in 

263, his brother Philip succeeded him as lord of Milan, Lodi, and 

Novara, to which he added Como, Vercelli, and Bergamo, which towns 

élected him as their lord. Thus the foundation was laid of that 

consolidation of Lombardy into one state which in after times was 

known by the name of the duchy of Milan. Philip della Torre died 
in 1266, and was succeeded by his nephew Napoleone della Torre. 

After the death of Pope Gregory X. in 1276, Archbishop Visconti 
took possession of Como and Lecoo, and at last marched against 
Milan. Napoleone della Torre came out to meet him, but was 
surprised and taken prisoner, and he and his relations were confined 
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in cages, after the example set by his uncle Martino. The people of 
Milsn, hearing of the defeat, rose against the adherents of the 
Torriani, pelted them with stones, and drove them out of the city. 
A deputation of citizens was sent to the archbishop Visconti, whom 
— saluted as ‘ Perpetual Lord of Milan.’ This occurred in January, 
The power of the Visconti, though in fact hereditary, was at first, 
at least in form, dependent on the sanction of the people, who, at the 
death of the actual lord, elected his successor. council of the 
elders continued to discuss the laws which the lord proposed, to 
the taxes, superintend the expenditure, and to exercise the 
functions of a legislature. But gradually, and especially from 
time of Bernabd Visconti, the lord took upon himself to issue 
own laws or statutes, to impose taxes, let to farm the revenue, make 
war, and, in short, exercise all the acts of sovereignty. In the 14th 
century the Visconti ranked among the most powerful Italian princes. 
They extended their dominions not only over Lombardy per, 
north of the Po, but over part of Montferrat, including Ales- 
sandria, Bobbio, Tortona, and also to Parma, Piacenza, Bologna, 
other towns south of the Po. Gian Galeazzo Visconti received in 
1395, from the Emperor Wenceslas, the title of ‘Duke of Milan and 
Count of Pavia.’ The charter of investiture included 26 towns and 
their territories, extending from the hills of Montferrat to the lagoons 
of Venice. Besides these he obtained also possession by force or 
fraud of Genoa, Lucca, Pisa, Siena, Perugia, Bologna, and other parts of 
the Romagna. Florence alone stood in his way, and he was 
to attack it with all his forces, when he died of the in 
September, 1402. In the following century the duchy of Milan 
became circumscribed within narrower limits, The Venetians took 
the three provinces of Brescia, Bergamo, and Crema, between the 
Mincio and the Adda, which last river became the boundary of the 
two states. The Swiss took possession of Bellinzona, and other 
valleys north of the Lago Maggiore. The duchy of Milan likewise 
lost its conquests south of the Po. On the side of Piedmont its 
boundary was the Sesia, including within its limits the extensive 
province of Novara, which now forms part of the Sardinian territories. 
The duchy of Milan therefore, as possessed by the later Visconti and 
their successors the Sforza, from whom it came into possession of 
Charles V., extended about 70 miles north to south from the to 
the Po, and 60 miles east to west. Its principal cities were Milan, 
Pavia, and Cremona, Mantua formed a separate duchy until the war 
of the Spanish succession, when it was taken — of by the 
house of Austria, and annexed to the duchy of Milan. These two 
duchies constituted Lombardy proper. 
The duchy of Milan, during a century and a half that it remained 
under the Spanish branch of the house of Austria, declined greatly from 
its former prosperity. With its transfer to the German branch of the 
house of Austria, Lombardy began to recover. But it was under the 
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‘reign of Maria Theresa that improvements of every sort proceeded with 


rapid strides, and the duchy of Milan assumed a new aspect. The 
population also increased meee. In 1749 it was 900,000, and in 1770 
it was 1,130,000. Joseph Il. pursued the career of improvement in 
Lombardy, The consequence of all this was, that people of 
Lombardy grew attached to the Austrian sway. Austria continued to 
govern these united states till Bonaparte’s invasion of 1796. the 
peace of Campoformio of the following year Austria gave up Mi 
and Mantua, and received as a compensation for them and Belgium, 
which was also taken from her by the French, the territory of the 
republic of Venice, which Bonaparte had overthrown. Milan and 
Mantua, or Lombardy Proper, were constituted first as a republic 
dependent on France, and afterwards into a kingdom, of which 
Napoleon I. made himself king in 1805, At the close of that year, in 
consequence of the campaign of Austerlitz, Napoleon I. retook from 
Austria the Venetian territories, which he annexed to Lom A 
styling the whole by the name of the kingdom of Italy, though this 
new kingdom did not comprise above one-third of Italy, He added 
to it the state of Modena, the Legations, and lastly in 1808 the Papal 
Marches, The whole population of this kingdom was about 6,000,000. 
In 1814 the Austrian Nak allied forces occupied the kingdom of Italy, 
and the emperor Francis again took ion of his former territories 
of Milan and Mantua, and also of Venice, the latter as a co 

for his loss of Belgium; and this measure was confirmed by the Con- 
gress of Vienna, ‘The districts south of the Po were restored to their 
former sovereigns; Modena to its duke, and the Legations and Marches 
to the Pope. ‘The emperor Francis then constituted the territory of 
Milan, Mantua, and Venice into a kingdom, styled Lombardo-Veneto, 
which was annexed to the imperial crown of Austria, 


Making every allowance for the political aspirations and disappointed 
national feelings of the Italians, who regret being de; it on a foreign 
g8 talians, * » 


wer, it may be affirmed with safety that the 

coion was previous to the outbreak of 1848 in a thriving and pro- 
ive condition, and that it was the best administered country in 

fialy, excepting perhaps Tuscany, An outline of the history of the 
late insurrection, and of the war with Sardinia, is given in the article 
Austria. The provinces and chief towns of the two crownlands are 
noticed in separated articles, 

LOMBEZ, [Genrs.) 4 

LOMBOK, an island of the Indian Archipelago, lying between 8° — 


LOMOND, LOCH. 
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and 9° S, lat., 116° and 117° E. long., has the island of Bali on the west 
and that of Sumbhawa onthe east. Its mean length and breadth are 
respectively 53 miles and 45 miles. The surface of the island is moun- 
tainous. Two ranges run along the north and south coasts, inclosing 
a well-watered plain laid out in rice-fields. In the northern range is 
a volcanic peak above 12,000 feet high. On the slopes of the moun- 
tains maize and coffee are grown. The island is well cultivated, and 
the whole surface is covered with verdure. It is abundantly supplied 


swine, 

named . There is a town named Lalm-Hadje on the east 
coast, and a good roadstead at Peejow. The inhabitants, who num- 
bered about 305,000 in 1852, carry on a brisk trade with Java and 
Borneo: their chief food is rice, of which they export large quantities. 
Lombok was, and perhaps is still, subject to the sultan of Bali, who 
may now be considered to be a dependent of the Dutch. [Batt] The 
Dutch claim Lombok as one.of their colonial possessions in the east. 
The ponies of Lombok are in high repute in the east. 

LOMOND, LOCH, the most celebrated of the Scottish lakes, extends 
between 56° and 56° 20’ N. lat., 4° 30’ and 4° 42’ W. long, ina 
direction from N. by W. to 8S. by E. about 24 miles, and is bounded 
E, by the counties of Stirling and Perth, and W. by Dumbartonshire. 


The southern which is nearly 
4 to 7 miles and contains several well-wooded islands. The whole 


is famous for the grand and beautiful scenery which its banks exhibit. 
country around the southern portion of the lake is hilly, but 
fertile, rich, and well cultivated : it is dotted with gentlemen’s seats, 
surrounded with fine natural woods and plantations, while the lake 
gives a charm to the . Where the lake begins to 
narrow, Lomond on the eastern bank raises its head 3197 feet 
above the sea. The Arrochar hills rise on the other side with a steep 
and with bare and rocky summits to nearly the same elevation 
The northern extremity of the lake is completely 
eae at See ern NOmRIe, 
LONATO. [Brescra.]} 
¢ metropolis of the British Empire, mostly in the 
counties of Middiesex and Surrey, stands on both sides of the Thames, 
60 miles W. from the sea, by the course of the river to the Nore 
or about 40 miles direct distance. The centre of the dome of 
's Cathedral is in 51° 30’ 47°59" N. lat., 5’ 48°2" W. long. The 
the Thames as high as Teddi , and steam-boats 
Hampton Court, but ship-navi n terminates below 
At London Bridge the tide flows nang. ont ebbs 
velocity upwards on an average is about 3 miles an 
about 34 miles an hour. The rise of the tide at 
a of spring-tides, is 18 feet ; neap-tides 
between London Bri and 
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tidal influence, has been calculated to be equal to about 
r 115,516,800 cubic feet per day. 
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north side of the river, and convey water in considerable abund- 
y in the city, where there are many springs which would 
but they are now nearly all covered in, and supply 

man i wells are sunk to the 
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The mean tem in London is 50°5° Fahr., that of the sur- 
rounding country being about 48°. The mean tem in each 
month is as follows :—January 36°34° Fahr., February 39°6°, March 42°, 
April 47°61°, May 55°4°, June 59°36°, July 62°97°, August 629°, 
September 57°7°, October 50°79°, November 42'4, December 38°71". 
temperature in the summer seldom rises to 80° in the shade, 
but has been known to reach 96°; it seldom falls in winter to 20° 

the day, but has sunk as low as 5° below zero at night. In 
1813-14 the Thames was frozen over, so as entirely to stop the navi- 
above London Bridge, and it has been partially frozen over 
or four times since. The mean height of the barometer in 
London is 29°74 inches; the mean elevation is 30°356 inches; the 
mean depression is 29:075 inches, The average quantity of rain which 
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falls in the year is 25 inches, Fogs. occasionally occur in the winter, 
and are sometimes exceedingly dense. 

London is the largest city at present existing in the world, and is 
probably the largest that ever has existed. The left bank of the river 
slopes gently upwards. The right bank is a uniform flat. As a com- 
pact mass of houses the metropolis may be taken as a parallelogram 
about 6 miles in length and 34 miles in width—thus covering an area 
of 21 square miles. There are besides some continuous lines of houses 
extending to suburban towns, which are included in the Returns of 
the Census as a part of the metropolis. The returns for 1851 include 
in the London district an area of 78,029 acres, or 121-92 square miles, 
which are equal to a circle of more than 12 miles diameter, and in 
fact extend in some directions to a distance of 8 miles from St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Within these limits are included—on the east, Bow and 
tle west, Hammersmith, ; north, Highgate ; and south, Herne 

According to the Census of 1851 the population of the metropolis 
is 2,362,236, of whom 1,106,558 are males, and 1,255,678 are females. 
The number of houses inhabited is 305,933, which gives 7°721 persons 
to a house, There are besides 16,643 houses uninhabited, and 4815 
building. If all these houses were arranged as closely as they are in 
the city and liberties of London and the borough of Southwark con- 
jointly, they would cover an area of about 30 square miles. The 
limits adopted by the late Mr. Rickman, who superintended the 
population returns from 1801 to 1831 inclusive, comprised 29,850 acres, 
or 46°64 square miles. 

The following is a list of the Registration Districts and Poor-Law 
Caen of the Metropolis, with the area of each, and population for 


Registration Districts and Poor-Law Unions Area in | Population 
of the Metropolis, Acres, in 1851. 
Bermondsey (St. Mary) . . . . . 688 48,128 
Bethnal Green . . . a ° her 760 90,193 
Camberwell (St. Giles) e ‘3 4,342 54,667 
2 ps ene, eR ee ele hee 865 56,538 
Clerkenwell (St, James) ' r ; - 380 64,778 
George, St., Hanover Square . i eel 1,161 73,230 
George, St.,in-the-East . eee? hey 243 48,376 
George, St., Southwark . ¢ . ° ens 282 51,824 
Giles, St., in-the-Fields, and St. George, Bloomsbury 245 54,214 
Greenwich . . . . s Py ‘ * 5,367 99,365 
Hackney . . . . 3,929 58,429 
Hampstead. « - + «© + 2,252 11,986 
ET re td ste tha ce el donee 196 46,621 
Islington (St. Mary) . . 3,127 95,329 
James, St., Westminster . 164 36,406 
. ° ‘ : - . . 7,374 120,004 
Lambeth (St. Mary) : ° * ‘ - « | 4,015 139,325 
Lewisham . . ° . . . . - | 17,224 34,835 
London, Cityof .  . gciln Brae one 434 55,932 
London, East . ‘ ‘ . ° < ‘ 153 44,406 
London, West . . ° 136 28,790 
Luke, St., Old Street... . «= + 220 54,055 
St., and St. John, Westminster 917 65,609 
Martin, St., in.the-Fields s . P ° 305 24,640 
Marylebone, St. . ° s . : fag 1,509 157,696 
Newington (St. Mary) . . ° . 624 64,816 
Olave, St. . ° - - pee 
P St. ; . 166,95 
seem OTS eS OG OTT My Ss 
Rotherhithe (St. Mary) > ‘ “ 886 17,805 
Saviour’s, St. . ° ° . . . oyu 250 35,731 
Shoreditch (St. Leonard) . ° * " és 646 109,257 
CODA 6 hl A es ett de Pie uO dae dle ada ANOS 110,775 
Strand ° ° . . . . : . 174 44,460 
Wandsworth and Claphai Pi ; 11,695 50,764 
Whitechapel ° ‘ . ° 406 79,759 
Total . ’ Py ° ? 78,029 2,362,236 


The houses of the metropolis, with the exception of public buildings 
and a few others belonging to clubs, bankers, insurance-offices, and 
private persons, are built of brick, but many of them are faced with 
stucco, Nearly all the streets are paved with granite, but a few are 
macadamised, and some small portions are paved with wood. The 
streets have a foot-path on each side laid with flags, and divided from 
the carriage-way by being raised two or three inches above it. The 
greater part of the houses are covered with ‘tiles, the rest with slates. 

The central and oldest portions of the metropolis are the City and 
Liberties of London, the City of Westminster, and the Borough of 
Southwark. To these must be added the Metropolitan Boroughs, 
comprising a number of parishes and districts. We shall first describe 
the metropolis as consisting of the s-parate portions of the City and 
Liberties of London, and the metropolitan boroughs of Westminster, 
Marylebone, Finsbury, the Tower Hamlets, Southwark, and Lambeth, 
and then add such statements as relate to the metropolis vagina © 

City and Liberties of London.—London was one of the chief stations 
of the Romans, at least in the later times of their occupation of Britain. 
By Tacitus and other Roman writers it is called Londinium, Londinum, 
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and Augusta; by the Britons it was called Lundayne, and by the older 
Saxons Lundenceaster, ‘ ceaster’ signifying a fortified place. The wall 
appears, from careful examinations of certain portions, to have been 
originally built by the Romans, and to have extended from the Tower 
to Cripplegate, whence it was carried direct south to the Thames, 
Fitzatephen, writing of the wall in the reign of Henry IL, says :— 
“The wall of the city is high and massive; it has seven gates with 
double doors, and on the north side towers set at proper distances 
apart. In like manner London has also walls and towers on the south 
side; but that river, the Thames, which abounds in fish, and 
in which the tide ebbs and flows, running on that side, has in course 
of time loosened, overthrown, and washed away the walls on that part.” 
Stow, in his ‘Survey of London,’ describes the circuit of the wall as 
it existed in his time, specifying the distances from place to place in 
= which are here converted into yards. “From the Tower of 

mdon to Aldgate, 451 yards; from Aldgate to Bishopsgate, 470 
yards; from Bishopsgate to Cripplegate, 891 yards; from Cripplegate 
to Aldersgate, 4124 yards; from Aldersgate to Newgate, 363 yards; 
from Newgate to Ludgate, 231 yards; from Ludgate to the Fleet Dyke, 
330 yards; from the Fleet Bridge to the Thames, 385 yards: total, 
35364 yards, or 2 miles 164 yards.” Excavations which have been 
made at various times show that the general level of the streets of 
Roman London was from 15 to 20 feet below the present level; and 
that Spitalfields and other districts eastward outside the walls were 
used as a cemetery. Many sepulchral remains have been discovered 
in these portions. Within the walls have been discovered tesselated 
pavements, foundations of buildings and other architectural remains, 
coins, urns, pottery, utensils, tools, and ornaments of a great variety 
of kinds. A collection of the remains of Roman London has recently 
been formed under the auspices of the corporation. London does not 
seem to have extended much beyond the limits of the present city 
and liberties up to the time of Stow, who, in his ‘Survey,’ which bears 
the date of 1603, states that there were then 110 churches in the City 
and Liberties of London, and only 13 churches in the suburbs, including 
Westminster and Southwark. 

The great fire, which occurred in the year 1666, destroyed almost 
the whole of London within the walls, including 84 churches. It is 
stated that the number within the walls was previously 97, so that 
only 13 escaped. Some of these afterwards became ruinous, and were 
taken down and rebuilt. Sir Christopher Wren, besides St. Paul's 
cathedral, rebuilt 53 of the parish churches, and 34 were never rebuilt, 
the parishes being respectively united to adjoining parishes which had 
churches. Other churches have since been taken down, and the parishes 
united to others in like manner. Thus one was taken down when the 

resent Bank of England was built, one for making the a Pacer: to 
ndon Bridge, and two to make room for the present Royal Exchange. 
The number of parishes is now 109, but the number of the parish 
churches is reduced to 70. The area of the whole and the respective 
areas of the parishes are probably nearly the same as they were in 
Stow's time. The entire area (including the Inns of Court, most of 
which are extra-parochial) is 600 acres, or 40 acres less than a square 
mile. 

After the great fire Sir Christopher Wren proposed a plan for 
rebuilding the city which would have secured a convenient width for 
the streets, a sufficient degree of regularity, and open places for venti- 
lation and as sites for publicstructures. Wren’s plan was not adopted ; 
and the actual process of rebuilding left only the great lines of tho- 
roughfare of a proper width, while all the rest of the city consisted of 
narrow streets, lanes, and alleys. Most of Wren’s churches are built 
in the sides or at the angles of these narrow streets and lanes, and in 
order to fit them for their respective situations they are built ina 
great variety of ways, of smaller or larger size according to the extent 
of the respective parishes, and with more or less of solidity and archi- 
tectural decoration according to the funds allowed him by the parish 
authorities. Some are domed, some have towers, some have towers 
and spires, some have the interior divided by columns into a nave 
and aisles, and some are simple rectangular buildings of four walls 
with a small belfry. Several of the towers and spires are eminently 
beautiful. 

The City and Liberties of London comprehend the City of London 
within the Walls and the City of London without the Walls. London 
within the Walls is limited to the area formerly inclosed by the walla. 
London without the Walls extends westward to Holborn Bats and 
Temple Bar, northward some distance beyond Aldgate and Bishops- 

ate, eastward to the Minories, and southward over London Bridge so 
ie as to include a portion of ground on the Surrey sidé of the river. 
London within the Walls comprises an area of 370 acres, and in 1851 
had 7174 houses inhabited, 1127 uninhabited, 17 building, and a popu- 
lation of 54,702. London without the Walls com an area o 
230 acres, and had 7406 houses inhabited, 382 uninhabited, 12 building, 
and a population of 73,167: total population, 127,869. 

The City and Liberties of London contain a large number of public 
buil We can only notice briefly the most important of them. 

The Tower of London lies just outside the city and liberties, but 
may be noticed here, as it has in reality formed the nucleus of modern 
London. It consists of a number of structures inclosed within a wall 
and ditch. The oldest part is the White Tower, which stands nearly 
in the centre of the quadrangle, and is known to have been built by 


Gundulph, bishop of Rochester, for the Conqueror, about the 
1078, The area within the walls of the Tower exceeds 12 acres. 

ditch is now dry. Round the quadrangle are several towers which 
have distinctive names, and at the north-western corner is the church 
of St. Peter-ad-Vincula. Several of the kings of England occasionally 
resided in the Tower, and courts, coronation-fétes and tournaments 
were held in it. For five or six centuries however it was chiefly used 
as a state-prison ; and in it were retained as ves kings, queens, 
statesmen, philosophers, and ea Many of the prisoners were 
publicly executed, and not a few were nadie 4 tortured and mur- 
dered. The horse armoury, Queen Elizabeth's armoury, and the 
regalia are now exhibited in the Tower. Large portions of the Tower 
buildings have been rebuilt within the last few years.. 

St. Paul’s cathedral was built by Sir Christopher Wren on the site 
of a former St. Paul's cathedral, of gothic archi! which was 
burnt by the great fire in 1666. Sir Christopher laid the first stone 
June 2lst 1675, and he completed it in 1710, being then in his 78th 


year. It is the only English cathedral built in the classic style, It is - 


built in the usual form of a cross. The length from east to west is 
500 feet ; the length of the transept is 285 feet. Over the intersection 
of the nave and transept rises a dome surmounted by a lantern, 
and cross, The height to the summit of the cross is generally 


honour of naval and military commanders, and 
philanthropists, literary men, and artists, In the c the remains 
of Nelson and Wellington are deposited—those of Nelson in the 
—— originally prepared by Cardinal Wolsey, and intended by 
him for his own interment in the chapel at Windsor; those of Welling- 
ton lie about 20 feet east of Nelson's. ; 

The Mansion House, the official residence of the Lord Mayor 
during his year of Bffice, was erected by Dance between 1739 and 
1758. The principal room is the Egyptian Hall, in which the civic 
banquets are held. The justice room, in which the Lord Mayor sits 
as a police magistrate, is on the left of the principal entrance, The 
Mansion House is richly furnished, and contains a large supply of 
valuable plate, The Guildhall was originally built in 1411, but con- 
tinued to receive additions and decorations till about the commence- 
ment of the 16th century. The great fire destroyed all within and 
near it, but left the walls so far uninjured that they still stand. 
Guildhall as it now stands was almost entirely rebuilt in Loar 
Dance. The entrance-porch is a part of the ori 
the crypt is still in its original state. The Hall is 152 feet in 
50 feet in breadth, and 55 feet in height. Various courts are 
other apartments of the Guildhall. 

The Royal ners i stands on the site of the old Royal Ex 
with some additional area. It was erected by Mr. Tite. The first 
stone was laid by Prince Albert, January 17, 1842, and the structure 
was opened by Queen Victoria, October 28th, 1844, The length from 
the portico at the west end to the columns of the east entrance is 308 
feet; the width of the west end is 119 feet, of the east end 174 feet. 
The interior quadrangular area is 170 feet by 112 feet, of which 111 
feet by 53 feet is uncovered, leaving 21 feet for the width of the 
ambulatory clear of the plinths. The height of the bell-tower to the 
top of the vane is 177 feet. In front of the d or western entrance 
is a bronze equestrian statue by Chantry of the Duke of W. 

The Bank of England was originally erected from a d by 
Mr. George Sampson, 1732 to 1734, and then comprised the 
centre of the south front, the hall, bullion court, and court-yard. The 
east and west wings were added by Sir Robert Taylor between 1766 
and 1786; and the remainder of the structure was completed by Sir 
John Soane, who was appointed the architect to the Bank in 1788. 
He rebuilt many of the parts constructed by Sampson and Taylor, and 
the whole of the edifice, as it now stands, may be said to be from his 
designs. The exterior appearance has since been improved by Mr. 
Cockerell. It now covers an irregular s of four acres. Near the 
Bank, on the east side, is the Stock Exchange, in Capel Court. 

The Central Criminal Court, in the Old Bailey, consists of two 
courts, the Old Court and the New Court, which meet monthly, and 
both sit at the same time for the greater despatch of business. The 
Recorder and Common Serjeant are the presiding judges in most 
cases, but one of the judges of the bee oie courts assists occasionally ; 
and a third court is sometimes presided over by one of the chief law 
officers of the corporation. 

In the angle between the Old Bailey and Newgate-street stands 
the prison of Newgate, built by Dance, and completed in-1783. It is 
a massive and prison-like structure. In Giltspur-street, on the opposite 
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f | side of Newgate-street, stood the Giltapur-street Compter, also 


Dance; it was also a prison for criminals, but having been su 
by the new city prison at Holloway, it is now (November, 1 sb arm | 
taken down. Whitecross-street Prison is for debtors; and 

is a place of confinement for persons summarily convicted before the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen. 

The General Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, was built between 
1824 and 1829 from the designs of Sir Robert Smirke. The building 
is of the Ionic order, 389 feet long, 130 feet wide, and 64 feet en) 
The Hall, in which letters and newspapers are delivered, is 80 feet 
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long and 60 feet wide. The Custom House in Lower Thames-street, 
was 1814-17, from the designs of David Laing, but in conse- 
quence of the foundation having given way, the original centre was 
wn and the present front towards the Thames erected by 
Robert Smirke. The East India House, the house of business of 
the East India Company, was built by Mr. R. Jupp, in 1799, and 
subsequently enlarged from designs by C. R. Cockerell and W. 
Wilkins. The facade is 200 feet in length, The pediment is of the 
Ionic order. The Mint, on Tower Hill, was by Mr. Johnson, but the 
entrances, &c., were by Sir Robert Smirke, who finished the works 
in 1811. 


The Corn Exchange, Mark-lane, opened in 1747, was enlarged and 
rebuilt and reopened June 24th, 1828. The Coal Exchange, 
Thames-street, was built by Mr. J. B. Bunning, between 
December 1847, and October 30th, 1849, on which day it was opened 
by Prince Albert. The new building for Billingsgate Market is a 
handsome and commodious structure, affording great facilities for the 
landing and sale of fish of all kinds. { 
The principal educational establishments of the city are Christ's 
Hospital, St. Paul's school, the Merchant Taylors’ school, the Mercers’ 
school, the Charter-House school, and the City of London school. 
Christ’s Hospital, in Newgate-street, commonly called the Blue Coat 
school, was founded by Edward VL, June 26th, 1553, and occupies 
the site of the Gray Friars Monastery. The first stone of the new 
hall was laid April 28th, 1825, and the hall publicly opened May 29th, 
1829. The itect was James Shaw. In 1853 there were 950 boys 
on the foundation in London, who are instructed in the classics and 
mathematics, and 450 boys and 70 girls in a branch school at Hert- 
ford, which was founded in 1683. St. Paul’s school is opposite the 
east end of St. Paul's cathedral. The number of scholars is limited 
to 153, the number of fish taken in the miraculous draught (John, xxi. 
11). The Merchant Taylors’ school, founded in 1561 by the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, in 1853 had 260 scholars, to which number it is 
limited. The City of London school, Milk-street, Cheapside, is awe 


Doctors’ on the south side of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
are so called because the doctors of the civil law here dine in common, 
The original buildings were destroyed by the great fire in 1666, and 
rebuilt at the expense of the professors. It is here that the Eccle- 
siastical and Admiralty Courts are held. 

There are five principal markets within the limits of the city and 
liberties of London—Smithfield Market, for the sale of live cattle and 
<r eet ip pate gee ornate Seed the sale of meat in the carcase; 

Market, chiefly for poultry and game; Billingsgate 
Market, for fish; and Farringdon Market for general purposes. A 
new market for the sale of live cattle and sheep is being constructed 
at Copenhagen Fields, near Holloway, on the completion of which 
Smithfield Market will be discontinued. 

Three bridges cross the Thames within the limits of the city. 

London Bridge was built after the designs of John Rennie, under the 
of his son Sir John Rennie. It was commenced 
March 15, 1824, and o by King William IV., August 1, 1831. 
‘The bridge and its approaches cost little less than two millions sterling. 
igher up the river than old London Bridge, 
was not pulled down till after the new one was completed. 
London Bridge is built of granite, and has five semi-elliptic arc’ of 
has a span of 150 feet. The total length of 
piers and abutments, is 920 feet. It combines 
ith elegance of structure, and is a truly magnificent 
Southwark Bridge was erected i Ara Rennie, between 1815 
o 


ex o Tt consists of 
cen’ arch being 240 feet in span, and the other 
t each. The two piers and abutments are of stone; 
the bridge is of iron, 5780 tons of cast iron and 50 tons 
n being used in the work. Tolls are levied on this 
ing charged one penny each. Blackfriars 

by Mr, Mylne, a Scotch engineer, between 1760 
The funds for the work were raised by a city loan, to be 
tolls, The government purchased the tolls, and made the 
free in June, 1785. The bridge consists of nine elliptic arches, 
the central arch is 100 feet in span, The len between 
the abutments, is 996 feet. This bridge is in a som insecure 


. 6 
The Monument on Fish-street Hill, is a fluted column of the Doric 
order, erected by Sir Christopher Wren, 1671-1677, to commemorate 
The 
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da aoe bas-relief on the pediment is the work 
of Caius Gabriel Cibber. 
_ Temple Bar, the which separa’ 


on the east side, Charles [. and Charles I[, on the west side), are all by 

Toh Bushnell, who died in 1701. 

_ The Inn of Court called the Temple, is 
parochial, 


nearly all within the limits 
of the City Liberties, but is extra- The buildings belong to 


the two law societies of the Inner Temple and the Middle Temple: 
The Temple is so called from the Knights Templars, to whom it 
originally belonged. The buildings, which for the most part consist 
of chambers, are arranged in various courts. Each Temple has a hall, 
and the beautiful Temple Church, the restoration of which was com- 
pleted in 1842, is common to both societies. The Hall of the Middle 
Temple is one of the most magnificent in the metropolis. The Inner 
Temple Garden is an extensive lawn, bordered on three sides with 
shrubs and flowers, and open in front to the Thames, The public are 
admitted to it on summer evenings. 

Some of the insurance societies possess handsome structures of 
stone, Several of the banks have massive fronts of granite, and 
present an appearance of great solidity, and even grandeur. 

The Halls, as they are called, of the various London Companies are 
for the most part extensive quadrangular buildings with a courtyard 
in the centre; some of these consist of two quadrangles which are 
separated by the banqueting-hall. With the exception of the Gold- 
smiths’ Hall in Foster-lane, Fishmongers’ Hall at the foot of London- 
bridge, and [ronmongers’ Hall in Fenchurch-street, few of these struc- 
tures have any pretensions to architectural elegance of exterior; the 
interiors however are in some instances of considerable extent. The 
Goldsmiths’ Hall is a magnificent structure of stone, of classic 
architecture, designed by P. Hardwick, and opened July 15th, 1835. 

For municipal purposes the City and Liberties of London are divided 
into 26 wards, and are governed by a Lord Mayor, 26 aldermen, includ- 
ing the Lord Mayor, and 240 common-councilmen. There are two 
sheriffs, who are jointly sheriffs of London and Middlesex, a recorder, 
common serjeant, chamberlain, town-clerk, and a variety of other 
officers. The Lord Mayor is elected annually from among those alder- 
men who have served the office of sheriff. He enters upon the duties 
of his office on the 9th of November, when there is a procession called 
the Lord Mayor's Show. The aldermen are chosen for life by such 
householders of the wards as are freemen. They constitute the court 
of aldermen, and every alderman is a justice of peace for the city of 
London, and presides in the court of wardmote in his ward. The 
common-councilmen are elected annually on St. Thomas's Day, at a 
wardmote in each ward, the electors being the same as in the elections 
of aldermen. They do not meet in any court exclusively their own, 
their sittings being presided over by the Lord Mayor, and the alder- 
men having the right to attend. The sheriffs are chosen annually by 
such of the freemen as are liverymen of some of the City Companies, 
The recorder is elected for life by the court of aldermen. The livery 
of London is the ag te of the members of the several City 
Companies, of which 81 still exist. 

London is the seat of a bishopric. The diocese comprises the 
county of Middlesex and several parishes in the counties of Essex, 
Kent, and Surrey: the number of benefices is 313. The chapter 
comprises a dean, 2 archdeacons, 4 canons, a precentor, chancellor, 
28 prebendaries, and 12 minor canons, The income of the present 
bishop is returned at 11,7001. ; that of his successors is fixed by 
Act 6 and 7 Wm. IV. ec. 77, at 10,000, The Bishop of London 
takes precedence of the other bishops, ranking next v the arch- 
bishops. 

Besides the Central Criminal Court, there are the Lord Mayor's 
Court, a court held by each of the sheriffs, and two police-courts, 
one held at the Mansion House, before the Lord Mayor, and the other 
at Guildhall, before one of the aldermen. The London sessions are 
held eight times a year, before the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and 
recorder, for minor misdemeanors and poor-law appeals. 

The police of the City and Liberties of London are under the control 
of a commissioner, who is appointed by the common council, but sub- 
ject to the approval of the crown. The number of policemen, usually 
about 500, is fixed by the mayor, aldermen, and common-council. 

The sewers are under the management of commissioners of sewers 
appointed by the corporation. They have authority to compel the 
proper drainage of houses, and they also attend to the repairs of the 
streets, A medical officer has been recently appointed by the cn 
ration to take cognisance of matters affecting the public health withi 
the city. Gas is supplied chiefly by two companies, and the total 
consumption is about 750,000,000 eubic feet per annum, 

The = and Liberties of London are under three Poor-Jaw 
Unions, which are denominated respectively the City of London 
Union, East London Union, and West London Union. The London 
workhouse admits about 1000 inmates, the East London 600, and the 
West London about 650. 

The revenue of the corporation amounts to about 190,000/. Tho 
expenditure in 1850 was about 170,000/. Besides this revenue, which 
strictly belongs to the corporation, a considerable income is collected 
from duties on coals and other sources, which is appropriated to 
public improvements, including the construction of new streets, the 
repair of the bridges, and some other specific purposes. The total 
amount of dues collected in the port of London on the importation 
of coal or coke in the year 1851 was about 110,000/. By the same 
duties charzed on coals brought by railway to London, the Corporation 
collected in 1851 about 7500/.; and on coals brouzht by the Grand 
Junction Canal and by road, about 765/, was collected. The duty 
on wine produced 66200. The City and Liberties of London return 
four members to the House of Commons, The right of election is in 
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the freemen, being liverymen, and the inhabitant householders occu- 
pying dwellings of 10/. yearly value. 

The Corporation of the City of London is conservator of the Thames, 
and the Lord Mayor is chief magistrate of the river as well as of the 
city. The port of London ext: nds, for general purposes, from London 
Bridge to a little below Blackwall; but, in connection with the coal- 
trade, it reaches to a little below Gravesend. The control of the 
maritime affairs within the port of London rests chiefly with the 
harbour-masters, of whom there are four, one principal and three 
subordinate. The Corporation receive dues varying from one half- 
—_— to three farthings a ton from every vessel that enters or 
eaves the port, whether engaged in the foreign, colonial, or coasting 
trade. These dues amounted in the year ending July 25th 1851 to 
16,0382, 12s. 6d. About a fourth of the whole British shipping trade 
is conducted through the port of London. The number and tonnage 
of vessels belonging to the port of London on December 31st 1853 
were—under 50 tons 749, tonnage 24,621; above 50 tons 2209, 

654,694. Of steam-vessels under 50 tons, there were 116 of 
3759 tons, and above 50 tons, 291 of 109,598 tons, In the coasting 
trade during 1853 there entered the port 19,240 sailing-vessels, of 
2,744,524 tons burden; and 7721 steam-vessels of 553,452 tons; and 
there cleared 1592 sailing-vessels of 446,925 tons, and 1565 steam-vessels 
of 431,082 tons. In the colonial and foreign trade there entered 
(including steamers) 6261 British vessels of 1,524,219 tons ; and 5502 
foreign vessels of 1,069,894 tons; and cleared 3807 British vessels, 
tonnage 1,060,408 ; and 4954 foreign vessels, tonnage 946,684. The 
amount of exports in the year 1852 was 18,802,122/., in 1853 it was 
22,991,0827. 

Connected with the port of London are the Docks. Nearest to 
the Tower, on the north side of the river, are the St. Katharine’s 
Docks, which include an area of 23 acres, 11 acres of which are 
water. The London Docks are three ;—London Dock, with an area 
of 20 acres, East London Dock, with an area of 7 acres, and Shadwell 
Basin, with an area of 3 acres. The West India Docks are about one 
mile and a half east from the London Docks. The entire area occu- 

ied by these docks, including the canal cut to avoid the bend of the 

ames at the Isle of Dogs, is 295 acres. The East India Docks are 
below Blackwall. The import dock hasan area of 19 acres; the area of 
the export dock is 10 acres. These docks, since the opening of the trade 
to India, have been purchased by the proprietors of the West India 
Docks, and are now open to vessels from all parts. On the south side 
of the river are the Commercial Docks, the Grand Surrey Canal 
tg the Greenland Dock, the East Country Dock, and some smaller 
docks. 

The City and Liberty of Westminster extends from Temple Bar on 
the east, to Kensington and Chelsea on the west, and from the 
Thames on the south to Marylebone on the north. It embraces the 
parishes of St. Clement-Danes, St. Mary-le-Strand, St. Paul, Covent 
Garden, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, St. Anne, Soho, St. Margaret, West- 
minster, St. James, Westminster, St. George, Hanover-square, and 
St. John the Ev: It includes an area of 2355 acres. The popu- 
lation in 1851 was 199,799. The Metropolitan Borough of West. 
minster includes, in addition to the City and Liberty, the district of 
the Savoy and the lordship of the duchy of Lancaster, which are 
situated between the Strand and the bank of the Thames. The 
Metropolitan Borough has an area of 2500 acres, and had in 1851 a 

pulation of 241,611. It returns two members to the Imperial 

‘arliament. 

Westminster, next to the City of London, contains the largest 
number of public buildings of the metropolis. The most ancient of 
these, and in many respects the most interesting, is Westminster 
Abbey. A church was built on the site by Sebert, king of the East 
Saxons, and dedicated to St. Peter; but the first Westminster Abbey 
was erected by Edward the Confessor, 1049 to 1066. Henry IIL, in 
1220, commenced the building of a chapel dedicated to the Virgin at 
the east end of the church. In 1245 he began to take down and 
rebuild the church. He died in 1272. The parts of the present 
structure erected during his reign are not exactly known; but he is 
supposed to have completed the choir and transepts, besides erecting 
the chapel to the Virgin and the chapel of Edward the Confessor. 
The building was afterwards carried on by successive abbots, 
Henry VIL took down Henry IIL’s chapel to the Virgin, in order 
to make room for his own Lady Chapel, which is now called 
Henry VIL’s Chapel. The upper parts of the two western towers 
were added by Sir Christopher Wren. The interior length of the 
Abbey, including Henry VII.’s Chapel, is 511 feet; entire breadth, 
across the transepts, 203 feet ; length of the nave, 166 feet; length of 
the choir, 155 feet; breadth of the nave and aisles, 79 feet; breadth 
of the choir, 38 feet; height of the roof, 102 feet; height of the 
western towers, 224 feet. Henry VII.’s chapel is 103 feet long, 70 feet 
wide, and 60 feet high. 

Westminster contains, in addition to the Abbey, 42 churches 
belonging to the Established Church, among which the most con- 
spicuous are St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and St. Mary-le-Strand, both 
built by Gibbs; Whitehall Chapel, erected by Inigo Jones aa the 
banqueting-hall for the intended palace of Whiteball; and St. Mar- 
| me church, near Westminster Abbey, which possesses one of the 

windows of painted glass in the metropolis. The church erected 


at the expense of Miss Burdett Coutts is a very fine example of the 


modern gothic. 
The Palace of Westminster, as it is called, which contains the new 
apartments appropriated to a 
ce 


Houses of Parliament and other 
mentary business, is not yet completed. Sir Charles Barry 
architect. The first stone was laid April 27th 1840. The east or 
river front, which is finished, has a length of 900 feet, and is separated 
from the Thames by a terrace formed of Aberdeen granite. The walls 
of the whole structure are constructed externally of magnesian lime- 
stone from Anston, in Yorkshire, and lined internally with brick. 
The main beams and joists all through the building are made of iron: 
the oak wainscoting, which covers a of the interior 
surface of the walls, is the only ma‘ used that can cause 


danger from fire. The style of the building is highly-dec 


palatial Tudor. The west or land front is the most pi of 
the fronts, because the most varied in surface. The Conteal ‘Tower, 
which contains the Grand Central Octagon Hall, is nearly finished, 
and will, when oe present one great lantern, three lights in 
height, with flying buttresses pinnacled; above this a story 
two lights high, and over all a richly-crocketed gothic spire, thesum- | 
mit rising to the height of 300 feet. The Victoria Tower, which 
stands in the south-western angle of the building, and forms its 
grandest single feature, is 75 feet square, and rises over four magnifi- 
cent pointed arches 60 feet in height, two of them on two 
sides direct into the street; the other two opening respectively on the 
Guard Room and the Royal Staircase. This stupendous tower is 
raised at the rate of ouly 30 feet a year; it has not yet reached much 
more than a half of its intended height, 340 feet. The Clock Tower, 
which stands at the north-western angle of the building, is 40 feet 
square, It is to bear an eight-day clock with four faces, each m 

30 feet in diameter, striking the hours on a bell weighing 9 tons, 
chiming the quarters on eight bells. It is to be surmounted by a 
richly-decorated belfry spire, the summit of which will be 320 
above the ground. A large window in the western face of the Clock 
Tower is to open into a wing which will displace all the houses on the 
south side of Bridge-street, extend up to Margaret-street, thence cross 
to the corner now occupied by the Law Courts, and thence return to 
Westminster Hall, thus inclosing the whole area of New Palace Yard. 
An additional tower of metal-work, of rather large dimensions, is 
being erected near to the principal front. To afford light to the 
interior parts of the structure there is a long series of courts con- 
nected together by groined archways under the chief 
Westminster Hall, which is 270 feet Jong, 74 feet wide, and 90 feet 
high, will, when the Westminster Palace is completed, be incorporated, 
and form a of this magnificent whole. 

St. James's Palace, a dingy brick structure opposite the bottom of 
St. James’s-street, was originally built in 1532 by ae j VILL, after 
a design by Holbein. Many of the kings and queens of England 
to the time of George IIL resided in it, and the court is still held ; 
there, Buckingham Palace, at the west end of St. James’s Park, is 
the town residence of Queen Victoria. It was commenced by Nash 
for George 1V.: a new front towards St. James's Park has been 
recently added. Considerable improvements are in progress in the 
vicinity of the palace, Behind the palace is a large garden, 

On the south side of Whitehall are some of the most important 
government offices—the Treasury, extending from Downing-street to 
the Horse Guards, and including the Board of Trade; the Horse 
Guards, which contains the offices of the Secretary-at-War, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the Quarter-Master-General ; and the on 
which contains the offices of the First Lord of the Admiralty an 
the four Junior Lords, The office of the Master-General of the 
Ordnance is in Pall Mall. Other government offices are held in 
Somerset House, Strand—the Stamp and Tax offices, the offices of 
the Poor-Law Commissioners, the Inland Revenue office, the Audit 
office, and the office of the Duchy of Cornwall. In the buildings of 
Somerset House the Royal Society, Astronomical Society, 

Society, and Geological Society have apartments. The University of 
London has apartments in Somerset House: it is an examining body, 
not educational, and confers degrees in arts, laws, and medicine, 
King’s College occupies the east wing of Somerset House. It was 
founded in 1828 for imparting a university education in accordance 
with the principles of the Church of England. A hospital is attached 
to the ile and it has museums libraries. The matriculated 
students, unlike those of University College, are distinguished by 
an academical dress. In 1853 there were 79 theolo; students, 
102 in general literature and science, 46 in engineering, manufac- 
tures, and architecture, and 239 in medicine, This, college has 
several exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and some valuable 
zee, 

In this borough are the Westminster, the St. George's, and 
cross hospitals, Westminster contains most of the theatres of the 
metropolis. The old Covent Garden theatre was burnt down September 
20th 1808, was rebuilt by Smirke, and was opened ber 18th 
1809. The old Drury-lane theatre was also burnt down 24th 
1809, was rebuilt by B. Wyatt, and opened October 10th 1812. The 
Opera House and Haymarket theatre are both in the Haymarket; the 
St. James's theatre isin King-street, St. James's ; the Adelphi, Lyceum, 
and New Strand are in theStrand; and the Olympic is in Wych-street. 
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The Pantheon, in Oxford-street, originally a theatre, is now a bazaar. 
There are several other bazaars in Westminster. 

There are several buildings and rooms for lectures, exhibitions, 
concerts, and balls. The chief of these are the Royal Institution, 
Albemarle-street; the Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi; the 
National Gallery, Trafalgar-square, and Marlborough House, Pall-Mall, 
for the National collection of pictures; the British Institution, Pall- 
Mall; Gallery of British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall-Mall; the Old 
and New Water-Colour Societies’ Galleries, Pall-Mall; the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly ; Wyld’s Great Globe, Leicester-square; the Panop- 
ticon Institution, Leicester-square ; the Leicester-square Rooms; the 
Hungerford Market Rooms; the Hanover-square Rooms; the Argyle 
Rooms; Exeter Hall; and the Whittington Club Rooms, The Peni- 
tentiary and the Bridewell prisons are in Westminster. 

The London and Westminster Bank has erected a handsome new 
building for its Bloomsbury branch. The design is by Mr. Henry 
Baker, and presents a four-storied front in the Italian style, with 
rusticated projections at the sides. 

The two principal markets in Westminster are Covent Garden for 
vegetables, fruit, and flowers, and Hungerford Market for fish, 

it, &e. 


In Westminster are included Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, 
as far as the Serpentine River, the Green Park, and St. James’s Park. A 
new line of street, called Victoria-street, has been recently opened from 
Westminster Abbey to Vauxhall Bridge Road, Pimlico, and some exten- 
sive ranges of dwelling-houses have been built along part of the line. 

Westminster Bridge was erected by Charles Labelye, a native of 
Switzerland. The first stone was laid January 29th 1738, and the 
bridge was opened November 18th 1750. It consists of 15 arches, 
the centre arch being 76 feet span. The entire length is 1223 feet. 
This bridge has fallen into a very dilapidated condition; and a new 
ms larg being constructed under powers granted by Act of 

t. Mr. Thomas Page is the architect. The bridge is to be 
in the gothic style, to harmonise with the houses of parliament, and 
is to consist of 7 principal arches, and 2 of smaller dimensions on 
the Surrey side. The length of the roadway is 914 feet, and the 
extreme width of the bridge will be 85 feet. The span of the centre 
arch is 121 feet. Waterloo Bridge was erected by John Rennie for 
a company of proprietors. The first stone was laid October 11th 
1811, and the bridge was opened June 18th 1817. It consists of 
9 elliptical arches of 120 feet span. The entire length of the bridge 
and abutments is 1380 feet. The approaches have been raised, and 
the bridge is level. A toll of 4d. is charged to foot-passengers, and 
there are other tolls for vehicles, Hungerford Suspension-Bridge was 
erected by I. K. Brunel. The first stone was laid in 1841, and the 
bridge was opened April 18th 1845. It consists of three arches, the 
— Ae Farag arch being 676 feet, and that eng of the side 

3 feet. It is only for foot passengers, who are charged a 
toll of 4d. each. 

The h of Marylebone adjoins Westminster on the south, 
Oxford-street and the Uxbridge-road forming the boundary. The 
area is 5310 acres. The population in 1841 was 287,465; in 1851 it 
was 370,957. It returns two members to the House of Commons. 
This borough contains the Regent's Park, with the Gardens of the 
Zoological iety, and the Botanical Society; the termini of the 
Great Western, North-Western, and Great Northern railways; the 
two exhibitions of the Colosseum and Diorama; University College ; 
the 8S ge ae Hospital; the Middlesex Hospital; and St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Paddington. University College was designed by W. Wilkins, 
to consist of a centre, and two wings advancing at right angles from 
its extremities. The centre only has beencompleted, ‘The first stone 
was laid April 30th 1827, and the building was opened October Ist 
1828, The grand entrance under the portico opens into an octagonal 
vestibule, which is surmounted by a dome, The interior contains 
several lecture-rooms, a large general library, a Chinese library, a law 
library, a museum, &c, The Flaxman Gallery, which is o to the 
public on Wednesdays and Saturdays, contains the original models of 
the statues, bas-reliefs, and other works of Flaxman. The number of 
students in arts and law in 1853 was 236; in medicine 186. The 
geome bes. been already endowed to a considerable extent by various 

In connection with it is a Junior school, of very hi 
character, which is held in the south end of the building. The 
number of scholars in 1853 was 290. University College Hospital 
stands opposite the college, and besides the usual benefits conferred 
by an hospital affords improved means of instruction in medicine and 
surgery to the medical students of the college, under the superintend- 
ence of its professors, 

The Foundling Hospital was founded by Captain Thomas Coram, in 
1739. The funds were afterwards increased by a parliamentary grant 
of 10,000/., and the of admission was altered, The children 
are now admitted on application of the mother, who must depose to 
the abandonment of the father, and non-recognition of the parish 
authorities, The number of children in the institution is usually 
about 400. After receiving a moderate education the boys are 
apprenticed to trades, and the girls either apprenticed or put to 


The Borough OSes adjoins Westminster and Marylebone on 
the west, and the western part of the city of London on the south. 
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The area is 4670 acres, The population in 1841 was 265,043; in 1851 
it was 323,772. It returns two members to the House of Commons. 
This borough contains the British Museum, Lincoln’s Inn, Gray’s Inn, 
the College of Surgeons, the Mechanics Institute; the Free and the 
Lying-in Hospitals, and St. Luke’s Asylum for Lunatics; the Charter 
House, and Sadlers Wells Theatre. The British Museum owes its 
origin to the purchase by government for 20,0002. of Sir Hans Sloane’s 
collection of books and specimens of natural history. The purchase 
was made in 1753, the Harleian collection of manuscripts was added 
to it, and Montague House was boughtas the place of deposit. Large 
additions have since been made by gifts and parliamentary grants, A 
new museum was commenced in 1823 by Sir Robert Smirke, and has 
been recently completed. The library of printed books is said to 
consist of about 500,000 volumes; there is also a very large collection 
of manuscripts. The Print Room contains prints, drawings, &c. of 
the first masters. The zoological department is supplied with a vast 
collection of stuffed beasts, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, and shells. 
The collections of mineralogy and geology are very large. The speci- 
mens of fine art consist of Egyptian antiquities, sculptures from 
Nineveh, the Elgin marbles, Phigaleian marbles, Lycian marbles, and 
Townley marbles. ; 

Lincoln’s Inn is so called after Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, who 
died in 1312, and whose town-residence occupied a considerable part 
of the present site of Lincoln’s Inn. He assigned the grounds to 
certain professors of the law, who built on them an inn of court for 
the study of the laws of England. Lincoln’s Inn Old Hall, in which 
the Court of Chancery sits during vacation, has been repeatedly 
altered and modernised. It isa fine room, but not very large. Lincoln’s 
Inn New Hall and Library were built by Philip Hardwick, R.A. They 
form a very handsome structure of Tudor architecture on the west 
side of Lincoln’s Inn New Square. The building, which is of brick, 
with stone quoins and dressings, was commenced April 20th 1843, 
and was opened by the Queen, October 30th 1845. The hall is 120 
feet long, 45 feet wide, and 62 feet high, and has a roof of carved oak. 
The library is 80 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 44 feet high. The hall 
forms the south end of the structure, the library the north end, and 
they are connected by a vestibule. 

Gray’s Inn derives its name from Edmund lord Gray of Wilton, 
who, in 1505, sold the manor of Portpoole, four messuages, four 
gardens, and other premises and grounds, to Hugh Denny, Esq., from 
whom they passed into the possession of the prior and convent of 
East Sheen, in Surrey, by whom they were teased to certain students 
of the law. The hall was completed in 1560. It is a handsome 
apartment, little inferior to the Middle Temple Hall. 

Eight Inns of Chancery are nominally attached to the four Inns of 
Court. To the Inner Temple are attached Clifford’s Inn, near St. Dun- 
stan’s church, Fleet-steet, Clement’s Inn, near St. Clement-Danes, 
Strand, and Lyon’s Inn, at the bottom of Newcastle-street, Strand. 
To the Middle Temple is attached New Inn, Wych-street, Drury-lane. 
To Lincoln’s Inn are attached Furnival’s Inn, on the north side of 
Holborn, and Thavies Inn, nearly opposite, on the south side. To 
Gray’s Inn are attached Staple Inn, near Holborn Bars, and Barnard’s 
Inn, in Holborn, adjoining Fetter-lane, 

The College of Surgeons is in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and contains an 
excellent collection of anatomical specimens, and a museum of com- 
parative anatomy. ‘The Mechanics Institute was founded in 1823. 

The Charterhouse, which name is a corruption of Chartreuse, is an 
asylum for about 80 decayed householders upwards of 50 years of age, 
and has also a Free school in which about 40 boys are educated, some 
of whom are sent to the university, and others are apprenticed. The 
total number of scholars in 1851-52 was about 180. 

The Borough of the Tower Hamlets adjoins the City of London and 
the Borough of Finsbury on the west. The area is 8988 acres. The 
population in 1841 was 419,730; in 1851 it was 539,111. It returns 
two members to the House of Commons. The public buildings in 
this borough are not of sufficient importance to require special notice ; 
but it includes the Victoria Park; the East and West India, the 
London, and the St. Katherine’s docks; the terminus’ of the Eastern 
Counties railway ; the London Hospital, the Jew’s Hospital, Bancroft’s 
almshouses, and numerous others; the Tower Hamlets’ cemetery ; 
and the extensive Union workhouse for the City of London, 

The Borough of Southwark is bounded by the river on the north, b: 
the borough of Lambeth on the south and west, and by the boro 4 
of Greenwich on the south-east. The area is 590 acres, The popu 
tion in 1841 was 142,620; in 1851 it was 172,863. It returns two 
members to the House of Commons. It contains St. Thomas's 
Hospital, Guy’s Hospital, Bethlehem Hospital, the School for the 
Indigent Blind, the Magdalen Asylum, St. Patrick’s Hospital; the 
Surrey Theatre; the fine old church of St. Saviour; the modern gothic 
Roman Catholic Cathedral; the terminus of the South-Eastern and 
Brighton railways; and the Queen’s Prison, St. Saviour’s church, 
formerly St. rex iivdi | though it has been much injured, is still, 
next to Westminster Abbey, the largest and handsomest of the old 
gothic churches of the metropolis, The Lady chapel was restored in 
1832, in accordance with the original architecture. 

The Borough of Lambeth adjoins that of Southwark on the east and 
north. The area is 8840 acres, The population in 1841 was 197,412 ; 
in 1851 it was 251,345. It returns two members to _ House of 
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Commons, It contains Lambeth Palace, the Orphan Asylum, Licensed 
Victuallers’ school; the Surrey county jail; the terminus of the 
South-Western railway ; the Victoria Theatre, Astley’s Amphitheatre, 
the Vauxhall Gardens, and the Surrey Zoological Gardens. Lambeth 
Palace, situated near Westminster Bridge, has for several centuries 
been the chief residence of the archbishops of Canterbury. The 
various buildings of which it consists are erected round two courts. 
The outer court is on the western side near the Thames, and the inner 
court on the eastern side of the Hall. The outer court is entered by 
a lofty arched gatehouse flanked by two embattled towers: The 
Lollard’s Tower, which was erected in 1434, and was used a8 a prison 
for heretics till the Reformation, is in the outer court: it is of stotie: 
The was at the top of the tower, The ee was much iijured 
by the Puritans, but has since been rep and some parts have 
recently been rebuilt, 

The Metropolis.—The City and Liberties of London have a muhi- 
cipal government already described, and a limited jurisdiction in 
Southwark. The City of Westminster has a limited jurisdiction 
under a high steward and deputy, a high constable, and 16 burgesses, 
and the Tower is a fortress under a constable, an office which was held 
by the Duke of Wellington at the period of his death, and is now held 
by General Viscount Combermere. With these exveptions the whole 
of the local government of the metropolis is under the management 
of the parishes, by vestries and other public meetings, and by patish 
officers. The parishes of Westminster have been already enumerated. 
Chelsea is noticed separately. [Cuetsea.] Then follow, on the north 
side of the river, proceeding from west to east, the parishes of Keti- 
sington, Paddington, Marylebone, St. Gileg-in-the-Fields, and St. George, 
Bloomsbury (St. Giles’s and St. George's, Bloomsbury, are for many 
purposes united), St. George the Martyr, St. James, Clerketiwell, St, 
Luke, Old-street, St. Mary, Islitigton, Hatkney, Shoredich, Bethnal 
Green, Spitalfields, Whitechapel, Wapping, St. George’s-in-the-East, 
Shadwell, Stepney, Limehouse, and Poplar. On the south side of the 
river, proceeding from west to east, are the parishes of Lambeth, 
Newington, Camberwell, Christ Church, Surrey, the five parishes 
in the ward of Southwark, of St. Saviour, St. Olave, St. John (Horsley- 
down), St. George, and St. Thomas, and then follow the — of 
Bermondsey; Rotherhithe, Deptford, Greenwich, and Lewisham. 

Greatly as the metropolis had increased in extent in the reign of 
Elizabeth, the map of London at that period shows it to have been a 
mere dwarf in comparison with its present gigantic dimensions. All 
to the north and west of the Strand was opén fields and cotintry, as 
well as nearly all the south bank of the river. London Bridge was 
then the only structure of its kind which the metropolis possessed. 
Insignificant as the increase of buildings in Elizabeth’s reign may now 
appear, it was regarded with so much apprehension as well as wonder 
at the time, that the queen issued a proclamation; in 1580, forbidding 
the erection of any but houses of the highest class within 3 miles of 
the city: The same was done by her successor, but in neither case 
had the prohibition much effect; so that by 1666 matiy new districts 
and parishes had been added to the suburbs, Terrible as was the 
calamity which during that year befel the city itself; when hte 
of 13,000 houses and other buildings, including St. Paul’s cathedral, 
were destroyed, it has been attended with much itnprovement in the 
constriction of the streets and houses in the city: 

Within the course of the text hundred years from this date the 
metropolis extended itself considerably to the west and north-west, 
where it became more fashionable to reside; and 116 doubt the fire of 
London Had a great share in this change, for their mansions in the 
city having been destroyed by it, the nobility removed froth that Seat 
of bustle and traffié much earlier than they othetiise might lave 
done. In 1700 Old Bond-street was partly built, but its situation was 
then almost rural, all to the north being fields, lanes, and tncovered 
ground; and many mangioris which aré toW surrounded by buildings 
and streets for a considerable distance, then stood, if not qitite solitary, 
with only a few straggling houses in their neighbourhood ; stich were 
Montague House, which occupied the site of the British Museum, and 
Burlington House, Piccadilly. 

It was not till the beginnitig of the reign of George IIL, when the 
present system of paving and lighting the streets was introduced, that 
the metropolis began to oo on a civilised appearance, by the safety 
and convenience of the public being attended to: Sighs, posta, water- 
spouts, and all similar nuisances and obstriictions wére removed ; 
foot-paths were laid down, and lamps were lit at night. Covent Garden 
Theatre, the first production of Sir R. Smirke, and almust the first 
specimen of the Grecian Doric style in the metropolis; riiay also be 
considered a8 the beginning of a new era in ita architecture ; of rather 
it has so happened that it has been followed by numérous other 
structures and improvements, which have given (at least as far aa they 
extend) quite a different aspect to the town. The first of these 
improvements was the formation of Regent-streetand the Regent's Park. 
These were followed by other improvetnents, tiot only in the street- 
architecture of the west end of the town, but in the reconstiuction of 
several parts of the city. The alterations ovcasiored by the building 
of New London Bridge, and forming approaches to it, have already 
greatly changed that part of the city; and a spatious and handsome 
line of street just opened; called Cannon-street West, connects the 
east end of King William-street with the south side of St, Paul's 


Churchyard: The range of buildings in Princes-street, whith was 
previously a narrow lane, has an imposing air of noble simplicity: 
Moorgate-street, which extends from Princes-street to Finsbury-cireus, 
displays a considerable regularity of desigé, and yet does not offend 


constructed in Gresham- 
street, in Cannon-streét, and on the south side of St: Paul's Churchyard. 


of 12 acres, Russell-square and Belgfavé-sqtiare oceupy 10 acres each. 
The rest occupy from about 7 to 3 acres pri ad if 


‘The mettopolis is now liberally supplied with parks, 


are the Regent's Park and Primrose Hill; on the north-dast the 
Victoria Park; on the south Kennitigton Park has fecéiitly been 
opened to the public, and Battersea Park is in preparation. Cetiie- 
teries also have been formed at Kensall Green, at Highgate, in Falhiiin- 
road, Brompton; at Stoke Newiligton; at Mile End; ab Stepney, at 
Bow, and at Nunhead and Norwood in Surrey. te 

That Lotidon is not Commonly considered as a mantifacturing one 
is owing to the more important aspects-under which it presents itself, 
and not becansé of the absence of matiufacttting industry, Manufiée- 
tures of almost every kind are in fact carried on in the mi d 
upon a scale of great gy ea The largest breweries, distille 
and sugét-refineries in the kirigdoth are in the at 
manufacture of metals in almost every branch is Carried on to &¥ 
extent. Almost every kind of machinery, ftom the smallest 
required by the watchmaker to the most powerful steam-engines; 
made in London. The making of gold and silver articles, of 6 
and surgicil arid other instrumetits, tools of the best quality, and 
musical instruments; gives employment to numerous hands: 
building and its accessory Ovcupatioiis, fope-riaking, maSst-inaking; 
block-making,; anchor-making; &., have always been actively ; 
cuted. There are also nuimerotis chemical works on & scale; 
tanneries, soap-manufactories, potteries, and dye-houses, Cl g of 
all descriptions is made, tot merely for the use of tle inhabitants of 
the metropolis; but for the supply of wealthy persons in various Le 
of the kingdom, and for exportation to the British colonies. i 
metropolis is alao the great workshop of literature, science, and thie 
atts, The number of books priiited atid published in all other ] 
of the hited kingdom is trifling in comparison with what is produ 
ift on The periodical literature is of correspoiding rank and 
magnitude, - : 

It is not possible to state with any pretensions to ace the 
amount of consumption in London, <A considerable part of the f 
and colonial merchandise that passes evefy year through the custom- 


te ony and 
to the prodtice of 
London breweries, distilleries; tanneries, &, A brie good test 
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the consequent acceleration of travelling, and more 

the adoption of ine pt oe and railways, a great and cori 

inéreising qtiahtity of cattle and slaughtered meat is brought for 

of which no accotint is taken, The quatitity of wheat in 

the port affords no evidence of the quantity constimed in the metro- 

owe! much of it being sent into the country. The quantity of coals 
rought into London during 1851 was above 3,500,000 tots. 

Until comparatively a recent period the police of the metropolis was 
very defective; but in 1829 the metropolitan polite was formed, and 
subsequetitly the police of the city of London, The city police has 
jurisdiction only within the city atid liberties, The a 
extends 10 of 12 miles from St. Patil’s to the stitto 


road to thé market; but since the improvement of ore eet and 


and 
a 
It is under the managetnent of two commissioners, and i C 


vi 
18 divisions, each of which is distinguished by a letter, A, B, &e: 

For the ordinary administration of justice, there ate 11 metropolitat 
police-eotirts, besides the two magisterial courts of the city. At Bow- 
stieet police-court thero are three thagistiates, at each of the othets 
two, éxcept at Greenwich atid Woolwich, where there are abn = 
trates for the two courts, and so at Hammersmith and Wand 

Besides the prisons of the city, namely, Newgate, Wh' 8 


to 

métropolis—the Queen's Prison, which incltides the Offenders fetttier! 
confined in the Fleet Prison and thé Marshalsea; the Pentonville 
Prison ; the Coldbath-Fields House of Correction; the Tothill-Fields 
Prison; the Horsetiongérlane of Surtey County Jail; thé Millbank 
Penitentiary; the Clerkenwell House of Detention; the new City 
Prisoti, Holloway; the Brixton House of Correction; atid the Hulks, 
or ship prisons, some of which are moored adjoining the dockyards 
Woolwich, and others at Portsniouth, 

According to the Returns of the Cehsué of 1851 it appears that 


« 
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there were then in the metropolis 1097 places of worship, affording 
sittings for 691,723 car Of these places of worship 458 belonged 
to the Established Church, 161 to In: lependents, 154 to six sections 
of Methodists, 130 to five sections of Baptists, 35 to Roman Catholics, 
23 to Presbyterians, 20 to Mormons, 11 to Jews, 9 to Quakers, 9 to 
of Huntingdon’s Connexion, 6 to 
6 to Irvingites, 3 to Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, 3 to 

ians, 3 to Plymouth Brethren, 2 to Moravians, 2 to the 

rch, and 1 each to Sandemanians, French Protestants, 

German Catholics, Italian Reformers, German Protestant Reformers, 
nd The returns include 
48 isolated congregations,’ The number of Sunday schools was 701, 
6,671 attended Sunday 


The hospitals and other charitable institutions are very numerous, 
Baths and wash-houses, chiefly for the use of the rer classes, 
have recently been established in several parts of the metropolis. In 

banks in London, which will be 
ENT, MIDDLESEX, and Surrey. 

The metropolis is now well lighted with gas, which is supplied by 
8 i 20 gas-making establishments in 
suburbs, and supply daily about 


The sewers of the metropolis, except those of the city and liberties, 
are under a distinct commission appointed by the corporation, 


Surrey, 
Essex, and Kent, or any of them, not more than 12 miles distant in 
a straight line from St. Paul's Cathedral, in the city of London, but 
not being within the city of London or the liberties thereof.” By an 
Act of Parliam 


gines of the metropolis were found insufficient 
for the repression of the fires which 


expense of the varions corm . 
The London Fire Engine Establishment has 17 stations, where engines 
are kept and firem: i 


number of foremen, 
firemen, and extramen, ‘ 

The yearly value of the house property of the metropolis has been 
estimated at about 8,000,002, and the amount of poor-rates at about 


metropolitan post-office consists of two districts, one of a 
of three miles round the general 


wee. per day during 1853 averaged 60,614,328 gallons, of which the 
ew 


round the northern and eastern sides of the metropolis is connected 
I West India Docks, 

On all the main lines of railway the electric telegraph is placed, while 
wires are carried under the pavement of the streets in pipes from the 
Teloonph termini to the central and western offices of the Electric 
to the General 

Post-Office, to Admiralty, and to other public departments, There 
are seven or eight small canals, which are of comparatively little 


ce. 

P NDON. [Cawana. 
_ LONDON N 
, LONDONDERRY, a maritime county of the province of Ulster, in 
Tr is bounded N. by the Atlantic Ocean, E. by the county of 
Lough Neagh, 8. by the county of Tyrone, 
. It lies between 54° 38/and 65° 22’ 


N. lat., 6° 28’ and 7° 24’ Ww. long. In form it is an irregular triangle. 
Tts greatest length from north to south is 404 miles; from east to west, 
34 miles, The area is 810 Square miles, or 518,595 acres, of which 
318,282 acres are arable, 180,709 acres uncultivated, 7718 acres in 
plantations, 1559 acres in towns, and 10,327 acres under water. The 
population in 1831 was 222,012; in 1841 it was 227,174; in 1851 it 
was 191,868, 

Coast-line and Surface.—On a low rocky peninsula, at the extreme 
north-east of the county, is the thriving town of Portrush; and 
nearer the Bann, on an exposed strand running down between low 
headlands of basalt is Port Stewart, a well-built and fashionable 
watering-place, but quite unprovided with shelter for any craft aboye 
the size of a fishing-boat. West of the sand-banks which occur at the 
embouchure of the Bann the coast has a bolder outline, rising in pre- 
cipitous cliffs from the sandy beach. 

The most remarkable feature of the coast-line is the tract which 
extends from the western extremity of the cliffs to the low point of 


noticed in the article Forte, 

Coleraine occupy an irregular semicircle of about 4 miles in radius, 
surrounding Coleraine town, on the eastern side of the Bann. In 
this district the elevations are inconsiderable, 
of the country is tame and bleak. From the Lower Bann, nearly the 
Whole length of its course, the surface gradually rises westward for 
about 10 miles, forming a chain of elevations which bound the yalley 
of that river, Of these heights, which slope with a gentle declivity 
eastward and northward, but ipi 
escarpments towards the west, 
at the northern extremity of the range, which rises abruptly over the 
sandy flat of illi to a height 
9 miles farther south, 1318 feet; Benbradagh, 3 miles S. from Donald’s 


theatrical valiey of Glenshane, the upper or eastern boundary of which 
is formed by Carntogher 

1778 feet, with its subordinate heights of Altwglish, 1261 feet, and 
Tamniarin, 1272 feet, 


land into the yalleys of the rivers Roa and Fanghan. The valley of 
the Roe, especially towards the mouth of the river, forms a rich and 
open country, which under the name of Moyroe, or the plain of the 
Roe, extends westward along the southern shore of Lough Foyle by 


Between the Lower Paughan and the Foyle is a range of undulating 
ground crossed by a valley through which the high road from Dun. 
given is carried. The city of Londonderry occupies a boldly rising 
ground on the bank of the Foyle, along which the county embraces an 
irregular tract, extending from about 4 miles above the city to a mile 
where the river expands into Lough Foyle. The 
length of this outlying portion of the county is 10 miles, and its 
breadth from 1 to 34 miles. It is all arable, and in a good state of 


The Kaughan River, which springs from the northern 
declivities of Sawell, receives numerous rills and streams from the 
surrounding heights, and after skirting the bases of the several moun- 
tains which extend westward and northward to within two miles of 
turn to the north-north-east, and runs 


pursues a northern course to Lough Foyle, which it enters by a sharp 
turn to the west, immediately under the base of Benyevenagh. The 
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Benbradagh. The Clady joins the Bann at Portglenone. South of 
this the drainage of the county is towards h Neagh, through the 
rivers Mayola and Ballinderry, the latter of which forms part of the 
county boundary on this side. 

The roads throughout the county are in general excellent. The 
immediate valley of the Bann, and the district of Lough Neagh in 
particular, are closely intersected with lines of communication. The 
western district is not so well opened. The chief lines here are those 
connecting Newtownlimavady, by the southern shore of Lough Foyle 
and the valley of the Lower Faughan, with Londonderry, and that 
which runs by the Upper Faughan from Dungiven to the same place. 
The valley of the Roe is well provided with roads, which extend 
prem f by Banagher to Clady, giving ample means of communi- 
cation to the country between the heads of the rivers Roe an 
a, a The communication southward is chiefly by the valley of 
the Foyle on one side, and by the head of the valley of Ballynascreen 
on the other. Besides these there are several passes from Tyrone into 
Londonderry among the mountain groups which lie between these 
points. A line of railway connects Londonderry city with Coleraine. 
The railway from the city of Londonderry to Enniskillen runs along 
the left bank of the Foyle till it crosses the river a little beyond the 
boundary of the county. 

Geology.—The basaltic tract corresponds in all respects to the 
remainder of the field on the opposite side of the Bann [AntTRIM], 
except that the dip of the strata is reversed; the surface, and the 
masses which compose it, on the Londonderry side of the Bann dipping 
towards the north-east, whereas their direction on the Antrim side is 
nearly to the south-west. The basalt, asin Antrim, attains its greatest 
thickness at the northern extremity of the field, the cap of Benyeve- 
nagh measuring upwards of 900 feet. Chalk, lias, limestone, and red- 
sandstone, succeed in descending order (one or more of the members 
being Swanently absent), and constitute the remainder of the system, 
which throughout reposes immediately on the primitive rock. The 
geological structure of the district may thus be described as a floor of 
primitive rock overlaid in part by a field of secondary formations, 
ros ae by basalt, The boundary-line is marked by the abrupt 
leclivities forming the eastern limit of the valley of the Ree; from 
the southern yojearg fy this range it passes across the Mayola River 
to the east of Slieve ion, and so to Lough Neagh, on the opposite 
side of which it re-appears at the mouth of the Glenavy River. The 


main constituent of the rest of the county is mica-slate. This rock |* 


covers about 450 square statute miles of the surface of Londonderry. 
In general the line of demarcation between it and the red-sandstone, 
which is the most prominent member of the secondary field, is well 
defined, One mass however, that of Coolcoscrahan Mountain, which 
rises nearly 1300 feet above the level of the sea, is wholly composed 
of this rock, although almost surrounded by the advanced basaltic 
heights of Craignashock and Benbradagh. Upwards of two-thirds of 
the inica-slate of this district belong to the talcose variety. Primitive 
limestone is of frequent occurrence throughout this field, Ata height 
of 800 feet above the sea, on the north-west side of Carntogher Moun- 
tain, it is found with veins of coloured spar, quartz, and green chlorite. 
It also occurs near Dungiven and Claudy. On the east side of Slieve 
Gallion there is a granular limestone, which contains quantities of 
crystallised hornblende. Hornblende slate is found at several places 
in the valley of the Roe; a bed, 400 yards in extent, occurs near the 
old church of Dungiven, where it runs parallel to the bed of primitive 
limestone above mentioned, The structure of the south-eastern 
extremity of the county is more complex. Slieve Gallion, besides 
having a cap of basalt, with the usual underlying formations, exhibits 
towards its base beds of sienite in connection with porphyry. On 
the north-west side the sienite verges into mstone. Several masses 
of greenstone, unconnected with the tabular basalt of the summit, also 
crop out on the east side of the mountain. All along the western 
verge of the basaltic region the red-sandstone, which forms the lowest 
member of the field, projects beyond the superior strata in a belt 
varying from one to two miles in breadth. This is the surface rock 
of the eastern valley of the Roe, from the head of which it sweeps 
across the opening of the valley of Ballinderry, and so between Slieve 
Gallion and the line of basalt into Tyrone. A detached patch of 
stratified limestone occurs near the outer edge of the sandstone field 
at Desartmartin. There are no mines worked in this county. 

Climate, Soil, and Produce-—The climate is comparatively moist 
and cold. The soil of that part of the valley of the Bann where the 
subsoil is hard basalt, consists for the most part of a rusty loose grit, 
without sufficient strength or cohesion for wheat crops. Numerous 
tracts of bog, interspersed with shallow pools, and frequently separated 
BY cTagsy knolls of basalt, are scattered over this part of the county. 

re are however tracts of good land along the banks of ‘the several 
rivers which traverse the district, and especially at their junctions. 
A tract of rich open country, which extends southward into Tyrone, 
is the most extensive tract of good ground in the county, Beyond 
the eastern terrace which bounds the valley above Newtownlimavady 
commences a tract of red-clay, arising from the decomposition of the 
sandstone, which at this side forms the surface-rock up to the imme- 
diate acclivities of the mountains, This clay contains extensive beds 
of marl, and with treatment bears excellent grain crops. The 
schistose district, lying between the valleys of the Roe and Faughan, 


is to a great extent moory and mountainous. The valleys of Faughan 


Vale and Muff Glen, southward from the open tract the 
margin of Lough Foyle into the schistose region, have good s of 
fertile land. the main valley of the Faughan River are gravel 
terraces reaching back to the schistose region at each side. These are 
well cultivated. The best improved ions of the county are the 
district of Lough Neagh, the valley of the Roo, the valley of the 
Faughan, including the coast of Lough Foyle, between the embou- 
chures of these rivers, and the immediate vicinity of Londonderry on 
both sides of the Foyle. 
The progress of agriculture in this co has been materi 

forwarded by the establishment of an agricultural school near M) 
by the Company of Grocers of London, who here hold large estates 


da] under the crown. There are 172 acres of land attached to the school 


for experimental farming; a classical school is likewise 

with the establishment, In 1853 there were under c: in the coun’ 
174,887 acres, of which 2163 acres grew wheat; 88,176 oats; 2: 
barley, bere, rye, peas and beans ; 29,749 potatoes; 12,231 5 
1735 mangel-wurzel, carrots, vetches, and other green crops; 19,219 
flax; and 19,324 acres meadow and clover. The plantations in 1841 
covered 11,291 acres, yielding oak, ash, elm, birch, pine, &e, In 1852 
on 17,487 holdings, there were 19,640 horses; 400 mules and asses; 
92,182 cattle; 23,343 sheep; 22,421 pigs; 2518 goats; and 229,801 
poultry. The total value of the live stock here enumerated was 
estimated at 817,108U. yj 

The manufacture and bleaching of linen is the staple trade of the 
county. The most extensive bleach-greens lie along the rivers Roe and 
Faughan: on the Faughan there is abundant water-power, and 
numerous sites are admirably calculated for this branch of the manu- 
facture, The export and import trade of the county is carried on at 
the ports of Londonderry city and Portrush, the latter the 
sea-port of Coleraine, The county is chiefly in the diocese of 
with portions in the dioceses of Armagh and Connor. It is divided 
into four baronies—Coleraine, Kennaght, Loughinsholin, and Tir- 
keeran—and two liberties, Londonderry and Coleraine, which include 
the city and town of these names. The principal towns are— 
Lonponperry City, CoLERAINE, NEWTOWNLIMAVADY, and MAGHERA- 
FELT, which are noticed under their respective titles. The other more 
important places are the following, with the population of each 
1851 :— “iad 

Castle-D. , population 663, situated on the Mayola River, con- 
tains some good dwelling-houses, a chapel of ease, and a Presbyterian 
meeting-house. The inhabitants are employed in the linen manufac- 
ture, A monthly market is held on Saturday; fairs are held four 
times in the year. The mansion and demesne of Castle-Dawson, the 
property of the Right Hon. G, R. Dawson, are on the opposite side of 
the river. ¥ 

Dungiven, population 917, a market- and post-town, situated on the 
river Roe, 15 miles E.S.E. from Londonderry, consists principally of a 
long straggling street built on a ridge of red-sandstone, and contains 
a church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a Presbyterian meeting-house, and 
a dispensary, At the head of the town are the remains of a castle 
and bawn built in 1618 by the Skinners’ Company, to whom the 
belongs. Onthe right bank of the river, on a rock rising 200 feet from 
the stream, are the picturesque ruins of the abbey-church, supposed 
to have been founded in 1100, and containing a richly-sculptured 
altar-tomb of a chief of the O’Kanes, The village is chiefly remark- 
able for its romantic site, being surrounded by some of the principal 
heights of the county, with Benbradagh as chief. Fairs are held on 
May 25th and October 25th. A mhirket is held on Saturday. 3 

Garvagh, population 785, a market- and post-town, distant 11 miles 
S. from Coleraine, is a neat little town, containing a parish church, a 
Roman Catholic chapel, a Presbyterian meeting-house, several schools, 
and a district dispensary, A market is held on Friday, and fairs are 
held on May 23rd, July 26th, and November 5th. 

Kiirea, population 993, a market- and post-town, is situated near the 
river Bann on its left bank, distant 114 miles from Coleraine. The 
place has been much improved by its proprietors, the Mercers’ Com- 
pany, who have built a market-house, a public school, a police barrack, 
and a hotel, and have also constructed new roads. Linen-weaving 
employs some of the inhabitants, A fair is held on October 10th, 

Maghera, 5 eR 1162, a market- and post-town, distant 24} 
miles §.E. by E. from, Londonderry, contains a parish church, two 
Presbyterian meeting-houses, a district dispensary, and a petty sessions 
house, in which a court is held every alternate Saturday, The market 
is ‘held on Tuesday, and fairs are held on the last Tuesday of ey: 
month, In the town are some interesting ruins of the old 
church, ‘ 

Moneymore, population 781, a market- and post-town, about 39 miles 
8.E, from Londonderry, is distinguished by an appearance of neatness 
and comfort, and contains various places of worship, a court house, 
market-house, linen-hall, a district dispensary, and numerous hand- 
some dwelling-houses, The Drapers’ Company of London, to whom 
it belongs, have liberally aided in the improvement of the town and 
neighbourhood. There is a considerable trade in linen. A corn- 
a is held weekly on Monday, and a fair on the 21st of every 
mont! 


Port Stewart, a small town on the coast, about 25 miles N.E. from 
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Londonderry, contains a church, a Presbyterian meeting-house, a 
district dispensary, and several handsome dwelling-houses. There is 
a harbour with accommodation for small craft. Pleasantly situated 


on the coast, the town is a favourite resort in summer, and is steadily 


‘History — Antiquitiez—At the most remote period the ona 
appears to been by the septs of O’ Loughlin and O’Nei 
Sereiaiat Alia telbe: of O'Cahan, who held the eastern and catitral dis. 
tricts, was tributary. After the arrival of the English in 1197, John 
de Courcy invaded the country of O’Cahan, and seized Derry, but was 

by Hugh O'Neill to abandon his conquest. An English 


ed . 
om a was established at Coleraine, and grants appear to have been 


made and inquisitions to have been taken in Derry in the regular 
manner; and in the patent roll of the 20th Edward II. is an entry of 
the appointment of Robert Savage to be sheriff of the county of 
Coulrath, or Coleraine, as O'Cahan’s country was then called. After 
the great revolt of the O’ Neills in 1333, the native Irish held possession 
of the county until the middle of the 16th century. In 1600 Sir Henry 
Dockwra, with a force of 4000 foot and 200 horse, arrived in the river 
Foyle, and made the commencement of a permanent settlement by 
the construction of three forts. The rebellion of Sir Cahir O’Dogherty 
in 1608, and the flight of Tyrone and O’Donnell in the enact eu 
left the entire of this and five other counties at the disposal of the 
crown. In 1609 the king granted on certain conditions the forfeited 
lands in this county to the corporation of London, who still retain 
possession of them. For the m: t of these estates the common 
council elect a body of twenty-six, consisting of a governor, deputy- 
governor, and assistants, of whom one-half retire every year. 

In 1619 this body was incorporated by royal charter, and their 
estates erected into one county, to be called the county of London- 
derry. The corporation, which is generally known as the Irish Society, 
still exists as constituted under the charter granted by Charles II. after 
the restoration. The division of the county took Brae immediately 


after the of the first charter. e several city companies 
had portions of county assigned to their management, and the 
lands not assigned to the companies still belong to the society. The 


? 


introduction of the new colony changed the entire face of the coun’ 
which up to this period had been one of the most desolate tracts 
Ireland. Artisans in the chief branches of trade and manufacture 
were brought over by the companies, and habits of industry and 
independence became fixed among the population. The native Irish, 
returning by degrees, have increased so far as nearly to equal in 
number the descendants of the settlers. 
There are some remains of a Cyclopean 


so-called druidical remains, of which the largest is at Slaught-Manus. 
Artificial caves and tumuli are frequent. The only military edifices 
remaining are the castles of Kiloloo, Dungiven, Salterstown, and 
Muff, erected by the Londoners. The old abbey of Dungiven, which 
oceupies a romantic site on a rock rining 200 feet above the bed of 
the river Roe, was built in 1100 Beco, and contains several 
well-sculptured monuments of that family. 

esi fle represented in the ye Parliament by two 
members for the county, and one each for Londonderry city and the 
borough of Coleraine. The assizes are held at Londonderry : quarter 
sessions there and at Coleraine, Magherafelt, and Newtownlimavady : 
towns there are bridewells. Petty sessions are held in 
12 places. The county prison and the county infirmary are in Lond 


the vicinity, grew up around a monastery founded by St. Columb, in 
546. During the first few centuries, its progress was repeatedly 
checked by fire, and by the ravages of the Danes and the neighbouring 
Trish chiefs. In 1198 it was taken by the English under De Courey. 
After a series of disasters, the place was occupied by a garrison in 
1566, during the rebellion of the Earl of Tyrone. Two years later, 
the greater part of the town and fort was destroyed by the explosion 
of a powder magazine, when the ison was withdrawn. Sir Henry 
Doewra arriving with a force in 1600, rebuilt the fort. In 
1608 Sir Cahir O’Dogherty surprised the fort, put the garrison to the 
sword, and burned a great part of the town. A few years after the 
modern city was founded by the London companies, who obtained a 
grant of the place in 1613. The walls were then built in their present 
extent, the cathedral and some other public buildings were completed, 
and the town rapidly advanced till 1637, when their charter was 
cancelled. The gates of the city were closed against the troops of 
James II. in December 1688, The famous siege of Derry followed. 
On the 18th of April 1690, James advanced —— the city, and 
conducted the operations in person during 11 On the 1st of 
August the siege was hastily raised, on the arrival of a victualling 
ship, which having escaped the fire of the batteries, and broken 
through the boom drawn across the river, introduced supplies to the 
famished inhabitants. After this siege the city gradually recovered 
from all its disasters, and steadily advanced towards its present extent 
and prosperity. 

The town is built on the summit and sides, and around the base 
of an oval hill, rising 119 feet above high water, on the left bank of 
the Foyle. The city within the walls (which are still entire and form 
an agreeable promenade) is traversed by four leading streets which 
extend at right angles from a square in the centre, called the Diamond, 
to the four gates. The street between the eastern and western gates 
stretches above half a mile further to the west with branches on 
either side. The city is lighted with gas, well paved, and supplied 
with water from reservoirs on the eastern side of the river. 

The cathedral, which is also the parish church of Templemore, 
stands on the summit of the hill. It is a handsome building with a 
tower, from which an elegant spire rises to the height of 179 feet. 
= was completed in 1633, but has been considerably Kael 

requent repairs. The bishop’s palace, a plain substanti A 
occupies the site of an old Aaxenintan convent, Besides the veal 
church there are a chapel of ease and a Free church, two Roman 
Catholic chapels, six Presbyterian, one Independent, and two Methodist 
meeting-houses. The Endowed schools are—Gwyn’s charitable insti- 
tution, established in 1833, for the support and education of male 
orphan children of the city and liberties ; it has an income of 18707. 
geet and about 120 boys under training; the Diocesan and 
Grammar school, or Foyle college, a spacious and handsome 
building near the river to the north of the city, with a yearly income 
of 280/. from the Irish Society of London, and 60 scholars in 1852, 
of whom 6 were free; the Parish or Poor school, founded in 1812 b 
Bishop Knox, and endowed by Erasmus Smith; an Infant school, 
and a National school, besides some others aided by the Irish Society. 
There is a mechanics institute with a library attached. In the centre 
of the square is the Corporation Hall or Town House, a large bees] 
with a circular front and a cupola, occupying the site of that whi 
was destroyed during the siege. Between the cathedral and bishop’s 
palace is the court-house, a very handsome edifice with a e of 
126 feet, consisting of an Ionic portico of four columns, and of wings 
adorned with Doric pilasters, and surmounted by statues of Peace 


derry, as also the district lunatic asylum for Donegal, Londonderry, 
and Tyrone counties, to which the county of is entitled 
send 69 patients. There are fever hospitals at Coleraine and 
, and 23 dispensaries in various of the county. 
are established in Londonderry, Coleraine, and Newtown- 
limavady ; the amount owing to depositors on November 20th 1853 
was 70,1102. 6s. The county is within the military district of Belfast ; 
and there are barracks in Lond , where also the staff of the 
county militia is stationed. The head-quarters of the constabulary 

, consisting of 106 men, officers included, are at Coleraine; those 
of the 4 districts, comprising 18 stations, are at Coleraine, London- 
<r hey cee and Newtownlimavady. There are 2 stations of 
the guard, at Down Hill and Port Stewart, and 2 stations of the 
revenue police, at Dra: wn and Learmont. In September, 1852, 
there were 177 National schools, attended by 6899 male and 6063 


children. 
LONDONDERRY, Ireland, the capital of the county of London- 
derry, a city and sea-port, a municipal and parliamen borough, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the river Foyle, 
ly in the barony of Tirkeeran, but chiefly in that of London- 
derry, in 54° 59’ N. lat., 7° 19’ W. long., distant 144 miles N.N.W. 
from Dublin by road. The borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 
18 councillors, of whom one is mayor, and returns one member to 
the Imperial Parliament. The lation of the city in 1851 was 
19,888, besides 591 inmates of the workhouse. Londonderry Poor- 
Law Union comprises 22 electoral divisions, with an area of 139,178 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 62,241, . 
The town, anciently called Derry Calgach from an oak grown in 


and Justi The building was commenced in 1813, and cost above 
80,0007. Bishop’s gate is a triumphal arch, erected in 1789, the 

tenary of the ing of the gates, at the raising of the siege, 
Near it on the central western bastion is a monument 90 feet high, 
consisting of a fluted Doric column, with a statue of the Rev. George 
Walker, governor of the city during the siege in 1689. To the west 
of this wall is the county jail, a very spacious and strong building, 
The crown prison stands a few yards apart. Outside the walls, to 
the east of the city, and facing the river, is the custom-house, a 
hollow square of buildings, 170 feet by 130 feet. Among other public 
buildings are the district lunatic asylum, the county infirmary and 
fever hospital, and a district pc ter’ & Among the charitable 
institutions are :—the mendicity house ; the poor shop, established in 
1821 to provide the indigent with clothing and bedding at prime 
cost; and the ladies’ penny society for the relief of sick and indigent 
room-keepers ; a charitable loan-fund, and a penitentiary for females, 
A savings bank has been in operation since 1815. 

The river is here crossed by a wooden bridge 1068 feet long by 
40 feet broad, connecting the city with the ite suburb of Water- 
side. For the upper navigation of the Foyle it is divided by a swing- 
bridge, the machinery of which, in turning the platform, acts upon 
the pipes by which water and are conveyed across the river. The. 
port formed by the river, which here expands into a spacious estuary, 
is under the jurisdiction of the Irish Society, who appoint a vice- 
admiral over it, and the Lough and adjacent coast. It is also in 
charge of a board of ballast commissioners, under whose control are- 
harbour, pilot, and ballast masters, with 29 pilots. The quays extend’ 
northward from the bridge above half a mile. A ship-yard, with 
patent slip attached, admits vessels of 800 tons, There is a ship-, 
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building yard on the strand. The greatest depth of water in the port 
at low water is 31 feet, and 12 to 14 feet at the quays. Vessels of 
500 tons can discharge at the quays. The number and tonnage of 
vessels registered as belonging to the port on December 31st 1853 
were :—Sailing vessels, under 50 tons 10, tonnage 256; above 50 tons 
14, tonnage 4171; and 7 steam-vessels of 1464 tons. The returns of 
vessels entered and cleared at the port during 1853 were as follows :— 
Coasting trade, inwards, sailing-vessels 585, tonnage 39,000; steam- 
vessels 468, tonnage 148,815 ; outwards, sailing-vessels 256, tonnage 
15,820; steam-vessels 464, tonnage 146,693, In the colonial and 
trade there entered 173 vessels of 35,791 tons, and cleared 
$1 vessels of 22,220 tons, The customs duties of the port in 1852 
amounted to 116,799, 
In the city are two flax spinning-mills and several flour-mills, three ) 
i ree breweries, several rope-walks, one foundry, and five 
tan-yards: near it is an extensive salmon fishery, Assizes for the 
county, and quarter and petty sessions are held in the city. Fairs are 
held 1 ona 17th, September 4th, and October 17th, and markets daily 
= visions; on Wednesday and Saturday for grain, and on Thursday 


LONGFORD, an inland county of the province of Leinster, in 
Treland, lies between 53° 29’ and 53° 56’ N. lat., 7° 19’ and 7° 56’ 
W. long., and is bounded N, by the counties of Leitrim and Cavan, 
E, and 8, by the county of Westmeath, and W. by the county of 
Roscommon. Its greatest length from north to south is 29 miles, from 
east to west 22 miles. The area comprises 269,409 acres, of which 
191,823 are arable, 58,937 acres uncultivated, 4610 acres in planta- 
tions, 364 acres in towns, and 13,675 acres under water. The population 
in 1841 was 115,491, in 1851 it was 83,250, 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communications.—The southern half of 
the county consists of 8 low table-land, inclining gently on the east 
and south towards the valley of the Inney, and bordered on the west 
by the flat and boggy shore of Lough Ree. In this division the only 
considerable eminence is Slieve Gauldry, which rises about 6 miles 
south-east of the town of Longford to a height of 650 feet. North 
of the table-land the county is traversed from east to west by the 
valley of the Camlin, a well-improved tract, the southern ‘slope of 
which is diversified by numerous seats and well-planted demesnes, 
The opposite bank rises on the east into a slightly elevated district, 
which slopes northward along the shore of Lough Gownagh to the 
basin of the Erne; on the west it is overlooked by the pastoral hills 
of the Clonhugh range, which extends about 10 miles in a south- 
westerly direction, varying from 686 feet, the height of Crott Hill on 
the north-east to 912 feet, the height of Cairn Clonhugh near the 
opposite extremity. North of this range the moorish district of 
Drumlish spreads between Lough Gownagh and the limits of the 
county. From the western termination of the range to the Shannon 
there is an open fertile tract bounded towards the river by the planta- 
tions of Castle Forbes, the seat of the Earl of Granard. 

Except a few streams that fall into Lough Gownagh, the whole 
drainage of the county is towards the Shannon, That river with its 

indings forms a boundary-line of about 50 miles, Near its first 
contact with the county it spreads into Lough Forbes, a small lake 
three miles long by a mile and a half in its widest part, and is there 
joined by the Rinn, a considerable stream that flows south out of 
Leitrim, Two miles below the lough is the confluence of the Camlin, 
which rises near the eastern boundary, and flows in a westerly direction 
with a winding course of above 20 miles, passing through Longford 
town. About -way in its course along the county the Shannon 
expands into Longh Ree, an extensive lake, strikingly diversified by 
deep bays, rugged headlands, and numerous islands, The shores of 
Lough Ree are subject to extensive inundations in consequence of the 
rising of its waters in winter to an average height of 7 feet above the 
summer level, An inlet running 4 miles eastward along the southern 
limit of the county receives the waters of the Inney, which rises in 
Cavan, and next to the river Suck is the largest tributary of the 
Shannon. Many small lakes diversify the surface of the county; but 
Longford derives its chief advantage from the river Shannon, which 
connects the county with the important line of navigation extending 
from Lough Allen to the city of Limerick, ‘This line again has a 
connection through Longford with the city of Dublin. The Royal 
Canal enters the county near its southern extremity, and after con- 
tinuing its course in a westerly direction to the vicinity of Ballymahon 
passes north by west to the Shannon at Rick d harbour, where on 
the Cloondara island, which is formed by the two branches of the 
Camlin, are the canal docks, basins, and warehouses, The county is 
generally provided with good lines of road. 

Geology and Mineralogy.—The southern half of the county consists 
of the stratified limestone of the central plain of Ireland. e other 
division is a continuation of the clay-slate of the grauwacke forma- 
tion of Cavan, These two fields are separated at their western extre- 


mity by a belt of yellow-sandstone and conglomerate, which projects 
from @ small tract in the south of Leitrim. A patch of sandstone 
crosses the bed of the Inney and spreads round Ballymahon. Another 
forms the mass of Slieve Gauldry, and stretches to the vicinity of the | 
town of Longford. Along the south and south-east border of the | 
county are quantities of fine calcareous sand and marl. Marly 

clay in beds from 1 foot to 10 feet thick underlies many of the boggy 


depth of 30 feet. Marble erates 4 
polish is raised in the vicinity 
associated 


with coal-shale and lead- 


general, The soil of the boggy district of Lo: is inferior, 
over the rest of the limestone plait three ich vguable mul 
which produces heavy grain crops and the finest The northern 
Givinion of tha counts & shjelie Gertie 4a penta tot 


erop 82,544 acres, of which 1166 acres grew wheat, 40,952 acres oats, 
O67 hanes, bere, rye, peas, and beans, 15,576 = 2810 turnips, 
mangel-wurzel, carrots, parsnips, vetches, and other 

La oan flax, a — acres meadow ere. clove.” 1841 the 
P tions cove acres, growing - beech, fir, 
fruit-trees, &c, In 1852 on 8269 holdings there were 6523. ; 
3006 mules and asses, 40,495 head of cattle, 19,102 ee ee 
8014 goats, and 138,294 head of poultry. The total of the 
stock enumerated was estimated at 363,802/, 

Divisions and Towns.—Vhe county of Longford is in the Ardagh 
diocese, with a small portion in Meath. It is divided into 6 a 
Ardagh, Granard, Longford, Moydow, Rathcline, and Shrule, — y 
principal towns are Loncrorp, Grawarp, and BALLyManon, which 
are noticed under their respective titles. The following towns and 
villages, with the population of each in 1851, may be mentioned. 
Ardagh, 54 miles S.E, by E. from Longford, containing a parish 
church and a Roman ic chapel, is remarkable only as 
name to an Episcopalian and a Roman Catholic diocese An is 
said to have been founded and the see to have been established 
St. Patrick about the year 454. Fairs are held April 5th, and 
26th. The population of Ardagh was returned in 1841 as 165; bi 
in the Returns of the Census of 1851 the place is returned as without 
inhabitants. Drumlisk, population 400, situated in a bleak and 
barren district, about 44 miles N.E. from Newtown-Forbes, contains 
an Mer adr siege Catholic chapel. A market is held weekly 
on Tuesdays from October to March inclusive. 
population 817, a village 6} miles E. by S. from Longford, the residence 
of the Edgeworth family, and beautified by the family mansion and 
its highly improved demesne. It contains a parish church, a Roman 
Catholic chapel, and a school for the education of the sons of the 
Established Clergy. There are a National and some other schools, a 
loan-fund, and a district dispensary. Fairs are held six times a year 
Keenagh, population 244, a village 9 miles S. from g 
achurch and a Methodist chapel, a district dispensary and a loan- 
fund. A fair is held on October 10th. In the neighbourhood are the 
mansion-house and well-kept demesne of Mosstown, with the ruins of 
Mosstown Castle. Killashee, population 198, a village 5 miles S.W. 
from Longford, containing an Episcopal church, and chapels for Roman 
Catholics and Methodists, It isa station on the Royal Canal, which here 
sends off a branch of 6 miles to the town of Longford. Large quantities 
of dairy and agricultural produce from the surrounding country are 
shipped at the village. Where is a loan-fund. Fairs are held four 
times in the year. Lanesborough, population 201, a market- and post- 
town situated on the left bank of the Shannon, at the head of L 
Ree, 10 miles 8. W. from Longford, contains a church, a Roman 
chapel, a district dispanery) and a police station. The Dublin road here 
crosses the Shannon by a bridge of 9 arches, under one of which a lateral 
cut with a small basin continues the river navigation. There is a con- 
siderable corn-market. A fair is held on February 12th. Newtown- 
Forbes, population 331, a small post-town 2} miles N.N.W. from 
Longford, contains a church, a Roman Catholic chapel, and a Methodist 
meeting-house, A court of sessions is held every alternate 
Tuesday. Fairs are held on Easter Tuesday, September 4th, and 
October 31st. : 

The county returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. The 
assizes are held at Longford, where are the county prison and the 
county infirmary. Quarter sessions are held at Lon, Ballymahon, 
and Granard ; each of these towns is also the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
Petty sessions are held in 11 places. The county is within the mi 
district of Dublin, The staff of the county militia is stationed at 
Newtown-Forbes, The constabulary force, consisting of 202 men and 
officers, has its head-quarters at Longford. The county is divided 
into five police districts, comprising 29 stations; the districts are 
Longford, Killashee, Ballymahon, Drumlish, and Granard. In Sep- 
tember 1852 there were 57 National schools in operation, attended by 
3883 male and $111 female children. : 

History _ dtr eich territory at hey —a the 
county of Longford was originally a portion of the kingdom 9 
and as such was included in the grant of Meath by king Henry IL. 
Hugh de Lacy, The district was erected into a separate county 
the 11th of Elizabeth. In 1615, a commission was appointed 
inquisition taken, by which it was found that, under a proviso in 
grant of Elizabeth, the crown was entitled to take possession of this 
territory by virtue of the act of absentees. A commission i 
consequence issued empowering the Lord Deputy and others 
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a] to have been seized back by 
except Castle and Castle-Forbes. The confiscations which 
ensued éxtended over nearly the entire county, and introduced a 


nearly new 
The remains eee considerable 
bouring rampart of 
Gownagh, a distance 


founded here, about 540, by St. Dermid. The Lo 
1205, built an abbey at Granard in honour of the Virgin, which was 
rifled by the Scots, under Edward Bruce, in 1315. The abbey at 
Longford was one of Patrick's fotindations. O’Farrel, pritice of Annaly, 
founded # very fiite monastery on the site of this dbbey in 1400. The 
church of the friars is now the parish church. Ab was 
atiothe? rich foundation of the same family. In Lough Ree, besides 
the seven churches of Inch-Clorin, were the monasteries of All Saints, 
founded by St. Kieran in 544, and Innisbofin, founded by a nephéw 
There ainli of tll th precedi “bisa f the religio per A 
are Q e ng, as also of the jous 
of Moydow, Clonébron, Clone, Derg, and Innismore, a foundation of 
Columba’s of ah island in Lough Gownagh. A few castles are 
ly standing; the principal ones are at Castle-Forbes, 
Tenallick, Castlecor, Rathcline, and Ballymahon, 
LONGFORD, the capital of the ie) of Longford, Ireland, a 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated 


with a of six Ionic coluumné, and a tower nearly 
are in the town chapels for Presbytéetians and 
é eotinty court-hotise, the county jail, and the cavalry 
barracks. A branch of the Royal comes to Lotig- 
ee, At the Carial basin there is a fine market-ho' 

An extensive corm-trade is carrie 
pha aré corn-mills and storehouses, taiyards, and a brewery. 
assizes for the tn Rach ge apg are held in Longford. 
We y and Saturday, and fairs on June 10th 

and Oétober ‘ 


LONG ISL . [Banamas; New YorRr.] 
LONGNOR. [Starrorpsutre.] 
LONGOBACO. [C 
LONGPORT. APPORDSHINE. ] 
berland, a market-town atid the seat of a Poor- 
parish of Arthutet, is situated neaf the border of 
N. lat., 2° 56’ W. long., distant 9 miles N. by W. 
niles N.N.W. from London. The population 
of thé town ini 1851 was 2142. The living is a in the arch- 
11 pares and comnusht wan ti of ag ery rs 
14 patishes 2 an area 0 acres, and a popu- 
in 1851 of 9608 "The strests of Lotigtown are asd 
Charch of Beotland,» shape vt the Unieed Prabyterion Church, ex 
r a f jurch, an 
old Endowed school, and a ptiblic room for the United 
Ordet of Mechanies. A bobbin-mill gives some eniployinetit, and a 
little haridlodih weaving is carried on, The cofti-miarket is on Thurs- 
day; on Raa market is held for bacon and butter. Fairs are 
held at Whitstntide aiid at Martinmas, Netherby Hall, the seat of 
Sir James Graliam, Batt, is pleatantly situated on the banks of the 
Esk, abotit two imiles from on 
(ONaWy, OSELLE. ] 
LONS-LE-SAULNIER. [JurA.] 
HOO ISLANDS. inou-Kikov IstANvs.] 
ot Rohl and WEST. (Cornwatt.] 
P, BE. [TtRr«stay.] 
LORCA, [Murcta. ; 

LORETO. [Apnozz0; Caraprtas; MackkaTA.] 

LORGUES, [Van.] 

LO/RIENT, a Lae adhd of France, sititated at thé confliienee 

f the Scorf and the ; iit the departinenit of Morbihan, stands iti 
44 45" N. lat., 3° 21’ 87" W. long., 266 miles W. by 8. from Paria, 
atid has 22,561 ibhabitatits in the cotnmune. 

The town is of tmotlern origit. In 1666 Lowis XIV. granted 
mission to tlie French India Company to establish magazities and docks 
for building vessels on a part of the Bay of St.-Louis, the name given 
to the of the Blayet. The establishment thus formed, which 

in the possession of the company till 1770, is now in the 
of government, From the company’s establishment the place 


took the title of Port de L’Orient (Port of the East), In 1720 the 
building of the town was commenced; in 1738 the inhabitants 
amounted to 14,000, and in that year the town was incorporated. The 
India Company had previously established here their annual sale of 
Chinese and Indian commodities. In 1744 the town was fortified. 
The English landed and made a sudden attack upon the town in 
1746; but it was bravely defended by the Count de Tinteniac, a 
Breton nobleman, who came to the assistance of the bewildered towns- 
folk with a few hundred men, and the English finally withdrew to 
their ships. During the long wars of the revolution the commerce 
and population of the town declined, but since the peace of 1815 
commerce has been gradually resuming its former activity. 

The town is well laid out, with wide, straight, well-paved, and 
clean streets; the houses are well built, and there are several pleasant 
protnenades. The bridge over the Scorf, the quays, the theatre, the 
abattoir, and the covered meat and fish markets, are the public 
buildings most entitled to notice. The port is on the east side of the 
town, from which it is walled off: its length is nearly 4000 feet; its 
breadth nearly 2000 feet: The imperial dockyard is one of the 
finest in the empire; there are slips for laying dowi 30 vessels of 
war at a time. Both steamers and sailing-vessels of the largest si 
are turned out of the dockyard of Lorient. Among the most remark- 
able objects connected with the dockyard are—the machinery for fixing 
the masts; the basin for ships under repair; the block-manufactory, 
worked by steam ; the arsenal; the bagne, in which soldiers are con- 
fined for insubordination; the handsome artillery barracks, capable of 
accommodating 1800 men; the school of naval artillery, with i 
library, museums, and drawing-hall; the apartments and gardens o: 
the maritime prefect; and the offices of the variotis departments of 
the public pried i There is an observatory, or signal-tower, built on 
an eminence south of the harbout, from which vessels can be discerned 
30 miles out at sea, The height of the observatory is 194 feet above 
the sea-level, andl 131 feet above its base. The Place-Royale is well 
built and platited with lime-trees. In the market-place is a grani 
column surmounted by a statue of a brave French naval officer nam 
Bissdri, who was appoititéd to command a prize taken from Greeks in 
the Archipelago, and blew it up rather than surrender it to the pirates, 
who subsequently attacked him in superior force. ; 

Besides the national establishments connected with the imperi 
dockyard, Lorient has manufactures of hats, linens, braid, and pottery; 
the trade in wine, brandy, flour, wax, honey, salt, butter, corn, pro- 
visions, lead, iron, hardware, and manufactured goods, is still important. 
The sardine fishery is actively carried on; Vessels sail from Lorient 
to the principal ports of Europe, America, and the West Indies. 

About a mile from the arsenal, on the bank of the Scorf, is a 
feo azine; ahd a mile west, an exercise-ground for the artil- 
ery. An hospital is erected on the island of §St.-Michel, in the 
roadstead. ‘ 

Lorient is the chief town of an arrondissement, the head-quarters 
of & maritiine préfecttre, and a fortress of the third class. Tt has 
tribunals of first instance and of comimerce, ah exchange, a naval 
school, a cominunal college, a custom-house, and several other govern- 
ment offices, The fortifications of this towh are in good condition, 
The eriyirons are exceedingly well cultivated. 

LORIOL, [Dréme.] 

LORRAINE, a ptovince of military government of France bef 
the revolution, situated on the north-eastein frontier, was bound B. 

the duchy of Luxembourg and the electorate of Tréves; N.E. by 
® duthy of Deux-Ponts, in the Palatinate ; E. by Alsace, from whic 
it was separated by the Vosges; S. by Franche-Comté; 8.W. by the 
county of Lan in Champagne; and W. by other districts 6: 
Chainpagne, The | length of the province was about 99 milled its 
breadth 87 miles, Its area was about 6730 square miles. It was 
watered in the west by feeders of the Aisne and Marne, belo: to 
thé system of the Seine, and by the Meuse ; on the east by the e 
oot oreaia i the tended licat: f th 
ne, in the ex application of the name, corresponding 
with the bounds and oe eet hes above, comprehended :—1. : 
Duéhy of Lorraine, which contained Lorraine proper, German Lor: 
raine, and the Pays des Vosges, of which the respective chief towns 
wete—Naiticy, Sarreguemines, and Epinal: 2, the Duchy of Bar, of 
which the capital was Bar-le-Duc : aid, 3, the Pays-des-T'rois-Lvéchés; 
which had Metz, Toul, and Verdun for chief towns, , 

A sinall portion of German Lorraine was ceded by France to Prussia 
by the treaty of Vienna, 1815, The remainder constitutes the depart- 
meiits of Mrvrrits, Meuse, Mosetue, and Vosozs. 

At the time of the Roman conquest of Gaul, Lorraine was inhabited 
y the Treviti, the Mediomatrici, the Verodun and the Leuci. 
It fortied part of the province of Belgica Prima, was included in 
the earlier conquests of Clovis. In the division of the Frankish empire 


under the sons of Clovis, a hf formed part of the kingdom o' 
Austrasia, In the division of the empire penanle the p oom, of 


per- | Charlemagne the country between the Rhine and the Meuse bie 
too! 


assigned to Lothaire, son of the em 
the Latin name of Lotharingia, in Lothringen, and in French 
Lothierregne and Lorraine, This kingdom existed for a long period, 
and was united with the imperial crown, so that eastern France became 
4 portion of the empire, 


x Lothaire, from whom it 
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The duchy of Lorraine, which consisted of a large part of the king- 
dom of Lorraine, was established in the 10th century, and was 
afterwards divided into two parts, Lower Lorraine, or Brabant, and 
Upper Lorraine, which has retained its designation to modern times. 
The duchy of Upper Lorraine was in the 11th century conferred by 
the emperor on Gérard, a noble of Alsace. From this Gérard des- 
cended the long line of the dukes of Lorraine who governed the 
country till towards the middle of the 18th century, The county, 
afterwards duchy of Bar, was separated from the duchy of Lorraine 
in the 11th century. The connection of the dukes of Lorraine with 
France involved them in the disputes of that kingdom. Raoul, duke 
of Lorraine, was one of those who fell in the battle of Creci, 1346, 
fighting against the English ; and Jéan, his son and successor, a mere 
boy, was taken prisoner after distinguishing bimeelf by his valour at 
the battle of Poitiers, 1346. He was again taken prisoner, 1364, 
at the battle of Auray in Bretagne, in which Charles de Blois 
was defeated and slain by Jéan de Montfort, his rival claimant for 
that duchy. The duke Jéan of Lorraine was also present at the 
battle of Rosbecque, in which Charles VI. of France defeated the 
Flemings (1382): he died in 1390, 

On the death of Charles le Hardi, the successor of Jéan in the 
duchy of Lorraine, the succession was disputed by René L., duke of 
Bar and of Anjou, and Antoine de Vaudemont, nephew of Charles, 
In the war that ensued René was defeated and taken prisoner 
(1431) by his rival; but he obtained his liberty in 1436, and set 
out for Naples, the crown of which had fallen to him during his 
captivity. Lorraine had been confirmed to him by the decision both 
of the Emperor Sigismund and of the council of Bale, He resigned 
the duchy of Lorraine to his eldest son Jéan, duke of Calabria, in 
1453. J was succeeded by his son Nicholas, on whose death 
(1473) Lorraine came to René IL, grandson, on his mother’s side, 
of René L, and on his father’s side, of Antoine, duke of Bar, who 
had been René’s competitor. René II, was seized by Charles le 
Téméraire, duke of Bourgogne, together with his mother Yolande, 
almost immediately on his (René’s) accession to the duchy, and though 
released by the interference of Louis XL, was obliged to make an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with Charles. Charles soon after- 
wards again attacked Lorraine, took the capital (Nancy) and other 
towns, and obtained possession of the whole duchy, After the defeat 
of Charles by the Swiss at Granson and at Morat in 1476, René 
returned to Lorraine, and rapidly reconquered it. Charles led an 
army in the ensuing winter to recapture Nancy, but he was defeated 
and slain by René (January, 1477). René subsequently obtained of 
Charles VIIL of France the restoration of the duchy of Bar, which 
had been séized by Louis XI. He died in 1508. 

Antoine, the successor of René II. (1508), seems to have 
merited, by his care to promote the happiness of his subjects, the 
title which he received of ‘the Good.’ Tis reign is chiefly remark- 
able for the declaration of Lorraine as a free and independent 
sovereignty by the Germanic body. He died in 1544, and was 
succeeded by his son Francois I. Frangois L reigned only a year. 
He was succeeded by his son Charles, who during the long period in 
which he held the duchy (1545-1608) acquired regal rights over 
that part of the duchy of Bar which he held as yassal of the king of 
France. Henri II., Frangois If., and Charles III. (or IV.) successively 
occupied the ducal throne. Charles III. (or 1V.) was inyolved in 
hostilities with Louis XIIL of pees OF whom the duchy was in 
great part conquered, but it was restored to Charles by the treaty of 
the Pyrenees ; and subsequent negotiations (in 1661) with Cardinal 
Mazarin secured also the restitution of the duchy of Bar. Charles 
agreed that on his death the whole of his states should fall to the 
crown of France; but soon after renouncing his independent 
sovereignty, he renewed his allegiance to the emperor. Louis XIV. 
seized his dominions in 1670. Duke Charles distinguished himself in 
the imperial service on several occasions, till his death in 1675. 
He was succeeded by his nephew Charles IV. (or V.), also a 
distinguished military commander, Finding himself (1677) at 
the head of an army of 60,000 imperialists, he attempted to regain 
ae: of Lorraine, but was bafiied by the skill of the French 

hal Crequi, who had only 30,000 men, At the treaty of 
Nimeguen, 1678, the restitution of Lorraine was offered to him, 
but on conditions which he refused to accept. He distinguished 
himself afterwards at the head of the imperialists in Hungary against 
the Turks, and aided Sobieski in the deliverance of Vienna (1683). 
He died in 1690. 

Leopold, the successor of Charles, obtained restitution of his states 
by the treaty of Ryswick, 1697, He observed neutrality in the 
war of the Spanish succession, and devoted himself to the improve- 
ment of his dominions. He died in 1729, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son Frangois Etienne, who in 1735 acquiesced in a treaty 
between France and the empire, by which his duchy was ceded to 
Stanislas Leckzinski, ex-king of Poland, whose daughter had been 
married to Louis XV. of France, It was further agreed that on the 
death of Stanislas the duchy should be united to France. Frangois 
Etienne, who married, the following year, the archduchess Maria 
Theresa, and was afterwards (1745) elected to the imperial crown, 
received the reversion of “dye a ho exchange for Lorraine. Stanislas 
was recognised as Duke of Lorraine and Bar in 1737, After 
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governing the country with wisdom and beneficence, he died in 1766- 
On his death Lorraine was rated with France, 

LOSS ISLANDS, [Sierra Leone.) 

LOSTWITHIEL, Cornwall, a market-town in the parish of Lost- 
withiel, is situated on the right bank of the river Fowey, in 50° 25’ 
N. lat., 4° 40’ W. Pie, See 6 miles S.S.E. from Bodmin, and 234 
wiles W.S.W. from don. The population of the parish of Lost- 
withiel in 1851 was 1053, The living is a vicarage in the archd 
of Cornwall and diocese of Exeter, The town is governed by 7 
burgesses, of whom one is mayor, and 17 assistanta, 

Lostwithiel sent members to parliament from the reign of Edward L. 
till it was disfranchised by the Reform Act. In the civil war of the 
time of Charles L, Restormel Castle, about a mile from the town, 


was taken by Sir Richard Grenville, and the Earl of Essex, who was 
at Lostwithiel in command of the parliamen' , had to retire 
with his forces, The houses in the town are 2 pie Re Be ps 
covered with slate, of which large slabs are quarried in the neigh- 
bourhood. The streets are narrow, and paved: are 
lighted with gas, The church is of the early x c+ has 
an octagonal lantern and spire of decorated character. There are in 


the town one chapel for Independents, two chapels for Methodists, a 
National school for girls, and a mechanics institute. A grammar 
school formerly existed here. Near the parish church is an ancient 
building said to have been a palace of dukes of Cornwall. The 
market is on Friday. Four fairs are held in the course of the year. 
Lime burning, tanning, and wool-stapling employ a few of the popu- 
lation. Some trade is carried on in timber, iron, and coals, 

LOT, RIVER. [Lot, Department of.] 

LOT, a department of France traversed by the Lot, is bounded N. 
by the department of Corréze, E. by those of Cantal and Aveyron, 
S. by Tarn-et-Garonne, and W. by Lot-et-Garonne and Dordogne. It 
lies between 44° 13’ and 45° 3’ N, lat., 1° 1’ and 2° 14’ E. long. Its 
greatest length from south-west to north-east is 65 miles; ita a’ 
breadth is about 35 miles. The area is 2168 square miles. 
population in 1841 was 287,739; in 1851 it amounted to 296,224, 
giving 136°63 inhabitants to a square mile, or 37°95 below the average 
per square mile for the whole of France, 

The department takes its name from the Zot, a river which, rising 
in the Margeride Mountains, in the department of Lozére, flows in a 

eral western direction across the departments of Lozére, Aveyron, 
ot, and Lot-et-Garonne, where it enters the Garonne on the right 
bank a little above Aiguillon, after a course of 270 miles, 187 miles of 
which, from Entraigues, where it is joined by the Truyére, in the 
department of Aveyron, are navigable, The north of the de) 
is drained by the Dorpoane. The watershed between these two 
rivers is formed by a prolongation of the Auvergne Mountains, which 
traverse the department from north-east to west, dividing it into two 


slopes, the northern one belonging to the basin of the Dord the 
southern one to the basin of the Garonne. The Selle, whi 
along the south-eastern side of this mountain and enters the 


Lot on the right bank near St.-Cirg, is the other river of 
importance. Some small feeders of the Garonne rise in the south 
of the department, the largest of which is the mne, The 
eastern districts of the department are covered with low hills which 
oe dean “ieee th ag d plains yield fin f wheat, 

The deep soils of the valleys and plains yi e crops of wi 
maize, barley, and oats; on the lighter soils rye, rape, and buckwheat 
are grown ; and on the strongest soils considerable quantities of hemp 
and tobacco are raised. The hill-slopes along the rivers are generally 
laid out in vineyards, which yield annually 13,200,000 gallons of wine, 
the best kinds being those of Cahors and Grand-Constant. About 
two-thirds of the whole produce are pared or distilled into brandy. 
The white mul is extensively cultivated for the production of 
silk, Excellent es are found. Plums are grown in large quanti- 
ties, and when dried form an important article of export. Turkeys, 
geese, game, and poultry gen are very plentiful. Horses, cows, 
and sheep are of inferior breeds ; ts are numerous; and large 
numbers of pigs are fatted for the supply of the nei bearing cree 
ments. Wild boars are now rarely met with. Hares and its are 
very numerous, and of large size. Fish is abundant in all the rivers, 
among which the Cére, a feeder of the Dordogne, is famous for eels, 
and the Lot for carp of enormous size, 

The south-west of the department is occupied by the chalk forma- 
tion; the southern and central parts by strata which intervene 
between the chalk and the new red-sandstone; the eastern side by the 
formations from the new red-sandstone (inclusive) to those which 
repose on the primitive rocks ; and the north-east of the department, 
along the b of the Cére, by the primitive rocks, Among the 
mineral productions are coal and iron. The hills afford granite, 
marble of various colours, limestone, calamine, alabaster, calcareous 
spar, and stone for mill-stones and li phy. Crucible-clay and 
fullers’-earth are found in the valleys. There are several mineral- 
springs, and one or two remarkable caverns in the d t: one of 
m 9 near the bank of the Selle contains the fossil of animals 


uot now found in Europe. 
Of industrial activity there is little: a little bar- and cast-iron, 
coarse cotton- and woollen-stuffs, brandy, and paper are manufactured. 
important 


The corn-mills, which sre 922 in number, are the only 


eco LOT. 
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manufacturing establishments in the department. The commerce.is 
composed of the — already mre are — rem one 
staves, groceries, small wares, broadclo ‘ nat ‘airs ani 

markets are held in the Sepa pede accommodation is afforded 

4 state, 11 departmental 37 parish roads. 

Mie department presents great differences of temperature and 
climate. Among the granitic highlands of the east the winters are 
and rude, generally lasting from November to April, during 
which time snow and rain, each accompanied by cold winds, alter- 
nately succeed each other. The calcareous slopes of the Auvergne 


range haye a drier and less rigorous climate, and a much shorter 
winter. In the plains and the of the Dordogne and the Lot 
spring, when the night-frosts 


often very harsh and biting. 

The department contains 1,388,187 acres, Of this area 574,622 
acres are under tillage, 62,483 acres consist of grass-land, 144,876 
acres are under vines, 215,620 acres are covered with woods and 
forests, 176,153 acres with heaths and moors, and 80,520 acres are 
occupied with orchards, plantations, and nurseries, 

The is divided into 3 arrondissements, which, with their 
subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


| Arrondissements, Cantons. | Communes. | Population in 1851. | 
1. Cahote.. 0c. il 125 118,515 
4. Figess «. 7 112 94,345 
$.Gourdn  . 9 73 $3,364 

| 1 ee 27 310 | 296,224 | 


1. Of the first arrondissement, and of the whole department, 
Canors is the capital. Castelnau-de-Montratier occupies the summit 
14 miles S. from Cahors, and has 133 inhabitants. 


= 


Its position, ii 


demolished, with the exception 
of a single square tower 109 feet high, which still-stands in the highest 


part of the town. Evéque is situated on a peninsula formed b; 
the Lot, on its right 15 miles W. by N. from Cahors, and ved 
2505 inhabitants, 


2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Figeac, is situated 


valley, 12 miles N. by E. from Gourdon, on the right bank of the 
Dordogne, which is here spanned by a stone bridge of seven arches. 
The town was taken by the English in 1362, and by the Calvinists in 
1562. Coarse woollens, agricultural implements, bar-iron, leather, 
and iron-ware are manufactured; there is also some trade in wine, 
tobacco, hides, salt, groceries, oak-staves, cattle, &c. 

The department forms the see of the Bishop of Cahors; it is 
included in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Agen, within the 
limits of the University-Academy of Toulouse, and belongs to the 
12th Military Division, of which Toulouse is head-quarters. It 
returns two members to the Legislative Body of the French empire. 
There are a diocesan seminary, an endowed college, and a normal 
school at Cahors; and communal colleges at Figeac and Martel, 
besides the ordi communal schools, 

(Dictionnaire de la France ; Statistique dela France; Annuaire pow , 
An 1853 ; Oficial Papers.) 

LOT-ET-GARONNE, a department in France, is bounded N. by the 
department of Dordogne, E, by those of Lot and Tarn-et-Garonne, _ 
8. by that of Gers, and W. by those of Landes and Gironde. It lies 
between 43° 58’ and 44° 45’ N. lat., 1° 5’ E. and 0° 8’ W. long. Its 
greatest length from north-east to south-west is 63 miles; from south- 
east to north-west, 55 miles. The area is 2067 square miles, and the 
population in 1841 was 347,073 ; in 1851 it amounted only to 341,345, 
which gives 165714 to the square mile, or 9°44 below the average per 
square mile for all France. The department takes its name from 
the two principal rivers which traverse it—the Lot, from north-east 
to west, and the Garonne from south-east to north-west ; and is formed 
out of the old district of Agénois, part of the diocese of Condom, 
and small portions of those of Bazas, Lectoure, and Cahors. 

The surface of the department presents a high plain, furrowed to 
different depths by river-valleys, but diversified in the south by some 
low swells, the last declivities of the Pyrenees northward; the whole 
inclining towards the north-west and belonging to the basin of the 
Garonne. Nothing can exceed the beauty and fertility of the valleys 
of the Lot and the Garonne; the slopes that inclose them are covered 
with vines and other fruit-trees, especially the fig and the plum, and 
the low-lands abundantly wheat, maize, rye, hemp, tobacco, &c. 
The valley of the Baise, in the south, and that of the Dropt, in the 
north of the department, are also very fertile. With these exceptions, 
the department presents an arid, treeless surface, with a barren stony 
soil, especially in the eastern districts at a little distance from the 
Lot and the Garonne. In the upper part of Agénois, the soil is a stiff 
iron-coloured clay that ill repays the labour of the husbandman ; and 
in the Landes, which extend over the south-west of the department 


in a pretty valley surrounded by hills, which are covered with woods, 
vineyards, and orchards, on the right bank of the Selle, 32 miles N.E. 
from Cahors, and has a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 6171 
inhabitants, This town was formerly surrounded by ramparts and 
part of which still remains. The streets are narrow and ill 

laid out ; the houses ill bailt, many of them remarkable for antiquity 
of style. The most important buildings are the Chateau-de-Baleine, 
a part of the old fortifications of which now serves for a court-house ; 
the abbey-church of St.-Sauveur ; and the church of Notre-Dame-du- 
Puy. Two obelisks, called Aiguilles, one south the other west of the 
} structure and sym be they were 

used in former times as fire-beacons to guide travellers by night 


Tt was governed 
enjoyed several other immunities. ese it lost for voluntarily 
to the English in the reign of King Jean; by the efforts 


it. Caye a town of 2055 inhabitants, i 
Dh ae ts, is 
is 


been erected ; of these two lofty 
3.+The third arrondissement 


-E, from Gourdon, on the right bank of 
Dordogne, has mineral springs and 3560 


eee 
nd « 0! ign; the subjects represented are the princi 
incidents of our Saviour’s on. | illac, a well-built Sia with 
@ tribunal of commerce 8087 inhabitants, is situated in a fertile 
GHOG, DIV, VOL, IIT, 


along the Avence, the ground is covered with arid sands, unhealthy 
maenes} and in some places with a scanty soil, which can with diffi- 
roduce a few ears of corn. In this last district 
ungry pastures and forests of pine and cork ; the 
cork-woods along the left bank of the Gelise, a feeder of the Losse, in 
the south of "the department, are the largest in France. On the 
northern borders there are fine chestnut woods. The quantity of 
wine annually produced is 14,014,000 gallons, half of which goes for 
the home consumption; part of the surplus is distilled into brandy, 
and the remainder is exported to Bordeaux. A considerable number 
of cattle, horses, mules, and sheep are reared. Immense numbers of 
geese also are reared, and form an im t article of export.’ Game 
and fresh-water fish are plentiful. The climate of the department is 
in general very healthy ; but long alternations of drought and rain are 
not uncommon. 

The principal rivers are the Lor, the Garonne, and the Gzrs. 
The Baise, which enters the Garonne on the left bank nearly opposite 
the mouth of the Lot, rises near the village of Lannemezan, in the 
department of Hautes-Pyrénées, whence it flows northward through 
the di nt of Gers, passing Mirande (below which it is joined on 
the right bank by the Baise-Devant) and Condom, to which town we 
believe it has recently been made navigable. At a short distance 
below Condom it enters the department of Lot-et-Garonne, and 
——e Nérac (where the navigation formerly began) it — the 

aronne 0) ite Aiguillon after a course of nearly 100 miles. The 
Dropt rises in the department of Dordogne to the east of Montpazier. 
It flows westward along the southern base of a western offset from the 
mountains of Cantal, and in its course crosses the boundary between 
Lot-et-Garonne and Dordogne more than once. Below Eymet in the 
south of the latter department it finally leaves Dordogne, and crossing 
the north-western of Lot-et-Garonne it runs north-west to Mon- 
ségur in the department of Gironde, and thence west by south to its 
mouth in the Garonne below La-Réole. _ Its whole length is about 85 
miles. The Dropt runs through a pretty valley; it is crossed by many 
mill-dams, but has been rendered navigable by canalisation and by 


lifting apparatus up as-far we believe as Eymet. Steamers ply up the 
Garonne between Bordeaux —— [Agen ; Garonne. 
The projected railway from to Cette enters the depart- 


ment on the north-west between La-Réole and Marmande, where it 
crosses from the left to the right bank of the Garonne. From 
mande it is to ran up the right bank of the Garonne through 
Tonneins to Agen, thence through Moissac to Montauban, and then to 
the Garonne at Toulouse. » Roadway communication is afforded by 6 
state and 16 departmental roads, ~ 
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The department is occupied wholly by the supracretaccous strata. 
Tron-mines are worked ; good building stone, calcareous spar, gypsum, 
and marl are found. The chief manufactures are cork, sailcloth, linen, 
gwanskins, pottery, linen- and cotton-yarn, iron, glass, paper, lime, 
ropes, leather, tobacco, The commerce is composed of the various 
industrial and agricultural articles enumerated, and of pitch and tar 
made from the pines of the Landes. About 675 fairs and markets are 
held annually. The department sses 1138 wind- and water-mills, 
9 iron forges and furnaces, and 239 factories of different kinds. 

The department contains 1,823,062 acres. Of this area 706,996 
acres are arable land ; 104,584 acres are grass land; 171,371 acres are 
under vineyards; 169,617 acres are covered with woods ; 97,986 acres 
consist of barren heaths and moors; 28,752 acres are ocoupied with 
roads, buildings, &c.; 12,689 acres with rivers; and 19,020 acres are 
laid out in ¢eckards and fruit plantations of various kinds. - 

The department is divided into 4 arrondissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


Arrondissements. Cantons. | Communes, | Population in 1851. 
I. Agen «ls 9 72 84,092 / 
2. Marmande . © 9 96 101,044 
8, Villeneuve . 10 82 95,391 
rh) a ny 7 62 60,818 
| 
Total er ee ee ee 


1, In the first arrondissement the chief town, Agen, which is also the 
capital of the department, and of the former district of Agénois, is 
the subject of a separate article [Aczn]. Of the following places the 
population is that of the commune. Astaffort, on the right bank of 
the Gers, 10 miles 8. from Agen, is surrounded by old turreted 
half-ruined walls, and bas 2414 inhabitants, A large cross, erected at 
a short distance from the rear of the parish church, marks the spot, 
still called Champ des Huguenots, on which the Prince of Condé was 
defeated in the religious wars. Port-Sainte-Marie, 12 miles W. from 
Agen, is built at the foot of a high hill, on the right bank of the 
Guronne, which is here crossed by a fine suspension-bridge and forms 
a commodious harbour for river craft. The high road to Bordeaux 
passes under an arcade surmounted by a lofty tower, the whole built 
with small square stones, and supposed to be of Roman erection. The 
population of the town is 3025. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Marmande, is 
situated in the west of the department, on a hill above the Garonne, 
which is here crossed by a bridge of a single arch. Marmande is an 
ancient place, but its origin is unknown. The Goths are said to have 
occupied it. The Saracens destroyed it in the 8th century. It was 
rebuilt however, and the fortifications it is said were raised by the 
English Cour-de-Lion. In 1212 it was taken from the English by 
Simon de Montfort, and again in 1219 by Amaury de Montfort, whose 
troops massacred all the townsfolk they could lay hands upon. In 
1424 the English attacked it without success; but took it in 1427, 
and held it for a short time, Henri IV. besieged it without success 
in 1577. In 1814 the town, garrisoned by a small force, held out 
for a month against an English division. It has an old-fashioned 
look; many of the houses are timber-framed. The most important 
buildings are the town-hall, the court-house, the college, and the 
hospital. Marmande is the seat of a tribunal of first instance, and has 
8257 inhabitants, who manufacture hats, woollen stuffs, brandy, ro 
and leather. It has also a considerable trade in corn, flour, rt 
brandy, plums, hemp, tobacco, &c. Steam-boats ply several times a 
day to Bordeaux. 
situation on the right bank of the Lot, has 4842 inhabitants, who 
trade in white wine, plums, flour, tobacco, &c. Castel-Moron, 
formerly a fortified town, which was taken in 1315 by the English, 
stands on the Lot, and has 2379 inhabitants, Je-Mas-d’Agénois, a 
small but ancient town, is situated 8 miles from Marmande, on the 
left bank of the Garonne, and has 2414 inhabitants. Tonneins, a few 
miles E. of Le-Mas-d'Agénois, on the right bank of the Garonne, 
which is here crossed by a suspension-bridge, is a cheerful, well-built 
town, situated on the sides of a hill, from whence there is a delightful 
view. The town-hall, the theatre, and the public baths are the most 
conapicuous buildings. Tonneins has a population of 6973, who 
manufacture great quantities of ropes, leather, and tobacco, and trade 
in these articles, as also in hemp, plums, wine, corn, brandy, &, 

3. The third arrondissement takes ite name from Villenewve d’ Agen, 
& town of 12,887 inhabitants, 14 miles N. from Agen, situated on the 

yt, which divides it into two unequal parts, united by an ancient 
bridge of remarkable structure. Villeneuve occupies the site of Gajac, 
® town which was —— in the early part of the 18th century; it 
was rebuilt by the brother of St. Louis in 1264, and has been since 
ealied Villeneuve, or the new town. Gajac it is supposed occupied the 
site of the ancient Excisum mentioned in the ‘ Antonine I If 
sy mach the greater part of the town is on the right bank of the 
river, and consists of several wide, straight, well-built streets, that 
abut in a cireus surrounded by arcades. Of the old fortifications, 
two towers and the castle still remain ; the ramparts have been turned 
into handsome promenades, The buildings of the ancient abbey of 


lairac, a clean well-built town, stands in a pretty | P, 


situated about three-quarters of a mile north of the town, now 
form a convict prison for eleven departments. Villeneuve has tribunala 
of first instance and of commerce, and acollege. Linen, leather, tiles, 
hammers for metal foundries, &c., are manufactured; the commerce 
is composed of flour, plums, wine, cattle, paper, iron, a &e. 
Fumel, E. by N, from Villeneuve, on the right bank of the Lot, has 
paper-mills, and 2577 inhabitants. Sainte-Livrade, W. of Villeneuve, 
and near the left bank of the Lot, has a population of 3209, who 
manufacture leather, and trade ly in plums. onflanquin, 
situated on a hill, near the left bank of the Léde, 9 miles N. from 
Villeneuve, has 5075 inhabitants, The streets are narrow, steep, and 
ill paved. The neighbourhood is fertile in wine and fruits, 
a market-town, 16 miles E. from Villeneuve, situated on a hill on 
the right bank of the Baudusson, a feeder of the Lot, has 4986 
inhabitants, 

4, The fourth arrondissement comprises the south-west of the 
department, and takes its name from the chief town, Nérac, which is 


prettily situated on the Baise, 15 miles 8.W. from Agen, and has tri- ‘ 


bunals of first instance and of commerce, a college, and 7090 inhabit- 
ants, who manufacture coarse woollens, sea-biscuits, corks, leather, 
and great quantities of flour. The old town, situated on a steep 
slope, on the right bank of the Baise, is ill built, with narrow streets 
of old wooden houses; it is joined by two stone bridges to the new 
town, which stands on the left bank of the river, and is larger and 
better built. This town has several pretty and shady walks, one of 
which is adorned with a statue of Henri IV. The mosaics, the 
remains of a palace, a temple, an aqueduct, and of baths, found here, 
mark the place as the site probably of a Roman city, the name of 
which is lost. The lords of Albret had a castle here which was built 
on the site of a Benedictine monastery, erected in 1250. The castle 
consisted of four ranges of buildings surrounding a square, and was 
built by the different members of the house of Albret after that 
family ascended the throne of Navarre. The last addition to the 
building was made by Jeanne d'Albret who built the fourth range 
with the materials of demolished churches and monasteries after 
her conversion to Calvinism. In this part of the building Henri IV. 
lodged in his youth. In the reign of Louis XIII. Nérac sided with 
the Calvinists, but was forced to capitulate to Mayenne in 1621. In 
the following year its defences were dismantled. ‘I'he town trades in 
linen, hemp, flax, wine, brandy, &c., and is famous for its 
patties. Nérac has an important corn-market,  Castel-J 18 
miles N.W. from Nérac, on the left bank of the Avance, is a 
well-built town, not far from the commencement of the ‘ landes,’ 

has 2585 inhabitants, who manufacture coarse cloth, paper, Ree 
leather, &c. It has also iron-forges, copper-foundries, smelting- 
furnaces, hydraulic saw-mills, and a considerable trade in corn, wine, 
pitch, and tar, oak-bark, chestnuts, and leeches, Mézin, 7 miles 8. 
from Nérao, on the right bank of the Gelise, a feeder of the Baise, is 
an ill-built town, with 3042 inhabitants, who manufacture corks, 
pottery, flour, paper, and leather. 

The department forms the see of the Bishop of is included 
in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Agen, within the limits of 
the University-Academy of Bordeaux, and brent. de the 14th Military 
Division, of which Bordeaux is head-quarters, It returns 3 members 
to the Legislative Body of the French empire. There are a diocesan 
seminary, a secondary ecclesiastical school, and a communal college at 
Agen. <Aiguillon, Marmande, Mézin, and Villeneuve also have com- 
munal colleges. The Calvinists have churches at Tonneins, C 
Nérac, Lafitte (a village near Clairac), and Castelmoron; and 1 
meeting-houses in different towns of the department. 

(Dictionnaire de la France; Annuaire pour TAn 1853; Oficial 


apers.) 

LOTHARINGIA. [Lorratye.] 

LOTHIANS, THE, a term by which is understood that Fen of 

Scotland which stretches along the southern shores of the of 

Forth, and includes the counties of Haddington, Eitabure fer 
and West 


Seem it called respectively East Lothian, Mid Lothian, 
othian. 
LOUDEAC. [Cérns-pv-Norp.] 

LOUDUN. IENNE.] 


LOUGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire, a market-town and the seat of 
a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Loughborough, is situated in 
§2° 47’ N, Int, 1° 18’ W. long., distant 13 miles N. by W. from 
Leicester, 109 miles N.W. yet from London A ge and 115} miles 
by the North-Western and Midland railways. population of the 
town of Loughborough in 1851 was 10,900. The Ra 
menta of the town are under a Local Board of Health. li 
is a rectory in the archdeaconry of Leicester and diocese of Peter- 
pode 9 Loughborough Poor-Law Union contains 24 parishes and 
vost with an area of 42,513 acres, and a population in 1851 
0} 268, 


Loughborough consists of five principal streets, which radiate from 
the centre of the town, and several smaller streets. The town is 
lighted with gas. The old church is a handsome edifice in the per- 
pendicular style with a fine tower, Emmanuel church is of recent 
erection, The Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, Independents, Quake: 
and Roman Catholics have mare of wo’ . Burton's school, foun 
in 1495, has an income from endowment of 17421, 16s.; with the 


‘ei LOUGHOR. 
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foundation there are now connected five distinct schools, in which all 
the scholars pay a small sum fixed by the trustees. The number of 
scholars in 1853 was—in the Grammar and Commercial school 87 ; in 
the High school 70; in the Low school 120; in two Girls’ schools 116. 
There are also National and Infant schools, a literary and philosophical 
society, a working men’s improvement society, a public library, a 
a a dispensary, and barracks for cavalry. A Roman 

convent of the Sisters of the Institute of Mercy is in the 
town. The chief manufacture is that of patent angola hosiery, or 
fleecy hosiery. Other kinds of hosiery, cotton goods, net lace, and 
shoes are also made. The Leicester Navigation and the Loughborough 
Canal communicate with the Soar and unite a little to the north of 
the town. The Midland Counties a the town on the 
north-east side. The market-day is Thi y : eight fairs are held in 
the course of the year. A county-court is held in the town. Public 
walks have been laid out by the trustees of Burton’s charity. 

LOUGHOR. ([GLamorcANsHIRE.] 

LOUGHREA, county of Galway, Ireland, a market- and post-town, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the north side of 
Loughrea Lake, in 53° 12’ N. lat., 8° 35’ W. long., 23 miles E.S.E. 
from Galway, and 110 miles W.from Dublin. The population in 1851 
was 3651, besides 2661 in the workhouses, and 30 in the bridewell. 
Loughrea Poor-Law Union comprises 34 electoral divisions, with an 
area of 198,832 acres, and a population in 1851 of 38,735. The 
_—, street on the Dublin and Galway road contains some good 

Besides the parish church, a neat building erected in 1821, 
there is 2 Roman Catholic chapel with a Carmelite friary and nunnery, 
to which chapels are attached. The other public buildings are the 
eourt-house, a linen- and yarn-hall, a barrack for cavalry and infantry, 


to the friary, is part of a Carmelite abbey 
e180 


LOUGHTON. ] 
LOUIS, ST. ont) 
LOUISBOURG. [Carre Bretoy.] 


LOUISIADE ISLANDS, an extensive group of islands in the 
Pacific, lie south-east of Papua, or New Guinea, between 8° and 12° 
§. lat., 150° and 155° E.long. The group was discovered by Bougain- 
ville in 1768. The islands occupy a space of more than 300 miles 
from north-west to south-east, but none of them appear to be large. 
The principal among them are named D’Entrecastreaux, Jurien, St.- 
Aignan, and Rossel. So faras a rough conjecture may be formed, 
there is not one that exceeds 40 miles in length. Some of them rise 
to a considerable elevation ; they generally appear to be very fertile. 
The inhabitants belong to the Papua race, and are very averse to 
any intercourse with foreign vessels which visit the dangerous sea 
that washes HA ge noon of these a It is supposed that 

are canni e inhabitants make large pirogues, or can 
use shields as a defensive armour. , ’ 4 
inville ; D’Entrecasteaux.) 
ANA, one of the most south-western of the United States 
of North America, extends between 28° 55’ and 33° N. lat.., 88° 40’ 
and 94° 25’ W. long. It is bounded E. by the state of Mississippi, 
from which it is divided down to 31° by the river Mississippi; N. by 
Arkansas; W. by Texas, from which it is separated for 200 miles, or 
above two-thirds of the distance by the Sabine River; and S. by the 
Gulf of Mexico, along which its coast-line extends for 400 miles, 
The area is 41,346 square miles; the total population in 1850 was 
517,762, or 1252 to the square mile. The federal tative 
population in 1850 was 419,838, in which number three- of the 
slaves are included. This, according to the ratio of representation 
established by the Census of 1850 (one representative to 93,423), 
entitles the state to send four re tatives to Congress. To the 
Senate, like each of the other United States, Louisiana sends two 
members. 

The following table shows the population of Louisiana at the 
decennial censuses from 1810, the first taken after the admission of 
Louisiana into the Union as a state, with the relative proportions of 


whites, free-coloured persons, and slaves :— 
y 
Date of Census.| Whites. od at Slaves. Total. 
1810, , 34,811 7,585 34,660 76,556 
1620 6s 73,383 10,476 69,064 158,407 
1830, 89,441 16,710 109,588 215,739 
1840 .« {168,467 25,502 168,452 $62,411 
1850, 255,401 17,462 244,809 517,762 


____ OF the white population 126,917 were born in the state, 60,641 in 
other states of the Union, 67,308 in foreign countries, and of 625 the 
birthplace was unknown. Of the foreigners 8598 were born in 
and Wales, 1196 in Scotland, and 24,266 in Ireland; 17,507 

, and 11,552 in France, 
Surface, Hydrography, and Communications.—Along the coast are 


severalspacious bays and inlets, or, as they are called, lakes, but there 
are few good harbours. Vessels drawing 8 feet of water ean ascend 
Lake Pontchartrain to Madisonville, but the other inlets are mostly 
shallow. The roadstead on the west of the Chandeleur Islands, 
known as Naso Roads, affords secure riding for large vessels. The 
smaller bays and inlets, many of which penetrate a considerable 
distance into the country, afford shelter for small craft. Off the 
eastern coast are several islands, the largest of which are known as 
the Chandeleur Islands: they are not very fertile, but are regarded as 
very healthy, and the larger of them are inhabited. On the south 
coast, and west of the mouths of the Mississippi, are several other 
islands which lie close to the shore, and are said to possess a soil of 
remarkable fertility. 

Louisiana presents a considerable variety of surface, though it is for 
the most part a plain country, only in a few places rising into hills of 
moderate elevation. The southern part of the state for 100 miles 
from the shore is a low unbroken level. The delta of the Mississippi 
extends along the shores of the Gulf of Mexico from Atchafalaya 
Bay on the west (91° 40’ W. long.) to the Pass de Marianne (89° 15’ 
W. long.) and Lake Borgne on the east, and includes a coast-line of 
above 250 miles; and thence up the Mississippi to the great bend 
above the mouth of the Homochitto River, about 31° 15’ N, lat.; 
comprehending about one-fourth of the state, or more than 10,000 
square miles, This vast tract of country, which is in few places 
elevated more than 10 feet above the level of the sea, is annually 
inundated by the spring floods, and for six months in the year is 
either covered with water or a swamp. The swamps extend along 
the sea, and are called the marshes; the inundated region lies north 
and west of the marshes. The marshes are nearly on a level with the 
sea at high tide, They are destitute of trees and shrubs, but covered 
with grass, which however is quite useless, as the swamps can onl; 
be traversed in boats by following the numerous watercourses whieh 
intersect them. The cultivated part of this marshy region is confined 
to the very narrow banks of the watercourses, and even there settle- 
ments are only formed on the northern borders of the marshes, on 
account of the great unhealthiness of this region, 

The inundated region comprehends more than two-thirds of the 
delta. All that part of the delta which is west of the Mississippi 
and of the Bayou la Fourche, with the exception of a tract west of 
Baton Rouge, is deeply inundated from February to August, during 
which period it forms an immense lake. The common depth of the 
water is 6 feet, but in many parts, especially where the Red River 
joins the Mississippi, it is much more, During the remainder of the 

ear it is dry and the soil firm. The whole region is covered with 
high and valuable forest-trees, The country east of the Mississippi 
and of the Bayou la Fourche, as well as the tract of higher ground 
west of Baton Rouge, is only inundated to the depth of 3 or 4 feet, 
and the inundation ceases a month or six weeks sooner. The banks 
of the rivers also are several feet higher than in the country farther 
back, so that they are at most only slightly inundated, and numerous 
settlements have been formed along them. The greatest part of this 
country is covered with trees. To protect the cultivated ground 
from the annual inundation a bank of earth, called ‘ levée,’ has been 
formed on each side of the Mississippi, it begins at Fort St. Philip 
(29° 25’ N, lat.), and extends to the higher grounds of Baton Rouge 
(80° 30’), a distance of 130 miles. In some places above New Orleans 
this embankment is 15 feet high and 30 feet wide at the base, but 
generally it does not exceed 12 feet at the base and 5 feet in height. 

The country west of the delta to the Sabine River is likewise 
bordered by a broad belt of sea marshes, extending from 10 to 
80 miles inland, and having in many places clumps of live oak. 
North of the marshes the country rises considerably, and extends in 
open prairies, which are generally destitute of trees, but covered 
with grass, The prairies are traversed by numerous rivers, whose 
narrow valleys or ‘bottoms’ are overgrown with trees, and contain 
fertile tracts, The banks of the river Teche form the western 
boundary of the inundated country, but they are above the line of 
the inundation, and contain many rich cultivated tracts. To the 
west and north-west of the prairies of Opelousas lies an extensive 
wooded region, which on the Sabine extends to 80° 10’, and 
terminates not far from the marshes. It oceupies the country about 
the northern half of the course of the Caleasiu River, and approaches 
the inundated country of the delta on the Bayou Boouf, a branch of 
the Courtableau, The whole of this extensive tract is covered with 
pine-forests, and the soil is of very indifferent quality. It is an undu- 
lating plain, except at the most north-western le of Louisiana, 
between the upper course of the Sabine River and the Red River, 
where it rises into high hills. 

Red River may be considered as the boundary of this wooded 
region. Where it enters Louisiana, high-grounds covered with pine- 
trees approach to the margin of the river on both sides, but about 
60 miles lower down a remarkable swampy depression of the surfuce, 
known as the Rafts, extends from north-north-west to south-south- 
east, about 60 miles long with a mean width of 8 miles. The whole 
of this low region is inundated from 1 to 20 feet during the spring, 
but in summer the lakes and low grounds are nearly dry, and in 
October and November they become meadows covered with a carpet 
of green and succulent herbage, 
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The country extending from Red River on the west to the 
Mississippi River on the east consists mostly of elevated woodland, 
— that portion which lies west of the Washita or Ouachita 
River. In this region, east of Lake Bistineau, is the highest land of 
Louisiana. It consists of numerous hills rising from 100 to 200 feet 
above their base: they are covered with trees, chiefly pine and oak, 
thinly interspersed with ash, hickory, and dog-wood, and produce a 
luxuriant herbage in summer and spring. Farther east these hills 
sink into a sandy plain, which extends to the Washita and river 
Beouf, a confluent of the former; it is mostly covered with pine- 
forest; but the river bottoms are wide, and have a fertile soil. The 
country on both sides of the Black river, which is formed by the 
junction of the river Bauf with the Washita, resembles in every 
respect the less inundated part of the delta. But between the river 
Bauf and the Mississippi, and especially along the banks of the latter, 
is a low tract traversed by the river Tensas, a confluent of Black 
river, which is likewise inundated by the water which issues from 
the Mississippi in the first half of the year. Narrow strips along the 
river become quite dry in the second half of the year, but the 
greater part of this tract is a swamp, which produces fine timber-trees, 
especially cypress. From these forests New Orleans is supplied with 
lumber and fuel. 

Along the east bank of the Mississippi extends an elevated country, 
broken by numerous streams. Its projections, worn away by the 
action of the river, are known by the name of Bluffs. They rise more 
than 100 fect above the alluvial plains near the Mississippi. These 
hills continue eastward for 15 or 20 miles from the banks, and lie 
seattered about in wild confusion.. They are overgrown by mingled 
forests of oak, sweet-gum, poplar, tulip-tree, hickory, and some pine, 
and have an almost uniformly productive soil. By degrees the hills 
disappear, and are followed by a plain which is considerably elevated 
above the delta. This plain has a sandy sterile soil, and is entirely 
overgrown with pitch-pine. On the south it does not extend to the 
lakes of Maurepas and Pontchartrain, but begins imperceptibly to 
lower, at a distance of about 10 miles, until it advances to the river 
Amite and the lakes, where it terminates in narrow swamps,-which 
line the banks of the river and lakes. The soil, though light, is well 
adapted to the cultivation of cotton, of which there are numerous 
Ss -eeageand and the extensive pine-forests produce abundance of pitch 
and tar, 

The Mississippi becomes the boundary of Louisiana at its most 
north-eastern corner, 33° N. lat., but receives no accession of water 
from the right until it has attained 31° N. lat., where it is joined by 
the united waters of Red and Black rivers, which together probably 
drain a tract of 100,000 square miles, and bring down an immense 
body of water during the spring months. From 31° N. lat., the 
Mississippi, which has formed the boundary of the state for 450 miles, 
runs wholly inthe state of Louisiana; the remainder of its course 
being about 350 miles. Where it enters the state the Mississippi 
sends off its first great branch, the Atchafalaya, here called the Chafalio, 
which, flowing in a southern and south-eastern direction, traverses 
the lowest part of the delta, enters the south-eastern part of lake 
Chetimaches, and issuing from it, passes through the marshes into 
Atchafalaya Bay. Lake Chetimaches, or Grand Lake, is about 40 
miles long and from 2 to 5 miles wide; at its southern extremity it is 
40 feet deep. It is connected with the Atchafalaya by several natural 
channels, which traverse the intervening country, and divide it into 
many islands, making a kind of net-work. From the Atchafalaya the 
Mississippi flows in a general south-eastern direction, but with many 
great bends. About 30° 20’ N. lat., the river sends off the second 
Great branch, the Iberville, which runs eastward, and joins the Amite 
river. The united stream falls into Lake Maurepas, a circular sheet 
of water about § miles in diameter. This lake is united to the lake 
of Pontchartrain by the Pass of Manchac. Lake Pontchartrain is in 
the form of an ellipse 20 miles by 32 miles, and from 18 to 20 feet 
deep ; it is connected with Lake Borgne by two channels, of which 
the southern is called Chef Menteur, and the northern the Rigolets. 
By means of the St. John’s Bayou, a small river which falls into its 
southern shore, and a short canal, cut from the St. John to New 
Orleans, Lake Pontchartrain has become the medium of communica- 
tion between a considerable district of the interior and the commercial 
capital of the state. Lake Borgne, though denominated a lake is 
really a bay of the Gulf of Mexico, and connected with it by the Pass 
de Marianne. A few miles below the efflux of the Iberville, the 
Mississippi sends off another branch to the west, the Plaquemines, 
which is only 6 miles long, and joins the Atchafalaya. Though it has 
only water during the high flood, it is important for the internal 
navigation. Farther down occurs the last great efflux of the Missis- 
sippi, the La Fourche (the Fork). It leaves the principal river at 
Donaldsonville, and flows in a south-eastern direction for 90 miles ; it 
has 9 fect water on its bar, and admits vessels drawing 4 or 5 feet to 
within 30 miles of its efflux; but the upper part of its course is very 
shallow from September to March. From the efflux of the La Fourche 
the Mississippi flows east to the town of New Orleans, and thence to 
the sea in a south-eastern direction. Shortly before it reaches the 
Gulf of Mexico it divides into six branches, called the West, South- 
west, South, East, North-east, and L’Outre Pass. The most frequented 
is tho East Pass, with 12 fect water at ordinary tides; the South-west 


Pass is nearly as deep as the East Pass. The other have from 
5 to 8 feet water, but they are rarely frequented. The depth of the 
water increases rapidly in the channels, so that it is upwards of 30 
feet within a mile from the bars, and still greater farther upwards. 
Smaps In the inundated tract there is a great number of 

es of different sizes. The largest is lake Quacha, or Barataria, 
south-south-west of New Orleans, which is 22 miles long and 6 miles 
wide, As these lakes are united, either with one another or with the 
chief branches of the Mississippi, some of them facilitate the internal 


navigation, especially Lake Palourde and Lake V: which are united 
with one another and with the Atchafalaya and La branches 


of the Mississippi. 

Red River, which rises in the Rocky Mountains, traverses Louisiana 
with a general south-east course of 200 miles, but by the windings of 
the river of above 300 miles. Shortly after it enters the state com- 
mences the depression mentioned above, and known as the Raft, 
which consists of a swampy extension of the river, 20 to 30 miles wide, 
and extending for a 1 of 70 miles.” The water having become 
obstructed by fallen timber has forced for itself a number of new 
channels, most of them shallow, which have likewise in their turn 
become blocked by the trees brought down by floods, so that during 
certain seasons the whole width of the tract might occasionally be 
traversed on horseback. The United States government has however 
recently, ata great expense, caused so much of the raft to be removed 
as to admit the passage of steam-vessels, The navigation is again 
interrupted by the rapids in 31° 20’ N. lat., where two ledges of rocks 
extend across the channel about three-quarters of a mile from each 
other; but when the water is high the rocks form no obstruction to 
the passing of boats. Its principal affluents are Black river and the 
Bayou de Bon Dieu. 

The other rivers of Louisiana are unimportant as channels of navi- 
gation. The Sabine, which divides the country from Texas, rises in 
the last-mentioned state, and has a generally southern course of 300 
miles. Before it enters the sea it flows into a shallow lake 30 miles 
long, and from 3 to 5 miles wide. In ordi tides there is not 
above 3 feet water on its bar. It is navigable ughout Louisiana 
by steamers of light draught. East of the Sabine is the Caleasiu, which 
rises in the angle between the Red river and Sabine, flows to 
the Sabine at a distance of about 35 miles, expands near its mouth 
likewise into a large but shallow lake, and has also only 3 feet water 
on its bar. Its course is upwards of 200 miles. The Mermentou, 
which flows to the east of the Calcasiu, is properly only the channel 
by which Lake Mermentou discharges its waters into the Gulf of 
Mexico, This lake is of considerable extent, and receives most of the 
waters which originate on the prairies of Opelousas, but the different 
streams unite before they enter the marshes in one river, which 
receives the name of Mermentou, and soon afterwards falls into the 
lake. It is not better adapted for navigation than the Sabine and 
Caleasiu, Sixty miles east of the mouth of the Mermentou are two 
large bays, Vermilion Bay and Cote Blanche Bay, which are united 
by several passes with the Gulf of Mexico, The bays have 12 feet of 
water, but the passes only 5 or 6 feet. Vermilion Bay receives the 
river of the same name, which rises on the prairies of Opelousas 
80° 30’ N. lat., and runs in a general southern course about 80 miles. 
It is navigable for vessels of 5 feet draught toa considerable distance. 

The canals in the state are the Orleans Bank Canal, extending from 
New Orleans to Lake Pontchartrain ; the Barataria Canal from New 
Orleans to Berwick Bay; Lake Veret Canal from Lake Veret to La 
Fourche River; and a short line from New Orleans to the Bay of 
St. John’s. 

Louisiana has been slower than most of the states in adopting rail- 
way communication. The only lines in operation in June 1854 were 
the Clinton and Port Hudson railway, uniting those 24 miles 
long; the Mexican Gulf railway, from New Orleans to rsville, 27 
miles; the Milneburg and Lake Pontchartrain, from New Orleans to 
Milneburg, 6 miles ; the New Orleans and Carrollton, uniting the towns 
so named, 6 miles; and the West Felician, 26 miles. A convention was 
however held some time back at New Orleans, of representatives of the 
South-Western States, with a view to the adoption of a very extensive 
system of railways for facilitating intercommunication between those 
states, and a more ready access to the ports of the Mexican Gulf. In 
consequence of the resolutions then passed several extensive lines of 
railway have been projected, some of which are now in course of con- 
struction. Of these lines commenced or projected the principal are 
the New Orleans, Opelousas, and Great Western, 213 miles — 
the Vicksburg and Shreve-port, 207 miles; and the New Orleans, Jack- 
son, and Great Northern, 51 miles, It has also been proposed to the 

eneral government to improve the navigation of the Mississippi below 

ew Orleans. 

Geology, Mineralogy, &e.—The rocks of Louisiana consist almost en- 
tirely of Eocene and later deposits. The oldest are the Upper Cretaceous 
strata, green-sandstone, and marl, outlyers apparently of the great 
cretaceous formations of Texas, which are said to occur in the north- . 
western and northern parts of the state. Almost the whole of the 
remainder of the state west of the valley of the Mississippi, with the 
exception of the lower course of the Red river, appears to consist of 
E strata, isting of a white limestone, sandstone, marls, and 
red and white clays. The middle and upper strata (Miocene and 
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Pliocene) of the tertiary rocks do not appear to have been identified 
in Louisiana, but it is believed that these rocks exist. The shores of 
the Mexican Gulf, the banks of the Mississippi throughout the state, 
and along Red river up to Natchitoches, or about 31° 45’ N. lat., 
belong to the post-tertiary, post-pliocene, or quaternary rocks, and 
consist of sandy and clayey deposits, containing vast quantities of 
various fresh-water shells, of species now living in the beds or on the 
borders of these rivers ; but many of the cliffs or bluffs which contain 
these shells are raised more than 100 feet above the rivers. The delta 
of the Mississippi is formed of recent rocks. The river brings down 
immense quantities of organic and inorganic bodies, which are depo- 
sited on the shore of the Gulf of Mexico, and form a vast and 
constantly increasing delta ; and the barat the mouth of the Mississippi 
in consequence is continually shifting its position. The bluffs along 
the Mississippi, Sir Charles Lyell says, have been evidently formed in 
the same manner and slowly upraised to their present position, the 
river carving out valleys through the horizontal and unconsolidated 
strata as they rose, sweeping away the greater portion of them, and 
leaving mere fragments in the shape of terraces. “ The deposits 
forming the delta and alluvial plain of the Mississippi,” he says, 
“consist of sedimentary matter extending over an area of 30,000 
square miles, and known in some parts to be several hundred feet 
deep.” The advance of the delta of the Mississippi into the Mexican 
Gulf has been estimated at about 50 feet a year, or a mile in a 
century: the average quantity of sedimentary matter brought down 
ann by the river is about 1-1700th of the whole weight of the 
water, or 3,000,000 cubic feet, being about ten times that of the Rhine. 

The mineralogical riches of Louisiana are not very considerable. 
An inferior aluminous brown coal, serviceable for fuel where the true 
coal is not obtainable, is said to be abundant in the tertiary beds of 
the northern parts of the state. Iron is found throughout the tertiary 
beds; the Red river derives its name from the colour of its waters, 
which is owing to the ferruginous matter contained in the strata 
through which it flows. Salt-springs occur in several places in the 

i _of Natchitoches and Rapides, but are not now worked. 
of uality abounds, as do also very rich marls and ochre. 

Climate, i, Prédudione—A. considerable difference is observed 
between the climate of the low and high lands of Louisiana. In the 
low lands it seldom snows, and frost is a rare occurrence, the 
thermometer commonly not sinking to the freezing-point. In summer 
the heat is great, and lasts from the beginning of July to the close 
of September; the thermometer then ranges between 75° and 85°, 
and sometimes rises-to 90° and even 96°. At this time the inun- 
dation ceases, and the decomposition of animal and vegetable matter 
infects the air and produces us diseases, especially fevers. 
The mean temperature of the year at New Orleans, according to 
Darby, does not exceed 63°, or about 13 degrees above that of London, 
w is 21 degrees nearer the pole. On the higher grounds, espe- 
cially on the open prairies of Opelousas, the climate is much more 
severe. In 30° 30’ N. lat. the snow has fallen to a depth of 11 inches, 
and remained for several days on the ground. Frost occurs there 
every winter, and even sometimes in April and September, so that at 
Natchitoches it does great injury to the cotton and tender plant 
In July there are are 4 rains and thunder, and in August sometimes 
hurricanes blow from the south, which cause great damage by forcing 
the water of the Mississippi into the adjacent level country. In winter 
the north-western gales, which are very cold, produce great and sudden 
changes in the temperature. 

The alluvial soil along the banks (or as they are here called coasts, 
from the French ‘ ebtéa’) of the Mississippi is of extraordinary fertility, 
This tract, the whole of which is under cultivation, and produces 
excellent sugar extends for about a mile on each side of the 
river from about 150 miles above New Orleans to 140 miles below 
that city. It lies below the flood-tides, from which it is defended by 
a dyke or levée. Although not so rich as this, all the river bottoms 
have a very fertile soil. Of the ‘ inundated lands’ about two-thirds 
are covered with heavy timber and a dense undergrowth of canes and 
other plants. The c swamps have a fertile soil, but the surface 
is Lrocag dep’ , and there is no natural outlet: if drained 
however they are capable of being converted into excellent rice 
grounds. The sea marshes are only partially covered with timber; 

“their soil is for the most part a deep clay. The pine lands are always 
poor and often sterile. The dispersed tracts of elevated prairie are 
free from timber and generally very fertile. 

The staple products are cotton and sugar. The cereals chiefly 
cultivated are rice and maize. Wheat, rye, barley, and oats are most 
cultivated towards the north, but nowhere to any great extent. Sugar 
succeeds well as far north as the head of the delta. Cotton succeeds 
everywhere, and is of excellent quality. Good tobacco is raised in 
different p but its cultivation has decreased. The cultivation 
of indigo was formerly carried on to some extent, but has been 
abandoned. The mulberry-tree is indigenous. The vine, peach, and 
fig flourish ; and the orange up to about 30° 30’. The apple cannot 
be cultivated successfully, and the cherry is wholly unproductive. 
Vegetables are not extensively cultivated, with the exception of the 


sweet a 
_. By far the part of the surface of Louisiana is covered with 
forests. The pine-tree, which is most abundant, covers the northern 


and western sandy districts, and is extensively used in the manufac- 
ture of tarand pitch. On the declivities by which the prairies or 
wooded regions descend to the inundated grounds the forests mostly 
consist of oak, sweet-gum, poplar, tulip-tree, and hickory of various 
species; the same trees occur on the broken country east of the 
aoe the chincapin grows on the borders of the inundated 

Immense herds of cattle are raised on the natural meadows of 
Opelousas and Attakapas, as likewise horses and mules. The bison, 
or buffalo, is only met with towards the northern and western border, 
where also wild horses are found. Deer are only plentiful in the 
prairies of Opelousas and in the pine-forests, Bears, lynxes, the 
American panther, and beavers are rare, but wolves are somewhat 
numerous. Locusts infest the prairies, and numerous serpents the 
woods and lowlands. The alligator occurs in all the rivers, but is 
most numerous in the bays and lakes of stagnant water: it is not 
dangerous, except when attacked or wounded. The Mississippi and 
its branches abound in fish. The forests swarm with birds, among 
which are the wild turkey, the paroquet, the pelican, the flamingo, and 
the hummingbird. Swans, geese, and ducks are very numerous on 
the lakes and stagnant waters along Red river. 

The following are the principal results of the inquiries made at the 
last Census respecting the agricultural resources of the state :—The 
number of farms under cultivation in Louisiana on June Ist 1850 
was 13,422: the extent of improved land in farms was 1,590,025 
acres ; of unimproved land, 3,399,018 acres. The cash value of farms 
was returned at 75,814,398 dollars; of farming implements and 
machinery at 11,576,938 dollars. Of the chief products of Louisiana 
the total produce was :—Maize, 10,266,373 bushels (5,952,912 bushels 
in 1840); rice, 4,425,349 Ibs, (3,604,534 lbs. in 1840); ginned cotton, 
71,494,800 lbs. (152,255,368 lbs. in 1840, being a decrease of 
81,060,568 lbs.) ; cane-sugar, 226,001,000 lbs, (119,947,720 lbs. in 1840) ; 
molasses, 10,931,177 gallons; tobacco, 26,878 lbs. (119,824 lbs. in 
1840, being a decrease of 92,9461lbs.), The decrease in the quantity 
of cotton was mainly due to the destructive floods which swept over 
the cotton districts in the autumn of 1849; but much of the labour 
and capital formerly devoted to the production of cotton and tobacco 
have been diverted to the culture of other crops, and especially sugar, 
of which Louisiana alone in 1850 produced 91°28 per cent. of the 
entire quantity produced in the United States, The other more 
important crops were as follows :— Wheat, 417 bushels; rye, 475 
bushels ; oats, 89,637 bushels; potatoes, 95,632 bushels; sweet 
potatoes, 1,428,453 bushels; peas and beans, 161,732 bushels; hay, 
25,752 tons; hops, 125lbs.; of wine, only 15 gallons were made. 
The value of orchard products was 22,359 dollars; of market-garden 
produce, 148,329 dollars. 

The number of horses in the state in 1850 was 89,514; asses and 
mules, 44,849; milch cows, 105,576; working oxen, 54,968; other 
cattle, 414,798; sheep, 110,333; swine, 597,301. The value of live 
stock was 11,152,275 dollars; of animals slaughtered, 1,458,990 
dollars. The products of animals were :—Butter, 683,069 lbs. ; 
cheese, 1957 lbs. ; wool, 109,897 lbs. ; bees-wax and honey, 96,701 lbs. 

Manufactures, Commerce, &c.—Louisiana is mainly an agricultural 
state, the manufactures being chiefly of articles required for domestic 
consumption and the supply of a southern planting state. The Census 
of 1850 does not show the number of free persons employed in agri- 
culture and manufactures very precisely, and the slaves are omitted 
in the tables of occupations. According to it, in 1850 there were in 
Louisiana 18,639 free males above 15 years of age employed in agri- 
culture, and 32,879 in commerce, trade, manufactures, and mechanical 
arts. At the Census of 1840 there were, including slaves, 79,289 
persons employed in agriculture, 7565 in manufactures, and 8549 in 
commerce. The whole number of manufacturing establishments 
producing to the value of 500 dollars and upwards in 1850 was 
1021. Of these 8 were manufactories of iron-castings, employing a 
capital of 255,000 dollars and 383 persons; 15 were tanneries, em- 
ploying 66 persons; the remainder were chiefly sugar-refineries, which 
employed 252 hands; saw- and planing-mills, 898 hands; grist-mills; 
po other works usual in a southern agricultural state. The home- 
made manufactures of the year were valued at 139,232 dollars. 

Besides the valuable produce of its own soil a large proportion 
of the production of the other states within the extensive basin of the 
Mississippi which are destined for a foreign market passes through 
this state; it has also a very large coasting-trade, PAs § an extremely 
important internal trade. The whole of this commerce is concen- 
trated at New Orwtxans. Louisiana has the largest export trade of 
any state except New York; its imports are exceeded by those of 
New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. The total exports for 
the year ending June 30th 1852 amounted to 49,058,885 dollars, of 
which 48,808,169 dollars were American produce, and 250,716 dollars 
foreign. The imports for the same period amounted to 12,057,724 
dollars, of which 9,732,977 dollars were conveyed in American vessels, 
and 2,324,747 dollars in foreign vessels. The exports for the pre- 
ceding year amounted to 54,413,963 dollars; the imports to 12,528,460 
dollars. Up to 1851, when the largest amount was registered, the 
exports had been on the whole steadily progressive ; but the imports 
attained their highest amount, 17,519,814 dollars, in 1835. The 
number and tonnage of the vessels which entered and cleared at the 
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ports of Louisiana in 1850 were :—Entered, 898 vessels of 350,853 
tons, of which 524 vessels of 175,969 tons wero American, and 374 
vessels of 174,884 tons were foreign; cleared, American 493, of 
211,800 tons, and foreign 350, of 158,137 tons. In the coasting-trade, 
during the year ending June 30th 1851, there entered 1178 vessels of 
466,415 tons, and cleared 1227 vessels of $53,173 tons. The total 
value of the exports coastwise during the year was 27,288,912 dollars. 
The total quantities of the principal articles exported to foreign and 
domestic ports during the year ending June 30th 1851 were as 
follows :—Cotton, 997,458 bales; sugar, 44,147 hogsheads and 8644 
barrels ; molasses, 636 hogsheads and 67,024 barrels ; tobacco, 54,501 

3 corn, 535,382 sacks; flour, 583,418 barrels; pork, 192,737 
barrels; bacon, 46,241 hogsheads; lard, 738,956 kegs; beef, 42,415 
barrels; whiskey, 67,392 barrels. The receipts, chiefly of these 
staple exports, from the interior by the Mississippi during the same 
year were valued at 106,924,083 dollars, in addition to which there is 
a considerable traffic by Lake Pontchartrain and the new canal. The 
aggregate of the shipping owned in the state in 1850 amounted to 
250,090 tons, the whole of which, except 1381 tons owned in the 
sub-district of Teche, belonged to the district of New Orleans. Of 
the above, 83,668 tons were registered; 160,630 tons enrolled and 
licensed ; 5789 tons were of vessels under 20 tons burden; three-fifths 
of the tonnage, 151,613 tons were propelled by steam. During the 
year ending June 30th 1852, 1 brig, 11 schooners, and 4 steamers, in 
the aggregate 1284 tons, were built in the state. 

Divisions, Towns, &ce—Louisiana is divided into two districts ; the 
eastern district having 21 parishes, and the western district 26 
parishes. Baton Rouge is the political capital; but New Onvxans is 
the commercial metropolis, and one of the chief commercial cities in 
the United States. All the other towns are of small size; but 
several of them are places of considerable business as shipping 
stations, or otherwise. New Orleans is noticed in a separate article ; 
the other more important towns are noticed below ; the population is 
that of 1850 :— 

Baton Rouge, the capital, stands partly on elevated ground on the 
left bank, and 245 miles above the mouth of the Mississippi, 1120 
miles 8.W. from Washington : population, 3905, of whom 2562 are 
whites. The public buildings are the state house, penitentiary, county 
house, United States barracks, churches, a college, schools, &c. Some 
trade is carried on, the business part of the town lying at the foot of 
the bluff. Two newspapers are published here weekly. 

on the right bank of the Mississippi, 6 miles from New 
Orleans, population 1470, is a place of a good deal of trade, but con- 
tains no buildings of any note. Donaldsonville, the capital of Ascension 
ish, and formerly the capital of the state, is pleasantly situated on 
the right bank of the Mississippi, 27 miles S.E. by 8. from Baton 
Rouge : ation, 1498. It contains a court-house, arsenal, United 
States land-office, churches, a college, schools, &c.; and carries on a 
considerable trade. Lafayette [New Ontxans]. Natchitoches, the 
capital of Natchitoches parish, stands on the right bank of the Red 
River, 145 miles N.W. from Baton Rouge, population 1261, of whom 
474 are slaves. This is one of the oldest towns in the state, having 
been founded by the French in 1717, and a large proportion of the 
ulation is of French and Spanish descent. It contains a court- 
United States land-office, jail, churches, and schools; possesses 
considerable trade, and supports a weekly newspaper. Opelousas, the 
capital of Landry parish, is situated near the source of Vermilion River, 
55 miles W. by N. from Baton Rouge: the population is not given in 
the Census Return. It is the centre of a fertile district, and a place 
of considerable trade; contains a court-house, United States land- 
office, four churches, schools, Franklin college, two banks, several 
extensive stores, and a. a daily and a semi-weekly newspaper. 
Point Cowpée, on the right bank of the Mississippi, 86 miles N.N.W. 
from Baton Rouge: the population, which is chiefly of French descent, 
is not bony It contains a court-house, jail, churches, schools, &e. ; 
is the depét for a very important ps district ; and supports a 
daily newspaper. The levée extends along the Mississippi from this 
place downwards. Shreveport, the capital of Caddo parish, on the 
right bank of the Red River, 1 mile from Soda Lake, and about 200 
miles N.W. from Baton Rouge, population 1728, of whom 695 were 
slaves. 1t contains a court-house, jail, churches, &., and is a place of 
much business, There are several other business towne, as Alexandria 
on the Red River, Jackson on Thompson’s Creek, Iberville and St. 
Francisville on the Mississippi, Thibodeauxville on the La Fourche, 
&c.; but they all have a very small white population. 

Government, Judicature, &e.—The first state constitution was adopted 
in 1612, and superseded by a new one in 1845. The present consti- 
tation of Louisiana was adopted in 1852. By it the right of voting in 
all state elections is vested in every white male citizen 21 years of age, 
who shall have resided in the state 12 months, and in the parish in 
which he offers to vote 6 months next preceding the election; but 
persons in the army or navy, paupers, and persons interdicted or con- 
victed of any crime punishable with hard labour, are not entitled to 
vote, The legislative body consists of a Senate of 832 members elected 
for 4 years, one-half being elected biennially ; and a House of 
sentatives of not less than 70 nor more than 100 members (at present 
97), elected biennially. The Senate confirms or rejects the nt- 
ments of officers made by the governor. The cloction of Unieed blavea 


senators is made by a joint ballot of both houses. Members may 
address either house in or French language, The governor 
is elected for 4 years, but is incapable of re-election for a consecutive 


term. He has a veto on acts of the legislature; but a bill becomes 


law, notwithstanding his veto, if it be again by a vote of two- 
thirds of — houses. His is 6000 

The legislature may to ies for internal improve- 
ments in proportion to one-fifth of their paid-up ; but the total 


amount of debt incurred in this way must not exceed 8,000,000 dollars ; 
and the state shall not subscribe for the stock of any banking cor- 
poration, nor make any loan to, nor pledge its faith 
corporation. No law can be passed sanctioning the 
e payments. Lotteries, and the buying and selling of lottery- 
ekets, are prohibited. No divorce can be granted by the legislature, 
No principal or second in a duel, and no one who sends 
challenge, shall hold any office or enjoy the rights of Pro- 
positions to alter or amend the constitution must be carried by a vote 
of two-thirds of all the members of each house ; the vote must then 
be published throughout the state three months » next 
general election; and then, if it be ratified by a majority of voters at 
such election, it shall become a of the constitution. 
The total public debt of state on January Ist, 1853, was 
11,766,407 dollars; but of this the sum of 9,612,088 dollars was for 
liabilities incurred on account of property banks, the proper state debt 
being only 2,154,319 dollars. The entire revenue for the year 
December 81, 1852 (including a balance left in 1851 of 308,886 
was 1,455,455 dollars; the expenditure for the same year was 1,100,084 
dollars. The state-militia consists of 42,823 men, of whom 1392 are 
commissioned officers. The judicature consists of a supreme court, 
having appellate jurisdiction, and district courts. The supreme court 
is presided over by a chief justice having a salary of 6000 dollars, and 
four associate justices with salaries of 5500 dollars each: these j 
are all elected by the people fora term of ten years. ‘There are 
district courts of New Orleans each presided over by a judge ' 
salary of 3500 dollars, and 18 other district courts: all the j 
these and the inferior courts are also elected by the people. 
A superintendent of education is directed by the constitution 
elected every two years. It also directs that free public schools 
be established throughout the state; and that the proceeds of 
lands granted for the purpose, or escheated to the state, shall be 
as a permanent fund, on which 6 per cent. interest shall be paid 
the state for the support of those schools. In 1850 the number 
public schools was 664, ing 822 teachers and 25,046 pupils 
colleges and academies 143, having 354 teachers and 5828 pupils, 
The total number of children attending school in 1850 was returned 
at 32,838 whites and 1219 free coloured children; total, 34,057. 
number of white children in the state between the of 5 and 15 
was 61,165; of free coloured children, 44638. The number of adults 
in the state in 1850 who cannot read and write was 21,221 whites and 
8889 free coloured; total, 24,610, of whom 18,339 were natives of the 
United States and 6271 foreigners. The principal the 
state are the following :—Cen (Methodist 


th 


Picker 
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colleges in 
) College, at Jackson, 
founded in 1839, which on January 1st 1853 had 7 instructors, 102 
students, and a library of 5000 volumes; St. Charles (Roman Catholic) 
College, at Grand Coteau, founded in 1838, which had 21 instructors, 
103 students, and a library of 4000 volumes; Baton Rouge 
founded in 1888, which had four instructors, 45 students, and a 
of 300 volumes; Franklin College, at Opelousas, founded in 1 
which had 4 instructors and 70 students; and the University of 
Louisiana, founded in 1849, which had 7 professors in the department 
of Arts, and connected with it law and medical schools. 

Of the various religious denominations the Roman Catholics, and 
next to them the Methodists, are the most numerous. In 1850 the 
Roman Catholics had 55 churches, affording accommodation for 
87,780 persons; the Methodists 125 churches, ing accommodation 
for 33,180 persons; the Baptists 77 churches, with accommodation 
for 16,660 persons; the Presbyterians 18 churches, with accommoda- 
tion for 9510 persons; the Episcopalians 14 churches, with aecommo- 
dation for 5210 persons, Including all sects there were 306 churches 
in the state with accommodation for 109,615 persons. The state 
institutions for the relief of the unfortunate are—a deaf and dumb 

lum at Baton Rouge; and the chavri yt ere New Orleans, in 
which, du 1852, there were admi 18, ts, 
15,057; died 2098.. Of the patients admitted 1709 were natives of 
the United States, 16,144 natives of foreign countries, and 181 of 
unknown birth. The number of news; and periodicals published 
in the state in 1850 was 54, with an annual circulation of 
12,269,824 copies. Of these 11 were published daily, 6 tri-weekly, 
and 87 weekly: 13 were literary and mi ous; 6 neutral and 
inde ent, 38 political, 1 religious, and 1 scientific. 

e Mississippi river was discovered by land. The Spaniards navi- 
gated the Gulf of Mexico for two centuries without being aware that 
one of the largest rivers of the globe falls into it. This fact may be 
explained from the circumstance that a low, flat, and oy er coast 
extends on both sides of its mouth to a great distance. French, 
after their establishment in Canada, got some information as to the 
river about 1660, but did not discover ifs mouth before 1699, when 
M. de Iberville founded the first colony, The city of New Orleans 
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was built in 1717, about which time the colony began to be of some 
importance, and it soon after acquired universal notoriety from having 
been granted to the company formed by John Law at Paris in 1716, 
and incorporated as the Mississippi Company. When the Mississippi 
bubble burst the land was resumed by the crown, and the commerce 
of the Mississippi declared free. The French remained in possession 
of Louisiana up to 1762, when they ceded it toSpain. The colony was 
much neglected by the Spaniards, and improved very slowly, notwith- 
standing its numerous natural advantages. In 1800 Bonaparte 
succeeded in inducing the Spanish government to re-cede Louisiana to 
France. It was held for a time nominally as a French colony, but 
only long enough to enable Napoleon I. to complete a sale of it to the 
government of the United States, which he succeeded in doing in 
1803 for the sum of 60,000,000 franes (2,400,0007). At the time of 
the sale the inhabitants were chiefly French and descendants of 
French; the whole population did not exceed 90,000 inhabitants, of 
whom about 40,000 were slaves. Louisiana comprehended all the 
country included in the present state of Louisiana, except the tract 
which extends north of the river Amite, and the lakes of Maurepas 
and Pontchartrain; and in addition, the immense tract of country 
included between the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains. 
The country was then divided into several territories, of which 
po ea atmern negthng Resa Louisiana was formed into a state 

1812. 

(Darby, Geographical Description of the State of Louisiana ; De Bow, 
SaeorAbantesen nacer ee tuk ae ond Western States ; Fisher, 
Statistical Gazetteer of the United States ; Seventh Census of the United 
Dnitad Saver; Ueyell, Manual, and Principas of Geology, ko) 

> ‘anual, and Principles o, , 

LOUISVILLE. (Kentvoxy. 

LOUTH, Lincolnshire, a et-town, municipal borough, and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Louth, is pleasantly situated 
at the eastern foot of the Wolds, on the bank of the little river Ludd, 
im 53° 22’ N. lat., 0° 1’ W. long., distant 25 miles N.E. by E. from 
Lineoln, 143 miles N. from London by road, and 140} miles by the 
Great Northern and East Lincolnshire railways. The population of 
the borough in 1851 was 10,467. The borough is governed by 6 
aldermen and 18 councillors, one of whom is mayor. The lighting, 
paving, and sewerage of the town are under the management of 
commissioners appointed in terms of an Act of Parliament passed in 
1826. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and ae of 
Lincoln. Louth Poor-Law Union contains 88 parishes and townships, 
with an area of 145,512 acres, and a population in 1851 of 33,388. 

Louth was incorporated by Edward VI. The town is well built, 
and the streets are paved and lighted. In the town are a modern 
guildhall, an assembly room, a public subscription library and news 
room, a small theatre, a sessions house, and a house of correction for 
the division. A county court is held. The parish church is a 
beautiful edifice of the latter part of the 14th century, and consists of 
anaye and chancel, and a tower surmounted with a rich octangular 
erocketed spire, 300 feet high. The church of the Holy Trinity is a 
mean brick structure, erected in 1834. There are chapels for Wesleyan 
Methodists, Baptists, Independents, Primitive Methodists, and Roman 
Catholics. King Edward VI.’s Free Grammar school has an income 
from endowment of 620/. a year; it has 6 teachers; the number of 
scholars in 1851 was 71. Dr. Mapletoft’s Endowed Commercial school, 
with which has been recently conjoined Hardies’ foundation, contains 
about 50 boys. There are National, British, and Infant schools; 
a mechanics institute, with a library of upwards of 2000 volumes; a 
savings bank; a dispensary, supported by public subscription; and 
12 bede-houses, on the same foundation as the grammar-school, in 
Se eee reside and have an annual allowance. There 
are sev iron foundries and tanneries, a carpet manufactory, 
and other establishments. On the canal from Tetney Haven to Louth, 
an extensive traffic in corn and coals is carried on. Wednesday is the 
Pema ng market-day; another market is held on Saturday. Fairs are 

April, September, and November. In the neighbourhood of 

the town are some remains of Louth Abbey, founded by Alexander 

of Lincoln, in 1139, for Cistercian monks, 

LOUTH, a maritime county in the province of Leinster, Ireland, 
is bounded N. by the county of and the Bay of Carlingford, 
it from the county of Down; E. by the Irish Channel ; 
8. by the county of Meath; and W. by the counties of Meath and 
It lies between 53° 43’ and 54° 7’ N. lat., 6° 6’ and 


in Ireland, 
having an area of 315 square miles, or 201,434 acres, of which 178,972 
= are a poarch uncultivated, age ts: in plantations, 

acres in towns, acres under water. population in 1841 
was 111,979; in 1851 it was 90,812. 

Ooast-line and Surface.—From the Boyne to the harbour of Dun- 
dalk, about 17 miles, the coast is low and comparatively level. The 
flat and sandy beach extends in some places to a breadth of 3 miles 
at low water. In a small bay south of Dunany Head are some reefs 
Which are covered at high water, but left at a considerable distance 
by the ebb-tide. The only striking elevation is Clogher Head, a 
Montory 181 feet high, about 3 miles north from the Boyne, This 
headland is the termination of a range of hills stretching across the 


county from the north-east border of Meath. The highest summit is 
Belpatrick in the west, 788 feet, With the exception of this range 
the county consists of extensive flats and tracts gently undulating. 
From the head of Dundalk Bay a margin of level land sweeps round 
the peninsula, which projects to the south-east between that bay and 
Carlingford Lough. This open tract is several miles wide at the 
extremity of the peninsula, but is contracted to a narrow strip along 
the shore of Carlingford Bay and the valley of the Newry River. 
Within this low coast-line the land rises into a group of mountains 
ranging from 904 feet, the height of Dorlargy on the west, to 1935 
feet, the height of Carlingford Mountain, which overhangs the lough. 
This group is opened by a considerable valley towards the south- 
east, and on the west it is separated from the Slieve Gullion and 
Forkhill groups of Armagh by a ravine traversing it from north to 
south, and forming a direct line of communication between Dundalk 
and Newry. Through this defile the great northern road is carried 
at a considerable height above the bed of a mountain stream. 

Hydrography and Communications.—By the river Boyne the county 
is connected with the inland navigation to Navan, while the harbour 
of Drogheda affords a convenient outlet for the produce of the southern 
districts. At its first contact with the county the Boyne is joined by 
the river Mattock, which forms the boundary-line for some miles after 
flowing southward by Mellifont Abbey, from its rise on the west of 
Tullyesker Hill. The Dee rises in the north-east of Meath, and pass- 
ing through the town of Ardee proceeds in an easterly direction until 
within 4 miles of the sea, where it receives the White River. The 
Glyde, formed by the junction of the Lagan, which rises in Meath, 
with a stream descending from the*Monaghan border, crasses the 
county through a s ion of rich d and low marshy lands 
to Castle-Bellingham, and then winding southward along the coast, 
unites with the Dee before reaching the sea at the small port of 
Angers. The Fane, which rises in Monaghan, rans in a direction 
nearly parallel to the course of the ger and falls into Dundalk 
Bay at the village of Lurgangreen, The Castletown or Dundalk River, 
formed by the junction of several streams which come in from 
Monaghan, flows eastward, and receiving the Kilcurry River from 
the north-weat, a short distance above the bridge of Dundalk, enters 
the bay at the harbour of Dundalk. . The Big and Little rivers fall 
into the bay from the valley on the south-east of the peninsula. 
Carlingford Lough connects the county by the Newry River and Canal 
with the inland navigation of Ulster. Besides Drogheda, Dundalk, 
and Carlingford harbours, there are some small fishing ports on the 
coast, The county is intersected in all directions by excellent roads. 
The two leading lines are the Great Northern road from Dublin to 
Belfast, and the road from Drogheda to Castle-Blaney by Ardee. The 
Dublin and Belfast junction railway traverses the county nearly its 
whole length. The Dundalk and Enniskillen railway connects Dun- 
dalk and Castle-Blaney, and on the south Drogheda is connected with 
Navan by a branch of the Dubliu and Drogheda railway. 

Geology.—T he level portion of the county south of Dundalk belongs 
to the northern clay-slate formation of Ireland. A considerable patch 
of carboniferous limestone, skirted with a narrow belt of yellow 
sandstone and conglomerate, occurs to the west of Ardee, and minor 
deposits of the same rock are found along the western border of the 
clay-slate division. This formation also occupies the level space 
between the mountains and the shore, from the town of Carlingford 
round to the valley of the Castletown River, as far as its junction 
with the Kilcurry. The structure of the mountainous region is 
similar to that of the group of Mourne, consisting of a nucleus of 
granite supporting the clay-slate and limestone on its flanks, 

Climate, Soil, and Produce.—The prevalent direction of the wind, 
which for nine months in the year is off shore, and the excellent 
drainage of the county by its numerous streams, render the climate 
comparatively mild and dry. The soil of the southern division of 
the county is well calculated for every kind of grain-crop. The tract 
north of the Bay of Dundalk, between the mountains and the sea, 
also produces heavy wheat crops. Farming in general is carried on 
in a superior manner. In the mountain district the condition of the 
people is much inferior, Spade cultivation is here very general, and 
the old slide car without wheels is still in use. 

The chief occupations are agricultural. The linen manufacturo 
and bleaching are carried on to some extent at Ravensdale, Collon, 
and Drogheda. There is a large export of produce from Drogheda, 
Dundalk, and Carlingford, and along the coast the fishery gives 
employment to many families. In 1853 there were 109,889 acres 
under crop, of which 4201 acres grew wheat; 40,301 acres oats; 
23,904 acres barley, bere, rye, peas, and beans; 9423 acres potatoes ; 
9741 acres turnips, mangel-wurzel, carrots, parsnips, and cabbage ; 
3134 acres vetches and other green crops; 2091 acres flax; and 17,094 
acres meadow and clover. Of plantations, in 1841 there were 6685 
acres growing oak, ash, elm, beech, fir, fruit, &c. In 1851, on 7693 
holdings, there were 11,314 horses, 1786 mules and asses, 27,733 
cattle, 24,305 sheep, 15,823 pigs, 5231 goats, 148,751 head of poultry. 
The estimated value of the live stock here enumerated was 326,990, 
The fishery district of Dundalk extends the whole line of coast from 
Ballagan Point to Maiden Tower, comprising 40 miles of maritime 
boundary, which in 1853 had 1165 registered fishing-vessels, employing 
558 men and boys. 
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Divisions and Towns.—The county of Louth is chiefly in the diocese 
of Armagh, with a small portion in that of Meath. It is divided into 
six baronies :—Ardee, eda, Lower and Upper Dundalk, Ferrard, 
end Louth: The principal towns are DunpaLK, ARDEE, and part of 
Drocntpa, which are hoticed tnder their respective titles. The 
following are some of the other totvris and more important villages, 
with the population of each in 1851 :— 

Carlingford, population 887, a market-town and sea-port on the 
southern shore of i rd Lough, 11} miles &.N.E. from Dundalk, 
is a poor and decayed place, chiefly inhabited by fishermen. It con- 
tains a church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a Presbyterian meeting- 
house, National schools, and a district dispensary. There is a quay 
for vessels, with convenient shelter for fishing-boats. The 
chief emplcyment is the oyster-fishery in the bay. A fair is held on 
October 10th and on the first Saturday in each month. Near the 
town are the ruins of a castle, said to have been built by King John, 
and those of a monastery, founded in 1305 by Richard de Burgh, earl 
of Ulster. Cuastle-Bellingham, population 538, a neat village on the 
Dublin and Belfast road, 74 miles 8. from Dundalk, contains a hand- 
some church, & Presbyterian meeting-house, the district dispensary, 
anda loan fund. Linen-weaving is cafried on, and there is an exten- 
sive brewery. Fairs are held five times a year. Clogher, population 
895, an increasing town on the coast, visited in summer for sea-bathing. 
It is situated near Clogher Head, about 74 miles N.N.E. from Drogh- 
eda. Collon, population 761, a market- and post-town, on the road 
from Drogheda to Ardee, about 18 miles S. by W. from Dundalk, a 
well-built place, much improved by the late Lord Oriel. The market- 
house forms three sides of a square. The church was erected in 1813, 
at a cost of more than 6000/. There are a handsome glebe-house, 
avd chapels for Roman Catholics and Methodists. The district 
dispensary is in the town. A cotton-factory and a bleaching-green, 
stocking-making, and linen-weaving are the chief sources of employ- 
ment. Fairs are held five times a year. Petty sessions are held in the 
vil Dunleer, population 505, about 9 miles N. by W. from Drogh- 
éda, is situated in a sheltered valley, through which the White River 
flows, is a principal coach-station on the road between Drogheda and 
Dundalk. In the town are an Episcopal church and a chapel for 
Roman Catholics. Louth, population 585, an ancient town, now a 
poor decayed place, is situated on the road from Ardee to Castle 
Blayney, 54 miles ‘8.W. from Dundalk. It contains a church, a Roman 
Catholic chapel, two National schools, and a district dispensary. In 
the outskirts of the town are the ruins of a priory, erected in 1148. 
The town was plundered in the 9th century by the Danes. Termon- 
feckan, population 329, a pleasant village and sea-bathing place, 
situated at the mouth of the Termonfeckan rivulet, about 17 miles 
8, by W. from Dundalk, was formerly one of the residences of the 
archbishops of Armagh, of whom the celebrated Usher last dwelt in 
the village. The church, a neat building with a spire, stands on a 
rising ground overlooking the stream. Its chancel is the burial-place 
of several archbishops. The village contains a Roman Catholic chapel, 
: National school, and a district dispensary. Petty sessions are held 

ere. 

Louth returns three members to the Imperial Parliament, two for the 
county and one for Dundalk borough. The assizes are held in Dun- 
dalk, and quarter sessions there and at Ardee. Petty sessions are 
held in ten places. The county court house and county jail are at 
Dundalk, The District Lunatic Asylum, to which the county is 
entitled to send 23 patients, is at Dublin. The county infirmary is at 
Dundalk. At Drogheda is a fever hospital, and there are nine dispen- 
sarics in various parts of the county, Savings banks are established 
at Dundalk, Drogheda, and Ardee; the amount owing to depositors 
on November 20th 1853 was 70,3961. 0s. 9d. The county is partly 
within the Military District of Dublin and partly in that of Belfast. 
There are cavalry barracks in Dundalk, and the staff of the county 
militia is stationed at Dunleer. The police force, consisting of 192 
men and officers, is distributed over 5 districts, comprising 27 stations, 
of which the head-quarters are at Dundalk. The coast-guard, which 
numbers 50 men and 4 officers, is distributed over 9 stations. In 
September 1852 there were 78 National schools in operation, attended 
by 5607 male and 5985 female children. 

History and Antiquities—Louth, at the coming of the English, 
formed a portion of the territory of Orgial or Oriel, by which name 
it was afterwards distinguished from the more western parts of the 
territory. Having been conquered by De Courcy between 1179 and 
1180, Louth was erected into a county by King John in 1210, Being 
at the time accounted a portion of Ulster, it formed part of the grant 
to De Courecy, and after his time to De Lacey, by whom is was divided 

inferior barons. Louth was not considered a portion of Lein- 
ster until the reign of Elizabeth. The forfeitures consequent on the 
rebellion of 1641, and the ensuing civil wars, extended over nearly 
the entire county. 

The numerous antiquities which occur throughout Louth have been 
made the subject of a volume entitled ‘Louthiana,’ published at 
Dublin in 1758. Earthen mounds and entrenchments are of very 
frequent occurrence. The most remarkable in the county is that of 
Castle Guard at Ardee. The mound and building called Fabs na ain 
Eighe, or ‘ the one night’s work,’ near Dundalk, is a curious combina- 
tion of the earthen rath with the stone cashiol. Stone circles and 


other primeval remains are numerous, The most remarkable are at 
Ballirckan and Ballinahatry near Dundalk. At Ballymascanian is a 
cromlech, the covering stone of which measures 12 feet by 6 feet, and 
weighs upwards of 30 tons. Round towers formerly stood at Louth 
and Drogheda, and two are still ing at Dro in and Monas- 
terboyce. In the churchyard near the tower at Monasterboyce, stand 
two beautifully scul stone crosses, The larger, called St, Boyne’s 
Cross, is 18 feet high. The arms of these crosses are inclosed in 
cireles, and the entire surface of each is covered with rich tracery and 
allegorical sculpture. The ruins of the abbey of Mellifont, founded 
in the 17th century, occupy a beautiful site on the bank of the Mattock 
River, near the Boyne. They consist of a gate-tower, —- achapel, 
and the lower story of an octagonal chapter-house. The ornamental 
part of the doorways and arches of the two latter buildings are formed 
of blue marble, and have been highly gilt. Of the various feudal 
buildings throughout the county the chief are the castle of Carlingford, 
erected by King John, Rohe’s Castle, north-west of Dundalk, and 
Torfeckan or Termonfeckan Castle. 

LOUVAIN (Liven, Liéwen, Leuven), an ancient town in Belgium, 
in the province of South Brabant, is situated on the Dyle, in 50° 54” 
N. lat, 4° 39’ E. long., 15 miles S.E. from Malines, 49 miles N.W. 
from Lidge, and has about 24,000 inhabitants. It is a first-class station 
on the Brussels-Lidge-Cologne railway. The origin of the town is 
unknown. Some attribute its foundation to Cmsar, and the old 
a portion of which still remains outside the Malines Gate, is still 
Chiteau de Cesar; it is known however that this was built in 890 
as a barrier against the Northmen. An earthen rampart, 80 to 100 
feet high, within a deep dry fosse, incloses the town on the west and 
north-west, except where it is cut through by the roads to Malines 
and Brussels. The bastions and now in ruins were probably 
erected by the Spaniards. The ground-plan of the city within the 
walls is nearly a circle. Louvain was surrounded with walls in 1156, 
and was for a long time the residence of the dukes of Brabant, In 
those times it was the largest, the richest, and the most commercial 
city in the country. Its principal trade consisted in woollen manu- 
factures, which are said to have been prosecuted to such an extent at 
the beginning of the 14th century as to give employment to 150,000 
workmen ; but this number ne ge to be exaggerated. The weavers 
in 1382 revolted against the Duke of Brabant, and for a time desolated 
the province, but were speedily reduced to obedience; and the ring- 
leaders being exiled, the greater part of them came to England, 
where they introduced the manufacture of broadcloth. The 
Edward IIL, resided for nearly a year in the castle of Louvain, and 
the emperor Charles V. was brought up init. The walls of Louvain 
were nearly seven miles in circumference; they are now partly turned 
into boulevards. A great part of the space inclosed is no longer 
oceupied by houses, which owes been succeeded by gardens and vine- 
yards. It is said that the town was never taken till 1792, when General 
Kleber, at the head of a French revolutionary force, made himself 
master of it. 

The manufacture of woollens and lace is now carried on in Louvain 
to a small extent. There are several breweries in the town, aud the 
beer of Louvain enjoys a high reputation, and has a great sale in other 
parts of Belgium. There is also a considerable trade in corn, hops, 
and other agricultural produce. 

The town is in general not well built, but it contains several fine 
buildings and numerous masterpieces of art. The University of 
Louvain was established in 1426 by John, the fourth duke of Brabant, 
and long enjoyed a high celebrity, In the 16th century it was fre- 
quented by 6000 students, and was then as now a distinguished school 
of Catholic theology. There were formerly 43 colleges, of which 20 
still remain: many of them are fine buildings. The university was 
suppressed by the French in 1793, but was restored in 1817, and is 
again a flourishing institution with 60 professors and 600 students; it 
has a botanic garden and zoological and mineralogical museums. 

The town-hall, which is one of the most beautiful gothic buildings 
in the world, was erected in 1448-1469; it has been recently restored 
at the joint expense of the town and the government. Every part of 
the exterior is decorated with delicately-chiselled pens en 
sculpture ; the interior contains some good paintin, The ca‘ 
church of St. Pierre, situated near the town-hall, is one of the finest 
religious edifices in Belgium. It was founded in 1040, but the it 
structure dates from 1358, The interior consists of nave, choir, and 
aisles running all round the building. The rood-screen, separating 
the nave from the choir, is richly ornamented in the flamboyant 
gothic style. The tabernacle of soulptured stone; the admirably- 
carved pulpit (representing St. Peter standing on a rock, and the con- 
version of St. Paul); the a the ae et te the nave; and ~ 

intings which adorn the side-cha) including masterpieces 

galing and Quintin Matsys), are among S attractive decorations of 
this church. The tower, which fell down in 1604, is said to have been 
538 feet high. St, Gertrude’s church, which was originally the mone 
of the dukes of Brabant, is celebrated for its carved oaken 


recently restored. 
LOUVIERS. [EURE. 
LOUVIGNE-DU-DESERT.  [Itie-e1-Vmarnz.] 


LOW COUNTRIES, or NETHERLANDS, a name given to that 
portion of Northern Europe which is surrounded by Hanover, Prussia 
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France, and the North Sea, and which now comprises the kingdoms 
of Holland and Belgium, and grand-duchy of Luxemburg. All this 
territory was united to form the kingdom of the Netherlands from 
1815 to 1830, when Belgium shook off the yoke of the Dutch. The 
king of Holland, whose territories comprise only the northern part of 
the Low Countries, is still sometimes styled King of the Netherlands, 
[Nernertanns; Hortayp; Betervs.] , 

LOWESTOFT, colloquially LAYSTOFF, Suffolk, a market-town in 
the parish of Lowestoft, is situated on the east coast in 52° 29’ N. lat., 
1° 44’ E. long., distant 45 miles N.E. from Ipswich, 114 miles N.E. 
from London by road, and 149} miles by the Eastern Counties railway. 
The population in 1851 was 6580. The living is a vicarage in the 
archdeaconry of Suffolk and diocese of Norwich. 

The town stands on the top of a cliff facing the sea, from which it 
is separated by a beach in some parts nearly half a mile wide. It 
consists of a principal street nearly a mile long, well paved, and of some 
smaller streets. The parish church, a handsome edifice of perpendicular 
architecture, nearly half a mile west of the town, is 182 feet long, 57 
feet broad, and 43 feet high; it has.a tower and spire 120 feet high. 
In the town are a chapel of ease; chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, 
Independents, and Baptists; Wylde’s Free school, which educates 
about 60 boys; Annott’s Endowed school, which has been made a 
National akan and has 90 scholars ; a Girls’ school, and an Infant 
school. There are a town-hall, a theatre, and a bathing-house. On 
the cliff is the upper lighthouse, and on the beach are the lower light- 
house and a battery at the south end of the town. Off the shore are 
the North and South roads, sheltered to sea-ward by the Corton and 
Newcome sands. South of the town isthe cut communicating between 
lake Lothing and the sea, forming part of the line of thé Norwich and 
Lowestoft navigation. The tide-lock will admit vessels 84 feet long 
and 21 feet in beam. A principal branch of industry at Lowestoft 
is the fishery. Great quantities of mackerel and soles are caught, and 
sent to the London and Norwich markets; and large numbers of 
herrings are taken and cured. There are rope and twine manufactories. 


_ The market is on Wednesday, and there are two yearly fairs. Lowestoft 


is also frequented as a bathing-place. Communication by steam-vessel 

is maintained during the season between Lowestoft and Ténningen, on 

the Eyder, being the nearest point of communication with Denmark, 
WISA, [Fintanp.] 

LOWTHER. [Wesrworg.anp.] 

LOWTHERSTOWN, or IRVINESTOWN, Fermanagh, Ireland, a 
post-town and the seat of a Poor-Law Union in the barony of Lurg, 
is situated in 54° 28’ N, lat., 7° 39’ W. long., 104 miles N. from Ennis- 
killen, and 111} miles N.W. by N. from Dublin. The population in 
1851 was 1008, Lowtherstown Poor-Law Union comprises 11 electoral 
divisions, with an area of 75,916 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
25,673. The town consists principally of one street, forming part of 
the post-road from Enniskillen to Pettigo, and contains a chapel of 
ease, a chapel for Methodists, a National school, the district dispensary, 
and the union workhouse. Fairs are held on the Sth of each month. 

LOXA. [Grawnapa.] 

LOZERE, a department in the south of France, is bounded N. by 
the departments of Cantal and Haute-Loire, E. by Ardache, 8. by 
Gard, and W. by Aveyron. The department lies between 44° 7’ 
and 44° 58’ N, lat., 3° and 4° E. loi Its greatest length from north- 
west to south-east is about 65 miles, its greatest breadth is about 
44 miles. The area of the department is 1995 square miles. The 
population in 1841 was 140,788; in 1851 it was 144,705, giving 72°53 
inhabitants to a square mile, or 102°05 below the average population 

square mile for the whole of France. The department is named 
one of its principal mountains, and is formed out of a subdivision 
of Languedoc called Gévaudan. k 

The department is altogether of a mountainous character. The 
Cévennes cross it in the south-eastern part; Mont Lozére, one of the 
loftiest mountains of this range, is 4887 feet high, and gives name 
to the department. The Margeride Chain which branches off from 
the Cévennes at Mont Loztre, and unites that mountain e with 
the volcanic group of Auvergne, extends through the department in 
the direction of its length, covering all the east of the department; 
and the mountains of Aubrac overspread the western part, and extend 
into the adjacent Spent of Aveyron. The mountain ranges of 
the Cévennes and La-Margeride determine the watershed of the 
départment, which they divide between three of the great river-basins 
of France. A small portion on the south-east, separated by the 
crest of the Cévennes, belongs to the basin of the Rhéne; the 
rest of the department is divided by the mountains of La-Margeride, 
between the basin of the Loire in the north and that of the Garonne 
in the west. The part gompreendes in the basin of the Garonne is 
considerably larger than either of the others, it comprises many high 
plains (called Caussées), some of which are of great fertility ; but 
others of them, as the Caussée de Sauveterre, which is traversed b 
the road from Mende to Florac, is a calcareous table-land, bare, ari 
and pay uninhabited. This Caussée is about 3000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and about 7 miles broad: the cold felt upon it 
in winter is intense ; it is then deeply covered with snow, and exposed 
wha departnent is chie 
TT i is chiefly occupied by the primitive rocks which 
constitute the mass of the Cévennes and the connected mountains. 
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On the south-eastern slope of the Cévennes, towards the basin of the 
Rhéne, the granites and other primitive rocks are covered with the 
strata of later formation which intervene between the chalk and the 
saliferous sandstone. The same strata overspread a considerable 
portion of the western side of the department on the banks of the 
Tarn and the Lot, and in the country between them. One or two 
extinct volcanoes have been observed within the limits of this depart- 
ment; but they are not so numerous as iu the adjacent departments 
of Haute-Loire and Cantal. 

The mineral wealth of the department is not great: lead, silver, 
antimony, copper, and iron-ore are proc Marble, freestone, 
porphyry, granite, basalt, and are quarried. There are some 
mineral springs, of which the most frequented are those of Bagnols 
les Bains near Mende. 

The melting of the snow that lies on the mountains of the depart- 
ment for several months in the year, gives rise to a great number of 
rivers which drain the three slopes formed by the mountain masses 
above named. The rivers are all small in that part of their course 
which lies within the department. To the basin of the Rhéne belong 
the Céze, which rises in Mont Lozére, and brings down particles of 
gold; the Gardon d’Alais, the Gardon de Mialet, and the Gardon 
d’Anduze, which unite their streams to form the river Gard [Garp], 
in the adjacent department of Gard, on the eastern border of which 
all these rivers join the Rhéne. The Chassezac rises on the east side 
of the department, and flows by the Ardéche into the Rhéne 
[Arpicue.] The Borne, a small feeder of the Chassezac, forms part 
of the eastern boundary. To the basin of the Loire belong the Allier, 
which rises in the north-eastern slopes of La-Margeride, and for some 
distance separates this department from those of Ardéche and Haute- 
Loire ; the Chapeauroux and the Ance, which also rise on the same 
slope and flow northward into the Allier [AtteR.] To the basin of 
the Garonne belong the Lot and the Tarn, The Lot rises in the 
south-western slope of La-Margeride, not far from Mont Loztre, and 
flows west by Mende and Chanac into the department of Aveyron: 
nearly 40 miles of its course belong to this department. It receives the 
Coulanges and some other small streams. [Lor.] The Truydre, a more 
important tributary, rises in the slope of La-Margeride, and flows 
north-west; it does not join the Lot till far beyond the boundary of 
this department. The Bés, a tributary of the Truyére, forms the 
boundary between the departments of Loztre and Cantal; it rises in 
that of Lozére. [Canrat.] The Tarn rises on the western side of 
Mont Lozére and flows westward to Sainte-Enimie, and then south- 
west into the department of Aveyron. It receives the Tarnon, which 
has a northerly course below Florac, the Jonte (which separates the 
department of Lozdre from that of Aveyron), and several smaller 
streams. None of the rivers named is navigable in this department. 
Many of them flow through gloomy ravines and dark glens, screened 
by lofty cavernous rocks. There are a few small tarns in the 
mountains of Aubrac, 

The department is entirely destitute of inland navigation, and very 
indifferently provided with roads. There are 5 state and 21 depart- 
mental roads, but in general they are ina bad state of repair. The 
principal road is that from Paris by Moulins and Clermont to Narbonne 
and Perpignan. Goods are conveyed for the most part on mule-back. 

The climate is variable and cold; winter lasts about four months 
in the southern part of the Cévennes, and is prolonged to six months 
in the north of the department ; the spring is very rainy, and violent 
storms are frequent in summer, during which season the heat is great 
in the lower grounds of the department. 

The nature of the soil presents great obstacles to the labours of the 
farmer ; yet in most instances the land everywhere that it is capable 
of cultivation is well tilled. The chief crops raised in the north of 
the department are rye, some barley, oats, and hay; in the Caussées 
wheat, barley, oats, fruits, &c. are grown; and in the Cévennes, the 
chestnut and the potato are the chief support of the population. 
The vine is cultivated in some favourable situations; but the quantity 
of wine produced does not suffice for the consumption, and the same 
may be said for the cereal productions of the department. In the 
basin of the Tarn the mulberry is extensively grown for the pro- 
duction of silk: here also bees are kept by every householder. The 
mountain pastures are extensive, and of excellent quality; great 
numbers of well-woolled sheep are reared. Horses are not numerous ; 
but mules and horned cattle are. Amongst the wild animals are 
wolves, badgers, great numbers of hares and rabbits. Medicinal 
plants, and plants used in tanning and dyeing, are abundant. The 
forest timber is composed of oak, beech, fir, chestnut, &c, The base 
of Mont Lozére is surrounded with large forests, the upper part of 
the mountain is covered with pastures, on which vast flocks of sheep, 
numbering together above 200,000, feed during the summer months, 
The Cévennes also about the sources of the Tarn and its feeders 
abound with forests, and are scored by numerous wild glens and 
defiles, in the sides of which are many extensive caverns, the retreats 
of the persecuted Calvinists in the beginning of the 18th century. 

The manufactures are unimportant; some woollen yarn, serge, 
blankets, drugget, and cotton-cloth, nearly all for home use, are the 
chief products. In the arrondissement of Florac there are some 
cotton-spinning and silk-throwing establishments. Paper, leather, 
felt hats, parchment, tiles, and earthenware are also me, About 40 
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fairs are held in the year. The commerce of the department, owing | 7 miles 8. from jols, is situated in the fertile valley of the 
to the want of wale stciieaicdlog and good ipialegs is confined | Urugue and near the junction of the small stream with the Lot. 
to articles of mere necessity, and is insignificant. Some antiquities supposed to be Celtic exist in the town. ‘The 
The department contains 1,276,756 acres, Of this area, 515,629 ee of the commune numbers about 2000. The town has 
acres are arable ; 110,185 aeres are covered with woods and forests ; always famous for the manufacture of serge and drugget, 
443,273 acres consist of natural pastures, heaths, and moors; and | St.-Chély, on the great road from Clermont to Narbonne, is situated 
72,306 acres are under different kinds of culture. in a mountainous country north from Marvejols, and has about 1600 
The d ent is divided into 3 arrondissements, which, with | inhabitants. Chirae, 3 miles 8S. from Marvejols, on the right bank of 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows :— the Colagne, and near its mouth in the Lot, has 1644 inhabitants in ~ 
ane : | | bank of ‘thesTruybre, ea 1900 inhabitants, who manufagbure course 
i in 1851. | of the Tray 1200 i itants, w! coarse 
| ae | ee || woollen sts leather, and blankets. Ni 
| 1. Mende Lae. 7 63 49,361 _. The department forms the see of op of 
er Seape Vite 411426 | | in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Nimes, within the limits of 
8. Marvejols «te pt 7 | 53,918 | | the University Academy of Mon’ » and belongs to the 10th 
: | | Military Division, of which Mon‘ r is head-quarters. It returns 
» ee g ry a ce 144,705 | | one member to the Legislative Body of the French empire. There 


1, The first arrondissement is named from its chief town, Mende, 
which is situated in a valley surrounded by high hills, on the right 
bank of the Lot, in 44° 31’ 4" N. lat., 3° 30’ 4” E. long., 2426 feet 
above the level of the sea, and has a tribunal of first instance, eccle- 
siastical and communal colleges, a public library, and 6345 inhabitants 
in the commune. The town is surrounded by ramparts, which form 
a pretty walk ; the streets, many of which are supplied with fountains, 
are narrow and crooked. Mende is the seat of a bishop; the cathedral, 
a gothic structure surmounted by two towers, one of which is greatl. 
admired for its graceful elegance ; and the former episcopal whi 
is now the residence of the prefect of Lozére, are the most remarkable 
buildings. The manufactures consist of coarse woollen cloths and 

per. On Mont Mimat, one of the hills above the town, is the 

ermitage of St. Privat, who suffered martyrdom here at the hands of 
the Vandals. The town was first surrounded with walls by Adalbert 
bishop of Gévandan, in 1151. In the religious wars of the 16th 
century the town was taken no less than seven times. The citadel 
was demolished in 1597 after the reduction of the town by the forces 
of Henri IV. About 10 miles from Mende in the valley of the Lot is 
-lea- Bains, a small village famous for its medicinal springs and 
Ispagnac, a pretty town situated in a valley on the right bank 
of the Tarn and on the south side of the Caussée-de-Sauveterre, has a 
mineral spring and 1800 inhabitants. , a small town, with 
an ecclesiastical school, and 2803 inhabitants, is situated on a high 
plateau on the left bank of the Allier, on the eastern border of the 
department. It has an ancient church which belonged to a monastery 
founded in the 10th century. A few miles west of Langogne between 
the source of the Allier and the right bank of the Chapeauroux is 
Chdteau-neuf-le-Randon, whilat besieging the castle of which the 
chivalrous constable Duguesclin died. The commander of the fortress 
had agreed to surrender the place in a fortnight in case no succour 
arrived ; the time having expired without bringing the expected aid he 
brought the keys of the fortress and laid them on the dead warrior’s 
coffin. The road from Lan @ to Mende crosses the Margeride 
mountains near the ruins of the old castle just named by a high pass, 
often blocked up with snow. Villefort, a small place of under 2000 
inhabitants, situated at the foot of Mont Loztre, is important for its 
lead- and copper-mines, 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Florac, is situated 
in 44° 19’ 29” N. lat., 3° 35’ 44" E. long., 1960 feet above the sea, on 
the left bank of the Tarnon, a feeder of the Tarn, and has a tribunal 
of first instance, and 2286 inhabitants in the commune. Near Florac 
is Orisac, a mountain village, the birth-place of Pope Urban V. 
Sainte-Enimie, an ancient town which originated in a monastery 
founded in the 7th century by a daughter of Clothaire IT, is situated 
amo savage mountains with lofty precipitous sides, on the right 
bank of the Tarn, and has 1200 inhabitants. The Tarn, which runs 
in a deep rocky bed in all this part of its course, is famous for its 
excellent trout. Barre, a small market-town of about 700 inhabitants, 
ia situated in the Cévennes mountains about 9 miles 8.S.E. from 


&e, Itstands about 2000 feet above the level of the in 44° 33/17" 
N. lat., 3° 17 28" E. long. The town is regularly built, well paved, 
and ornamented with fountains. A canal from the Colagne supplies 
the dye-houses of the town with water, and drives the machinery of 
several factories. St. Alban, 16 miles N.N.E. from Marve ols, on the 
right bank of the Truyére, has 2138 inhabitants, and an KH baronial 

now converted into » female lunatic asylum. La-Canourgue, 


are in Mende a diocesan se 


settled here in the 13th century, forms the bailiwick of Bergedorf, so 
named from its chief town at the entrance of the Bille into the northern 
arm of the Elbe. The total area of the possessions of the is 
110 square miles (of which 16 square miles are in the Vierlande), and 
the total population, according to the census of 1851, amounted to 
54,166. The population is thus distributed :—City of Liibeck, 26,098; 
country parts, 16,587; bailiwick of Bergedorf, 11,481. 

Adolphus IL, count of Holstein, founded the city of Liibeck 
on the banks of the Trave in 1140, In 1158 Adolphus ceded it and 
its territory to Henry the Lion, who rebuilt the town, surrounded it 
with walls, gave it magistrates of its own, granted it several privileges, 
allowed the northern nations a free trade to it, and gave it the cele- 
brated code of laws called ‘Das Liibische Recht. In 1168 the see of 
the bishopric of Oldenburg was transferred to Liibeck. The churches 
of St. Mary and St. Peter were already built, and the cathedral was 
founded by Bishop Gerold in 1170. ae | the Lion put under 
the ban of the empire, Liibeck was f to submit to the emperor 
Frederick I., during whose absence in the Holy Land Henry returned 
from England and recovered it, but had held it only three when 
it was taken by Adolphus ILI., count of Holstein (1192), Ten years 
later it was taken by Woldemar, brother of Canute, king of Denmark. 
The citizens expelled the Danish garrison in 1226, and them- 
selves under the protection of the emperor Frederick IL, who confirmed 
all their privileges, and made Liibeck a free imperial city. 

The wealth and power of Liibeck increased, and it joined the 
Hanseatic League, of which it became the head, about 1260. The 
city was the seat of government of the League, the repository of its 
archives, and the ion of its fleet, to the command of which Liitbeck 
was entitled to appoint one of her own citizens. For four centuries’ 


the city maintained her flourishing condition, and possessed it is said * 


at one time a population of 200,000 souls. From the dissolution of 
the League in 1630 Liibeck has considerably diminished in importance, 
her commerce has greatly decayed, and her streets that were once 
crowded with the bustle of busy commerce are now parti 
with The occupation of the city by Bliicher after his t 
from the battle of Jena led to the plunder of the town during three 
days by about 75,000 French troops, who after expe! the Prussians 
took up their quarters in the town. Liibeck, like Hamburg, was 
incorporated with the French empire in 1810, and so remained till it 
recovered its freedom after the battle of Leipzig in 1818. The most 
important recent event in the history of the town is its connection 
by a branch railway with the Hamburg-Berlin line at Buchen. 
Liibeck, in its present state, is no longer a fortified town; the old 
ram are converted into public , and the city, being on a 
moderate eminence between the Trave and the Wakenitz, is very 
pleasantly situated, very clean and cheerful. The interior is more 
than in most of the old German towns, it being intersected 
by several broad and ht streets. The houses are built of 
stone. <A great number of the houses are in the old-fashioned 
with the gable-ends towards the street, and many of them are 
decorated. The dom, or cathedral, erected between 1170 and 1341, 
is a large red-brick structure surmounted by two In the choir 
and side-chapels are many tombs of the bishops and leading families 
of Liibeck. The screen which separates the choir from the nave is a 
masterpiece of wood-carving of the early German school. But the 
oe events Oe , in one of the 
side-chapels, representing the in the Passion of our 
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Lord ; it is inclosed in double shutters, on which are pictures of the 
Annunciation and of various saints. The baptismal font is a rich speci- 
men of admirably-sculptured gothic work, which dates from 1455. 
The Marien-Kirche, also a red-brick structure, is celebrated as one of 
the finest pointed gothic churches in northern Germany. It is 340 
feet long; the nave is 152 feet high and hose wide, S nedente 

is lighted throu inted glass windows, and is very im g for i 
a rape screen surrounds the choir. This church 
contains.valuable paintings by Holbein, Vandyck, Perugino, Overbeck, 
and other masters ; a curious astronomical clock ; a ‘ Dance of Death;’ 
a fine organ; and a remarkable altar by Guillinus of Antwerp. The 
other churches, four in number, are much inferior to the Marien- 
Kirche; but the Katherine-Kirche, though now used as a gallery, 
retains its altars, pictures, and rood. The Raath-haus, in which 
deputies from the 85 cities of the Hanseatic held their sittings, 
stands near the Marien-Kirche, fronting the market-place. It is an 
imposing gothic structure, erected between 1442 and 1517, The 
beautiful of the Hansa, in which the council used to meet, is now 
divided into small apartments. The Senate of Liibeck still assembles 
in the lower story of the building. Other remarkable architectural 
objects in Liibeck are—the Burg and Holstein gates, and the Hospital 
of the Holy Ghost. The city has an exchange and several insurauce 
companies, A splendid avenue of lime-trees extends for a considerable 
distance along the road to Travemiinde, Liibeck is celebrated for 
its charitable institutions, which are numerous and admirably con- 
ducted. The other public establishments and buildings are—the 
ium, the commercial institution, the Roman Catholic chapel, 

the Calvinistic church, and many others. : 

The commerce of Liibeck is still important, Its geographical 
ition gives it a considerable share in the transit trade with Russia, 
ee ie ek Derk, The corn of Mecklenburg and part 
of Holstein is shipped at Liibeck. Northern produce is forwarded 
by the Trave and the Steckenitz Canal to the Elbe aud Hamburg. 
Besides the railway before-mentioned Liibeck is connected with 
Hamburg by means of two good turnpike-roads, Regular eommuni- 
cation is kept up with Copenhagen, Stockholm, and St. Petersburg by 
steamers. Vessels drawing about 9 feet water can go up the 
Trave to Liibeck, where they lie in a spacious dock lined with quays, 
and supplied with every convenience for loading and unl 4 
Vessels of greater draught stop at Travemiinde (where there is secure 
for ships of any burthen), and load and discharge by means 
of large lighters, The chief exports of Liibeck are corn, cattle, wool, 


fish, quills, iron, timber, &c,: the imports consist of zinc, silk and 
ae hardware, end other manufactures, colonial products, 
dy &c. Pit-coal and salt are im t articles of transport 
by the itz Canal. The forests ging to the city supply 


excellent timber for ship-building, which is in a flourishing state at 
Liibeck. Large fairs are held for the sale of wool (in June), cattle, 
and horses. Tobacco, soap, paper, playing-cards, linen and cotton 
goods, iron, copper and brass wares, &c., are manufactured. The 
arrivals at the port of Liibeck in 1849 numbered 918; the departures 
922, exclusive of steamers and coasters: in 1852 the arrivals were 
1022, carrying 63,569 lasts (of 4120 Liibeck pounds each), the depart- 
ures 1064, with 68,293 lasts. The official return states the weight of 
imports in 1851 to have been—by land (including the river and canal 
traffic) 50,463,308 Liibeck pounds ; by sea 214,192,119 Liibeck pounds. 

Liibeck is governed, according to the constitution of April 8, 1548, 
by a senate of 20 (which every two years elects two of its members 
as burgomasters for the two following years), and by a body of dele- 
gates named for six years, and numbering 120. The senators are 
named for life, and all citizens above 30 years of age are eligible. 
Vacancies are filled up by the senate, and a commission named 
the people. For electoral purposes the city is divided into 11 districts, 
one-third of the delegates returned by each of which resign their 
seats every two years. A delegate may be re-elected. 

The revenue of the republic, raised chiefly on state property and 
direct and indirect taxes, amounted to 899,157 marcs (16 to the pound 
sterling) in 1853; the expenditure to 1,014,690 marcs. The state 
debt at the end of 1852 amounted to 12,200,000 marcs, of which 
8,000,000 mares were borrowed in 1850 for making railways, 

Liibeck is the seat of the supreme court of appeal for the four free 
towns (Hamburg, Liibeck, Bremen, and Frankfurt-am-Mayn), The 
eéurt consists of six members, one of whom is chosen by each of the 
free towns ; Frankfort and Bremen name the fifth ; the sixth is named 
alternately by Liibeck and Hamburg, but with this difference, that 
Hamburg has the appointment twice for Liibeck’s once. The presi- 
dent of the court is named by the senates of the four towns from 
year to year. 

foreign consuls reside at Liibeck. 

The Trave, before it, enters the Baltic, forms a large shore-lake called 
the Binnen-wasser, or Binnen-sce, the eastern part of which belongs to 
Mecklenburg. On the western shore of the embouchure is Z'ravemiinde, 
the port of Liibeck, 10 miles N.N.E. from that city, with a lighthouse, 
and a population of about 1500, It is slightly fortified, and is much 
ted in summer as a watering-place. Large steamers and all 
vessels in the Liibeck trade drawing above 10 feet water anchor at 

Small steamers ply up the river to Liibeck, with which 
‘Teayemiinde is also connected by an excellent turnpike road and a ferry. 


LUBLIN, the capital of the government of Lublin in Poland, is 
situated in about 51° 16’ N, lat., 22° 30’ E. long., 94 miles S.E. from 
Warsaw, and has about 16,000 inhabitants, including the garrison. 
It is situated on an eminence above the left bank of Bystricza, a 
feeder of the Wieprz, and is surrounded with walls, ditches, and 
lakes; it is divided into the upper and lower town, of which the 
latter is chiefly inhabited by Jews. It has a dilapidated castle on 
a hill, and is the seat of a bishop and court of appeal. The most 
considerable buildings are the town-hall, the Sobieski palace, 18 
churches, of which the cathedral, dedicated to St. Michael, and the 
churches formerly belonging to the Jesuits, those of the Visitandines, 
the Dominicans, and the Carmelites, are worthy of notice; there are 
several monasteries, a Piarist college, a synagogue, a gymnasium,'an 
academy of sciences, and several hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions, The town has three annual fairs, each lasting a month, which 
are frequented by great numbers of foreign merchants: the chief 
articles sold are cotton manufactures, woollen-cloths, corn, and Hun- 
gavian wines. Lublin is one of the principal centres of the cotton 
manufactures in Poland; large spinning-mills have been recently 
established in the town. It has been long famous for the manufac- 
ture of coarse woollens. 

LUBLIN, GOVERNMENT OF, [Poxanp.] 

LUCAN. [Dvus.tiy, County of] 

LUCANIA, a province of ancient Italy, bounded N. by the Silarus, 
the Apennines, and the Bradanus, which separate it from Campania, 
Samnium and Apulia respectively; E. by the Gulf of Tarentum, 
along which it extended to the mouth of the Crathis; S. by Brutium ; 
and W. by the Tyrrhene Sea, between the mouths of the Laus and 
Silarus. The territory of Lucania is now comprised chiefly in the 
modern proyince of Basilicata; portions of it are included in Calabria 
and Principato Citra, Under heads the physical geography of 
the country is given, and man iculars respecting its ancient 
towns. The rivers that fall into the Gulf of Tarentum between the 
Bradanus and the Crathis were—proceeding from the north, the 
Casuentus, the Acalandrus, the Aciris, the Siris, and the Sybaris. 
These rivers rise in the mountains that cover all the interior of the 
province, and run generally in the direction of edst by south across a 
very fertile plain, which shirts the shore of the Tarentine Bay. Along 
this shore were several celebrated cities founded by early Greek 
colonies: Metapontum, between the mouths of the Bradanus and the 
Casuentus ; Heracleia, near the mouth of the Aciris and on its right 
bank; alittle higher up the right bank was Pandosia; Siris, near the 
mouth of the Siris and on its bank; Sybaris, near the mouth of 
the Sybaris ; and Thurii, a few miles higher up, in the plain between 
the Crathis and the Sybaris, On the coast of the Tyrrhene Sea were 
Paestum, afew miles south of the Silarus, and Elea, or Velia, further 
south, on the Bay of Elea, and a few miles north of the promontory 
of Palinurus, 

Heracleia, founded about 8,0, 482 by the inhabitants of Thurii and 
Siris, was the place of meeting of the Italian Greeks till its capture 
By Alexander, king of Epirus, who transferred the meetings to Thurii. 

he city early rose to prosperity, and was in close alliance with 
Tarentum against the Lucanians and Messapians, The first engage- 
ment between Pyrrhus and the Romans took place in the plain 
between Heracleia and Siris B,c, 280, and ended in the total defeat of 
the latter. Two years afterwards the Heracleiots entered into alliance 
with Rome, and it continued to be a flourishing city under Roman 
sway till the time of the empire, The date of its final extinction is 
unknown. Its site is marked by mounds of rubbish and the founda- 
tions of ancient buildings near the farm of Policoro, which is marked 
on some maps near the mouth and on the right bank of the Agri. 
Many coins, bronzes, and other antiquities have been found on the 
site, and at a short distance were discovered the two very interesting 
bronze tables called Tabule Heracléenses, which contain a Latin 
inscription relating to the municipal regulations of the city. On the 
back is a long Greek inscription of earlier date and of much less 
interest. The coins of Heracleia are beautiful masterpieces of ancien‘ 
art. Zeuxis the painter, it is said, was a native of Heracleia. 
[Bastticata; CaLapria; Prixcreato Citra; Pasrum, &c.] 

LUCAYOS, [Banamas.] 

LUCCA, a small duchy in Italy, which now forms a province of 
Tuscany, between the Apennines and the sea, is bounded N, by the 
territories of Modena, E. and 8, by the grand-duchy of Tuscany, and 
west by the Mediterranean. It is watered by the river Serchio, which 
rises in the Apennines of Garfagnana and enters the Mediterranean a 
few miles north of the Arno, Its area is 512 square miles, Its popu- 
lation in 1852 amounted to 260,745. Lucca is one of the most densely 
inhabited parts of Italy. 

The territory of Lucca is naturally divided into three regions : 
Ist, the mountainous districts among the Apennines, including the 
valley of the Lima, an affluent of the Serchio; 2nd, the valley of the 
Serchio, including the fine plain of Lucea, which is cultivated like a 
garden; 8rd, the flats near the sea, which are in part marshy, but 
produce good pasture for cattle. The people are very industrious; 
many of them emigrate to foreign countries, where they work as 
plasterers and image-makers, and others from the mountainous dis- 
tricts repair every winter to the maremme of Tuscany and other 
neighbouring states to work in the fields, whence they return home 


en - LUCCA. 


LUDLOW. 


in thesummer. There is a lyceum in the city of Lucca and numer- 
ous grammar and elementary schools. In spiritual matters the Lucchesi 
are subject to the archbishop of Lucca. 

The country is divided for administrative purposes into 21 com- 
munes. At the head of each commune is a political officer called 
Gonfalonidre, and likewise a judge called Commissario Giusdicente. 
In the town of Lucca are the civil, criminal, and commercial tribunals 
for the whole duchy. ‘ 

The climate of dak is Tt and cold in the Apennines, hot in 
the plain, and moist and unhealthy near the coast, along which it 
extends about 7 miles. The soil in the centre and south is rich and 
fertile; in the north stony, and in the west marshy. Agriculture is 


earried to high perfection, but such is the density of the population },! 


that corn has to be imported. The fields are bordered with elms, 
plane-trees, and mulberry-trees, linked together by vines. Olive, orange, 
citron, mulberry, and sweet chestnut trees flourish in the plain; they 
are cultivated in plantations, and serve as supports to vines, which 
are grown in the intervals between the trees, The Apennines of Lucca 
are covered in part with chestnut, larch, and pine-trees up to their 
summits. The chief products of Lucca are corn, pulse, almonds, figs, 
citrons, oranges, chestnuts, wine, oil, and silk. Horned cattle are 
numerous; bees are generally kept. Marble, alabaster, building-stone, 
and potter’s-clay are the only minerals. Agriculture is almost exclu- 
sively the occupation of the people; the only important factories are 
those for the preparation of oil and the reeling of silk. Oil and raw 
silk are the chief exports. The coast fisheries are actively worked. 

The chieftown is Lucca, which forms the subject of the next article. 

Viareggio, with 6000 inhabitants, is, next to Lucca, the principal 
town of the duchy ; it has a roadstead which is frequented by coasting: 
vessels, both native and foreign, which take away cargoes of oil, timber, 
silks, beans, statuary marble, and other minor articles. The manu- 
factures of the country consist of some silks, woollens, paper, glass, iron 
and copper vessels, linen and cotton cloths, and hats. In the valley of 
the Serchio, about 10 miles N. from the city of Lucca, are the cele- 
brated baths of Lucca, a much frequented watering-place. Near the 
city are the so-called baths of Nero. 

@ province comprises the territory of the old republic of Lucca, 
which (as stated in the next article) existed from the middle of the 
14th century to 1805, when it was erected into a principality in favour 
of one of Napoleon L.’s sisters. By act of the Congress of Vienna it 
was given to the Infanta Maria Luisa, duchess of Parma, in lieu of 
the duchy of Parma, which was then conferred upon Maria Louisa, 
ex-empress of France. Upon the death of the latter in 1847 Lucca 
was, in accordance with the same treaty, united to Tuscany, and the 
duke of Lucca entered into possession of Parma. 

LUCCA, the capital, formerly of the duchy, now of the province, 
of Lucca, is situated in a rich plain watered by the Serchio, and sur- 
rounded by mountains; it is 12 miles from the sea, and about 10 miles 
N.E. from Pisa, and contains 24,000 inhabitants. Lucca is surrounded 
by ramparts, which are planted with trees, and form a very pleasant 
sence The town is well built, and well supplied with water, 

rought by means of an aqueduct (which is supported on 459 arches), 
from Monte Pisano. The streets are well paved and clean. Lucca, 
like most other Italian cities, is rich in churches: the cathedral, which 
belongs to the 11th century, is adorned with good paintings, and with 
statues and monuments by the native sculptor Civitali. The archie- 
a archives and those of the chapter contain a vast mass of 
historical documents, parchments, and manuscripts, some as old as 
the 7th century. The other remarkable churches of Lucca are those 
of San Frediano, San Francesco, and San Michele. The former ducal 
palace is a vast building; it contained previous to 1847 a gallery of 
valuable paintings by the great masters, and a library of 25,000 
volumes, The other remarkable structures are the town-house, the 
aqueduct, the public library, and several of the mansions of the 
nobles. The Academy of Letters and Sciences in Lucca, instituted in 
1817, which consists of 36 members, holds its meetings once a month, 
and has published several volumes of Memoirs. Lucca (Luca) is men- 
tioned in ancient history as a town belonging to the Etruscans after 
they had conquered the country between the Arno and the Macra and 
taken it from the Ligurians. It afterwards became a Roman colony. 
There are still remains of a Roman theatre and an amphitheatre, 
Lucena is connected by railways with Pisa, Leghorn, and Florence. 
Lucea in the middle ages was a republic, often at war with Pisa and 
It was at one time with Pisa at the head of the Ghibeline 
party; it afterwards fell under the yoke of the Visconti of Milan, 
‘was restored to liberty by the emperor Charles IV. in 1870, was subject 
successively to several tyrants, and at last settled gradually into a 
narrow aristocracy. One of its citizens, Burlamacchi, about 1546, 
being made gonfalonidre, attempted a revolution for the purpose of 
restoring the popular government, not only at Lucea, but in all the other 
Tuscan cities. Being discovered, he was arrested and given up to the 
imperial governor of Milan, who put bim to death. In 1556 law was 
passed at Lucca, on the proposal of the gonfalonidre Martino Bernardini, 
by which only a certain number of fatnilies were eligible to office: this 
law, called ‘ Martinian,’ from ita author, established a close aristocracy 
like that of Venice. In 1600 the privileged families were 160; in 
1707 they were reduced to 88, the others having become extinct. 
From among these families was elected a ‘signoria,’ or executive of 9 


‘anziani,’ or elders, and a rey a senate of 36 members, and a 
roanner Lucca was administered for more 


demanded a change in the form gt ep the Martinian lv 
the then jent 
with two consuls and a directory, was proclaimed, In 1805 Napoleon, 


hsving reéstablished monarchy both in France and Italy, gave Lucca 
to his sister Eliza as a principality, with new constitutional laws, 
LUCENA. [Corpova.] 
LUCENTUM. [Autcanre.] 


LUCERA. Caprranata.] 

LUCERN. [Luzzry.] 

LUCIA, SAINT, Island of, one of the Lesser Antilles, is situated 
in 13° 50’ N. lat., 60° 58’ W. long., about 40 miles N. from St. Vincent. 
Its extreme length from north to south is 32 miles, and its extreme 
breadth about 12 miles, The island is of volcanic origin, and several 
of the mountains terminate at their summits in craters of extinct 
volcanoes. One of these called La Souffridre, at the south-west side 
of the island, has the appearance of a vast lime-pit, and some severe 
earthquakes, which are still remembered, are attributed to the con- 
vulsions within this mountain. Saint Lucia comprises two districts: 
of one of these, Basscterre, the lowest part is well cultivated, but 
abounds in swamps and marshes; the other district, called Capisterre, 
consists of a succession of abrupt fantastically-shaped mountains, 
covered to their summits with forest-trees and underwood, and inter- 
sected by numerous ravines containing stagnant water and masses of 
vegetable matter in every stage of decomposition; the island is 
consequently unhealthy, but, according to the governor's reports, its 
character in this respect has been much improved of late years. 

The chief productions of the island are sugar, molasses, arid ram, 
In 1852 the quantity of sugar ex was 63,517 cwt., valued at 
44,4621. The total imports amounted to 57532. The inward tonnage 
of the shipping was 11,856; the outward, 11,832. On December 81st 
1853 the number of vessels registered as belonging to Saint Lucia was 
14, of which number 12 had an a 


chapels in the island. A Board of Education has been 
appointed, which appropriated upwards of 10001. in aid of sch 
during the year 1852. There are eight public schools, a Free 

and two Infant schools; seven of these schools are supported in part 
from an endowment founded by Lady Mico. 

Castries, the chief town on the island, lies at the bottom of a long 
mee bay, in a low marshy spot, surrounded by an amphitheatre of 
hills, It has.a church, and convenient wharfs; and is supplied with 
water by water-works constructed within the last few years, and 
defrayed by a parochial rate, Souffridre and Vieuxport are the names 
of two other towns, but they are both small and of little —— 

St. Lucia is so called from having been first discovered on St. Lucia’s 
day: this was about the year 1635, when a settlement was attempted 
by a party of English, who were soon after driven off by the Carribs. 
About 1650 the French effected a settlement; from that time till 1804 
it was taken, retaken and transferred between the English and French 
no less than eleven times: since 1804 it has remained subject to the 
British pean The colonial a was ah in er nn - 
colonial expenditure 12,5202; the mili expenditure 
Great Britain was 12,7061. The yponrainea ts administered by a 
lieutenant-governor and an executive council. The French code of 
law in relation to the rights of property has continued in use, 

LUCKENWALDE, (Branpensuren.]} 

LUCKNOW. ° [Huxpusrax.] 

LUCKPORT BUNDER, [Curen.)} 

LUCON. [Vznptr.] 

LUGON, [Puturrpixg Istanps.] 

LUCRINE, LAKE. anes 

LUDGERSHALL. [Wicrsutiez,] 

LUDLOW, Shropshire, a market-town, municipal and peer y | 
borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the | 
bank of the river Teme, in 52° 22’ N, lat,, 2° 44‘ W. long,, distant 
25 miles 8, by E. from Shrewsbury, aud 143 miles W.N.W. from 
London, The Shrewsbury and Hereford railway connects Ludlow 
with the North-Western and the Great Western lines. The 
of the municipal borough was 4691 in 1851; that of the parli 
borough was 5376. The borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 
12 councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns two members 
to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a re in the arch- 
deaconry of Salop and diocese of Hereford, Ludlow Poor-Law 
Union contains $2 parishes and townships, with an area of 82,736 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 17,051, 

Ludlow has returned two mombers to parliament continuously from 
the reign of Edward IV. ‘The streets are broad, well paved, and 
lighted with gas; the houses are geaerally well built; and there is a 


EE 


833 LUGANO. 


LUNEVILLE. 634 


good supply of water. Over the Teme is a handsome stone bridge of 
three arches. The parish church is of the reign of Edward III. 
There are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, and Plymouth Brethren; a Free school, founded by 
Edward VI., which has an income from endowment of 350/. a year, 
besides 150/. for exhibitions, and had 42 scholars in 1852; two 
National schools, an Infant school, a mechanics institute, a Natural 
History society, with a museum particularly rich in geological 
specimens ; a savings bank, a dispensary, a society for the relief of 
lying-in-women, a winter clothing charity, and a district visiting 
society. The Ludlow public buildings, including accommodation for 
museum, library, news-room, l-room, and savings bank, with 

i and other offices, were erected in 1839. The borough 
jail was erected in 1764. The principal market-day is Monday; 
markets are held also on Wednesday and Saturday. Nine fairs are 
held in the year for cattle, wool, and hops. 

The castle of Ludlow was one of the most extensive fortresses on 
the Welsh border, and its ruins are perhaps the most perfect of any 
of them yet remaining. In the reign of Henry VI. it was possessed 
by Richard, duke of York, who on the advance of the king’s army 
in 1459, abandoned the castle and town, which were given up to 

under. Edward IV. repaired the castle, and made it the court of 

son the Prince of Wales, In the reign of Henry VII. the castle 
became a royal residence; and Arthur, the king’s eldest son, 


- again 
held a court here to celebrate his marriage with Katharine of Aragon. 


The prince died here the following year. During the reigns of 
Henry VIL. and Elizabeth, the lord-presidents of the marches held 
their courts here, Sir Henry Sidney, who held the office of president, 
made this castle his favourite residence, and put it into repair. In 
1616 it was visited by Prince Charles, Charles I. Milton's 
masque of ‘Comus’ was first ormed here in 1634, during the 
presidency of the Earl of Bridgewater. In the reign of Charles I. 
this castle was kept as a garrison for the king; but in June, 1646, it 
was delivered up to the parliamentary forces, After the dissolution 
of the court of the lords-marchers, in the reign of William 111, the 
castle was suffered to fall into decay, and it is now a magnificent ruin. 

Communication from Ludlow.) 

UGANO. [Ticrno.] 

LUGO. Meg mt Gartcta, Spanish.] 

LULEN-ELF. [Borunta.] 

LUMLEY, GREAT. [Durnam.] 

LUND, a town in Sweden, is situated in 55° 40’ N. lat., 13° 10’ 
E. long., about 7 miles from the eastern shore of the Sound, and has 
about 5000 inhabitants. It is situated in the extensive and fertile 
plain of Scania, 30 miles 8.S.E. from Helsingfors. The streets are 
straight and wide, and the houses commonly of two stories, and many 
of them surrounded by orehards and gardens, In the centre of the 
town is the cathedral, a large irregular {structure of hewn stone, and 
dating from the 12th century. Lund is the seat of a bishop, and has 
a celebrated university. Between the cathedral and the university 
buildings is a space planted with lime-trees, and kept in good order. 
The aor buildings, erected in 1668, consist at present of two 
extensive edifices, the old and new one. The former, which is the 
larger, is three stories high, and has a tower, which is used as an 
observ: . Besides museums and lecture-rooms, it contains a library 
of nearly 40,000 volumes, and a few valuable manuscripts. The new 
university building contains the meeting-rooms of the senate and of 
the four faculties, and likewise the archives; in the second floor are 
the collections of natural history. The chemical laboratory is in a 
separate building. There is a botanical garden belonging to the 
university. The university was founded with the permission of the 
Pope by Christian I. of mark, in 1479, after his return from 
Rome. It has the usual four faculties of theology, law, medicine, and 
philosophy. The number of students is between 400 and 500. An 
active commerce in the i of the adjacent country is carried 
on between Lund and mé, a port which lies 11 miles 8,W. 
from Lund. 

Before the introduction of Christianity, Lund was a large and 
wealthy city, with a considerable commerce, and 80,000 inhabitants 
who lived chiefly by trade and piracy. In after times it gave title to 
an archbishop, who was considered primate of the North. On a hill 
about half a mile from the town, the Scandinavian monarchs were 

ed as sovereigns of Scania. Before the Reformation there were 
no less than 21 churches (including 6 churches of as many religious 
houses); there are now only two besides the cathedral. There are 
several woollen-manufactories in the town. 

LUNDY ISLAND. [Devonsurre.] 

LUNEBURG is an ancient allodium of the house of Brunswick, 
which, in the year 1235, was raised, together with Brunswick, to the 
rank of a duchy, but was subsequently separated, and formed a distinct 
principality. In recent times it lost the bailiwick of Klétze, which 
was ceded to Prussia, but was indemnified by the addition of that 
part of Lauenburg which waa retained by Hanover. It is now a land- 
drostei, or province, of the kingdom of Hanover, situated between 
52° 15’ and 53° 30’ N. lat., 9° 16’ and 11° 40’ BE. long. It is bounded 
N. by the Elbe, which separates it from Holstein, Hamburg, and 
Lauenburg; N.E. by Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Prussia; E. by 
Saxony; 8.E. and 8, by Brunswick and Hildesheim; and W. by Calen- 


berg. The area is 4326 square miles, and the population in 1852 was 
338,764. The country is an immense sandy plain, broken by chains 
of low hills. The’ surface is chiefly covered with heath, extensive turf 
moors, and forests mostly of fir. Fertile arable land is rare; but on 
the banks of most of the rivers, especially the Elbe and the Aller, there 
is some very rich marsh land. The principal river is the Elbe, which 
runs along the frontier, and receives several small feeders in this pro- 
vince. The Aller, in the south of the province, belongs to the valley 
of the Weser. The country has a very gradual fall towards the Elbe 
and the Weser, especially towards the former, against the inundation 
of which the land is secured by dykes. The highest land between 
the two rivers is the Liineburg Heath. This tract has some villages 
and seats of rich landowners on the small streams that run through 
it. A breed of small coarse-woolled sheep is kept on this heath. The 
villagers derive their chief subsistence from tending bees and gather- 
ing bilberries, juniper-berries, and cranberries, of which vast quantities 
are sent to Hamburg and Bremen. The quantity of corn raised is 
not sufficient for the population. Flax is extensively cultivated. The 
land produces also hops, potatoes, garden vegetables, and turnips in 
abundance, but only a little fruit. The breeding of cattle is more 
profitable than tillage ; sheep are very numerous, but their wool is in 
general indifferent. The breed of horses has been lately improved. 
The heath is so favourable to the breeding of bees, that many thousand 
beehives are sent thither from other parts of the kingdom. The 
forests afford timber for building as well as fuel, for which there is a 
good sale. Gypsum abounds in many places; and in the vicinity of 
the gypsum are saline springs. The main common road for commerce 
between Hamburg and the interior of Germany passes through this 
principality ; it is traversed also by the railroad from Hanover to 
Hamburg (opposite Hamburg) which passes through Celle, Ulzen, and 
Liineburg. ‘The transit trade along this railroad since the improve- 
ment of the harbour of Hamburg is very important. The manufac- 
tures of the province are chiefly confined to the towns. The country 
people minhichate most articles required for their domestic use. 
.—Liineburg, the capital of the province, is situated in about 
53° 15’ N. lat., 10° 17’ E. long., 82 miles by railway N.N.E. from 
Hanover, on the Ilmenau (which is here navigable about 15 miles above 
its junction with the Elbe), and has about 13,000 inhabitants. It was 
formerly surrounded with walls, but the fortifications are now dis- 
mantled. The principal buildings and public institutions are the 
royal palace, the gymnasium, St. Michael’s church, in the vaults of 
which are the monuments of the ancient princes of Liineburg, the con- 
vent of St. Michael, the town-hall, the arsenal, &e. The inhabitants 
carry on a considerable trade in the products of the country, such as 
linen, salt, wax, honey, woollens, linen thread, flax, horses, of which 
70,000 are annually brought hither to market, &c. There are very 
productive salt-works in a part of the city which is separated from 
the rest by a wall, and is called the Sulze, Great quantities of lime 
are burned in the Kalkberg, a hill to the west of the town (350 feet 
high), and sent to Hamburg and Holland. There are manufactories 
of soap, breweries, distilleries, a paper-mill, &. The gymnasium of 
Liineburg, called Johanneum, is attended by about 250 pupils. 

Of the other towns in the province the most important is Celle, or 
Zell, a tolerably well-built town, at the junction of the Fuse and the 
Aller. Celle is the seat of the supreme court of appeal; it has a 
gymnasium, a national stud, a large house of correction, six churches 
(belonging to Lutherans, Calvinists, and Roman Catholics), and 12,000 
inhabitants. In the suburbs, which are very extensive, there is a 
palace with a large garden, in which Matilda, sister of George IIL, is 
buried. The industrial products of Celle comprise chicory, linen, 
hosiery, tobacco, spirits, soap, &c. There is also a considerable transit 
trade by the Aller and by the railway, by which the town is 27 miles 
distant from Hanover to the north-east. Harbury, the chief port of 
Hanover, on the left bank of the Elbe opposite to Hamburg is the 
subject of a separate article, [Harsura.] VUelzen, a first-class station 
on the railway from Hanover to Harburg, from which towns it is 
respectively distant 60 and 106 miles, is situated on the Liineburg 
Heath and on the Ilmenau, has 3000 inhabitants, who grow flax, and 
manufacture woollen-cloth, camlets, and starch. 

LUNEL-LA-VILLE, [Héravtz.] 

LUNENBURGH, [Nova Scorta.] 

LUNEVILLE, a town in France, capital of the third arrondissement. 
in the department of Meurthe, stands in 48° 35’ 35" N. lat., 6° 29’ 45" 
E, long., 180 miles E. from Paris in a straight line, on the Vezouze, 
a feeder of the Meurthe, and has a tribunal of first instance, a college, 
and 12,476 inhabitants. The town is a first-class station on the Paris- 
Strasburg railway, “} which line of communication it is 240 miles 
distant from Paris. Luneville appears to have been a mere village 
before the 11th century. It afterwards became a fortified town and 
the capital of a county. In the war between Charles the Rash, duke 
of Bourgogne, and René II., duke of Lorraine, it was frequently taken. 
In the year 1638 it was taken by the French, who demolished the 
fortifications. Leopold, duke of Lorraine, resided here, and built a 
palace, which was subsequently much improved by Stanislas, ex-king 
of Poland. Both of these princes made great improvements in the 
town, which presents wide, straight, and well-built streets, and some 
handsome squares. Behind the palace is the parade ground, or Champ de 
Mars, which covers a space of 500 acres. The other remarkable objects, 
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in Luneville are—the church; the immense cavalry barracks, 
with stabling for 6000 3 the riding-school, which is considered 
the finest in France, being large hh for 200 horse soldiers to 
exercise in; the ital ; and the Place-Neuve, which is ornamented 
with handsome buildings. Great bodies of cavalry are frequently 
collected at Luneville in the autumn for the purpose of manceuvring 
ona scale, The town has manufactures of woollen-cloth, calico, 
hosiery, lace, gloves, earthenware, sheet-iron, and beer; it has also a 
good trade in wine, corn, amg f hemp, flax, wood, &c. By the treaty 
of peace signed at Luneville, February 0, 1801, the Rhine was made 
the limit between France and Germany. 

LURCY-LEVY. [Avtzer.) 

LURE. [Saénz-Havre.]} 

LURGAN, county of Armagh, Ireland, 4 market- and post-town, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 54° 28’ N, lat., 6° 21’ 
w. ong 16 miles N.E. from Armagh by the Ulster railway, and 914 

iles N. from Dublin by the Dublin and Belfast junction ne 
The population in 1851 was 4211, besides 440 inmates of the work- 
house. Lurgan Poor-Law Union comprises 20 electoral divisions, with 
an area of 79,236 acres, and a population in 1851 of 67,317. 

Lurgan was built in the reign of James I. by William Brownlow, 
Esq., one of the English settlers: it was burned by the insurgents in 
1641, and again destroyed by the army of James Il. in the war of the 
revolution, The town consists principally of a wide street extending 
along the Armagh and Belfast road, and a clean and neat appear- 
ance. Besides the parish church, which is a handsome building with 
a tower and octagonal spire, there are places of worship for Roman 
Catholics, Presbyterians, Quakers, and Methodists, The public 
buildings are—the market-house, a linen-hall, a court-house, a district 
dispensary, a bridewell, and the Union workhouse, The manufacture of 
linens, especially of damasks and diapers, for which Lurgan is famed, 
is extensively carried on. There are a brewery and a distillery. 
Quarter-sessions and petty sessions are held here, Fairs are held on 
August 5th, November 22nd, and the second Tuesday of every month. 
The market-day is Friday. Lurgan Castle, the seat of Lord Lurgan, 
is a mansion of modern erection in the Elizabethan style, 

LURL [Consica.] 

LUS. [Bertoocnisran. 

LUSATIA. [Lavusrrz. 

LUSIGNY., [Avpe.] 

LUSITANIA. [Portveat.] 

LUSK. [Duxriy, County of.] 

LUSS. [DumparTonsHIKe.] 

LUTON, Bedfordshire, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Luton, is situated in a depression of the chalk 
hills, on the right bank of the Lea, in 51° 52’ N. lat., 0° 25’ W. long., 
distant 12 miles S. by E. from Bedford, and 31 miles N.N.W. from 
London. The population in 1851 was 10,648. For sanitary purposes 
the town is under a Local Board of Health. The living is a vicarage 
in the archdeaconry of Bedford and diocese of Ely. Luton Poor-Law 
Union contains 14 parishes and townships, with an area of 39,998 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 25,083, 

The town a neat and clean appearance, The streets are lighted 
with gas and paved. The principal building is the church, a remark- 
ably fine edifice, 174 feet long by 51 feet wide, of the early English, 
decorated, and perpendicular styles; but it has suffered much from 
injudicious alterations. In the interior is an almost unique baptistery 
over the font of decorated character. There are several Dissenting 
places of worship, a National and a British school, and almshouses. 
A town-hall has been recently erected. In the town are a literary 
institution and library, a mechanics institute, and a savings bank. 
Straw-plaiting is extensively carried on, and there are several straw- 
bonnet manufactories, the Luton plait having a high reputation. 
Malting and brewing are also carried on. The market is on Monday. 
Fairs are held on the third Monday in April and October, and a statute 
fair in September. Petty sessions and a county court are held in the 
town. Luton Hoo, the seat of the Marquis of Bute, was almost wholly 
destroyed by fire in 1843, 

LUTTERWORTH, Leicestershire, a market-town, and the seat of 
a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Lutterworth, is situated on the 
right bank of the little river Swift, in 62° 27’ N, lat, 1° 12’ E. long., 
distant 13 miles S. by W. from Leicester, and 89 miles N.W. from 
London by road. The population in 1851 was 2446. The living is a 
rectory in the archdeaconry of Leicester and diocese of Peterborough. 
Lutterworth Poor-Law Union contains 37 parishes and townships, 
with an area of 61,090 acres, and a population in 1851 of 16,194. 

The town consists of one main street and several smaller ones, and 
is | A a al ery ages tog. was erected in 1836. The 

ureh, erected about the year 1100, and thoro repaired 
about 1740, is a large handsome "puilding,’ The py separated 
from the nave by a beautiful screen, From the pulpit, which is of 
finely carved oak, Wickliffe, who held the living of Lutterworth, is 
said to haye addressed his flock. Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist, 
Independents, and Baptists have places of worship. There are two 
endowed schools—Ryder’s school for girls, and Sherrier’s and Poole’s 
for boys; a mechanics institute; and a savings bank. A county 
court isheld. The chief manufactures are those of coarse hosiery 
and silk ribbon. The market is on Thursday, Fairs are held on 


April 2nd, Holy Thursday, September 16th, and on the Friday after 
September 16th. 

UXEMBOURG, or LUXEMBURG, a grand-duchy, the 
of which until mpcy my ed the arran nts of the 
Congress of Vienna, in the King of the Netherlands, who thus became 
a member of the Germanic jon. After the severance of 
Belgium from Holland in 1830 the grand-duchy was divided after con- 
siderable delay and discussion between these two the King of 
Holland retaining the title of Grand-Duke of Luxembourg, 
boundary line between the two states runs a little east of the water- 


shed between the Meuse and the Luxembo 
which lies to the west of the et indicated, drained by the 
Semois or Semoy, the Lesse, and the Ourthe; and Luxembourg 


and form the eastern boundary of the grand-duchy. The interior of 
Dutch Luxembourg is drained also by the Alzette, the Sire, and 
many other streams, all feeders of the Our, All these rivers rise in 
the Ardennes or the Eifel. 52 

Luxembourg is crossed from south-west to north-east by a range of 
high ground, part of the Ardennes, which tes the valley of the 
Maas from that of the Moselle. The soil of this elevated region is 
calcareous, and is apm ge occupied as The lower lands 
are very productive, and yield abundant ests of wheat, rye, flax, 
LK mangel-wurzel, &e, Such of the high lands as are tilled rarely 
yield anything bnt rye, oats, and potatoes. Luxembourg contains 
many large forests. Agriculture,is in rather a bac nie state all 
through Luxembourg. The vine is cultivated on the banks of the 
Moselle and the Sire, The quality of the wine is inferior, In Dutch 
Luxembourg there are a great number of distilleries, and some iron- 
works, Horses, horned cattle, swine, and sheep are numerous, 
Belgian Luxembourg there are iron-works, slate-quarri 
tanneries, cloth, and paper-mills, Jron- and lead-mines are worked ; 
copper is found in Dutch Luxembourg. 

uxembourg is bounded E. y the Prussian Rhenish provinces, N. 
by Lidge, W. by Namur, and 8. by the French departments of the 

oselle and Ardennes. Its greatest length from east to west is 75 
miles, and its greatest breadth is 50 miles, 

Dutch Inxembourg, the ion of which gives the King of 
Holland the title of Grand Duke, and a voice in the German 
federation, lies east of Belgian Luxembourg, and has an area of 848 
square miles, with a population in 1852 of 210,275. 

Belgi part of the grand- 

territory 


I 


? 


is the larger and more western 
duchy ; it contains also the old duchy of Bouillon, a small 
in the south-west of the province, and has an area of 1703 square 
miles, with a population (in 1849) of 187,978. 

The city of , the capital of Dutch Luxembourg, is a 
fortress of great strength, situated in 49° 37’ N. lat., 6° 9’ EB. long., 
on the Alzette, or Elze, 76 miles 8.8.E. from Lidge, and has about 
12,000 inhabitants. The city is surrounded by strong walls and deep 
ditches, and has a double line of outworks in the form of a heptagon. 
The upper town is built on a platform of a rock which is jo’ to 


the upper and lower towns is by flights of steps and by zigzag streets 
which are passable for pont id The fortifications have been Tenge! 
strengthened by the German Confederation since 1830. The Vale of 
the Alzette is crossed in various directions by the fortifications. 
projecting rock, called Le Bouc, which divides the lower town 
two quarters, contains casemates for 4000 men hollowed out 
rock, which is perforated with loopholes and embrasures so as to 
sweep the valley up and down. A new fort has been built 
the Tréves gate. The garrison numbers about 6000 men. 
lower town are several mills and dye-works. The town is small 
well-built ; it has four churches, a military hospital, and a newly 
market-place. Zchternach,a walled town on the right bank of 
Sare, 17 miles N.E. from Luxembourg, has a population of 
4000, who are occupied with the manufacture of pottery, 
and woollen-cloths, 

Of Belgian Luxembourg the chief town is Anton, The only 
towns worth notice are Bastogne, 19 miles N. by W. from 
pon 2500; and Bowillon, the ital of the ancient d 

uillon, which stands near the F. frontier, on the left 
the Semois in a gorge of the Ardennes, and has 2600 inhabitan 
old castle of Bouillon, built on a rock high above the town, has 
restored and is now used as a prison, A few miles west of 
is the forest of St.-Hubert, which is said to be the original of 
Shakespere’s ‘Forest of Arden,’ ‘The scenery still answers to the 
description of the poet, At St~Hubert, a poor village, 
in the middle of the forest, is a fine gothic church, which <co | 
belonged to the abbey of St-Hubert who was buried here in 8 
A railroad is in course of construction from Namur to Arlon. 

LUXOR. [Tuepzs.] 

LUXUEIL, [Saong, Havre,] 

, nag Cacemn ete katie is Ea by 
argau, E. by Schwytz an , S nterwalden, and W. by Bern. 
Its greatest from north to south is 33 miles, and its greatest 
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breadth 27 miles, Its area is 586 square miles; and the population 
is 132,789, who are all Swiss but 537, and all Catholics but 1563. The 
declivity of the valleys is towards the north-east and north-west. The 
southern part of the canton belongs to the basin of the Reuss, which 
jssues out of the Waldstidter Lake at the town of Liern, and flows 
north-east into Aargau. Below Luzern the Reuss is joined by the 
Wald-Emme, which rises at the south-west extremity of the canton. 
A succession of high grounds, running across the middle of the canton, 
divides the basin of the Reuss from that of the Aar, to which latter 
river the northern part of Luzern belongs. North-east of the Sempach 
Lake, which is in the centre of the canton, is another lake called the 
Baldeg Lake. The only mountains in the canton are at its southern 
extremity, on the borders of the Unterwalden and the Bernese Ober- 
land. None of them attain the limits of pe alsnow. The highest 
is Mount Pilatus, south-west of the town of Luzern, and a conspicuous 
feature in its landscape. It is a mountain group nearly 30 miles 
in length, extending along the borders of Luzern and Unterwalden, 
and having 7 peaks, of which the Tomlishorn (6858 feet) and the Esel 
(6678 feet) are the highest. The view from these summits is very 
extensive. The soil of Lucern is fertile; it is one of the very few 
cantons of Switzerland which produces more corn than it consumes. 
Fruit-trees are also abundant: the vine is cultivated in some favourable 
situations. The rearing of cattle is the principal branch of industry 
ina of the canton. In some districts there are manufac- 
tories of linen and cotton The trade between Switzerland and 
Italy by the St. Gothard employs a number of people, and all the 
oaks pass through Luzern and across the Waldstidter Lake. 

German is the language spoken. Luzern is in the diocese of the 
Bishop of Basel, who resides at Soleure. It returns 7 members to the 
National Council of Switzerland. [(Swrrzertanp.] 

LUZE’/RN, the a nem of the canton, is situated at the western 
extremity of the Waldstidter Lake, and is divided into two unequal 
parts by the Reuss, which issues out of the lake. The larger part, 
which is on the right bank, is built on the slope of a hill; the whole 
is surrounded by old walls flanked by towers. The interior of the 
town presents streets narrow, uneven, and ill paved. The remarkable 
buildings are—the town-house, the college of the Jesuits, the arsenal, 
and the three covered wooden bridges, which are built on the lake, 
ornamented with paintings, and form the chief curiosities of Luzern. 
The parochial church and cemetery are outside of the town, and are 
well worth visiting. Luzern contained 10,088 inhabitants in 1852. It 
has two hospitals, a savings bank, a friendly society, and other benevolent 
institutions. It has also a collection of minerals, and very good 
elementary and secondary schools. The forces of the Sonderbund 
were defeated near Luzern by the federal army of the Swiss Diet, 
under General Dufour, on November 24th, 1847. [Swirzer.anp.] 

In a secluded spot in the neighbourhood of Luzern is the monument 
erected in 1821 to the memory of the Swiss guards who died in the 
defence of the Tuileries against the mob of Paris on August 10th, 
1792. It consists of a wounded and dying lion of colossal size, in alto- 
rilievo, sculptured on the side of a rock in a kind of niche. The model 
for it was sent by Thorwaldsen from Rome, The names of the officers, 
26 in number, who with 760 soldiers fell on that memorable occasion, 
as well as those officers, 16 in number, who with about 350 soldiers 
survived it, are engraved underneath. The lion is represented grasping 
@ shield with a fleur-de-lys on it, and a bundle of broken arms with 
the Swiss cross are lying on one side. 

LUZON. [Purrpprve Istanns. 

LYCAO’NIA, a district of Asia Minor, is first mentioned by Xeno- 
phon, who describes it as extending eastward from Iconium in Phrygia 
to the of Cappadocia, a distance of es about 110 
English miles (‘ Anab,,’i. 2, 8.19.) It was uni uring the Persian 
monarchy to the satrapy of Cappadocia. (Xen., ‘ Anab.’ vii. 8, s. 25.) 
But in the time of Strabo the name of Lycaonia was applied to the 
south-eastern part of Phrygia; and it was bounded 8. by Mount 
Taurus, E, by Cappadocia, and W. by Pisidia. 

Lycaonia is described by Strabo as a high table-land, deficient in 
water (which the inhabitants could procure only by digging deep 
wells), but well adapted for sheep. Iconium was the principal town 
of Lycaonia [Kontren]. Jsauria is mentioned by Strabo as part of 
Lycaonia; it contained the cities of Larauda, Lystra, and Derbe ; the 
two last of which were visited by Saint Paul, and appear, from the 
(aoe cr ty E ‘Acts,’ to have been places of considerable importance. 

Acta, xiv. 6. 

The northern part of > igi was united, but at what time is 
uncertain, to Galatia ; but the southern part was governed in the time 
of Cicero (‘Fam.’ xiii, 78) by an independent prince of the name of 

who resided at Derbe. Antipater however being afterwards 
king of Galatia, the whole of Lycaonia fell 
the Galatians. At the death of Amyntas B.o. 25, 
ae toge' became a Roman province, (Dion. 
» liv., p. 589, * geet n the time of Pliny Lycaonia formed 

a ina tetrarchy, which contained 14 towns. (‘ Nat. Hist.,’ v. 25.) 
LY‘CIA, a province of Asia Minor, was bounded N. by Phrygia, E. 
+ orgs bd W. by Caria, and S. by the Mediterranean Sea. The 
const is ski by lofty mountains, which rise in many places'to a 
great height. Mount So! (now Takhatlu), to the prove § of Phaselis, 
on the borders of Pamphylia, rises to the height of 7800 feet. Accord. 


ing to Strabo (xiv. c. iii., vol. iii, p. 213, ‘Tauchnitz’), there was a 
great number of good harbours, notwithstanding the rocky nature of 
the coast. The length of the coast, from Telmissus on the west to 
Phaselis on the east, is said by Strabo to be 1720 stadia. The 
northern part of Lycia is occupied by the mountains which support 
the high table-land of Phrygia on the south, and which appear to tate 
been known to the ancients under the name of Masicytus. Mount 
Masicytus is erroneously placed in most maps in the centre of the 
country, where there are no mountains, according to Mr. Fellowes. 
The Xanthus, which is also represented as an inconsiderable stream, 
is in reality a river of considerable length, flowing from the mountains 
in the north of Lycia; and the whole of the interior, instead of being 
occupied by mountains, as was commonly thought, is, on the contrary, 
a fertile plain, surrounded by mountains on every side, and drained 
through its whole extent by the river Xanthus. 

According to Herodotus the Lycians were originally called Milyans, 
and afterwards Solymi; but again changed their name to that of 
Termilx, after Sarpedon settled in the country, who had been compelled 
to leave Crete in consequence of dissensions with his brother Minos, 
They were, according to the same authority, eventually called Lycians 
from Lycus, the son of Pandion, who came to Lycia after he had been 
expelled from Athens by his brother A®geus. (Herodot. i, 173; 
Strabo, vol. iii. p. 217, 218.) In the Homeric poems the country is 
always called Lycia, and the Solymi are mentioned as a warlike people 

inst whom Bellerophon was sent to fight by the king of Lycia (‘IL,’ 
vi. 184). In later times the southern part of Phrygia, on the north of 
Lycia, was always called Milyas; but the people are never called 
Solymi, though the name still remained in Mount Solyma on the 
north-eastern coast. That Lycia was early colonised by the Greeks is 
evident, not only from the account of Herodotus, but also from many 
other Lycian traditions, as well as from the worship of Apollo, which 
was a over the whole country. Xanthus was a Cretan settlement 
(Steph. Byz.), and 60° stadia below the town was a grove sacred to 
Latona, near an ancient temple of the Lycian Apollo (Strabo, vol. iii, 
Pp. 215 ; Diod., v. 56). But the chief temple was at Patara, the winter 

abitation of the god, where he gave oracles through the mouth of a 
priestess, (Miiller, ‘ Dorians,’) 

_ The —— appear to have obtained considerable power in early 
times. T' °y were almost the only people west of the Halys who were 
not subdued by Croesus (Herodot., i. 28); and they made an obstinate 
resistance to Harpagus, the general of Cyrus, but were eventually 
conquered. (Herodot., i. 176.) They supplied Xerxes with fifty shi 
in his expedition against Greece. (Herodot., vii. 92.) After the 
downfall of the Persian empire they continued subject to the Seleucida, 
till the conquest of Antiochus by the Romans, when their country, as 
well as Caria, was granted by the conquerors to the Rhodians 
(Polyb., p. 848, Casaubon’) ; but their freedom was afterwards again 
secured to them by the Romans (Polyb., p. 925), who allowed them to 
preserve their own laws and their political constitution, which is 
greatly praised by Strabo. According to this account (vol. iii, p. 214) 
the government was a kind of federation consisting of 23 cities, which 
sent deputies to an assembly, in which a governor was chosen for the 
whole of Lycia, as well as judges and inferior magistrates. All matters 
relating to the government of the country were discussed in this 
assembly, The six principal cities, Xanthus, Patara, Pinara, Olympus, 
Myra, and Tlos, had three votes each; other cities two votes each; 
and the remainder only one each. In consequence of dissensions 
between the different cities, this constitution was abolished by the 
emperor Claudius (Suet., ‘Claud.’ c. 25; ‘ Vespas.,’ c. 8); and the 
-- vo A to the province of Pamphylia. (Dion. Cass., lx. p. 777, 

ph’). 

Lycia contained many cities of considerable importance. Pliny 
(‘ Nat. Hist.,’ v. 28) mentions 36, but says that there were former 
as many as 70. Telmessus, on the borders of Caria, a sea-port with 
a good harbour, must have been a place of some importance in the 
time of Croesus (Herodot., i. 78), but afterwards declined in power ; 
it is mentioned by Strabo asa small place, South of Telmessus, on 
the coast, were the towns of Pynda, Cragus, and Patara; the last of 
which is described by Strabo as a large city with many temples in it, 
and is said by Livy (xxxvii. 15) to have been the capital of Lycia. 
According to Pliny, the ancient name of this town was Sataros 
(‘ Hist. Nat.’ v. 28); but the name was afterwards changed by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus into Arsinée. (Strabo, vol. ii., p, 215-16.) To 
the north of Patara, on the river Xanthus (now Etchen-Chai), was the 
town of Xanthus, which was taken and destroyed by Ha , the 
general of Cyrus the Great, Five centuries later it was burnt by its 
own inhabitants, when they could no longer resist Brutus, It was 
however again restored, as is evident from the Greek inscriptions 
and the state of the ruins when discovered by Fellowes, whose 
collection of Lycian sepulchral marbles of various ages, now in the 
British Museum, was obtained in and near this ancient city. A 
sip the very ancient Cyclopean walls of Xanthus still remain. 

he ruins are in parts covered with inscriptions, many of them in a 
perfect state but in an unknown language. They consist of walls, 
temples, tombs, triumphal arches, and a theatre. The tombs and 
other ruins are covered with sculptures of elegant design and 
execution, and with poetical bas-reliefs, The walls of the city are 
extensive and massive, the Cyclopean being mixed with Greek masonry. 
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Several gateways with their payed roads still exist. In the walls of 
the acropolis many beautifully sculptured marbles are used as 
materials, Fellowes thinks that the oldest of the sculptures of 
Xanthus belong to the 6th or 7th century B.c, The tombs, many of 
which he examined, extend over mosate § miles of country. In the 
Xanthian room in the British Museum are fragments also, and casts 
of some of the marbles of Xanthus, and also those of Tlos, Telmessus, 
Pinara, Myra, and Cad 

Farther up the Xanthus in the interior was Tlos, where Pinara is 
marked on most maps, and where Fellowes discovered a highly- 
finished theatre, and other interesting ruins and rock-tombs. To the 
east, slong the coast, were Myra (mentioned in the Acts, xxvii. 5, as 
& sea-port, but placed in most maps in the interior), Limyra, and 
Olympus. Between Myra and Olympus was the sacred promontory, 
stretching out a considerable distance into the sea, off which were 
the Chelidonian Islands. On the borders of Pamphylia was the 
important town of Phaselis, founded by the Dorians. (Herodot. ii. 
178.) It had three harbours (Strabo, vol. iii., p. 217), and was one of 
the most flourishing commercial cities on the southern coast of Asia 
Minor. It was one of the principal resorts of the Cilician pirates in 
the later times of the Roman republic, and was destroyed for this 
reason by Paulus Servilius. (Cic., ‘ Verr.,’ vi. 10.) It was afterwards 
rebuilt, and is mentioned by Lucan (viii. 251); but it never recovered 
its former importance. 

According to Fellowes, Lycia is now well inhabited, chiefly by Turks, 
many of whom lead a life half settled and half nomadic. e is 
carried on by Armenians and Greeks who live in the coast-towns, and 
form the greater portion of the population of the inland town of 
Almali, which is the largest in Lycia, the population being about 
25,000. Many of the Turks wander with their herds on the high 
plateaus, like the Turkomans. Along the coast of Lycia, as well as 
the adjoining provinces of Caria and Pamphylia, there live a number 
of Arabs (Syrians ?), who are generally seamen, and seem to have 
settled there many centuries ago. Among the wild animals the 
¢ oa (which term is here applied to the leopard), and the ‘ arsldn,’ 
or lion (perhaps the panther), commit great depredations among the 
herds; great numbers of them are annually killed, and a reward of 
from 100 to 200 piasters is given by the government for each arsldn. 
They are very frequent in the district of Sidyma, on the coast. The 
ox is precisely the same as represented on the ancient coins and monu- 
ments of Lycia; but there is also a species of dwarf ox, of the size 
of a large dog, though more stoutly built. There are great numbers 
of buffgloes and camels. The breeding of horses is carried on to a 
great extent, and herds of many hundreds are often seen grazing 
together in the valleys. The only kind is that of which such spirited 
representations are seen in the ancient marbles; the head is of Arabic 
cast, the chest is very large, the feet are remarkably fine and thin, and 
the ears are small, as in the antique. They are not shod. The rivers 
and lakes abound with large tortoises, and on their banks the trees 
swarm with the n climbing frog. No part of Asia Minor contains 
such splendid valleys as those of the Xanthus and the Dolomon Chii. 

, Oleander, and pomegr cover the banks of the rivers; 
the plains along the rivers are well cultivated, and in many places the 
fields are inclosed by fences of myrtle and the small prickly oak, 
mixed with the orange, the wild olive, the pom ate, the oleander, 
the elegant green storax, which are most beautifully matted ther 
by vine, clematis, and many other climbers, Fruit-trees are planted 
in inclosures. The hills are covered with large oaks and planes, which 
supply excellent timber, of which however only small quantities are 
shipped from the coast-towns, The oak (Quercus @gilops) is a source 
of wealth from its acorns, the ‘valonea’ of the Smyrna merchants, 
which is used in tanning leather, and gives it that agreeable smell 
which places the Turkish leather even above the Russian ‘jucht.’ A 
sort of horse-radish is used as food, and as a substitute for soap. In 
proportion as the traveller approaches the high upland plains the 
tender fruit-trees, as well as the olive, the aloes, and other southern 
plants, disappear, and are replaced by the walnut, apple, and pear 
trees. The high plain round Almali, which is 4000 feet above the sea, 
is one of the largest and best cultivated corn tracts in Asia Minor; 
its chief apa is barley, which is the common food for horses. 
Maize is chiefly raised in the valleys and on the cosst, 

(Fellowes, An Account of Discoveries in Lycia—a Journal written 
during an Excursion in Asia Minor.) 

LYDD. nerd 

LYDFORD, or LIDFORD. Devonsurre.] 

LYDIA (Av%ic), a country of Asia Minor. It is difficult to 
determine its exact boundaries, as they differed at various times; but 
under the Roman empire it was bounded S. by Caria, from which it 
was separated by the river Mwander ; N. by ar of mountains 
known under the name of Sardene, which divided it from Mysia; 
E. by Phrygia; and W. by the Agean, though the tract of country 
along the coast was more commonly known by the name of Ionia. 
Lydia was intersected by mountain ranges running from east to west, 
of which the principal, called Méssogis by Strabo, is a branch of 
Taurus, and forms the northern boundary of the valley of the Mman- 
der. Another chain of mountains, known to the ancients under the 
name of Tmolus, which appears to detach itself from the Méssogi 
near the borders of Phrygia, runs parallel to the Méssogis through the 


centre of Lydia, and terminates on the western coast opposite the 
island of Chios. <A branch of Tmolus, called Sipylus, stretches more 
-) the ptenes peter the panne of tase} ae Fhoaita ag 
chain of mountains which separates ia from Lydia appears a 
continuation ofthe northern range iron in Bithynia by the name of 
Olympus, and in Mysia by that of Ida and Temnon. Lydia is thus 
divided into two principal valleys: the southern, between M 

and Tmolus, through which the flows, is of moderate extent; 
but the northern, between Tmolus and Sardene, watered by the 
Hermus, and its tributaries the Hyllus, Pactolus, and Coganus, forms 
a considerable plain. The fertility of Lydia, and the salubrity of the 
climate, are frequently mentioned by ancient writers; and this account 
is confirmed by the reports of modern travellers. Chishull speaks 
Se nee country Chase molus and Méssogis as a “region inexpressibly 

elicious,” 

The origin of the Lydian people is uncertain. Some writers, 
among others Josephus (‘ Antiquit.,’ i. 6, 4), have imagined that 
are mentioned in the book of Genesis (x. 22) under the name of 
in which passage they are described as descendants of Shem. Homer 
does not appear to have known the name of Lydia, but always calls 
the people Mmwones, According to most ancient writers, the people 
were originally called Mwones, and obtained the name of Lydians 
from Lydus, the son of Atys, who is mentioned by tradition as the 
first king of the country. (Herod. i. 7; Diod. Sic. iv.; Pliny 
‘N. H.,’ vy. 80.) Later writers make a distinction between Mmonians 
and Lydians, and represent the former as dwelling on the north-east 
of Tmolus, near the river Hyllus, and the 5 ae as inhabiting the 
southern part of the country. According to Herodotus, the Lydians 
were of a common origin with the Carians and Mysians (i. 171). 

The early history of Lydia is related by Herodotus, who informs 

us that three dynasties ruled in Lydia; the Atyade from the earliest 
times to B.c. 1221; the Heraclide from B.c. 1221 to 716; and the 
Mermnade from 38.¢. 716 to 556. The proper history of Lydia can 
be said to begin only with the last of these dynasties; since the two 
first are almost entirely fabulous. The following is a list of the 
Mermnade princes;—1. Gyges, who obtained the throne by the 
murder of Candaules, the last of the Heraclide monarchs, rei 
from B.C. 716 to 678. 2. Ardys, from B.c. 678 to 629. 3. Sadyattes, 
B.C, 629 to 617. 4. Cy epee from 8.0. 617 to 560. 5. Croesus, from 
B.c. 560 to 556, though he was probably associated in the pitas. yf 
during the lifetime of his father. These monarchs were engaged in 
almost uninterrupted wars with the Greek cities on the coast; but the 
empire steadily increased in wealth and power. It obtained its 
greatest prosperity during the reign of Croesus, who subdued all the 
people of Asia Minor west of the river Halys, with the exception of 
the Cilicians and Lycians. (Herodot., i. 28.) But this Lay y, the 
most powerful at that time in Western Asia, was overthrown by Cyrus 
(B.c. 556); and the country became a Persian province. Herodotus 
informs us that no nation in Asia was more warlike than the Lydians 
(i. 79); till, through the advice of Croesus, they were deprived of their 
arms by Cyrus, and obliged to learn music and dancing (i154), After 
Alexander’s conquests, Lydia, with the rest of Western Asia, formed 
part of the empire of the Seleucid ; and on the conquest of Antio- 
chus by the Romans (B,c, 189) it was given to Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus, as a reward for the assistance he had afforded them in 
their war against the Syrian monarch. (Livy, xxxvii. 56; Appian, 
‘Syr.,’ 88; 1 Mace., viii. 8.) On the death of Attalus IIL. (z.c. 133) 
it came, with the other dominions of the kings of Pergamus, into the 
power of the Romans. 

The ancient Lydians appear to haye enjoyed great commercial 
prosperity and to have possessed abundance of the pryons metals, 
as is evident from other circumstances, and particularly from the rich 
presents which Croesus sent to the different oracles in Greece. (Herodot., 
i. 50.) They are said to have obtained a large quantity of gold which 
was washed down from the mountains by the river Pactolus; but 
there is no proof that they ever carried on the operation of mining. 
(Herodot., i. 93, vy. 101.) But in the time of Strabo no gold was 
found in this river (xiii, 928); and if Herodotus had been misin- 
formed, which is improbable since he visited Sardis, the tale mi 
have arisen from the ap nce of Mount T'molus, which, acco’ 
to a modern traveller, Chishull, as quoted by Chandler, “ is adorn 
with bright and shining particles, resembling gold-dust.” The Lydians 
are said by the Greeks to have been the first people who put a stamp 
upon gold and silver; and they claimed to be the inventors of the 
ayy which were prevalent in Greece in the time of Herodotus 
(i. 94). 

The most extraordinary work of art in ancient Lydia was the 
enormous sepulchral mound of Alyattes, the father of Croesus, erected 
a little to the north of the river Hermus, about three or four miles 
from the city of Sardis. Herodotus classes it next to the great works 
of the Egyptians and pad mye | and describes it as six stadia 
(about three-quarters of a mile) and two plethra (200 feet) in circum- 
ference ; and 13 plethra (13800 Greek feet) in width. The basement 
was built of great stones, and the upper part of earth. (Herodot., i. 
93.) Chandler visited the spot in which this mound is supposed to 


have been raised; he describes the ground as covered with earthen 
barrows or mounds of yarious sizes, and mentions one in particular, 
| near the middle, larger than the rest, which he supposes to have been 
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the sepulchral mound of Alyattes, and conjectures that the basement 
of stone is now concealed by the mould, which has been washed 
down from the top. In the neighbourhood of this mound is the lake 
known to the ancients by the name of Gygwa. (Homer, ‘IL,’ ii. 864; 
Herodot., i. 93.) It is described by Chandler as large and abounding 
in fish ; its colour anc Pronia' Sonn pond-water, with beds of 
growing init. (‘ Travels,’ p. 262. 
> most important Lydian towns were Sardis, Philadelphia, and 
is, now Sart, was situated on the river Pactolus, a tributary 
of the Hermus, in the middle of an extensive plain, now in great 
= copey The citadel was remarkable for its strength, being 
on a! lofty hill, which was a perpendicular precipice on the 
back part towards Mount Tmolus. It is not mentioned by Homer, 
but some have conjectured that he speaks of it under the name of 
Hyde (i6n, ‘IL,’ xx. 385.) Sardis was taken by the Cimmerians 
during their invasion of Lydia, in the reign of Ardys. (Herodot., i. 
15.) It was the capital of the Lydian monarchy, and the residence 
of the Persian satraps of the country. It was burnt by the Athenians, 
B,0. 503 (Herodot., v. 100-101); at which time the houses were prin- 
cipally made of reeds or straw, and those built of brick had thatched 
roofs. Under the Romans, Sardis formed the seat of a separate 
provincial government. (Pliny, ‘Nat. Hist.’ v. 30.) It was nearly 
destroyed by an earthquake in the time of Tiberius (Tac., ‘Ann.,’ ii 
47); but it was again rebuilt, and is frequently mentioned in the 
wars between the Greeks and Turks. Sart is now a ‘miserable 
village ;’ there are large ruins of Sardis in the neighbourhood. 
Fellows mentions the remains of a colossal temple (said by Hamil- 
ton to have been dedicated to Cybele), the proportions of which 
resemble those of Agrigentum ; they are near the Pactolus, about a 
mile from Sart. Among other remains he enumeratesa theatre (which 
Hamilton says is of Roman erection), stadium, temples, which he says 
“may be readily traced, but the masses of wall composing the rest of 
the city speak with certainty only of its extent.” One of the 
piles of buildings consists of distinct long rooms with circular ends 
and seems to have beena palace. Theearth, which has fallen from the 
hills above it, has buried great part of the buildings of the city. 

Philadelphia, now Allah Shehr, 28 miles 8.E. from Sardis (Anton., 
‘Itin.,’ p. 336), stands on a part of Mount Tmolus, by the river 
Coganus. This town was built by Attalus Philadelphus, king of Per- 
games: and is still a place of some importance. “Its walls,” says 

ellows, “are still standing, inclosing several hills, upon the sides of 
which the town stood. They are built of unhewn stone, massed and 
cemented together with fragments of old buildings. Some immense 
remains of buildings, huge —— stone pillars, supporting brick arches 
are also standing and are called the ruins of a Christian church,” but 
Fellows supposes them to be the remains of a heathen temple. 

Thyateira, now Akhissar, was built by Seleucus Nicator; though 
Pn wn eerie have been a small town on the same spot before his 
time, Pelopia. (Steph. ‘Byz.’; Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.,’ v. 29.) Strabo 
mentions it as a colony of the Macedonians (xiii. p. 929). It was 
situated on the borders of Lydia and Mysia near the river Hyllus, on 
the road between Pergamus and Sardis. It was famous for the art 
of dyeing purple. (Acts, xvi. 14.) “ Akhissar,” says Fellows, who 
writes the name Acsé as he heard it pronounced, “teems with relics of 
- a former city, although there is not a trace of the site of any ruin or 
early building.” In a portion not exceeding one-third of the ceme- 
tery he counted 130 parts of columns, which from their measurement 
and different orders must have belonged to seven or eight distinct 

The streets of Akhissar are in places paved with fragments 
of carved stone. There are several columns of granite and of veined 
marble; and also some small columns, which were two-thirds engaged, 
and which Fellowes pronounces to be an unerring indication of the 
Christian age, being probably for the interior adornment of the 
church. In the town, and for two miles out of it, the mouths of the 
wells are formed of the capitals of Corinthian pillars, the bucket 
being drawn up through holes cut in the centre. Thyatira, Philadel- 

ia, and Sardis are three of the Seven Churches which are addressed 
the Book of Revelations, There are Christian communities to this 
day in Philadelphia and Thyatira. 

(Chandler, Travels in Asia Minor; Arundell, Visit to the Seven 
Churches of Asia; Heeren, Researches, &c.; Fellows, Travels in Asia 
Minor ; Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor ; Lond. Geograph. Jowrnal.) 

"LYDNEY. Seocoensanase.) 

LYME REGIS, Dorsetshire, a market-town, sea-port, and municipal 
and parliamentary h, in the parish of Lyme, is situated in 
50° 43’ N. lat., 2° 55’ W. long., distant 25 miles W. from Dorchester, 
143 miles 8.W. by W. frota London. The tion of the municipal 
borough of Lyme Regis in 1851 was 2661; that of the parliamentary 
borough was 3516. The borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 
12 councillors, one of whom is mayor ; and returns one member to the 
Imperial Parliament. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of 
Dorset and diocese of Salisbury. 

The town of Lyme Regis had a charter as early as. the 12th 
Edward L, from which time till the passing of the Reform Act it 
returned two members to Parliament. The streets are lighted, but 
the houses are irregularly built. The parish church is of the late 
Perpendicular style, with a Norman entrance. It has been much 
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improved by the vicar, Dr. Hodges, and adorned with painted glass. 
The Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, Independents, and Roman Catho- 
lics have chapels, and there are British and National schools, an Infant 
school, and a savings bank. A pier called the Cobb, built of stone, 
runs out in a serpentine form into the sea. The harbour is useful as 
a place of refuge for small vessels during rough weather, there being 
no safe shelter eastward between this and the Start Point of Portland, 
about 30 miles distant. The number and tonnage of vessels registered 
as belonging to the port on 31st December 1853 were—under 50 tons, 
7 vessels, 217 tons; above 50 tons, 13 vessels, 1754 tons. During.1853 
there entered 195 vessels of 10,069 tons, and cleared 110 of 4703 tons. 
The market days are Tuesday and Friday. Fairs are held on February 
13th and October 2nd. 

LYMFIORD. [Jurtanp.] 

LYMINGTON, Hampshire, a market-town, municipal and parlia- 
men borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is agreeably 
situated on the right bank of the river Lymington, at a short distance 
from its mouth, in 50° 45’ N. lat., 1° 32’ W. long., distant 18 miles 
S.W. by S. from Southampton, and 93 miles S.W. from London. The 
population of the municipal borough was 2651 in 1851; that of the 
parliamentary borough was 5282. The borough is governed by 
4 aldermen and 12 councillors, one of whom is mayor, and returns 
two members to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a curacy 
annexed to the vicarage of Boldre in the archdeaconry and di of 
Winchester. Lymington Poor-Law Union contains six parishes, with 
an area of 30,122 acres, and a population in 1851 of 12,153. 

Lymington is a borough by prescription. It has returned two 
members to Parliament since the reign of Elizabeth. The town has 
a good supply of water, and is well lighted with gas and paved. As 
a port Lymington is subordinate to Southampton. In 1834 excellent 
baths were erected in the town; and other improvements have since 
been made. The parish church was erected in the reign of Henry VL, 
but it has undergone many alterations. The Wesleyan Methodists, 
Independents, Baptists, and Irvingites have places of worship, and 
there are National and British schools, a literary institute, a savings 
bank, and a dispensary. The chief manufactory is that of salt. The 
salt-works are situated on the bank of the Solent Channel, to the 
south-west of the town. Saturday is the market-day. The fairs, 
which are chiefly for cheese, are held on May 12th and October 2nd. 

LYMM. [CHEsHrRz.] , 

LYMPNE. a 


LYNCHBURG. IRGINIA.] 
LYNDHURST, [Hampsurre.] 
LYNMOUTH. [Drvonsuire. 
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LYNN, LYNN REGIS, or KING'S LYNN, Norfolk, a market- 
town, sea-port, municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of 
a Poor-Law Union, is situated chiefly on the right bank of the estuary 
of the Ouse, in 52° 45’ N. lat., 0° 25’ E. long.; distant 41 miles 
W.N.W. from Norwich, 96 miles N. by E. from London by road, and 
98} miles by the Eastern Counties and East Anglian railways. The 
—— of the borough in 1851 was 19,355. The borough is governed 

y 6 aldermen and 24 councillors, one of whom is mayor, and returns 
two members to the Imperial Parliament, The lighting, watching, 
and general sanitary arrangements of the town are managed by a 
Local Board of Health. The livings are in the archdeaconry of Norfolk 
and diocese of Norwich. King’s Lynn Poor-Law Union contains 
four es, with an area of 5410 acres, and a population in 
1851 of 20,323. 

It has been supposed that there was in the time of the Romans a 
town on the spot where the village of West or Old Lynn now stands, 
on the left side of the river. The harbour of Lynn was much 
enlarged by an alteration of the course of the river Ouse, the left 
bank of the river being to a considerable extent swept away, with one 
of the churches of Old Lynn. Lynn had been, previously to this, a 
place of considerable trade, and was especially favoured by King 
Jobn, who granted it a charter of incorporation. From the 23rd of 
Edward I. the borough has returned two members to parliament, 
Henry VIII. changed the name of the town from Lynn Episcopi, 
Bishop’s Lynn, to Lynn Regis, or King’s Lynn. In the civil wars of 
Charles I. the | town stood out for the king, but capitulated in 1648, 
after a siege of three weeks, 

The town extends in length about a mile on the right bank of the 
river, and about half a mile in breadth. It is traversed or bounded 
by several narrow streams or ‘ fleets,’ over which are many bridges. 
There is no bridge in the town over the Ouse, which is about as wide 
as the Thames at London Bridge; but there are bridges about a mile 
above the town over the Eau Brink, the old channel of the Ouse, 
communicating with West Lynn, Wisbeach, and the Lincolnshire Fens. 
The town was formerly defended on the land side by walls, of which 
a few fragments with one of the gates remain: the moat, which 
encompassed the walls, still encircles the town. On the north side 
of the town is St. Ann’s, Fort, a battery of heavy guns, intended to 
guard the passage of the river. The town is well paved and lighted, 
and supplied with water. The principal market-place comprises an 
area of about three acres, surrounded by many good houses, The 
market-cross, an octagonal building, erected in 1710, has an Ionic 
peristyle rising to the first story, surmounted by an open gallery. 
The guildhall is an ancient building of stone and flint, i court- 
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rooms, assembly-rooms, &e, There are a borough jail, an exchange 
and custom-house in one building, an excise-office, and a neat theatre. 
A county court is held in the town. 

The church of St. M is a spacious cruciform structure, 
containing portions of early English, decorated, and perpendicular 
architecture. The chancel has a fine east window, and two octagonal 
turrets crowning the buttresses at the angles. The nave was rebuilt 
in 1747, the old nave having been destroyed by the fall of the spire, 
258 feet high, which was blown down in a storm. There are two 
western towers The chapel of St. Nicholas, 194 feet long by 74 feet 
wide, consists of a lofty nave with side aisles, but without any 
transept or distinct choir : it is chiefly of decorated and perpendicular 
architecture, with large cast and west windows. It has a very rich 
south porch, and a fine wooden roof. It had a spire 107 feet high, 
which was blown down on the same day as that of St, Margaret's. 
All Saints church is also cruciform, but smaller than St. Margaret's : 
the tower fell down in 1763, and demolished part of the church. St. 
John's church was built in 1846. The Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, 
Independents, Quakers, Roman Catholics, and Mormons have places 
of worship. The Grammar school, founded in 1510, has an endow- 
ment of 75l. a year, and six exhibitions for Cambridge University. 
The number of scholars in 1853 was 58. There are several National 
and British schools; a society of arts, with 120 members, and a 
literary institute with $23 members in 1851; several public libraries, 
a savings bank, an hospital for about 60 patients, almshouses, and 
numerous charitable institutions. 

The corn-market is held on Tuesday, and a general market on 
Saturday. Fairs are held in February and October. Rope-making 
and ship-building are carried on to some extent. Operations for deep- 
ening the channel have been carried on for some years by the Norfolk 
Estuary Improvement Company. The exports are chiefly corn and 
agricultural produce sent coastwise, and a fine white sand which is 
found near the town, and used in making glass. A vast quantity of 
sbrimps, caught on the shores of the Wash, are sent to London. The 
imports are—corn and coal; timber from America; timber, deals, 
hemp, and tallow from the Baltic; wine from France, Spain, Portugal, 
&c, The number and tonnage of vessels registered as vow a; 2 the 
port of Lynn on the 31st December 1853 were as follows :— iling- 
vessels, under 50 tons, 55, tonnage 1769; above 50 tons 122, tonnage 
18,569: steam-vessels 2, tonnage 26. During the year 1853, in the 
coasting trade, there entered the port 1529 sailing-vessels, of 133,725 
tons, and 49 steam-vessels of 5439 tons; and there cleared 365 sailing- 
vessels of 18,057 tons, and 51 steamers of 5661 tons. In the colonial 
and foreign trade the returns were—inwards, 166 vessels, tonnage 
17,291 ; outwards, 36 vessels, tonnage 4619. 

Some remains of ancient ecclesiastical edifices are in the town. A 
hexagonal tower 90 feet high, formerly the Gray (or Franciscan) Friars 
monastery, serves as a landmark to vessels entering the harbour. The 
Chapel of our Lady on the Mount, or Red Mount Chapel, on the east 
side of the town, is remarkable for the beauty of its architecture: it 
is a small chapel of stone, cruciform inside, but octagonal externally, 
erected on the walls of a more ancient building of coarse red brick, an 
—— octagon, about 26 feet in diameter, with buttresses at the 
angles. There are beautiful walks, called the Mall, along the old 
fortifications on the east side of the town. 

LYNTON. [Devonsutre.] 

LYON (the Celtic and Roman Jugdunum), an ancient and large 
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Vespasian in Gaul. 


Coin of Lyon. 
British Museum. Actual size. Silver. 


In the contest of Clodius Albinus with Septimius Severus, Lugdu- 
num became the scene of contest. In an engagement near this town 
Albinus was totally defeated and slain (197). Lugdunum, which had 
afforded a retreat to thé vanquished, was pillaged by the victor, who 
put most of the inhabitants to the sword, and burned the town, which 
Herodian describes as being then large and wealthy. In the reign of 
Probus, Proculus was elected emperor by the people of Lugdunum, 
who had been ill-treated by Aurelian, and were fearful of the severity 
of Probus. The latter however defeated Proculus, and caused him 
to be put to death (280), 

The usurper Magnentius, having been defeated by Constantius, sole 
survivor of the sons of Constantine, took refuge in Lugdunum, but 
was seized by the townsmen, who thus made their peace with Con- 
stantius (353). Magnentius slew himself to avoid boing delivered up. 
While Julian held the government of Gaul under Constantius, 
environs of Lugdunum were ravaged and the town nearly 
by the Allemanni. ‘The emperor Gratian, pursued by the 
Maximus, was overtaken and slain at Lugdunum (388), In the bapa 
ning of the 5th century, in the reigns of Honorius and his ——— 
the Burgundians seem to have possessed themselves of this town 
of the south-eastern part of Gaul, under the sanction of the emperors, 
st ee them ats other barbarians = a fiercer character, 

n. the overthrow of urgundian kingdom, unum came into 
the power of the Franks. on ; 

Lugdunum, during the Roman period, occupies a considerable _— 
in ecclesiastical as well as in civil history. The Gospel had 
early introduced into this part of Gaul, and here a severe persecution 
raged in the reign of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (172 or 177). The 
churches at Vienna (Vienne) and Lugdunum sent a relation of their 
sufferings to those of Asia and Phrygia. Pothinus, bishop of I 
and perhaps the person who introduced the el into these d 
was one of the martyrs in this tion. His successor was St. 
Irenzus, one of the most eminent of the early Fathers. . 

In the division of the Frankish kingdom under the Mero 
princes, Lyon, as we may now call it, was included in the om 
of Bourgogne (561-613). In the division of the Frankish empire 
among the grandchildren of Charlemagne (843). Lyon, with 


dis- 
trict of Lyonnais, fell to the lot of the emperor Lothaire, and in the 


city in France, capital of the department of Rhéne, is situated at the 
junction of the Sadne with the Rhdne, and at an elevation of 969 feet 
above the level of the sea, in 45° 45’ 45" N. lat., 4° 49’ 33" E. long., 
at a distance of 240 miles in a straight line, 316 miles by railway 
through Dijon, 8.8.E. from Paris; and had 156,169 inhabitants in the 
commune, according to the census of 1851. The population, including 
the suburbs of Croix-Rousse and La Guillotidre, which at the time 
of taking the census formed distinct communes, is probably over 
bat The commune of La Guillotidre has been recently annexed 
to the city. 

It is said that Lugdunum was founded by L. Munatius Plancus, 
commander of the Roman legions in Gaul at the time of Julius Cesar’s 
death, who settled here the people of Vienna (Vienne), driven from 
their homes by the Allobroges about 3.0, 42. It seems improbable 
however that a situation so advantageous should have been overlooked 
by the Gauls; and the Celtic name Lugudunum, or Lugdunum, would 
lead one to think that there was a town here before the time of 
Plancus. does not mention Lugdunum, About thirty years 
after the settlement of the Viennese Plancus established at Lugdunum 
& Roman colony, or rather a municipium. Augustus was in Gaul 
about the time, and appears to have made Lugdunum his place of 
residence for'some time, an indication of the rising importance of the 
place. Agrippa, son-in-law of Augustus, made it the centre of four 

Roman roads which traversed Gaul. Strabo describes Lugdunum 
as the most populous city of Gaul, except Narbonne (iv. 192, Casaub). 
It was the great mart of the Romans, had even at that early time 
& mint for coining gold and silver money, and it gave name to one of 
the four divisions of Gaul. An altar was erected here by sixty 
of the of Gaul, by common consent, in honour of Augustus. 

Both Tiberius and Caligula —— to have favoured the town. 
The latter visited it, and instituted games professedly in honour of 


quent division of his states (855) it fell to Charles, — Pro- 

venee, who made it his usual residence. On his death (863) it was 
seized by Charles le Chauve, king of France, On the re-establishment 
of the kingdom of Bourgogne by Boson (879), Lyon was included in 
his dominions. In the troubled period of the later Carlovingian 
of France, Lyon was subject alternately to that kingdom and to 
kingdom of Bourgogne Svasnjerent t was in these troubled times 
that the counts, or governors, of Lyon succeeded in establishing a 
hereditary sway over the districts of Lyonnais, Forez, and Beaujolais, 
but not over the city of Lyon, the lordship of which was obtained 
Bouchard, archbishop of Lyon, and after his time remained anne: 
to the see. The archbishops, whose temporal power over the city was 
confirmed by the emperor in 1157, received the title of Exarch: they 
were allowed free and independent jurisdiction, except so far as they 
were subject to the supreme authority of the emperor and the general 
laws of the empire. . 

At Lyon was held, in 1245, the 13th general council, in which tho 
Pope Innocent IV. pronounced sentence of excommunication and 
deposition against the emperor Frederick II., on the ground of 
sacrilege and heresy; a new crusade for the recovery of the Hi 
Land was agreed upon; and it was determined to render aid to th 
emperor Baudouin, or Baldwin IL, of Constantinople. In 1274 the 
fourteenth general council was held also in Lyon, attended by 500 
bishops, 70 abbots, and about 1000 other dignitaries. —_ Gregory X. 
presided in person. At this council the emperor Paleologus and the 
Kastern bishops renounced by their representatives the Greek schism, 
accepted the faith of the Roman Chureb, and acknowledged the 
primacy of the Pope, The other proceedings of the council had for 
their chief object the reform of abuses among the clergy. Many other 
councils were held in Lyon. 

About the middle of the 13th century the citizens of Lyon became 
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dissatisfied with the 


government of their ecclesiastical rulers ; they 
elected a 


dissen- 
e domi- 


and to control the receipts 
a mpt from the 


tion, the people of Lyon rose against the tyranny of the Reyoluti 
Teioet the Convention sent an army of 

pieces of cannon. The town was bombarded, and obliged, after a siege 
of sixty-six days, to yield to famine'and force ; and during the cruelties 
that followed in the next five months nearly 6000 victims perished, 
ho fell in the defence ; the principal buildings were 
; and a new name, Commune ie, was given in 
ity. This dreadful blow, together with the long war 
French revolution, caused the commerce and 
manufactures of Lyon to languish ; but under the empire it rose again 
to pases: capitulated to the Austrians in 1814. On 
the return woe tag omega ben 1815, his cause was espoused by 
83 : 


the blican who the insurrection, and were ready to 
ete oe hair on Dur sat Legere a wee hae | 
the insurgents sul contested the possession 
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ag, equestrian statue of the Emperor Napoleon I. was erected 
in 

The public structures of Lyon are numerous, and, with some excep- 
tions, more remarkable for solidity than elegance. Among the chief 
religious edifices are—the splendid cathedral of St.-Jean, on the right 
b: of the Saéne, the churches of St-Pierre, d’ Ainai, de l’ Observance, 
Notre-Dame-de-Fourviéres before mentioned, St.-Nizier, St.-Bonaven- 
ture, St.-Polycarpe, des-Chartreux, St.-Georges, St.-Irénée, and St.-Just 
These, together with the palace of the archbishop, form a series of 
buildings interesting for their architecture, extent, decorations, and 
antiquity. Among the civic structures are the prefect’s residence, 
once a convent; the town-hall, the finest building of the kind in 
France ; the court-house, on the Quai-de-la-Saéne; the public library 
the Palais-des-Arts, in which are an exchange, galleries of paintings 
and scul; cabinets of medals, collections of minerals, and of 
natural hi , specimens of silk manufactures, &c.; the Loge-du- 
Change, formerly an exchange, now a Calvinist church ; the college, 


situated on the i-du-Rhéne; the mint; the general hospital, or 
Hotel-Dieu; the Maison-de-la-Charité, or asylum for the poor; the 
hospital de l’Anti uaille, built on the site of the Roman palace in 


which and anicus were born; the Mont-de- 
piété; the prisons; the two theatres; and the numerous barracks. 

The fortifications of Lyon are formed by a series of detached forts, 
seven of which are built on the left bank of the Rhéne, and the rest 
on the heights of Croix-Rousse, and the hills on the right bank of the 
Sadne. environs of Lyon are dotted with numerous country 
seats, gardens, and vineyards, 

Lyon is an important manufacturing town, The staple articles of 
industrial produce are silk-stuffs of all Seeetiand which for solidity 
of texture, richness and anence of dye, and beauty of design are 
not equalled in the world. In this manufacture about 100,000 of the 
shawls, ribands, co iery, hats, printed calico, jewellery, 
liqueurs, gt ie prc mcnag gold and silver lace, crapes, tulle, glue, 
sheet lead, musi i ornamental paper, &c., are also manu- 
factured. There are besi numerous printing-establishments, dye- 
houses, peaebnenten, glass-works, potteries, tan-yards, breweries, 


coffee, indigo, sulphur, lead, teazles, 
madder and other dye-stuffs, &c. Timber, firewood, building-stone, 
and asphalte are the chief articles brought down the Riféne to this 
city. wn the Sadne are brought timber of all kinds, oak-staves, 
fire-wood, ing-bark, iron and iron-ore, gypsum, hay, 
straw, corn, building-stone, bricks, tiles, &. Steamers ply on the 
Sadne to Chilon-sur-Saéne; on the Rhéne down to Avignon and Arles, 
The town has communication with the 


Pacer athward to A hen pleted 
80 to Avignon, whence it is comple 
to Marseille, 

Lyon gives title to an archbishop, whose see includes the depart- 
ments of Rhéne and Loire. It is the seat of a High Court of Justi 


Loire. 

Division, which decinides the s 
ire, Ain, Isére, Hautes-Alpes, Droéme, 
faculties of theology and the 
The city has 
of commerce, 


college a school of the fine 
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MAASEYK. of high land on the border of Cheshire which forms part of the moun’ 


] 
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MAASTRICHT. [Loevno. 

MACAIRE, ST. [Grnonpe. 
MACAO, an island at the south-western mouth of the Choo-Kiang 
or Canton River in China. It terminates to the southward in a 
running in the direction of north-east to south-west for a 
— of more than two miles, with a breadth of half a mile where 
est, and is connected with the rest of the island by a long narrow 
isthmus about 100 yards across. On this peninsular projection stands 
the Portuguese town and settlement of Macao; the rest of the island 
is held by the Chinese who have built a wall, with a gate and guard- 
house in the centre, across the isthmus. The town is built on 
declivities round the harbour, the shore beneath being embanked so 
as to form a marine parade, backed by a terrace of white houses, 


region of Derbyshire. A canal which unites the 
Peak Forest canals close to 
water communication with most 


contains four principal streets, divergin 

various directions; the streets are ially paved, the town is lighted 
with gas, and the sewerage is good. and “houses were 
established in 1850. The town-hall is a building. A subscription 


library, founded in 1770, has above 20,000 volumes, and contains like- 
wise the public records. The court-house and jail are situated in the 
market-place. A county court is held in the town. 

There are in all seven churches. The oldest and finest, St. Michael’s 
church, was founded by Eleanor, queen of Edward L., in 1278: ae 


above which Chinese and European houses are intermingled. The 
principal buildings are the church and college of St. Joseph, 11 other 
churches, the senate-house, and several Chinese temples. The house 
in which Camoens wrote part of the ‘Lusiad’ still exists. The 
harbour which lies north and west of the town, and between it and 
the island of Patera, is not deep enough for large ships ; these anchor 
in the Macao roads on the east side of the peninsula from 5 to 
10 miles E.S.E. from the town. The Chinese regulations permit 
none but Portuguese or Spanish vessels to trade at Macao; but 
through the connivance of the Chinese officials, and the readiness of 
the Portuguese inhabitants to lend their names to foreigners who wish 
to be associated with them for the purpose of trading to the port, 
vessels of other nations have little diseaty, generally speaking, in 
lading or discharging in the roads by means of Portuguese boats. The 
Portuguese obtained ion of the peninsula of Macao in 1586, 
and made it for a long time the centre of an extensive commerce with 
China, Japan, the Philippines, and other eastern countries, For many 
years the trade has been of little importance. Indeed Macao may be 
said to be a place without any manufactures or commerce of its own. 
It is merely a place for landing goods, which are afterwards sent for 
sale to Canton. Goods imported (comprising cotton, broadcloth, 
camlets, betel-nut, tin, edible birds’-nests, rattans, saltpetre, pepper, 
opium, gold and silver, &c.) pay a moderate duty at the Portuguese 
custom-house. No cognisance is taken of goods exported, nor do 
they pay any duty. 

population of the peninsula is about 18,000, more than half of 
whom are Chinese; the whole island has a population perhaps 
exceeding 20,000. The Chinese part of the island, to which the 
Portuguese are rarely admitted, has a light sandy soil, and is extremely 
well cultivated, being made to yield all kinds of potherbs and vege- 
tables. The town receives its = ry from the Ghinese part of the 
island or from the mainland. en the Portuguese give offence to 
the Chinese the gate of the isthmus is shut, and supplies and 
intercourse are cut off till satisfaction is made, The Portuguese 
govern themselves. The administration is vested in a governor and 
senate composed of the Catholic bishop, the judge, and a few of the 
principal inhabitants; but all real authority is in the hands of the 
Chinese mandarin resident in the town, The harbour of Macao is 
defended by six forts. Besides the college of St. Joseph the Portu- 
Gene have an endowed grammar school, and an orphan asylum. 

acao is about 80 miles from Canton. The flagstaff is in 22° 12’ 45" 
N. lat., 113° 35’ E. long, 

MAC CARTHY’S ISLAND. [Gamsta, Colony of.] 

MACASSAR. [Crtzpes.] 

MACCLESFIELD, Cheshire, a market-town, municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish 
of Prestbury, is situated on the river Bollin, in 58° 15’ N. lat., 2° 6’ 
W. long., distant $4 miles E. by N. from Chester, 167 miles N.W. by 
N, from London by road, and 1654 miles by the North-Western and 
North Staffordshire railways. The population of the borough in 
1851 was 39,048. The borough is governed by 12 aldermen and 36 
councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns two members to the 
Imperial Parliament. The living is a perpetual curacy in the arch- 
deaconry and diocese of Chester, clesfield Poor-Law Union 
contains 41 parishes and townships, with an area of 65,078 acres, and 
a peceion in 1851 of 63,822. 

1260 the son of Henry IIL, as Earl of Chester, made Maccles- 
field a free borough. Various advantages were granted to the b 
in later times. Macclesfield is a chief seat of the silk-throwing trade, 
which progressively advanced from 1808 to 1825, when it attained 
its greatest prosperity. The manufacture is still very considerable, 
Almost every variety of silk, including the finest kind, is manufactured 
here. The mills are mostly situated on the Bollin. Macclesfield 
sem also several cotton-factories, dye-works, foundries, and 
reweries. Small wares are extensively made, Coal, slate, and stone 
are found in the neighbourhood. 


school is also supported on the foundation, and the Grammar school 
has two exhibitions. In the town are National and Infant schools, 
and schools supported by the Wesleyan Methodists and the Roman 
Catholics. There are a school of design, established in 1851; a useful 
knowledge society, which had 513 members in 1851, and 2000 volumes 
in its library; a museum; a dispensary; and a savings bank. The 
corn and butchers’ markets are held on Tuesday and Saturday. 
Fairs are held on May 6th, June 21st, July 11th, October 4th, and 
November Ist. 

MACEDO'NIA, in the time of Strabo, included a pr Bo 
of Illyria and Thrace; but Macedonia proper may be consid as 
separated from Thessaly on the south by the Cambunian Mountains ; 
from Illyria on the west by the great mountain chain called Scardus 
and Bernus, and which under the name of Pindus also se 
Thessaly from Epirus; from Masia on the north by the mountains 
called Orbelus and Scomius, which run at right angles to Scardus; ~ 
and from Thrace on the east by the river Strymon. The Macedonia 
of Herodotus was however still more limited, as is afterwards 
mentioned. Macedonia proper, as defined above, is watered by three 
rivers of considerable size, the Axius, the Lydias, and the Haliacmon, 
all of which flow into the Thermaic Gulf (Gulf of Saloniki). The most 
— as well as the na ne the three, the Axius (Vardar), flows 
from the ranges between us and Orbelus, in the north-west of 
Macedonia, and is increased by several tributaries, and 
the Erigon (Kuchuk Kara-su), which rises in the moun between 
Macedonia and Illyria. The next river to the west of the Axius is 
the Lydias (called at the present day Kara Azmac, on the coast, and 
Potova in the interior), which flowed, ing to Strabo (vii, 
‘ Extracts,’ sec. 9, vol. ii. p. 130, Tauchn.), through the lake on which 
Pella is situated into the sea. It now joins the Axius about a league 
above the entrance of the latter into the sea. To the west of the 
Lydias is the Haliacmon, which flows from the Cambunian Mountains ; 
in the time of Herodotus it joined the Lydias (vii. 127), but at 
it flows directly into the sea to the south-west of the mouth of the 
Axius, The Haliacmon was called Astreus, probably from the gorges 
of Berwa; the modern corresponding names are Injékara and Vistritza, 
The whole of the district on the sea-coast, and to a considerable 
distance in the interior, between the Axius and the Haliacmon, is very 
low and marshy, [Axrvs.] 

From the mountains which divide Illyria and Macedonia two 
mountain ranges run towards the south-east, separating the valleys 
of the Haliacmon, the Lydias, and the Axius: the most south: of 
these ranges, which is between the Haliacmon and Lydias, was 
Bermius ; and the most northerly, between the Lydias and the Axius, 
Dysorum, in one part of its course at least. The only other rivers of 
any importance were the Strymon and the Angites, whose valleys 
were separated from that of the Axius by a range of mountains which 
rans from Orbelus on the north towards the i of Chalcidice. 
The Strymon (Struma) rises in Mount Scomius and flows into the 
Strymonic Gulf (Gulf of Orphano), Not far from the sea it forms a 
lake, called Cercinitis (Kerkine), into which the Angites flows from 
the eastward. [AmPHrPouis.] 

The origin and early history of the Macedonians are involved in 
much obscurity. Some moderns have attempted to derive the name 
from the Kittim mentioned in Gen., x.4; Numb., xxiv. 24; Jer., ii. 
10; Ezek., xxvii. 6; Dan., xi. 80. In the book of Maccabees, Alex- 
ander the Great is said to come from the land of Cheittieim 
(1 Mace,, i. 1), and Perseus is called king of the Kittians (1 Macc., 
viii. 5). Whatever the origin of the name, there is abundant reason 
for believing that the Macedonian princes were of Hellenic race, and 
that the Macedonians themselves were an Illyrian people, though the 
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country must also have been inhabited in very early times by many 
Hellenic tribes. The Greeks always regarded the Macedonians as a 
people not of Hellenic origin; and the similarity of the manners and 
customs, as well as the languages, as far as they are known, of the 
early Macedonians and Illyrians, appear to establish the identity of 
these two nations. In the time of Herodotus, the name of Macedonis 
comprehended wi. Oe country to the south and west of the Lydias, 
for he observes Macedonis was separated from Bottiwis by the 
united mouth of the Lydias and Haliacmon. (Herodot., vii. 127.) How 
far inland Herodotus conceived that Macedonia extended does not 
from his narrative. According to many ancient writers, Maee- 
ja was originally called Emathia (Plin., ‘ Nat. Hist.,’ iv. 17 ; Justin, 
yii. 1; Gell., xiv. 6); but we also find traces of the name of Macedonians 
from the earliest times, under the ancient forms of Makete and 
Makedni. They appear to have dwelt originally in the south-western 
part of Macedonia near Mount Pindus (Herod., i, 56; viii. 43), whence 
they emigrated in a north-easterly direction. 

There are various accounts of the origin of the Macedonian 
monarchy, but all agree in asserting that the royal family was 
descended from the race of Temenus of Argos. (Herodot., viii. 137- 
139; Thucyd., ii. 99.) Perdiccas is usually regarded as the founder 
of this empire, the dominions of which were first confined to the 
country in the neighbourhood of Edessa between the Lydias and the 
Haliacmon, but afterwards extended as far as the Axius, and subse- 
quently along the coast as far as the S on. Very little however 
is known of the history of the country till the reign of Amyntas L, 
who was king of Macedon at the time of the expulsion of the Pisistra- 
tide from Athens, 8.0. 560. This monarch submitted to Megabyzus, 
who had been left in E by Darius after the failure of his Scythian 

ition; and Macedonia was considered a province of the Persian 
empire till the battle of Platwa delivered it from subjection to the 
king of Persia. 

Amyntas was succeeded by his son Alexander I., who was obliged 
to accompany the Persian army into Greece, but was able on several 
occasions to render important services to the Grecian cause. Alexander 
was not allowed to contend at the Olympian games until he had 
proved his Argive descent. (Herodot., v. 22; Justin, vii. 2.) The 
time of Alexander's death is uncertain, but he lived at least to B.c. 463 
(Plutarch, ‘Cimon,’ c, 14.) He was succeeded by Perdiccas IL, a fickle 
and dishonourable 
war, and alternately assisted Athens and Sparta as his interests or 

dictated. His successor Archelaus (B.o. 413) was the wisest 
poenees Sint had yet sat Hace a throne of ay oe me — Sen 
greater improvements in ingdom, according to Thucydides, than 
all the other monarchs eee had page ky him ri 100), He 
ly improved the condition of hisarmy; he erected forts to repress 
is barbarous neighbours; constructed roads; and endeavoured to 
diffuse = subjects a love of Grecian literature and refinement. 
He is said to have invited Socrates to settle at his court, and Euripides 
resided there during the latter part of his life. 

On the assassination of Archelaus, B.c. 399, the confusion 
prevailed ; and it was not till the accession of Amyntas IL. (B.c. 393), 
that ing like order was restored to the country. But even during 
the greater part of his reign Macedonia was distracted by intestine 
commotions and foreign enemies; and on his death, B.c. 369, the 
same state of confusion prevailed that had followed the death of 
Archelaus, Amyntas was succeeded by his eldest son, Alexander IL, 
who was assassinated at the end of the first year of his reign by 
Ptolemy Alorites, who held the supreme power for three years as 
regent during the minority of Perdiccas; but, in consequence of 
abusing his trust, he was cut off by Perdiccas, B.c. 364. Ct a 
after a reign of five years, fell in battle against the Illyrians, B.c. 359, 
and was succeeded by his younger brother, the celebrated Philip, who 
succeeded to a kingdom assailed by numerous enemies and weakened 
by intestine commotions, and left it to his son, Alexander the Great, 
the most powerful monarchy in Europe. The career of Alexander, 
which fn an end to the Persian empire, and established the short- 
lived lonian empire, cannot be traced in a sketch like this. It 
may be sufficient to state here, that in the commotions consequent 
upon Alexander’s death the royal family was finally destroyed, and 

ler obtained at first the power and eventually the title of king 

of Macedon. Cassander was succeeded by his son Philip, 3.c. 296, 

who reigned only two years; and on his death, in B.o. 294, his two 

rothers, Antipater and Alexander, having quarrelled respect- 

ig the throne was seized by Demetrius, the son of 

onus, who reigned for seven years. He was driven from his 

B.C. 287, by Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who was however 

feeer’ his turn, after a short reign of seven months, by Lysimachus, 
of Thrace, 

On the death of Lysimachus, who fell in battle, n.c, 281, the country 
remained in almost a state of anarchy for many years. The invasion 
of the Gauls from B.c. 280 to B.c. 278, and the contests between the 
numerous pretenders to the throne, brought the country to the brink 
of ruin. Eventually Antigonus oc. Gonnatas), the son of 

ius, was proclaimed king; but he was dethroned by Pyrrhus, 
who again obtained the kingdom on his return from Italy. Aker the 
death of Pyrrhus, Antigonus regained possession of the throne, which 
he retained till his death, 3,0, 239, two following monarchs, 


ince, who took an active part in the Peloponnesian. 


Demetrius II. (8.0. 239-229) and Antigonus II. (B.c. 229-220), were 
principally occupied in the Grecian wars which followed the formation 
of the Achzean league. 

Philip V., who succeeded Amyntas, alarmed at the increasing power 
of the Romans, entered into an alliance with Hannibal; but was 
never able to afford him any effectual assistance, in consequence of 
continual wars with the Atolians and Illyrians. On the conclusion 
of the war with Carthage, Philip found that he was unable to cope 
with the Roman power; and after continuing the contest fora few 
years, was obliged to sue for peace on such terms as the victors chose 
to grant. Philip was succeeded by Perseus, B.c. 178, who carried on 
war against the Romans, and was finally conquered, B.c. 168. Mace- 
donia was not immediately converted into a Roman province, but was 
divided into four districts, which were considered independent, and 
governed by their own laws, and of which the capitals were respectively 
—Amphipolis, Thessalonica, Pella, and Pelagonia. Macedonia was 
reduced to the form of a Roman province, B.c. 142. 

It is very difficult to determine the boundaries of the Roman pro- 
vince of Macedonia. According to the ‘Epitomizer’ of Strabo (vii.), 
it was bounded by the Adriatic on the west; on the north by the 
mountains of Scardus, Orbelus, Rhodope, and Hemus; on the south 
by the Via Egnatia; and on the east it extended as far as Cypsela and 
the mouth of the Hebrus. But this statement with respect to the 
southern boundary of Macedonia cannot be correct, since we know 
that the province of Macedonia was bounded on the south by that of 
Achwa; and although it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
fix the precise boundaries of these provinces, yet it does not appear 
that Achwa extended farther north than the south of Thessaly. 

Macedonia was inhabited from the earliest times by numerous tribes, 
whose names continued to be given till a late period to various dis- 
tricts of the country. The most important of these divisions were— 
Mygdonia, Bottizis or Bottiea, Pieria, Elimea, Stymphalia, Orestis, 
Lyncus, Eordia or Eordwa, Emathia, Peonia, and Chalcidice. 

Mygdonia, on the Thermaic Bay, was separated from the district 
of Bottiwis, or Bottiea, by the Axius (Herodot., vii. 123); but its 
boundaries on the east are doubtful. Thucydides makes it extend as 
far as the Strymon (ii. 99); but this is at variance with the statement 
of Herodotus, who speaks of the land to the west of the Strymon 
under the name of Bisaltia, (Herodot., vii. 115.) Mygdonia was 
originally occupied by the Edones, a Thracian people, who were 
expelled thence by the Temenidw, (Thucyd., ii. 99.) The principal 
town in this district was Therme, afterwards called Thessalonica by 
Cassander in honour of his wife, who was daughter of Philip. (Strabo, 
vii., ‘ Excerpta,’ sec. 10, vol. ii. p. 131.) It was a large and prosperous 
town, and exists at the present day under the name of Saloniki. The 
apostle Paul addressed two epistles to the Christian converts in this 
town. The lake Bolbe, called at the present day Betchik, was either 
in or near Mygdonia (Thucyd., i. 58); it is said by Dr. Clarke to be 
about 12 miles in length, and 6 or 8 miles in breadth. To the west 
of Bolbe was another and smaller lake, which is now called St. Basili. 

The Bottieis, or Bottiwa, of Herodotus, was bounded on the east 
by the Axius, on the west by the united mouth of the Haliacmon and 
Lydias (vii. 127), and on the north by Emathia. The principal town 
of Bottiwis was Pella, situated on the lake through which the Lydias 
flows, which afterwards became the residence of the kings of Macedon. 
Pella was a small place till the time of Philip, by whom it was greatly 
enlarged and beautified. (Strabo, vii.sec, 9, vol. ii. pp. 130,131.) Tho 
ruins of Pella may still be seen at Alakilisseh, Near the mouth of the 
Hee was the town of Ichnaw, celebrated for an ancient temple. 
(Herodotus, vii. 123; Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.,’ iv. 17; Mela, ii. 3; Hesych., 
under “Iyvalnv.) Thirty miles to the south-west of Pella, at the 
foot of Mount Bermius (Pliny, ‘Nat. Hist.,’ iv. 17), was the ancient 
city of Berrhaa, or Berea, which is mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles (xvii. 10). 

Proceeding along the coast, we come to Pieria, The ancient dis- 
trict of Macedonis originally intervened between Bottiea and Pieria. 
According to Strabo (vii. sec, 8, vol. ii. p, 130), and Livy (xliv. 9), 
Pieria was bounded on the south by Dium; but in more ancient times 
the name was probably applied to all the country between Macedonia 
and the Peneus. Ptolemy calls the country between the mouth of 
the Lydias and that of the Peneus by the name of Pieria. Pieria was 
celebreted in Grecian mythology as the first seat of the muses. Pydna, 
the chief place in this district, also called Cydna (Steph. Byz.), and 
Citron, according to Strabo (vii. sec, 8, vol. ii. p. 130), known at the 
present day under the name of Kidros, is said to have been a Greek 
city, and was for some time in possession of the Athenians; but was 
afterwards taken by Philip, and given to Olynthus. The battle between 
Perseus and Almilius, which decided the fate of the Macedonian 
monarchy, was fought near Pydna, South of Pydna was the town of 
Dium, at the foot of Mount Olympus, of which Livy has given a short 
description (xliv. 6,7). It afterwards became a Roman colony. (Pliny, 
‘Nat. Hist.,’ iv.17.) Forty stadia to the north of Pydna was Methone 
(Strabo, vii. sec. 8, vol. ii, p. 130), at the siege of which Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great, lost an eye. 

In the interior, to the west of Pieria, in the valley of the Haliac- 
mon, was the district of Zlimea, the inhabitants of which were called 
Elimiote. In the time of Thucydides, Elimea was subject to the 
Macedonian monarchs, but was governed by its own princes (ii, 99). 
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MACAO, an at the south-western mouth of the Choo-Kiang 
or Canton River in China. It terminates to the southward in a 
in the direction of north-east to south-west for a 
of more than two miles, with a breadth of half a mile where 
and is connected with the rest of the island by a long narrow 
isthmus about 100 yards across. On this peninsular projection stands 
the Portuguese town and settlement of Macao; the rest of the island 
is held by the Chinese who have built a wall, with a gate and guard- 
house in the centre, across the isthmus. The town is built on 
declivities round the harbour, the shore beneath being embanked so 
as to form a marine parade, backed by a terrace of white houses, 
above which Chinese and bere ye houses are intermingled. The 
principal buildings are the ch and college of St. Joseph, 11 other 
churches, the senate-house, and several Chinese temples. The house 
in which Camoens wrote part of the ‘Lusiad’ still exists. The 
harbour which lies north and west of the town, and between it and 
the island of Patera, is not deep enough for large ships ; these anchor 
in the Macao roads on the east side of the peninsula from 5 to 
10 miles E.S.E. from the town. The Chinese regulations permit 
none but Portuguese or Spanish vessels to trade at Macao; but 
through the connivance of the Chinese officials, and the readiness of 
the Portuguese inhabitants to lend their names to foreigners who wish 
to be associated with them for the purpose of trading to the port, 
vessels of other nations have little discaty, generally s , in 
lading or discharging in the roads by means of Portuguese boats. The 
Portuguese obtained possession of the insula of Macao in 1586, 
and made it for a long time the centre of an extensive commerce with 
China, Japan, the Philippines, and other eastern countries. For many 
years the trade has been of little importance. Indeed Macao may be 
said to be a place without any manufactures or commerce of its own. 
It is merely a place for landing goods, which are afterwards sent for 
sale to Canton. Goods imported (comprising cotton, broadcloth, 
camlets, betel-nut, tin, edible birds’-nests, rattans, saltpetre, pepper, 
opium, lo and silver, &c.) pay a moderate duty at the Portuguese 
custom-house. No cognisance is taken of goods exported, nor do 


pay any duty. 

+ han’ tepoc of the peninsula is about 13,000, more than half of 
whom are Chinese; the whole island has a population perhaj 
exceeding 20,000. The Chinese part of the island, to which the 
Portuguese are rarely admitted, has a light sandy soil, and is extremely 
well cultivated, being made to yield all kinds of erbs and vege- 
tables. The town receives its oe from the Chinese part of the 
island or from the mainland. en the Portuguese give offence to 
the Chinese the gate of the isthmus is shut, and supplies and 
intercourse are cut off till satisfaction is made, The Portuguese 
govern themselves, The administration is vested in a governor and 
senate composed of the Catholic bishop, the judge, and a few of the 

rincipal inhabitants; but all real autho is in the hands of the 
mandarin resident in the town. The harbour of Macao is 
defended by six forts. Besides the co) of St. Joseph the Portu- 
have an endowed grammar school, and an orphan — 

is about 80 miles from Canton. The flagstaff is in 22° 12’ 45" 
N, lat., 113° 35’ E. long. 

MAC CARTHY’S ISLAND. [Gamsta, Colony of] 

MACASSAR. [CrLzses.] 

MACCLESFIELD, Cheshire, a market-town, municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish 
of Prestbury, is situated on the river Bollin, in 53° 15’ N. lat., 2° 6’ 
W. long., distant $4 miles E. by N. from Chester, 167 miles N.W. by 
N, from London by road, and 1654 miles by the North-Western and 
North Staffordshire railways. The population of the borough in 
1851 was 39,048. The borough is governed by 12 aldermen and 36 


councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns two members to the 
Imperial Parliament. The living is a ual curacy in the arch- 
and diocese of Chester, esfield Poor-Law Union 


contains 41 parishes and townships, with an area of 65,078 acres, and 
& population in 1851 of 63,322. 


Macclesfield is situated on the west side and at the base of a 
of high land on the border of Cheshire which forms part of the 
region of Der! 
Peak Forest canals passes 
water communication with 
contains four principal streets, di 
oe bee e neni te 
with gas, ani sewerage is good. 
established in 1850. The town-hall is a building. A subscription 
library, founded in 1770, has above 20,000 volumes, and contains like- 
wise the public records. The court-house and jail are situated in the 
market-p! A county court is held in the town. 

There are in all seven churches. The oldest and finest, St. Michael’s 
church, was founded by Eleanor, queen of Edward L, in 1278: 
chancel, which has been rebuilt, contains a painted window. 
Independents, Wesleyan, Primitive, New Connexion, and 
Methodists, Baptists, Roman Catholics and Mormons have places of 
worship. The Free Grammar school was endowed with lands in 1502 
by Sir John Percyval, Lord Mayor of London, a native of Maccles- 
field. It was refounded by Edward VI. The annual revenue is 


school is also supported on the foundation, and the Grammar school 
has two exhibitions. In the town are National and Infant schools, 

ported Methodists and the Roman 
Catholics. There are a school of design, established in 1851; a useful 


corn and butchers’ markets are held on Tuesday and Saturday. 
Fairs are held on May 6th, June 21st, July 11th, October 4th, and 
November Ist. 

MACEDO’NIA, in the time of Strabo, included a considerable 
of Illyria and Thrace; but Macedonia proper may be i as 
separated from Thessaly on the south by the Care bntalals Mountains ; 
from Illyria on the west by the great mountain chain called Scardus 
and Bernus, and which under the name of Pindus also separates 
Thessaly from Epirus; from Mosia on the north by the mountains 
called Orbelus and Scomius, which run at right angles to Scardus; ~ 
and from Thrace on the east by the river Strymon. The Macedonia 
of Herodotus was however still more limited, as is afterwards 
mentioned. Macedonia proper, as defined above, is watered by three 
rivers of considerable size, the Axius, the Lydias, and the Haliacmon, 
all of which flow into the Thermaic Gulf (Gulf of Saloniki). The most 
easterly as ee the three, the Axius (Vardar), flows 
from the ranges between us and Orbelus, in the north-west of 


wed, 

‘ Extracts,’ sec. 9, vol. ii. p. 130, Tauchn.), through 
Pella is situated into the sea. It now joins the Axius posse eae 
above the entrance of the latter into the sea. To the west of 
Lydias is the Haliacmon, which flows from the Cambunian Mountains ; 
in the time of Herodotus it joined the Lydias (vii. 127), but at present 
it flows directly into the sea to the south-west of the ith of the 
Axius, The Haliacmon was called Astreus, probably from the gorges 
of Berwa; the morieisi soupeaposi ting namnah Gra Se Sree 
The whole of the district on the sea-coast, and to a considerable 
distance in the interior, between the Axius and the Haliacmon, is very 
low and marshy, [Axrvs.] 

From the mountains which divide Illyria and Macedonia two 
mountain ranges run towards the south-east, separa 
of the Haliacmon, the Lydias, 
these ranges, which is between the Haliacmon and L 
Bermius ; and the most northerly, between the Lydias 
Dysorum, in one part of its course at least. The 
any importance were the Strymon and the whose valleys 
were separated from that of the Axius by a range of mountains which 
runs from Orbelus on the north towards the of Chalcidice, 
The Strymon (Struma) rises in Mount Scomius and flows into the 
Strymonic Gulf (Gulf of Orphano), Not far from the sea it forms a 

called Corcinitis e), into which the Angites flows from 


1260 the son of Henry IIL, as Earl of Chester, made Maccles- | the eastward. 


field a free borough. Various advantages were granted to the 
in later times. Macclesfield is a chief seat of the silk-thro trade, 
which progressively advanced from 1808 to 1825, when it attained 
its greatest prosperity. The manufacture is still very considerable. 
Almost every variety of silk, including the finest kind, is manufactured 
here. The mills are mostly situated on the Bollin. Macclesfield 
also several cotton-factories, dye-works, foundries, and 
reweries. Small wares are extensively made, Coal, slate, and stone 
are found in the neighbourhood. 


AMPHIPOLIS.] 

The origin and early history of the Macedonians are inyolved in 
much obscurity. Some moderns have attempted to derive the name 
from the Kittim mentioned in Gen., x. 4; Numb., xxiv, 24; Jer., ii. 
10; Ezek., xxvii. 6; Dan., xi. 80. In the book of Alex- 
ander the Great is said to come from the land of Cheittieim 
(1 Mace,, i. 1), and Perseus is called king of the Kittians (1 Macc., 
viii. 5). Whatever the origin of the name, there is abundant reason 
for believing that the Macedonian princes were of Hellenic race, and 
that the Macedonians themselves were an Illyrian people, though the 
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> must also have been inhabited in very early times by many 
Hellenic tribes. The Greeks always regarded the Macedonians asa 
people not of Hellenic origin ; and the similarity of the manners and 
customs, as well as the languages, as far as they are known, of the 
early Macedonians and Illyrians, appear to establish the identity of 
these two nations. In the time of Herodotus, the name of Macedonis 
comprehended only the country to the south and west of the Lydias, 
for he observes that Macedonis was separated from Bottizis by the 
united mouth of the Lydias and Haliacmon. ot., vii. 127.) How 
far inland Herodotus conceived that mia extended does not 
appear from his narrative. Aoeang ey ancient writers, Maee- 
donia was originally called Emathia (Plin., ‘ Nat. Hist.,’ iv. 17 ; Justin, 
vii. 1; Gell., xiv. 6); but we also find traces of the name of Macedonians 
from the earliest times, under the ancient forms of Makete and 
Makedni. They appear to have dwelt originally in the south-western 
part of Macedonia near Mount Pindus (Herod., i. 56; viii. 43), whence 
they emigrated in a north-easterly direction. 

There are various accounts of the origin of the Macedonian 
monarchy, but all agree in asserting that the royal family was 
descended from the race of Temenus of Argos. (Herodot., viii. 137- 
139; Thucyd., ii. 99.) Perdiccas is usually regarded as the founder 
of this empire, the dominions of which were first confined to the 
country in the neighbourhood of Edessa between the Lydias and the 
Haliacmon, but afterwards extended as far as the Axius, and subse- 
quently along the coast as far as the Strymon. Very little however 
is known of the history of the country till the reign of Amyntas L, 
who was king af edekc at the time of the expulsion of the Pisistra, i 
tide from Athens, 8.c. 560. This monarch submitted to Megabyzus, 
who had been left in Europe by Darius after the failure of his Scythian 

ition ; onia was considered a province of the Persian 
empire till the battle of Platsa delivered it from subjection to the 
king of Persia. 

Amyntas was succeeded by his son Alexander I., who was obliged 
to accompany the Persian army into Greece, but was able on several 
occasions to render important services to the Grecian cause. Alexander 
was not allowed to contend at the Olympian art until he had 
proved his Argive descent. (Herodot., v. 22; Justin, vii. 2.) The 
time of Alexander’s death is uncertain, but he lived at least to B.c. 463 
(Plutarch, ‘Cimon,’ c, 14.) He was succeeded by Perdiccas IL, a fickle 
and dishonourab! 


war, and alterna’ gasp Athens and Sparta 
policy dictated. His successor Archelaus (B.c. 413) was the wisest 
pommel, Shek had yet sat Re ere ey throne of ay at oe eas 
greater improvements in ingdom, according to Thucydides, 
all the other monarchs hor ehe had rss be him ri 100). He 
improved the condition of hisarmy; he erected forts to repress 
is barbarous neighbours; constructed roads; and endeavoured to 
diffuse among his subjects a love of Grecian literature and refinement. 
He is said to have invited Socrates to settle at his court, and Euripides 
resided there during the latter part of his life, 
greatest confusion 


ince, who took an active part in the Peloponnesian, 


as his interests or 


Demetrius II. (8.0. 239-229) and Antigonus IT. (B.c. 229-220), were 
principally occupied in the Grecian wars which followed the formation 
of the Achean league. 

Philip V., who succeeded Amyntas, alarmed at the increasing power 
of the Romans, entered into an alliance with Hannibal; but was 
never able to afford him any effectual assistance, in consequence of 
continual wars with the A®tolians and Illyrians. On the conclusion 
of the war with Carthage, Philip found that he was unable to cope 
with the Roman power; and after continuing the contest fora few 
years, was obliged to sue for peace on such terms as the victors chose 
to grant. Philip was succeeded by Perseus, B.o. 178, who carried on 
war against the Romans, and was finally conquered, B.c. 168. Mace- 
donia was not immediately converted into a Roman province, but was 
divided into four districts, which were considered independent, and 
governed by their own laws, and of which the capitals were respectively 
—Amphipolis, Thessalonica, Pella, and Pelagonia. Macedonia was 
reduced to the form of a Roman province, B.o. 142. 

It is very difficult to determine the boundaries of the Roman pro- 
vince of Macedonia. According to the ‘Epitomizer’ of Strabo (vii.), 
it was bounded by the Adriatic on the west; on the north by the 
mountains of Scardus, Orbelus, Rhodope, and Hemus; on the south 
by the Via Egnatia; and on the east it extended as far as Cypsela and 
the mouth of the Hebrus. But this statement with respect to the 
southern boundary of Macedonia cannot be correct, since we know 
that the province of Macedonia was bounded on the south by that of 
Achea; and although it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
fix the precise boundaries of these provinces, yet it does not appear 
that Achwa extended farther north than the south of Thessaly. 

Macedonia was inhabited from the earliest times by numerous tribes, 
whose names continued to be given tilla late period to various dis- 
tricts of the country. The most important of these divisions were— 
Mygdonia, Bottizis or Bottiwa, Pieria, Elimea, Stymphalia, Orestis, 
Lyncus, Eordia or Eordwa, Emathia, Peonia, and Chalcidice. 

Mygdonia, on the Thermaic Bay, was separated from the district 
of Bottiwis, or Bottiwa, by the Axius (Herodot., vii. 123); but its 
boundaries on the east are doubtful. Thucydides makes it extend as 
far as the Strymon (ii. 99); but this is at variance with the statement 
of Herodotus, who speaks of the land to the west of the Strymon 
under the name of Bisaltia, (Herodot., vii. 115.) Mygdonia was 
originally oceupied by the Edones, a Thracian ple, who were 
expelled thence by the Temenidw, (Thucyd., ii. 99.) The principal 
town in this district was Therme, afterwards called Thessalonica by 
Cassander in honour of his wife, who was daughter of Philip. (Strabo, 
vii., ‘ Excerpta,’ sec, 10, vol. ii. p. 131.) It was a large and prosperous 
town, and exists at the present day under the name of Saloniki. The 
apostle Paul addressed two epistles to the Christian converts in this 
town. The lake Bolbe, called at the present day Betchik, was either 
in or near Mygdonia (Thucyd., i. 58); it is said by Dr. Clarke to be 
about 12 miles in length, and 6 or 8 miles in breadth. To the west 
of Bolbe was another and smaller lake, which is now called St. Basili. 

The Bottieis, or Bottiwa, of Herodotus, was bounded on the east 
by the Axius, on the west by the united mouth of the Haliacmon and 
Lydias (vii. 127), and on the north by Emathia. The principal town 
of Bottiwis was Pella, situated on the lake a fe which the Lydias 
flows, which afterwards became the residence of the kings of Macedon. 
Pella was a small place till the time of Philip, by whom it was y 
enlarged and beautified. (Strabo, vii.sec, 9, vol. ii. pp. 180,131.) The 
ruins of Pella may still be seen at Alakilisseh. Near the mouth of the 
Lydias was the town of Ichnm, celebrated for an ancient temple, 


B, 
baer his turn, after a short reign of seven months, by Lysimachus, 
the death of Lysimachus, who fell in battle, 2.0, 281, the count: 

remained in almost a state of anarchy for many years. y nar 
of the Gauls from 8.0, 280 to B.c. 278, and the contests between the 
numerous pretenders to the throne, brought the country to the brink 
of ruin. Eventually Antigonus aya Gonnatas), the son of 

us, was proclaimed king; but he was dethroned by Pyrrhus, 
who again obtained the kingdom on his return from Italy. r the 
death of Pyrrhue, Antigonus regained Tomes of the throne, which 
he retained till his death, 3,0, 239, two following monarchs, 


(Herodotus, vii. 123; Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.,’ iv. 17; Mela, ii. 3; Hesych., 
under "Ixvalnv.) Thirty miles to the south-west of Pella, at the 
foot of Mount Bermius (Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.,’ iv. 17), was the ancient 
city of Berrhaa, or Berwa, which is mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles (xvii. 10). 

Proceeding along the coast, we come to Pieria. The ancient dis- 
trict of Macedonis originally intervened between Bottisea and Pieria, 
According to Strabo (vii. sec. 8, vol. ii. p. 130), and Livy (xliv. 9), 
Pieria was bounded on the south by Dium; but in more ancient times 
the name was probably applied to all the country between Macedonia 
and the Peneus. Ptolemy calls the country between the mouth of 
the Lydias and that of the Peneus by the name of Pieria. Pieria was 
celebreted in Grecian mythology as the first seat of the muses. Pydna, 
the chief place in this district, also called Cydna (Steph. Byz.), and 
Citron, according to Strabo (vii. sec. 8, vol. ii. p. 130), known at the 
present day under the name of Kidros, is said to have been a Greek 
city, and was for some time in possession of the Athenians; but was 
afterwards taken by Philip, and given to Olynthus. The battle between 
Perseus and Aimilius, which decided the fate of the Macedonian 
monarchy, was fought near Pydna, South of Pydna was the town of 
Dium, at the foot of Mount Olympus, of which Livy has given a short 
description (xliv. 6,7), It afterwards became a Roman colony. (Pliny, 
‘Nat. Hist.,’ iv. 17.) Forty stadia to the north of Pydna was Methone 
(Strabo, vii. sec. 8, vol. ii. p. 130), at the siege of which Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great, lost an eye. 

In the interior, to the west of Pieria, in the valley of the Haliac- 
mon, was the district of Zlimea, the inhabitants of which were called 
Elimiote. In the time of Thucydides, Elimea was subject to the 
Macedonian monarchs, but was governed by its own princes (ii, 99). 
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There was a road from Elimea to Thessaly over the Cambunian 
Mountains (Livy, xlii. 58), and another to A&tolia (Livy, xliii. 21). 

South-west of Elimea was the district of Stymphalia, which was 
annexed to Macedon on the conquest of Perseus by the Romans (Livy, 
xlv, 30), together with the country of the Atintani and Paravei, which 
extended to the west of Elimea, in Illyria and Epirus. 

North-west of Elimea was the district of Orestis (Polyb., xviii. 80; 
Liv., xxxiii. 34), which probably derived its name, as Miiller has 

from the mountainous nature of the country (5pos, moun- 
tain), and not from Orestes, the son of Agamemnon. The Oreste 
appear to have been t of the Macedonian kings for a con- 
siderable time; they were however obliged at length to submit to 
their authority, but were declared independent again on the conquest 
of Macedonia by the Romans. (Livy, xxxiii. 34.) The principal 
town in this district was Celetrum, situated ona peninsula, which 
ran into a lake of tho same name (the modern Kastoria, or Kesrie). 

Lynceus, or Iyneestis, the country of the Lynceste (Thucyd., iv. 83,124; 
Liv., xxvi. 25; xxxi. 88; xxxii. 9), north of Orestis, was surrounded 
by mountains on all sides. It contained no towns of any importance 
except Heraclea, which was situated on the great Egnatian road, The 

were governed by an independent prince of the name of 
Te during the early part of the Peloponnesian war. (Thucyd, 

To the east of Lyncus, and north of Elimea and the Bermius, was 
the district of Fordia, or Kordewa, in the valley of the Lydias. The 
Eordians are said to have been driven out of their country, which 
however still continued to bear the name of Eordia, by the Temenide, 
and to have settled afterwards about Physca, which was probably a 
town in Mygdonia. (Thucyd., ii. 99.) 

Emathia, which was afterwards limited to the country north of 
Bottiwa, in the valley of the Lydias, was the name, as has been 
already remarked, by which the country was originally called, accord- 
. ing to many ancient writers. The chief town in this district, Aye, 
afterwards called Edessa (Vodina), was the capital of the Macedonian 
kingdom in the earliest times; and even when it had ceased to be the 
royal residence, it still continued the burial-place of the kings. It was 
alarge city in the time of Livy (xlv. 30). It stood on the Via Egnatia, 
30 miles west of Pella. 

The northern part of Macedonia was inhabited by various tribes of 
Pwonians: of which the principal were the Pelagonians, who dwelt 
north of Lyncestis. The chief town of this district was also called 
Pelagonia. The Agrians, north-east of the Pelagonians, were a power- 
ful ian tribe, living near the sources of the Strymon. (Strabo, vii. 
s. 18, vol. ii, p, 133.) 

The i south of Mygdonia, between the Thermaic and 
Strymonic gulfs, was called Ohalcidice from the Chalcidians of 
Euboa, who formed settlements in this country in very early times. 
The peninsula of Chalcidice comprised in the south three smaller 

insulas: Pallene, formerly called Phlegra (Strabo, vii. s. 12.; vol. 
ii. p. 131), between the Thermaic and Toronaic gulfs; Sithonia, 
between the Toronaic and Singitic gulfs; and Acté, as Thucydides 
calls it (iv. 109), or Athos, according to Herodotus (vii. 22), between 
the Singitic and Strymonic gulfs. {Arnos } The peninsula of Chalci- 
dice, together with the three smaller peninsulas, contained several 
important towns, which are frequently mentioned in Grecian 
Potldee, afterwards called Cassandria from Cassander, king of 
Macedon, founded by the Corinthians (Thucyd., i. 56), stood on the 
narrow isthmus which connects the peninsula of Pallene with the 
mainland. It sent 300 men to Platea (Herodot, ix., 28), and after the 
Persian war was subject tothe Athenians. Potidea revolted from 
Athens, B.c. 432; and was not taken till after a siege of two years, 
when the Potidwans surrendered and were allowed to quit the place. 
A mutilated inscription in elegiac verse, now in the British Museum, 
commemorates the courage of those Athenians who fell in a battle 
before this town, B.c. 432. An Athenian colony was afterwards sent 
to ocoupy the town. (Thucyd., ii. 70.) It subsequently fell under 
the power of Philip of Macedon, and continued from that time sub- 
ject to the Macedouian kings, The other towns of Pallene were 
Aphytis, with a celebrated temple of Bacchus; Mende, a colony of 
Eretria in Eubma (Thucyd., iv. 123), which revolted from the Athe- 
nians, B.C. 423, and was retaken by Nicias and Nicostratus; and 
Scione, said to have been founded by the Pellenians from Achaia in 
Peloponnesus, which also revolted from the Athenians, B.c. 423, but 
was retaken, and the inhabitants treated with cruelty ; the town 
and lands were afterwards given to the Platwans. (Thucyd. v. $2.) 

At the head of the Toronaic Gulf was the important town of 
Olynthus, founded by the Chalcidians and Erethrians of Eubosa. [OtYN- 
muvs.) The chief town in Sithonia was Torone, on the south-western 
coast, which was also probably founded by the Eub Torone 
ms a a long time ory to the oe peoesy) but afterwards belonged 

yuthian confederacy, and was eventuall ited to the 
—— nee by Philp ae 
peninsula of Acté, or Athos, was inhabited in the time of 
Thucydides by a few people of Chalcidic origin, but principally 
Bisaltw, Crestonians, and Edones, who dwelt in 
fortified villages, 


(Thucyd., iv. 109.) At the extremity of this penin- 
din tun teed haat! Ob van Webs Lacon en 


rovince of the Papal States, 
forming part of the old division called the Marches, is bounded N. by 
the provinces of Ancona and Urbino-e-Pesaro, E. by the Adriatic, 
W. by the province of Perugia, and 8. by those of Spoleto and Fermo- 
ed-Ascoli. Its area is 1173 square miles, and its population in 1843 
was 264,030. The country slopes towards the north-east from the 
foot of the central Apennine chain to the coast of the Adriatic. 
principal rivers are the Potenza, Chienti, and Musone, which rise in 
the Apennines and flow into the Adriatic. : 

The province of Macerata is in part very mountainous and barren; 
but the valleys and plains towards the sea-coast produce abundance 
of corn, wine, most kinds of fruit, and very silk. ‘The const 
along the Adriatic has no harbour which deserves the name. ; 
has an anchoring-place for small vessels at the mouth of the river 
Potenza, where some trade is carried on. 

The chief towns are the following:—Macerata, on a hill ina 
country watered by the Chienti, is a well-built town, with 16, 
inhabitants. It has several churches and convents with good 
a college, and a university with a library containing 20,000 
court of appeal, a handsome town-house, and several 
palaces, amongst which the Palace Compagnoni is the m h 
able. Macerata is a bishop’s see and the residence of the 
It carries on a considerable trade in corn, silk, and cattle. 

Loreto is famous for its sanctuary of the Madonna, called 
Casa, or Holy House, which is said to be the house in 
Virgin Mary lived at Nazareth, and to have been miracu! 
first to the hill of Tersatto, above the town of Fiume in 
and finally in 1294 to its present site, on a hill about 15 miles S.E. 
from Ancona, and 3 miles ) xq the Adriatic coast. The ground on 
which the house was deposited belonged to a woman named Laure 
whence the name of Loreto. The city which has grown 7, Q 
the sanctuary is well built, and contains 8000 inhabitants. The square 
in which the church called Chiesa della Santa Casa is situated is occu- 
pied on one side by a house belonging to the Jesuits; on the other 
side by the palace of the governor, a noble building, erected after 
by Bramante; in the centre is a fine bronze statue of Pope 
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a full-length bronze statue of the Vi 
Lombardo. The great 


Annunciation by Sansovino, characterised by Vasari as a ‘divine work,’ 
with smaller tablets on which are sculptured representations of the 
Visitation and of St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin in Bethlehem 

Sangallo; and in the angles are the prophets Jeremiah and ] 
by Sansovino and Girolamo Lombardo ively. On the southern 
front is the Nativity, another grand work by Sansovino. The eastern 
front presents the fine bas-reliefs of the Arrival of the Holy House at 
Loreto, the Death and Burial of the Blessed Virgin, &c., by Nicold 
Tribolo. On the northern front ate bas-reliefs of the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin, the Sposalizio, and several prophets, by Sansovino, 
Bandinelli, and Raffaele da Montelupo. The baptistry, or font, ise 
noble work in bronze, covered with bas-reliefs uy merit, repre- 
senting the Baptism of Our Saviour, and several scriptural sub- 
jects. The side chapels are ornamented with fine m from 
pictures by great masters, with bas-reliefs, frescoes, and tings. 
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The chapel of the Treasury is remarkable for the frescoes of its roof, 
which Recent the leading events in the life of the Blessed Virgin. 
The treasury contains a rich collection of costly offerings. 

i 4 miles S.W. from Loreto, on the Musone, near the 
Adriatic, has 4050 inhabitants, a cathedral and several other churches, 
convents, and some fine palaces. There is an aqueduct from Recanati 
to Loreto for the water supply of the latter-city. Tolentino, farther 
inland, on the left bank of the Chienti, near the foot of the Apennines, 
has 9437 inhabitants and an interesting cathedral. By the treaty of 
Tolentino (1797) the Pope ceded the Romagna to the French. Came- 
sino, the ancient Camerinum, is an old town among the Apennines, and a 
ee 2 He, with 5500 inhabitants, a cathedral, a university, several 
churches and convents, and some silk-factories. Camerino has been 
recently made the capital of a separate delegation, which comprises 
811 square miles of the area, and 38,415 of the population given 
above. Fubriano, farther north, is a bishop's see, with 7000 inhabitants, 
manufactories of paper and parchment, and a considerable trade in 
wool, San Severino has 3000 inhabitants, Matelica, is an old walled 
town, with 3000 inhabitants. 

MACHECOUL. [Lome-Inrértevre.] ; 

MACHYNLLETH, Montgomeryshire, a market-town, parliamentary 
borough, and the seat of a Poor Law Union, in the parish of Machyn- 
Neth, is situated in 52° 35’ N. lat., 3° 51’ W. long., distant 35 miles 
W. from Montgomery, and 205 miles W.N.W. from London. The 
ion of the borough in 1851 was 1678; it forms one of 
the ee g arsetl district of boroughs in returning a member to the 

‘arli The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of 

and diocese of St. Asaph. Machynlleth Poor-Law 

Union contains 11 es and to ips, with an area of 116,647 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 12,116. 

The town the confluence of the Dulas with the Dovey. It 
is neatly and regularly built, and consists chiefly of two principal streets, 
which are wide, and contain some good houses. There eee. 
town-hall and market-house. The ancient building in which Owen 
Glyndwr held the parliament or assembly of the chief men of Wales 
in 1402, by which his title to the principality was. formally acknow- 

is still standing, but is converted to private use. The church, 
ted to St. Peter, was rebuilt, with the exception of the tower, 
in 1827. The Wesleyan and Calvinistic Methodists, Ind d 


MACROOM, county of Cork, Ireland, a post and market-town, and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the river Sullane, and 
on the road from Cork to Killarney, in 51° 55’ N. lat., 8° 55’ W. long. 
distant by road 244 miles W. from Cork, and 182} miles S.W. by 8, 
from Dublin. The population in 1851 was 3727, besides 2124 in the 
workhouse, Macroom Poor-Law Union comprises 26 electoral divi- 
sions, with an area of 179,108 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
87,394, The town consists principally of one street nearly a mile in 
length, occupied in great part by cabins and other mean dwellings, 
Near the centre are some good houses and shops. The parish church, 
the Roman Catholic chapel, the sessions-house and bridewell, and a 
market-house, the dis , and the Union workhouse are the public 
edifices, Petty-sessions are held monthly. Fairs are held on the 
12th day of May, July, September, and November. There is a large 
amp market. Macroom Castle is a fine old structure overhanging 

river. 

MADAGASCAR (called by the natives Madecasse), a large island 
in the Indian Sea, about 240 miles from the coast of Mozambique on 
the eastern shores of Africa, extends from 12° to 25° 45’ S. lat., and 
between 43° and 61° E. long. From north to south, between Cape 
Ambré, and Cape St. Mary, it is 960 miles long, with a width varying 
from 200 to 500 miles; it is estimated to cover a surface of 225,000 
square miles, or somewhat more than the extent of France, The 
most eastern and western points of the island are Cape East and Cape 
St. Felix respectively. It is separated from the continent of Africa 
by the Channel of Mozambique. 

The eastern coast runs in the direction of north by east, and nearly 
in a straight line, being indented only by the bay of Antongil, which 
runs up into the island to the west of Cape Baldrick, and Cape Kast. 
The western side of the island has a much more sinuous outline; the 
part of the coast that faces the north-west, between Cape Ambré and 
Cape St. Andrew, presents several small inlets—Chimpaiki, Narinda, 
Majambo, and Bembatooka; on the southern part, between the Crab 
Islands and the Barracouta Islands, are Murderers Bay and the Bay 
of St. Augustine. Cape St. Andrew is nearly in 16° 8. lat.; between 
it and Mozambique Island the Channel of Mozambique is narrowest, 
being about 240 miles across. The Comoro Isles, and near the 
African coast the Querimba Islands, lie at the northern entrance of 


p ts, 
and Baptists have places of worship; and there is a large National 
school. The chief manufacture of the town and neighbourhood is 
that of ‘webs,’ or coarse woollen cloths and coarse flannels. Tanning 
is carried on. Lead-ore is found in the neighbourhood, and slate is 

married. Salmon-trout and sewin are taken in the river Dovey, and 
ing the season Mach is much resorted to by anglers. The 
market is held on Wednesday, and there are six fairs in the year. 
CKENZIE RIVER. thuneon’s Bay Terrirortss.} 
CON, an ancient town in France, occupies the site of Matisco, 


Macon, now the capital of the French department of Sadne-et-Loire, 


there is a noble quay, commanding 
island occupies the centre of the stream opposite to the quay ; 
and an ancient bridge of twelve arches connects the town with + 
suburb of St.-Laurent on the other side of the river, in the depart- 
ment of Ain. The streets of Macon are crooked, narrow, and ill-paved: 
the houses are of stone, and substantially built. The ramparts of the 
town have been demolished and their site laid out in promenades. 
The former cathedral was ruined in the first Revolution, but the 
ba escaped, and is now used for the prefect’s residence, 
ief public buildings are—the town-hall, which contains a 
theatre and public library; the general hospital, on the parade; 
the church of St.-Vincent; and the prison. Among the Roman 
antiquities are a triumphal arch and the ruins of a temple of Janus. 
The inhabitants carry on a considerable trade in the excellent wines 
of the district, corn, hoops, staves, cattle, &c, There are manufac- 
tures of blankets, leather, earthenware, clocks, and watches. Macon 
is the seat of tribunals of first instance and of commerce; it has also 
a college, and a primary normal school. 
Macon had in the middle counts of its own, Their coun 
constituted the district of the Maconnais, which nearly coincided wi' 
the present arrondissement of Macon, St. Louis purchased the 


and united it to the domains of the crown. [Bourcoane.] 
*Dicsimn aire dela France, Annuaire pour 0 An 1853.) 
: agin enc Mar, 
MACQU. RIVER, [New Sourn Watzs.] 


the ch 1, in which are numerous small islets ; of these we can only 
name the Juan-de-Nova Islands in its narrowest part, and Europa 
Island opposite Murderers Bay, and near 40° E. long. The most im- 
portant island on the eastern coast is that of St. Mary, which lies 
south of Antongil Bay, and is occupied by the French. 

A mountain range traverses Mad: in its whole length; some of 
the summits rise to an elevation of 10,000 or 12,000 feet. The eastern 
and western slopes of this range are furrowed by numerous rivers, many 
of which traverse lakes and form cascades in the upper part of their 
course. Its offsets cover the greater part of the interior, and in some 
places approach to the very shores of the sea, especially in the north 
between Cape Passadava and Cape Ambré, where the stupendous 
peak of Matowla raises its head not far from the shore, and also near 
Cape St. Andrew on the west coast. But between Cape St. Andrew 
and Cape Passadava a low marshy plain, crossed by several rivers, 
extends along the shore and runs 60 or 80 miles inland. The bays, 
harbours, and rivers which indent this part of the coast, and which 
are mentioned above, are admirably adapted for commerce, but they 
are all neglected, with the exception of Bembatooka. The eastern 
coast is high and rocky from Cape Ambré to the bay of Antongil, one 
of the most spacious harbours of the Indian Sea. South of this bay 
the shores are low and swampy to a distance inland varying from 10 
to 40 miles, and extremely unhealthy. In the interior the country 
in many places contains extensive plains, which are excellent pasture- 
ground, and frequently possess a soil adapted to all kinds of tropical 

lants, 

. At the entrance of St. Augustine Bay is Sandy Island (23° 39’ . 
8. lat., 44° E. long.). Onglahy River falls into the head of the bay. 
Ships anchor here for provisions, refreshments, and barter. Large 
fat bullocks (with a hump), sheep, and goats are obtained for Euro 
articles, such as gunpowder, brass-nails, looking-glasses, muskets, 
kettles, scissors, glass and coral beads, &c. Pumpkins, yams, sweet- 
potatoes, limes, oranges, and other fruit may be had here. Fish are 
abundant. Good Water is got 4 or 5 miles up the river, which is 
infested with alligators. 

Bembatooka Bay, on the western coast, is the of several 
rivers. It is 17 miles long and 34 miles wide at the entrance (15° 43’ 
8. lat., 46° 28’ BE. long.), but inside it is nearly 8 miles wide. Under 
Bembatooka Point, to the north of Bembatooka town, ships may lie 
land-locked and sheltered from all winds. This bay is considered to 
be very eligible as a commercial station, its shores being healthy and 
easy of access, Prime bullocks are very numerous and cheap, and 
salt-beef might be prepared in any quantity; wild pigs abound, and 
rice is grown extensively. The French buy bullocks here, and have 
them driven to Fort Dauphin, on Antongil Bay, where salt provisions for 
their navy and for colonial consumption are cured. The Arabs of 
Mascat frequent this port. Slaves are an article of trade. Bembatooka 
itself is a village, but Majunga, on the north side of the bay, is a 
large town, and the harbour of Thanaan-arive, the capital of the 
Ovahs, the most powerful, industrious, and civilised nation of the 
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island. Vessels drawing 15 feet water can proceed to Majunga and 
15 miles up the bay, From this point to the mouth of the river 
Betsibooka, a distance of 10 miles, there is an extensive lagoon, deep 
enough to be navigated by vessels of considerable burden ; in spring- 
tides the water rises 20 feet at the mouth of the river. From its 
mouth to Thanaan-arive is a distance of 245 miles by the road. Boats 
sail 160 miles up the Betsibooka ; from the point where the naviga- 
tion terminates merchandise is carried overland to Thanaan-arive, a 
distance of about 85 miles. Following the road from Majunga along 
the river to the capital, the country is low and swampy for 60 
miles, but well adapted to the culture of rice: 40 miles farther, the 
land is more elevated and the rafia-tree (Sagus rafia) abounds. Then 
for 70 miles a barren country intervenes, and the remaining distance 
of 75 miles to the capital is rather a level country, in which rice, 
5 , and cotton are cultivated. 

aan-arive, which is described as a close assemblage of numer- 
ous villages, is situated in 18° 56'S. lat., about 47° E. long., at an 
elevation of about 4000 feet above the sea-level, and has about 20,000 
inhabitants. It contains some well-built houses, and a few in the 
European fashion were erected in modern times, under the reign of 
Raddéma. Tamatave, a sea-port on the eastern coast (18° 10’S. lat. 
49° 31’ E. long.), has a good anchorage with a hard and sandy bottom. 
The entrance to Tamatave however is between reefs, and ships are 
exposed to easterly winds. It carries on some commerce, though it 
was destroyed by the French in 1819. To the north of Tamatave is 
Foul Point, where ships may anchor and procure provisions and 
water. 

South of Tamatave is the mouth of the river Manooroo, or Man- 
garow. It traverses an extensive country, which is generally level 
and of great fertility, and contains extensive pastures, The Man- 

seems to be the most important river which descends from 
the eastern a, of the interior mountain range. 

Antongil Bay, called Manghalees by the natives, is named from its 
discoverer Antonio Gil, a Portuguese captain. At the bottom of the 
bay are several small islands; the largest of which is Marotto, in 
15° 25’ 8. lat., about a mile long and the same distance from the 
shore. Ships anchor to the north of the island, on which wood and 
water may be obtained: provisions are got from the mainland. A 
river, navigable for boats, enters the head of the bay north-north- 
west from the island. The anchorage of the river is called Port 
Choiseul by the French; near it is Fort Dauphin, named above, 

St. Mary's Island, called Nossi Ibrahim by the natives, lies between 
Foul Point and Antongil Bay, and extends north-east by north from 
17° 5° to 16° 33’ S. lat. On the west side of it there is a bay, at 
the entrance of which is Quails Island, The French occupied St. 
Mary’s in 1740 and again in 1743. They abandoned it in 1761 but 
we believe they have recently re-occupied it and several points along 
the coast. 

At another Fort Dauphin (25° 5’ S. lat., 46° 35’ E. long’) the French 

on a considerable trade, bartering European articles for rice, 
poultry, cattle, turtle, oranges, and other fruit, all of which are abundant, 
and exported to the Mauritius and the Isle of Bourbon. The country 
about Fort Dauphin is very populous, the natives living in fortified 
villages built on eminences. Cattle and poultry are very abundant, 
large quantities of rice are grown; beautiful mats, cloth from native 
cotton, and various stuffs from vegetable fibre are manufactured by 
the natives. 

The climate of Madagascar is not so hot as might be expected from 
its geographical position. The elevated range in the interior, and 
the wind constantly blowing from the sea, render the heat support- 
able. The interior is very healthy, but the low swampy coast, which 
contains numerous marshes and lakes, and in certain seasons large 
sheets of stagnant water, is destructive to the health of Europeans. 
The year is divided between the dry and the wet seasons, The first 
occurs when the sun is in the northern hemisphere, and then the 
south-east monsoons prevail, During the north-west monsoons, which 
blow when the sun is in the southern hemisphere, rains are abundant, 
and sometimes incessant for several days. 

Madagascar contains a very large proportion of fertile soil, and 
produces nearly every kind of grain. Rice is the principal object of 
agriculture; it is cultivated ith ron high or low ground, but with 
little care. Other products are manioc, or cassava root, maize, sweet 
potatoes, cotton, indigo, allspice, black-pepper, ginger, cinnamon, 
saffron, tobacco, sugar-cane — is iedigrecaa pes, and all 
tropical fruits. Indigenous plants used as food are the prickly , 
bread-fruit, many varieties of plantain, and arrow-root. The 
rofia is much cultivated on account of ita leaves, the fibres of which 
are ingeniously woven into cloth, which is worn by the greater part 
of the natives. The dresses of the higher classes are manufactured 
of silk or cotton. The silk-worms of this island are of a large size, 
and d their cocoons from the branches of trees, They feed on 
= leaves of M goed oes Wy wn, which is indigenous in 

; ir. By an incision into the of the Urania iosa, a 
glutinous juice is obtained which is very nourishing ; and he tate 
of this tree are used in building and thatching houses. There are 
eleven varieties of tobacco indigenous in this island. Coffee has been 
introduced by the French, and succeeds very well. The cocoa-nut 
tree and the mangrove abound along the ‘shores Forests cover a 


large part of the island; the timber trees are of great size and 
excellent — ‘ 
Cattle, sheep, goats, fowls, ducks, and geese are kept, Wild swine, 
and in parts wild cattle, are numerous. The wild ass, wild large-tailed 
sheep, and zebras abound. The large wild animals of the African 
continent are not met — but macaucos, caimans, and serpents 


abound. Birds of beautiful plumage exist in variety; the 
heasant and the wild-duck, as elsewhere, are as food. 
ish in great numbers frequent the coasts rivers; whales 


also visit the shores during the rainy season; sharks and or 
rather perhaps alligators, infest the bays and rivers. Beautiful shells 
are common on the beach. 

In the absence of scientific examination little is known of the 
mineral wealth of the island, except that lead, tin, iron, copper, 
mercury, talc, rock-salt, saltpetre, rock-crystal, and precious stones 
are stated to be found abundantly in the mountains, 

The population is estimated to amount to between four and five 
millions. The inhabitants seem to belong to different races, which 
have mixed together, and speak only one language, which contains a 
great number of Malay words. The inhabitants of the shores are 
short, rather darker than mulattoes, with low foreheads, broad and 
flat faces, and eyes and mouths. Their hair is long but crisped. 
The Ovahs, who inhabit the elevated plains in the interior (which are 
remarkably fertile and populous), are in height rather above the 
European standard, portly in their person, and of all shades of colour 
from deep black to copper, and their hair is long and lank. The 

have made considerable ss in the arts of civilisation, 
which is evinced by the houses they buildin a climate which does not 
require such substantial dwellings. In agriculture and the arts con- 
nected with it they are perhaps not inferior to the inhabitants of 
Java, The Ovahs are distinguished by their superior skill in manu- 
facturing silk and cotton dresses, in forging iron, which they spply to 
various purposes, from the blade of a lance down to a needle, in 
the making of silver and gold chains, balances, and other articles, in 
which great ingenuity is Esplayed. Their language is written in the 
Arabic character, Their religion is idolatry. Under the reign of 
Raddéma Christianity was much favoured; schools were established 
by English missionaries, who were protected by the king; but after his 
murder in 1828, Ranavala Manjoka, who succeeded him on the throne, 
restored the old system of Feticism; and by a royal edict of 1835 the 
public profession of Christianity was forbidden in the island. The 
French missionaries nevertheless have still continued their endeavours 
to introduce Christianity among the natives in the neighbourhood of 
their establishments on or near the coast. 

Mad is said to be divided into 22 states, governed by 
kings; but in the present century most of them were ee to 
the sway of the Ovahs by King Raddma, who died in 18 This 
extraordinary man, who in energy of character resembled Peter the 
Great, introduced into his country the arts and civilisation of Europe, 
He established a communication with the English in the Island of 
Mauritius. He received and protected missionaries, and promoted 
the establishment of schools, the number of which at the time of his 
death had increased to more than 100, in which nearly 5000 children 
were instructed. Several young people were sent to the Mauritius 
and even to England to receive instruction. Euro mechanics 
were well received and employed by Radiéma. He introduced into 
his army the discipline and arms of the English. Besides the Ovahs, 
the Seclavas have distinguished themselves, but only as Eo. They 
inhabit the north-western shores, whence they send fleets consist- 
ing of several small vessels to the Comoro Islands and even to the 
coast of Mozambique for the purpose of making slaves; but since 
the abolition of the slave trade, which conqueror, 
effected at the request of the English, their excursions have been 
less numerous and destructive, Still however slavery exists in 


The French alone have tried to establish colonies on this island. 
The first attempt was made in 1665, and several others were made 
afterwards. These settlements never prospered, partly on account of 
the unhealthiness of the low western coast, where they were formed, 
and partly on account of the warlike character of the inhabitants. 
Since the return of peace in Europe the French have again made some 
attempts in two or three places. In 1821 they settled on Isle St. Mary, 
which is 31 miles long, and from 2 to 3 miles in breadth. This settle- 
ment is improving, though the French at first suffered much from the 
climate. There is another settlement at Foul Point Bay, but it is 
inconsiderable. There are also small settlements at S. Luce (24° 44’ 
8. lat.), and on the tongue of land called Tholangar (25° 5’ 8. lat.), 
where the French have built a small fortress, ed Fort 4 
In these establishments the French cultivate sugar, coffee, and other 
tropical productions, which are sent to the Island of Bourbon. The 
English of the Mauritius fetch from the harbour of Tamatave rice, 
cattle, tortoise-shells, amber, and some minor articles, Some = 
of Madagascar keep up a commercial intercourse with the southern 
coasts of Arabia. ¥ 

(Owen, Voyages to the Shores of Africa ; London Geographical Jour. 
— vol, 3 Ellis, History of Madagascar; Macgregor, Commercial 

istics. 
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MADEIRA, an island belonging to Portugal, is situated in the 
Atlantic ao between 32° 30’ and 32° 50’ N, lat., 16° 40’ and 17° 20’ 


' W. long., and about 400 miles from the north-western coast of Africa. 


It is 45 miles long, with a breadth of 10 to 16 miles, but towards the 
east the island terminates in a narrow projection about 9 miles long 
and 3 miles wide, opposite the isle of Fora, The area is about 360 


highest 


are furrowed by deep and generally narrow valleys and depressions, 
traversed by p mcr) of clear water. These valleys contain gardens 
and vineyards, The vineyards are formed on the declivities of the 
rocks and on artificial terraces on the mountain sides, to the height of 


of the hottest months ag eagle iy yerem is between 73° and 74°; 

i low from the African desert, the thermometer 

sometimes rises as high as 90°. Madeira suffers occasionally from 

hurricanes, The climate is considered healthy, and many consump- 

tive persons withdraw to it from England for the purpose of prolonging 
lives, 

In the lowest region of the island to about 750 feet above the sea- 
level many tropical plants are cultivated, as the date palm-tree, the 
plantain, two kinds of cactus, the sweet potato, Indian corn, arrow- 
root, coffee, and the American agave, as well as the sugar-cane, the 
olive-tree, the. pomegranate, and the fig. Above this region, to a 

ight of from 750 to 2500 or 2800 ast the sea-level, ry = 

grains of Europe, especially wheat and maize, are raised ; and in thi 
region are also the (ata Bo thaory, which furnish the most sepoetent 
article of exportation. Then follows a tract covered with high trees, 
which rises to 3200 feet and higher, where many plants and trees are 
found which do not occur in Euro’ This region contains also 
extensive chestnut forests, the fruit of which is the common food of 
the inhabitants. Its surface is extremely broken, and bare rocks 
appear in many places. The hi rtion of the rocks is covered 
with heath, fern, and in some places with fine grass, which preseryes 
its verdure through the greater part of the year, this region being 
bs age enveloped by dense fogs, and subject to heavy dews. 

ew horses are kept, and most of them are imported. Cattle are 
More numerous, and of a large size. Asses are the most common 
domestic animals, and best adapted to the roads of the country as 
beasts of burden. Hogs are rather numerous, as well as fowls. In 
the interior there are many wild swine and rabbits. Birds are not 
numerous, and fish is rare, on account of the great depth of the sea 
which surrounds the island. Salt cod and herring are important 
articles of import. 

Funchal, the capital, and the only town of the island, is on the 
southern coast in 32° 51’ 7’ N. lat., 16° 54’7” W. long. It has only 
an open roadstead, with a rocky and very uneven anchorage, in 
which vessels are exposed to great danger from November to February, 
when gales from the south-east and south-west prevail. It is frequently 
visited by ships bound to South America, the Cape of Good Hope, or 
the East Indies, as a place of refreshment, and from it all the produce 
of the island is exported. The town consists of a pretty wide street 
along the sea-shore, where there are several good buildings, and 
numerous narrow lanes, which extend to a considerable distance up the 
slope of the hill. The number of houses amounts to about 2000, and 
that of the inhabitants to 20,000. The town is defended by four 
forts, and has a cathedral, oe churches, several convents, a theatre, 
and an hospital. In the midst of the town is an open square, planted 
with exotic trees, The environs are studded with numerous villas. 
Foreign consuls reside in Funchal. 

‘The commerce of Madeira with England is considerable. The 

pal export is wine, which is of two kinds, Madeira wine and 

ia de Madeira, The former is cultivated on the southern slopes 

of the island, the latter on the north-eastern coast, near the village of 
Machico. Minor articles of export are, fruits, dragon’s-blood, honey, 
wax, orchil, and tobacco, besides provisions for the vessels bound to 
more remote places. The imports consist of manufactured goods, corn, 
fish (herring and cod), oil, ealt-beef, salt, and some tropical productions. 

Madeira was discovered about 1420 by Gonzalves Zarco. It was 
then covered with forests, whence its name is derived, Madera in 
Spanish signifying wood. The forest was set on fire, and it is 
said that the conflagration lasted seven years, Soon afterwards it 
was settled by the Portuguese, and the culture of sugar and wine 
was introduced, Sugar was grown to a considerable extent before the 
islands in the West Indies were settled; but upon that event the 
culture decreased, and was replaced by that of wine, which now seems 
ving way to coffee, 
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About 40 miles N.E, from Madeira lies the small island of Porto 
Santo, It is a basaltic rock, which does not exceed 500 feet in height. 
Indian corn and vegetables are cultivated for consumption, and a 
little wine for exportation. The population amounts to about 1400, of 
whom 600 live in the small town of Porto Santo, the roadstead of 
which is much exposed to southerly winds. The island is destitute 
of trees and has only one spring. It has a bleak ard barren look. 
There are several small rocky islets near Porto Santo, 

To the south-south-east of Cape St. Laurengo are three small basaltic 
rocks, lying in a row from north to south. They are called Z/has 
Dezertag, and are only inhabited by sea-fowl, but they are visited from 
Madeira for the purpose of collecting the orchil, with which the 
greatest part of their surface is covered. 

MADEIRA, RIO, pee 

MADELEY, Shropshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Madeley, is situated in 52° 38’ N. lat., 2° 26’ 
W. long., distant 14 miles E.S.E. from Shrewsbury, and 140 miles 
N.W. from London. The population of the parish in 1851 was 8525. 
The living is a vi in the archdeaconry of Salop and diocese of 
Hereford. Madeley Paetay Union contains 12 parishes and town- 
ra an area of 27,951 acres, and a population in 1851 of 

627, 

Madeley is situated about a mile from the left bank of the Severn. 
The streets are lighted with gas. The parish church is a Grecian 
structure, erected in 1796. A second church has just been erected. 
In Madeley are National and British schools; and at Ironbridge are 
a dispensary and savings bank. The extensive coal- and iron-works of 
Coalbrookdale are in Madeley parish. The products of this vast 
manufacturing district are exported and distributed by the Severn 
and by several canals, An iron bridge, the first erected in the country, 
here crosses the Severn, and consists of one arch with a span of 100 
feet. In the neighbourhood of Madeley is a manufacture of coal-tar. 
China-ware is manufactured at Coalport. The market-day is Friday. 
Two fairs are held annually at Ironbridge. 

MADISON, fiuntana, | 

MADLEY, [Hererorpsutre. 

MADRAS, Presidency of. The presidency of Madras comprises 
the southern part of the peninsula of Hindustan, including part 
of the Circars and the whole of the Carnatic on the eastern side, 
and extending across so as to include Canara, Malabar, &c., on the 
western side. The distribution of the presidency into Regulation 
Districts and Non-Regulation Districts, and also the total area and 
population, are stated in the article Hnvpusran. The government of 
the presidency is conducted by a Governor, who is subordinate to the 
Governor-General of India, a council of three members, and secretaries 
of the political, civil, and military departments. The total net revenue 
of the presidency for the year 1851-52 was 3,704,048/, ; the total expen- 
diture for the same year amounted to 3,204,273/. ; 

MADRAS, the capital city of the presidency of Madras, is situated 
on the eastern coast of Hindustan, in 13° 4’ N. lat., 80° 16’ E. long. 
In 1639 a factory was established here, and a fortress was built to 
protect it, which was named Fort St, George. This name was formerly 

iven to the presidency and the city, and is still occasionally used, as 

ort William is for Calcutta, The entire population of Madras pro- 

jms amounts to 300,000, and there are several populous suburban 
ages, 

The largest- portion of Madras is called the Black Town, from its 
being inhabited by the native population. The Black Town is north 
of Fort St. George, and both are situated close to the shore, on leyel 
ground, with a large open space called the Esplanade between them, 
The Black Town contains many good streets, especially one very hand- 
some street in which Europeans reside; but the houses of most of 
the Europeans occupy a space of several miles in the rear of Black 
Town and the fortress. These houses are placed without any arrange- 
ment into streets; they are generally one story in height, and are 
shaded with trees, and inclosed by hedges of bamboo and prickly 
sea St. George’s church is a large and handsome structure; and at 

epery is one of the finest modern gothic churches in Hindustan. The 
Government House, which adjoins the Esplanade, is a handsome 
structure ; detached from it is a large banqueting-house, Madras 
gives title to a bishop of the English Church, and is the principal 
station in South India of the Church Missionary Society, In the city 
are several endowed public schools and charitable institutions, 

The coast has no indentation, nor has Madras any harbour or pier. 
A heavy swell rolls in shore throughout the year, and vessels anchor 
in meee wets a the rae ote dine or two. Considerable 
difficulty is frequently experienced in ing passengers and goods. 

MADRID, the capital of the kingdom of Spain, of ip sndant 

rovince of Castilla la Nueva, and of the modern province of Madrid 
Peaenttxa tA Nurva], is situated near the centre of the extensive 
table-land of Castilla la Nueva, in the middle of Spain, in 40° 25’ 
N. lat., 3° 42’ W. long. Though it is the residence of the court and 
of the chief civil and mili authorities, it is only designated a villa 
(town), not a ciudad (city); it is not the see of a bishop, and has no 
cathedral. The circumference is about five miles, and it has no 
suburbs, The population in 1845 was 216,745, 

Madrid is about 2000 feet above the level of the sea, and has the 
range of the Guadarrama Mountains at a distance of shee, 30 miles to 
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the north. The summer heat is extessive, especially when the wind is 
from the south-east, tho average summer temperature being 76° 4’ 
Fahr.; but it sothetimes rises to 90°, and even 100°. The winters are 
very cold, especially when the wind is from the north, the mean 
winter temperature being 431° Fahr.; but it sometimes sinks to 18° 
Standing in a wide and arid plain, without the shelter of trees, and 
overlooked by the snowy fidges of the Sierra de Guadatrama, it is 
subject to sudden and extreme changes of temperature, producing 
pulmonary and other diseases, which are often fatal. The average of 
deaths is 1 in 28. 

Madrid is built On and around several low hills, near the east bank 
of the Manzanares, a small river which rises in the Guadarrama Moun- 
tains, and falls into the Jarama, an affluent of the Tagus. The 
Manzanares is sometimes dried up in the summer; but in the winter, 
atid more éspecially during the rains of spring, it is occasionally 
swollen to a wide and rapid torrent, which however soon away. 
It is crossed by five bridges, of which the Puente de Segovia is the 
largest; it is a solid and handsome structure of stone, built by 
Herrera, 695 feet long, and 31 feet wide. The Puente de Toledo 
and the Puente de Casa del Campo are also of stone. The Puente 
de San Isidro is an old bridge of wood, and the Puente Verde is a 
modern bridge of wood, painted green—whence the name. 

Madrid is surrounded by a brick wall 20 feet high, and is entered 
by 15 gates, 5 of which are principal. Some of the approaches have 
a gentle ascent between rows of trees, and terminate in handsome 
arched gateways, mostly of granite. The Puerta de Alcald is particu- 
larly handsome. 

The general aspect of Madrid from all the approaches is anything 
but ete | The numerous fantastic spires ot churches and con- 
ventual buildings, the tiled roofs of the hotisie, the sterility of the 
neighbourhood, and the total absence of villas, pleasure-gardens, or 
other ornamental buildings, such as usually indicate the approach to 
a great city, give to the capital of Spain a gloomy and forbidding 
appearance. The interior however is nut devoid of beauty. The 
form is somewhat circular, or rather that of a square with the corners 
rounded off. The principal streets are wide and well paved, and in 
these streets the houses are well built, four, five, and six stories high, 
with basements of granite, the rest of brick, stuccoed, and generally 
painted. Each house contains, as in Paris, several families, who 
ocoupy the different floors. The streets are lighted with gas, obtained 
mostly from oil. There are several large and handsome public 
buildings, and moré than 80 public fountains, several of which are 
handsome structures. The water is obtained from springs which have 
their origin in the Guadarrama Mountains, filtering naturally through 
coarse sand and gravel, and is pure. Much of the washing of clothes 
is performed in the bed of the Piiieiaeea, and the articles are spread 
out to dry in the sun fit the gravelly banks. in whole of ~ 
interior, as to paving, lighting, and cleansing, been 
improved since the time of Ferdinand VII. gd 

early in the centre of Madrid is an open space of no great extent 
called the Puerta del Sol, from the east gate having formerly 
stood there, From this spot some of the principal streets diverge— 
the Calle de Alcald eastward, the Calle Mayor westward, the Calle de 
Montera northward, and the Calle de las Carretas southward. The 
Puerta del Sol is a place of resort for all classes; for the tnen of 
business and for the idle. It is continually thronged with company. 
The Calle de Alcalé runs east-north-east from the Puerta del Sol; it 
has a gentle rise, is planted with acacia-trees, and widens ually as 
it approaches the Prado (meadow), which is an extensive district, 
including a park (the Campo Grande), a botanic garden, a Campo 
Santo or cemetery, the io del Buen Retiro, and the artillery- 
barracks. The principal square (Plaza Mayor) is a short distance 
west-south-west from the Puerta del Sol, and from it extends the Calle 
de Atocha in ati east-south-east direction, and the Calle de Toledo 
southward. There are altogether upwards of 40 squares, but, with 
the exception of the Pliza Mayor, the Plaza de Cebada, and one or 
two others, they are mostly of small size. The Plaza Mayor is quadri- 
lateral, 484 feet by 334 fect, and it is surrounded with stone buildings 
six stories high, ornamented with pillars of gray granite, which form 
a fine piazza all round. 

Madrid, as already observed, has no cathedral, and not one of the 
seventy churches which it contains is worthy of special description. 
The royal palace (Palacio Real) is a magnificent structure. It stands 
at the west end of Madrid, and occupies the site of the Alcazar of the 
Moore, which was inhabited by Philip IL. and his successors till it was 
destroyed by fire in 1734. The present structure was commenced by 
Philip V., and was continued by his successora, It is a Square of 
470 feet each side, and is 100 feet high. The basement is of caper 
rusticated, the upper part of a white stone which glitters in the sun 
like pure white marble. The interior was fitted up in the most costly 
vs but was pretly injured by the French during their occupation 

Madrid. The Patio, or interior court, is 240 feet each side, The 
Palacio del Buen Retiro is in the Prado at the east end of Madrid. 
It was built by Philip IV. as a sumter residence, It occupies an 
eminence. A wide esplanade separates it from the artillery-barracks 
(Cuartel de Artilleria), and near it is a new theatre, Extensive gardens, 
well laid out and well kept, are attached to the palace, and a 
portion of them have recently been opened to the public, roar the 
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Palacio del Buen Retiro is the Museo de Pinturas (Picture 
the largest and finest collection in the world. It contains about 
pictures, among which are—62 by Velasq: 


Ribera, 62 by Rubens, 22 by Vi ‘ 
and other masters in a like ees Just outside the oe 
Alcald is the Plaza de Toros (Bu -Arena), circular structure 
to the govern- 
there is a b hi Monday afternoon. Fea sasmoesy. « ios 
ere is a -fight ev () I » & 
building of the fimo of Philip Lis near the Palacio Real. It 
tains some of the most beautiful specimens of armour 
especially of the Middle It contains several com: 


ee 


Fs 
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armour which formerly belo: to Ferdinand V., Charles V., the 
Great Captain, John of Austria, Garcia de Paredes, and other illus 
trious Spaniards. The centre of a gallery 227 feet is filled 


with steel-clad warriors on foot and horseback. 


in 

8 
helmets, and fire-arms, are contained in glass-cases, Tho new ral 
ment house (Palacio del Congreso) is in the Plaza de las Cortes. 
is built in imitation of the Chamber of Deputies at Paris. On the 
north side of the Calle de Alcald, near the Puerta del Sol, is the 
Aduana (Custom House), a large and handsome teral structure, 
built in 1769. The Acadamia de San Fernando is near the 
Aduana, It contains about 300 pictures of no great merit, and has a 


cabinet of natural history (Gabinete de Ciencias Naturales), in which 
is the and most 
rium, which was found in 1789 about thirteen Le raw the 

of Buenos Ayres, The collection of minerals is o from 

and the Spanish dominions in America. The (Casa 
Correos) is a large square building on the south side of the Puerta 
Sol. It was originally built as a palace for Carlo IIL joining, to 
the west, are the mail and post-horse establishments (Casa de ger 
The town-hall (Casa de Ayuntamiento) is a structure of the 16th 
century. The ica omy. (Bolsa de Comercio) was established in 
1831; it is near the Puerta del Sol. The Biblioteca Nacional contains 
about 200,000 volumes. It is rich in Spanish books and mantser 


theatres are—Teatro del Principe, Te 
Circo (gymnastics), Teatto del Museo i ; 
Instituto (built in 1845), Teatro de Variedades (built in age Teatro 
de Buena-Vista, and Teatro de Oriente. Besides the buildings already 
mentioned there are—a coll 9 academies, an o 
foundling hospital, 18 other hospitals, 2 other 


a 

, 
ublic li and a 

Conservatorio de Artes. Oi thh wees Bank Of the Miideierey ta Real 


porcelain and carpets, and manufactures of je , silks, hats, and 

PEs 's euppased to oocayy dhe eis ¢ the Manton Cespelai Cl 
is su occu 6 

of the Romane which was called Majoritum by the Goths. 

the occupation of the peninsula by the Arabs the place served 


& 
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frontier town, and its castle was often taken from the Moors and 
retaken by them until 1086, when it was taken by Alfonso VI, 
the conqueror of Toledo, who annexed it to the bishopric of Toledo, 


to which it now belo: It continued to be a mere village until 


reign of H 
iis bohe at the bear, both whi 
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same year obliged the French to evacuate the town, 
whole Spanish nation, Madrid was occupied 


Pp 
nm in December following, and his brother Joseph in 1809. 

+ was held by the French till 1812, whet the Duke of Wellington 
entered it, and restored it to the Spaniards. “a 

(Laborde, View of Spain, vol. iii; Viage Artistico de Eepata, vol. vi} 
Mifiano, Diccionario Geografico de Espana y Portugal, vol. v.; 
Grandeza de Madrid ; Ca Coo! Sketches in Spain; ero, 
Manual de Madrid; Ford, vrandbook of Spain; Baxter, Tague and 
the Tiber ; Madoz, Diccionario G de ) 

MADRIDEJOS, ([Castitn La Viesa.] 

MADURA, an island in the eastern seas, by 4 narrow 


strait from the north-east coast of Java, ura : 
6° 58’ and 7° 80'S, lat. 110° 20’ and 111° 60’ E. long, Its extreme 
length from east to west is 90 miles, and its mean breadth 17 miles, 


‘ect semi-fossil known, the huge Megathe- 


‘ 
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The island is politically divided into three districts, each of which is 
i {orem of a native chief; but the whole 


island, 659, of whom 6344 were natives of China, In 1840 
population numbered about 300,000. The inhabitants reside in 
The religion of the Madurese is Brahminical, and the prac- 
tice of widows burning themselves with the bodies of their husbands 


is ape : 
The soil of Madura is fi and produces abundance of fine rice. 
Buffaloes‘and sheep are also for exportation. Cocoa-nut oil is 
The principal export trade is salt. [Java.] 


MAZOTIS, PALUS. [Azor, Sea of.] 

MAFRA. [Esrremapura, Portuguese.] , 

MAGADOXO, or MUKDEESHA, a town on the eastern shore of 
Africa, is situated in about 2° 2’ N. lat.,45° 25’ E. long., and is the only 
important place on the coast between Cape Garda-Fui and the mouth 
of the Juba. The harbour is formed by a long coral-reef, and the 
town is divided into two parts, Umarween and haar the latter 
consists entirely of tombs. Umarween contains nearly 150 stone end 

ooden houses, 


and has a population of about 150,000) is dependent on the Iman of 
Museat in Arabia. 

MAGALHAENS, STRAIT OF, commonly called the Strait of 
Magellan, is the most extensive known strait on the of the 


The eastern entrance is formed by Cape de las Virgines on 

continent, and by Cape del Espiritu Santo, or Queen Catherine’s 
Foreland, which is on King Charles's Southland, the largest of the 
islands composing Tierra del Fuego, At its western entrance are 


on 
Victory on the north, on a small island belonging 
Archipelago. The most northern bend of the strait approaches 
53° 10’ §. lat., and the most southern inlet, called Admiralty Sound, 
The eastern extremity of the strait is situated in about 
W. long., and the western extremity in about 74° 40’, 
This strait may be considered as divided into three parts, The 
eastern part extends from Cape de las Virgines to Cape Negro, and its 
as the first Narrow is nearly west, but afterwards 
two places the strait contracts to a width of 5 or 6 
miles, forming the two Narrows, of which the eastern is called De la 
) and the second that of San Simon. It is extremely diffi- 
and dangerous to pass through these Narrows from east to west, 
as western winds prevail in them nearly all the year round, and the 
western currents set through them sometimes at the rate of 7 miles 


the bushes are few in number and stunted, and the grass though 
The van jon of th it, from Ci 
‘ porti o! e strait, ‘ape Negro to Cape 
Froward, lies north and south, and is the widest part, extending in 
two large inlets, called the Useless Bay and Admiralty Sound, deep 
into King Charles’s Southland. This. part of the strait is the easiest 
to navigate, being free from islands and cliffs, except the large island 
of Dawson. The country on both sides rises into high snow-covered 
mountains. Between the mountains there are valleys of some extent, 
which, as well as the lower part of the mountains themselves, are 
covered with a heavy growth of timber-trees, 
pT tag western part of the strait extends from Cape Froward to Cape 
, in a direction nearly south-east and north-west. This part is 
very difficult to navigate on account of its narrowness, the width 
u pay swag aga 3 ogres ms also by reason of om weubecions 
islets, whi e res, especially on no) e, 
are lined. To these disadvantages must be added the north-western 
gales, which sweep with incredible force along the channel of the 
The mountains on each side rarely attain the snow-line; but 


their huge masses approach so close to the shores that in many places 
St is dificult to find ss much level ground ss is required to piace a 
boat w Land-locked basins of moderate extent however occur in 
sev places, and afford safe harbours. On each side of Clarence 


north-east, and ‘separated from the eastern portion of the strait only 
by a narrow isthmus. From this lake another channel, called Fitzroy 

el, 12 miles long, leads in a north-west direction to another. 
inland lake, called Skyring Water, which is about 34 miles long and 
12 miles wide. The country bordering these lakes on the south and 
west is high, rocky, and mostly covered with trees; whilst that which 
incloses them on the east and north is a low undulating grassy plain 
without trees. [ANncon-Suy-Saumpa.] 

The Strait of ‘was discovered by Fernando Magalhaens 
in 1320. Its navigation has been for a long time rarely attempted by 
trading vessels, the passage by Cape Horn being in general safer and 
more expeditious. Upon the discovery of gold in California howeyer 
many emigrant and trading yessels found their way through the Strait 
of Magalhaens at the commencement of the excitement caused by that 
event. 

(Cordova, Voyage of Discovery to the Strait of Magellan; London 
Geographical Journal, vol. i.) 

MAGDALENA, RIVER. [New Grayapa.] 

MAGDEBURG, one of the three governments of the Prussian 
province of Saxony, is composed of the ancient duchy of Magdeburg, 
the county of Barby, the bailiwick of Gommern (without the circle 
of the Saal), the Altemark, on the left bank of the Elbe, the bailiwick 
of Klétze, the principality of Halberstadt, with Derenburg, Quedlin- 
burg, Werni , and Schauen. Its area is 4466 square miles, and 
the population in 1847 was 674,149. The government is divided into 
15 circles. The country is one of the finest parts of the Prussian 
monarchy, consisting chiefly of a fertile and level tract; the hills in 
the south-west, which are offsets of the Harz, are low, and in other 
parts the surface is merely varied by gentle elevations. Railways 
cross the government in several directions, from Magdeburg as a 
centre. One line proceeds eastward through Potsdam to Berlin; a 
second south through Céthen and Halle to Leipzig; a third west 
through Brunswick to Hanover, near which it meets the lines to 
Harburg, Bremen, and Cologne; and a fourth northward through 
Stendal to the Berlin-Hamburg line, which it joins near the Witten- 
berg station on the right bank of the Elbe, 

M urg, the capital of the government and of the proyince of 
Pr Saxony, and one of the strongest fortresses in Prussia, 
stands on the left bank of the Elbe and an island formed by its arms, 
in 52° 8 N. lat, 11° 39’ E. long., 90 miles by railway 8.W. from 
Berlin, and has a population of 55,000, The town consists of three 
parts, called Alstadt, Neumarkt, and Friedrichs-stadt; and of two 
suburbs, Sudenburg and Neustadt. It is ill built, with narrow 
crooked streets, ‘The most remarkable buildings are—the noble 
cathedral, which was completed in 1363, the town-hall, the govern- 
ment-house, the artillery barracks, and the theatre. Of the squares 
the largest are—the old market-place, in which is a statue of Otho 
the Great; and the cathedral square, which is surrounded by hand- 
some buildings and avenues of trees. The town has numerous 
charitable, literary, and scientific institutions, schools, libraries, and 
picture-galleries. It has also manufactures of silk, broadcloth, leather, 
gloyes, tobacco, jewellery, pottery, beer, spirits, &c. A canal runs 
from the Elbe at Magdeburg to the Havel; steamers ply daily to 
Hamburg. Magdeburg is rich in historical associations; the most 
celebrated events in its annals are its capture by storm (May 10th, 
1631) by the Austrian general Tilly, and again in 1806 by the French, 
who annexed it to the kingdom of Westphalia, 

Aschersleben, [ASCHERSLEBEN.] 

Burg. (Bure. 

Halberstadt, |Hawpurstapr. 

Quedlinburg, a walled-town, birthplace of Klopstock, stands on 
the Bode, a feeder of the Saale, 30 miles S.W. from Magdeburg, and 
has 14,000 inhabitants, who manufacture beet-root sugar, spirits, and 
woollen-cloth, This place was long famous for its convent, the 
superioress of which was in spiritual matters subject to the Pope only, 
was a princess of the empire, and had a vote in the Diet. At the 
Reformation the abbess embraced the Lutheran religion, and the 
institution continued, but with greatly diminished means, till 1802, 
when the convent was sequestrated. The abbey church is a fine 
building, and interesting on account of the tombs it contains; among 
these are the tombs of the emperor Henry I, and his wife Matilda. 

Salzwedel, a walled-town, 54 miles N,W. from Magdeburg, stands 
on the Jetzel, which divides it into the Old and the New Town. It 
has six churches, two hospitals, a gymnasium, and 8000 inhabitants, 
who manufacture woollen-stuffs, gloves, needles, beer, spirits, &c. 

Schinebeck, 7 miles (10 miles by railway) 8.S8.E. from Magdeburg, stands 
on the left bank of the Elbe, and has important salt-works and 7400 
cement sys who manufacture tobacco, leather, chemical products, 
gloves, 

Stendal, a walled-town, entered by five gates, stands on the Uchte, 
82 miles N.N.E. from Magdeburg, and has 6800 inhabitants, engaged 
in the manufacture of cloth, calico, and leather, 

MAGELLAN. [Macatuarns.] 

MAGGIORE, LAGO, [Laco Maaarorz,] 

MAGHERA. [Loyponprrry,] 

MAGHERAFELT, Londonderry, Ireland, a post and market-town, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the Armagh and 
Coleraine road, in 54° 46’ N, lat., 6° 87’ W. long., distant by road 
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414 miles SE. by E. from Londonderry, and 117} miles N. ¥ W. 
from Dublin. The population in 1851 was 1390. Magherafelt Poor- 
Law Union comprises 25 electoral divisions, with an area of 155,904 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 64,822. The town, which has 
been much improved by its proprietors, the London Salters’ Company, 
contains a pees ch 7) for Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, 
and Methodists, National, Free, and other schools partially endowed. 
The other public buildings are the court-house and market-house, the 
bridewell, district dispensary, and Union workhouse. The*chief occu- 
pation is the manufacture of linen, of which large sales are made at 
the bbe market. Quarter and petty sessions are held in the town. 
Fairs are held May 25th, August 25th, and October 29th. 

MAGINDANAO, [Putrrixs Istanps.] 

MAGNA GRZ’'CIA, was used to designate the south of Italy, in 
consequence of the numerous and flourishing colonies which were 
founded by the Greeks in that part of the country. The name it 
seems was not applied to the country north of Cuma and or. 
Pliny apparently considers Magna Grecia to begin at the ri 
Epizephyrii (‘ Nat. Hist.,’ iii, 15); but Strabo even includes the 
Grecian towns of Sicily under this name. The name does not occur, 
as far as we are aware, in the early Greek writers, but it is used by 
Polybius and succeeding Greek and Roman writers. It contained 
many cities far superior in size and population to any in Greece 
itself. The most important’of these places were—Tarento, founded 
by the Lacedemonians; Syparis, Croton, and Metapontum, by the 
Achwans; Locri Epizephyrii, by the Locrians; and Ruxcrum, by the 
Chaleidians—all in Italy; and in Sicily—Syracusn, founded by the 
Corinthians; Geta, by the Cretans and Rhodians ; and AcRiGENTUM, 
by the inhabitants of Gela. [Basmicata; CaLaprra; Paxstum, &c.] 

MAGNESIA, [Awnarotta; Karra.] 

MAGUIRE'S BRIDGE. [Fermanacu.] 

MAHE. [Hrspvustay.] 

MAHON, PORT. [Menorca.] 

MAIDENHEAD, Berkshire, a market-town and municipal borough, 
partly in the parish of Bray, and partly in that of Cookham, is 
situated on the right bank of the Thames, in 51° 31’ N. lat., 0° 42’ 
W. long., distant 14 miles N.E. by E. from Reading, and 22) miles 
W. from London by the Great Western railway. The population of 
the borough in 1851 was 3607. The borough is governed by 4 alder- 
men, or bridge-masters, and 12 burgesses, one of whom is mayor, 
The living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry of Berks and 
diocese of Oxford. 

Maidenhead, anciently called South Ealington, is a small but neat 
town, a little way from the Thames, on the Bath road. It consists 
of one long street, which is lighted with gas and paved. In the town 
are a market-place, a town-hall, and a jail, a plain modern chapel, 
of worship for Wesleyan Methodists and the Countess of 

untingdon’s Connexion, a National school, and almshouses for eight 
poor men and their wives. The bridge consists of seven semicircular 
arches of stone, and three smaller arches of brick at each end. The 
Great Western railway is here carried across the Thames by a remark- 
= fine brick bridge. The chief trade of the place is in meal, malt, 

timber; there is an extensive brewery. The market is on 
Wednesday, and is a considerable mart for corn, There are three 
fairs. In the neighbourhood are Cliefden, the seat of the Marquis of 
Stafford, Taplow Court, the seat of Earl Orkney, and several other 
mansions, The scenery of the Thames just above Maidenhead is very 
beautiful. 

MAIDSTONE, Kent, the county and assize-town, 2 market-town, 
municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, is situated on a declivity, on the right bank of the Medway, 
in 51° 16’ N. lat., 0° 30' E. long., distant 27 miles W. by 8. from 
Canterbury, 34 miles 8.E. from London by road, and 56 miles by the 
South-Eastern railway. The population of the borough in 1851 was 
20,801. The borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, 
and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. The living is 
& perpetual curacy in the archd 'y of Maidst and di of 
Canterbury. Maidstone Poor-Law Union contains 15 parishes and 
en with an area of 35,306 acres, and a population in 1851 
a y . - 

According to Nennius this place was called Caer Meguaid, or 
Medwiy (the town or city of the Medway). At a very early period 
Maidstone formed part of the possessions of the see of Canterbury ; 
in the Domesday survey it is placed among the lands of the archbishop. 
Charters were granted to the town by Edward VL, Elizabeth, James L., 
Charles IL, and George IL. The town consists chiefly of four principal 
streets, which are we l-paved and lighted, and contain many well-built 
houses, Water is supplied from reservoirs on the opposite bank of 
the Medway. The chief public building is the parish church of All 
Saints, which is one of the largest in the kingdom, and an excellent 
example of the perpendicular style; it has been recently restored in 
a very costly manner. There are also the churches of Holy Trinity, 
St. Peter's, and Tovil, and two other churches; with places of wank 
for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Baptists, Quakers, and Unita- 
riavs, All Saints College, founded in 1846, is held in a remaining 
—- of the old college of All Saints, euppressed by Edward VI. 

ere Was also a fraternity of Corpus Christi, on the suppression of 
which the buildings belonging to it, then called ‘The Brotherhood 
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Hall,’ were purchased by the oration, who established the Free 
Grammar school, which has an eadomisent of about 60/. a year, and had 


40 scholars in 1851. There are a Blue-Coat school for 60 boys and 40 
girls ; a Brown-Coat school for educating 200 and 100 girls, and for 
clothing and educating 24 boys and 24 girls; National schools; alms- 
houses for 19 poor persons; a dispensary; a philosophical society; a 
mechanics institute; a library; a savings bank; county assembly- 
rooms; and a theatre. The coun fy kaoe ta 1818, at a cost 
of 200,000/. A county court is held, There is a neat town-hall; 
and nearly opposite to it is a spacious corn-exchange. The archbishop’s 
palace was originally erected in the 14th century, but has undergone 
many alterations. On the left bank of the river are cavalry barracks. 
There are at Maidstone numerous paper-mills, an extensive oil-mill, 
manufactories of felt and blankets, and several breweries. The naviga- 
tion of the Medway has been greatly patie and the traffic increased 
by the construction of a lock two miles below the town. The imports 
consist chiefly of coal, timber, groceries, iron, and rags; the exports 
are mostly fruit, hops, Kentish ragstone from the in the 
neighbourhood, and paper. The market days are and 
Saturday; fairs are held on February 13th, May 12th, June 20th, and 
a large hop fair on October 17th. 

MAIMATSCHIN, [Kracura.] 

MAINA. [Lacontca.] 

MAINE, LE, one of the old provinces of France, was bounded N, 
by Normandie, E. by Orléanais, 8S. by Anjou, or Touraine, and W. by 
Bretagne. It now forms the department of Sarrae (with the excep- 
tion of the arrondissement of La-Fléche), the arrondissements of 
Laval and Mayenne in the department of Margnng, the arrondisse- 
ment of Mortagne in the department of Ornz, and part of the arron- 
dissements of Dreux and Nogent-le-Rotrou in the department of Eurr- 
et-Lorr. It was formerly divided into Haut-Maine, capital Le-Maus; 
Bas-Maine, capital Mayenne ; Haut-Perche, capital Mortagne; Perche- 
Gouet, chief town Montmirail; Terres- caises, chief place Tour- 
Grise-de-Verneuil ; and Thymerais, chief town Chateauneuf. Its length 
was about 113 miles from east to west; its breadth 59 miles, and its 
area about 3886 square miles, It was watered in the setae es | 
the Mayenne; and in the central and western parts by the 
its branches. 

Le-Maine, as well as its capital Le-Mans, derives its name from the 
Aulerci Cenomani, one of the Celtic tribes which inhabited it. The 
Aulerci Cenomani were among the nations who filled the north of 
Italy with a population of Gauls, Le-Maine was among the earlier 
conquests of the Franks, who established here a kingdom, which lost 
its separate existence when Clovis amalgamated the Frankish tribes 
under his sway. 

Le-Maine was early formed into a county. It was conquered by 
William the Bastard, duke of Normandie (1063), a little before the 
conquest of England. Henry L, his thera son, ceded the ce 
(1100) to Hélie de la Flache, on whose death (1110) it came to the counts 
of Anjou. On the accession of Henry Plantagenet, count of Anjou and 
Maine, to the duchy of Normandie (1151), and subsequently to the 
crown of England as Henry II. (1154), Maine a became part of 
the English possessions in France. On the co tion of these by 
Philippe Auguste, the county of Maine was granted by that prince 
(1204) to Berengaria, widow of Richard I. of England, on whose death 
it probably reverted to the crown, and was granted by St.-Louis, 
together with the county of Anjou fits), to his brother 
count of Provence. Under Philippe VI. de Valois, who had inheri 


it before he came to the throne of France, it was reunited to the 


crown ; but Philippe shortly after his accession invested his son Jéan 
with the two counties, and when Jéan became king he bestowed them 
on his second son Louis, who subsequently became count of Provence 
and king of Naples, in whose line it continued for some time, In 
1440 Réné, who possessed the counties of Lorraine, Provence, pe | 
and Maine, bestowed the last on his brother Charles, who transmi 

it to his son: but on the death of the latter (1481) the county of Maine 
was once more reunited to the crown, from which it has never since 
been permanently alienated. 

MAINE-ET-LOIRE, a department in the west of France, bounded 
N. by the departments of Mayenne and Sarthe, E. by Indre-et-Loire, 
8. by the departments of Vienne, Deux- and Vendée, and W. 
Loire-Inférieure. It lies between 46° 58’ and 47° 46’ N. lat., 0°15’ E. 
1° 18’ W. long. Its greatest 1 from east by north to west 
south is 77 miles; its greatest breadth, at right angles to the length, 
is 60 miles, ‘The area is 27563 square miles. The population in 1841 
was 488,472; in 1851 it was 516,452, which gives 18734 inhabitants 
to a square mile, being 12°76 above the average square mile for 
the whole of France. The department is formed out of the former 
province of Anjou, and it is named from the two principal rivers 
which traverse it. 

The department has no mountains, nor are there any very high hills, 
The high lands which separate the basins of the Vilaine and the Loire 


p | occupy a small part of the north-western border, and the southern 


part is overspread by the prolongation of the heights of Gatine, 
which bounl abe basin of the Loire on the south-west. The surface 
of the department consists for the most of low hills covered with 
vineyards, or of gently undulating plains, divided by ditches and 
quic! hedges, and adorned with clumps of trees, whose foliage gives 
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variety and beauty to the landsca The eastern side of the depart- 
ment is i Gees chalk Whisk ‘cocircies the Paris beain © a belt 
of land in , extending across the department, first: south- 
west along the eastern bank of the Sarthe to its junction with the 
Ma: and from thence south-east by Angers, Brissac, and Douéd, 
is by the formations between the and the saliferous 
sandstone: the western side is occupied by the primitive rocks. __ 
The department belongs entirely to the basin of the Loire, which 
river crosses it from east to west, and forms in its course several 
beautiful islands. The northern districts are drained by the Mayenne 
and its feeder the Oudon, by the Sarthe and its feeder the Loire, and 
by the Authion. [Mayenne; Sartne; Lorre-er-Cuer ; INDRE-ET- 
Lorre.) The Mayenne and the Sarthe unite above Angers and form 
the Maine, which after a course of about 5 miles falls into the Loire 
These last-named rivers are navigable; the 
tes and Tours ply aoe Maine as far as 
The chief feeders of the Loire from the left bank in this 
department are the Thouet and the Layon. The Sévre-Nantaise and 
its tributary the Moine drain a small portion of the south-west of the 
epartment is traversed by the Orléans-Nantes 
which through Saumur and Angers; it is also crossed 
Suristiiaahel 17 military, and 33 parish roads. The 
mild; winter is rainy ; west 


corn more — enough bea 
crops are wheut, barley, and pulse o: 
ca yk nuts, excellent fruits, 


annually, some of which is of good quality. Since 1838 a good deal 
Uinaicling Winks: senenstling yw champagne and rivalling it 
in quality, has been manufactured. The department is famous for 
its melons. A considerable quantity of cider is also made, The 


forests of the department, which are extensive, consist chiefly of oak 
and beech. The is good, and great numbers of horses, 
toules, horned and sheep are reared. Deer and wild boars are 


met with in the forests; wolves and badgers are sometimes seen ; 


Among the reptiles are vipers, adders, the common 
land-lizards. 


g 


the surface of the ground: They give employ- 
8 die annually, 
wind- and water-mills amounts to 622; of iron forges 
to 90; and there are 160 factories and workshops of 

different kinds, in which sailcloth, linen, cotton-handkerchiefs, flannels, 
paper, oil, cotton- and woollen-yarn, &c., are manufactured. There 
are also numerous tan-yards, sugar-refineries, distilleries, bleach-works, 


and dye-houses. 
“tee <aheoeom is divided into five arrondissements, which with 
visions and population are as follows :— 


Arrondissements, Cantons. | Communes. | Population in 1851, 
1, Angers . . . 9 88 154,945 
2. Baugé . are 6 66 79,713 
a. a 5 61 62,080 
4. Beaupréau. . . 7 75 121,375 
5.Saumur. .  . 7 83 97,339 
eee ed eet ed ee 515,452 

1, Of the first arrondissement, and of the whole de it, the 


ry rie is Angers, which is noticed in a separate arti [Ancers. 
the other towns named in this article the on given tn each 


y 

a hill between the Layon and the cE Port agai fide | 
from Angers, has 4927 inhabitants, who manufacture serge, han 
and brandy. Ponts-de-Cé, a town of 4000 inhabitants, 
stafids about 4 miles 8. from Angers, at the entrance of the Authion 
into the Loire. It takes its name from the series of bridges that 
+ tewtlenesedle Aeplbeme gree LS be seri islands. 
These bridges form one of the most important 8 of the Loire; 
ee ney te wa obutatn'100 arches 

including the causeway, being 3280 yards. 
The town consists merely of rows of houses built along the cause- 


The second arrondissement of Baugé, has for its chi 
i, which stands east of Angers, in 47° 32’ 32" N. lat., 0° 6’ 11" 
, 192 feet above the level of the sea, near the Couesnon, a 
the Authion, and has a tribunal of first instance, a college, 
and $147 inhabitants, who manufacture coarse woo linen, and 
articles of horn. The old castle built here by Foulques Nerra is well 


preserved, and forms now one of the finest hospitals in Maine. Beau- 
fort, si in an extremely fertile country on the right bank of 
the Loire, was formerly one of the most important towns of Anjou; 
but since the construction of the dyke along the Loire, on the summit 
of which the road from Tours to Angers runs and not as formerly 
through Beaufort, the town is much fallen from its former prosperity. 
It is however a well-built and still important town, with 5474 inhabit- 
ants, who manufacture sailcloth, zinc, leather, &c. There is also a 
considerable trade in corn, wine, oil, fruit, hemp, &c. Durtal, a town 
of 3452 inhabitants, is built at the foot and on the slope of a hill on 
the right bank of the Loire, which is here passed by a bridge of cut 
stone. There isa pretty chiteau, with two battlemented and machico- 
lated towers, on a hill near the town. Earthenware, tiles, bricks, and 
linen are manufactured here. Zongué, on the Lathan, a feeder of the 
Authion, a few miles 8. of Baugé, has 4287 inhabitants, who manu- 
facture oil and leather, and trade in cattle, leeches, and agricultural 
oe The leeches are found in a marsh lake traversed by the 
nD. 


8. The third arrondissement is named from its chief town Segré, 
which is situated in the north of the department, on the Oudon, a 
feeder of the Mayenne, and has a tribunal of first instance, and 2631 
inhabitants. Lion-d’ Angers, a well-built little town, near the junction 
of the Oudon with the Mayenne, has a population of 2732. Pouancé, 
in the north-western angle of the department, has iron-smelting forges 
and blast furnaces, and 2821 inhabitants. 

4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town, Beaupréau, stands 
on the Erve, a feeder of the Loire, 34 miles S.W. from Angers, and 
has a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 3448 inhabitants. There 
is a fine turreted chateau near the town. Leather, flannel and other 
woollen stuffs, and linen are manufactured. Chemillé, E.of Beaupréau, 
on a river called Ionne, is an old town with 4049 inhabitants, who 
manufacture linen of all kinds, calico, cotton-yarn, and paper. Cholet, 
or Chollet, a busy manufacturing town in the south of the depart- 
ment, stands on the Moine, and has a tribunal of commerce, a council 
of Prud’Hommes, a college, and 8413 inhabitants. The town was 
burnt in the Vendean war by the Vendeans and the Republicans; 
but it has been since rebuilt. It is famous for the manufacture of linen 
and B ecreinomye ort wach flannel, calico, cotton-yarn, and leather 
are made ; there is a brisk trade in these articles, and in cattle and 
agricultural produce. St.-/lorent-le-Vieil, a town of 2025 inhabitants, 
stands on a steep hill above the left bank of the Loire. 

5. In the fifth arrondissement of Saumur the chief town, Saumur, 
stands in a charming situation on the left bank of the Loire, in 
47° 15’ 34" N. lat., 0° 4’ 17" W. long., 252 feet above the level of the sea, 
at a distance of 28 miles by railroad W. from Tours, and has tribunals 
of first instance and of commerce, a college, and 12,608 inhabitants, 
A magnificent stone bridge, of 12 arches, 310} yards long, joins the 
town to an extensive suburb built on several islets in the river and 
along the dyke on its right bank. Saumur is built at the foot and 
on the slope of a hill, the summit of which is crowned by an old castle, . 
now used as an arsenal. The lower part of the town is well built, 
and extends along the river, which is lined with quays, The higher 
part of the town is irregularly built; the streets are ill laid out, and 
some of them very steep. The principal buildings, besides the 
castle, are the churches of St.-Pierre, Nantilly, and Notre-Dame-des- 
Ardilliers (the convent formerly attached to this church is now an 
hospital); and the town-hall. The splendid barracks of Saumur, 
which were built between the Loire and the Thouet, were destroyed 
by fire, May 8th, 1848, Other objects of notice at Saumur are the 
public library, the theatre, and the baths. There are several fine 
promenades ; the view from the castle over the valley of the Loire is 
very splendid. The environs of Saumur, along the left bank of the 
Loire, abound in druidical monuments. The chief industrial products 
are linen, cotton handkerchiefs, enamelled articles, beads, saltpetre, 
and leather. The line of steamers that ply between Nantes and 
Tours put in at Saumur. Doué, 8.W. of Saumur, is a well-built little 
town, with 2590 inhabitants, who trade in corn, linen, iron, and 
cattle. It possesses one of the finest fountains in France, both in an 
architectural point of view and on account of the abundance of its 
waters. ontevrault, in the south-eastern angle of the department, 
9 miles from Saumur, has a population of 3639. The town owes its 
existence to the famous abbey of Fontevrault, founded in 1099, of 
which the great church, a magnificent monument of the 12th century, 
and all the other buildings now remaining, have been converted into 
a central prison for eleven departments. The abbey possesses great 
interest for an Engli ; it contains the of the Norman 
kings of England and the Counts of Anjou. The tombs of Henry IL 
and his queen, Eleanor of Guienne, of Coour-de-Lion, and Elizabeth 
the Queen of John, alone have been saved from utter destruction. 

The department forms the see of the Bishop of Angers. It is 
included in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Angers, and belo: 
to the 15th Military Division, of which Nantes is head-quarters. It 
returns four members to the Legislative Body of the French empire. 
There are at Angers a diocesan seminary, a preparatory theological 
college, a secondary school of medicine, an endowed college, and 
a primary normal school ; and communal colleges at Baugé, Beaufort, 
Doué, and Saumur, The former University-Academy of Angers (like 
some others) is now suppressed and by recent legislation and a decree 
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of the emperor the be pe is now placed within the limit of the 
University Academy of Rennes, 2 ; 

(Dictionnaire de la France; Annuaire pour UAn 1853; Oficial 
Pa : 

TAIvE, the most northern of the United States of North America, 
extends between 43° and 47° 80’ N. lat., and between 66° 52’ and 
71° 6’ W. long. It is bounded E. by the British colony of New Bruns- 
wick; N N.W. by that of Lower Canada; W. by the state of 
New Hampshire; and 8, by the Atlantic Ocean. ‘The state, which is 
of very i form, has an area of about 35,000 square miles, or 
about 3600 square miles larger than that of Scotland. The population 
in 1850 was 538,169, or 16°66 to the square mile, The inhabitants 

ing all free, the federal representative population is the same as the 
entire population in 1850; this according to the present ratio of 
representation entitles the state to send 6 representatives to Congress, 
To the Senate, like each of the other states, Maine sends two members. 

Coastline, Surface—The coast-line extends in a straight line 230 
miles, but following its windings it is above 900 miles long. It is 
greatly broken, and in the north-eastern part is skirted by numerous 
islands, generally small, but some of considerable size, inhabited and 
cultivated. The southern portion, as far north as Casco Bay, is rather 
high, bat comparatively free from rocks and islands. Casco Bay 
extends from south-west to north-east 20 miles, with a mean width of 
five miles, and is landlocked by a chain of islands, the largest of which 
are the Great Gebrag and Sebascodegan. Along the bay are several 

harbours. So far the coast trends from south-south-west to 
north-north-east. Between Casco Bay and Penobscot Bay the coast of 
the mainland runs nearly east and west; but numerous long peninsulas 
stretch out from it southward into the sea, and are divided from each 
other by narrow and deep indentations, which form excellent harbours, 
These bays contain numerous small islands. Penobscot Bay extends 
from St. George’s Point (44° N, lat,) and the Fox Islands, thirty miles 
northward, to the mouth of the Penobscot River, nearly in a northern 
direction. It contains numerous wooded islands, some of which are 
considerable, as Long Island, which is fifteen miles long, and from two 
to three miles wide, Fox, Deer, and Haut islands, The remainder of 
the coast-line, from Penobscot Bay to Passamaquoddy Bay, resembles 
the coast west of Penobscot Bay, consisting of an alternation of pro- 
montories and indentations; but the promontories are commonly 
wider, and the inlets do not run so far into the mainland. The most 
extensive bays are Frenchman's Bay and Machias Bay. Frenchman's 
Bay is formed on the west side by the extensive island called Mount 
Desert Island. ‘The approach to this coast, which runs from the south 
of west to the north of east, is also rendered difficult by numerous 
rocks and small islands. Though the frost along this shore is very 
intense in winter, and the numerous islands favour the formation of 
ice, the harbours are commonly open all the year round, the strength 
of the tide, which rises from 24 to 40 feet, preventing their being 
closed up. 

The nies of the state is mostly hilly, except along the shore, 
which is flat and sandy; but it is only in the north-western and 
northern districts that the hills rise to any great altitude. This northern 
and north-western region is full of high hills and mountains, of which 
the highest, Mount adin, between the east and west branches of 
the Penobscot River, rises to 5380 feet. The other lofty heights are 
the Bald mountains west of Moosehead Lake, Mounts Saddleback, 
Abraham, and Bigelow, and the Sugar Loaf mountains on the west of 
the Walloostook. These hills and mountains, though mostly isolated, 
occupy perhaps one-fourth of the peggy and about as much is occupied 

the lakes. The lowest part of this region is probably from 600 to 
700 feet above the surface of the sea; and few settlements have been 
formed in it, except in the valley of the Androscoggin, at the southern 
extremity, where the hills are of moderate elevation. This region 
occupies more than one-fifth of the area of the state, 

Between this region and the coast is the hilly region, which is well 
drained by numerous rivers with-a rapid course, Swamps are here of 
rare occurrence and of moderate extent, except along the banks of the 
Matawamkeag, where they occupy a space fifty miles in 

Hydrography, Communications.—Maine is in every part abundantly 
provided with streams, rivulets, or lakes, It is estimated that above 
a tenth of the surface is covered with water, The rivers in the 
southern district have a short course. The principal are the Pisca- 
taqua [New Hamrsuine), the Saco, and the Presumscot, or Casco, The 
two latter rise on the southern and western declivity of the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire, the Saco running about 90 miles and 
the Presumscot about 60 miles, The Presumscot traverses a large lake 
called Sebago Pond, and falls into Casco Bay, a short distance north 
of Portland. In the northern part of the state is the Walloostook, or 
Main St. John, the chief branch of the St. John’s River. It rises in 
Somerset county, and flows at first north and then north-east to its 
confluence with the St. Francis at the northern boundary of the state. 
The united river, under the name of the St, John, flowing at first 
east and then south-east, forms the boundary of the state to 67° 49’ 
W. long., when it enters the province of New Brunswiok, to which 
the remainder of its course belongs. 

East of Casco Bay is a deep indentation which receives two consi- 
derable rivers, the an ay = and the Kennebec. The Androscoggin 
is formed by the confluence of two small streams in the north-eastern 


. 


part of New Hampshire, and enters Maine about 44° 15’ N. lat, It 
then flows for some distance in a generally eastern direction, but near 
the town of Jay turns south and afterwards south-east, when it passes 
over the Pejepskeag Falls, and joins the Kennebec at Merry Meeting 
Bay, 16 miles from the sea, The Kennebec rises in several branches 
on the eastern declivity of the mountain-range which separates Maine 
from Canada : these branches, some of which have a course of 40 miles, 
unite in Moose-Head Lake, a sheet of water about 30 miles long from 
north to south, with a breadth varying from 5 to 20 miles. From 
the south-western side of this lake the Kennebec issues in a large 
stream, and the general direction of the remainder of its course is to 
the south, but with considerable deviations to the west and east, until 
it reaches the mouth of the in, after a course of about 180 
miles. Though their courses are much obstructed by falls and shoals, 
both of these rivers are of great importance in the transportation of 
lumber, The tide ascends to Augusta, 50 miles from the sea; steamers 
of light draught and small vessels ascend to Augusta, Kennebec Bay, 


in which the Androscoggin and the Kennebec unite, stretches more 
than 20 miles farther south, being formed by the long peninsula of 
Phippsbury on the west, and by numerous islands on east, 

The upper branches of Penobscot River are numerous, All the 
waters which descend from the southern declivity of the land 
which forms the southern border of the St, Toln's River, be 1 
68° and 70° W. long., flow down to the Penobscot, The western or 
principal branch is formed by several mountain-streams uniting in 
Chesuncook Lake, from the southern extremity of which it 
flowing eastward to Pemadumcook Lake, after leaving which it unites 
with the north branch and the Matawamkeag, two large rivers which 
come from the north. The united stream flows in a south-western 
course to its junction with the Piscataquis River, a large stream which 
falls into it from the west. The remainder of its course is a little to 
the west of south, and it falls into Penobscot Bay after a course of 
about 300 miles, The tides reach up to Bangor, 60 miles from the 
sea. Penobscot River is more navigable than the other rivers of 
Maine, as no obstruction occurs for 20 miles above Bangor, except its 
rapid current, and it is much used for the transport of lumber. : 

From Penobscot Bay to that of peg a distance of 100 
miles along the margin of the ocean, no large river empties itself into 
the sea, The last remarkable river is the St. Croiz, or ic, which 
forms the boundary-line in this part between the United States of 
North America and the British colony of New Brunswick. Its farthest 
sources are a number of lakes, curving from north to east, and extending 
i length about 40 miles; they are known as the Grand or utnati- 
cook Lake, The river issuing from the last of this series of lakes rans 
southward until it unites with the outlet of another series called the 
Scoodic lakes, Hence its course is to the south-east, but with some 
considerable bends. It enters Passamaquoddy Bay after a course of 
about 100 miles, Passamaquoddy Bay is of a 7H7. eagles, 
extending upwards of 20 miles from the mouth of St, Croi fmt 
to Quoddy ‘oint ; on the side of Maine it forms a bay of considerable 
extent, called Kopscook Bay. 

The estuaries of the above rivers, with the deep inlets and har- 
bours, form the natural lines of communication belonging to the st&te. 
The only canal of any magnitude is the Cumberland and Oxford Canal, 
which connects Portland with Sebago Pond; it has 25 locks, and is 
204 miles long; but by an additional lock is connected with Saco 
River, and with Brandy and Long Ponds, giving a navigable length of 
over 50 miles. : : : 

The carriage-roads are generally well laid out and ‘well maintained. 
ze railways are ern <P or § ipl above 450 miles are — 
pleted, and a great addition is in progress or projected. 
most important completed Tine © the Grand Trunk, o: igi y called 
the Atlantic and St. Lawrence, which was finished in 1853, and forms 
a continuous line from Montreal in Canada to Portland in Casco Bay, 
Maine, a distance of 292 miles: of this railway the Maine 
149 miles long, Jo Saewa as the Portland District railway, has a 
branch from hamic Falls to Buckfield, 13 miles. Three other 
lines of railway meet or terminate at Portland ; the P: Saco, 
and Portsmouth, 52 miles long, which runs to Portsmouth, New 
orphan, and unites Portland with Boston; a connected line called 
the Portland and Kennebec, which is completed to Augusta, 60 miles, 
with a branch 9 miles long to Bath; and the York and Cumberland 
railway, which is open to Saco River, 18 miles, The other lines in 
this state are—the Androscoggin Junction, 20 miles, connecting 
Androscoggin and Livermore; the An in and Kennebeo, a 
broad-gauge line, from Danville to Waterville, 55 miles; the Bangor 
and Piscataqua, from Bangor to Old Town, 12 miles; the Calais and 
Baring, uniting the places so named, 6 miles; and the Franklin, from 
Machias Port to eae ye, 9 miles, 

Geology, Mineralogy, &c—The larger part of the rocks of the state 
is of the Igneous and Palwozoic formations. Igneous rocks, eruptive 
and metamorphic, occupy the greater part of the western and sou 
sides, and they appear in the Silurian districts about the middle of 
the state. Much of the north-western mountain m is granitic; 
Mount Kathadin and other of the loftier summits i neighbour- 
hood of Moosehead Lake, and the St, John River, are of granite; and 
it occurs largely about Augusta and elsewhere towards the south, 
Trap-dykes are very widely distributed, porphyries, mica, and talcose 
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whole centre of the state, except where broken through or 
transformed by intrusive rocks. The Lower Silurian series is here 
represented chiefly by strata of blue fossiliferous limestone and argil- 
Aistrits, inclading the valley ofthe Walloostook, and they lso appear 
districts, + ley of the Walloostook, an ey ap 
in detached portions quite across to Eastport, at the cuth-dackien 
corner of the state: these rocks are chiefly a light-gray limestone. In 
the most northern part of Maine the characteristic rocks are of the 
Devonian formation, consisting of strata of deep red-sandstone, which 
correspond to the old red-sandstone of Great Britain, crowning beds of 
schistose clay. Miocene and Pliocene strata, or the middle and upper 
series of the Tertiary formation, occur at Portland, Augusta, and 
elsewhere. Recent rocks are found in various places at the wstuaries 
of rivers and along the coast. Raised beaches are met with in several 


Gold is said to be found in the ttibutaries of the Penobscot and 
Moose rivers. Iron-ore of excellent quality is found in considerable 
quantities, Traces of bituminous coal, outlyers of the carboniferous® 
measures of New Brunswick probably, are said to have been discovered 
in the south-eastern districts between the Kennebec and St. Croix. 
Granite-limestone and marble of superior emg are largely quarried, 
as well for export to other states as for use in Maine. Lime is burnt 
e # § extent at Camden and Thomaston. There is a salt-spring 


schists, [Peecere ee soapstone, &c., abound. Lower Silurian strata 
2 ie 


Soil, Climate, and Bocgee peers the sea-coast, and from ten 
to twenty miles inland, the soil is of moderate fertility, and frequently 
intersected with sandy and sterile tracts; but beyond this on the 
soil improves, and produces plentiful crops of grain, flax, and hemp. 
Between the Penobscot and Kennebec rivers is a very fertile tract of 
country. The tract between the Penobscot and Passamaquoddy has 
a strong moist soil, and is known as the White-Pine Land, from the 
tree which most largely covers it. The mountain districts are chiefly 
available for grazing. 

The wittter is very severe. From the 1st of November to the lat 
of wa the ground is covered with snow, and the rivers and lakes 
with ice. The summer on the sea-shore is very hot. The thermometer 

mently rises to 90°, and sometimes to 100°; and the weather is 
subject to sudden and great changes. Vegetation comniences late ; 
the season of growth lasts from the middle of April to the middle of 
October, but growth is vigorous for little over three months, during 
which it makes rapid p Drought is frequent. The mean 
temperature is about 42°. Inthe year-the thermometer ordinarily 
ranges 116°; between 96° above and 20° below zero. In the interior 
of the cg Ay 9 the weather, though not so warm, is much more 
regular. climate is generally healthy. 

A very dense forest covered Maine in its natural state, and still 
spreads over the greater part of it. The forest-trees consist princi- 
pally of white pine, spruce, maple, beech, birch, white and gray oak, 
and constitute the principal wealth of the state, timber being its 
staple. The cultivated fields do not occupy one-twentieth part of the 
surface. Maize, which constitutes the principal food of the inhabit- 
ants, thrives well as far north as the valley of the Lower Penobscot 
River. Most other cereals are cultivated in this state. The fruit- 
trees of northern Europe thrive very well, especially pears and apples, 
as well as most of our vegetables, 

Cattle and hogs are numerous, and afford articles of exportation. 
Deer were formerly abundant; wolves, bears, beayers, foxes, and 
o—- still ‘Yt mys anan eee in fish, especially cod; 

vers and lakes are » especially salmon ; large trout 
are common in the lakes in the interior. ‘ x 

Manufactures, Commerce, &¢.—Maine is not to any great extent a 
manufacturing state; the chief branches of manufacture are cotton 
and woollen goods andiron. Very nearly half of the male population 
over 15 years of age (77,082 out of 162,711) are returned as employed 
in agriculture, while a very large number are occupied in the forests 
cu’ timber, in the numerous saw-mills on the rivers preparing the 
timber for market, and in various employments more or less connected 
with agriculture and the timber trade. 

The exports consist chiefly of the produce of the forests, as timber, 

, and po’ and of dried fish, beef, pork, and grain. 
For the year ending June 30th 1852 the value of the articles of 
domestic produce exported was 1,668,274 dollars; of foreign produce 
exported, 49,544 dollars; total, 1,717,818 dollars, The imports 
amounted in the same year to 1,094,977 dollars, of which 947,926 
dollars were in Atnerican vessels and 147,051 dollars in foreign vessels. 
The imports consist mostly of manufactured articles from Europe, 
and salt, iron, and dolotital produce from the West Indies, especially 
a larger amount of shipping than any 
nion except Massachusetts and New York: and a 
larger number of ships are now built in Maine than in any other 
state. In 1852 there were 354 vessels built in the state of the aggre- 
gate burden of 110,047 tons: of these 138 were ships, 63 brigs, 148 
schooners, and 5 bi and canal-bouts, 
Divisions, Towns, dc. 


—Maine is divided into 18 counties, oe 
is the political capital ; but Portland is the commercial metropolis and 
= town in the state. These, with the other more import- 


We notice below: the population is that of 1850, but it 


is proper to intimate that the term ‘town’ as used in Maine is eqttiva- 
lent to the English ‘township,’ and the Census Report does not 
discriminate the urban and rural population. 

Augusta, the capital, is built chiefly on the right bank of the 
Kennebec River, at the head of steam navigation, 43 miles from the 
sea, and 595 miles N.E. from Washington, in 44° 18’ N. lat., 69° 50’ 
W. long. : population, 8225. The town is regularly laid out, anda 
fine bridge 520 feet long connects the main part with that which lies on 
the left bank of the river. The principal buildings are the state-house, 
which stands a little south of the town, the county buildings, state 
lunatic asylum, United States arsenal, several churches, schools, &c. 
Steamers ply regularly to the principal North Atlantic ports, and the 
Portland and Kennebec railway terminates here. Four newspapers 
are published here weekly. 

Portland, the capital of Cumberland county, is the chief commercial 
city in Maine, and the third in importance in the New England states, 
It is finely situated on an elevated promontory on the south-west side 
of Casco Bay, 55 miles S.S.W. from Augusta: population, 20,815. 
The city is regularly laid out, and well built, especially in the more 
recent parts. The chief public buildings are the Wictntge, which 
includes the post-office, custom-house, and United States court-rooms; 
the city-hall; the old custom-house; 18 churches; numerous high 
and public schools ; an athenwum ; natural history society’s museum, 
&c. Portland is a place of considerable trade. The foreign commerce 
of the city is principally with Europe and the West Indies. The 
coasting-trade is chiefly with Boston, with which port there is regular, 
and during summer daily, steam-boat communication, The exports 
are lumber, ice, fish, provisions, &c. Portland Harbour is capacious, 
safe and well sheltered, has a good entrance, and is seldom obstructed 
by ice. Four lines of railway terminate at Portland, and afford ve 
complete facilities for communication with the neighbouring states an 
Canada, There is a very extensive manufactory of locomotives and 
railway-cars in the town. “Two daily and seven weekly newspapers 
are published here, 

Bangor, the capital of Penobscot county, occupies both banks of 
the Kenduskeag River, at its confluence with the Penobscot, at the 
head of steam navigation, 60 miles N.E. from Augusta: population, 
14,432, The harbour is spacious and deep, The chief trade is in 
timber. The town has good railway and steam-boat communication 
with the other leading towns of the state. A bridge 1320 feet long, 
across the Penobscot just above the city, connects Bangor with the 
manufacturing village of Orrington. Bath, on the right bank of the 
Kennebec, 12 miles from the sea, and 28 miles S. from Augusta, popu- 
lation 8020, is a busy sea-port and commercial town. The ship ing 
belonging to the town in 1850 amounted to 103,626 tons, of whic 
76,606 tons were en in the foreign trade. A branch of the 
Kennebec and Portland railway is carried to the town. Belfast is 
situated at the head of Belfast Bay, 30 miles from the sea, and 37 
miles E. by N. from Augusta: population, 5051. The harbour is 
capacious, deep enough for the largest vessels, and is rarely obstructed ' 
by ice. The town possesses a considerable trade in the export of 
lumber and fish. Ship-building is carried on to some extent. There 
is regular steam-boat communication with the bry agate ports, 
Brunswick, on the right bank and near the mouth of the Androscoggin, 
29 miles 8. by W. from Augusta: population, 4977. A large quantity 
of lumber is brought here for export, and there are extensive saw-mills 
both at Brunswick and at the village of Topsham, on the opposite side 
of the river. The two places are connected by a bridge, on which 
also passes the Portland and Kennebec railway. Bowdoin College and 
Medical School is situated at Brunswick. Camden, on the west side of 
Penobscot Bay, 36 miles E. by 8. from fs Vas: population 4005, pos- 
sesses a good harbour, is somewhat largely engaged in the coasting- 
trade, especially in the export of lime, fisheries, and te pe | 
Calais, on the right bank of the St.-Croix River, at the head of steam 
tion, 133 miles E.N.E. from Augusta: population, 4749. Calais 

of an upper and a lower village; to the lower vessels of con- 
siderable burden ascend, and there is an extensive trade in the 
p tion and sale of lumber. The upper and lower villages are 
connected with each other and with other parts of the state bya 
railway, and with the British territory by a bridge, which is carried 
across the St.-Croix below the lower falls of that river. Zastport, on 
Moose eg oe Passamaquoddy Bay, close to the British islands Campo 
Bello and Indian, 145 miles E.N.E. from Augusta: the Hy Age gd of 
the island, which is 4 miles long, and several smaller islands, is 4125, 
Eastport has a large lumber trade; and @ considerable business in the 
foreign and coasting trade, the cod and mackerel fisheries, and shi 
building. A United States garrison is maintained on the island, whic 
is the miost eastward portion of the territory of the United States, 
Gardiner, on the right bank of the Kennebec, at the confluence of the 
Cobbessecontee, 12 miles 8, by E. from Au : population, 6486, A 
great amonnt of water power is afforded by the rivers, and immense 
quantities of timber are sawn here, The Portland and Kennebec 
railway = through Gardiner, Hallowell, on the right bank 
of the Kennebec, 2 miles 8. from Augusta: population, 4769, 
The town is regularly laid-out, and contains some neat buildings, 
The town has an extensive coasting trade; the chief exports are 
lumber and te. Vessels drawing 9 feet of water can lie alo 
sige the wharfs. The Portland and Kennebec railway passes throug: 
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Hallowell. Saco, on the left: bank of the river Saco, 67 miles S.S.W, 
from Augusta, population of the township 5798, carries on a consider- 
able trade in the preparation of lumber for export, and has nine large 
cotton-factories, a woollen-mill, and other establishments, The town 
is united by a bridge with Biddeford on the opposite side of the 
river, and the two places are closely associated in business interests, 
The Portland, Saco, and Portsmouth railway places these towns in 
connection with the railway system of the state. Waldoboro, on the 
left bank of the Muscongus River, where it opens into Muscongus 
Bay, 30 miles 5.E. ied ay eee population, 4199. dca gn py 
are engaged principally in ship-building, the coasting-trade, and the 
cod and eh oxy x ool There are several mills and tanneries, 
Wells, on the coast, 80 miles S.W. by S. from Augusta: population, 
2945. The town carries on a rather considerable coasting-trade ; and 
has numerous mills, tanneries, &c. The Portland, Saco, and Ports- 
mouth railway has station here. Wiscassett, on the right bank of 
the Sheepscot River where it opens into Sheepscot Bay, 22 miles 
§SS.E. from Augusta: population, 2332. The town is well built, and 
contains the usual county buildings, churches, schools, &c. ey 
the foreign trade has somewhat declined, Wiscassett is still one of the 
most important sea-port towns in the state. York, on the coast, 
92 miles 8.W. from Augusta: population, 2980. The town is regu- 
larly laid out. Vessels of 250 tons can lie in the harbour. The 
coasting-trade and fisheries are the chief sources of employment. 

Government, Judicature, &c.—The constitution was framed and 
adopted in 1820 when Maine was admitted into the Union as an 
independent state. By the constitution the right of voting in all 
state elections is kek in every white male citizen 21 years of age, 
not being a pauper or under guardianship, who has resided for three 
months in the town for which he proposes to vote. The legislative 
body, elected annually, consists of a Senate of not less than 20 
nor more than 31 (at present 30) members, and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of not less than 100 nor more than 200 (at present 151) 
members. 

Maine was discovered by one of the Cabots in 1497. It was after- 
wards visited by the French, who called the southern part, west of the 
Kennebec River, Maine, and the eastern part Acadie. About 1635 
the English succeeded in making some settlements in the southern 
district. The first charter was proprietary, and granted in 1639 to 
Sir Ferdinand Gorges; but in 1652 Maine was united to Massachu- 
setts under the title of the county of Yorkshire. In 1676 Massachusetts 
bought the country from the family of the Gorges, and from that time 
it remained annexed to that state, but advanced slowly, on account of 
the constant disputes between the English and French, and the incur- 
sions of the native Indians. Its progress became more decided from 
1712, when England obtained full possession of it by the peace of 
Utrecht. After the declaration of independence Massachusetts 
op’ the attempts of the inhabitants to separate Maine from Mas- 
sachusetts; but in 1819 it gave permission to the freemen of Maine 
to decide this question; and the majority of votes being in favour 
% a separation, Maine became in 1820 an independent member of the 

(Statistical Gazetteer of the United States ; Darby, View of the United 
States ; Seventh Census of the United States ; American Almanac, 1854; 

» Geological Map of the United States, &c.) 

MAINTENON. [Evre-rt-Loree, 

MAINZ, Mentz, or Mayence, the Roman Moguntiacwm, the capital 
of the province of Rheinbessen, in the grand-duchy of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, is situated in one of the most beautiful and fertile parts of 
Germany, on the left bank of the Rhine, a little below the junction 
of the Maine with that river, on the slope of a hill, in 50° N, lat., 
8° 11’ E. long., and has about 31,000 inhabitants. It is connected, 

a bridge of boats over the Rhine, with the v of Kastel, or 
included in the system of fortifications, which render Mainz 

one of the strongest fortresses in Europe, and a chief bulwark of 
Germany against France. The town is connected by railways with 
Frankfort, heim, and Paris. The distance to Paris by railway 
through gh aap Forbach, and Nancy is 415 miles W. Besides 
the hillside the town occupies a long slip of land on the river 
bank. The extent of the fortifications, which were much enlarged by the 
French while the city was in their possession, including the citadel and 
other strong works, exclusive of Kastel, is two leagues and a half. 
Kastel, which is united with Mainz as an outwork, has very extensive 
fortifications, which consist of four strong forts besides the strongly 
fortified island of Petersau, including which latter the works are of 
extent than even those of Mainz itself. The inner works 

consist of 14 principal and 13 smaller bastions, On the land side there 
are four great gates with double drawbridges, and toward the river 
several gates. The Rhine runs from south to north, and the Maine 
from cast to west. About a mile above the junction of the two 
rivers is the village of Kostheim on the Maine, and a little farther up 


a bridge 
settlement of the affairs of Germany by the Congress of Vienna, 


garrison in time of peace consista of 6000 men. The mili vernor, 
who retains his post five years, is alternately an porchog psy 


Prussian general, This great fortress requires for its defence a 
garrison of 30,000 men, 

Mainz is on the whole an old-fashioned and ill-built town. The 
streets, with three or four exceptions, are narrow, crooked, and 
gloomy, though there are many ca a private houses and some 
fine public edifices, Of the 27 squares and market places the prin- 
cipal is the Parade, which is surrounded with avenues of trees, Of 
the 11 churches, of which only one is for Protestants, the most remark- 
able are the cathedral, the church of St. Ignatius, which is considered 
a model of beautiful ecclesiastical architecture, St. Peter's church, 
and St, Stephen’s. The cathedral, founded in the 12th century, is 
350 feet long, 140 feet wide, and has 14 altars and 20 chapels, It was 
much injured in the siege by the French in 1793, and under the govern- 
ment of Napoleon I. it was intended to pull it down, but it has since 
been paeek. Nothing however remains of the great treasures which 
it formerly possessed, or of its library, and even of the fine 
monuments have been destroyed. The other public edifices comprise 
the grand-ducal palace (formerly the house of the Teutonic order), 
the arsenal, the palaces of the commandant and of the vice-governor, 
the episcopal palace, the theatre, &e. A bronze statue of Gutenberg, 
the inventor of printing, and a native of Mainz, modelled by Thor- 
waldsen, and cast in Paris, was erected in an open space opposite the 
theatre in 1837, The expenses were paid by subscriptions from all 
parts of Europe, A gymnasium has taken the place of the former 
university, and there are several schools. The city library consists 
of above 90,000 volumes, and in the same building there are cabinets 
of medals and of natural history, a collection of philosophical and 
mechanical instruments, a gallery of pictures, and a collection of 
Roman antiquities found in the vicinity of the town, The Eichel- 
stein in the citadel is supposed to be a monument in honour of 
Drusus Germanicus, beotaar of the emperor Tiberius. Near the 
village of Zahlbach are the remains of an aqueduct said to have been 
built by the same Drusus, There are pleasant walks on the Rhine; 
the environs are very beautiful and the prospects over the surroundi 
country magnificent. Mainz is a free-port; it has manufactures 
tobacco, soap, leather, ‘glue, false pearls, musical instruments, por- 
celain, &c, The commerce in corn, wine, timber, and Sinise eae 
generally, is considerable, Steamers ply regularly to the chief towns 
on the Rhine. Two railroads run from Kassel, one east to 
am-Main, the other north to Wiesbaden. 

Mainz is supposed to have been originally a town of the Medio- 
matrici, who inhabited the left bank of the Rhine, and whose domi- 
nion ended in the year 72 3.c. In 13 3.c, Drusus founded the fortress 
of Magontiacum, or Maguntiacum, on the site on which Kastel now 
stands. The town which sprung up near it did not extend under the 
Romans to the Rhine. It was destroyed by the Vandals in 406, and 
lay in ruins for some centuries, till it was rebuilt by the kings of the 
Franks. A new and brilliant epoch in its history commenced with 
St. Bonifacius, the apostle of the Germans, who was bishop of Mainz. 
Some affirm that the bishopric of Mainz was founded by Crescens, 
a disciple of St Paul, who suffered martyrdom in A.D. 103, Others say 
that Bonifacius was its first bishop. In 1798 Mainz became the 
capital of the French department of Mont Tonnére; in 1816 it was 
ceded to the d-duke of Hesse. 

MAIO. [Care Vern Istannps.] 

MAIRE, LE, the name of a strait that lies in the Southern Atlantic 
Ocean, on the eastern shore of Tierra del Fuego, between Staten Island 
and King Charles’s Southland, along which it extends from Cape San 
Diego to Cape Good Success, This strait, which is situated in the 
route of vessels making for Cape Horn, is about 20 miles in 1] 2 
and width, It is free from rocks and shoals, but still some difficul 
are encountered in traversing it from the north, on account of the 
prevalence of western and south-western winds, and a strong current. 
which always sets through it from the south. Strait Le Maire was 
first traversed by the Dutchmen Le Maire and Schooten in 1616, from 
the former of whom it received its name. 

MAJORCA, the English name of the largest of the Balearic Islands, 
which the Spaniards call Mallorca, [Matiorca.] 

MAKARIEW. [Costroma. 

MALABAR, [Hrxpustan. 

MALACCA, a British settlement on the south-western coast of the 
Malay peninsula, between 2° and 8° N, lat., 102° and 103° E. long. 
It com the town of Malacca and a territory of about 1000 square 
miles, including the district of Naning, which is of some value for its 
tin-mines, The population is estimated at about 60,000. The surface 
is undulating, the hills are covered with trees, and the valleys 
swampy. e soil is pencil oer to tropical produce, but little 
of it is cultivated. Around the town of Malacca are extensive fields 
of rice, cultivated mostly by Malays. The other products are tin, 
sugar, Bago, per, nutmegs, rattans, and timber. Malacca, with 
Prince of Wales's Island and Singapore, since September, 1851, have 
formed a separate province of the East India Com 8 Py comand 
The revenue of Malacca for the year 1851-52 was 9,2761.; the expendi- 
ture for the same year was 7,620/. 

MALACCA, the capital of the British settlement of Malacca, is 
situated at the head of a small bay by the mouth of an inconsiderable 
river, in 2° 12° N. lat., 102° 16’ E. long. 
some appearance from the sea, The houses are mostly of stone, and_ 
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The town presents a hand- — 
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well built, and several of the streets are spacious and handsome. The 
principal public buildings are the town-house, court-house, jail, bar- 
racks, civil and military hospitals, and an Anglo-Chinese college. The 
pulation is about 16,000, mostly Malays and Chinese. There isa 
Fort on the south side of the river, and nearly opposite is a small 
island, between which and the mainland is secure anchorage for vessels 
drawing not more than 18 feet water. Owing toa bar at the mouth of 
the river, the small harbour close to the town is only accessible to boats. 

Malacca was built about 1250 by Sri Iscander Shah, king of the 
Malays. It was first visited by the Portuguese in 1507, and taken by 
Alfonzo Albuquerque in 1511. It was taken from the Portuguese by 
the Dutch in 1640. It was taken possession of by the British in 1795, 
‘was restored at the peace of Amiens, but was soon afterwards taken 

In 1814 the Dutch recovered possession of the place. Thetown 
and fort with their dependencies were finally ceded to the British by 
2 OG the government of the Netherlands, in March 1824, 

GA. [Granapa.] 

MALAHIDE. [Dvstin, County of. 

MALARN, LAKE OF. [Swepen. 

MALASIA, ¥ PENENSULA.] 

MALATIA iyah), a town in Asia Minor, about 38° 27’ N. lat., 
38° 20’ E. long., is built in a limestone plain on a small tributary of 
the Tokma-su, a feeder of the Euphrates, and contains only about 200 
houses. The Tokma-su flows about 6 miles to the north of Malatiyah, 
and joins the Euphrates at a considerable distance to the eastward. 
There is little or no wood near Malatiyah, so that in summer it is 
to all the violence of the sun’s rays. Formerly the inhabit- 
ants used to reside here during the winter, and in summer and autumn 
to retire to ee: but the Turkish pasha having for a long time 
previous to 1840 occupied Malatiyah as winter quarters, the inhabit- 
ants have been obliged to reside permanently at Aspuzi, and Malatiyah 
itself has sunk into a state of ruin and decay, although it is still we 
believe the seat of a Kaimakan. The town occupies the site of the 
ancient Melitene, of which parts of the walls and old gateways still 
remain. Melitene was originally a Roman camp ; from this a city sprung 
up, which became the capital of the Cappadocian province of Melitene. 

rovince which gave name to the town was so designated from 
the Melas, the ancient name of the Tokma-su. According to Mr. 
Brandt, who visited Malatiyah in 1835 at a time when it was deserted, 
the population then at Aspuzi numbered 2800 Turkish and 1123 
Armenian families. About six miles south of Malatiyah is the town or 
village of Aspézi, the oy compe of which is subjected to a refined 
system of irrigation (an heirloom of remote antiquity), and is covered 
with verdant and shady gardens, Since the inhabitants of Malatiyah 
have taken up their abode peels, at Aspuzi a bazaar has sprung 
up at the latter place, and all the comforts and conveniences of a 
town are to be found. Malatiyah is about 2780 feet and Aspuzi about 
2980 feet above the level of the sea; both places are very hot in 
summer and have a low temperature in winter. Malatiyah derives its 
importance only from its being situated on the { caravan-road 
which leads from Sivas to Diar-bekr and Mosul, and from being one 
of the places to which the Kurds resort for the purpose of trade. 
(London ical Journal, vols. vi. and x.) 

MALAY PENINSULA constitutes the most southern extremity of 
the continent of Asia, extending between the Gulf of Bengal and the 
Straits of Malacca on the west, and the Gulf of Siam and the Chinese 
Sea on theeast. It is united to the continent at its northern extremity. 
Its most southern points form the northern shore of the Strait of Singa- 
pore. Kwi Point, in the Gulf of Siam, and the mouth of the Tenas- 
serim River, which enters the Gulf of Bengal, may be considered as 
constituting its northern boundary ; they are situated near 12° N. lat. 
os Burus, the most southern promontory of Asia, in 1° 15’ N. lat., 

Cape Romania, in 1° 17’ N, lat. constitute the two extremities of 
the Strait of Singapore. The peninsula lies between 98° and 104° 
E. long. It is 750 miles long, with a width varying between 60 and 
180 miles. Its surface may cover an area of about 80,600 square miles. 

The peni is traversed by a mountain range, which is a continua- 
tion of the Samroiyet (that is, three hundred peaks) Mountains, which 
between 12° and 14° N, lat. separate the valley of the Tenasserim 
River from the streams which fall into the Gulf of Siam. This chain, 
which in this part rises in numerous peaks to the elevation of 3000 
feet, sinks lower south of Kwi Point, where it traverses the isthmus 
of KYah, or Kraw, the narrowest part of the peninsula, between 8° and 
12° N. lat. The mountain range on this ine isthmus, though of 
moderate elevation, occupies together with its offsets the whole 
country from one sea to the other, except at its southern extremity, 
where an extensive tract of alluvial load, inclosing the Bay of Chai-ya, 
occurs on the shore of the Gulf of Siam. 

The isthmus of Krah lies due north and south. At its southern 
extremity, between 8° and 9’ N. lat., the Malay Peninsula turns to the 
south-east, and preserves this direction to its most southern point. 
Between 6° 30’ and 8° N. lat. the mountains seem to be higher than 
on the isthmus, but this fact is not established, as no European has 
ever traversed this country. The tract between 5° and 6° 30’ N. lat., 

to be the highest part of the mountain range, the peak of Titch 

te the town of Queda, rising, ig to Crawfurd, to 

) feet. The mountains in this pa occupy the greatest part of 
the country, leaving only a low level tract, about seven or eight miles 
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in width, along the Gulf of Bengal, which is swampy and mostly 
covered with jungle, but when cultivated yields rich crops of rice and 
paddy. On the eastern coast the level tracts are probably more exten- 
sive, but the offsets of the mountains in some parts approach near the 
sea-shore, as Cape Patani and Rocky Point. 

South of 5° N, lat. is the widest part of the peninsula. The interior 
or mountain region of this part is little known, but it is certain that 
it is less elevated than the country farther north, and the summits of 
the hills are more rounded. The level tract along the Strait of 
Malacca widens considerably, being about 18 miles in breadth north 
of 4° N. lat., and more than 20 miles in breadth south of that parallel; 
but along the sea-shore a few isolated hills rise to a moderate height, 
as Rachado Point and others. The range forming the water-shed 
between the rivers which fall into the Strait of Malacca and the 
Chinese Sea does not occupy the centre of the peninsula, but is nearer 
the western than the eastern shores. The level country along the 
Chinese Sea is also, so far as is known, much more extensive near the 
town of Pahang, and contains a lake called Braugh, 50 miles in 
circumference. On the eastern boundary of the district of Malacca is 
an elevated summit, the Gunong Leadang of the natives, and Mount 
Ophir of the Portuguese, whose summit is estimated to be 4000 feet 
high. Proceeding farther south, the mountains subside into hills; 
but even along the Old Strait, which divides the island of Singapore 
from the continent, the country presents a rocky and elevated shore, 
and its surface is strongly undulating, though it can hardly be called 
hilly. Towards this extremity the level country along the Strait of 
Malacca and the Chinese Sea is of inconsiderable width. 

The comparatively small width of this peninsula and the dispo- 
sition of the mountain range prevent the formation of considerable 
rivers. The largest which are known are the Muar River, which 
forms the southern boundary of the district of Malacca and falls.into 
the strait of that name, and the Pahang River on the eastern side of 
the peninsula. Both rivers are navigable before they issue from the 
mountains, and are separated by a portage of not more than 300 yards. 
The Pahang River flows 200 miles under the name of Suruting, and 
falls into the Lake of Braugh, from which it issues under the name 
of the Braugh River, but soon takes that of Pahang River. At its 
mouth, near Pahang, are four large islands, planted with cocoa-nut 
and palm-trees. It is probable that there are other rivers, navigable 
at least for a considerable extent, but they are not known. The 
number of small rivers is very great, and there probably is no country 
better watered than this peninsula. 

The climate differs on the eastern and western sides of the penin- 
sula. The eastern resembles the coast of Coromandel and of Cochin 
China proper, as the mountain range interrupts the clouds brought 
by the south-west monsoon, during which period the dry season 
prevails. But the country is exposed to the full effects of the north- 
east monsoon, and the wet season commences in the beginning of 
November and continues till March, The northern part of the 
western coast is exposed to the south-west monsoon, and in climate. 
resembles Aracan, having its rainy season in our summer, and its 

season in our winter. The southern portion of the western coast 
iffers in climate from all other countries in Southern Asia. It con- 
stitutes the eastern side of a large valley, running from north-west to 
south-east, in the centre of which the Strait of Malacca extends like 
a large river. On the north-east this valley is sheltered by the 
mountain range which traverses the peninsula in its whole length, 
and on the south-west by the mountain chain which traverses the 
island of Sumatra. Thus this country, as well as the low eastern 
coast of Sumatra, is perfectly sheltered against both monsoons, the 
north-eastern and the south-western. Accordingly the regular suc- 
cession of dry and wet seasons is unknown. Showers of rain in 
every month of the year, but more abundantly in our summer. 
They moderate the heat of the atmosphere, and maintain a vigorous 
vegetation. No gales are known to occur, and no winds except the 
sea and land breezes, The heat is not so insupportable as in other 
countries near the equator; and though during the day the sandy 
shores are heated to a great degree, the air is cooled sufficiently 
during the night. The range of the thermometer amounts hardly to 
10° or 12° in the whole year. 

The soil is composed of a tough red clay, or of a black earth 
similar to pest in many places it yields rich crops of rice. Besides 
rice the inhabitants live on plantains and some other vegetables; also 
on fruits, in which this country, especially towards the south, sur- 
passes all other countries. The cultivated fruits are chiefly pine- 
apples, mangosteens, durion, shaddocks, and oranges, The country is 
generally covered with high trees, even on part of the mountains, but 
the teak-tree does not occur, The variety of trees and plants is very 
great. Rattans are exported in great numbers, Among the miscel- 
laneous products of the peninsula are comprised bamboo, areca-palm, 
sago, caoutchouc and many other yaluable gums and resins, drugs, 
nutmegs, cloves, cinnamon, tobacco, coffee, sugar, cotton, indigo, &e. 
Boral and horns are exported; grain is imported from Sumatra and 

n 

Cattle are few in number, but buffaloes abound. No sheep are 
kept; hogs and fowls are plentiful. In the uncultivated tracts and 
woods tigers, 1 ds, and rhi roses are frequently met with, and 
sometimes elephants. Among birds the swallow, Fa makes the 
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edible nest, is the most remarkable, Fish is extremely plentiful, and 
constitutes one of the most common articles of food. 

The most important articles of commerce are from the mineral 
kingdom. Gold is found in all the rivers, and also got from mines. 
A sufficient quantity of this metal is collected to justify the name of 
Chersonesus Aurea, or the Golden Chersonese, which the ancients gave 
to this country. Tin is still more abundant, and seems to occur in 
the whole range from the isthmus of Krah to the southern extremity, 
but not in the Samroiyet range, north of the isthmus. Part goes to 
Pulo Penang, Malacca, and Singapore: part is exported from the 
harbours on the Gulf of Siam to China. Other metals are not noticed. 

The bulk of the population consists of Siamese and of Malays. 
The former occupy the isthmus of Krah and the districts north of 
6° 40’ N. lat, wee | the latter the remainder of the peninsula. The 
Malays of this country have not attained that degree of civilisation 
which is found among the inhabitants of Sumatra and Java. They 
show little industry in cultivating the ground, and still less in the 
mechanical arts. Their principal occupation is fishing. The language 
of these nations is different. The Malay race and language seem to 
have spread over all the islands of the eastern seas from Madagascar 
to Easter Island ; but the great body of the race inhabits the larger 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, which is from this circumstance 
sometimes called Malasia—a name which comprises Borneo, Celebes, 
the Moluccas, the Philippines, the Sunda Isles, &c. In person the 
Malays are short and robust, height about 5 feet 2 inches, face round, 
complexion generally brown, mouth wide, teeth remarkably fine, eyes 
small and black, hair long, coarse, and black. The Malays of Java 
are the most advanced in civilisation. They are acquainted with 
agriculture and some mechanical arts, have made some progress in 
medicine and music, and are devotedly fond of commerce and navi- 
gation, and not a little addicted to piracy. Most of the Malay tribes 
are Mohammedans. 

In the interior there are two other nations: the Jakong, or Benua, 
inhabit some wooded plains towards the southern extremity of the 
peninsula; they are of a copper-colour, their hair is straight, and 
their features resemble those of the Malays. They have no fixed 
habitations, and live by the produce of the chace. In the interior, 
between 6° and 8°, live the Samangs, who seem to belong to the native 
Australian race. They resemble the African negroes in their features, 
and have woolly hair. In stature however they are much shorter, 
their average height not exceeding 4 feet 8 inches, They have no 
fixed habitations, they live in the forests and mountains on the produce 
of the chace, and eat every kind of animal food, even reptiles, They 
are extremely timid, and have little intercourse with their neighbours. 
The whole of the Malay peninsula is thinly inhabited, and many 
extensive districts in the interior are unpeopled. The whole popula- 
tion perhaps does not exceed 1,000,000. . 

The northern part of the peninsula, as far south as the Bay of 
Chai-ya, is immediately subject to the King of Siam. On that bay 
are two harbours, called Chai-ya and Bandon, and on the opposite 
western coast is the harbour of Phunga, or Pongo, from which a com- 
mercial road traverses the peninsula to Chai-ya and Bandon. The 
produce of the island of Junk Seylon, or Salanga, and also European 
goods, are transported from Phunga across the isthmus to Bandon 
and Chai-ya, and thence shipped to Bangkok. From the island of Kos 
Sammi, or Pulo Carnam, the Chinese fetch cotton and edible nests; 
10 or 15 junks arrive annually for that Be. 

That portion of the which thes ween the bay of Chai-ya 
and Cape Patani is partly governed by Malay sovereigns, dependent 
on the King of Siam, and partly belongs immediately to Siam. The 
town of Ligar is said to have 5000 inhabitants, Malays, Chinese, and 
Siamese. <A few Chinese junks arrive annually here for cotton, tin, 
pepper, and rattans. The same articles, and in addition to them 
sapan-wood, are ex from the towns of Talung and Sungora, 
which lie opposite the mountainous but fertile island of jem. 
A road begins at Talung which crosses the peninsula to the small 
town of Trang, and is passable for elephanta. Patani is the most 
southern of the small kingdoms subject to Siam. It is more fertile 
and productive than the other Malay states. Its capital was once 
much visited by vessels from Hindustan in their v to Siam, 
Cochin China, and China, but at present it is rarely resorted to. It has 
intercourse with Singapore; it exports much rice, salt, and a little tin. 

The kingdoms of Calantan and Tringano on the eastern, and that 
of Queda on the western side of the peninsula are only nominall: 
dependent on Siam, and their commercial produce,’consisting of gold, 
tin, and pepper is brought to Singapore. Tringano, situated at the 
mouth of the little river Tringano, seems to be a considerable place. 
From Queda a commercial road, passable for elephants, leads across 
the peninsula to Sungora; this road is much frequented. Another 
communication connects the mouth of the river Muda in Queda 
with the town of Patani. For « considerable distance the goods are 
conveyed in boats on the river, but still this road is not much 
frequented. The British colony of Pulo Penang, or Prince of Wales 
Island, is partly situated within the kingdom of Queda, (Pexano.] 
The town of Queda is a small viens. The commerce was former 


considerable, but has been nearly destroyed the establishment on 
Prince of Wales Island. A few miles Titus up io shaman aaah 
princes. 


populous place, and the favourite residence of the 


The southern ries Ew peninsula is divided between the 
fag ers ok and Johore on the eastern side, that of Rumbowe 
in the interior, an 
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ee of the 


re also some rich tin-mines 
hado. The islands 1 


in 
the towns of Malacca and Pahang there is a communication, which 
is much favoured by the water-carriage on the river Surating, a branch 


of the Pahang River, and also on the Pahang. 
(Marsden, History of Sumatra; Cra i to Siam and 
Cochin China ; yson, Journal of a Mission to Siam and Hué ; 


and Notices of the Indian Archipelago, &., collected by J. H, Moor, 
Singapore, 1837.) 
MALDON, Essex, 


one of whom is mayor; 
Parliament. The livings are in the archdeaconry 
of Rochester. Maldon Poor-Law Union contains $2 parishes 

townships, with an area of 81,260 acres, and a population in 1851 of 


22,138. 
The town of Maldon consists chiefly of two principal at 
with gas, The town-hall is 


held. The market-day is Thursday. 
er in a Bs ing Sa nite os There are malt-ho 
reweries,-boat-| 8, -lofts, cooperages, soap-works, an 
iron-foundries; and on the Blackwater extensive salt-works, and 
fisheries, The haven is convenient, and vessels of 200 tons burden 
can come up to the town at spring tides. The number and ton- 
nage of vessels registered as belonging to the port on December 31st 
1853 were as follows:—Under 50 tons 111, tonnage 3196; above 50 
tons 48, tonnage 4741. During 1853 there entered the port Coal, 
vessels, tonnage 76,273 ; and cleared 1141 vessels, tonnage 47,104. 
iron, corn, &c., are brought into the port in considerable quantities, _ 
MALEDIVA ISLA (the Maldives) lie in the Indian 
and extend between 72° 48’to 73° 48’ E. long., and from 7° 6’ N. lat, 
to 0° 40’ S. lat., or nearly 550 miles. They consist of several groups, 
or Atolls, surrounded by coral reefs, all of which however are not 
continuous. The most northern Atoll is about 350 miles from Cape 
Comorin, the nearest point of Hindustan. The name is derived from 
the language of Malabar, in which the Sanscrit Dwipa, ‘an island,’ is 
corrupted into Diva, and from the name of the largest of these islands, 
which is called Mali. Ad 
The sovereign of these islands styles himself Sultan of the Thirteen 
Atolls and Twelve Thousand Islands, but the actual number of these 
islands is probably more than treble or fourfold this number. They 
are inclosed and protected from the sea, which during the south-west 
monsoon is violently agitated, by narrow strips of coral-reefs, which 


surround them like a wall, rotecting wall is either circular or 
oblong, and contains which constitute convenient passages for 
vessels or boats to enter. number of these coral-reefs is fourteen, 


thirteen of which are situated to the north of the equator, They lie 
on a long sand-bank, to the edge of which their outer sides extend, 
and eo them there are no soundings, The channels which divide 
these Atolls, or Atollons (for so they are called), are in some places 
deep and safe. Fine | are passed by the vessels which are bound to 
Ceylon or the Bay of Bengal, the Malediva Islands iying across the 
direct route to these places. Two of these navigable channels are 
south of the equator: the Addon, or south channel, and the Equatorial 
Channel, which are south and north of the island of Addon ye 
North of the equator are first, the One anda Half Degree 

the widest and safest of all these channels, and frequently used by 
ships | etre eastward in the wi monsoon ; the Colloman- 
dous Channel, and the Cardiva Channel, 


have been much frequented two centuries 
tated by storms, and there are 
always soundings in 20 or 30 fathoms of water. The islands are 
-wall, the central part of 
are all small ; 
are 
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are mere narrow strips, 50 or 100 yards broad, forming a circle, 
whi incloses a lower tract, filled up with broken coral-rocks, aud 
dry at spring-tides. Within this ring there is sometimes a considerable 
depth or 


are not inhabited. f ( 
the islands are covered with a thick impenetrable jungle, among 
which there are many fine large trees, as the Indian banyan fig-tree, 
the candoo-tree, the breadfruit-tree, and others. The bamboo grows 
on some islands, but is scarce. On some of the islands are small 
ions of Indian corn and sugar-cane. <A little cotton is grown, 
which a small quantity of cloth is made, Two kinds of millet 
are cultivated. The inhabitants live mostly on fish and the cocoa-nut 
palms, which are cultivated with care. A few cattle are found 
only on the Mali or Maldiva Atoll, but there are no sheep or 
The common fowl is very abundant, A few cats are kept to 
the houses clear of rats and mice, which are very numerous. 
The ‘ flying fox,’ as it is called in India, a large species of bat, is very 
common. Fish is very abundant, and sharks are common and dangerous, 
Turtle arecommon, Cowries are collected and exported to a great 
amount. 


_ The inhabitants are Mohammedans. Two languages are in use 
them—the common, which seems to be peculiar to the peopl e, 
and Arabic, as a learned language. They have also a p ar 


alphabet, which is written from right to left, and the vowels are indi- 
cated by points, as in Arabic, The whole population may amount to 
between 150,000 and 200,000. They are governed by a chief called 
sultan, who sends annual presents to the British governor of Ceylon, 
receiving others in return, He resides on the Mali or Maldiva Atoll, 
which contains the of the islands, called Mali; its circum- 
ference is about 7 miles. Spoken of collectively as a kingdom the 
Maldives are called by the natives ‘Male-Rague.’ 

The inhabitants bring cowries, coir, cocoa-nut oil, turtle-shell, salt- 
fish, rope-mats, and some smaller articles to Bengal, Sumatra, and 
elsewhtre, whence they import rice, , silk-stuffs, broadcloth, 


hardware, and tobacco, They arrive at ta in June or July with 
the south-western monsoon, and depart from that place in the middle 
of December with the north-east monsoon. 


Geographical Journal.) 

MALLING, TOWN, or T MALLING, Kent, a small town, 
formerly a market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the 
oe West Malling, is situated in 51° 17’ N, lat., 1° 23’ E. long., 

i 9 miles W. from Maidstone, and about 29 miles 8.E. from 
London. The population of the parish in 1851 was 2021. The 
living is a vi in the archdeaconry of Maidstone and diocese of 
Canterbury. Poor-Law Union contains 22 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 43,305 acres, and a population in 1851 of 


A Benedictine monastery was founded at Malling at a very early 
date. ianpgeee of the conventual buildings still remain, especially 
a west end of the church, which is a fine specimen of 

orman architecture. The parish church is a spacious and handsome 
building, with a Norman tower at the west end. A parochiat school 
partly supported by endowment. There is a savings bank. Fairs 
are held in August, September, and October: the principal fair, that 
in September, is chiefly for horses. .Numerous remains of moats and 
encam its, probably Roman, exist in the neighbourhood. 

RCA, or MAJORCA, the largest of the Balearic Islands, is 
situated in the Mediterranean, off the eastern coast of Spain, to which 
kingdom it belongs. It lies between 39° 20’ and 39° 57’ N. lat., 2° 20’ 
and 3° 30’ E. long., about 110 miles from the coast of Catalufia, and 
120 miles from that of Valencia. It is nearly 60 miles long from east 
to west, and in some parts 40 miles broad from north to south. The 
circumference is 143 miles, ‘he area is about 1410 square miles. 
population is about 182,000. 

general surface of the country is hilly. On the north-west 
mountain range crosses the island, the highest summit of which, 
de Torellas, is above 4500 feet high. Another range of lofty 
to this, through the heart of the island, and high 
y parts border on the coast. The eastern and southern 
e most level. Some of the plains are liable to be inun- 
pees rains, on which account they are generally 

. Near Campos on the south, and near Alcudia 

of the island, are marshy tracts which te malaria 
ous extent. The general aspect of the country is 

'y beautiful and picturesque. The roads in the interior are 
Very rugged and stony, and are traversed only by mules, which form 
the ordinary mode of conveyance, and by carts of clumsy and primitive 


__ The climate of Mallorca is delightful; the winters being mild, 
Mhough cocasionslly stormy, and the heats of summer beitiy tesapered 
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by the sea-breezes and the vicinity of the mountains. The extreme 
fertility of the soil is mentioned by Strabo. Firs, holm-oaks, and 
wild olives, adorn the slopes, and often cover the summits of the 
higher mountains ; lavender, rosemary, thyme, marjoram, saffron, and 
roses, perfume the air; and the valleys and level tracts produce some 
corn and wine, oil, and fruit in abundance. The date-palm and the 
plantain attain their full size, though seldom yielding fruit, The 
valley most famed for beauty and fertility is that of Soler, 11 or 12 
miles in circumference, abounding in orchards of orange and lemon 
trees, and hemmed in by mountains luxuriantly clothed with wood. 

Three rivers of no great size fall into the sea on the southern coast. 
One of these enters the sea beneath the ramparts of Palma. It is 
almost dry in summer, but in the rainy season itis very full and 
impetuous, Two other small rivers reach the sea between Cabo 
Blanco and Cabo Salinas, Small streams are very numerous. 

Mallorca produces wheat, barley, and oats; wines of excellent 
quality ; olive-oil in large quantities ; hops, vegetables, fruits, particu- 
larly melons, oranges, and citrons, all of superior flavour; honey, 
hemp, wool, and a little silk. Mules and asses, sheep, goats, horned 
cattle, and pigs are bred in considerable numbers; poultry and game 
are abundant, Olive-oil, wine, brandy, fruits, saffron, flax, and hemp 
are exported. The imports are corn, salt-beef, iron, hardware, sugar, 
coffee, spices, tobacco, rice, cutlery, and other made goods, and 
articles of clothing. With the exception of a few foxes and hawks 
the island is free from beasts and birds of prey. * 

The geology of Mallorea is but imperfectly known. Granite and por- 
phyry are said to be found, but the generality of the rocks are of second- 
ary or tertiary formation. There is slate, fine marble of various colours, 
with abundance of sandstone, freestone, and chalk. Salt is procured 
by the evaporation of sea-water in the low grounds about Campos, 

The manufactures of Mallorca are linen-cloths (coarse and fine), 
silk-stufis, and woollen goods, as tapestry, blankets, sashes, and corded 
stuffs, Brooms and baskets are made of the leaves of the palm, 

Palma, a city, is the capital of theisland. It was one of the two prin- 
cipal towns in the time of Strabo, and is on the south-east of the island, 
pieturesquely situated on a slope in the bight of a deep bay, 10 or 12 
miles wide, formed by the capes Blanco and Cala Figuera. The popu- 
lation in 1845 was 40,514. The city, though walled and fortified, 
could not sustain a regular siege. The streets are in some parts 
narrow and mean, in others wide and regular; the houses are large 
and without external ornament, mostly in the Moorish style of archi- 
tecture, and some are built of marble, Palma is the see of a bishop, 
who is a suffragan of Valencia. The cathedral, a large gothic edifice 
of much simple beauty, was built in the beginning of the 13th century 
by James of Aragon, surnamed the Conqueror, who is interred within 
its walls, Attached to the cathedral is a spire of such remarkable 
delicacy and airiness that it has received the name of the Angel's 
Tower. There are many other religious edifices in Palma, five parish 
churches, and numerous buildings which belonged to the conventual 
establishments, together with several hospitals and two colleges. 
Ferdinand V. founded a university here in 1483. The other public 
buildings are—the episcopal palace; the royal palace, a very ancient 
edifice, the residence of the captain-general or governor of the island, 
com ing also an arsenal, a magazine, and a prison; the town- 
hall; and the house of contractation, or of mercantile assembly and 
judicature, a gothic edifice of remarkable beauty. Palma, though in 
the 13th century one of the chief markets of Europe, has now com- 
paratively but little commerce. Its port is small, and will only admit 
vessels of little draught. Within and without the city are to be seen 
numerous evidences of the superior size, population, and commercial 
importance of Palma in past ages, 

he other principal towns of Mallorca are the following :—Alcudia, 
on the’ north-east coast, on a neck of land between the two bays of 
Aleudia and Pollenza, stands on a rising ground, and is fortified with 
ancient walls of great height, Some centuries ago it was a large and 
flourishing city, but is now in a state of decay, with a population of 
1000. Arta, in the northern part of the island, on a range of 
which extend eastward to Cape Para: population 4000, who 
manufacture coarse linens and woollens, and are employed in fishing. 
Liumayor, 17 miles E.8,E. from Palma, is well built, and has manu- 
factures of woollens and linens: population, 7112, Managor, 30 
miles E, from Palma, stands in a fertile plain. It is the see of a bishop. 
The population in 1845 was 9642. Pollenza (the Pollentia of Strabo), 
28 miles N.E, from Palma, stands 2 miles W. from the Bay of Pollenza. 
The bay is large and well sheltered. The town contains a handsome 
church, and has manufactures of black woollen cloth: the population 
in 1845 was 6402. There are several other towns of smaller size, and 
numerous villages. 

Castilian is spoken by the upper and middle classes, but the 
language of the lower orders is a mixed dialect of Castilian, Catalonian, 
and Arabic, 

A sketch of the history of these islands is given in the article 
Baxeario Istanps, 

(Strabo, 167, Oasanb.; Mariana, Historia General de Espana ; 
Laborde, /tinéraire Descriptif de V Espagne ; Dalmeto and Mut, /istory 
of the Balearic Kingdom; St. Sauveur, Travels through the Balearic 
and Pithiusian Islands ; M: ‘or, Commercial Statistics.) — 

MALLOW, county of Cork, Ireland, a market-town, parliamentary 
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borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the river 
Blackwater, in 52° 8’ N. lat., 8°38’ W. long.; distant 19} miles N.N.W. 
from Cork by railway, and 209 miles by road; 145 miles 8.W. from 
Dublin by railway, and 1504 miles by road. The borough returns 
one member to the Imperial Parliament. The population in 1851 
was 5436, besides 2084 inmates of the workhouse. llow Poor-Law 
Union comprises 21 electoral divisions, with an area of 154,358 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 42,145. The suburb of Ballydaheen, on 
the right bank of the river, is connected with the town by a bridge of 
15 arches, ‘The principal part of the town lies on the left bank of the 
Blackwater, and consists of one leading street, with a number of 
smaller streets on either side. Many of the houses in the main street 
are well built, and some ofa superior description stand at the west end. 
‘The town is lighted with gas and paved. Besides the parish church, a 
handsome edifice built in 1820, there are chapels for Roman Catholics, 
Independents, and Methodists; two National schools; a reading room, 
a public library; a neat’ spa-house, court-house, barrack, bridewell, 
infirmary, fever hospital, and Union workhouse, Saltworks, tanneries, 
and a brewery are in the town. ‘There is a considerable resort of 
visitors to the mineral spring. Quarter- and petty-sessions are held 
in the town. Fairs are held five times a year. The market days are 
Tuesday and Friday. The Circular Drive, a road 5 miles in length, 
affords an agreeable view of the highly-improved environs on both 
sides of the river. The beautiful demesne of Mallow Castle, extending 
a mile below the town on the left bank of the river, contains besides 
the modern mansion, the ruins of the old castle of Mallow, which was 
erected by the Earl of Desmond. ‘ 

MALMAISON. ([Srnve-er-Oise.] 

MALMESBURY, Wiltshire, a market-town, parliamentary borough, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Malmesbury, is 
situated in 51° 35’ N. lat., 2° 4’ W. long., distant 20 miles N. by W. 
from Devizes, and 96 miles W. by N. from London by road. The 

pulation of the parliamentary borough in 1851 was 6998. The 
te tery is governed by an alderman chosen annually by the 12 capital 
bu and returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. The 
living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Bristol and diocese-of Glou- 
cester and Bristol. Malmesbury Poor-Law Union contains 25 parishes 
and townships, with an area of 59,343 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 14,907. 

Malmesbury is a very ancient town. According to the ‘ Chronicles 
of the Kings of England,’ by William, a monk of Malmesbury in the 
11th century, a monastery was founded here before 670. The abbey 
suffered from the Danish invasions in the 9th and 10th centuries, when 
the town was twice burnt; but it recovered, and became one of the 
most important monasteries in the west of England. The abbot was 
mitred in the reign of Edward III. The borough appears to have had 
a charter as early as the reign of Athelstan. In the reign of Stephen 
a castle was built here, and the town was walled by Roger, bishop of 
Sarum, who was however obliged to surrender the castle to the king. 
In 1152, the town and castle were taken by Prince Henry, afterwards 
Henry IU. In the civil war of Charles I. the Royalists had a garrison 
here, which was driven out by Sir William Waller, at the head of a 

liamentary army, March, 1643. The Royalists recovered the place, 

ut it was again taken by the Parliamentarians, who stormed it in 

1645. The cloth-trade flourished in the middle ages, according to the 

testimony of Leland, who says that 3000 ‘clothes’ (pieces of cloth) 

were made yearly. The abbey buildings were, at the dissolution, 
converted into a cloth factory. 

The town stands on an eminence near the junction of the Avon with 
astream from Tetbury, and consists of some streets poe res! laid 
out, but paved and lighted. Besides the Abbey church and St. Mary's, 
there are the tower and some ruins of a third, old St. Paul's. The 
abbey church was, at the dissolution, purchased by the inhabitants 
of St. Paul's parish, and made parochial. Part of the nave and aisles, 
the grand southern porch, and a wall belonging to the south transept, 
are the only perfect remains of this once magnificent structure. The 
architecture is partly Norman, and partly of decorated English 
character. In the interior, near the altar, is a screen inclosing a space 
in which stands an altar tomb, with an effigy in royal robes. The 
church of St. Mary Westport is a mean-looking building, erected nearly 
two centuries ago on the site of the old church, which was destroyed 
by Sir William Waller. An ancient cross stands in the market-place; 
and west of the abbey is a building called Chapel-house, supposed to 
have been originally the chapel of a nunnery. Some fragments of 
the town-walls remain. The Independents, Baptists, and Moravians 
havo places of worship. There are a Free and an Endowed school for 
boys, and a savings bank. A new market-house has been erected. 
There are at Malmesbury four bridges—two over the Avon, and two 
over the Newtonwater. 

Malmesbury has now little trade or manufactures, A mill lately 
employed in the clothing manufacture is now a silk mill. Tanning, 
brewing, and lace-making are carried on. The market is on Saturday, 
and on the last Tuesday of each month there are great cattle markets 
for horses, cattle, and sheep. Fairs are held on March 28th, April 28th, 
June Sth, and December 15th. 

The bo has returned members to Parliament with little 
interruption since the time of Edward I. Previous to the passing of 
the Reform Act, it returned two members. 


Three writers of eminence in their respective ages were connected 
with Malmesbury: St. Al a Saxon writer of note in the 7th 
and 8th centuries, was for a time abbot of Malmesbury, where he was 
interred; William of Malmesbury, one of the best English historians 
of the middle ages, was, during the greater of his life, a monk of 
the abbey ; and Thomas Hobbes, sometimes designated the Philosopher 


of Malmesbury, was a native of the parish of St. Mary Westport. 
MALMO, a seaport town in SUE Se ARS uence OF 
gives name to the Malmé-liin. It is situated in about 55° 40’ N. lat., 


near 18° E. long., on the widest part of the Sound, nearly op 

the town of Copenhagen, on level ground, and has a safe 
harbour for small vessels, protected by the fortress of Malméhuus. 
The town is well built, and has regular streets, In the middle is a 
handsome and spacious square. It was formerly surrounded by strong 
fortifications, but these have been demolished and the whi b alone 
remains, which is now used as barracks and a prison. The inhabit- 
ants, about 9000 in number, carry on an active commerce in corn, as 
Malmé is the principal commercial town of the fertile and rich pro- 
vince in which it is situated. It may also be counted among the 
manufacturing towns of Sweden, as there are several manufactories 
in which cloth, stockings, hats, gloves, carpets, soap, leather, 

and looking-glasses are made. Some of these manufactories are rather 
extensive. Steamers ply daily to Copenhagen, which is only two hours 
distant to the north-west and is visible from Malm in c' 
Malmé Liin, one of the most level and most fertile 
Sweden, has an area of 1774 square miles, with (in 1845) a population 
of 234,207. Corn, potatoes, hemp, hops, tobacco, and some fruits 
are grown. Corn and cattle are the chief exports. In 1849 there 
arrived at the harbour of Malmé 621 vessels, and 596 departed. 

MALO, ST. [Iv.e-2r-Vinarnz.] \ 

MALPAS. [CHesuree.] 

MALTA Ley | Melité and Melita) is an island in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and a British settlement. The neighbouring island of 
Gozo is included under the same government, as well as the small 
island of Comino; there are besides the uninhabited islets of Comin- 
otto and Filfla. The entire group lies between 35° 43’ and 36° 5’ N. 
lat., 14° 10’ and 14° 35’ E. long. Malta is 60 miles S.W. by S. from 
Cape Pasaro, the most southern point of Sicily. The greatest | 
of Malta is 18 miles, the greatest breadth is 10 miles, and the circuit, 
as a boat would sail round it, is 50 miles, The area is 98 square miles. 
The population in 1849 was 115,864. 

The Maltese Islands are masses of limestone rock. Monte Ben- 
jemma, the highest part of Malta, has an elevation of 590 feet. The 
island slopes from the southern side towards the northern. The rocks 
on the southern side rise perpendicularly from the sea to the height of 
300 or 400 feet. A ridge crosses the island and divides it into two 
portions, of which the eastern contains all the towns and 
The western portion however, though it has very few inhabitants, 
has much land under cultivation, and the wild thyme and other 
odoriferous plants which abound in that part, are eg eye by the 
bees which produce the honey for which Malta has long cele- 
brated. About two-thirds of the surface of Malta is cultivated ; the 
remainder is bare rock. There is much good soil in the valleys which 
has been converted into fertile fields; but a large portion of the sur- 
face has been rendered productive by the industry of the natives. 
The earth has been carefully collected from interstices and crevices 
of the limestone, and has been placed in layers on level spaces of 
loose broken-up rock. Innumerable low stone walls prevent these 
woe! layers of soil from being washed away by the rains; and so 

‘avourable has this process been found to vegetation under the climate 
of the island, that the cultivator who is not sparing of manure raises 
two crops a year, without ever being obliged to let his land lie fallow. 
In oe e want of rain is supplied by a heavy dew which falls 
at night. 

The climate of Malta ranges from a maximum of 90° Fahr. to a 
minimum of 46°, medium 63°. In the middle of summer the heat 
is sometimes very oppressive, especially at night. The sun remains 
so long above the horizon, and the stone-walls and rock absorb so 
much heat as to render the short nights as hot as the day. No regular 
sea-breezes or land-breezes are felt at Malta. The only winds which 
are deleterious are those between the south and east, which are called 
the scirocco of the Mediterranean. They are most prevalent at the 
end of August and during the whole of September. The winter, that 
is, from the beginning of October to the end of May, is very delightful, 
and is eminently suited for English invalids. For the greater part of 


provinces of 


the year the atmosphere is so clear as to give brilliancy to every 
object. The summit of Mount Etna, 128 miles distant, may be distinctly 
seen at sunrise or sunset. 

There are no forest-trees in Malta, and the whole p of islands 
has a bare and naked appearance, There are no hed and the 
verdure being partial in extent and duration, the glare of the hard 
naked roads and rock, under a bright tropical sun, is very oppressive 
and injurious to the eyes, ‘The carob-tree however is always % 
as well as the Indian fig, and these afford an occasional relief to 
the sight, 

There are no streams in Malta, and the springs are not numerous, 
In general the rain-water is collected in tanks which are excavated 
in the rock, and are lined with a cement of pozzuolana. In ordinary 
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seasons these tanks afford a sufficient supply for agricultural and 
household purposes, Valletta and the shipping in its harbours are 
supplied with water by an aqueduct, which brings it from springs on 
the southern side of the island. This great work was constructed by 
Vignacourt, grand-master of the Knights of Malta, in 1635. It is 
84 miles long, in some parts supported on arches, in others it runs 
under ground. The Fanara springs are also conducted by an aqueduct 
to Vittoriosa, Cospicua, and Genglea. 

The produce of Malta consists of cotton (which is the staple), 
wheat, barley, pulse, potatoes, barilla, cummin-seed, honey, and sulla. 
Sulla, which in England is a n-flower, known as the French 
honeysuckle, grows to the height of 4 or 5 feet, and furnishes a 
nutritious fodder. As there is no meadow-land much barley is cut 
green for draught animals, and the straw, which is very fine, is a good 
substitute for hay, The produce of corn is only sufficient for the 
subsistence of the inhabitants for about four months of the year. 
The fruits are generally good and in great variety, and the vegetables 
are excellent. No wine is made. The carob grows in abundance. 
There are no wild animals, and from the scarcity of pasture few cattle 
are kept. Meat is imported chiefly from Barbary. Horses are also 
imported ; but some mules are reared, and the asses of Malta and Gozo 
have always been celebrated for strength and beauty. Goats are likewise 
bred, and are valued for the quantity of milk which they supply. 

The roads in Malta and Gozo are generally good, and communicate 
with all parts of each island. 

The natives of Malta are a dark-skinned athletic race, hardy and 
robust. The men are of middle stature, well-formed, erect, and 
active. The women are rather small, with delicate limbs and regular 
features, and many are handsome. The great bulk of the people who 
are not employed in field labour are stone-cutters. The Maltese are 
also excellent seamen, and are in request in all the ports of the 
Mediterranean. Workmen and artisans are numerous, and are expert 
in their respective trades, 

The Maltese native language seems to be a dialect of the Arabic. 
Italian is spoken by the upper classes generally, and by many of the 
middle classes in addition to their native tongue. The English 
language is spoken and read by the educated classes, but is still 
unknown to most of the natives. The people are mostly Roman 
Catholics, and the clergy are very numerous. The Protestant places 
of worship are few and unassuming. 

Malta is a crown colony, and is under the rule of a governor, assisted 
by a council of six persons nominated by the crown. The revenue in 
1852 was 127,728/. 15s.1d.; the expenditure for the same year was 
123,0867. 8s. 8d. An expenditure of about 100,000/. _ is 
incurred by Great Britain for the military protection of Malta, and 
for its maintenance as a military depdt. 

Valletta, the capital of Malta, stands on the eastern side of the 
island, in 35° 54’ N. lat., 14° 31’ E. long. Its fortifications are con- 
sidered impregnable. Its port, which is one of the finest in the world, 
consists of two large harbours, separated by a rocky tongue of land a 
mile and a half long, and in the central parts 200 feet high. This 
rocky projection extends from south-west to north-east, having a 
harbour on each side, that on the south-east being the Valletta Har- 
bour, or Great Harbour, and that on the north-west being the 
Quarantine Harbour, or Marsamuscatto. The ent are defended 
by forts on all sides. On the point of the projecting ridge is Fort 
St. Elmo, with one of the most brilliant lighthouses in the Mediter- 
ranean, Opposite to it on the left, at the entrance of Valletta 
Harbour, is Fort Ricasoli, and on a projecting promontory within is 
the Castle of St. Angelo. a. opposite to Fort St. Eimo, on the 
right at the entrance of the Quarantine Harbour, is Fort Tigne, and 
within is Fort Manuel. On the front part of the projecting tongue 
of rock, immediately behind Fort St. Elmo, is built the city of Valletta, 
the streets in many rising by successive terraces from the sea 
on each side towards the central part of the ridge. ‘The inner side of 
Valletta is defended by strong lines of fortification which extend 
across the ridge from harbour to harbour, and having a dry ditch cut 
in the rock to a depth varying from 90 to 140 feet. Outside this 
ditch is the suburb called Floriana, and beyond this suburb on the 
land side, is another series of fortifications. Valletta Harbour is 
diyided by promontories projecting from the main land into four or 
fivé bays, within which are the naval hospital, the dockyard, arsenal, 
and victualling yard, and the suburban cities of Vittoriosa, Cospicua, 
= sees hw ga fe ~ bes eens and handsome town. 
@ pri street, cal the Sti e, extends along the crest 
of the hill fr f ‘: 


rom Fort St. Elmo to the gate called Porta Reale; the 
other streets run lel to this, and the communication from street 
to street is by flights of steps. The principal public buildings are the 


of the grand master, now the residence of the British governor, 

the cathedral of St. John of Jerusalem, the armoury, the post-office, 

the library, the university, the exchange, and the theatre. The 

military hospital was founded by the Knights of Malta, as an asylum 

for the sick and distressed of all nations. There are also two civil 

itals, one for males and the other for females. The English 

te church of St. Paul was founded by the late Queen Adelaide 

an of about 15,000/. The population of Valletta and its 
suburbs is about 60,000. 

Citta Vecchia, properly Citta Notabile, formerly the capital of the 
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island, is situated on high ground in the interior of the island, about 
6 miles W. from Valletta. It is still the seat of a bishop, and con- 
tains a handsome moderna cathedral, built on the site of the ancient 
church, two large convents, and many good dwelling-houses, The 
city is walled, but is now of no importance as a fortification. 

Besides Valletta, with its suburbs, and Citt Vecchia, Malta contains 
between 20 and 30 casals, or villages; and besides the two harbours 
of Valletta, there are some bays on the coast of Malta which ships 
sometimes enter in stress of weather, such as Marsa Scirocco, St. 
Thomas's Bay, and Marsa Scala, south-east of Valletta, and St. Julian’s 
Bay, St. Paul’s Bay, and Melleha, north-west of Valletta. 

The island of Gozo is 4 miles N.W. from Malta. It is of an oval 
form, about 10 miles in its greatest length, and 5 miles in its greatest 
width. The population is about 8000. The area is about 16 square 
miles. Gozo has a better soil than Malta, and is more highly culti- 
vated. It contains a great quantity of game, and is consequently 
much frequented by sportsmen. The products are similar to those of 
Malta. On a lofty site near the centre of the island is the citadel. 
The chief town is Aabbato, near the citadel. It is a large and 
populous place, with good houses, and several churches. The Giant’s 
Tower, a massive ruin near the eastern coast, is a fine specimen of 
Cyclopean masonry. It is supposed to be the remains of two Phoani- 
cian temples, Gozo has been selected by some kind of tradition for 
the fabled island of Calypso, and a cave called Calypso’s Grotto is 
shown, but is not worth a visit. The small island of Comino, with 
about 1000 inhabitants, lies between Malta and Gozo, as does also the 
islet of Cominotto. 

Malta and Gozo are stated by Diodorus (v. xii.) to have been occu- 
pied by a colony of Phoenicians. The Greeks are said to have subse- 
quently occupied Malta. It was afterwards in the possession 
successively of the Carthaginians, the Romans, and the Arabs. In 
1120 Count Roger, the Norman conqueror of Sicily, expelled the 
Arabs, and Malta was then united to tue government of Sicily. In 
1516 Sicily and the Maltese islands passed to the emperor Charles V. 
as heir to the crown of Aragon. In 1530 Charles granted to the grand 
master and religious fraternity of St. John of Jerusalem, who had 
recently been expelled from Rhodes by the Turks, the ownership of 
Malta and Gozo, with complete jurisdiction. The Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem thus became sovereigns of Malta, and were independent, 
with the exception of a trifling annual feudal acknowledgment of 
teiure to the King of Sicily. To protect the islands against the 
Turks and the pirates of the Mediterranean, the knights commenced 
those fortifications which remain to the present day. In 1798 a 
French expedition, under Admiral Brueys, obtained possession of the 
island, mainly through the treachery of some of the knights, aud the 
order became from that time extinct. The French government was 
however found to be so oppressive that the inhabitants revolted, and 
the French were compelled to shut themselves up in the fortifications 
of Valletta. ‘They were kept in a state of close blockade both by land 
and sea for two years. ‘I'he natives were assisted by a British fleet, 
and in 1799 by troops under General Graham (afterwards Lord 
Lynedoch), and in 1800 by additional troops under General Pigot. On 
the 5th of September, 1800, the garrison being reduced to the last 
extremity of famine, surrendered to the British. The French were 
allowed to march out with the honours of war, the forts and city of 
Valletta were taken possession of by the British, and the French were 
conveyed home in English transports. The Maltese islands have ever 
since remained in the possession of the British government. 

MALTON, NEW, North-Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town, 
municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, is situated on an eminence on the right bank of the river 
Derwent, in 54° 8’ N. lat., 0° 48’ W. long., distant 18 miles N.E, by 
N. from York, 217 miles N. by W. from London by road, and 2414 
miles by the Great Northern and York and North Midland railways. 
The population of the parliamentary borough of New Malton in 1801 
was 7661. ‘The borough returns two members to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The living of New Malton is a perpetual curacy with the 
perpetual curacy of Malton, in the archdeaconry of Cleveland and 
diocese of York. New Malton Poor-Law Union contains 65 parishes 
and townships, with an area of 110,010 acres, and a population in 
1851 of 23,129. 

A stone bridge over the Derwent, which here forms the boundary 
between the North and East Ridings, connects New Malton with the 
suburb of Norton. St. Leonard’s church has a tall truncated spire. 
St. Michael’s is a fine specimen of late Norman architecture. The 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Wesleyan Reformers, Independ- 
ents, Baptists, Quakers, Roman Catholics, and Unitarians have places 
of worship. There are National, British, and Infant schools. Old 
Malton Grammar school, held in the suburb of Norton, was founded 
in 1547, and has an income from endowment of about 100/. a year. 
In the town are a large market-place, including a town-hall ; a corn- 
exchange ; a neat theatre; a handsome suite of public rooms; a lite- 
rary institute; a dispensary; and a savings bank. The town is well 
built, and is lighted with gas, A considerable trade is carried on. 
The market-day is Saturday, and there are fairs during the whole 
week before Palm Sunday, on the Saturday before Whit-Sunday, and 
on October 11th. Quarter sessions and a county court are held here, 
The borough has returned two members to Parliament since 1640, 
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Old Malton stands about a mile N.E. from New Malton, on the 
same side of the river. It has a very ancient church, dedicated to 
St. Mary, near which are the remains of a priory, founded in 1150, 
for Gilbertine canons. The town contains a Wesleyan chapel and 
several schools. Old Malton is noted for its lime-quarries. ' 

Malton is sup! to have been one of the oldest Brigantian forti- 
fied towns in this part of Britain; and its importance as a Roman 
military station is indicated by six ancient roads pointing to it. The 
Romans called it Camuledunum, which the Saxons abbreviated to 
Meldun. Numerous Roman coins, urns, and other remains have been 
found here, and entrenchments are yet visible on the opposite side of 
the river. After the Norman conquest the baronial family of Vesey, 
or De Vesci, built a castle here, as well as the priory mentioned above, 
This castle was demolished by Henry II. The town, which was burnt 
down in a siege, was rebuilt in the reign of Stephen, and then received 

name of New Malton. A noble castellated mansion was erected 
on the site of the ancient castle, about the close of the 16th century, 
by Ralph, Lord Eure ; but in 1674 the greater part of the mansion 
was ied down. 

ir unication from New Malton.) 3 , 

LVERN, GREAT, Worcestershire, a watering-place in the 
parish of Great Malvern, is situated in 52° 6’ N. lat. 2° 19’ W, long, 
distant 8 miles 8.W. from Worcester, and 119 miles N.W. by W. from 
London. The population of the parish in 1841 was 2911; in 1851 it 
was 3911, The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
Worcester, Great Malvern occupies a picturesque site on the eastern 
side of the Malvern Hills. It is much resorted to by invalids, The 
wells are between Great Malvern and Little Malvern, a small village 
about three miles to the south. The Malvern Hills afford extensive 
and beautiful views into Wales as well as the adjoining English coun- 
ties. Edward the Confessor endowed a monastery at Great Malvern, 
the church of which, at the dissolution, was purchased by the inhabit- 
ants, and made i The church is a fine gothic cruciform 
building, 170 feet long by 60 feet wide; the tower, 124 feet high, in 
the centre of the building, is surmounted with battlements and pin- 
nacles. In Great Malvern are a chapel of the Countess of Hunting- 
don's Connexion, National and Endowed schools, and a dispensary. 

9 MALWA. [Huxpustan.] 

MALZIEU. [Lozire.] 

MAMERS, [SarrHe.] 

MAN, ISLE OF, is situated in the Irish Sea, between 54° 4’ and 

° 27’ N. lat., 4° 17’ and 4° 47’ W. long., 28 miles W. by S. from 

Bees’ Head in Cumberland, 16 miles 8, from Burrow Head in 
Scotland, and 32 miles E. from the entrance of Lough Strangford in 
Ireland, Its length from north-east to south-west is about 34 miles; 
its breadth varies from about 8 to 13 miles, but is much narrower at 
its extremities ; and its circumference is about 75 miles. The area of 
the island is about 220 square miles. The population in 1841 was 
47,975; in 1851 it was 52,387. The Calf of Man is a small island 
situated nearly a mile S.W. from the island, and from 3 to 5 miles in 
circumference. The Kitterlins, another small rocky island, is situated 
between the Isle and Calf of Man. The Isle of is the Mona of 
Cesar, the Monapia of Pliny, Moneda of Ptolemmus, Menavia of 
Orosius and Bede, and Zubonia of Nennius. 

, The island is intersected by a ridge of mountains, which runs from 
north-east to south-west ma . through its whole length, and chiefly 
occupies the central parts, The heights that form this elevated mass 
chains, separated from each other by high table-lands, 

ings. Snafield, the highest 
e sea, and North Berrule rises 


Neb, Sulby, and other small streams which flow from the mountains, 
enter the sea at Peel, Laxey, Douglas, and Ramsey. The coast in 
many places is very precipitous, 

Rocks of mica-slate and clay-slate compose all the mountains, 
These slates form also the coast at Spanish Head, where some preci- 


i 


on the primary, consists of grauwacke, uwacke-slate, and 
‘sandstone, and formas the greater part of fhe. rocky sea-coast of 
island, but does not extend much inland. There is a belt al 
west coast, about two miles in width, consisting of old red-sand- 
of which Peel Castle is built. Boulders of sienite, porphyry, 
uartz are scattered from north to south, and the blocks of clay- 
d mica-slate, mixed with the quartz, prove it to belong to 
Granite in situ, containing mica, felspar, and quartz, is 
blocks on the north side of South Barrule. The decom- 
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position of the felspar forms a fine powder, which is sold for polishing 
iron. 


The soil in the south of the island is a light clay formed by 
—— of S clay- The mountainous district is 
only for pasture, and ju 
roductive, The soil 
irk Michael to the north-eastern 
sand, clay, and peat, and contains excellent 
neighbourhood of Castletown is well 


climate is variable, damp, and windy, but temperate. 
77° and 26° Fahr. respec- 
tively ; the mean annual temperature is about 49°, 
of rain is about 37 inches. The harvests are freq) 
and in some years potatoes are exported. The largest part of 
island is in the hands of yeomen, who farm their own estates, i 
to 


island, are long in coming to maturity; their is much used for 
ing stockings. The cattle and i 


south coast, is a neat town, with spacious regular streets, and an open 
well-built square. The houses are situated on the opposite sides of a 
small creek, opening into a bay in the shape of a crescent. Castle 
Rushen, in Castletown, was built, according to tradition, in the year 
960, by Guttred, a Danish prince, who is said to have been buried 
here. The town possesses a neat chapel commenced by Bishop Wilson 
in 1698, and a college founded in 1668 by Bishop Barrow, which had 
119 scholars in 1851. Courts of chancery and common law are held 
in Castletown, which is the residence of the governor, The House of 
Keys meets here, 

eel, formerly called Holm Peel, population 2342 in 1851, ison the 
wor cio Jim id, Finer, mle a 
island, incloses an i space of more two acres, and is 
rated from the town by a narrow ag oat ay ay, Dylct ~ deep at low 
water. A strong built as a security for the harbour, connects 
the island and castle with the mainland. St, Patrick’s church, within 
the castle area, was probably built before the Norman conquest; St, 
Germain’s, erected about 1245, is the cathedral church of the island, 
but is now only used for a burying-place. Peel has wereld = im 
church, a chapel for Methodists, and an Endowed school, f in 
1746, which had 20 scholars in 1852. 

Ramsey, population 2701 in 1851, is situated on a spacious bay, 
where there is safe anchorage, on the north-eastern coast of the island, 
It is built in a ing and i lar manner. In this town the 
courts of law for the north part of the island are held. 

The only village of any considerable size is situated a 
short distance north of Castletown, on the road to Douglas, The 
names of the other villages on the island are Andreas, Ballaugh, Calf- 
of-Man Isle, Colby, Derbyhaven, Kiondroughad, Laxey, Michael, Port 
Erin, Port St. Mary, and Sulby. 

The established religion is that of the Church of England, The 
island gives title to a bishop, whose seat is supposed to have been fixed 
at Sodor in the 9th century, but the site of this Neer is not now 
known, The bishop of Sodor and Man, whose authority is w 
confined to this island, is a suffragan of the archbishop of York, 
has no seat in the House of Lords. The income of the see is 20002 
a year; the number of benefices is 25, The bishop has an archdes 
vicar-general, registrar and secre’ to assist him in i 
affairs of his diocese. In 1851 there were 132 eB 
the island, of which 59 belonged to Wesleyan ists, 39 to the 
Church of England, 27 to Primitive Methodists, 4 to Roman Catholica, 
2 to Presbyterians, and 1 to Independents. The total number of 
sittings provided was 32,985. The island poem several local 
institutions, The House of pe has both a legislative and judicial 
character; it consists of 24 of the principal commoners of the island, 
The two deemsters have equal jurisdiction, and are judges in civil 
and criminal cases, The Court of Chancery is held eight times in the 
year, where the governor acts as chancellor, with the assistance of the 
deemsters and other chief officers. The Court of juer is gene- 
rally held immediately after the Court of Chancery, and the governor, 
assisted by the deemster, is sole judge, The common-law courts are 
held at different places for the different ‘sheadings’ into which the 
island is divided, called Glenfaba, Michael, Ayre, Garff, Middle, and 
Rushen. There is a general jail-delivery twice in the year. The 
high bailiffs, who act as rates in five towns of the island, 
were established in 1777, and can hear and determine all causes 
under 40s.; it is their duty also to maintain the peace and apprehénd 
offenders. There are no barristers, and the services of attorneys 
are in many cases rendered unnecessary by the party pleading his own 


cause, 
The Manx langu a dialect of the Celtic, is ken by the 
inhabitants; but English is generally understood. The clements of 
education are taught in coremal schools, which were established by 
Bishop Barrow in 1666. The number of schools in 1851 was 
126, with 6333 scholars, and of Sunday schools 87, with 6894 scholars, 
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of from 15 to 30 tons burden, are engaged in the herring fishery. The 
number of vessels as belonging to the island at the close of 
1858 included 318 ig vessels under 50 tons, with a total tonnage 
of 7422; 39 above 50 tons, with a tonnage of 2947; and 5 steamers 
aboye 50 tons, with a total tonnage of 1197. During 1853 the entries 
inwards included 1532 sailing-vessels (70,298 tons), and 219 steamers 
(25,360 tons); outwards, 731 sailing-vessels (28,044 tons), and 130 
steamers (30,067 tons). Duties levied on imported goods, charges on 
vessels and boats trading to the island, the harbour dues, taxes on 
dogs, carriages, and public-houses, are the taxes of theisland. The 
two last are expended in repairing harbours, roads, and bt ys 
Steam-vessels ply between the island and Liverpool, Dublin, ite- 
hayen, and Scotland. 


The early history of the Isle of Man is obscure, It was governed 


Py a succession of Norwegian until 1264, when Magnus, finding 
unable to pee the Western Isles, sold them to Alex- 
ander IIL, king of land. Soon after this Alexander reduced the 


Isle of Man, and appointed Regulus king, William de Montacute, 
with an English force, afterwards drove out the Scots, and it became 
the of the kings of En; In 1307 Edward IT. bestowed 
this island upon the Earl of Cornwall, and then on Henry Beau- 
mont. The Scots, under Robert Bruce, recovered and possessed it 
until 1340, when the Earl of Shaftesbury wrested it from Scotland in 
the reign of Edward III., and sold it to the Earl of Wiltshire, who 
was afterwards executed for high treason, and his estates confiscated. 
Henry IV. granted the island to Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, 
after whose attainder in 1403 it was granted, with the patronage of 
the bishopric and other ecclesiastical benefices, to William Stanley 
and his heirs, afterwards earls of Derby. Thomas, earl of Derby, relin- 
quished the title of King of Man, and took that of Lord, p Eas I. 
made a new grant of the island to William, sixth earl of Derby, 
which the Parliament confirmed. James, earl of Derby, in conse- 
quence of his adherence to Charles I., was taken prisoner and executed 
at Bolton in 1651. The Parliament granted the island to Lord Fairfax. 
Charles IL, on his accession to the throne, gave it to the Earl of Derby, 
the son of the earl who had been be » from whom it passed 
James, second duke of Athol, who was descended from the youngest 
r of the seventh earl of Derby. In 1764 the Duke of “Athol 
sold his sovereign rights to the British government for 70,000/,, with 
his civil patronage, and the castles of Peel and Rushen. By a subse- 


quent arrangement with the duke on the part of the English govern- 
ment (6 Geo, IV. c, 34), Great Britain now enjoys all the sovereign 


= and privileges of the island, 4 
Yo part of the kingdom abounds so much in Danish and other 
ancient remains. The various tumuli, barrows, weapons, coins, and 
Runic inscriptions afford clear evidence of the connection which the 
Northmen had with this island. Some stone circles haye been dis- 
covered. The venerable remains of Rushen Abbey, which belonged 
to the Cistercian order, and of a nunnery near Douglas, show the 
influence of the Church during the middle ages, e tumulus at 
Tinwald, which is approached by turf steps on the east, presents the 
ce of a truncated cone divided into three , which are 
about three feet above each other, and proportio: diminished 
both in circuit and width until they approach the summit, where the 
king of Man formerly sat on solemn occasions, The local laws of the 
island still continue to be read and prom here annually before 
the governor, two deemsters, keys, council, and various officers of 
state, and divine service concludes the solemnities of the day, The 
Tinwald Mount (which means either ‘a fence for an assembly,’ or ‘a 
juridical hill’) is situated near the intersection of the high road from 
Castletown to Ramsey with that from Douglas to Peel, 
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MANCHE, a department of France, deriving its name from La- 
Manche, the French name for the ey Channel, on the coast of 
which it lies, is bounded W., N., and N.E. by the Channel, E. by the 

ents of Calvados and Orne, and S. by those of Mayenne and 
Tile-et-Vilaine, Its form is that of an i = 
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bours and roadsteads, 

most im; t of which are—Cherbourg, La-Hougue, Granville, 

] &c. Among the numerous islands that stand in 
near the coast, the Channel Islands, are—Mont-St.-Michel, the 


Chaussey group, Pelée, north-east of Cherbourg; and Tatihou and 
St.-Marcouf, on the east coast of Cotentin. Most of these islands are 
fortified and garrisoned; many of them, traditions say, were once 
joined to the mainland. 

The Chaussey group consists of one island about a mile long and 
half a mile wide, surrounded by several much smaller islets, The 
principal island stands in 48° 51’ N. lat., 1° 47’ W. long. It is unin- 
habited, except by persons who work in its granite quarries, which 
have supplied materials for constructing the harbours of Granville 
and St.-Malo. The granite is also sent to Paris. There is a grazing 
farm on the island. Rabbits are numerous. 

From the nature of the surface the rivers must be all of short 
course. The largest is the Vire [Catvapos], which rises in the 
department of Orne, and enters this department on the east side, 
whence it flows northward, just within and in one part on the 
boundary of the department, past St.-L6 into the English Channel, 
The whole length of the Vire is about 50 miles, for about 8 miles of 
which it is navigable. The Taute and the Douve, empty their united 
waters into the great sandy bay between Isigny and Carentan. The 
Ay, the Tienne, the Célune, and the See terminate on the western 
coast. The Couésnon [{tLE-et-ViLatne] in the lower part of its 
course separates La-Manche from Ille-et-Vilaine, and falls into the 
bay of St.-Michel. The department is crossed by 9 state, 25 depart- 
mental, and a great number of parish roads. The railway connecting 
Paris with Cherbourg, now in course of construction, crosses the 
department, but as yet (December 1854) no railroad is open in the 
department. The climate is mild but moist. 

e department yields more of bread-stuffs than suffices for the 
consumption. Wheat, barley, rye, buck-wheat, black oats (cakes made 
of which form the chief food of the labouring class), and potatoes 
are the chief crops, Apple- and pear-trees are extensively cultivated 
for making cider and perry, the favourite beverages of the conte 
Of cider above 22,000,000 gallons are made annually ; some of it, 
especially that made near Avranches, is of excellent quality. Hemp 
and flax are grown in considerable quantity on the eastern slopes of 
Cotentin, Fruits of various kinds are sedulously cultivated in the 
arrondissement of Avranches. Horses of the true Norman breed are 
numerous, and fetch the breeder good prices; they are much sought 
after as cavalry horses, The pastures are good and extensive, affording 
food for a + number of Horned-cattle of large size and excellent 
fatting qualities. Excellent butter is made, and large quantities of it 
are exported from Isigny. A considerable number of sheep are fed 
on the sandy plains (lo called ‘mielles’) which extend between 
the sea and the cultivated land; they are small, and have sweet flesh, 
Game, water-fowl, and fish of all kinds are abundant, 

Primitive rocks overspread the greater portion of the department, 
but a part of the eastern coast and of the country about Valoghen 
Carentan, and St.-L6 is occupied by later formations, Between 
Carentan and Valognes the elevated tract behind the low marshes 
that skirt the shore is composed of blue lias, which extends to a. 
considerable distance inland, The new red-sandstone is abundant 
between Carentan and St.-L6; between Carentan and Isigny it is 
yellowish mixed with red and gray, and is tolerably compact. Red- 
marl and red-sandstone belonging to this formation are found near 
Valognes and along the coast intermingled with gravel beds composed 
of the rocks of this formation, intermixed with quartz rock, on which 
in several places the new red-sandstone is found to rest. Nude quartz 
rock is found between Valognes and Cherbo alternating with 
argillaceous slate. Argillaceous slate and grauwacke occupy the east 
of the department about St.-L6. Granite, resembling that of Dart 
moor, is found at St.-Vaast near Pointe-Barfleur. A bed of limestone, 

bably beenging to the supracretaceous rocks, is quarried between 

arentan and Valognes, and another limestone of uncertain date is 
found in the immediate vicinity of the latter place, The department’ 
is rich in minerals. Iron, lead, and coal-mines are worked; granite 
and building stone are quarried; marble, slate, potters’-clay, and 
limestone are found. Mineral springs are numerous; there are a few 
Pr pshciering iotaohy ta sctively( danctad ta the wedi ee 

facturing industry is actively exe in the ° 

the working of zinc and copper, the. fabrication of plate-glass, serge, 
calico, drugget, cutlery, woollen-stuffs, lace, tape, haircloth, n, 
oil, hardware, cotton-yarn, paper, leather, soda made from kelp, 
basket-work, &c. Ship-building is actively carried on at Cherbo 
and other towns on the coast. Cherbourg is the chief naval arsen 
and nayal station of France in the north ; vessels of war and steamers 
of all sizes are turned out of its yards, The articles enumerated 
and the ake ¥ of the soil mips an active commerce and coasting- 
trade. The chief exports are fresh and salt fish, corn, cattle, horses, 
poultry, wax, honey, salt butter, feathers, salt, salt provisions, soda, 
&c, About 380 fairs and markets are held in the year, 

The department contains 1,466,275 acres, of the whole area 
949,290 acres are under tillage; 227,483 acres are meadow and 
pasture land; 59,201 acres are covered with woods and forests chiefly 
of oak, beech, and birch; 50,068 acres are laid out in gardens, 
orchards, and plantations; 114,394 acres consist of heaths and moors; 
46,299 acres are occu) as roads, streets, squares, &c,; 6657 acres 
we. covered with waters; and 18,663 acres with houses and 
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The department is divided into six arrondissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


Arrondissements, Cantons. | Communes. Population in 1851. 

1, St.-LO ‘deen 9 115 99,099 
2. Coutances - 10 138 130,475 
8. Valognes .  «. . 7 118 92,238 
4. Cherbourg .  . | 5 73 85,397 
5. Avranches, . . | 9 123 117,032 
6. Mortain , : 8 73 76,641 

Total . | 48 640 600,882 


1. In the first arrondissement, the chief town is St Zé, which is 
also the capital of the department. It is situated in 49° 6’ 59" 
N. lat., 1° 5’ 32” W. long., at a distance of 157 miles W. from Paris, 
and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a college, and 
9156 inhabitants in the commune. The central part of the town 
stands on a rocky eminence above the Vire, from which the other 
streets, all irregularly and badly built, extend down the slopes in all 
directions. The square called Champ-de-Mars is prettily laid out with 
avenues of trees. The most remarkable structures are the church of 
Notre-Dame, in which are fine painted windows, the gift of Louis XI; 
the church of Sainte-Croix, the best preserved edifice in the oldest 
Norman style in France; the church of St.-Thomas, which is now a 
corn-market ; and the tower in the garden of the prefecture, which is 
all that remains of the former defences of the town. The chief manu- 
factures of St.-Lé are drugget, woollen-yarn, tape, lace, linen, and 
leather. There is a considerable trade in horses for the French 
cavalry, in cattle, corn, small-wares, cloth, &. The town has a 
museum, dye-houses, and bleaching establishments. Of the other 
towns named in this article, the population given in each case is that 
of the commune. Carentan, a town of 2990 inhabitants, is situated 
near the coast among unhealthy marshes on the left bank of the 
Taute. It was formerly defended by a strong castle, a great part of 
which remains ; this castle was taken by Edward IIL. in 1346. Percy, 
8.W. of St-L6, has a population of 3215. Torigny, S. of St.-L6, a small 
well-built town of 2186 inhabitants, is famous for its ancient castle. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town Coutances, the 
capital of the old district of Cotentin, is built on a hill extending north 
and south about 4 miles from the sea, to which it is joined by the 
Saule Canal. It is generally ill-built, with narrow crooked streets, 
but the situation is very picturesque. The town is said to have 
existed in Roman times, and to have taken its name from Constantius 
Chlorus, who fortified it and built the aqueduct, now called les-Piliers 
from the Roman arches of it still remaining. The principal buildings 
are the cathedral, which is universally admired, the churches of 
8t.-Nicholas and St.-Pierre, the prison, and the theatre. The tower of the 
cathedral of Coutances is over the point 49° 2’ 54" N. lat., 1° 26’ 32” 
W. long. Coutances is the seat of an assize court, of tribunals of first 
instance and of commerce ; it gives title to a bishop, and has communal 
and theological colleges, and 7295 inhabitants. The industrial products 
are cutlery, parchment, drugget, muslin, &c. ; the chief trade is in corn, 
butter, poultry, eggs, cattle, horses, hempen and flaxen thread, wool, 
feathers, &c. Cerisy-la-Salle,7 miles from Coutances, has a population of 
2327; there are several druidical monuments near it. Gavray, famous 
for its long resistance to Du-Guesclin, stands a few miles S, by E. from 
Coutances, and has 2014 inhabitants, Périers, N. of Coutances, has a 
population of 2856. 

3. The third arrondissement is named from its chief town Valognes, 
which stands in a pretty valley a few miles 8, by E. from Cherbourg, 
in 49° 30’ 32” N. lat., 1° 281” W. long., and has a tribunal: of first 
instance, a college, and 5707 inhabitants, who manufacture lace and 
porcelain. The principal building is that in which the college and 
public library are established, and which was formerly a theological 
seminary. L2arfleur, an important sea-port in the time of the Norman 
kings of England, stands on the eastern shore of the peninsula of 
Cotentin; it is now a mere fishing village with 1185 inhabitants, and 
has a harbour capable of admitting only small craft. Edward the 
Confessor and the early Norman kings of England used Barfleur as the 
old communication with Normandie. Briequebec, situated in a 

of the same name W. of Valognes, has a handsome church, an 
ancient ruined castle, and 4484 inhabitants. There are several iron- 
mines and mineral springs near this town. North-east of Valognes, on 
the eastern coast of Cotentin, is the fortress of La-Hougue, which is 
built on the isthmus of a peninsula terminating in Cape La-Hougue, 
and defends the roadstead of La-Hougue. The roadstead is pe ne 
out by three lights, one of which is on the fort of La-Hougue. Off 
the cape on the 29th of May 1692 the French fleet, under Admiral 
Tourville, was completely defeated baw combined fleets of England 
and Holland Montebowrg, 8.E. of Valognes, has 2502 inhabitants, 
who manufacture lace, cutlery, and leather. Sainte-Mére-Eeglise, 8. of 
Montebourg, on the road to Carentan, has a population of 2894. 
St.-Sawveur-le-Viscomte, a well-built town prettily situated on an 

eminence above the Douve, bas 2774 inhabitants. 
Cherbourg, which 


4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town is 
is the subject of a separate article. (Cuxzrnounc] t,-Pierre-Eglise, 


a small town E. of Cherbourg, has 2203 inhabitants, who manufacture 
linen and leather. Les-Pieux, a small place built on a hill near the 
west coast of Cotentin, is remarkable for the extensive view from it, 
in which are included the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, and 20 
churches on the peninsula. 

5. Of the fifth arrondissement the chief town is Avranches, which 
has been reg | peg Avrancues.] Brécey, E. of Avranches, 
near the right k of the See, has 2452 inhabitants. Granville, a 
sea-port and walled town N.W. of Avranches, has a tribunal of com- 
merce, a naval scheol, and 8347 inhabitants. The town stands on a 
rocky promontory, and has a well-sheltered harbour, which however 
is always dry at low water, Works are now in progress for the im- 
provement of the harbour generally, and for the construction of wet 
docks and quays. The streets of the town are narrow and steep; the 
only remarkable building is the parish church, The inhabitants of 
Granville are enterprising seamen, and are largely jengaged in the 
coasting trade, and in the cod, herring, whale, and oyster fisheries. 
They export corn, flour, butter, cider, ultry, cattle, granite-blocks, 
&c.; and import wine, brandy, colonial produce, drugs, salt, hemp, 
soap, oak and deal planks, iron, &c. Ship-building is carried on. 
Pontorson, a town of 2000 inhabitants, stands near the mouth of the 
Couésnon, which separates Normandie from Bretagne. Near it is the 
isolated and fortified rock of Mont-St-Michel, on which stands the 
famous abbey dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel. The abbey- 
buildings, after the first French revolution, were made a prison for 
nobles and priests; it afterwards became and still is a central prison 
for several departments, The abbey-church, which springs from the 
centre of the other buildings, and crowns the summit of the rock, is 

ly admired for the beauty of its gothic architecture. St.-James, 

of Avranches, on the Beuvron, has a population of 3236, who trade 

in corn, cattle, flax, and hemp. Villedieu, N.E. of Avranches, has 

3763 inhabitants, who manufacture hardware and plated goods, lace, 
and leather, 

6. The sixth arrondissement is named from its chief town Mortain, 
which is situated in the south-east of the department, and has a tri- 
bunal of first instance, a college, and 2221 inhabitants. The church 
of Mortain, founded in 1082, is a remarkable structure; the castle 
that formerly stood on the hill above the town is now a heap of ruins. 
Barenton, 8.E. of Mortaiu, has a population of 3086. Si.-. i 
Harcouet, near the confines of Normandie, Bretagne, and Maine, has 
large markets for the sale of the cattle, corn, and other produce of 
these provinces: population, 2994. Sourdeval-la-Barre, N. of Mortain 
on the See, has several paper-mills, manufactures of cutlery and hard- 
ware, and a population of 4339. Le-Teilleul, on the borders of Mayenne, 
9 miles S. from Mortain, has 2539 inhabitants. 

The department forms the see of the Bishop of Coutances, is 
included in the jurisdiction of the High Court and within the limits of 
the University-Academy of Caen, and belongs to the 16th Military 
Division, of which Rennes is head-quarters, It returns 4 members 
to the Legislative Body of the French empire. 

Besides the communal colleges in the chief towns of arrondisse- 
ments there are a diocesan seminary and a secon ecclesiastical 
school in Coutances, a primary school at St.-Lé, and a naval school 
and academical society in Cherbourg. The Calvinists have two 
meeting-houses, one at Cherbourg and one at Chéfresne, near Percy. 

(Dictionnaire de la France ; Annuaire pour f An 1853.) 

MANCHESTER, Lancashire, a manufacturing and market-town, a 
city, the seat of a bishopric, a municipal and parliamentary borough, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Manchester and 
hundred of Salford, is situated on the river Irwell, distant 514 miles 
§.S.E. from Lancaster, $14 miles E, by N. from Liverpool, 183 miles 
N.W. by N, from London by road, and 188 miles by the North-Western 
railway vid Trent Valley. The cathedral church of Manchester is 
situated in 53° 29’ 5" N 4 2° 14’ 35" W. long. The population of 
the city of Manchester in 1841 was 240,367; in 1851 it was 316,213, 
The population of the entire parish, which contains an area of 34,260 
acres, and includes the city of Manchester and its suburb Salford, in 
1841 was 353,390; and 452,158 in 1851. The city is governed by 
16 aldermen and 48 councillors, of whom one is mayor; and returns 
two members to the Imperial Parliament. The living of Manchester 
is a rectory in the archdeaconry and diocese of Manchester. The 
parish of Manchester is divided into three Poor-Law Unions—Man- 
chester, Chorlton, and Salford. Manchester Poor-Law Union contains 
an area of 1577 acres, with a population in 1851 of 186,987 ; Chorlton 
Poor-Law Union contains 12 townships and chapelries, with an area 
of 11,560 acres, and a population in 1851 of 123,806; Satrorp Poor- 
Law Union contains 4 townships, with an area of 5308 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 87,514. 

chester is chiefly built upon low ground on the left bank of 
the river Irwell, by which it has a communication with the Mersey, 
Liverpool, and the ocean. Separated from the borough of Manchester 
by the Irwell, but really forming part of the town, is the municipal 
and parliamentary borough of Salford. Throughout this article the 
two boroughs are spoken of as one town. It is situated in a district 
which contains some of the best coal strata of England, a circumstance 
to which the place is in no small degree indebted for its prosperity. 
According to Dr. Dalton (‘Memoirs of the Manchester Philosophical 
Society,’ 2nd series, v. iii, p. 483, et seq.), the mean height of the 
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barometer at Manchester is 29°85. The mercury is higher in the 
summer months than in the winter. The general annual mean of 
temperature is 49°. The mean annual fall of rain is 36-140 inches; 
while at Lancaster it is 39°714. The first six months of the year must 
be considered as dry months, and the last six months as wet months. 
April is the driest month in the year, and October is the wettest, or 
that in which the most rain falls, in a long-continued series of years, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Manchester. 

The drainage and sewerage of the town have been greatly improved 
under local acts. A few years back the corporation obtained an Act 
of Parliament by which it was empowered to purchase the old water- 
works, and to construct new works on the river Etherow, near 
Woodhead, at a distance of from 14 to 18 miles from Manchester, 
and thus insure a sufficient supply of good water. The streets are 
well paved, and there is an ample supply of gas of a superior quality. 
The gas as well as water supply is under the direction of the 
corporation. 

Manchester has reaped an ample reward from that system of canal 
navigation to which it gave such impulse in its earlier stages. The 
achievements of Brindley were prompted by the desire which the 
Duke of Bridgewater had of sending his coal from Worsley to Man- 
chester at a small expense ; and the city now possesses the means of 
water-communication with almost every part of the country. In 
railway sae ton Manchester has held a prominent station. It 

ished its full share of the capital employed in the formation of 
the Manchester and Liverpool railway; and is now the centre of a 
system of railways which radiate from it by numerous lines, connect- 
ing it with all the commercial towns of the kingdom. Along most of 
these lines the electric telegraph is in full operation. 

Manchester was a Roman station, the Mancunium of the Itinerary 
of Antoninus. Under the Saxons Mancestre became the abode of a 
Thane. In the Domesday Book itis mentioned as possessing a — 


that of St. Michael’s. In the year 1301 Thomas de gran 
the Great Charter of Manchester. From the Gre e barony 
descended to the family of De la Warre, and John, first of the 


line, was called to Parliament in the 9th year of Edward II. The 
eee rights have been recently purchased by the corporation of 


In the civil wars Manchester ranged itself on the side of the Parlia- 
ment, and sustained a siege conducted by Lord Stran On the 
cessation of the contest, Presbyterianism replaced Episcopacy ; 
Heyrick, the warden of the collegiate church, being himself instru- 
mental in bringing about the change. The Rebellion of 1745 had 
many friends and supporters in Manchester. The desire for political 
reform arose at a very early period in Manchester, and imme- 
diately after the peace in 1815, it began to manifest itself in a very 
decided manner, By the Reform Act Manchester obtained the 
elective franchise. The great ‘free-trade’ movement received its 
mightiest impetus in Manchester by the formation of the ‘ Anti-Corn- 
Law League’; and the party which gives special attention to the 
interests of manufacture, as it had its origin in the town, has been 
generally recognised as the ‘Manchester school.’ In 1848 Manchester 
was orf the seat of a bishopric. In 1852 it was constituted a city. 

Tn the time of Henry VIII. and Edward VL the town was dis- 

for its manufactures. The more rapid expansion of 
trade began in the 17th century; and one who is known as a bene- 
factor to the town, Humphrey Chetham, was among its most eminent 
tradesmen. The enormities of the Duke of Alva in the Netherlands, 
and subsequently the revocation of the edict of Nantes, brought many 
enterprising and skilful a into the district. At first the 
woollen was the only branch of trade, but since the middle of the last 
century the cotton has nearly superseded the woollen manufacture. 
The series of brilliant inventions and discoveries applied, improved, 
or originated in the district of Manchester, comprising the steam- 
engine, the spinning-jenny, the mule-jenny, the fly-frame, the tube- 
the mule, &c., have proved most effective instruments in 
developing the industrial power of the inhabitants. The early 
inventions which gave en to the cotton manufacture were com- 
leted about 1783. The importation of raw cotton into this coun’ 
1701 amounted to 1,985,868 lbs.; in 1751 to 2,976,610 lbs. In 
1780 it had increased to upwards of 6,700,000 lbs.; in 1800 it 
reached 56,000,000 lbs, Since then it has gone on increasing with 
marvellous rapidity. 

There are above 200 cotton factories within the limits of Manchester 

parish. Some of them are only spinning factories ; others are both 
and weaving; and many of them are on a scale of extraor- 
magnitude, Bleach-wor dye-works, and print-works, all 
connected with the cotton manufacture, exist on a very large scale in 
and near Manchester: also chemical works, engine factories, and 
numerous other extensive establishments, as well as a very great 
number of small factories and workshops, which depend more or less 
on the staple manufacture of the town. 
| The = of throwing and weaving silk were extensively carried 
on at lesfield several years before they reached Manchester. The 
silk-mill of Mr. Vernon Royle, erected in 1819-20, wae the first brought 
into operation in Manchester. Since then the trade has rapidly 
increased; and there are now several very large mills, employing a 
great number of hands, Printing is another branch of the silk 
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business, chiefly, if not exclusively, carried on at Manchester. Dyeing 
of silk is also extensively pursued. 

Locomotive engines for railways, as well as the engines and machinery 
for cotton factories, are extensively made, There are besides manu- 
factories of woollens, small wares, hats, umbrellas, &c. There are 
numerous banking and other mercantile establishments. A chamber 
of commerce has been established. Property in the town has enor- 
mously increased in value; the application of capital has been on the 
grandest scale, and the habits of the manufacturers have undergone 
an entire change. 

As to the intellectual and moral condition of the working classes, 
there is doubtless much to deplore. The prevalence of the factory 
system has broken up the old domestic manufacture, and thereby 
destroyed former domestic habits; it has also called from every dis- 
trict of the kingdom, and especially from Ireland, masses of people 
heterogeneous in their character, yet all more or less ignorant and 
uncultivated. Most of them have been much bettered in their circum- 
stances without having found an equal increase of morally improving 
influences. Children by the amount of their wages have become 
independent of their parents: girls have been sent into the mill 
before they have learnt the radiments of domestic duty, and mothers, 
whose presence in their own houses is indispensable, continue at 
work for ten hours in the day amid a mass of people, young and old, 
from whom they can derive little improvement. It is a painful 
consequence of so many married women working at the mills that 
a fearfully large number of infants are left barely cared for during 
the day: to meet, and in some degree to remedy, this evil, * day 
nurseries’ have been established, and have been found exceedingly 
useful. The Saturday holiday is a considerable boon to the indus' 
population of Manchester. Every Saturday at one o’clock factories 
and warehouses, as well as banks and other large commercial establish- 
ments and many shops, are closed, and the remainder of the day is 
given as a holiday to those employed in them. 

Manchester has not been hitherto distinguished for architectural 
beauty; its chief streets are occupied with warehouses and shops. 
Recently however a great improvement has taken place in the build- 
ing of warehouses and places of business; so much so indeed that 
the wareh of Manchester promise to become a marked archi- 
tectural feature of the town. They are spacious, constructed mostly 
of brick, with stone quoins and dressings, but many are wholly stone, 
and they are almost invariably in the Italian style. Under the sanction 
of Acts of Parliament much has been done for the improvement of 
the town, both in convenience and appearance. Market-street, the 
chief street, is wide and handsome. The Manchester Improvement 
Committee have applied the profits of the gas-works, which are very 
large, to the improvement of the town. Several new streets have 
been opened by them through dense masses of buildings. Great 
attention has also been given to the level of the roads in the approaches 
to the town. 

The ecclesiastical edifices in Manchester are numerous. The’ 
cathedral is a spacious (collegiate) church of the perpendicular style, 
of very good proportions; it consists of a nave with two aisles, 
transepts, several mortuary chapels, and an elaborate western tower. 
This building serves as the cathedral of the see of Manchester. 
Among the recent churches one of the finest is that of the Hol 
Trinity in Stretford-road. St. Luke’s church, Cheetham-hill, St. James's 
at Birch, Trinity church, Rusholme, and St. Matthew's church, are 
deserving of notice. Among dissenting places of worship, may be 
mentioned the handsome cruciform Congregational church in Stretford- 
road, the Scotch church, corner of Devonshire-street, the elegant 
Unitarian chapel in Brook-street, built by Sir C, Barry, and the hand- 
some Roman Catholic church of St. Chads. Next to the cathedral 
the finest building in Manchester or Salford is the Roman Catholic 
cathedral in Salford. There are 42 places of worship belonging to 
the Establishment, and 110 in connection with the Dissenters in 
Manchester and Salford; of these the Wesleyan Methodists have 27, 
the Association Methodists 14, the Primitive and New Connexion 
Methodists 9, the Independents 17, the Baptists 9, Presbyterians 7, 
the Unitarians 4, the Roman Catholics 7, and the Quakers, Sweden- 
borgians, and Greek Church one each. The Jews have two synagogues, 
There are three cemeteries in Manchester; one in Rusholme-road, one 
at Ardwick, and the third at Harpurhey. 

The Manchester Free Grammar school was founded by Hugh 
Oldham, bishop of Exeter, in 1515. It is free to boys of whatever 
county or shire, from 5 years old to 20. The income is variable, but 
averages 50001. It has several exhibitions to Oxford and Cambridge. 
The school is under the care of nine. masters, and in 1853 had 400 
scholars, Chetham’s Hospital, or the College, was founded by charter 
in 1665, for 31 boys of Manchester and Salford, and other places in the 
vicinity ; Humphrey Chetham, the benefactor, leaving the interest of 
7000/. for their maintenance and instruction from 6 to 14 years of 
age, at which period they were to be put out to some trade. The 
number of scholars is now about 80. The school is conducted in a 
convenient old building, which also contains the college library, a fine 
collection of not less than 25,000 volumes, which have been accumu- 
lated out of the benefactions of the same H. Cheetham: among the 
books are many rare and most valuable works. The library is open 


to the use of the public; books are not allowed to be = out, but 
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@ convenient reading-room is provided. There is also a museum 
connected with this institution. The Lancashire Independent college 
is for the education of students of the Independent denomination 
intending to enter the ministry, and the course of instruction pursued 
in it extends over a period of five years. It is in connection with the 
University of London. The number of students in 1852 was 29, 
Manchester New College, an institution belonging to the Unitarian 
body, was founded in 1786, and is in connection with the University 
of London. It has an income from endowment of about 800/. a year, 
The number of students in 1851 was 20. Owens College is so called 
from a Manchester merchant, Mr. Owens, who bequeathed the bulk 
of his property, amounting to nearly 100,000/., for the endowment of 
a college in Manchester, wherein the usual course of collegiate 
instruction should be given, with the exception of theology. Owens 
college was opened in March, 1851, and is in connection with the 
University of London. In 1853 the number of students was 99. 
The Royal Manchester School of Medicine is the oldest and one of 
the most flourishing in the provinces ; it also is in connection with the 
University of London. The Commercial schools under the m 
ment of the Manchester Church Education Society, are under the 
care of a head, second, and third master, and a teacher for each of 
the departments of French, German, drawing, and music, The school 
for the deaf and dumb, and the asylum for the blind, occupy a very 
handsome building near the botanical gardens, on the Stretford-road. 
The number of day schools in the city of Manchester in March 1851 
was 368, of which 80 were public schools with 16,202 scholars, and 
288 were private schools with 10,034 scholars. The number of day 
schools in Salford was 63, namely, 13 public schools with 3352 
scholars, and 50 private schools with 1891 scholars. Of Sunday 
schools there were in Manchester 111, with 42,389 scholars, and in 
Salford 25, with 10,086 scholars. 

The Blind Asylum is maintained from a bequest of Mr. Henshaw 
of Oldham, who left 20,000/. to be applied to the maintenance of an 
asylum for the blind, so soon as the inhabitants should furnish a 
suitable building. The Jubilee, or Ladies’ Female Charity school, 
founded in 1506, is conducted in the house in Ducie-road, and 
educates 40 girls for the duties of domestic service. Among other 
benevolent and religious institutions are the Royal Infirmary, 
several dispensaries and lying-in-hospitals, the District Provident 
society, and the city missions. 


Its utility has been fully proved by the publication of its Tr ctions. 
titution for the promotion of literature, 
science, and the arts, formed mainly under the auspices of G. W. 
Wood, Esq., M.P. for Kendal, has been of service in promoting the 
objects for which it was founded : above 30,000/. were laid out in the 
erection of the building. The Manchester museum, or natural history 
society, has a handsome hall in Peter-street. The council is empowered 
to open the museum to ladies, strangers, resident non-subscribers, 
schools, and the working-classes. Manchester also possesses an 
architectural society, a statistical society, a flourishing school of 
design, a choral society, &c. 
Among the institutions in Manchester having an influence on the 
ing-classes may be mentioned the atheneum, the mechanics 
institution in Cooper-street, the mechanics institution in Miles-Platting, 
the Ancoats lyceum, the Chorlton mechanics institution, the Salford 
free library and museum in Peel-Park, and the Manchester free library 
and museum, Camp-Field. The total number of literary societies 
in Manchester and Salford in 1851 was 24, with 6298 members, 
and 79,285 volumes in the libraries belonging to them. There are a 
botanical garden, two theatres, and a concert-hall. There are also 
several refreshment-rooms of very large size, some capable of holding 
above 2000 persons, in which music and singing and slight dramatic 
interludes are performed, and which are attended by great numbers 
of the youths employed in the factories. Three public were 
opened in 1846 :—Queen’s-Park, Harpurhey; Peel’s-Park, Salford; 
and Philip’s-Park, Bradford. Baths and wash-houses have been 
erected in different parts of the city. 

Among the public buildings worthy of notice are the Royal Insti- 
tution in Mosley-street, a handsome Grecian pile, designed by Barry; 
the Infirmary in Piccadilly ; the Blind Asylum and Deaf and Dumb 
school already mentioned ; the Town-Hall in King-street; the Royal 
Exchange, said to be the largest room used as an exchange in Europe ; 
the Theatre Royal, Peter-street; the Branch Bank of England; and 
the Atheneum in Bond-street, erected by Barry, and one of the most 
elegant buildings in Manchester. From its size and its political asso- 
cintions the Free-Trade Hall may be specially noticed. It is frequently 
used for public meetings, There are several railway stations. A new 
borough jail, on the plan of the model prison at Pentonville, London, 
has recently been built at a great expense in the Gorton Road; it will 
contain 500 @ The union-houses are spacious structures. 

There ,> oa erg pean Manchester. The provision-marketa 
sre open for the sale o' a every day except Sunday, but the 
regular market-days are Tuesday, Thursday, and Perse 0. for pro- 
visions and manufactures, the Tuesday market being the ee for 
mani and the Saturday market for vegetables, &c.; Wednes- 
day for pigs and cattle, and Tuesday and Saturday for corn. Fairs 


are held in Manchester on Easter Monday and October Ist; and in 
Salford on Whit Monday and November 17th. A custom-house is 
maintained in Manchester, in order that the town and neighbourhood 
may have the privilege of possessing bonding warehouses; the cost of 
the establishment is in the first instance by the corporation, but 
ultimately by the Bonded Warehouse company. Courts of bank- 
ruptey and county courts are held in the city. 
ANCHURIA. [Cama; ManpsHoonia. 

MANDAL. [Cuaprtansanp.] 

MANDAVEE, [Curen. 

MANDSHOORIA constitutes a government of the Chinese empire 
under the name of Kirin-oola, or Ghirin-oola, It is the most eastern 
panes of glam 6° lands of Central Asia, and lies between 42° and 

8° N. lat,, 120° and 142° E. long. Its surface is estimated at 650,000 
or 750,000 square miles. On the north it borders on Siberia, from 
which it is separated by a mountain range, the Yablonoi Khrebet of 
the Russians, or the Khing-khan Tugwick of the Chinese. On the 
west it is divided from the Russian province of Da-uria by the river 
Kerlon, an affluent of the Amur, and from Mongolia by the river 
Khailar and the mountain range called Khing-khan-oola. On the 
south it joins the Chinese provinces of Pe-cheli and the 
latter of which formerly belonged to Mandshooria, and has only been 
detached from it since the present imperial dynasty ascended the 
throne of Peking. On the east is Corea, from which it is divided by — 
the Tsi-y and Shan Alin, a high range ; and farther north the 
Sea of Japan and the Gulf of Tartary, which separate the large 
island of Tarakai from Mandshooria. f 

Mandshooria may be considered as an immense inclosed by 
high and steep mountains, except at its south-western corner, where a 
broken and rather hilly tract divides it from the province of Leao- 
tong. The mountain chain of the Khing-khan-oola, which forms the 
western boundary, seems to be the highest. Towards its southern 
extremity, between 42° and 43° N. lat., is the peak of Pecha, whichis 
thought to rise to more than 15,000 feet. ere are other elevated 
and snow-capped summits farther north. The Yalo the only 
one Pamrnie 4 by Europeans, is near 49° N. lat., and even is 
covered with deep snow. The mountain region of the Y. 
Khrebet does not attain the snow-line; and its mean elevation } 
bably does not exceed 2500 or 3000 feet above the sea-level. 
the Gulf of Tartary the coast is formed by an exceedingly steep moun- 
tain range, rising to 4000 or 5000 feet, and 1 pean Roper up to the sea, 
so that only a few level spots of inconsiderable extent intervene 
between the range and the water. On the eastern declivity of this 
range there is a tribe which seems to belong to the same race as the 
inhabitants of Japan: they are called Ainos or Kechen, and live on 
the produce of their fishing. This mountain range seems to allow m0 
passage, Va the Ainos have pp epic sage fs petro who 

bit the country west of the range. At southern extremity 
(48° N. lat.) this maritime range is probably connected with the Shan 
Alin and its continuation the Tsi-yung-shan, which appears to run 
in a south-south-west direction, until it terminates on the Hoang- 
hai, or Yellow Sea, in a long promontory, the most southern extremity 
of which is called the Regent’s Sword. The huge mountain mass of 
the Shan Alin rises above the snow-line, 

The interior of Mandshooria contains, towards its southern extre- 
mity, an extensive and nearly level plain, called Cortchin. It lies on 
both sides of the Siren-muren, or Leao-ho, and seems to stretch north- 
ward to the banks of the rivers Nonni-oola and Songari. It greatly 
resembles the desert of the Gobi, which is separated from it only by 
the Khing-khan range, being mostly covered with sand, and having no 
water, or only salt-lakes; but the 8 are more common and 
more extensive here than in the Gobi, and afford better to 
the numerous cattle of the Mongols, who occupy this part of | 
shooria, which is also called the Eastern Gobi. In some parts the 
surface is covered with salt incrustations. The remainder of Mand- 
shooria is supposed to consist’ of a succession of valleys and mountain 
ranges of various elevation. The mountains however are not bare, 
but covered with forests nearly to the top. The valleys are aaid to be 
fertile, and wide along the principal rivers south of the Amur, and so 
far it appears that agriculture extends. But that large part of the 
country which extends from the last-named river to the Yablonoi 
Khrebet is too cold for agriculture, and its inbabitants live on the 

roduce of their herds and of the chase. Though the climate of 

hooria is not equal in severity to that of the Gobi, it must be very 
cold, as we may infer from its geographical position and its elevation. 

The principal river is the Amur, which has nnmerous tributaries, 
Amun} Through the southern districts rans the Sira-muren, or Leao- 
ho, which flows about 500 miles; it rises in the Khing-khan range 
north of the Peak of Pecha, and runs for nearly 400 miles east, and 
the remainder of its course south-west, until it falls into the Gulf of 
Leao-tong. It seems to be navigated nearly up to the place where it 
turns to the south-west. 
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constitute, with corn, the principal articles of export. All domestic 
animals common to the countries of central Asia are kept in consider- 
able numbers; there are also reindeer in the districts north of the 
Amur, and camels in many places south of it. Wild animals are 
numerous, especially those that yield furs, in the forests which clothe 
the eastern declivity of the Khing-khan, where sables, ermines, bears, 
wolves, and foxes are found. Among the wild animals iar to this 
and the neighbouring countries are the ‘argali,’ or wild sheep, and the 
‘dshiggetai, or wild ass. Fish abound in the rivers, especially the 
sturgeon and salmon. Pearls are said to be found in some of the 
streams. The mineral riches of Mandshooria are not known. 
The population is very vaguely estimated at two millions, but it is 
ay much underrated. All the people, with the exception of the 
ongols, who inhabit Cortchin, belong to the wide-spread race of the 
of which the Mandshoos form a subdivision. The most 
widely-spread tribe is the proper" who seem to occupy the 
whole or nearly the whole country north of the Amur, and also the 
part of that between the Nonni-oola and Songaririvers. The 
‘ongooses are numerous also in Siberia. This race differs considerably 
from the Mongols, who inhabit the country farther west, in the form 
of their body, being tall and of a slender make. The languages of all 
the tribes of this race have a great similarity in words and con- 
struction; and it oS mr that there is a relationship between them 
and the language of the Mongols and Turks, as well as some languages 
of eastern Europe, especially that of the Finlanders, They lead in 
general a nomadic life, subsisting on their herds of cattle or reindeer. 
The Taguri, or Da-ures, live on the river Nonni, and are agriculturista. 
Among them are settled the Yakutes, about 6000 families, which 
emigrated in 1787 from Siberia. The Mandshoo occupy the south- 
eastern part of the te though not the most numerous of the 
tribes med are the most important, their sovereign family having 
ascended the throne of China. Th their incursions into the 


MANITOULIN ISLANDS, (Oamans. 
MANNHEIM, the capital of the circle of Unter-Rhein, in the 
-duchy of Baden, situated in 49° 29’ N. lat., 8° 28’ E. long., 
a very fertile plain, at the junction of the Neckar with the Rhine, 
and has 25,000 inhabitants. Over both rivers there are bridges of 
boats. Mannheim is built with great regularity ; it consists of several 
squares and of broad straight streets that cross each other at right 
angles. The houses are all of two stories, except those at the corners, 
which have three stories. The principal street leads from the Neckar 
Gate to the palace of the grand-duke, which is a very m cent 
building, and one of the finest of the kind in Germany. The right 
wing contains a gallery of pictures, a cabinet of natural history, a 
collection of plaster casts of the most celebrated antiques, and a 
library of 60,000 volumes, Among the other public buildings the 
most worthy of notice are the observatory, the merchant’s hall, and 
the splendid church formerly belonging to the Jesuits, the theatre, 
comtner pry &c, Mannheim has a gymnasium, a botanic garden, a 
e school, an academy of painting and sculpture, and other 
establishments for education. The fortifications having been entirely 
demolished by the French, and the site subsequently converted into 
gardens, the inhabitants enjoy the benefit of beautiful promenades, 
es the fine park of the palace, which is nearly 200 acres in extent. 
The town has @ considerable transit trade. There are manufactories 
of tobacco, shawls, linen, and Playing cards, besides bleaching-grounds 
and tanneries. In the environs there are numerous jetae, and 
oa are extensively cultivated. Mannheim has communication by 
way with all the principal towns of Germany ; it is joined to the 
along the right bank of the Rhine, by a branch line 12 
miles in length, which joins the former at Heidelberg, and by the 
neato A paper ba gh Mime runs up the left 
bank ine opposi eim, conne with the Paris- 

Strasburg and the French lines, 


Mannheim was only a village till 1606, when the elector palatine, 
Frederick IV., laid the foundation of a fortress and a town. In the 
Thirty Years’ War it was taken by Tilly, duke Bernhard of Weimar, 
the French, and the Bavarians. In 1688 it was taken by the French 
general Melac. In 1699 the elector Frederick William had the: city 
fortified on Coehorn’s system. His successor Charles Philip removed 
hither from Heidelberg in 1720, with his court and all the public 
offices, on account of the religious disputes with the Protestants, 
The first stone of the splendid palace was laid in 1720, and the build- 
ing was completed in 1731. The next elector, Charles Theodore, 
having succeeded to the electorate of Bavaria on the death of Maxi- 
milian Joseph, without issue, in 1788, removed his court to Munich. 
Mannheim was taken by the French in 1795, by the arch-duke Charles 
in 1799, afterwards re-occupied by the French, and assigned to Baden 
by the treaty of Luneville in 1801, 

MANNINGTREE. EX. ] 

MANORHAMILTON, county of Leitrim, Ireland, a small post and 
market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the 
Owenmore, an affluent of the Bonnet River, in 54° 19’ N. lat., 8° 7’ 
W. long., distant by road 244 miles W. by 8. from Enniskillen, and 1254 
miles N.W. from Dublin. The population in 1851 was 1227. Manor- 
hamilton Poor-Law Union comprises 22 electoral divisions, with an 
area of 144,847 acres, and a population in 1851 of 34,804. The town, 
unattractive in itself, but lying in a well-cultivated valley, forms part 
of a landscape singularly varied, and is closed up by lofty mountains. 
In the town are the parish church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a bride- 
well, district dispensary, and Union workhouse. A large castle, built 
in the reign of Elizabeth, stands on an eminence near the town. Quarter 
and petty sessions are held, There are eight fairs yearly. 

MANOSQUE. [Atpes, Basszs.] ; 

MANRESA. [Caratuia.] : 

MANS, LE, the capital formerly of the province of Maine, now of 
the department of Sarthe in France, stands on the right bank of the 
Sarthe, here crossed by three bridges, in 48° 0’ 35" N, lat., 0° 12’ 4" 
E. long., at a distance of 115 miles in a straight line, and 132 by rail- 
way through Versailles and Chartres, S.W. from Paris, and has 24,568 
inhabitants in the commune. The old part of the town, which is 
situated near the river, is ill-built, with narrow, crooked, dirty streets, 
running parallel to each other, and connected by still narrower and 
dirtier lanes. The new quarter stands on a hill, and although not 
regularly laid out, it is on the whole agreeable and well-built, with 
cut-stone houses roofed with slates, The principal streets of this 
quarter abut on a fine square called Place-des-Halles, There are two 
fine promenades, one called Des-Jacobins, the other Du-Greflier ; this 
last runs along the Sarthe, the banks of which are lined with quays. 
The cathedral of St..Julien, famous for its choir and painted windows, 
and dating from the 13th century, contains the tomb of Berengaria, 
Coeur-de-Lion’s queen. The church De-la-Couture, which dates from 
the 12th century, and that of Notre-Dame-du-Pré, from the 11th 
century, are very remarkable buildings. The church De-l’Ancienne- 
Visitation, opened in 1737, is also a beautiful structure. The other 
objects of notice in the town are the prefect’s hotel, which contains a 
public library of 40,000 volumes, a museum, &c.; the theatre; the 
theological and communal colleges ; the corn-market buildings; and 
several ancient houses, among which are shown those of Queen 
Berengaria and Scarron. 

Le-Mans gives title to a bishop; it has tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce, and several learned and benevolent societies. The 
manufactures consist of coarse woollens, lace, linen, soap, hosiery, 
blankets, woollen yarn, paper, and leather. There are also marble 
works and bleach-mills. The articles enumerated, together with iron, 
salt, rags, wine, brandy, chestnuts, corn, oil, cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, 
and clover-seed, support a considerable commerce. 

Le-Mans was the birth-place of Henry IL, the first of the Plantagenet 
kings of England. 

A town called Suindinwm, existed here in the time of the Romans. 
It was the capital of that division of the Aulerci called Cenomani, or 
Cenomanni, from whom it took in the 4th century the name of 
Cenomanni, a fragment of which remains in its modern designation. 
In the age of Charlemagne it was considered one of the principal 
cities of France, and became afterwards the chief town of the pro- 
vince of Maine. It is said to have been besieged twenty-four times 
between the reign of Clovis and that of Henri IV., inclusive. It was 
occupied by the royalists of Vendée in A.D, 1793, to the number of 
60,000. They were driven out by General Marceau after a desperate 
resistance, It was bel by a party of Chouans in 1795. 

(Dictionnaire de la France.) 

MANSFIELD, Nottinghamshire, a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Mansfield, is situated in 53° 8’ 
N. lat., 1° 11’ W. long., distant 14 miles N. by W. from Nottingham, 
138 miles N.N.W. from London by road, and 1474 miles by the North- 
Western and Midland railways, The population of the town in 1851 
was 10,012. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Notting- 
ham and diocese of Lincoln. Mansfield Poor-Law Union contains 18 
parishes and townships, with an area of 54,665 acres, and a population 
in 1851 of 30,156. 

Mansfield is seated in a valley near the little river Mann, or Maun, 
from which it probably takes its name; and is surrounded by the 
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ancient forest of Sherwood, the scene of Robin Hood's chief exploits. 
The principal streets are lighted with gas, and paved. The parish 
ch dedicated to St. Peter, is a commodious structure; parts of it 
are Norman, but it has been repaired at different times in various 
styles. Wesleyan and Primitive’ Methodists, Independents, Baptists, 
Quakers, and Unitarians, have places of worship, The Royal Free 
Grammar school of Queen Anne has an income of 250/. a year, and 
had 56 scholars in 1852. In the town are—Brunt’s Charity school, 
Clarkson's Charity school, a subscription library and news-room, a 
mechanics li! , and a savings bank. A railway, 7 miles in length, 
connects Mansfield with the Cromford Canal The more prominent 
buildings are the market-house, the moot-hall, the town-hall, the 
railway station, and the saw-mills of Mr. Lindley. A handsome 
monument to the memory of the late Lord George Bentinck stands in 
the market-place. There are extensive cotton-mills, besides manufac- 
tories of cotton and silk hosiery. Lace is extensively made. The 
market-day is Thursday; cattle-fairs are held on the 5th of April, 
10th of July, and the second Thursday in October. 

MANSURAH. [Eorrr.] 

MANTES. ([Srme-er-Oise. 

MANTINELA, a city of the Peloponnesus, was situated on the little 
river Ophis, in the east part of Arcadia, in an elevated plain of con- 
siderable extent, which was bounded on the north by the plain of 
Orchomenus, and on the south by that of Tegea. [Arcapra.] The 
inhabitants of Mantineia originally dwelt in four or five separate dis- 
triets (Xen., ‘Hell,’ v. 2, § 7; Strabo, p. 337); but were after- 
wards collected into one city. The Mantineans had a democratical 
form of government, and were closely connected with Argos. Their 
political constitution has received great praise from Polybius and 
Elian. Their form of government and their connection with Argos 
led them to oppose the Lacedwmonian interests. In n.c. 418 they 
formed an alliance with Elis and Argos against Sparta, but were 
ou oi} defeated, and obliged to sue for peace. (Thucyd., v. 64- 
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the male population as slaves. In honour of Antigonus the name of 
the city was changed to Antigoneia, which it retained till the time of 
Hadrian, who restored its original name. (Paus., viii. 8, § 6.) Pausa- 
nias has devoted a considerable part of his eighth book to a description 
of Mantineia and its works of art. The ruins of Mantineia, called 
Paleopoli, are .still considerable. The circuit of the walls is entire, 
with the exception of four or five towers on the eastern side. The 
form of the city was slightly elliptical, and about two miles and a 
quarter in circumference. There were ten gates. The entire circuit 
of the walls is protected by a wet ditch. One of the eparchies, or 
sub-prefectures, of Arcadia is now called Mantineia. 
Fe Travels in the Morea, i. pp. 103-105.) 

/NTOVA, a province of Austrian Italy, is bounded E. by Verona 
and Rovigo, N. by Brescia and the lake of Garda, W. by Brescia and 
Cremona, and 8S. by the duchies of Modena and Parma. The province 
of Mantova extends along both banks of the Po. The other rivers 
are the Mincio and the Oglio, both affluents of the Po. The Mincio 
issues out of the lake of Garda at Peschiera, and for about ten miles 
marks the limits between Verona and Mantova, after which it flows 
across the territory of the latter, forms the lagune in the midst of 
which stands the city of Mantua, and then enters the Po below Gover- 
nolo. The length of the province from north to south is about 36 
miles, and its breadth about 32 miles, The area is 903 square miles, 
and the population in 1850 was 270,100, The territory of Mantova 
is noted for its fertility. It contains many fine pastures well 
adapted for the grazing of cattle, and irrigated by numerous streams 
and ; vines and mulberry-trees also abound. Landed property 
is very valuable in this district, which labours however under two 
disadvantages, namely, the danger of the inundations of the Po, to 
prevent which the dykes and sluices are kept in constant repair at a 
great expense, and the unwholesomeness of the air in summer. The 
chief products are wheat, rice, maize, silk, flax, hemp, fruite, and 
— eens ws parece timber. Cattle and horses are reared 

considerable numbers, ere is no town of any importance except 
the capital, which is noticed in the next article. wre : 

MA'NTOVA (or MANTUA), the capital of the province and of the 
old duchy of Mantua, stands on an island about five miles in circum- 
ference, in the middle of a lagune formed by the Mincio, and is joined 
to the mainland causeways, the shortest of which is about 1000 
feet in The town is strongly and regularly fortified. It is 
well-built, with wide streets and squares, and contains many handsome 
structures. The pondoel buildings are—the cathedral, one of the 
finest in Italy; the church of Sant-Andrea; the churches of San- 
Maurizio and SanSebastiano; the house of Giulio Romano, whose 
works as a painter and an architect form the greatest glory of the 


city ; the church of Santa-Barbara, rich in paintings ; the public library. 
of 80,000 volumes, and the museum, in which is a valuable pies ro 


gallery; the ducal palace, an old vast irregular structure, partly 
rebuilt by Giulio Romano, which contains some paintings ; cad 
the gates and bridges of Mantua, especially the gate dei Mulini 
Giulio Romano, A palace outside of the town, Palazzo del 


was originally intended for stables for the dukes Gonzaga, but under 
the direction of Giulio Romano it grew into a vast The town 
of Mantua contains about 25,000 inhabitants, 3000 of whom are Jews. 
It is a bishop’s see, and has a lyceum and a ium. There is a 
branch railroad from Mantua which joins Milan-Venice line at 
Verona. The town and province are infested in summer and autumn 
with gnats and mosquitoes. 

Two miles below Mantua on the banks of the Mincio is the village 
of La Pietola, which a vague tradition reports to be the same seg oor 
Virgil’s birthplace. The dukes of Mantua had a palace here, call 
La Virgiliana, which still exists, though much dilapi 

The origin of Mantua is lost in the obscurity of ante-Roman 
times, Virgil (‘ din.,’ x. 201) boasts of its Etruscan origin, its former 
power, and says it was inhabited by three different races ; and Pliny 
the elder (iii. 19) observes that it was the only relic of the Transpadane 
Etruscans, from whom it passed into the power of the Cenomani 
Gauls, and afterwards became subject to Rome with the rest of Cisal- 
pine Gaul. . After the fall of the Western empire it was successively 
subject to the Goths, the Longobards, the Franks, and the German 
emperors, In the 12th century it asserted its freedom as an inde- 
pendent municipality, like the other Lombard cities, but afterwards 
became subject to marquises of the house of Gonzaga, who were 
feudatories of the empire. Frederick IL, the last uis of Gonzaga, 
was created duke of Mantua by Charles V., in 1530. His states com- 

rised the duchy or province of Mantua, and a 1 portion of Mont- 
aera Charles IV., the last duke, having joined the party of Philip V. 
in the war of the Spanish succession, was put under the ban of the 
empire, and his duchy annexed to the states of the house of Austria, 
with the exception of Montferrat, which was annexed to the duchy of 
Savoy. The duchy and town were taken by the French in 1797, and 
incorporated in the Cisalpine Republic. It afterwards formed the 
department of Mincio in the so-called kingdom of Italy till 1814, when 
it again came into the hands of Austria. The city of Mantua was 
taken and sacked by the imperialists in 1630, when its population (it 
is stated) was reduced from 55,000 to 13,000. The French attacked 
it unsuccessfully in. 1735; but Bonaparte took it in 1797. The 
Austrians recovered it in 1799, but were obliged to surrender it to 
the French in 1801. 

MANTUA. . (Lomparpo-Venerian Krxepom; Maytoya.] 

MANUBIUM. [Azrvzzo,] 

MANZANARES. [Castitta La Nugva.] 

MANZANILLO. [Cupa.] 

MAPLESTEAD. [Essex.] 

MARACAIBO. [VunezvEta.]} 

MARAGHA. [Persta.] 

MARAKAH. NGOLA.] 

MARANHAO, Province of. ee ‘ 

MARANHAO, or SAN LUIZ DO MARANHAO, a town on the 
northern coast of Brazil, is situated in 2° 3’ S. lat., 43° 50’ W. long., 
on the western shore of the island of Maranhao. This island, which 
is nearly twenty miles long, extends along the shore of the continent, 
from which it is separated by a ow channel, called Rio do 
Mosquito. The channel is, on an average, only 100 yards wide, and 
terminates in two large bays, the Bahia de San Jozé on the east, and 
the Bahia de San Marcos on the west. The island is generally low 
and swampy, and almost entirely covered with wood, ; 

The town is built on the neg shore of a small peninsula, formed 
by two small inlets, the Rio de San Francisco on the north, and the 
Rio da Bacanya on the south. It is divided into two sections. The 
Bairro da Praia Grande extends along the shores on a broken surface, 
The streets are crooked, uneven, and badly paved. The houses have 
two or three floors, and are mostly built of sandstone. In this part 
of the town is a large square, surrounded by the palace of the governor, 
the college of the Jesuits, the town-hall, and the prisons, which are 
substantial buildings, Besides the public buildings already mentioned 
the most remarkable are the episcopal palace, and the theatre. At 
the back of this section lies the other, called Bairro de N. Senhora 
da Conceigao, which consists of small houses, many of which are sur- 
rounded by gardens and plantations. Each division has its own 
parochial church, besides which there are three other churches, two 
chapels, and four churches belonging to four convents. The town is 
defended by three small fortresses. Maranhao is the residence of the 

vernor of the province, and has a lyceum, and schools of navigation. 

he harbour is good and safe, but the entrance is difficult, on account 
of a bank to the north of the town, on the east and west of which however 
are deep channels leading into the harbour. The tide rises 18 feet in 
the harbour, and 12 feet outside of it. The mean annual tempe- 
rature is 80° of Fahrenheit. _The climate of the town is considered 
healthy. The population amounts to about 30,000, The imports 
consist of wine, brandy, oil, flour, fruits, silk, cotton and linen goods, 
hardware and metals, all from Europe or North America, and articles 
brought from the East Indies, as spices, &c., and drugs, The exports 
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are cotton, rice, tanned and raw hides, &c. Sugar and coffee are 
imported ya Pernambuco, Bahia, and other ports of Brazil. The 
vince of Maranhao is noticed under Brazut (vol. ii. cols, 108, 109). 
name is sometimes written Maranham. 
ON. [Amazonas.] 

MARANS. . (Cuarente-INFEéRIEURE.] 

MARATEA. [Basrtrcata.] - ; 

MA/RATHON, a small plain in the north-east part of Attica. 

‘Arrica], about 5 miles in length and 2 miles in breadth, which is 
memorable for the victory which the Athenians under Miltiades 
| over the Persians here B.c. 490. Marathon was the first place 

Attica that was occupied by Pisistratus and his partisans, after he 
had been compelled to retire to Eretria in Euboa. (Herod., i. 62.) 
The town of Marathon originally belonged to one of the four towns 
which formed the Tetrapolis, which consisted of Cinoe, Marathon, 
Probalinthus, and Tricorythus; but the name was afterwards applied 
to the whole district. Marathon is about three miles from the sea, 
and is said by Plutarch to have derived its name from the hero 
Marathos.. It is mentioned in the ‘Odyssey’ as a place of consider- 
able importance (viii. 80); and it was near this place that the Atbenians 
are said to have defeated Eurystheus when they took up arms in 
defence of the Heraclide. It is 18 miles in a direct line from Athens 
to the village of Marathon. 

The plain of Marathon was watered by a small stream, called Asopus 
by Ptolemy, which forms marshes near the sea, in which, according to 
Pausanias (i. 32, § 6), a great many of the Persians perished. ‘The 
Athenians who fell in the battle were buried in the plain; and also, 
but apart from the Athenians, the Plateans, Bootians, and slaves. 
A large mound of earth still rises from the centre of the plain; and 
near the sea there are two others, much lower than the former. - 

MARAZION, Cornwall, a market-town in the parish of St. Hilary, 
is situated on the coast of Mounts Bay, in 50° 7’ N. lat., 5° 28’ W. 
long. ; distant 29 miles S.W. from Truro, and 280 miles W. by S. from 
London. The population of the chapelry of Marazion in 1851 was 
1379. The town is governed by a mayor and corporation. The 


Serna pereeee comes). im, the archdeaconry of Cornwall and 


The town of Marazion is built on the slope of a hill, which rises 
towards the north and shelters it from cold winds. The mildness of 
ure thus induced renders the place boro Lost gion 

this adv: is to some extent counter' e 

nee a large posse of rain. In the town are the: parochial 


chapel, a very ancient edifice, chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and 
ists, and a school built in 1851 by Lady Mary Cole. A market 
is on Saturday. A fair is held on Michaelmas-day. The chief 


trade of the town consists in the importation of timber, coals, and 
iron for the use of the neighbouring mines. A station of the Penzance 
and Truro railway is at Marazion. 

Opposite the town of Marazion is St. Michael’s Mount, which is 
connected with the main land by the sands and a narrow causewa: 
of pebbles when the tide is out, but is insulated when it is hig 
water. It is supposed that St. Michael’s Mount was the Ixris of 
Diodorus Siculus, the depét for the tin refined and cast into ingots 

the Britons. Specimens of tin ore are said to be plentiful all over 

Mount, which is principally composed of ite. Previous to 
1044 a priory of Benedictine monks had been established on the 
island.. The Mount is said to have been regarded with religious 
reverence as early as the 5th century. In the middle ages it was 
much resorted to as a place ph eilomneas, and. Marazion became in 
consequence a place of considerable trade. The Mount was c.g 
also as a stronghold, and a castle was built on it. In the War of 
the Roses the castle was seized by the Earl of Oxford; the Yorkists 
besieged the place for several months, and at last took it by capitu- 
lation. It was several times the subject of contest during the civil 
wars. In 1726-27 Sir John St. Aubyn rebuilt the pier. On September 
6th, 1846, Queen Victoria visited the Mount. 

The island, containing the Mount and a level piece of ground at 
its foot, is about a mile in circumference, and comprehends 70 acres 
of surface. In 1851 the population was 147. The Mount is about 
200 feet in height from the level of the sea to the platform of the 
chapel tower. The ascent is steep, and is defended by two small 
batteries; the summit is occupied by the remains of the monastic 
buildings, which haye been repaired and converted into a dwelling- 


castle, which was formerly well fortified and was the residence 
of the landgraves of Hesse. The town is partly surrounded by a wall, 
in which there are five gates. Marburg has a university, which was 
founded in 1527 by the landgrave Philip the Generous. This univer- 
sity has very considerable revenues, and all the usual appendages of 


the German universities, with a library of 100,000 volumes. The 
university has faculties of Protestant theology, law, medicine, and 
philosophy, and 62 professors and teachers. The number of students 
in 1850 was 263. Marburg has also a gymnasium, with about 200 
pupils ; one Calvinist, one Roman Catholic, and two Lutheran churches; 
one hospital, two infirmaries, an orphan asylum, a school of industry, 
&c. The church of St. Elizabeth contains the fine monument of St. 
Elizabeth, which was however much damaged under the Westphalian 
government. Marburg has some manufactures of woollen, linen, 
cotton, hats, tobacco, and pipes. 

MARCA D’ANCO'NA, an old denomination of a geographical 
division of the Papal States, whose limits correspond partly with 
those of ancient Picenum, and which is now subdivided into the 
three administrative delegazioni, or provinces, of Ancona, Fermo ed 
Ascoli, and Macerata e Camerino. This fine region extends from the 
frontiers of Abruzzo to the boundaries of the former duchy of Urbino, 
now the province of Pesaro e Urbino, and from the Apennines to the 
Adriatic, along which sea it occupies a line of coast more than 60 
miles in length. It has been called La Marca, ‘ the March,’ since 
the time of the Carlovingian emperors and kings of Italy, from being 
governed by marchiones, or marquises. March (‘ Mark,’ in German) 
meant originally a frontier district, but the term was afterwards 
applied rather capriciously, and the number of marquisates was 
multiplied in various parts of the revived Western empire. In the 
time of the Longobards the country, afterwards called Marca, 
was called Pentapolis, from its five principal towns, Ancona, 
Fanum, Pisaurum, Auximum (now Osimo), and Numana. The 
name of Marchia Anconw is found in a diploma of the emperor 
Frederick L, of 1162. His son Henry VI. united it to the duchy of 
Ravenna. Innocent III. conquered the March, and placed it under 
the allegiance of the Roman see. During the troubles of the middle 
ages it was divided among several petty princes. Cesare Borgia 
subdued the country, which was annexed to the papal territories. It 
was then generally called Marca d’Ancona, from its principal town ; 
but the south-east part of it was also sometimes called Marca di Fermo, 
and the two together were often designated, in the plural number, 
‘Le Marche,’ or The Marches, Ancona; FErmo-ED-AScoLr; 
Macerara.]} 

MARCELLIN, ST. [Istrz.] 

MARCH, Isle of Ely, Cambridgeshire, a market- and post-town in 
the parish of Doddington, is situated on the old river Nene, in 52° 33/ 
N. lat., 0° 5’ E. long., distant 32 miles N. by W. from Cambridge, 
79 miles N. by E, from London by road, and 87} miles by the Eastern 
Counties railway. The population of the town of March in 1851 
bg id The living is a chapelry in the archdeaconry and diocese 
of Ely. 

The town consists principally of two streets. The river Nene is 
crossed by a bridge at the junction of the two streets, The church 
stands at the southern extremity of the town; it is a handsome struc- 
ture, erected in the middle of the 14th century. The Baptists and . 
Independents have places of worship, and there are National schools. 
A county court is held in the town. There is a commodious town-hall. 
The market is held on Friday; and there are several fairs. Some trade 
in agricultural produce is carried on by means of the river Nene, 

MARCHE, LA, one of the provinces or military governments into 
which France was divided in pre-revolutionary times. It was bounded 
N. by Berri, E. by Auvergne, 8. by Limousin, and W. by Poitou and 
Angoumois. Its name, which denotes a frontier district, was derived 
from its situation on the border of Limousin (of which province it 
was formerly accounted a subdivision, being sométimes called La 
Marche du Limousin) towards Poitou and Berri. It was subdivided 
into La Haute Marche on the east side, of which Gueret was the 
capital, and La Basse Marche on the west side, of which Bellac was 
the chief town, La Haute Marche now constitutes the department 
of Creuse; La Basse Marche is comprised in the arrondissements 
of Limoges and Bellac, in the department of Haute-Vienne. [VimnneE- 
Haute. } 

MARCHIENNES. [Norp.] 

MARCILLAT, [At.rEr.] 

MARDIN, a town of Northern Mesopotamia, built on a steep hill 
on the southern slope of the Mardin Hills, the ancient Mount Masius, 
which divides the basin’of the Upper Tigris from that of the Euphrates. 
Mardin is a considerable though poor town, and is said to contain 
20,000 inhabitants, two-thirds of whom are Moslems, and the rest 
Christians, with some Jews. The Christians are divided between 
Syrians of the Greek Church, Nestorians, and Armenians. The Syrians, 
who are the most numerous, have two churches in the town and two 
convents in the neighbourhood. They read their church service in 


l | the Syriac language, the vulgar tongue being the Arabic. 


The circuit of the town including the custle, which is built on the 
sumunit of a limestone rock, which rises perpendicularly from the 
platform of the hill, is about 2 miles. The houses rise one above 
another on the eastern and southern sides of the hill; the streets run 
along the slopes forming successive terraces, the crvss streets that 
connect them being literally flights of steps. The houses are built of 
stone, generally small, with flat roofs,on which in summer the inhabit- 
ants commonly sup and sleep. Mardin has eight mosques, several 
bazaars, and some public ba The castle, which is strong by its 
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situation, is now in ruins. The town of Mardin is nearly half-way 
between Diarbekr and Mosul, and on the road from Constantinople to 
Baghdad. The platform of the rock on which the town is built is 
about 2300 feet above the level of the sea. The prospect from it 
over the vast and beautiful plain to the southward is very striking. 
Mardin is said to be an ancient town and to have been originally 
called Marde or Meride. It was taken and plundered by Tamerlane, 
Hulakou, grandson of Genghis 
Osman Beg made himself master of the place in the beginning of the 
14th century. : 
Pe, Buckingham; Ainsworth, in the London Geographical 
‘ournal.) 


MAREMME, the name given in Italy to the unwholesome lowlands 
which extend along the coast of the Mediterranean. The name is 
a applied to the lowlands of Tuscany and the Papal States, 
which last are the most extensive. The Maremme may be divided into 
basins. The first basin begins north of Lucca, and extends along the 
sea-coast as far as Leghorn, south of which town the ridge of 
Montenero projects as far as the sea-coast. This basin extends inland 
from 10 to 12 miles to the hills east of Pisa; it also includes the 
lowest part of the course both of the Serchio and the Arno, and is 
called Maremma Pisana, The next basin is that of the Cecina, a 
river which enters the sea about 18 miles south from Leghorn. This 
basin, which is called the Maremma of Volterra, is of small extent, 
for the hills again approach close to the sea a few miles south of the 
mouth of the Cecina. The third basin at Piombino, and 
extends as far as Monte-Argentaro, a distance of about 60 miles in a 
direct line. It stretches from 10 to 20 miles inland, and includes the 
lower course of the rivers Cornia, Bruna, Ombrone, and Albegna, and 
the lakes or marshes of Castiglione and Orbetello. This large tract 
is called Maremma Senese, because it forms part of the province of 
Siena, It is also called the Maremma of Grosseto, from the town of 
that name which is situated in the midst of it. 

The Roman Maremma, which is a continuation of that of Siena (for 
there is no interruption of hills near the coast between the one state 
and the other), ins at the river Pescia, which marks the-boundary 
of the two countries, and extends as far as Terracina on the frontiers 
of Naples. The whole of this tract, of more than 120 miles in 
length, is low and unhealthy; but its depth inland is very unequal, 
owing to various offsets of the lower Apennines, and also to detached 
ridges which approach the sea without coming close to it, and which 
partly inclose the lowlands. The Roman Maremma may therefore be 
divided into three basins :—First, that of the Lake of Bolsena, 
including the banks of that lake and the course of its outlet, the 
river Marta, as well as the rivers Fiora, Arone, and Mignone. The 
mountains of Santa-Fiora, on the borders of Tuscany, bound this 
basin on the north-west; and Mount Cimino, which is of volcanic 
formation, on the south-east, divides it from the basin of the Tiber. 
The lower steps of the ridge of Cimino approach the sea at La-Tolfa, 
near Civitavecchia. This basin, which is generally called the Maremma 
of Corneto, includes the districts of Corneto, Montalto, Canino, Castro, 
and Civitavecchia. 

The second basin, that of the lower Tiber, extends from Civita- 
vecchia to Anzo. The volcanic ridge of the Alban Mount divides it 
on the south-east from the basin of the Pomptine Marshes. A 
description of both, with some account of the various phenomena of 
the soil and atmosphere, is given under Campagna D1 Roma. The 
Maremma are of two kinds; some are marshy, and others dry, but 
both are unwholesome in sunimer and autumn. 

The name of Maremma is not commonly used in the kingdom of 
Naples to designate the unhealthy lowlands of that country, which 
are also extensive, but the synonymous word Paduli, a corruption of 
paludi (marshes), is used instead. 

The Tuscan government has effected great improvements in the 
Maremma; of the Tuscan marshes have been drained, lakes 
embanked, the ground has been brought into tillage, and colonies 
established. It is remarkable that, although to spend a single night in 
the Maremma during summer and autumn is commonly dangerous, 
and in some instances and places fatal, persons may sleep in open 
boats close in shore with salen impunity. 

See [ALeasanpR1s.] 

MAR OCuanente-Lnriérreure. 

MAREOTIS. Boren } 

MARGARETTING. (Essxx.] 

MARGATE, Kent, » sea-port and market-town, and a watering 

in the h of St. John, Isle of Thanet, is situated in 51° 

« lat, 1° 22’ E. long., distant 15 miles N.E. by E. from Canterbury, 
72 miles E. by S. from London by road, and 101 miles by the 
South-Eastern railway. The population of the parish of St, John in 
1851 was 9107. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and 


diocese of Can 

— is a member of the cinque-port of Dover. The town is 
on the north coast of Kent. ‘The principal streets are 
regularly constructed and well paved; the town is lighted with 
and is well supplied with water. The public buildings, pataden; 
pa pert = &e., are of a superior description. The shore is 
well to sea-bathing. Since the formation of railways to the 
watering-places on the south const, the popularity of Margate has 


Khan, attacked it without suocess. |" 


MARITZA., 
somewhat declined, but it is still resorted to by numbers of 
visitors. The old church of St. John’s has suffered greatly from 


alterations. Trinity church, erected in 1825, is a handsome 
raed a — 135 feet hi ore t dor ——— a _— 
mpany having contribu towards its erection 
7 ithe Wi indepen ; : 


Pp eC. esleyan Meth 
of Festioglaaal Connexion, A hone 
was establi 
nent 
decayed housek: and a pes, corey lice a considerable 
fishery, and the fishermen add to their by assisting vessels in 
distress, 
lonnade 


The assembly-room has externally a wide col 
Doric columns. The principal room, which is 87 feet long and 43 feet 


wide, is handsomely fitted up. There area theatre, baths, libraries, 
bazaars, &c. The town-hall contains several ‘The pier was 
erected under the superintendence of Messrs. and Ji at an 


expense exceeding 100,000/. It is of stone, 900 feet long, 
extremity is a 
pier. The Droit-office, at the foot of the pier, is 
structure. The custom-house is a plain building. 
is commodious. Wednesday and Friday are 
Marine-terrace is an excellent sea-side promenade, 1500 feet long. = 

MARGHERITA. [Genoa.] 

MARGUERITES. — 

MARIA ISLAND, [Van Dremen’s Lanp.] 

MARIANE ISLANDS. [Lapronsgs.] 

MARIANO. aor 

MARIE-AUX-MINES, SAINTE. Hix, Havr.] 

MARIE-GALANTE, an island in the Caribbean Sea, belonging 
France, lies about 15 miles 8. from Guadaloupe, It is of a circular 
form, and about 14 miles in diameter. This island was discovered by 
Columbus in 1493, and was first settled by the French in 1647. It 
a dependency of Guadaloupe. The surface of Marie-Galante is of 
moderate elevation, and rises gradually towards the north ; the western 
side is flat. The shores are rocky, and without good harbours. 
soil is productive, and yields abundantly coffee, sugar, cotton, and 
cocoa, The population is about 14,000. The only Basseterre, 
or Grand Bourg, stands on the south-west point of the island, in 
15° 52’ N, lat., 61° 22’ W. long. 


= 


? 


MARIENBERG, [Zwickav. 

MARIENBURG. ANzIG, Government of.] 

MARIENWERDER, one of the two governments into which West 
Prussia is divided, is bounded N. by the government of E. by 
that of Konigsberg, 8S. by Poland and Posen, and W. by en! 

Its area is 6759 square miles, and the population in 1847 was 61 


The government is divided into 13 circles. The surface is level, in 
marshy. The principal rivers are the Vistula and its feeder the 
he. At a little distance from the left bank of the Vistula the 


railway runs down from Bromberg 
poser aro ply on the Vistula, 


The breweries and distilleries are 


mnasium of Marienwerder had 14 masters nd 248 pils in 
Thorn, the 


linen and woollen is, hosiery, 
18 teachers and 248 pupils in 1850, Thorn was taken the Poles 
in 1703 by Charles XII, of Sweden, after a four months’ siege. Culm, 
or Kulm, on the right bank of the Vistula, with a population of 7 
-_ some tre? erseniord re 24 miles wie Bo a an 1880) 
a Catho jum, 13 masters py Hy 
Catholic and carom ch ool, Graudenz 


MARIESTAD, [Swepey.] 
MARIGUANA, AHAMAS. , 
MARINO, SAN, [San Martyo.] 


MARITZA, the m name of the Hebrus, the a, river of 

The basin of the Hebrus is inclosed between of 

Heemuns, or the Balkan, on the north, and Mount the modern 
Despoto, on the south; the first divides it from the 

Danube, and the other from that of the Strymon. The Hebrus rises 

at the foot of Mount Rhodope, in about 42° N, lat., 24° E. long., and 
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f easterly direction for more than 100 miles, receiving nume- 
rous affluents from both chains of mountains: it by Tatar 


Bazardjik, is, and Chirmenli (the ancient Assus), where it 
diverges to the until it reaches Adrianople, where it is joined 
by two streams—the Toonja, or Tonzus, from the north, and the 


or After passing Adrianople the Hebrus turns to 
the south, receives the Erkeneh (the ancient Agrianes), coming from 
Kirkliseh and the Balkan, flows by Demotica, and after numerous 
windings enters the Gulf of Znos by two mouths, opposite the island 
of Samothrace. The whole course of the Hebrus is above 300 miles. 
= navigable for small craft as far as Adrianople, about one-third of 


MARKET BOSWORTH. [Bosworru.] 


MARKET HARBOROUGH, 
seat of a Poor-Law Union in the parish of Bowden Magna, is situated 
on the left bank of the river Welland, which divides the county from 
Northamptonshire, in 52° 29’ N, lat., 0° 56’ W. long., distant 15 miles 

from Leicester, 83 miles N.W. from London by road, and 
1004 miles by the North-Western and Rugby and Stamford railways. 
The population of the town in 1851 was 2325. The living is a per- 
curacy in the archdeaconry of Leicester and diocese of Peter- 
erase Market Harborough Poor-Law Union contains 41 parishes 
and 


ips, with an area of 62,978 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 15,764. 
Sraiinatlacdaminah canuisteal soghiteckgsh eheesh ahd never! atheilee 
ones, which are lighted with gas and paved. In the main street is the 
town-hall, a building of which the under part is occupied as shops, 
The &@ commodious edifice of the 14th century, consists of a 
nave, 


aisles, and chancel, with a fine tower and a lofty octangular 
spire, crocketted. Wesleyan Independents, and Baptists 
have places of worship. There are National and British schools, a 


Foxton to see 

MARKET RASEN. [Luycotnsurre.] 

MARKET STREET. [Hertrorpsuie.] 

MARKINCH. ESHIRE. } 

MARLBOROUGH, Wiltshire, a market-town, municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on 
left bank of the river Kennet, in 51° 25/ N. lat., 1° 43’ W. long., 
distant 13 miles N.W. from Devizes, and 75 miles W. by S. from 
The population of the municipal borough of Marlborough 
1851 was 3903; that of the parliamentary borough was 5135. The 
is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, one of whom 
mayor ; and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. The 

are in the archdeaconry of Wilts and diocese of Salisbury. 

Poor-Law Union contains 14 parishes and townships, 
an area of 39,220 acres, and a tion in 1851 of 9374. 
was a castle at Marlborough in the time of Richard L A 


college. 
The town of Marlborough consists oe one wide street lined 
with brick houses irregularly built. The market-house for cheese, butter, 
and corn, is an ancient building, having in its upper a council- 
chamber, assembly-rooms, and court-house. St. Mary’s church is an 
old edifice, having a freestone tower at the west end, with a Norman 
doorway : the church of St. Peter and St. Paul has a lofty square 
tower. There are some remains of an Augustinian priory. eyan 
Methodists and Independents have chapels. Marlborough College 
was in ted in 1845. The number of pupils is not to exceed 
500, of whom two-thirds must be sons of clergymen, who are charged 
a much smaller sum yearly than other pupils. In August 1852 the 
number of pupils was 398. The establishment is under the care of a 
head master and nomerous assistant-masters. An excellent library 
was ted to the col by F. A. M'Geachy, Esq., one of the 
council. The Royal Free Grammar school, founded by Edward VI. 
for the sons of tradesmen and other inhabitants, had 12 free scholars 
and 23 boarders in 1853. There are also National, British, and Infant 
schools, There isa savings bank. The trade of Marlborough is chiefly 
in coal, corn, and malt, Before the opening of the Great Western 
railway it was one of the chief posting towns between London and 
Bath and Bristol. There is a market on Wednesday, and a more 
oo ten one on Saturday. Fairs are held on July 11th, August 22nd, 
November 23rd. A county court is held. 
MARLE. [Atve.] 
' MARLOW, GREAT, Buckinghamshire, 2 muncipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, in the parish of Great Marlow, is situated on the 
left bank of the Thames, which forms the southern border of the 
34’ N. lat, 0° 46’ W. long., distant about 23 miles 
, and 31 miles W. by N. from London. The 


i 
population of the parliamentary borough in 1851 was 6523. The 


living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Buckingham and diocese of 
Oxford. 


The situation of the town is pleasant and picturesque, and the 
scenery of the Thames here is very agreeable. There are two principal 
streets and three smaller ones. The parish church is a handsome 
structure of modern erection, with a lofty spire. Wesleyan Methodists, 
Independents, Baptists, and Roman Catholics have places of worship. 
The Free School, founded in 1624 for the education of 24 poor boys of 
Marlow and two neighbouring parishes, had 24 scholars in 1852. There 
are a National school, and almshouses for six poor widows. The 
suspension-bridge erected over the Thames in 1835, has a span from 

ier to pier of 75 yards. There are two large paper-mills and two 
sete at Marlow; a good trade is carried on in corn, coals, and 
timber, and lace caps are made, A large horse and cattle fair is held 
on October 29th. Races are held in August, and the town is much 
resorted to in the season by anglers, 

MARLY. ([Serve-et-O1sz.]} 

MARMANDE,. [Lor-zr-Garonne.] 

MA‘RMORA, or MARMARA, SEA OF, the Propontis of the 
ancients, is situated between the Grecian Archipelago and the Black 
Sea, communicating with the former by the Dardanelles, the ancient 
Hellespont, and with the latter by the Strait of Constantinople, the 
ancient Bosporus. Towards the east it terminates in the long and 
narrow Gulf of Ismid, and towards the south-east in the Gulf of 
Mudanieh. These were respectively the Astacenus or Olbianus Sinus 
(afterwards the Gulf of Nicomedia) and the Cianus Sinus of the 
ancients. The Greek geographers, before the time of Ptolemy, repre- 
sent its greatest length in a direction nearly north and south, instead 
of east and west, placing the Thracian Bosporus and the Hellespont 
on the same meridian. 

Herodotus gives the length of the Propontis at 1400 stadia, and its 
breadth at 500 stadia (iv., 85): he allows 400 stadia as the length of 
the Hellespont. Strabo (p. 125, Casaub.) gives 1500 stadia as the 
joy ae of the Propontis from Byzantium to the Troad, and reckons 
its breadth nearly the same. He also places the Hellespont and the 
Bosporus under the same meridian, and it is not until the time of 
Ptolemy that we find the Propontis beginning to assume an inclina- 
tion from west to east, and even then the error in its position received 
but a slight correction. 

The Sea of Marmora is comprehended between 40° 18’ and 41° 5’ 
N. lat., 26° 40’ and 30° 5’ E. long. Its extreme length, from west to 
east, including the Gulf of Ismid, is about 160 geographical miles; 
from strait to strait, in a west-south-west and east-north-east direc- 
tion, 110 miles; and its greatest breadth is 43 miles. Its shores are 
described by modern travellers as highly cultivated and picturesque, 
with a greater boldness of character on the Asiatic than on the 
Euro side. The depth of this sea is in many parts very consider- 
able, 133 fathoms about 5 miles north-east of Marmora Island, and 
about the same distance due north of it no bottom at 355 fathoms; 
from which we may infer that the depth is very much greater mid- . 
way between the two shores. There is no tidein the Sea of Marmora; 
but a current sets through it from the Bosporus, varying. its velocity 
according to the season and the prevailing winds, and continuing its 
course through the Dardanelles to the Archipelago. Its navigation 
is by no means difficult ; it is generally free from dangers, and good 
anchorage may be found all along its northern shore, under its various 
islands, and inside the peninsula of Artaki, or Erdek. 

The most remarkable islands in this sea are, Marmora (from which 
the sea takes its name), Rabi, and Liman-Pasha, occupying its western 
division ; Papa, or Kalolimno, off the Gulf of Mudanieh ; and the group 
called Demonesi, or the Princes Islands, near the Asiatic shore, about 
10 miles south-east of Constantinople. The Princes Islands are nine in 
number, two of which, Oxeia and Rata, are uninhabited. Of the 
others, Prinkipos (the ancient Pityusa) and Kalki (the ancient Chal- 
citis) were once distinguished for their copper-mines. Their scenery 
is described as being very beautiful, and the Frank merchants of 
Pera and others have their summer residences on them. 

The remarkable peninsula of Artaki was formerly an island, on 
which stood the once flourishing city of Cyzicus, the ruins of which 
are still to be seen, and which confirm the historical testimony of its 
opulence. The modern town of Artaki, or Erdek, which gives its name 
to the peninsula, and which is thought to occupy the site of the 
ancient Artace, is said to contain about 4000 inhabitants, and has 
some trade in wine, oil, and silk. 

In addition to Constantinople, at the entrance of the Bosporus, and 
Gallipoli, at the entrance of the Dardanelles, the principal towns of the 
Sea of Marmora are, Erekli, and Silivri, on the northern, and 
Kemer, Karabughaz, Panormo, and Mudanieh, on the southern 
shore. There is also Ismid, at the head of the of that name, and 
Gumehlek, or Kemlik, at the head of the Gulf of Mudanieh. The 
chief rivers which enter this sea are the Tchorlu and the Iatidji, in 
Europe, and the Kojah-chai (the ancient Granicus), the Ghonen-chai 
(the ancient Alsepus), and the Edrenos (the ancient Rhyndacus), in 
Asia. There are two other rivers on the European side, the Karasu 
and Tasli. [Anatonta, 

MA’‘RMORA, or MARMARA (the ancient Proconnesus), is an island 
in the Sea of Marmora, It was early celebrated for its marble 
quarries, from which Cyzicus and other neighbouring cities were 
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supplied with materials for their edifices. (Strabo, p. 588.) More re- 
cently Constantinople bas been partly indebted to these quarries for the 
embellishment of its mosques, fountains, and other public buildings ; 
but the marble is now principally used for the sepulchral monuments 
of the Turks and Armenians, Tt is said to have abounded with 
deer, from which circumstance the Greek names Proconnesus and its 
earlier appellation Elaphonnesus are said to be derived. 

It has a mountainous range of moderate height and sterile aspect, 
and is poorly inhabited. The chief town, which is also called Mar- 
mora, is situated on its south-west side, and is built of wood. The 
island has several villages, and its inhabitants are chiefly Greek 
Christians. Some wine is produced in the island. 

MARNE, a department in the north of France, is bounded N. by 
the d ts of Aisne and Ardennes, E. by those of Meuse and 
Haute-Marne, S. by that of Aube, and W. by Seine-et-Marne and Aisne, 
It lies between 48° 28’ and 49° 23 N. lat., 3° 25’ and 5° E. long. Its 
form is irregular. The greatest length from north-west to south-east 
is 74 miles; from north-east to south-west 81 miles. The area is 
$158°6 square miles. The population in 1841 was 356,632; in 1851 
it amounted to 373,302, which gives 118°185 inhabitants to a square 
mile, being 56399 below the average per square mile for the whole of 
France. The department is formed out of the central part of the old 
province of Champagne, and is named from one of its principal rivers. 

The department presents a bare plain, sloping erally towards 
the west, and broken here and there by steep isolated hills, which 
nowhere exceed 1200 feet in height or 2 miles in length. From the 
centre of the department almost to its extremities the arid and almost 
barren soil consists of a thin layer ‘of sandy earth not two inches 
in depth, and resting on a chalk bottom; bushes are rare; the 
villages far apart. Between Reims and Fismes the land is good, and 
along the western border, and in the valley of the Marne, there is 
some strong deep land. Again in the Perthois district in the south- 
east of the department, along a considerable margin from Vitry to 
Sainte-Mén¢hould, and in the valley of the Aisne, the soil is in general 
rich and productive. 

The department takes its name from the river Marne (the Matrona 
of Julius Cesar), which rises in the department of Haute-Marne, 
about 3 miles*south from Langres, and flowing nearly north past St.- 
Dizier, then sweeps round to the west and enters the department. of 
Marne: here its course is north-west past Vitry and as far as Chilons, 
whence it flows west, and continues in this general direction across 
the south of the department of Aisne, the north of Seine-et-Marne, 
and to its junction with the Seine at Charenton, in the department of 
Seine-et-Oise. Its whole length is 217 miles, of which 147, from St.- 
Dizier to its mouth, are navigable. Its principal feeders on the right 
bank are the on, the Saulx (which receives the Ornain), and the 
Oureg; on the left bank the Blaise, the Collé, the Some-Soude, the 
Grand-Morin, and the Petit-Morin. The north-east of the department 
is drained by the Aisne; the north and north-west by the Suippe and 
the Vesle, feeders of the Aisne; the south is skirted by the Seine, 
and crossed by the Auber, both of which rivers are navigable in this 
department. By the Saulx, the Ornain, the Planche-Coulon Canal 
from the Ornain to the Chée, the Chée, and the Revigny Canal, barges 
ply between the Marne and Bar-le-Duc, in the department of Meuse, 
and by other works finished in 1853 the water communication between 
the se and the Rhine was completed, uniting the valleys of the 
Marne, the Meuse, the Moselle, the Meurthe, and the Rhine. The 
line of the navigation is 250 miles long, including rivers and canals, 
and in the distance are many tunnels, cuttings, aqueducts, and 
180 locks. The department is crossed by 8 state, 15 departmental, 
and a great number of parish roads; it is also traversed by the Paris- 
Strasbourg railway, which passes through Epernay, Chilons,and Vitry- 
le-Frangais, A branch line joins Reims with the main line at Epernay, 
and another branch runs from Blesme, a small village on the Saulx 
=_ of Vitry-le-Frangais, to St.-Dizier, in the department of Haute- 

arne, ‘ 

The climate is temperate and the air pure, except along the eastern 
and western borders of the department, where in the low, rich, and 
sometimes marshy bottoms fogs are not unfrequent at certain seasons 
of the year. The common bread-stuffs are grown; rye and oats are 
produced in quantity more than enough for the consumption. Fruit- 
trees are extensively cultivated in the arrondissement of Sainte- 
Ménéhould ; that of Chilons is famous for its melons; other crops 
are cow-cabbage, onions, which are grown in great quantities, arti- 
chokes, &e, The department contains sevens anes forests; and 
within the last twenty years a considerable portion of the shallow 
chalky ae alan tee kak a planted with pos Along the 
Marne, the Aisne, the Aube, and the Seine, there is some fine 
land, and good deal of hay in made ; ie 

vine for the production of the famous Cham e wines 
ia the chief object of the landholder’s care all through the Repenheaialy 
more ly in the arrondissements of Reims and Epernay, wherein 
the white wines of Sillery, Ai, Mareuil, Pierry, Epernay, and Dizy; 
and the ink wines of Verzenay, Verzy, Bouzy, Taissy, Cumidres, Ai, 
Hautvilliers, Mareuil, Dizy, and Pierry, all of the first class, differing 
and distinguishable from one another by certain inexpreasible elements 
of excellence, are produced from the hungry chalky soil, on which 
little else than the vine-busk qill grow. The excellent qualities of the 
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Champagne wines are owing however not wholly to the peculiarity of 
the soil, but in a great d also to the unremitting care of the 
growers in the selection management of their vines, and in the 
manipulation of the wines, which experience teaches them to make 80 
as to suit the different palates of the lovers of Champagne in the 
various countries of the world. The best white Champagne wines are 


made from black grapes. These are suffered to remain 
till they attain perfect maturity ; when gathered they are put 
wine-press, and the first pressings are set apart for 
quality. The juice thus obtained is put into a tun, where it remains 
from 20 to 30 hours, after which time it is put into sulphured casks, 
and these are deposited in cool cellars. pee te] frosty weather 
the wine is transferred into other casks, and ed by 
isinglass ; this process is repeated once or twice (if necessary) 
interval of a fortnight each time. From the 20th to the 30th 
the pape ea) oe for the effervescing wines begins, but this 
times delayed even to the end of May, as the greatest attention 
be paid to the temperature of the air, otherwise the delicacy of 
wine and its effervescence would be materially injured. The : 
are placed in deep cellars, so as to have the most equable temy 
eee in order to diminish the chance of loss by breakage, 
owever, when the wines become brisk in the autumn, often amounts 
to 20 per cent. The quantity of wine of all kinds made in the 
department annually amounts to about 15,400,000 gallons, The wines 
are roughly distinguished as ‘vin de riviére,’ or the wine grown along 
the Marne, which is chiefly white, and ‘vin de montagne,’ or wine 
grown on the hills, most of which is red. The proprietors of the vine- 
yards in this the true Champagne country are greatly injured by the 
competition of a fictitious Champagne (or champagnised) wine, manu- 
factured in several other ere of France, and sold at a much 
lower price than the true and great Champagne wine. : 

The domestic animals of the department are small and of bad 
breed ; sheep are numerous; game is abundant; deer and wild boars 
are met with in the forests; the rivers and ponds yield abundance of 
fish; poultry is plentiful; bees are carefully tended. ; . 

The western side of the department is occupied by the sw 
ceous formations of the Paris basin, and the rest of the d 
by the chalk itself, — just along the eastern border, w! 
formations that underlie the chalk crop out. Chalk, flint, millstone of 
the best quality, building-stone, potters’- and brick-clay, and turf are 
the chief mineral productions. 

The chief manufactures are woollen stuffs of all kinds, and cotton 
hosiery, which centre chiefly at Reims. There are also several tan- 
yards, dye-houses, paper-mills, glass-works, potteries, rope-walks, oil- 
mills, soaperies, and establishments for the yap Raha 30 white. 

The most important article of commerce is Champagne wine, the 
great marts for which are Reims and Epernay. Other articles of trade 
are corn, flour, brandy, the articles previously named, together with 
timber, hides, and firewood, of which great quantities are sent for the 
supply of Paris. About 670 fairs and markets are held in the year. 

The department contains 2,021,496 acres. Of this area 1,519,320 
acres are more or less capable of cultivation; 95,025 acres are grass- 
land ; 45,701 acres are under vine culture ; 231,106 acres are covered 
with woods and forests; 22,927 acres are laid out in nurseries, orchards, 
gardens, &e.; 41,913 acres consist of heath- and moor-land; 15,749 
acres are covered with rivers, marshes, ponds, canals, &c.; and 46,766 
acres are occupied by roads, streets, and buildings. 

Divisions and Towns.—The department is divided into 5 arrondisse- 
ments, which, with their subdivisions and population, are as follows:— 
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Population in 1851, 


Arrondissements, Cantons. | Communes, 

1, Chalons-sur-Marne . 5 108 52,562 

2. Epernay . e Py 9 180 93,090 

8. Reims ° +e 10 181 138,031 

4, Sainte-Ménéhould . 3 80 36,246 

5. Vitry-le-Frangois 5 128 53,373 

Total . ee ~ 32 677 $73,302 
1. In the first arrondissement the chief town is Cu4Lons-suR-MaRye, 
which is also the capital of the department. The population given 
with the following places is that of the commune. Suippes, an im- 


proving and well-built little town, of 2358 inhabitants, stands E.N.E, 


of Chilons, on the Suippe, a feeder of the Aisne, and has in : 


6 
manufactures of coarse woollens, woollen- , and leather, 
dye-houses, and a considerable trade in corn, cattle, hemp, and wool, 

ertus, an ill-built town at the foot of a high vine-clad hill, W. by 8. 
of Chilons, has 2200 inhabitants, About 5 miles E.N.E. from Chiilons, 
near the left bank of the Vele, is the village of Epine, celebrated for 
its magificent gothic church of Notre-Dame-de-l’Epine, which for the 
vast number of its sculptured ornaments has few equals in Europe. 

2. Of the second arrondissement the chief town, A 
in a rich vine district, near the left bank of the river Marne, which 
is here crossed by a bridge of seven arches, 15 miles by railway west 
from Chalons, in 49° 2’ 52" N. lat., 3° 57’ 10" E, long. The town is 
well-built, clean, and well-paved.” It has tribunals of first instance 
and of gommerce, a college, and 7386 inhabitants, who manufacture 


— — 
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hosiery, pottery, refined sugar, and leather; and trade largely in 
bottles, cdatee champagne wines, &c. Dormans, a | | town 
Epernay, on the left bank of the Marne, has 2148 inhabitants, 
who send large quantities of wood and charcoal to Paris by the Marne. 
Pore: ise, south of Epernay, the scene of the defeat of 


Marshals ont and Mortier by the Austro-Russian army under 
Sch (March 25, 1814), stands on the Pleurs, and has 2118 
inhabitants. Montmirail, situated on a hill near the right bank of 


the Petit-Morin, a feeder of the Marne, has a population of 2545. 
Napoleon I. defeated a large force of Russians and Prussians here 
February 11, 1814. Sézanne, an ancient and well-built town, is 
situated on the slopes of a hill, partly in Brie, partly in Champagne, 
and has 4440 inhabitants, who manufacture coarse woollens, tiles, 
bricks, lime, pottery, flour, oil, and leather. Sézanne was formerly 
fortified, and stood several sieges ; the site of its defences is now laid 
out in gardens and public 

8. In the third arrondissement the chief town is Rems. Ay, or Ai, 
near the right bank of the Marne, and nearly opposite to Epernay, 
from which it is only 2 miles distant on the railway to Reims, has 
3130 i itants, who are chiefly in the culture of the vine, 
and in the distillation of brandy. ismes,in the north-west of the 
department, on the left bank of the Vesle, is a well-built walled town 
with 2366 inhabitants, who manufacture woollen-cloth, and trade in 
flour, wine, hemp, wool, &c. : ’ 

4, Of the fourth arrondissement the chief town, Sainte-Ménéhould, 
situated in a y well-wooded country on the Aisne, in the east of 
the ent, in 49° 5’ 27" N. lat., 4° 53’ 57” E. long., 450 feet above 
the level of the sea, has a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 
4137 inhabitants, who manufacture hosiery, leather, and small wares, 
In the environs there are several iron-forges, glass-works, and ries. 

5. The fifth arrondissement is named after its chief town, Vitry-le- 
Frangois, or Vitry-sur-Marne, a well-built fortified town on the right 
bank of the Marne, 21 miles by railway S.E. from Chélons, and has a 
tribunal of first instance, a college, and 7796 inhabitants. Vitry-la- 
Frangois stands in 48° 43’ 34" N. lat., 4° 35’ 23" E. long., 331 feet 
above the level of the sea. The town is modern; it was founded in 
1545 by Frangois L, after the destruction of Vitry-en-Perthois, or 
Vitry-le-Brulé, by Charles V. The streets are wide, straight, clean, 
and i with foot-pavements ; the houses are mostly of wood; 
the supply of water is from 27 fountains, from which also streams run 

all the streets. The central square, on one side of which is 
an i church of large dimensions, is adorned with a handsome 
fountain, and planted with a double row of lime-trees. The manu- 
factures are hosiery, cotton-yarn, oil; the chief trade is in corn, wool, 


wood, and 

The ent, with the exception of the arrondissement of Reims 
(which with the department of Ardennes is included in the see of the 
Archbishop of Reims), forms the see of the Bishop of Chilons. It is 
comprised in the jurisdiction of the High Court and within the limits 
of the University-Academy of Paris; and belongs to the 4th Military 
Division, of which Chilons is head-quarters. It returns 3 members 
to the Legislative Body of the French empire. There are at Reims 
an archiepiscopal seminary, a secondary ecclesiastical school, and an 
endowed oT ; at Chilons a diocesan seminary, a preparatory eccle- 
hg school, and a communal college; and communal colleges also 
in y, Sainte-Ménéhould, and Vitry-le-Francois. 
(Dictionnaire de la France; Annuaire pour U'An 1853 ; Statistique 
dela France ; Official Papers.) 
HAUTE, a department in the north-east of France, is 


MARN 
bounded N. the departments of Marne and Meuse, E. that of 
Vosges, S. by Haute-Sadne and Cédte-d’Or, and W. by the ac, ent 


of Aube. It lies between 47° 35’ and 48° 40/ N. lat., 4° 38’ and 5° 52! 
E. long. Its form approximates to an oval. Its greatest length from 
north-north-west to south-south-east is 78 miles; and its greatest 
breadth, at right angles to the length on the Meuse is 48 miles; but 
the arene width is only about 37 miles. The area is 2401°5 square 
miles. e population in 1841 was 257,567; in 1851 it amounted to 
268,398, which gives 111-76 inhabitants to a square mile, being 62°82 
below the average number per square mile for the whole of France. 
The department is formed out of the southern part of Champagne 
and small oe of Bourgogne, the duchy of Bar, and Franche- 
Comte; and it is named from the circumstance that it comprises the 
basin of the Upper Marne (Haute-Marne), 

The department is hilly, in parts mountainous. The plateau of 
Langres and the Faucilles Mountains (which with the hills of Céte- 
d'Or form a continuous chain that unites the Cévennes to the Vosges 
Mountains) cover the southern part of the department. The Faucilles 
Mountains surround the sources of the Meuse and the Sone, and form 
yest of the watershed between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, 

ence two branches run northward screening the narrow valley of 
the Upper Meuse and ultimately uniting with the Ardenne Hills, The 
more westerly of these branch is called the Faucilles Mountains, 

cover the east of the department, and form part of the 
Watershed between the basins of the Seine and the Meuse. From the 
oe ot Langres also numerous ramifications run north-eastward 
the Marne, the Aube, and their earliest tributaries, The 


mountains rise near Langres to about 2500 feet above the sea; the 
diminish in height as they advance northward. The valleys extend 
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mostly north and south. In the arrondissement of Vassy, in the north 
of the department, there are some fine valleys and extensive plains. 
Here and there all through the department, outlying hills, either 
singly or in groups, give variety to the surface. More than one-third 
of the department is covered with forests, in which oak, beech, ash, 
maple, birch, and poplar are the principal trees. 

The principal rivers are—the Marne and its feeders, and the Mzusz, 
which rises in the department, and flows northward across the eastern 
boundary into the department of Vosges. The Marne is navigable 
from St.-Dizier, so that the department has the advantage of a share 
in the extensive system of inland water communication mentioned in 
the preceding article, The south-west of the department is drained 
by the Aube and its feeder the Aujon; the Amance and the Vingeanne 
rise on the south-eastern side of the plateau of Langres, and flow to 
the Séone. The Rognon, the Suize, and the Triere, all feeders of the 
Marne, have their whole length in this department ; the Blaise, another 
considerable feeder of the Marne, rises and has most of its length in 
Haute-Marne, Except three or four miles along the Marne, below 
St.-Dizier, the department has no internal navigation. It is crossed 
by 6 state and 8 departmental roads, The only railroad is the short 
branch which unites St.-Dizier to the Paris-Strasbourg line at the 
Blesmes station mentioned in the preceding article, It is proposed to 
continue the line from St.-Dizier up the valley of the Marne, through 
the plateau of Langres to Gray, on the upper Saéne, 

The climate is very healthy ; the air is pure and keen in the moun- 
tains, where the winters are very cold. In many of the valleys, 
especially in those that open into the basin of the Sadne, the tempera- 
ture is warm and equable. 

The common breadstuffs are produced in quantity sufficient for the 
consumption. Kitchen vegetables, pulse of all kinds, mustard, hemp, 
cherries, filberts, &c., are grown. The vine is extensively cultivated 
in favourable situations, and about 13,000,000 gallons. of wine are 
made, two-thirds of which are consumed on the spot, and the rest is 
exported to Switzerland and to the departments of Vosges and Haut- 
Rhin. The milch cattle of the department are of good breed; horses 
and sheep are small; goats are numerous; poultry and game of all 
kinds are plentiful. 

The department is entirely occupied by the strata that occur between 
the chalk and the saliferous sandstone. It is rich in iron-ore; several 
mines are worked; the metal is smelted and manufactured into bars, 
utensils, and tools in 114 furnaces and foundries, in which wood 
charcoal is the fuel chiefly used. Building-stone, marble, alabaster, 
gypsum, &c., are hac § Marl, brick-earth, fuller’s-clay, and turf 
are dug. Besides ironmongery and cutlery, the industrial products 
include brandy, vinegar, cotton- and woollen-yarn, drugget, woollen 
stockings, leather gloves, cast-iron tubes, paper, leather, beer, &c. The 
commerce in the products before named, and in timber, planks, fire- 
wood, oak-staves, oil, honey, &c., is considerable. About 225 fairs and 
markets are held annually. 

The department contains 1,537,012 acres. Of the whole area . 
829,343 acres are capable of cultivation; 88,418 acres are grass land; 
32,461 acres are under vines; 524,327 acres are covered with woods 
and forests ; and 69,115 acres consist of heaths and moors, 

Divisions and Towns.—The department is divided into three arron- 
cone which, with their subdivisions and population, are as 

‘ollows :— 


| Arrondi t | c © Population in 1851, 
| 1, Chaumont . . | 10 195 88,571 
| 2, Langres . oie Al 10 ] 211 | 106,424 | 
| 3. Vassy | 8 | 145 73,408 i 
a | ’ 

Total ty. opt gah e AOR Bw SEL ac] 268,398 


1, Of the first arrondissement and of the whole department the 
chief town is Chawmont-en-Bassigny, which stands on a hill at the 
junction of the Marne and Suize, in 48° 6’ 47" N. lat., 5° 8’ 42" 
E. long., 150 miles 8.E. from Paris, and has tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce, a college, and 6088 inhabitants in the commune, 
The site of the town is 1063 feet above the level of the sea. The 
town is pretty well built, with wide clean streets ; some of them how- 
ever are very steep. It still retains some portion of its old fortifica- 
tions. The supply of water is from twelve wells and four fountains, 
to which last the waters of the Suize are raised by an hydraulic 
engine. The principal buildings are—the church of St.-Jean, the 
college buildings, the hospital, the remains of the castle of the counts 
of Champagne, and the town-hall, an elegant modern structure. The 
manufactures are woollen stockings, gloves, serge, drugget, common 
woollen cloth, cotton- and woollen-yarn, leather, beet-root, sugar, &c. 
Chateau- Villain, 12 miles W. by S. from Chaumont, stands on the left 
bank of the Anjou, and has iron-forges and smelting furnaces, and 
2068 inhabitants. Nogent-le-Roi, 12 miles 8. by E. from Chaumont, 
near the right bank of the Treire, is the centre of a considerable 
cutlery manufacture, and has 2979 inhabitants. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town is Lanores, the 
site of which is 1551 feet above the level of the sea. Bourbonne-les« 
Bains, celebrated for its warm springs, is situated on the southern 
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slope of the Fancilles Mountains, and on the Apance, a feeder of the 
Saéne, It is frequented chiefly by a troubled with paralysis 
and with gun-shot wounds, and has a military hospital with 545 beds, 
40 of which are for officers. The lar season is from May to 
October; but the baths are frequented more or less during the whole 

ear. Fay!-Billot, 8.E. of Langres, has 2505 inhabitants. Montigny- 

Roi, a small town of 1300 inhabitants, deserves notice on account 
of its situation near the source of the Meuse. 

3. Of the third arrondissement the chief town, Vassy, is prettily 
situated on the right bank of the Blaise, in 48°30’ 2" N, lat., 4° 57’ 11 
E. long., 591 feet above the level of the sea, 28 miles N. from Chau- 
mont, and has a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 2826 inhabit- 
ants, who manufacture calico, drugget, ironmongery, pottery, and” 
leather. There are several iron-forges and smelting works near Vassy. 
Joinville, situated on the Marne, at the foot of a on the summit 
of which formerly stood the castle of the Sires de Joinville, has 
several iron-works, and 3196 inhabitants. The Duke of Orléans, 
father of Louis Philippe, king of France, had the castle demolished 
in 1790; the church remained till 1792, when it was destroyed, with 
the tombs of the lords of Joinville and all the curious relics it con- 
tained. In 1841 such of the remains as had been preserved or 
recovered were solemnly deposited in the cemetery of the town, and 
atomb, with a suitable inscription, was erected over them at the 
expense of Louis Philippe. Woollen hosiery, drugget, tartan, linen, 
woollen-yarn, and serge are manufactured in this town, St.-Dizier, a 
well-built town, with wide regular streets, stands on the right bank 
of the Marne, which here ins to be navigable at a distance of 9 
miles north from Vassy, and has a tribunal of commerce, a college, 
and 5705 inhabitants. The town-hall and the remains of an ancient 
castle are the most interesting structures in the town. Its chief 
industrial establishments are iron-forges and foundries, boat-building 
yards (which turn out a great number of river and canal boats, 
commonly of about 100 tons burden), and cotton factories. There is 
also a considerable trade in planks, ship timber, and in wine casks. A 
branch railway, 11 miles long, connects St.-Dizier with the Paris- 
Strasbourg railway, which it joins at the Blesmes station. 

The department forms the see of the Bishop of Langres ; is included 
in the jorisdiction of the High Court and within the limits of the 
University-Acad-my of Dijon, and belongs to the 7th Military Divi- 
sion, of which Besangon is head-quarters. It returns 2 members to 
the Legislative Body of the French empire. 

There are at Langres a diocesan seminary and a preparatory ecclesi- 
= school; and communal colleges in Chaumont, Langres, St.-Dizier, 
and Vassy. 

(Dictionnaire de la France; Annuaire pour [An 1853; Statistique 
de la France ; Oficial Papers.) 

MARNHULL. ([Donrsersutre.] 

MAROCCO , called by the natives Mogh’rib-el-acsh (‘the farthest 
west’), or briefly Mogh’rib, whence the inhabitants are called Mogh- 
ribins, is an empire in Northern Africa, which extends from south 
to north between 27° and 36° N. lat., the most northern districts 
forming the southern coast of the Strait of Gibraltar, and from east 
to west between 1° 20’ and 11° 30’ W. long. It is bounded N. by 
the Mediterranean, W. by the Atlantic Ocean, 8. by the Sahara, and 
E. by Algérie. Its surface is estimated at 274,000 square miles, and 
its population at 8,500,000. 

Surface and Soil ; Coast.—The surface of this extensive country is 
extremely diversified by mountains, hills, plains, and valleys. The 
Atlas traverses it in its greatest | , Tunning, at some distance 
from its southern and eastern boundary, from Cape Nun on the 
Atlantic Ocean to Cape dell’ Acqua, west of the mouth of the river 
Mulwia, on the Mediterranean. The general direction of the Atlas 
is from south-west to north-east; south of 32° N. lat. it is called the 
Greater Atlas, and north of it the Lesser Atlas, [Artas.) The Greater 
Atlos, towards its southern extremity, consists of two ranges, both 
beginning near the Atlantic ; the sou , commencing at Cape Nun 
(south of 20° N. lat.), is called Mount Adrar, and the northern, com- 
mencing at Cape Gher (south of 31° N. lat.), or Ras Aferni, bears the 
name of Mount Bebauan. The two es unite about 31° N, lat., and 
about 100 miles from the shore, forming the Jebel Telge, commonly 
called the Great Atlas, Between these two ranges is the plain of 
Tarudant, or Sus-el-ace’. Both the ranges, as well as the remainder 
of the Greater Atlas, are covered with snow for several months in the 
year, but probably none of the summits attains the limit of perpetual 
congelation. The Greater Atlas is not very wide, being generally 
traversed in two or three days, Two mountain passes lead over 
Mount Bebanan, one called Bebanan, not far from Cape Gher, and 
another called Belavin, about 60 miles farther east, which connects 
the town of Tarudant with Fraga, in the plains of Maroeco. A third 
yt from the town of Tatta in Drah, or Daraa, to the city of 

. The interior of the range consists of ridges and valleys, and 

beer pr ge also —— plains ; it is well cultivated in some parte, 
a ers it serves as are d: towards the 

deelivity it is nearly « bare on 1g pa 

Between 31° and 32° N. lat., and near 5° W. long, 
turns more to the north, and takes the name of the 
width of the range increases considerably, 
rivers rise in this part of the Atlas, it 4 


where the range 
Lesser Atlas, the 
and as most of the large 


probable that the highest 


summits occur here, M. Caillié however, who traversed this part of 


the Atlas a little west of 4° W. long., does not mention any elevation 
of the summita, nor does he speak of snow on the mountains. The 
Lesser Atlas, though, according to appearances, much less elevated 
than the Greater Atlas, probably occupies a greater width, sending 
lateral branches to the east and west, between which there are fertile 
valleys. Near 84° N. lat. 4° W. long,, the Lesser Atlas divides into 
two toed which the eastern runs north-east and terminates at 
Cape dell’ Acqua; the other, called Er-Riff (the Riff, the 
lation of which region are addicted to piracy), turns first 
then west, and again north-west, until it termmates in the high 
mountainous coast which forms the southern shore of the 
Gibraltar, between Punti di Africa, near Ceuta, on the east, and Cape 
Spartel on the west. The country which is included between these 
two lateral ranges of the Lesser Atlas and the Mediterranean Sea is 
the most, extensive mountain region in Marocco. Though the moun- 
tains do not rise to a great elevation, the whole tract is covered with 
masses of bare rock, with narrow valleys between them. The whole 
coast line along the Mediterranean, which from Twunt, or Tawunt, to 
Cape Spartel is about 320 miles, is high and rocky, Level tracts of 
inconsiderable extent occur at the mouths of the payer bo 
Mount Abyla, opposite the rock of Gibraltar, rises to a , 
height. [Crura. ee 
The elevated and rocky coast continues along the Atlantic nearly as” 
far south as the mouth of the river El Khos, or Luceos. The 


reaching the ocean, and form along the shores two lakes, the smaller 
of which, Muley Buselham, is 5 miles long, and the larger, Murja Ras- 
el-Dowla, 20 miles long by a mile and a half broad. The range of 
sandhills which separates these lakes from the sea is about 250 feet 
high. The harbours along this low coast are nearly filled up with 
sand, and can only be entered by small vessels, The plain of M’shiara- 
er-Ramla, though the soil is light, is very productive in corn, and 
contains excellent ure-grounds, It is also connected on the east 
with the fertile valley that extends east of the town of Fez, between 
the offsets of the Lesser Atlas, ; 

The plains continue south of the Seboo River to the banks of the 
Oom-er-Begh, or Morbeya, and still farther south ; but they Lipsy 
change their character, and their fertility greatly diminishes. 
country also rises from the sea-shore, which in many places is rocky 
and inaccessible, and extends in wide plains ascending like terraces 
one above the other, the eastern being always some hundred feet 
higher than that immediately west of it, until at the base of the 
Lesser Atlas they probably attain an elevation of 4000 feet. The 
inferior fertility of these plains seems to depend more on the climate 
than the soil, which chiefly consists of a light loam. Water is found 
only at the depth of from 100 to 200 feet. The rivers run in chan- 
nels several feet below the surface of the plains. Only isolated spots 
are cultivated, and there are no trees except stunted palms. 

A range of hills, rising between 500 and 1200 feet above the plains, 
divides them from the southern plain, which extends along the base 
of the Greater Atlas. Where the town of Marocco is situated, from 
which it obtains the name of the Plain of Marocco, it is about 25 miles 
wide, but it grows still wider as it advances westward. This plain, 
which is drained by the river Tensift, is about 1500 feet high near 
the town; but it grows lower towards the sea, and terminates, 
between Cape Cantin and Mogadore, in a low shore, generally sandy, 
and sometimes rocky, In fertility itis much superior to the central 
plains, An isolated mass called Hadid, or Iron Hills, rises 2200 feet 
in height near the coast between the moath of Tensift and Mogador. — 

The plain of Tarudant, which is the most southern, lies between 
the ranges of the Bebauan, or Western Atlas, and Adrar, or Southern 
Atlas Mountains. It appears to be traversed nearly in the middle by 
a range of hills which divide it into two wide valleys. The northern 
is level, and of great fertility, as the extensive woods and plantations 
of olive-trees show, but the greater part of it is uncultivated. It is 
drained by the river Sous which rises on the south side of the Western 


Atlas, and is joined near Tarndant by a tributary which flows from — 


the Southern Atlas: from Tarudant the river flows west to its mouth 
in the Atlantic, a few miles south of Agadir. The southern valley is 
drained by the Messa and the Nourvar Wad-al-Aksa, To the south 
of the mouth of the Messa the shore is formed by a hilly ridge 
surmounted by many lofty peaks, terminating to southward in a 
plateau about 800 feet high, to the north of which is the projection 
of Cape Nun, and an extensive sandy waste which here intervenes 
between the hills and the sea northward as far as 29° N. lat. The 
river Nun flows into the Atlantic along the southern base of the 
table-land, and forms part of the southern of Marocco. 

The countries east of Mount Adrar and south of the Greater Atlas, 
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are known under the names of Draha or Daraa, Tafilet, and Segelmesa, 
and are parts of the Bilud-ul-Gerid, or the ‘country of the palms.’ 
They consist of valleys and small plains, inclosed by low and sterile 
hills. The valleys and plains are also frequently rocky, and exhibit 
a scanty vegetation; but some parts are cultivated or covered with 
extensive groves of date-trees. 

That portion of the empire of Marocco which lies east of the Lesser 
Atlas and west of the main range called Jebel Tedla, which runs 

-eastward into Algérie, comprehends the basin of the river 

wia ; the southern part of it, near the sources of the river, contains 

some fertile plains or valleys, which are good pasture-grounds; but 

the northern districts are said to be occupied by two sterile regions, 

the deserts of Aduhra and Angad. The Jebel Tedla is supposed to 

be the ancient Mount Durdus, a name probably derived from the same 
source as Dyrin, the native name for the Atlas. 

Rivers.—The Mulwia, or Muluya (the ancient Mulucha, or Malva), 
which rises at or near the southern extremity of the Lesser Atlas, 
and runs northward into the Mediterranean Sea, has a course of about 
400 miles; but as it traverses a country which has not been visited 
by Europeans, its peculiarities are not known. It is the most con- 
siderable river in Maroceo which falls into the Mediterranean. Seven 
rivers fall into the Atlantic Ocean. The most northern, the El-Khos, 
rises in the range of Er-Riff, and in its course of nearly 100 miles is 
used to fertilise the adjacent country by irrigation. Farther south is 
the Seboo River, which rises in numerous branches on the western 
declivity of the Lesser Atlas, and is joined by several affluents which 
descend from the southern declivity of the range of Er-Riff. After a 
course of about 230 miles it enters the Atlantic, near the town of 
Mehedia. Though a considerable river, with rather a large volume of 
water when compared with other rivers of this country, its mouth 
does not afford a harbour; a bar of sand a quarter of a mile from its 
outlet extends almost across, and is nearly dry at low water of spring- 
tides. Inside the bar there are from 3 to 4 fathoms of water, and 
the tide rises 7 or 8 feet. The waters are used for irrigating the 
adjacent country. 

b is an inconsiderable river running hardly more than 100 
miles; but its waters are used for irrigation, and its mouth forms the 
harbour of the towns of Salé or Sla, and Rabatt or Arbat. A bar 
about one-eighth of a mile from the entrance runs almost across in a 
west-south-western direction, with three or four feet of water on it at 
low water, leaving a channel at each end. The north-eastern channel 
is that which is used. The tide rises from 9 to 10 feet; inside the 
harbour is sheltered, and has sufficient water for a frigate. 

The Oom-er-Begh, or Morbeya, the largest of the rivers that fall into 
the Atlantic, likewise rises in several branches in the western declivity 
of the Lesser Atlas, and probably runs more than 300 miles. In the 
upper of its course it fertilises several valleys; but in its course 

the plains it runs between high banks of sandy clay, and 
caunot be used for the purpose of irrigation. At its mouth is the 
small town of Azamor, which has no commerce. A bar of sand which 
lies across the mouth of the river is almost dry at low-water, and boats 
alone can enter it. 

The Tensift, which waters the plain of Marocco, rises in a subor- 
dinate range of high hills about 40 miles E. from the town, and runs 
nearly 150 miles with a winding course. It is very probable that the 
mouth of this river also is closed by a bar. 

Through the plain of Tarudant, or Sus-el-Acsh, flows the river Sus, 
noticed above. It may be considered as the southern boundary of 
the empire, the Arabian chiefs who govern the country south of it 
being only nominally subject to the emperor of Marocco. 

The most southern river which falls into the Atlantic is the Draha, 
or Daraa, which was formerly supposed to lose itself in the Sahara ; 
but according to a statement in the ‘London Geographical Journal’ 
(vol. vii.) it reaches the sea 32 miles 8,W. from Cape Nun, where it is 
called on most maps Akassa, If this statement is true the Draha, 
which rises on the southern declivity of the Greater Atlas, south-east 
of the town of Marocco, must have a course of more than 500 miles; 
but nearly the whole of it is unknown. It is however said that it 
flows through the productive districts of Draha and El-Harib; and 
that two considerable towns, Tatta and Akka, stand on its banks. 

__ From the southern declivity of the Jebel Tedla, or Mount Atlas, 
deseénd three other rivers, the Fileli, Ziz, and Ghir, which run south- 
ward, and are lost in the sands of the Sahara. 

Ovimate—The climate is not so hot as might be e dd from the 
position of this country. A great part of the empire is subject to the 
alternation of the sea and land breezes, and those districts which lie 
beyond their reach are cooled to some extent by the winds which blow 
from the mountains. Frost and snow only oceur on the mountains. 
Along the sea the thermometer never falls below 39° or 40°; and even 
in the hottest places, at Agadir, or Santa Cruz, and Tarudant, it 
“oreneyt does not rise above 84°, and rarely to 90°. The seasons are 

into the dry and wet: the wet season happens in our winter. 
Abundant rains fall towards the end of October, and last for about 
f weeks: these rains are followed by some dry weather, but they 
set in again about the middle of November, and showers are frequent 

_ tillthe month of March, when the dry season begins, which is rarely 
interrupted by showers. The rains are less general and frequent 

_ south of the river Seboo, and also less certain, which is probably the 


cause of the inferior fertility of these districts, as they are subject to 
frequent drought, Little is known of the climate south of Mount 
Bebauan, except that the heat is very great, and that the southern 
declivity of Mount Atlas has no rain, being exposed to the dry and 
hot winds that blow from the Sahara and disperse the few vapours 
which occasionally rise. 

Productions.—The soil is in many parts very fertile, but it is radely 
cultivated. Besides wheat and barley, which are extensively raised 
in most of the districts of the plains, rice, maize, and dhurra are 
cultivated ; the last-mentioned grain constitutes the principal food of 
the lower classes, Other objects of cultivation are cotton, tobacco, 
sesamum, hemp, saffron, and different kinds of beans and peas. The 
plantations of olive-trees and almond-trees are very extensive. The 
fruit-trees of southern Europe are also common, especially the fig and 
the pomegranate. The date-tree is cultivated on the southern declivity 
of Mount Atlas, and the best come from Draha and Tafilet. Lemons, 
grapes, oranges, almonds, &c., are among the fruits. The sugar-cane 
thrives where cultivated. In the districts south of the Oom-er-Begh 
there are large plantations of henna. ‘The southern declivities of 
Mount Atlas are bare, but on the northern there are extensive forests, 
consisting of the olive, carob, walnut, acacia, cedar, stunted palms, 
and rose-trees, and also cork-trees. The timber is fine, but not large. 
Oak and white cedar also grow on the mountains. 

The wandering life of the shepherd is preferred to the occupation 
of farming very generally throughout Marocco. Domestic animals of 
every kind are numerous, The horses are distinguished by their 
beauty, those of the native breed as well as those of Arab origin; the 
sheep, which are considered as indigenous, and are supposed to have 
spread from the declivities of the Atlas oyer all the world, produce a 
wool not inferior to any for softness, fineness, and whiteness; sheep 
and goats are more numerous than any other domestic animals. Goat- 
skins constitute one of the most important articles of export. Cows, 
asses, mules, and camels are also reared in considerable numbers. In 
the large uncultivated tracts wild animals abound, as lyons, panthers, 
hyenas, wolves, and several species of antelopes and deer, as well as 
monkeys and wild boars. Wild boars are abundant in all parts, but 
most of the other ferocious animals are limited to the southern 
regions, QOstriches are found in the desert bordering on the southern 
and eastern districts, and their feathers constitute an article of export. 
Cranes and storks abound, Locusts sometimes lay waste the pro- 
vinces bordering on the deserts, Bees are common, and wax is 
exported. 

The mineral wealth of Marocco, as far as known, comprises iron, 
lead, tin, copper, antimony, and salt. Metals seem to occur in the 
greatest abundance on the southern declivity of Mount Atlas, espe- 
cially in those parts which surround the plain of Sus-el-Acsa, where 
gold and silver occur, but not in abundance; the latter occurs in the 
river Draha. Copper, which in Strabo’s time was worked in these 
countries, is still abundant; the richest mine is near Teseleght, in 
Sus-al-Acsh, but there are others in the neighbourhood of Tarudant.. 
Lead is found in Mount Adrar and in the Lesser Atlas. Iron is 
worked in several places; and there is also antimony. Rock-salt is 
alzo said to be abundant. The several small lakes which lie along the 
seashore are natural salt-pans, which produce this useful article in 
abundance, Fuller’s-earth occurs in several places. 

Inhabitants.—The population of this empire is composed of 
Amazirghis, Arabs, Jews, and blacks. The Amazirghis comprise 
2,300,000 Berbers, and 1,450,000 Shelluhs. The Arabs comprise 
3,550,000 Moors, Ludayas, and other mixed tribes, and 740,000 
Beduins and others of pure blood. The Jews number about 339,500; 
and the negroes about 120,000, consisting of slaves and freemen from 
Soudan, Foulahs, Mandingoes, &e. 

The Amazirghis, or Mazirghis, are the most ancient inhabitants of 
northern Africa, and one of the most widely-spread nations of that 
continent. Dialects of their language are spoken by the tribes which 
extend from the Nile to the Atlantic, as the Tibboos and Tuaricks of 
the desert, the Fillelis in Segelmesa and Tafilet, and the different 
Shelluh tribes on the Atlas and Mount Bebauan. Most of the tribes 
occupying the southern districts of Tunis and Algiers also speak the 
same language. The Amazirghis in Marocco are divided into Berbers 
and Shelluhs, The Berbers occupy exclusively the mountain region 
which extends along the Mediterranean, where they are called Riffins, 
from inhabiting the mountains of Er-Riff, and are divided into several 
tribes, Such of them as live along the coast have been always addicted 
to piracy. The Shelluhs occupy the Greater Atlas and its great 
branches Mount Bebauan and Mount Adrar. The Berbers and Shel- 
luhs differ somewhat in their physical character and customs. The 
Berbers are nearly white, of middle size, well formed, and rather 
robust and athletic ; their hair is frequently fair, resembling that of 
the northern people of Europe rather than any nation of Africa, and 
they have very little hair on their chins. They live generally under 
tents, or in caves situated on steep and nearly inaccessible mountains. 
They pay little regard to the orders of the sultan, and obey only their 
hereditary princes or chosen magistrates. In the plains they build 
houses of stone or wood, but always inclose them with walls. Their 
chief occupation is that of huntemen and herdsmen, yet they cultivate 
some patches of ground, and rear bees. 

The Shelluhs are chiefly agriculturists, and exercise several trades ; 
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their houses are always built of stones and covered with tiles or slates- 
They are less robust than the Berbers; their colour is sallow, and they 
resemble in some respects the Portuguese, from whom some authors 
think they are descended. They are much more advanced in civili- 
sation than the Berbers. 

The Moors are the most numerous of the nations that inhabit 
Marocco, Their language, which is called Moghreb, is a dialect of 
the Arabic ; but it is intermixed with many words from the language 
of the Amazirghis, and still more with Spanish words. The latter 
circumstance may be ascribed to the emigration of their ancestors 
from Spain after the conquest of Granada, These emigrants settled 
in the towns and plains along the Atlantic. 

The Moors of Marocco are of middling size, and rather slender 
when young, but they grow stout as they advance in years. Their 
colour varies between yellow and black, which is principally to be 
ascribed to their frequently marrying black women from Sudan. 
They are the only nation of Marocco with which the Europeans have 
an immediate intercourse, and they are the principal inhabitants of 
the towns; they fill the high offices of government, and form the 
military class. 

The Arabs are the descendants of those who emigrated at the time 
when the Mohammedan religion was diffused from Arabia. A few 
families live in the towns, but the Beduins are dispersed over the 
plains, where they adhere to their wandering life, living in tents, and 
following the pastoral occupation. They are a hardy race, slightly 
made, and under the middle size. Their language is the Koreish, or 
Arabic of the Koran, which they pretend to speak in its purity. 

The Jews are intermixed among all these nations: their condition 
is best among the Berbers, where they follow different trades ; but 
among the Shelluhs and Moors they are much oppressed, and exposed 
to the most ignominious treatment. They are very numerous in the 
sea-ports and commercial towns, 

The negroes, who are imported as slaves, frequently obtain their 
liberty; and as they are distinguished by fidelity they form the 
emperor's body-guard, which is the only standing army of the 
empire, : 

Manufactures.—As the inhabitants dress chiefly in wool, the manu- 
facture of woollen-cloth is general; in some of the towns there are 
manufactories on a large scale. In the town of Fez the red caps are 
made which are used in all the countries that border on the Mediter- 
ranean, besides several kinds of silk goods, linen, and leather. The 
inhabitants of Fez are also distinguished as goldsmiths, jewellers, and 
cutters of precious stones, Tanning is well understood. Very good 
leather is made in the neighbourhood of the towns of El Kasar and 
Mekinez. The tanyards in the city of Marocco are very extensive, and 
the leather which they produce is superior to any made in Europe. 
The tanners possess the art of tanning the skins of lions and panthers, 
and giving them a snow-white colour, with the softness of silk. The 
Maroceo leather of the capital is yellow, that made in Tafilet green, 
and in Fez it is dyed red. Their bright colours are considered inimit- 
able in Europe. Very good sole-leather is made in Rabatt and Tetuan. 
Silks, embroidered goods, and leather are the staple manufactures of 
the capital. Carpets are chiefly made in the province of Ducalla, 
south of the river Oom-er-begh, and are known in Europe by the name 
of Turkey carpet, 

Political Division and Towns.—The empire of Marocco is composed 
of the two kingdoms of Fez and Marocco, of which the former occu- 
pies the basin of the Mulwia and the countries north of the river Oom- 
er-begh; the kingdom of Marocco comprehends the remainder, with 
the exception of the countries south of the Greater Atlas and Mount 
Bebuan, which are considered as a separate kingdom, called that of 
Tafilet. At present the whole country fs divided into 30 governments, 
of which 15 belong to Fez and 15 to Marocco, In the latter the 
country between Mount Bebauan and Mount Adrar is included. The 
countries of Draha, Tafilet, and Segelmesa are divided into two other 
governments. 

Along the coast of the Mediterranean the Spaniards possess Melilla, 
near Ras-ul-dir, or Cape Tres Forcas, and farther westward Alhucemas 
and Pefion de Velez, three small fortresses, which have no communi- 
cation with the interior. 

Not far from the Strait of Gibraltar is Zetuan, built on the declivity 
of a hill, about half a mile from a small river (Martil) which falls into 
the Mediterranean about five miles from the town: the mouth of the 
river forms a harbour for vessels of middling size. It carries on a 
considerable commerce with Spain, France, and Italy, exporting wool, 
barley, wax, leather, hides, cattle, mules, and fruits, of which the valley 
of Tetuan produces abundance of the finest quality. The streets are 
narrow and unpaved: the population is 20,000. 

Near the eastorn entrance of the Strait of Gibraltar is the Spanish 
town of Ceuta (Ceuta), and near the western entrance the town of 
Tangier, where European consuls reside. Tangier is built on a hill, 
near a spacious bay, 14 miles W. from Cape Spartel, and its harbour 
is defended by three small fortresses. The streets are wider and 
straighter than in other towns of the empire; but except the houses 
of the European consuls, and a few belonging to rich persons, they are 
all small and inconvenient. The Jews have here several synagogues, 
and the Roman Catholics have a church, the only Christian establish- 
ment of this kind inthe empire, The commerce of this place is limited 
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Along the Atlantic, from north to south, are the following towns :— 
El-Araish, or Larash, at the mouth of the river El Kos, containing 4000 
ee has a good — ; peas! at the ve of the iwuane 
16 feet of water at spring-tides, an ious anchoring-ground D, 
with water enough for frigates, Ste eels or Salles, and Rabatt, are 
separated from each other by the river Bu Regreb, which forms their 
common harbour: they contain together 30,000 inhabitants. Salé, 
formerly noted for the boldness of its pirates, is badly built and partly 


in ruins; but Rabatt is a thriving town, and has some good streets. 
Salé is still the principal commercial port of Marocco, though a portion 
of its trade has been transferred to Mogadore. The p articles 


of exportation are—wool, corn, and wax, and the manufactured goods 
of Fez and Mekinez. The European and East India goods, destined 
for Fez and the northern provinces, are imported through this town. 
Safi, or Asifi, farther south, not far from Cape Cantin, is between two 
hills in a valley, and is subject to inundations, It formerly exported 
many products of the country, as its roadstead affords excellent 
anchorage; but since the rise of Mogadore it has been on the decline: 
the population is 12,000, — 3000 Jews. 

Mogador, or Suera, as the Moghrebins call it, the port of the town 
of Marocco, lies on the sea-shore between Cape Cantin and Cape Gher. 
It was founded in 1760. The town is built on a low shore, 
of Tied sand, which extends a 5 to m4 miles inland, where a 
fertile country begins. It is regularly built, the streets being 
but rane A narrow. The ‘Europeans settled here have erected 
several large buildings in the African style. The town is divided 
into two parts, one of which is called the Fortress, and contains tho 
custom-house, the palace of the pasha, the other public buildings, and 
the houses of Europeans; the other part is only inhabited by Jews, 
The harbour is formed by a small island lying south-west of the town, 
and about two miles in circumference. At low tides there are 
10 or 12 feet of water in the harbour, and large vessels are obliged to 
anchor without, at a distance of about two miles, The commerce of 
this place is considerable: the population is stated to amount to 30,000. 
The towns of Mogador, Tangiers, Sallee, and Rabatt, suffered severely 
in 1844, when they were bombarded by the French fleet under Prince 
de Joinville. [Atoérir, vol. i. col. 212.) 

Agadir, or Santa Cruz, farther south, has a good harbour, and for- 
merly carried on a considerable trade, which however was transferred 
to Mogador by order of the government. 

In the interior there are several populous towns, of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal :—Zeza, or 7'aza, on one of the upper branches 
of the Seboo River, in a very fertile country, has 10,000 or 12,000 
inhabitants, some manufactures, and a considerable trade with Tleman 
in Algiers (being situated near one of the most frequented passes of 
the Lesser Atlas), and with Fez, Al Xassar or Ksar, on the El Kos 
River, is well built, and has some manufactures, with about 8000 
inhabitants. 

Fez, or Fas, the most industrious and commercial town of the empire, 
is situated in a valley which is drained by one of the upper branches 
of the Seboo River. It contains upwards of 100 mosques and 7 Brace 
schools. The mosque called El Karubin is a magnificent building, 
and that of Mula Driss, the founder of the town (807), is the object 
of many pilgrimages, and is an asylum for thieves and murderers. The 
imperial palace, with the buildings and gardens annexed to it, occupies 
a great space. The number of persons employed in manufactures is 
considerable. Every trade is carried on in a separate street ; — 
only one kind of goods is sold in each shop. The commerce of 
town with the sea-ports, especially Rabatt, and by means of the cara- 
vans with Tunis, Kahira, and Sudan, is very great. The streets are 
narrow, and, owing to the great height of the houses, also dark; there 
are numerous extensive caravansaries: the population is variously 
estimated at from 20,000 to 88,000, 

Mekinez, or Miknas, west of Fez, a large town built on a hill in a 


wide and fertile plain, has also narrow crooked streets, It has many — 


manufactures, especially of leather. The imperial palace is more than 
two miles in circuit, and has orchards and gardens annexed to 
it: the population is 56,000. A large portion of the imports into Sallee 
is sent to Mekinez, where there are tee magazines of the principal 
products of Marocco and the neighbouring states, 

Tefza is situated in one of those fine valleys which are watered by 
the numerous branches of the Oom-er-begh, not far from the base of 
the Atlas. It has large manufactures of woollen-cloths, some of which 
are exported to Italy and elsewhere: the population is 10,500. 

Demnet, or Dimnit, a iderable place east of the town of Marocco, 
near the base of a branch of Mount Atlas, carries on a considerable 
trade. The caravans which go from Marocco to Draha and Sudan here 
begin to ascend the mountain-pass which leads to Tatta. 

Marocco, the capital of the empire and the residence of the sultan, 
is situated on level ground 4 miles 8, from the river Tensift, and is 
surrounded by a strong wall 30 feet high, with square turrets at every 
50 paces. The walls, which are pierced by 11 gate-entrances, are near 
6 miles in circuit; but the area inclosed is far from being covered with 
buildings, there being several large gardens and many spaces unoccupied 
or covered with ruins. . The streets are narrow, , filthy, and 
in many cases crossed by walls with arches and gates, separating the 
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different quarters and subdivisions of the city in the same manner as 
described in the article Kantra. Several opea places, which cannot 
be called squares, are used as market-places. The houses, which are 
only of one story, have flat roofs and terraces, and the rooms open 
upon a court, which is sometimes surrounded by arcades and embel- 
lished by a fountain. The houses, which are mostly constructed with 
clay and lime, have no windows, no fire-place, and no furniture, except 
a cushion or two. Large aqueducts, which convey the water of the 
river Tensift to the city, surround it; some of them are 10 or 12 feet 
deep, and partly ruined. These aqueducts supply the fountains, 
which are numerous, and some of them have traces of delicate sculp- 
ture. On the south of the town, but without the walls, is the imperial 
palace: a wall of a quad form, inclosing a space about 1500 
yards long by 600 yards wide, is equal in strength and height to the 
walls of the town. The inclosed space is divided into squares, laid 
out in gardens, round which are detached pavilions, forming the 
imperial residences. The floors of the rooms are tesselated with 
various coloured tiles, but otherwise they are plain, the furniture 
consisting of a mat, a small carpet at one end, and some cushions. 
There are 19 mosques, 2 colleges or medrasses, and 1 hospital in the 
town. The principal mosque, El Kontubia, is distinguished by a lofty 
tower 220 feet high, a masterpiece of Arabic architecture. The 
bazaar, or kaisseria, is a long range of shops, covered in and divided 
into compartments, in which the agricultural and manufactured pro- 
ductions of the country, as well as goods from China, India, and 
England, are exposed for sale. There are manufactures of silk, 
leather, and embroideries : the population is about 100,000, of which 
number about 5000 are Jews, who inhabit a separate quarter of the 
town. Outside the city (as in all Mohammedan towns) are the 
cemeteries, which are extensive. 

In the province of Sus-el-Acsk is Tarudant, once the capital of a 
separate kingdom, about 60 miles from the sea-port of Agadir or Santa 
Cruz. It is built in the middle of an extensive plain, and its walls, 
which are now in a ruinous state, are very extensive. The houses are 
low and built of earth, and each of them is surrounded by a garden 
and wall, so that the place rather resembles a well-peopled country, 
than a town. The inhabitants are industrious, and the woollen 
dresses and marocco leather made here are much esteemed; copper 
and saltpetre are abundant in the neighbourhood, and a considerable 
} oad of the copper is made into domestic utensils in this town. 
‘The population is 22,000. 

In this province are also the towns of Tedsi, with 15,000 industrious 
inhabitants, and Tagavost, which is said to be more populous. Farther 
to the south-west, near the banks of the river Draha, is the village of 
Nun, 50 miles from the sea, with 2000 inhabitants. It is one of the 
points from which the caravans depart for Sudan. 

On the southern declivity of Mount Atlas are Tafilet and Tatta, 
two other places from which the caravans start on their route to 
Sudan. The former, a considerable place with 10,000 inhabitants, 
seems to be the collective name of an assemblage of villages, in one of 
which the governor of the province of Tafilet resides. Cailliéin traversing 
this country neither saw nor heard of any town of the name of Tafilet. 

_ Education.—The Moors send their children to school at the age of 
six arom The elementary schools, which are very numerous, both 
in the towns and in the country, are either private or public establish- 
ments, In these schools reading, writing, and correct pronunciation 
are taught; the children also learn by heart some passages of the 
Koran. Boys sometimes remain in these schools until they know the 
whole of the Koran by heart, when they for their further 
education into the higher schools (mudaris) ot wed they are prepared 
for the university of Fez, called Dar-el-I’lm (or the House of Sci , 


and Tripoli, in which latter country it may be said to terminate at 
Kairoan. Hence it passes southward through Gadamis and Fezzan 
to Alexandria and Cairo, and ultimately to Mecca. The southern 
road passes from Marocco to Tefza, and thence through the southern 
districts of Algiers and Tunis to Gadamis and Fezzan, whence it 
leads to Alexandria and Mecca. Indigo, cochineal, ostrich-feathers, 
skins, and leather, with the woollen articles manufactured in Fez, 
Tefza, and Tafilet are exported by these caravans, and they import 
the cotton and silk goods of India, some Persian silk-stuffs, rose-oil, 
amber, musk, balsam, and spices, but particularly cotton, wool, and 
raw silk, 

European vessels visit the harbours of Tetuan, Rabatt, Saffi, and 
Mogador, and export the produce of the empire to Italy, France, 
Spain, England, and Holland. The principal imports are tissues of 
cotton, wool, and silk; hemp, flax, and raw silk; sugar, metals, 
spices, drugs, dyes, hardware, tea, specie, &c. The exports by sea 
comprise fruits, wool, and woollen tissues, olive oil, wax, hives, grain, 
oxen, gums, bark, leeches, ostrich-feathers, ivory, specie, &c. The 
principal part of the trade is in the hands of the English and French. 
Among the less important articles exported are scarfs of wool and 
silk, marocco leather slippers and shoes, the black cloaks of Tarudant, 
and the shawls of Fez and Tefza. 

In 1839 the number of foreign ships that entered the ports of 
Marocco was 372; the departures numbered 456. The former brought 
cargoes valued at 581,680/. ; the latter took away goods to the value 
of 484,000. The trade of Marocco is greatly clogged by monopolies. 
The cultivation of the soil is free, but none of the products can be 
exported till a duty has been paid to the emperor by those who have 
the monopoly of the export trade. The monopoly is renewed every 
year, and accorded to those who agree to pay the highest export duty. 
The duties therefore are constantly varying, and are all arbitrarily 
imposed. The import duties amount to about 10 per cent. on the 
saver they are sometimes arbitrarily raised, and often corruptly 
levied. : 

Government.—The government is absolutely despotic, even more so 
than in the Turkish empire; the people are much oppressed, and the 
Christian merchants exposed to t, losses by capricious ordinances. 

(Graberg, Specchio Geografico e Statistico dell’ Impero di Marocco ; 
Jackson, "History of Marocco ; London Geographical Journal ; Caillié, 
Travels through Central Africa, &c.) 

MARPLE. ([CuHEsHIRe.] 

MARPURG. [Marsure.] 

MARQUESAS ISLANDS were so called in honour of the Marquis 
Mendoga de Canete, by Mendaiia de Neyra, who discovered them in 
1595. They are situated in the Pacific, and extend about 200 miles 
in a north-west and south-east direction, between 10° 30’ and 7° 50’ 
8. lat., 188° and 140° 20’ W. long. 

The largest islands of the southern group are Santa Dominica, or 
Hiwaoa, Santa Christina, or Tahuata, and Hood’s Island, or Tiboa. 
They are about 10 miles long from south-south-west to north-north- 
east, The principal islands of the northern group are Noukahivah, 
Uahuga (sometimes called Washington Island), Uapoa, and Ohivaoa. 
Noukahivah, the largest, is nearly 20 miles long from south-east to 
north-west, and 70 miles in circumference. 

An elevated ridge of rocky mountains traverses each island length- 
ways, and in the larger one rises to an elevation of 2000 or 3000 feet. 
The mountains have on both sides high offsets, which extend to the 
shores, and thus divide the lowland along the shores into valleys. 
The mountains in the interior are mostly bare, rugged, and inacces- 
sible, The coast is rocky, abrupt, and beaten by a surf. Noukabivah 
is of vol origin, which may be the case with the rest also, The 


and other colleges. In the colleges they are instructed in grammar, 
theology, logic, rhetoric, poetry, arithmetic, geometry, astrology, and 
medicine. The commentaries and traditions relating to the Koran, 
the laws, legal procedure, and all the formalities to be observed in the 
courts, are also explained. As there are no printing establishments, 
caligraphy is enumerated among the sciences. 

Commerce.—The Moghrebins carry on a very active commerce with 
Sudan, Egypt, and Arabia by caravans, and with several parts of 
Europe by sea. Caravans set out from Tetuan, Fez, Marocco, and 
Tafilet, each consisting of about 150 persons and 1000 or 1500 camels; 
when they unite at Tatta or Akka, on the Draha River, the point 
where they enter the desert, they consist of about 500 or 600 persons, 
with 16,000 and even 20,000 camels. Towards the southern border 
of the desert they come to the oases of Touadenni and El-A’rauan, 
where there are immense deposits of rock-salt, of which they buy 
large uantities for the market of Sudan. From Timbuctoo, as a 
conrad point, the merchants traverse the adjacent countries, exchanging 
their goods for those of Sudan. They import into these countries 
rock-salt, woollen-cloth and dresses, scarfs, tobacco, Turkish daggers, 
and blue cloth, and take in return ivory, rhinoceros’ horns, incense, 
_ in bars and powder, ostrich feathers, gum-arabic, cotton, assafotida, 

digo, and slaves; two-thirds of the imports, which are valued at 
10 millions of Spanish dollars, are again exported. 

The caravans which go to Mecca are chiefly composed of pilgrims, 
and are much more numerous. They depart only once in the year, 
and follow two routes. The northern route leads from Fez through 
Teza over the Leaser Atlas, traversing the northern districts of Algiers 


soil is rich; in the valleys it is clay, mixed with vegetable mould, but 
on the lower declivities of the hills it is thin, and covered by coarse 
grass in tufts. There are numerous harbours, and many of them 
very safe, as Resolution Bay, on Tahuata; and the three harbours, 
Anna Maria, or Tayo-Hoae, Cho-Ome, or Comptroller's Bay, and 
Hapoa, or Tshitshagoff, on Noukahivah, 

The climate is rather warm. The thermometer seldom descends 
below 64° or 68°. In May it ranges between 72° and 77°, and in 
June about 80°. Winter is characterised by abundant showers of 
rain. Sometimes however not a drop of rain falls for nine or ten 
months, the consequence of which is famine, The prevailing wind is 
the eastern trade-wind, which blows strongest in autumn, The south- 
west wind prevails in winter, and the north wind is frequent in 
summer. Thunder-storms are of rare occurrence. The climate is 
very healthy, and diseases are rare, The fruit-trees are chiefly the 
cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, and papaw. The inhabitants also cultivate 
bananas, plantains, sweet-potatoes, and taro. From the bark of the 
mulberry-tree they make their garments. The wild cotton is superior 
to that which is cultivated in some other islands, and the sugar-cane 
is abundant, large in growth, and of excellent quality. Tobacco is 
extensively cultivated. There are no animals except hogs and rats. 
Fish = abundant, and constitutes one of the most common articles 
of food. 

The inhabitants belong to the same race that peopled the Society 
and Sandwich Islands. Their complexion is of a dark copper. The 
men vary in height between 4 feet 10 inches and 6 feet, and many of 
them are said to be remarkable for their symmetrical forms, They 


ie. 
ns MARSALA, MARSEILLE. no 
tatoo the body. The inhabitants were formerly reported to be can-| to the west of Europe what Athens was to the east, and the most 
nibals, The Marquesas are now under the protectorate of France with | illustrious of the Roman youth resorted thither. (Cicero, ‘Pro, Flaceo.’; 
the exception of Huahine, Raiatea, and Borabora, which were excepted | Livy, xxxvii. 54; Tacitus, ‘Agricola,’ c. 4.) Lana! 
from the protectorate by the convention of June 19,1847. The total! For more than three centuries the of Massilia presents no 


area of the French part of the group is estimated at 503 square miles, 
and the population at 20,200, The Marquesas are also called the 
Mendana Archipelego, from the discoverer Mendafia. 

(Cook; Krusenstern; Langsdorf, Voyages; London Geographical 
Journal, iii. and vii.). 

MARSA'LA, a fortified sea- town at the western extremity of 
Sicily, built near the site of the ancient Lilybeeum, The ancient 
port is filled up, but there is good anchorage, sheltered by a small 
island which lies off the coast, and which is mentioned in the history 
of the siege of Lilybeeom by the Romans. The town was built by’ 
the Saracens, and contains about 10,000 inhabitants. It is inclosed by 
bastioned walls, and contains a cathedral, several convents, a gymna- 
sium, cavalry barracks, and an old castle, The country around produces 
very good white wine, which is prepared for exportation by English 
mercantile houses established there, and is known by the name of 
Marsala. It is exported in large quantities to Malta, and also to 
England. Other exports are corn, cattle, oil, and salt. There are 
very few remains of antiquity, except some traces of former aqueducts 
and tombs scattered about the country. j 

MARSAN, a subdivision of Gascogue, in France, now included in 
the department of Landes. Mont de Marsan was its rep {Lanpes.] 

MARSEILLE, a sea-port and city in France, capital of the depart- 
ment of Bouches-du-Rhéne, is situated on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, 410 miles in a direct line 8.8.E. from Paris, in 43° 17’ 4” N. lat., 
5° 22’ 26” E. long., and had 185,082 inhabitants in the commune 
according to the census of 1851. The city is connected with Paris by 
railway through Avignon, Lyon, and Dijon, which is now (Dec. 1854) 
= with the exception of the section between Lyon and 

alence. 

Marseille was founded abont B.c. 600 by the inhabitants of Phoema, 
a Greek town which was a member of the Ionian confederation. The 
Phocwans founded several colonies in the western part of the Mediter- 
ranean, of which Massilia, or Massalia, was perhaps the earliest. The 
leader of the colony, Euxenus, married Petta, daughter of Nanos king 
of the Segobrigians, a tribe probably of Ligurians, and obtained per- 
mission to found a city. (Athenwus, Aexvocodicra, lib. x. ; Justin, 
* Hist.,’ c. xliii.) 

The new colony was early involved in hostilities with the native 
tribes, Ligurian and Celtic, over whom the Massilians obtained several 
victories, and established new settlements along the coasts, in order 
to retain them in subjection. The surrounding barbarians acquired 
from the new settlers some of the arts of civilised life : they learned 
to prune and train the vine, and to plant the olive, The Massilians 

also to contend with the power of the Carthaginians (the commer- 
cial rivals of the Greeks in western Europe), whom they defeated in a 
sea-fight of early but uncertain date. The town it is said received a 
new accession of Greek citizens when the Phocwans finally left their 
native seat in Asia Minor, to avoid subjugation by the Persians, B.c. 544. 
(Thucyd., lib. i. c. 13.) 

The Massilian constitution was aristocratic; their laws and their 
religious rites were similar to those of the Tonians of Asia. The 
worship of the y pote Artemis, or Diana, was cherished with peculiar 
reverence, both in Massilia itself and in its colonies. The governin 
body was a senate of 600 persons, called Timuchi, who were Sppotated 
for life. This senate had fifteen presidents, who formed a sort of 
committee, by which the ordinary business of the government was 
managed. Of this committee three possessed the chief power. 
The Timuchi were chosen from among those who had children, and in 
whose families the right of citizenship had been possessed by three 
generations, (Strabo, lib. iv.) 

The Massilians, like the Phocmans, were a naval people ; had 
several colonies or posts on the coasts both of Gaul, , and Italy : 
as Emporium, now Ampurias, in Spain; Rhiée Aga now Agde; 
Tauroeis, or Tauroentium, now Tarente, near La-Ciotat; Antipolis, 
how Antibes; Olbia, perhaps the port and castle of Leoube, between 
Hieres and St.-Tropez ; and Nicwa, now Nice. They early and steadily 
cultivated an alliance with the Romans. In the civil war of Pompey 
and Cmsar they embraced the party of the former; and receiving L. 
Domitius, one of his most zealous partisans, within their walls, and 
eprointing him governor of the city, they closed their gates against 

, under pretence of preserving neutrality (p.c. 49). Cesar, hasten- 
ing into Spain against Afranius and Petreius, after building and 
equipping a equadron with marvellous celerity, left his lieutenant 
©, Trebonius with three legions to carry on the siege, and appointed 

D, Bratus to command his fleet. The townsmen were twice defeated 
at wea during a siege, + er ewe till Coosar’s return from his 
victory over the Pompeians in 8 when they surrendered to him. 
Cwear did not reduce them to he ip entdection, 


The municipal government of Massilia remained unaltered, but its 
i r paadieios was virtually overthrown. The attention of 
the Massilians was now more directed to literature and philosophy, of 
which indeed they were already diligent cultivators. Their city bene 


event of interest. In the troubles which followed the abdication of 
Diocletian and Maximian, the latter (a.p. 310) attempted to resume 
the purple at Arles, to the prejudice of the een ete ine, his 
son-in-law ; but being baffled in his attempt, fled to Massilia, which he 
vainly attempted to defend. The city surrendered, or was taken by 
mee oe Dineailin ropallod the ‘ of the 
e reign of Honorius, 
Visigothic king Ataulphus to take possession (Photit, “Blolioth:)s 
but it afterwards became the prey of Burgundians, V and 
Franks. It was taken from the Franks by Theodoric the 
king of Italy. While under the Frankish sceptre the town 
from the Lombards, who sacked it (a.p. 576), and from the Saracens, 
who seized it, but were quickly driven from it by the Franks, about 
the middle of the 8th century. In the division of the empire of 
Charlemagne among his descendants (856), Marseille was included in 
the kingdom of Provence, under Charles, pienee son of the emperor 
Lothaire ; and afterwards it made part of the kingdom of Provenee, or 
Bourgogne Cis-jurane, under Boson (879). The union of this 
with that of Bo Trans-jurane under Rodolph II. (930), and 
bsequent acquisition of the united kingdoms by the emperor 
sascha clepentateprot ths Cicain engirs.: beckganae 
remote dependency of the em uring : 
from the 10th century Marseille was hae Ade the immediate doenition 
<r » Mareetl have been ely engaged in the 
e ois appear to have actively 
Crusades ; and in the third Crusade, several armaments sailed from 
their port. The commerce of the town at this time was great, and 
the townsmen were in league with some of the great ing cities of 
Italy for the purposes of trade or of defence. In the 0 
the 13th century they freed themselves from feudal subjection to 


podestat ; but ina few years they were deprived of many of their 


ame by Charles of Anjou, count of Provence, brother 
Louis 1X, It was from Marseille that Charles set sail for the conquest 
of Naples. 


In the year 1421 Marseille was taken by the king of Aragon, and a 
considerable part of it sacked and burned. Upon the retreat of the 
Aragonese (1423), it was further plundered by marauders from 
the surrounding country. The town recovered however 
severe blow, and became the ordinary residence of Réné, duke of 
Anjou and Lorraine, who died here in 1480. Upon the death of 
Charles, count of Maine, successor of Réné, Marseille came directly 
under the government of the French crown, to which it has ever since 
remained subject. . 


Montpel 
of their duties at this trying season. 
a band of political fanatics went to Paris, and were among the leaders 
in the attack on the Tuileries, in August 1792. The townsmen 
attempted, but in vain, to support by an insurrection the Girondists 
against the party of the Mountain. 

The city of ille is built on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
which here runs north and south, The harbour is formed by a small 
inlet of the sea, running eastward into the very heart of the city, 
which is built round it. Its immediate site is a rich valley or hollow 
inclosed on the land side by hills, of which the highest is that of 
Notre-Dame de la Garde, on the south, surmounted by a fort. From 
the summit of the hill of Viste, on the north side of the town, over 
which the road from Paris leads, 3 miles distant, a fine view is obtained 
of the town and of the numerous country houses (said to be 5000 or 
6000 in namber) which occupy the surrounding part of the Mes 
The town was once fortified, and there are some remains of its 
and bastions. The entrance from Paris is by a fine broad planted 
road or wide street, called ‘ Le-Cours,’ which extends into the heart 
of the town, and is prolonged in a direct line, by a street of less 
width, quite through the town. To the east of this street is the old 
town, occupying a triangular point north of the harbour, The prin- 
cipal streets in the old town are the Rue Sainte-Marthe and the 
Grande Rue, which traverse it from east to west, These are cut 
nearly at right angles by the streets Belzunce, Négrel, and de-l’Evéché, 
and a number of others. All these streets are narrow, and on each 
side rise rows o very high and massively built houses. There are 
several large and — squares in the old town, of which the princi- 

are the Place Neuve, and those called des Grands-Carmes, du 
de Luiche, de Jauguin, del’Observance, and La Place-Vivaux. 
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West of the Cours lies the new town, bape to —— 
straight streets, provided with paved foot-pa' and lined 
high well-built houses. The on of Aix traverses the new town 
from north to south, and abuts on the Place Castellane, It is elegantly 
built and above a mile long. But the finest street in the new town is 
the Rue Cannabiere, combining great width with elegance of structure, 
and commanding a view of the harbour, the shipping, and the hills 
behind. A quarter of the town, inclosed by cut from the har- 
bour, and called ‘ quartier-du-canal,’ consists of well-built streets, the 
lines of which intersect in a well-built square. The squares of the 
new town are all regularly built and tastefully ornamented ; in the 
are the Place Royale, and those of St.-Feréol, Monthion, du 
Théatre, and de la Port-de-Rome. The port, an oval of more 
than half a mile long and about a quarter of a mile broad, and 
capable of containing 1200 vessels, is surrounded by fine quays. There 
are several promenades, the finest of which are the Esplanade of 
Tourrette, on the shore in the old town, and the Boulevard des Dames. 
The course, which connects the streets of Aix and Rome, also forms 
a fine central promenade : it is bordered with trees and ornamented 
with fountains and lined with elegantly constructed houses. The 
town-hall, built Ls Pod architect Puget, faces the harbour; the ground- 
floor is used as exchange; the great council-chamber has some 
fine paintings. A new exchange was commenced in 1852. There 
are a new market-honse supported by thirty-two columns of the 
Tusean order, a fish-market, and other markets; a lazaretto on the 
shore, north of the city, one of the finest and best managed in the 
world. There are also a mint; two theatres, the chief of them one 
of the finest in France: a splendid hospital: a triumphal arch, a 
column, and several handsome public fountains. Water is brought 
from the little rivers Huveaune and Jarret by an aqueduct almost 
entirely su , and recently an peed (one of the most stu- 
pendous works of the kind in the world) has been constracted to 
convey the water of the Durance to the city. A notice of this aque- 
duct is given in the article BovcnEs-pu-Rudne. Many houses have wells. 
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Marseille is the third city in France for pop , being ex 
only by Paris and Lyon. It has always depended for its prosperity 
oncommerce. The harbour is perfectly safe. A lighthouse on ier 
Island (43° 11’ 54" N. lat., 5° 13’ 59" E. long.) and buoys mark the 
approach from the south to the harbour, which is frequented by 
vessels of all nations. Opposite the mouth of it, which is narrow, 
not permitting the ony of more than one ship at a time, are the 
three small islands of If (having a castle, onco used as a state prison, 
and numerous batteries), Ratonneau, and Pomégue, which are both 
fortified. The islands of Pomégue and Rat are cted by a 
dyke, or break-water, so as to form, with the addition of a jetty, a 
quarantine harbour for vessels coming from places suspected of con- 
tagion. This harbour is called Port-Dieu-Donné ; its shores are lined 
with eae ae ship-building yards, and it is altogether a busy place, 
which fair to become of great im The entrance to 
the P ea is defended by the cross-fire of two forts: Port St.-Jéan 
on north, and Fort St.-Nicholas on the south. Very extensive 
docks for the accommodation of shipping have been recently 
constructed. 


The port is liable to be filled by the mud brought down by the rain 
from the neighbouring hills, but dredging machines-are continually at 
work to keep it clear. Frigates enter with difficulty ; ships of the 
mae ets, Sate road between the ay of Ratonneau and 

omdgue, near the quarantine harbour. This anchorage is secure. The 
total number of vessels that entered and left the port in 1852 
amounted to 15,566, measuring 1,672,323 tons, and worked by 133,960 
men. Six screw-steamers ply regularly to Liverpool; two screw- 
steam companies trade with Italy ; asteam company trades to Marocco 
and Spain, another with Algérie, and another employs its vessels in 
the coasting trade. The trade of Marseille has greatly increased since 
the bs Spe of Algérie by the French, The French trade with the 
Levant is entirely carried on from the port of Marseille. The imports 
are of raw cotton, sugar, coffee, dye-woods, corn, coal, linen, thread, 
maunfactured goods, hides, wool, tallow, timber, colonial products, 
&c, The exports are of wines, brandy, corn, dried fruits, so ce 
oil, soap, hosiery, damask and other linens, woollens, silks, leather, 
tnmadder, hides, and colonial produce, In 1843 the imports and 

amounted in value to about 8,000,000/. sterling each. The 
duties of the in the same year amounted to 1,200,0007, 
sterling. Since 1843 the trade has more than doubled. 

The chief manufactures are soap, marocco and other leather, glass, 
porcelain, hats, caps, starch, gunpowder, snuff, alum, sulphur, vitriol, 
nitre and other chemicals, glue, wax-candles, straw-hats, and cutlery, 
The refining of sugar and salt; calico-printing; the distillation of 
brandy, essences, and liqueurs ; cork-cutting ; and the preparation of 
anchovies, salt provisions, dried fruits, olives, and wine for exportation, 
are carried on. The is, from its commercial character, the resort 
of foreigners of all nations; and the variety of costume, continual 
bustle, and medley of languages which this occasions are among the 
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most striking features of 

Marseille abounds with hotels and has public baths and handsome 
coffee-houses. The mistral, a keen, parching, and often tempestuous 
pe bp all verdure, and its blasts are interchanged with the 


raya of an unclouded sun; swarms of gnats infest every 


corner night and day, and the scorpion is often found in the houses, 
occasionally in the beds. : 

Marseille has a custom-house, a stamp-office, an exchange, and a 
board of trade; tribunals of first instance and of trade, and a council 
of Prud’hommes. Among its educational establishments, which are 
numerous, are an academy of sciences and belles-lettres, an athentoum, 
a medical society, a school of hydrography of the first-class, an en- 
dowed college, a secondary school of medicine, a school of music, a 
diocesan seminary, and a preparatory theological school. It has also 
a botanical garden, a school for deaf-mutes, a public library of 50,000 
volumes and above 1000 manuscripts, a picture gallery, collections of 
coins and natural history, and an observatory. The observatory is a 
large and lofty building, the top of which commands a fine view of 
the town, the harbour, and the neighbouring country. The ground- 
floor is occupied by the naval school, the school of geometry, and 
the school of practical mechanics, Astronomy and navigation are 
favourite studies at Marseille. 

The parish and other Catholic churches and chapels are 20 in 
number, The Calvinists have a consistorial church and the Jews a 
consistorial ie. There are several hospitals and other charitable 
institutions, The most ancient church is that of La-Major, which has 
however been so altered and repaired that it has generally the appear- 
ance of a modern edifice. It contains an altar with a bas-relief of the 
11th century. The church of the monastery named after St. Victor, 
who suffered martyrdom here under Diocletian (July 20, 803), and 
whose remains are here buried, is also an ancient structure, but 
of no architectural pretensions. The church is the only part left 
of the monastery. The Carthusian church outside of the town 
is a fine ecclesiastical edifice, superior to any church in Marseille. 
There is a new cathedral being built, which promises to be a splendid 
structure. Beyond a few pieces of ancient sculpture, and the remains 
of one or two ancient monasteries, Marseille is singularly deficient in 
external evidence of its remote origin. The hotel occupied by the 
prefect of the department in the new town is a handsome and elegant 
edifice, by far the finest civic structure in Marseille. 

The diocese of Marseille comprehends the town and its arrondisse- 
ment. The bishop is a suffragan of the Archbishop of Aix. The see 
was founded in the third century. The town is the head-quarters of 
the 9th Military Division, which includes the departmertts of Basses- 
Alpes, Vaucluse, Var, and Bouches-du-Rhone. 


Coin of Marseille. 
British Museum. Actual size, 
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MARSHFIELD. ([Grovcestersure.] 

MARSICO NUOVO. [Bastricara.]} 

MARSTON MORETAINE. ([Beprorpsnrre.] 

MARSTRAND. [Swepev.] 

MARTABAN. ENASSERIM. ] 

MARTEL. [Lor.] 

MARTIGUES, LES. [Bovcnrs-pv-Raéyz.] 

MARTIN, ST., one of the Lesser Antilles, lies to the south of 
Anguilla, from which island it is separated by a deep channel, about 
4 miles wide in the narrowest part. St. Martin is about 12 miles lon 
and of « very irregular shape; its area is about 90 square miles. It 
contains a great number of rocky hills, The soil of the valleys and 
plains is sandy, and not very productive; there are no rivers or run- 
ning streams on the island. The little rain which falls is collected 
into cisterns. The produce consists of sugar, rum, cotton, tobacco, 
and cattle. The island also contains some valuable salt-ponds. 

St. Martin was originally settled by Spaniards, but they abandoned 
the island in the middle of the 17th century. After this it was held 
jointly by the French and the Dutch, the former taking the northern 
and the latter the southern half, which contains the salt-ponds. 
Marigot, the French town, stands in 18° 4’ N, lat.. 63° 10’ W. long. 
Philisburg, on the south-west side, in 18° 1’ N, lat., 68° 7’ W. long., 
has a commodious harbour with from 8 to 10 fathoms water. Tho 
population of the French part of the island is about 4000, of the 
Duteh 950. 

MARTIN-DE-LONDRES, ST. [Héravrt.] 

MARTIN-DE-RE, ST, [Cuanenre-Inrérmure. 

MARTINIQUE, one of the French West India Islands, the most 
northern of the Windward Isles, is 10 leagues 8.8.E. from Dominica. 
Its greatest length is 50 miles from north-west to south-east, and the 
mean breadth is about 16 miles; in form it is very irregular, and its 
surface is very uneven, being generally occupied by conical-shaped 
hills. Three mountains of considerable height are visible on approach- 
ing the island in any direction; one of these, Mont Pelée, on the 
north-west side, is an extinct volcano; the summits of the three are 
mostly covered with clouds. The island contains a great number of 
streams, and the coast, being indented by numerous bays and inlets, 
affords many good harbours. There are two towns, St.-Pierre ani 


no MARTLBY. © 
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Port-Royal, both on the west side of the island; the former is in 
14° 44’ N. lat., 61° 14’ W. long., and the latter (which is the capital) 
in 14° 35’ N. lat., 61° 7’ W. long. Port-Royal, the residence of the 
governor, stands on the north side of a deep and well-sheltered bay, 
protected by a fort which covers the whole surface of a peni 


Shores are divided by Chesapeake Bay and the Susquehanna River, 
The Eastern Shore, or the country east of Chesapeake Bay, has a level 
surface as far north as Chester Bay, where it begins to be eye 
and towards the boundary of Pennsylvania isolated hills make 

thin and slender, but tolerably well 


and commands the town and harbour. During the war and while 
Martinique was in possession of the English, Port-Royal was the 
rendezvous and head-quarters of the fleet stationed in the 

‘est Indies. The Diamond Rock, which is about 3 leagues south- 
south-east from Port-Royal Bay, was taken possession of by the 
English between the baubles out of the war in 1802 and the capture 
of the island in 1810, and was commissioned and rated as a slogp of 


war in the British navy. St-Pierre is an open roadstead, affording, 


indifferent shelter to shipping, but it is the principal place of 
trade in the island, and is said to be the handsomest town in the 
West Indies. It consists of three spacions streets parallel to the beach, 
and several transverse streets, Streams of water are conveyed through 
the principal streets, and impart a degree of freshness to the air most 
desirable in so warm a climate. 

The population of the island, including liberated slaves, on Jan. 2, 
1848, numbered 120,179, thus distributed :—The town and commune 
of St-Pierre, 20,360; Port-Royal, or as it is otherwise called, Fort- 
de-France, 12,611; and the remainder among the other 21 communes 
of the island. 


The chief products of the island are sugar, molasses, and rum. 
Other products are coffee, cotton, cacao, and cloves, The quantity of 
sugar exported from Martinique to France in 1848 was 19,731,392 

mmes; in 1849, 18,391,600 kilos, ; in 1850, 14,242,200 kilos. ; 
in 1851, 19,715,530 kilos.; and in the firat six months of 1852, 
15,829,633 kilos, The island is subject to earthquakes and yellow 
fever, and often makes great ravages g the populati 

Martinique, the native name of which is said to have been Madiana, 
was discovered by the Spaniards in 1493; colonised by the French in 
1635 ; taken by the English in 1762, and again in 1794 and 1810; and 
restored finally to France in 1814. Its original inhabitants were Caribs, 
of which race there is none left on the island. 

MARTLEY, Worcestershire, a village and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union in the parish of Martley, is situated near the left bank of the 
river Teme, in 52° 14’ N, lat., 2°21’ W. long., distant 8 miles N.W. by 
W. from Worcester, and 118 miles N.W. W. from London. The 
population of the parish in 1851 was 1309. The living is a rectory 
in the archd y and di of Worcester. The church, which 
is of the 13th century, has a good painted east window. There are 
National schools, in which are incorporated an old foundation for a 
boys school, and one founded about a century ago for girls. 
Poor-Law Union contains 28 parishes and townships, with an area of 
50,731 acres, and a population in 1851 of 13,791. 

MARTOCK. (Somersetsure ] 

MARTOS. [Jazn.] 

MARVEJOLS. [Loztre. 

MARWAR. [Hrxpvustan. 

MARYBOROUGH, Ireland, the chief town of Queen’s County, is 
situated on the Triogue, a ea or the Barrow, in 53° 2’ N. lat., 
7° 18’ W. long., 514 miles S.W. te . from Dublin by road, and 509 
miles by the Great Southern and Western railway. The population of 
the town in 1851 was 2079, besides 55 in the hospital, 223 in the 
lunatic asylum, and 278 in the jail. The town consists of a long 
irregular street on the Dublin and Limerick road, with several 
branches on both sides. It contains a neat church erected in 1803, a 
Roman Catholic chapel, three chapels for Dissenters, and two National 
schools. Inthe town are the county court house, the jail, the infir- 
mary, a large infantry barrack, a bridewell, and a fever hospital. The 
Lunatic Asylum for Longford, Westmeath, King’s County, and Queen's 
County, isa spacious and handsome building, standing in a well-planted 
inclosure of 22 acres. The assizes are held in the town, as are also 
quarter and petty sessions, Fairs are held eight timesa year. The 
market-day is Thursday. In the centre of the town are the remains 
of an ancient castle. The town was named after Queen Mary, in 
whose whee county was formed, 

MARYLAND, one of the United States of North America, being 
the most southern of what are known as the Middle States, lies 
between 38° and 39° 43’ N, lat, 75° 8’ and 79° 82’ W. long. It is 
bounded E. by the Atlantic Ocean and the state-of Delaware, N. by 
Pennsylvania, W. by a straight line along 79° 32’ W. long, from the 
Pennsylvanian boundary to the Potomac, which divides it from 
Virginia down to 39° 10’ N, Jat, from which point to Chesapeake 
a it is bounded W. by the Potomac River, which separates it for 
$20 miles from Virginia, and §. it is bounded by Chesapeake Bay and 
the state of Virginia, The area is about 11,000 square miles, The 
total population in 1850 was 583,034, or 53 to the square mile. The 
federal tative population according to the Census of 1850 was 
546,886, which number three-fifths of the slaves are included. 
This, according to the present ratio of representation, entitles the 
state to send six representatives to Congress. To the Senate, like 
each of the other United States, Maryland sends two members. 

Ooast-line, Surface, 4&c.—The surface of Maryland consists of three 

t natural divisions, known as the Eastern Shore, the Western 
and the Mountainous Country. The Eastern and Western 


pp The soil is Facey « 
cultivated, Along the shores both of the Atlantic and Ch ke 
Bay marshy tracts of some extent occur. The largest is the Cypress 
Swamp, which partly belongs to Delaware, and is wooded. It is 
situated near the northern extremity of Sinepuxent Bes a 
arm of the sea, from one to five miles wide and nearly 30 miles long, 
which is formed by a long narrow stretch of sandy beach, which is a 
prolongation of the coast of Delaware. The water of this bay is 
comparatively fresh. Along the eastern side of C 
several indentations occur, forming harbours for vessels of moderate 
size, as Pocomoke Bay, Fishing Bay, Choptank Bay, and Chester 
There are several islands belonging to Maryland in Chesapeake Bay, 
of which the largest is Kent Island. 

The Western Shore, or the country on the western side of Chesa- 

e Bay, is of the same description as the Eastern Shore, but rather 
ess fertile, its surface being mostly composed of a quartzose sand, 
without a sufficient quantity of clay to render it productive, But 
there are some pipseen tracts of considerable extent, as in the 
neighbourhood o ay ag North of the river Patapsco the country 
along the Chesapeake Bay is undulating, and of a greater 
degree of natural py. The bays and inlets along the western 
are not so numerous as those along the eastern shore, but they are 
more important. The principal are those formed by the Potomac, the 
Patapsco, on which timore the chief commercial city stands, 
Severn, on which Annapolis the capital of Maryland is built, the 
Bush River, Herring Bay, Xe. 

About 20 miles from the Western shore the country rises into hills 
which extend westward to the foot of the Blue Ridge, a part of the 
Appalachian range, a distance of about 40 miles, In this hilly tract 
the fertility of the soil varies greatly; the extremes of fertility and 
sterility are frequently found in a very limited space, The countr. 
west of 77° 30’ W. loug. is mountainous, being traversed from 40! 
to north by six or seven of the ranges which compose the Appalachian 
system, These form long, narrow, steep, and almost parallel 
ridges of nearly equal height, running in nearly straight lines in a 
generally north-east and south-west direction. These ridges, as we 
proceed westward, are the South-East Mountain Ridge, sometimes 
called Parr’s Ridge, which terminates with S Mountain on 
the Potomac; Cotoctin Mountains, crossing the Potomac at the Point 
of Rocks; South Mountain Ridge, better known as Blue 
which crosses the Potomac at Soares Ferry; the Kittatinny 
which crosses the Potomac at Hancock; Rugged Mountain Ridge, 
Wills Mountain Ridge, and in the extreme west the great Alleghany 
Ridge. The valleys which are inclosed by these ridges are generally 
wide and fertile; they are from 500 to 800 feet above the level of 
the sea; and the ranges rise to an elevation of from 2000 to 2500 
feet. The mountain district is so extremely irregular in outline, 
that though it occupies the whole breadth of the state, and is above 
100 miles wide at the eastern, and 35 miles wide at the western 
extremity, it is compressed in the middle to less than three miles; 
the boundaries of Virginia and Pennsylvania there approaching to 
within that ae of each other. Chesapeake Bay, which ai 

Hydrography, Communications, &c.—Chesapeake Bay, w! vides 
ee tes parts, belongs, above the mouth of the Potomac, 
wholly to this state. It is the deepest indentation of the eastern 
shore of North America between Florida Reef and the Bay of Fundy, 
and it is one of the finest estuaries for commercial purposes in the 
world. From the entrance of the bay to the river Susquehanna is 
about 180 miles: of this, the lower portion, from the entrance to the 
mouth of the Potomac, nearly 80 miles, belongs to Virginia ; the bay 
above the Potomac, a length of more than 100 miles, ongs to Mary- 
land. The width of the bay averages 25 miles in its lower, and 
part, Its area is estimated at 3500 square miles, 
It receives several important rivers, the chief on the west side being 
the Potomac and James, with the Susquehanna, Patapsco, Patuxent, 
Rappahanock, and York, which bring down all the waters from the 
eastern declivities of the Appalachian Mountain nen between 
37° and 43° N, lat.; it receives on its east side the Elk, Chester, 
Choptank, Nanticote, and Pocomoke, It contains numerous good 
harbours, is generally 9 fathoms deep, and is navigable throughout. 

Maryland is well supplied with navigable rivers. The most import- 
ant is the Potomac, which belongs throughout equally to —_ d 
and Virginia. It rises within the Appalachi ountains, with two 
branches ; the northern branch rises in 89° 10’ N, lat., on the eastern 
declivity of the Backbone and runs in a generally north- 
eastern direction for about 70 miles, forming the boundary between 
the two states, Twenty miles below Cumberland it is joined by the 
South Branch, which rises in the centre of Virginia, about 26’ 
N, lat., and runs north-east for above 100 miles in a valley inclosed 
between the Alleghany and Kittatinny chains, before it unites with 
the northern branch. After this junction the Potomac flows in an 
eastern direction through mountain ranges with great rapidity, until 
it turns south-east, and before it breaks through the Blue Ridge, the 
most eastern chain of the Appalachian system, is joined from the 
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south by the Shenandoah, the largest of its affluents, which rises in 
Virginia, near 38° N. lat., and flows over limestone rocks, in a wide 
and fertile valley between the Kittatinny and Blue ridges, for about 
180 miles. The united stream passes through the Blue Ridge at 
Harper’s Ferry, by a gap which has all the appearance of being the 
effect of a violent disruption in the continuity of the mountain chain. 
The river now enters the plain country, through which it flows in a 
south-east direction, with rather a rapid course: the last falls occur 
a few miles above Georgetown, 3 miles above Washington, to which 
the tide ascends. Below the head of tide-water the Potomac 
mes a deep and wide river, and passing Washington and Alex- 
andria, it has a general east-south-east course to Chesapeake Bay, 
which it enters in 30° N. lat. At its mouth the Potomac is 7 miles 
across. At the falls above Georgetown it is 10 feet deep, and at 
Alexandria 18 feet; ships of the line ascend to the Washington 
navy-yard. Around all the falls canals have been constructed. The 
whole course of the river exceeds 500 miles: large boats ascend it 
50 or 60 miles above s Ferry, and smaller ones much higher. 
The chief tributaries of the Potomac belonging to Maryland, are the 
Monoeacy River, the Antietam, and Conecocheague Creeks. 

The Patuxent, the second largest river, rises on the eastern border 
of the hilly country, in 39° 20’ N. lat. Its general course varies 
between south-east and south, and it flows about 100 miles; towards 
its mouth it becomes a bay, from 2 to 3 miles wide. It is navigable 
for vessels of 250 tons to Nottingham, 50 miles from its outlet, and 
boats d 14 miles higher, to Queen Anne’s Town. The Patapsco 
forms the harbour of Baltimore. This river likewise rises in the 
eastern portion of the hilly region, north-west of the source of the 
Patuxent; after a course of about 30 miles in an east-south-east 
direction, it falls over a ledge of rocks, and before it enters Chesapeake 
Bay it widens into an estuary 10 or 12 miles in length. Vessels of 
600 tons can sail to Fell’s Point, the lower harbour of Baltimore, and 
boats may ascend to Elkridge Landing, 8 miles above Baltimore. On 
its banks are several extensive mills. The river traverses 
the northern of Maryland for 15 miles, before it falls into Chesa- 
peake Bay. The tide ascends to Fort Deposit 5 miles from its mouth ; 
above this are falls, The Elk, Chester, Choptank, Nanticoke, and 
Pocomoke belonging to the Eastern Shore, mostly rise in Delaware, 
and are navigable for 30 or 40 miles. The Youghiogheney is the only 
Maryland river which does not flow into Chesapeake Bay. It rises in 
the extreme west of the state, shortly after passes into Pennsylvania, 
and there unites with the Monongahela, a tributary of the Ohio, 
— falls into the Mississippi, and empties iteelf into the Gulf of 

There are several short canals in the state. Some of the earliest 
constructed were those cut for-avoiding the falls and rapids in the 
upper course of the Potomac, but they have been tw a great extent 
superseded by the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, extending from Alex- 
andria to Cumberland 191 miles, on the Virginia side of the river, 
and the Baltimore and Ohio railway. The Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal, which is carried across the neck of the Delaware peninsula, 
and of which about half is in Maryland, is noticed under DeLaware. 
Besides these there is the Susquehanna and Tide-Water Canal, con- 
structed to assist the navigation of the Susquehanna. 

The turnpike roads are generally good. Perhaps the most important 
lines are that from Baltimore to wn and thence to Cumber- 
land, and the great national road from Cumberland westward. The 
total length of railway completed in Maryland in 1854 is said to exceed 
500 miles: but all the longer lines belong in to other states. The 
Baltimore and Ohio railway, running from Baltimore to Wheeling on 
the Ohio in Virginia 387 miles, ngs in part to Virginia and Ohio 
as well as to Maryland: it has two branches which belong to - 
land ; the Washington 31 miles long, from Relay House, 7 miles S.W. 
from Baltimore to Washington, and the Frederick branch 3 miles 
long. This line opens a ready communication between the middle 
and western states, and is of great commercial importance to both. 
The Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore railway, 100 miles long, 
connects the cities so named; about half its length belongs to this 
state. The Baltimore and Susquehanna line, from Baltimore to York 
in Pennsylvania, has two-thirds of its extent in Maryland; the West- 
minster branch, from Relay House to Owings Mills, 7 miles, is wholly 
in the state. The Newcastle and French Town line, 16 miles long, 
connects Newcastle in Delaware with French Town in Maryland. The 
Annapolis and Elk Ridge railway, 21 miles long, belongs throughout 
to Maryland; it connects the capital with the Baltimore and Ohio 


oie Mineralogy , 
b , &c.—The geological features of Maryland are 
varied and interesting. Through the western side of et casters 
shore and the eastern of the mountain district rans a belt of 
eruptive and metamorphic rocks, from 50 to 100 miles wide, but 
covered in the centre by a band of uncomformable red-sandstone. The 
hills included in this series are generally round topped, and seldom 
rise more than 900 feet above the level of the sea. West of the 
red-sandstone they rise much higher. The rocks in the eastern part 
are granite, gneiss, mica-, and talcose-schists, serpentine, primary lime- 

&c. On the west these rocks are bounded by a narrower belt 
of the Lower Silurian formation, extending like the hypogene series in 
8 north-east and south-west direction across the state, West of the 
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Lower Silurian, and following its general outline, is a still narrower 
belt of Upper Silurian strata; both the series being bent, folded, and 
fractured in a very remarkable manner. The country west of the Upper 
Silurian series consists almost entirely of Devonian strata, covered in 
places by small basins of the Carboniferous formation. The Upper Car- 
boniferous strata, or coal-measures, occur in numerous small detached 
basins, outlying portions of the great Alleghany coal-field of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, &c. These upper carboniferous strata consist of shale, 
grit, sandstone, limestones, argillaceous iron-ore, and coal, and dip on 
every side towards the centre of the basin. The north-eastern angle 
of the state, from the head of Chesapeake Bay, is for the most part 
occupied by Cretaceous strata, chiefly greensand and marl; but the 
cretaceous rocks are to a great extent covered by more recent deposits, 
The whole of the state east of Chesapeake Bay (except the small 
portion occupied by the cretaceous rocks), belongs to the tertiary 
oe as does also the level tract along the western shore of 
the A 

Maryland is rich in minerals, though they have as yet been only 
partially rendered available, The first place is claimed by the coal. 
The area of the coal-fields is estimated at 135 square miles; and the 
whole thickness of available coal at 45 feet. The coal is of excellent 
quality, but much of it lying in the midst of a wild forest region the 
larger part has been left undisturbed, and is likely for a long period 
to remain so. Iron is also extensively found. Brown hematitic ore, 
producing iron of excellent quality, occurs on the borders of the 
primary limestone district. Iron-ore also occurs extensively in the 
upper carboniferous strata. Titaniated iron, which has been worked 
successfully, occurs in the gneiss rocks of Hartford county. Copper is 
obtained largely in the new red-sandstone strata. The serpentine 
rocks yield a large amount of peroxide of chrome, extensively used in 
the making of dyes and pigments. The primary limestones yield a 
beautiful saccharoidal marble, in much request for building purposes 
in Washington and Baltimore ; and the conglomerates of the new red« 
sandstone series are much admired as an ornamental stone. 

Climate, Soil, Productions —The climate is rather mild in the level 
eae of the country; but the winter is severe enough to block up the 

rbour of Bultimore with ice for some weeks. The range of the 
thermometer in Baltimore is from 9° to 92°; the mean annual tempe- 
rature exceeds 53°. In the level and hilly districts the summer heat 
is modified by sea-breezes; but in the valleys between the mountains 
it is frequently almost insupportable, and these valleys experience 
very severe winters. The prevailing winds blow from north-west and 
south-east. Rain is rather abundant, the mean annual fall amounting 
to about 40 inches, and it occurs nearly in equal proportions through- 
out the year. Drought is rare. Onthe low shores of Chesapeake Bay 
agues and intermittent fevers are prevalent during summer and 
autumn, The mountain districts are very healthy. 

As has been already mentioned, the soil of the level tracts known 
as the Eastern and Western Shores is everywhere more or less sandy ; 
but marls, shell-lime, marsh-mud, peat, and other substances used as 
fertilisers abound, and with careful cultivation render the soil very’ 
productive. The valleys between the mountain ridges have an 
excellent soil; the slopes afford good grazing-ground, Wheat, maize, 
and tobacco are the staple productions; rye, oats, and barley are 
grown, and cotton is said to flourish in the southern counties, South 
of Baltimore a very choice kind of tobacco known as Kitesfoot is 
grown. The whole country was originally covered with a dense 
forest, of which a considerable part still remains, composed of a great 
variety of trees, especially oak, hickory, chestuut, ash, walnut, pine, 
the cedar, locust, and the tulip-tree, with a great variety of herbaceous 
plants, Along the coasts of the Atlantic and the adjacent swamps a 
wild grape grows, the fruit of which yields a pleasant wine, In the 
upper valleys hemp and flax are produced in considerable quantities. 
Vegetables of various kinds are abundant. The common fruits of 
England, as apples, pears, plums, and peaches, succeed in most places, 
and are of good quality, 

The common domestic animals succeed well in Maryland. The 
forests abound with nuts suitable for fattening hogs, which are 
suffered to run at liberty in the woods, and when fattened are killed 
and exported in great quantities. The wild animals have nearly 
disappeared from the plains, but in the forests on the mountains 
wolves, bears, and deer are still found. The wild turkey is still seen 
in the western districts; the land-tortoise is also common. ‘Fislf is 
abundant, especially in the Potomac. 

Manufactures, Commerce, &c.— Manufacturing establishments are 
rather numerous, but chiefly concentrated in the neighbourhood of 
Baltimore. The principal articles made are iron utensils, woollen and 
cotton goods, hats, paper, ropes, leather, sugar, and tobacco. Vessels 
are built at Baltimore and Annapolis. 

In commercial importance Maryland ranks fifth or sixth of the 
states of the Union. The maritime commerce is almost entirely in 
the hands of the inhabitants of Baltimore; Annapolis and Easton 
having only a sinall portion of it. The exports consist of flour, 
wheat, rye, and Indian corn, flax-seed and flax-seed oil, salt beef and 
pork, butter, hogs’ lard, whisky, lumber, and a considerable quantity 
of tobacco, which is greatly esteemed in the European market. The 
imports are colonial merchandise from the West Indies, wines and 
spirituous liquors, tea and spices, hardware and other nee 
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s. The value of the imports in the year ending June Ist 1852 
was 6,719,986 dollars, 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—Maryland is divided into 20 counties, 
Anrapolis is the political capital, but Baltimore is the commercial 
metropolis, and much the largest and most populous city in the state— 
ranking indeed in these respects as the third city in the United States, 
Awnarours and BaLtrMone are described under their respective titles. 
There are few other towns with any considerable population ; the 
more important are noticed below : the’population is that of 1850 :— 

Cumberland, the capital of Alleghany irs is situated on the left 
bank of the Potomac, at the confluence of Wills’ Creek, 146 miles 
W.N.W. from Annapolis: population, 6073. Cumberland is the 
centre of the Alleghany mining district, and the most populous place 
in the state excep’ 
a market-house, several churches and schools, two banks, &c. Several 
of the public buildings are handsome structures. The coal of the 
district is semi-bituminous, and in considerable demand for ocean 
steamers. The Baltimore and Ohio nyt / passes through Cumber- 
land ; the great national road leading to the Mississippi commences, 
and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal terminates here. Short lines of 
railway connect the mines with the town. Three newspapers are 
published here weekly. 

Fredericktown, a city, and the capital of Frederick county, is situated 
on Carroll's Creek, a feeder of the Monocacy, 63 miles W.N.W. from 
Annapolis: population, 6028. In number of inhabitants Frederick- 
town ranks third among the cities of Maryland; but in wealth it is 
inferior only to Baltimore. The city is regularly laid out and well 
built, and the streets are wide. It contains a court-house, jail, and 
other county buildings, 17 churches, a college or high school and other 
institutions belonging to the Roman Catholics, library and scientific 
institutions, &c. Some of the churches are spacious and handsome, 
and the court-house is a substantial structure. Fredericktown is tho 
‘centre of a rich agricultural and mineral district, contains several 
factories, and has an extensive trade, A branch railway connects it 
with the Baltimore and Ohio railway. Five newspapers are published 
here weekly. 

Easton, the capital of Talbot county, stands on the Treadhaven 
Creek, 12 miles above its confluence with the sstuary of the Choptank 
River, and 27 miles S.E. from Annapolis: population, 1413. ton 
is a busy place, and contains a neat court-house, 4 churches, and 
some other public buildings, but is chiefly noticeable as the largest 
town on the eastern shore. Two newspapers are published here 
weekly. 

a the capital of Washington county, on the right bank of 
Antietam Creek, 22 miles above its confluence with the Potomac, and 
87 miles N.W. from Annapolis: population 3879, of whom 435 were 
free coloured persons and 183 slaves. The town stands in the midst 
of a rich agricultural district; is regularly laid out, has broad streets, 
is well built, and contains a court-house, jail, town-hall, several 
churches, two banks, &c. Seven weekly newspapers are published 
here. The town is situated near the border of Pennsylvania, and a 
short railway, called the Franklin, connects it with the railways of 
that state. Chester, on the river of the same name; Denton, on the 
Choptank ; Elkton, on the Elk River, near the north-eastern angle of 
the state; Havre-de-Grace, on the Susquehanna; Port Tobacco, at the 
head of Tobacco River; Princess Anne, on the Manokin; Rockville, 
on Rock Creek, a tributary of the Potomac; Snow Hill, on the 
Pocomoke; Vienna, on the Nanticoke; and Upper Marlborough, on 
the Pa' re places of local consequence, and carry on a con- 
siderable trade, but neither of them has a population much exceeding 
1000. 

Government, &c,—The original constitution of Maryland was 
adopted in 1776, and subsequently amended more than twenty 
times. It was superseded by the present constitution, which was 
framed and adopted in 1851. By the new constitution the suffrage is 
vested in every free white male citizen of the United States, 21 years 
of age, who shall have resided in the state one year, and in the place 
for which he proposes to vote six months preceding the election. The 
legislature consists of a Senate of 22 members, elected for four years, 
and a House of Delegates of not less than 65, nor more than 80 (at 

resent 74), members, elected for two years. ‘Ihe governor is elected 
oy four years. 

As regards provision for education Maryland is behind many of the 
states of the Union. 

Maryland was first settled as a place of refuge for the persecuted 
Roman Catholics of England by Lord Baltimore in 1634, when 200 
Roman Catholics established themselves at St. Mary’s, and the country 
received the name of Maryland from Henrietta Maria, the wife of 
Charlies I, The number of settlers soon increased, not only by emi- 
ay from England, but also by the addition of Nonconformists 

New England and Virginia. During the Commonwealth the 
oppression of the Catholics retarded the growth of Maryland, though 
it enjoyed a more liberal constitution than the other colonies. In 
1699 the seat of government was fixed at Annapolis, where it bas ever 
since remained. Maryland took an active part in the war of inde- 
dendence; and formed one of the 13 original states of the 
Union. Except during the war with England in 1812, when the 
British naval forces did considerable mischief to the towns along 


t Baltimore. It contains the usual county buildings, 


Ch o Bay, the al t of the state is confined to 
o—_ Bay, bsequent history e co 0 its 
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MARYPORT, Cumberland, a market-town and sea-port, in the 
parish of Canonby Cross, is situated on the sea coast, at the mouth 
of the river Ellen, in 54° 42’ N. lat., 8° 28’ W. long., distant 29 miles 
8.W. from Carlisle, 311 miles N.W. by N. from London by road, 
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828 miles by railway, vid Carlisle. population of the town of 
Maryport in 1851 was 5698. The living is a curacy in the 
archdeaconry and diocese of Carlisle. The town is governed by 18 
Trustees, appointed under an Act of Parliament, 4 by the lord of the 
manor, and 9 by the rate payers. 

In the year 1750 there was only one house on the nt site of 
the town of Ee The chapel of ease was in 1760, and 
enlarged in 1837-38. A very handsome market-house and a new 
ee — been moans Fiery: new harbour formed. a 
are chapels for English and Un Presbyterians, Wesl and 
Primitive Methodists, Independents, Baptists, Q and Roman 
Catholics; National and British schools; a mechanics U 5a 
temperance and general reading-room and — hall for the 
Odd Fellows society; and a savings bank. Ch and linens are 
made. The manufacture of black-lead pencils is carried on. Ship- 


building and other occupations connected with shi employ many 
of the inhabitants. Large quantities of coal anid use Sy = rouge 


to the port and shipped for Ireland. Lime and stone are also exported, 
and cattle, timber, flax, and iron imported. The number of vessels 
belonging to the port on December 81st 1853, was 107 of 16,650 tons 
burden, with 3 steamers of 233 tons. The number of sailing vessels 


port during the summer season, 

MARY'S, ST., ISLAND. [Azores; Scrtty.] 

MARY’S, ST., RIVER. [Canapa.] 

MARYSVILLE. [Cattrorn1s.] 

MAS-D’AGENOIS. [Lorer-Ganonne.] 

MASCARA. [Atcértz.} 

MASHAM, ORKSHIRE. | 

MASOVIA. [PoLanp.] 

MASSA, a small duchy on the west coast of Italy, which, with the 
annexed territory of Carrara, constituted for a long time a so’ 0 
principality under the sar Cibo, It now belongs to the Duk 
of Modena, [Carrara.] e territory of Massa extends about 
miles from the sea-coast to the Alpe Apuana, or mountain group which 
divides it from the province of ana. ‘T'o the south-east Massa 
borders upon the territory of Pietra Santa, belonging to Tuscany; and 
on the north-west it adjoins Carrara: its bread ween these two 
limits hardly exceeds 6 miles. The small river lrigido flows through 
the territory of Massa from the mountains of Carrara to the 
The town of Massa is in the lower part of the country, no’ 
the sea, on the high road from Genoa to Lucca and 
rounded by fine gardens and plantations of fruit-trees. Massa is a 
neat town: it is the seat of a bishop, whose see comprises the duchies 
npr Thay gene Pie Soh og Ys with some 
good paintings, a town-house, a fine public en with orange-trees 
and a handsome marble bridge over the Prigao. It is the residence 
of the governor, and has a court of appeal for Massa [Carrara] and 

The town of Massa contains about 7000 itants, who 


Carrara. 
manufacture silk, and trade in marble. 

MASSACHUSETTS, one of the United States of North Am 
lies between 41° 15’ and 42° 52’ N. lat., 69° 54’ and 73° 34’ W. 
It is bounded N, by the states of New Hampshire and Vermont ; 
by New York; 8. by Connecticut and Rhode Island; and 8.E. 

. by the Atlantic Ocean. ‘The length 
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and 
from east to west is about 160 


nearly 60 miles beyond the mainland, and south of this gage st? 
part 


Coast-line, Surface, d&e—Narraganset Bay, which lies chiefly within 
the state of Ruope Istanp, enters by ite ‘most north-eastern inlet 
into Massachusetts, where it receives the Taunton River, the most 
considerable of all the streams which fall into that bay; the tide 
ascends this river to Dighton, 8 miles above its mouth, Farther east 
is Buzzards Bay, a deep indentation stretching in a north-eastern — 
direction into the mainland. From its entrance between Seaconet 
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Point and the south-western of the Elizabeth Islands, a chain of 16 
small islands which stretch in a north-western direction from an elbow 
of Cape Cod Peninsula to its innermost corner, Buzzard’s Bay, is 35 
miles long, but it lessens in width from 10 miles tol mile. The 
innermost corner is divided from Cape Cod Bay by an isthmus 5 miles 
in width. This bay is very much indented by small but serviceable 
bays on both shores; it is shallow, especially towards its inner part, 
vessels of considerable draught ascend to New Bedford, 16 or 17 
miles from its entrance. The shores are low and sandy. On the east 
of Buzzards Bay begins Cape Cod Peninsula, which first stretches 

the mainland, a little north of east, 35 miles, varying in width 

3 to 20 miles: it then changes its direction to north and north- 
about 30 miles, with a mean width of 24 miles, and termi- 
in Cape Cod. The difference in the rise of the tide, south and 
the peninsula, is remarkable. In Buzzards Bay and in Nan- 
et Bay it rises from 34 to 4 feet, and in Cape Cod Bay to 16 feet. 
Peninsula incloses the southern portion of a large bay, 
erally called Massachusetts Bay, though that name is now 
the northern portion of it, and the southern, which is 
a peninsula, is called Barnstable Bay, or Cape Cod Bay. 
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is large bay extends northward to Cape Anne in the form of a 
parallelogram, 55 miles long from south-south-east to north-north- 
25 miles in width. From Cape Cod to Cape Anne it is open 
to the Atlantic. It contains the important harbours of 
, Boston, and Salem. North of Cape Anne the shores are 
somewhat high and rocky. 

South of Cape Cod Peninsula are the islands of Nantucket and 
Martha's Vineyard. Nantucket is about 15 miles long, and 4 miles 
wide, rises to a very moderate height, and is level. Its sandy soil is 
almost entirely sterile, and the inhabitants live by fishing. It con- 
stitutes, with some smaller islands adjoining it, a separate county, 
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bay which is inclosed by these islands on the south, and by Cape Cod 
Peninsula on the north, is called Nantucket Bay. 

The surface of Cape Cod Peninsula consists of two inclined plains, 
which attain some elevation where they meet. Between Hyannas 
Harbour and Barnstable, the highest level is about 80 feet above low- 
water in Nantucket Bay; but on the isthmus which unites the penin- 
sula to the continent, it is only 40 feet. The soil of this tract is 
sandy and 1 and of an inferior quality, but cultivated with great 
industry. Much of this peninsula however is quite destitute of vege- 
tation. The country along the western side of Buzzards Bay and the 
shores of Massachusetts Bay is similar in soil. At the back of this 
level tract is a hilly regiony which in the north-eastern districts extends 
nearly to the shores of the sea, and westward to the valley of the 
Connecticut River. Its surface is agreeably diversified by hills and 
depressions, The soil of the valleys is deep and strong, and cultivated 
with much care. In this de some hills rise to a considerable 
elevation, the highest, Mount Wachuset, attaining 2021 feet. Hills of 
smaller elevation extend towards the Connecticut River, but they 
a the banks of the river only near Northampton and Hadley. 

orth and south of these places the Connecticut runs through a 
yalley from 2 to 3 miles wide, which is covered by an alluvium of 
Frnt fertility. West of it the country immediately rises into high 

, Which gradually attain the elevation of mountains; Berkshire, 
the most western district of the state, being traversed from north to 
south by two continuous ridges of the Green Mountains, called the 
Hoosic and Taghkannuc ridges, whose more elevated parts are above 
3000 feet high: the highest point is the Saddle Mountain 3600 feet. 
The valleys of this district have a very fertile soil. 

pif hy, Communications.—Massachusetts is in every part well 
watered ; but the streams are valuable rather for agricult' purposes, 
and as affording abundant mill-power than for navigation. The 
western and mountainous region is traversed by the Housatonic, 
which rises near the north-western corner of the state, and traverses it 
by a southern course of nearly 50 miles, when it enters Connecticut ; 
it is a very rapid river and not navigable in Massachusetts. The 
Conilecticut enters Massachusetts from New Hampshire, and traverses 
it by a course of about 70 miles, including its numerous bends. By 
means of short canals carried round its falls it has been rendered navi- 

le for the whole of its course in Massachusetts, [Connecricut.] 

o considerable river falls into Massachusetts Bay. Charles River, 
which falls into Boston Harbour, though its whole course does not 
exceed 30 miles, is navigable for about 8 miles for large boats, the 
tide flowing up to Dedham. The Merrimac rises in New Hampshire 
on the western declivities of the White Mountains, north of 44° N. lat., 
and runs nearly due south, 50 miles, when it receives a branch from 
Winnepiseogee Lake, and then runs for 52 miles south-south-east, till 
it is met by the Nashua River from the south-south-west, Below the 
jonction with the Nashua, the Merrimac turns east and then north- 
east for about 40 miles, when it falls into the Atlantic after a course 
of more than 150 miles. In its natural state the Merrimac opposed 
great ents to navigation, but by means of short canals carried 
round several falls and rapids, an uninterrupted navigation has 


been effected as far up the river as Concord in New Hampshire. The 
tide ascends to Haverhill, 18 miles from its mouth. 

The state possesses several canals, but since the introduction of rail- 
ways they are comparatively little employed for commercial purposes, 
The waters of some of them have been rendered available for mill- 
power. The following are the chief canals: there are numerous short 
ones for improving the navigation of rivers, &. The Middlesex Canal 
begins at Charlestown opposite Boston, and terminates at Chelmsford 
on the Merrimac; the length is 27 miles. By it the countries on both 
sides of the Merrimac are united with the town of Boston, The 
Blackstone Canal extends from Worcester (which is about half way 
between Boston and the Connecticut River) to Providence in Rhode 
Island, 47 miles, of which 16 miles are in Rhode Island. The Hamp- 
shire and Hampden Canal, 22 miles long, branches off from the 
Connecticut River at Northampton, and unites with the Farmington 
Canal at the southern boundary-line of Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts was the first state in the Union to adopt the railway; 
and the railway system is still more complete than in any other state, 
nearly every place of any importance being now brought into commu- 
nication with the trading centres of this and the neighbouring states. 
The whole length of railways in the state at the commencement of 
1854 was about 1300 miles. Main lines extend through the state 
from Boston through Worcester to Albany, and to Troy on the Hudson, 
placing Massachusetts in connection with the great districts of the 
lakes and the far west. Others of equal importance extend from Boston 
and Worcester through the manufacturing and commercial districts 
into the states of New Hampshire and Maine. 

Geology, Mineralogy, &c.—The Green Mountain districts of the 
western part and the Alleghany districts of the eastern side of the 
state, comprise rocks of Igneous and Metamorphic formations, includ- 
ing granite, porphyry, gueiss, slates, primitive marble, serpentine, &c. 
Extending northward from the head of Narraganset Bay is a bed of 
Upper Carboniferous strata, or coal measures, including a small basin 
of anthracite coal, which extends into the eastern part of the state of 
Rhode Island, and is regarded by geologists as “ especially remarkable 
for its geographical position, and the metamorphic phenomena to which 
it has been subjected at the epoch of the granitic and porphyritic 
eruptions that gave birth to the chain of the Alleghany.” The valley 
of the Connecticut River where it crosses this state is occupied by 
strata of new red-sandstone, with intruded copper trap. The penin- 
sula of Cape Cod and the connected islands are of tertiary formation. 
Both miocene and pliocene strata have been identified in the islands 
of Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket. 

Massachusetts is not rich in minerals, but abounds in valuable 
building stones, the working of which forms an important branch of 
the industry of the state. Iron is the mineral most worked. It is 
found in various parts of the state in the form of bog-iron, and iron 
pyrites, or sulphuret of iron. Anthracite coal is somewhat extensively 
obtained west of the Taunton River. Lead mines are worked in the 
valley of the Connecticut. Plumbago, found at Worcester and Stock- 
bridge, is employed in the manufacture of pencils and crucibles. 
Some copper is found in the Connecticut valley district. Veins of 
fibrous gypsum, gypsum in masses, and salt-springs occur in the new 
red-sandstone district. Kaolin, or celain clay, is abundant, Alum 
is obtained from the white clay of Martha's Vineyard. The granite 
of Massachusetts is of fine quality; it is largely quarried in many 
parts of the state, but that obtained in Quincy and its vicinity, being 
in great request for public buildings, is exported to every Atlantic < 
The gneiss also yields an excellent building stone. The primary lime- 
stone of Berkshire affords a white marble, which admits of a fine 
polish, and has been employed in the construction of some of the best 
known buildings in the Union. Serpentine, suitable for ornamental 
building purposes, is quarried in Middlefield, Westfield, Newbury, and 
elsewhere. Slate for roofing is obtained in several places, Peat, 
available for fuel, occurs in many parts where wood is scarce. 

Climate ; Productions.—The climate of Massachusetts is less extreme 
than that of the states lying immediately north of it; yet it is much 
colder in winter and warmer in summer than the southern districts of 
Great Britain, though the difference of latitude amounts to about 9 de- 
grees. The extremes of temperature are from 20° below to 100° above 
zero. The annual mean temperature, as taken at the observatory of Har- 
vard College, deduced from 12 years observations, is 47°24° Fahr. The 
winter commences about the middle of December and terminates 
about the middle of March. During winter snow covers the ground 
and the rivers are frozen hard enough to bear loaded waggons, The 

ring terminates in the middle of May, Thesummer is hot, and at 
the solstice the thermometer frequently rises to 77° every day for a 
month and more; sometimes it attains in the night 100°; it some- 
times descends to 60°, whilst at noon it is 90°. The summer lasts 
to the beginning of October, when the weather grows rapidly colder. 
The prevalent winds are from the north-west and north. The north- 
west wind prevails, except during the summer, when the wind blows 
mostly from the south or south-west, The annual quantity of rain 
amounts to more than 40 inches. ’ 

As Massachusetts was early settled a greater portion of its surface 
is cultivated than in most of the other states, and agriculture has 
been more improved, The farms generally average from 100 to 200 
acres. The principal agricultural productions are maize, wheat, oats, 
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rye, potatoes, hops, beans and other vegetables, and pumpkins, which 
last are used as food for swine and cattle, Forests still cover a con- 
siderable portion of the surface. In the plains the white pine pe 
on a soil consisting of light loam, and the yellow-pine on sand and 
gravel, The hilly and mountainous country produces oak, walnut, 
birch, maple, ash, cedar, cherry, and chestnut. In the valleys and on 
the banks of the rivers there are elm, cherry, maple, and aspen. Some 
marshy places are covered mostly with white cedar. All the fruit-trees 
of England are cultivated. 

Cattle are of a good size in the mountainous and hilly country west 
of Connecticut River. Fish abound in the rivers and in the sea. The 
whale fishery in the sea between Massachusetts and the Great Bank of 
Newfoundland is still important, though the larger kinds of whales 
have disappeared. The fishery of cod in Massachusetts Bay and on 
the banks near Nantucket is very important, as is also that of 
mackerel, 

Manufactures, Commerce, &c.—The manufactures of this state are 
more considerable than those of any other state of the Union, if its 
extent and population are considered. The most important branches 
are the truction of vessels, the manufactures of cotton and woollen 
goods, of iron, paper, leather, and glass ; sperm-oil, candles, and soap; 
sugar; boots and shoes; rope and cordage; lumber and wooden 
ware; carri and railway cars; cutlery; machinery, engines, 
and agricultural implements and tools; cabinet ware; tobacco and 
snuff; spirits; straw-bonnets, hats, and all the ordinary articles of 
domestic use. 

The commercial relations of this state with foreign countries and 
the other states of the Union are extensive and important. The most 
important articles of export are dried and salt fish, train and sper- 
maceti oils, salted beef, flour, soap, candles, leather, and cotton-goods. 
The imports consist mostly of colonial goods, brought from the West 
Indies, as coffee, sugar, molasses, indigo, iron, and hemp, together with 
the manufactured goods of England, especially silk, linen, and woollen ; 
and iron from Russia and Sweden; a considerable trade is also carried 
on with China, Brazil, and the West Indies. Massachusetts has a 
larger import trade than any state of the Union, except New York: 
in the export trade it is exceeded by New York, uisiana, and 
Alabama. The imports for the year ending June 30, 1852, were valued 
at 33,504,789 dollars. The exports for the same period were valued 
at 16,546,499 dollars, of which domestic produce amounted to 14,144,001 
dollars, and foreign produce to 2,402,498 dollars, The whale, cod, 
and mackerel fisheries are important branches of the industry of 
the state, 

Divisions, Towns, d&c.—Massachusetis is divided into 14 counties, 
Boston, noticed in a separate article, is the political capital, the com- 
mercial metropolis of Massachusetts, and the most important city in 
the New England states. The following are the other more important 
towns; the population is that of 1850, but the Census Report does not 
very clearly distinguish between the population of the towns here 
called villages, and that of the townships, which in this as in some 
of the other states, are called ‘ towns’:— 

Andover, on the right bank of the Merrimac, 21 miles N. by W. from 
Boston : population, 6945. The town contains several churches and 
schools, and is the seat of Andover Theological Seminary, one of the chief 
theological co! inthe Union. There are considerable manufactories 
and mills, for which there is abundant water-power. Barnstable, on 
Barnstable Bay, 62 milesS.E. from Boston : population, 4902. Itisa busy 
sea-port town, and the capital of Barnstable county, and contains the 
usual county buildings, churches, and schools. Most of the inhabitants 
are connected with the fishing trade, Cambridge, population 15,215, 
and Charlestown, population 17,216, two of the loan suburbs of 
Boston: the places are connected by bridges. They contain many 
excellent public buildings, manufacturing and commercial establish- 
ments, and literary institutions. Cambridge is the seat of Harvard 
University and observatory; Charlestown of the state prison, and a 
United States navy yard. At the back of Charlestown is Breed’s Hill, 
better known as Bunker's Hill, the scene of a noted skirmish between 
the English and American forces in 1775; the site is marked by a 
granite obelisk. Hdgartown, on the east side of Martha’s Vineyard, 
the capital of Duke's county, population 1990, has a safe and con- 
venient harbour, and carries on a considerable business connected with 
the whale fishing and coasting trade. Fall River, a manufacturing 
town, and port of entry, is built on the Fall River, the outlet of 
Watuppa Pond, at the confluence of Taunton River, 46 miles 8, from 
Boston: population, 11,524. Fall River village which had only 1594 
inbabitants in 1820, has now come to be one of the chief manufacturing 
centres of the state. It has several large cotton and woollen factories, 

and bleaching works, iron foundries, boot and shoe manufactories, 

} carries on some foreign and an extensive coasting trade; and is 
largely en in the whale, cod, and mackerel fisheries. Fitchbury, on 
the Nashua River, 42 miles W.N.W. from Boston : population, 5120. The 
town has of late years grown into considerable importance from having 
become a great railway centre, several of the principal lines forming a 
junction here, The Nashua River affords a great amount of water- 
power, and there are extensive cotton and woollen factories, paper- 
mills, &e., in the town and its vicinity. Granite of fine quality is 
quarried in the neighbourhood. Gloucester, situated on Cape Anne, 27 
miles N.N,E, from Boston, population 7786, has a good harbour open 
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at all seasons. The inhabitants are em: in commerce, ship- 
building, and the fisheries. Lowell, on the eels beak of the Merrimac, 


at the confluence of the Concord River, 26 miles N. from Boston: 


facture in New England, and is commonly designated in American 
works ‘the Manchester of America,’ The spot on which Lowell is 
built was in 1821 selected as the site on which to erect some extensive 
cotton-mills. The village, then known as East Chelmsford, contained 
200 inhabitants in 1820. The great amount of wat wer rendered 
available by the enlargement of the Pawtucket and the con- 
struction of the Merrimac Canal, Jed to the rapid extension of manu- 
facturing operations; and in 1826 a charter of in was 
granted, erecting the village into a town by the name of Lowell. At 
its incorporation Lowell contained 17,633 inhabitants; in 1850 as we 
have seen it had 33,383; and in 1853 it is said to have bad over 40,000 


inhabitants. In March 1836 Lowell was incorporated as a city. The 
factories are chiefly the property of companies, or In 
1850 it had 10 companies making cotton or woollen These 


companies 40 mills, with a capital of 12,500,000 ej 
and employed 2802 males, and 8254 females; working 9906 looms, 
$25,520 spindles. There were besides a bleaching company, which em- 
ployed 220 hands; and a machine making company, which employed 
700 hands, The females employed in the mills are lodged and boarded 
in buildings erected for the purpose, and careful provision is made for 
their personal comfort, and moral superintendence ; and these arrange- 
ments and the superior educational facilities afforded to the work- 
people generally have attracted much attention in this country as well as 
in America. The ‘female operatives’ of Lowell for some 
lished a monthly periodical entitled “The Lol One a 
of Original Articles, written exclusively by Females actively em’ in 
the Mills,” which displayed a very respectable amount of kn 
tact, and skill in writi Besides the companies’ mills there are 
factories belonging to individuals, which jan pad about 1500 hands : 
they consist of paper-, powder-, planing-, vestngaiys foundries, 
&e. The city is regularly laid out, and has sev good buildings. 
The principal public edifices are, the court-house, the market-house, 
the mechanics hall, hospital, &c. There are 23 churches, a city high 
school, 10 grammar schools, and 46 primary schools, two esp 
banks, and other educational and benevolent institutions. Four rail- 
ways diverge from the city. Lynn, a city and port, on the north side 
of Massachusetts Bay, 10 miles N. by E. from Boston, population 
14,257, contains 15 churches, 10 school-houses, an , several 
literary, scientific, and benevolent institutions, two savings banks, 
insurance offices, banks, &c. The principal occupation of the inhabit- 
ants is the manufacture of shoes, for which Lynn has long been 
famous, In 1850 there were in the city 89 shoe manufacturers, and 
the number of persons employed in the manufacture was 10,058, 
Marblehead, also on Massachusetts Bay, occupies the peninsula between 
Salem and Nahant harbours, abont 4 miles N.E. from Lynn, and 14 
miles from Boston: population, 6167. It is a busy fishing town, with 
ing steamers 


‘| a good harbour for vessels of the largest size. 


Coasting call 
here several times daily. Nantucket, on the north side of Nantucket 
Island, 90 miles 8.S.E. from Boston: population, 8452. The village 
is situated at the bottom of the bay, which is 6 miles long, and 
almost entirely land-locked. The harbour isa good one, and on the pro- 
jecting points of land at its entrance, which are uarters of a mile 
apart, are two lighthouses, Nantucket was the first place in America 
which engaged in the whale fishery, and is still more largely engaged 
in it than any other town in the Union except New Bedford. Mew 
Bedford, a city, port of entry, and one of the capitals of Bristol county, 
on the right bank of the Acushnet, 4 miles above its entrance 
Buzzards Bay, 51 miles 8S. by E. from Boston: po ion, 16,443. 
It is built on ground which rises rapidly from the river, is ay 
laid out, and contains a town-hall, the custom-house, court-house, 
several churches, the Friends’ Academy for Ladies, &c. The harbour 
is spacious, and affords secure anchorage for vessels of size, 
New Bedford is the principal entrepdt of the United States whale 
fishery ; two-thirds of the tonnage employed in the whale fis! 
belong to this port. The business of the city is chiefly conn 
with the whale fishery; the manufactories are of oil and candles, cord- 
age, iron-hoops, copper and iron rivets, and Prussian blue; there are ex- 
tensive cooperages. Ship-building is carried on to some extent. The 
New Bedford and Taunton railway connects the city with the railway 
system of the state. Newburyport, a city, port of entry, and one of the 
capitals of Essex county, is built on rising ground, on the right bank 
of the Merrimac, 4 miles from its mouth, 34 miles N.N.E. from Boston: 
population, 9572. It is regularly laid out and well built, The 


chief public buildings are—a custom-house, a court-house, jail, 10 


churches (in one of which, the first Presbyterian church, is the tomb 
of the celebrated George Whitfield, who died at Newburyport); a 
lyceum, an academy, a high school, an endowed classical and 


’ 
several primary schools, Five large cotton-factories are in the town. 
The harbour is capacious and safe, being protected by a breakwater, 
but the entrance is obstructed by a sand-bar. Some foreign and 
coasting trade is carried on, but the cod and mackerel fisheries are of 
more importance. Northampton, the capital of Hampshire county, on 
the right bank of the Connecticut, 81 miles W. by 8. from Buston: 


population, 6278, The town is regularly laid out, contains many 


population, 33,383. Lowell is the principal seat of the cotton manu- 
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handsome buildings, and stands in the midst of a district celebrated 
alike for the fertility of its soil and the beauty of its scenery. It 
contains the usual county buildings, 8 churches, schools, &c. There 
are manufactories of cotton and woollen goods, silks, ribands, &. A 
fine bridge above 1000 feet long crosses the Connecticut, and connects 
Northampton with Hadley, celebrated for its manufacture of brooms, 
and for the tobacco and broom-corn grown in its vicinity. Pittsfield, 
the most populous place in the extreme west of the state, is built on 
— bank of the Housatonic, in the upper part of its course, 120 
miles W. from Boston: population, 5872, The town, which is regu- 
laid out, has a square of four acres in the centre, on the sides of 

the principal buildings are placed. It contains several churches 

and snale;. the Berkshire Medical Institution, &e. The supply of 
water-power is large, and there are a cotton-factory, several tanneries, 
grist- and saw-mills, a brewery, &. The Western railway passes 
Sisough Pittsfield; the Housatonic line terminates and the Pittsfield 
and North Adams line commences here. Plymouth, a port of entry, 
and the capital of Plymouth county, is situated on the south side of 
Plymouth Harbour, 35 miles S.E. from Boston: population, 6024. 
Plymouth is celebrated in American history as the landing-place of 
the Nonconformist settlers, or ‘Pilgrim Fathers,’ as they are now 
commonly designated, who arrived here on December 22nd, 1620, and 
formed the first settlement in New England, The town is compactly 
built ; the dwelling-houses are chiefly of wood, but some of the public 
buildings are substantial and hand structures. Besides the usual 
county ings there are 6 churches and several schools, and a fine 
granite edifice called Pilgrim Hall. Plymouth has some manufactures, 
and is engaged in the foreign and coasting trades, and in ship-building; 
but the principal is on the cod and mackerel fisheries, 
, on the south side of Boston Harbour, 8 miles S.E. from Boston, 
tion 5017, is celebrated for its extensive granite quarries, which 
employ above 1000 men, and furnish granite for the buildings of most 
of the principal cities of the Union. There are also considerable 
manufactories. Roxbury, 2 miles S, by W.from Boston, with which it 
is connected by a narrow neck of land: population, 18,364. Roxbury, 
a incorporated as a distinct city, is so closely united with Boston 
in all respects as to be in effect a suburb of it. Extensive manufac- 
tures are carried on here of cordage, carpets, worsted and silk goods, 
patent leather, India-rubber goods, iron-castings, railway-iron, steam- 
engines and boilers, lead, white-lead, chemical preparations, turpentine, 
shoes, hats, &c. Salem, a city, port of entry, and one of the capitals 
of Essex county, is built on a narrow point of land on Salem Harbour, 
Massachusetts Bay, 14 miles N.E. by N. from Boston: population, 
20,264. The city is regularly laid out, and rn of the public 
are substantial and handsome structures. The principal are 

—the city-hall; the custom-house ; market-house; almshouse ; il; 
mechanics-hall; museum of the East India Marine Society, which 
contains an excellent collection of works of nature and art; athenjum; 
hall of the Essex Institute ; 20 churches; and numerous schools. An 
aqueduct supplies the city with excellent water. The manufactories 
are on an extensive scale: they consist of cotton factories, cordage and 
twine factories, iron and brass foundries, machine shops, cheinical 
works, manufactories of patent leather, boots and shoes, &c. The 
harbour admits vessels drawing 14 feet of water to unload at the 
wharfs. There is some foreign trade, though less than formerly ; the 
coasting trade is important, and some vessels are engaged in the cod 
and mackerel fisheries. Five lines of railway diverge from Salem. 
Springfield, a city, and the capital of Hampden county, on the left 
bank of the Connecticut, 81 miles W.S.W. (98 miles by railway) from 
Boston : population, 11,766. Main-street, in which are the principal 
business establishments, the public buildings, the leading hotels, and 
the railway station, is very wide, and runs parallel to the river for 
above two miles; it is intersected by other streets at right anyles. 
Four of the great lines of railway meet at Springfield, and the city 
has in consequence become an important centre of travel and traffic ; 
and numerous hotels, several of them on a large scale, have been 
erected for the accommodation of travellers. The public buildings 
are—the court-house and other county buildings; 12 churches, some 
of which are of elegant design; several schools; and the United States 
armoury and arsenal. The manufactures of Springfield consist of loco- 
motives, railway cars, and railway machinery; steam-engines and boilers; 
firearms; sheetiogs, sattinets,&c. Taunton, on the Taunton River, 28 
miles 8. by E. from Boston, population 10,441, contains a court-house, 
10 churches, several schools, &c, The place is much resorted to in 
summer, and there are several good hotels for the accommodation 
of visitors. Railway cars, steam-engines, machinery, and castings are 
largely made ; and are extensive manufactories of printing-cloths, 
Britannia-metal ware, nails, &c. The Taunton is navigable for sloops 
of 50 tons up to the village, Branch railways connect Taunton with 
the railway system of the state. Worcester, a city and the capital of 
Worcester county, is pleasantly situated in the valley of the Blackstone 
River, and ia surrounded by hills of moderate elevation, 45 miles 
W.S.W. from Boston by railway : population 20,271 in 1853, The city 
ia regularly laid out, the houses are generally well built, and some of 
the public buildings are of a superior order. The princi 
Main-street, is about two miles long, broad, straight, and lined 
trees; it contains the chief public buildings, churches, hotels, 

and private residences. Outside the city are the state lunatic asylum 


on the east, and the Roman Catholic College of the Holy Cross on 
the south-west, Manufactures of various kinds are very extensively 
carried on in the city and its suburbs. Five important lines of 
railway meet at Worcester. 

Government, &c.—The first state constitution was framed in 1780, 
and amended in 1821 after the separation of Maine, which had pre- 
viously formed a part of Massachusetts. Since that time it has 
undergone several modifications. By the constitution as it now stands, 
the right of voting is vested in every male citizen 21 years of age 
(paupers and persons under guardianship excepted), who has resided 
the past year in the state, and the past six months in the place of 
voting ; and who shall have paid any state or county tax within the 
last two years. The legislative body, styled the General Court, 
consists of a Senate of 40 members ; and a House of Representatives, 
consisting of members varying in number according to a certain ratio 
of representation, but at present (1854) consisting of 356 members, 
The members of both houses, as also the governor, are elected 


annually, 

The public debt of the state, absolute and contingent, on the Ist of 
January 1853 was 6,685,705 dollars; but of this 5,049,555 dollars 
represented the “liability of the state for scrip loaned to the various 
railways,” leaving as the debt of Massachusetts on its own account 
the sum of 1,636,149 dollars. The total revenue of the state for the 
year ending January 1st, 1853 (including a balance of 76,822 dollars 
on hand from 1852, and a temporary loan of 550,000 dollars borrowed 
in anticipation of revenue) was 1,781,703 dollars ; the total expenditure 
for the same period (including 475,000 dollars, loans repaid) was 
1,515,559 dollars. The “ordinary revenue” for the year was 598,170 
dollars, the ordinary expenditure 674,222 dollars. The state militia 
pe was composed of 122,343 men, of whom 550 were commissioned 
officers. 

History—This part of the American continent was probably dis- 
covered by John Cabot at the end of the 15th century, but though 
visited several times during the following century, no settlement was 
made. The first specific account of the country was contained in 
the accounts of the voyage of Bartholomew Gosnold, who sailed from 
England in 1602 and discovered the promontory which he called Cape 

The descriptions of the country, written by Jobn Brereton, 
Gabriel Archer, and Gosnold himself, excited pola interest, and a 
company was chartered by James I. in 1606, to which this country 
was granted under the name of North Virginia. The first settlement 
however was only formed in 1620 at Plymouth, by about 120 families 
of Nonconformists, who had fled to Holland, and thence proceeded 
to Cape Cod. They framed a constitution, and took an oath to keep 
it. It afterwards became the groundwork of the constitution of the 
state. The first regular house of representatives was organised in 
1639. The progress of the colony was very slow in the beginning, 
especially on account of the oppression to which the inhabitants were 
subjec during the reign of the Stuarts, before the time of the 
Commonwealth and after the Restoration. Though they were relieved 
by the revolution of 1688, and the increase of the colony was thus 
promoted, its population in 1730 did not exceed 120,000 individuals, 
In the revolutionary war Massachusetts took a leading part, by 
resisting the demands of the English government, and creating a 
military force, Hostilities were commenced by the battle of Lexing- 
ton in Massachusetts. Massachusetts formed one of the 13 original 
states of the Union: it ratified the constitution of the United States, 
February the 6th, 1788. : 

MASSIAC, [Caytat.] 

MASSILIA. [MarsgiLuz.] 

MASSILIARGUES. [Héravtr.] 

MASSOWAH, [Apysstyia.] 

MASULIPATAM. [Hrypvusray.] 

MATAGORDA., [ 100.] 

MATAPAN, CAPE. [Laconica.] 

«MATARO. [Catatusa.] 

MATELICA. [Maserata-z-CaMERINO, | 

MATERA, [Basttsoata.] 

MATLOCK, Derbyshire, a watering-place in the parish of Matlock, 
is situated on the left bank of the river Derwent, in 58° 7’ N. lat., 
1° 32’ W. long., distant 17 miles N. by W. from Derby, 144 
miles N,W. from London by road, and 1484 miles by the North- 
Western and Midland railways. The population of the parish in 1851 
was 4010. The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of Derby, and 
diocese of Lichfield. 

Matlock Bath, as the town is still frequently called, is situated in a 
deep and narrow valley. The town has grown up within the last 
century and a half. The church, erected in 1842, stands in a con- 
spicuous situation ; it has a spire 129 feet high. The Independents 
havea chapel. Visitors are attracted by the uty of the scenery, 
the salubrity of the air, and the beneficial qualities of the hot and 
mineral springs. The hot springs have a temperature of 68°, and con- 
tain much free carbonic acid, The only manufacture is of vases, 
tazze, and other elegances which are made from the fluor-spar aud 


thorough- | Derbyshire marbles. There are several caves and ‘ petrifying springs.’ 


Baths, hotels, and loiging-houses for the accommodation of visitors 
are numerous and handsome. Matlock High Tor is a precipitous 


| limestone rock, rising from the river to a height of 306 feet. Matlock 
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quarries. 

MATTO GROSSO, [Brazt.] 

MAUBEUGE. [Norp.)} 

MAUCHLINE. — 

MAUGNIO, [Héravvr.] 

MAULEON. YReNées, Basses. } 

MAURA, SANTA. [Iontan Istanps.) 

MAURE. [Itce-er-Vinarxe.) 

MAURE, SAINTE. [Ivpre-er-Lome] 

MAURIAC. [Cantat.] 

MAURITA‘N or MAURETA/‘NIA, which derived its name 
from its inhabitants Mauri or Maurusii, was bounded W. by the 
Atlantic, N. by the Mediterranean, 8, by the Getuli, and E. by 
Numidia, thus corresponding to the northern part of Marocco and 
the western part of Algiers. ~The country of the Mauri was originally 
separated from that of the Masswsyli by the Molocath (Strabo), or 
Mulucha (Plin., v. 1), the modern Mulwia; but the Roman province 
of Mauritania included the country inhabited eb both these people. 

Before the war with Jugurtha, the Romans had little or no know- 
ledge of Mauritania; of which Bocchus was at that time the ruler. 
(Gallust, ‘Bell. Jugurth.,’ c. 19.) Mauritania was afterwards given by 
Augustus to Juba II., bis paternal kingdom of Numidia having been 
erected into a Roman provinee. Juba died about A.D. 17, and was 
succeeded by his son Ptolemeus, who was put to death by Caligula. 
Mauritania was shortly afterwards divided into two provinces by 
Claudius (a.p. 43); which were called ively Mauritania Tingitana 
and Mauritania Cmsariensis. (Dion Cassius, lx.). Tingitana, the 
western province, which derived its name from Tingis (Tangier), was 
divided from the other province Casariensis by the Molocath; and 
Cweariensis was separated from Numidia by the Ampsagas (Wad-el- 
Rebir). Mauritania Cesariensis was subsequently subdivided into 
two provinces: the western part retained the name of Cysariensis, 
but the eastern was called Sitifiensis, from Sitifi (Seti), a town on 
the borders of Numidia. ; 

Mauritania contained many towns of considerable importance under 
the Roman empire. Of these, the principal in Mauritania Tingitana 
were, Rusadir (Melillah), a sea-port and a Roman colony, west of the 
Molocath ; Tingis (Tangier), at the entrance of the Strait of Gibraltar, 
which received especial marks of favour from Augustus Cmsar 
(Dion. xlviii.), and became a Roman colony under Claudius (Pliny, 
v. 1); Zilis or Zelis (Arzilla), made a Roman colony by Augustus 
under the name of Julia Constantia Zilis, and placed under the same 
jurisdiction as the province of Betica in Spain (Pliny, v. 1): it was 
situated a little to the south of Cape Spartel, which is called Cotes 
by Strabo, and Ampelusia by Mela (i. 5); Linx, Lixus, or Linga (Al- 
Araish), a Roman colony, 32 Roman miles 8. from Zilis, situated on 
a river of the same name now Wad-al-Khos, Banasa, a Roman 
colony, 50 Roman miles S, from Lixus, situated on the Subur (Seboo) ; 
and, 50 miles 8. from the Subur, Sala (Salee, or Sla), of which there 
are extensive ruins. 

The chief towns in Mauritania Casariensis were :—Salda, Sarda, or 
Salde, a sea-port and a Roman colony, which divided the wy won dd 
Juba from the province of Numidia (Strabo) ; Julia Ceesarea )s 
situated on the coast west of Salde, a Roman colony, which was 
originally called Iol (Strabo; Pliny, v. 1); Siga (Takumbrit), which 
Pliny (v. 1) erroneously places opposite Malaga in Spain; and in the 
interior, south-west of Cirta, the important town of Sitifi (Setif), a 
Roman colony. 

The physical features, &c, of Mauritania are described under 
Atoéniz and Marocco. 

MAURITIUS, formerly Jsle de France, an island and ‘a British 
settlement, is situated in the Indian Ocean, between 20° and 20° 34’ 
8. lat., 57° 20’ and 57° 46’ E. long. The greatest length, north to 
south, is 38 miles; the greatest breadth, east to west, is 27 miles; the 
circumference is about 120 miles. The area is about 700 square miles. 
The population in 1851 was 180,823; the emancipated slaves and 
their families numbered 48,330. The general population, as distin- 
guished from the Indians and emancipated slaves, was 54,497. The 
white population consists for the most of the descendants of 
French families, and they speak the French language. 

The island is surrounded by a coral reef, generally running parallel 
to the shores at a distance varying from a furlong to a quarter of a 
mile, and mostly dry at low water, In this reef occur ten or twelve 
breaks, by most of which veasels of considerable burden can reach 
the island. The interior of the island contains numerous hills and 
mountains, mostly isolated. The most elevated are near Cape Brabant 
on the south-east coast, where they rise to about 3000 feet, and near 
Port Louis on the north-east coast. The mountain called Peter Botte, 
which bel to the latter group, has an elevation of 2600 feet. The 
origin of the island is obviously vyoleanic. The soil is fertile, but 
eg! shallow. 

The billy districts in the interior of the island are covered with 
trees, bes there is no timber fit for ship-building. The ebony wood 
is of inferior quality, but the iron-wood and red-wood are valuable. 
There are cocoa-nut palma, tamarind-trees, mangroves, and bamboos, 

The rainy season laste from November to ‘Staroh or April. The 
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portion of the year, In the 


weather, and is occasionally visited b: ic hurricanes, 

cultivated for food. Esculent roots 
and vegetables, European as well as tropical, thrive well and abun- 
ri ie wheat and rice are raised, The best fruits are mangoes, 
shaddocks, and pine-apples, 

Sugar is almost the only object of cultivation for export. Improve+ 
ments have of late been introduced into the manufacture. The sugar 
crop for the year 1852 amounted to 75,000 tons. Silk-worms are 
reared, but the quantity of silk produced is small, 

Horses are few, and seldom bred in theisland. Mules and asses are 
principally used for the saddle. Cattle are scarce, on account of the 
want of good pasture. Cattle are imported from Madagascar 
and sheep are numerous on the island; hogs abound, and 
material part of the food of the people. 

Port Lowis, the capital of the island, is situated near the 
western extremity, on a small bay or inlet, in 20° 9’ 8. lat., 5 
E. long. A reef runs out from the mouth of the inlet, passing 
to Tonnelier Island, a coral rock, near which vessels usually 
when the wind blows out of the harbour. The harbour is 
and during the fine season is perfectly safe. The town is ; 
extreme south-western corner. In 1850 it was constituted a mu 
corporation. The town contains about 35,000 ibhabitants, It 
citadel, completed in 1843, good barracks, a new court-house, bas 
a royal college, a theatre, and at a short distance an hospi ‘ 
are a library containing more than 60,000 volumes, mostly 
ae ey eh a and some docks for the repair of vessels, 

ur and town are well fortified. 

On the eastern coast is Grand Port, which is large, but its 
is difficult, being narrowed by sev: shoals. It can only be 
and left with a fair wind, as it is impossible to tack. It is not 
with s good harbour, which was opened to foreign shipping ta 1696, 
with a ur, Which was 0 to i ippi 1836. 

Mauritius is under the care = gamete a legisla ive and 
executive council, whose authority extends to the group of coral 
islands called the SzycueLLEs. The revenue for 1852 was 811,854 ; 
the expenditure was 283,053¢, 

The value of the imports into Mauritius in 1852 was 1,052,351. 6s. 9d., 
that of the exports was 1,100,5461 14s. 6d. 

The commercial relations of Mauritius extend to Batavia, ; 
Surat, yes oy prracy tees a Gulfs, a western coast 
Africa, pe of Good Hope, Madagascar, but a considerable 
portion of its produce comes to England. Besides sugar, small 
quantities of indigo, cloves, and some woods are exported. The 
island receives from England and India silk and cotton goods; and 
from England cloth, wine, oil, hats, iron and steel utensils, with some 
smaller articles. Madagascar supplies the Mauritius with cattle and 
rice, and receives in return manufac’ 3 Arabia and Persia 
are supplied with sugar from the Mauritius, and send in return dry 
fruits and some smaller articles. 

Mauritius, with the neighbouring island of Bourbon, was discovered 
by the Portuguese in 1505 ; they took possession of Mauritius in 1545, 
but apparently formed no settlement on it, The Dutch ed it 
in 1598, and called it Mauritius, in honour of Maurice, stadth of 
the republic of the Netherlands, They did not however settle here 
till 1640, about which time they fixed themselves on the shores of 
Grand Port. They abandoned the island in 1708. In 1715 the French 
took possession of the island, formed a settlement at Port Louis, and 
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have retained it in their ion ever since, 
has just (December 1854) been appointed by the Briti 
There are 18 government schools, attended by 1853 pupils in ee | 
and a royal college, with 276 pupils in 1852, an income of 3054/, an 
an expenditure of 8610/. during the same . In 1852 there 
returned to India 2893 adult male and 861 female im: with 72 
children, In the rural districts court-houses and jails have been 
recently erected, and a little attention has been given to the con- 
struction of new roads, and the repair of the highways now in use, 

MAURS. ae a 

MAUVESIN. (Gens. 

MAWES, ST. [Cornwatt.) ‘a 

MAYAGUANA. [Banamas.] ; : 

MAYBOLE, Ayrshire, Scotland, a burgh of barony and market 
town in the parish of Maybole and district of Carrick, is pleasantly 
situated on a small eminence surrounded by hills, about 5 miles a | 
the sea-coast, and 9 miles 8. from Ayr, in 55° 20’ N, lat, 4° 4 
W. long. The population of the town in 1851 was 3862. The burgh 
is governed by 17 councillors. Many of the inhabitants are emplo: 
in hand-loom weaving for Glasgow manufacturers. The church is a 
large but inelegant structure. There are several schools, a savings 
bank, and some benevolent institutions, Maybole as the capital of 
Carrick was once the winter residence of many noble families ; and in 
it was held the court of Bailliery for the) district, At the east end of 
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the town stands the ancient seat of the Cassillis family. A portion of 
a collegiate church, founded in the 15th ceutury, still remains, as well 
as ae toca now the Red Lion Inn, wherein John Knox and Quintin 

abbot of Crossraguel, held their disputation. 


MA CE. [Marz]. 

MA NE, a de } ent in the west of France, is bounded N. 
by the de ents of Manche and Orne, E. by the department of 
Sarthe, 8. by Maine-et-Loire, and W. by Ille-et-Vilaine, Its form 
approximates to that of a peenens miles long from north to 
south, and 40 miles broad from east to west. Its area is 1993 square 


per square mile for the seg ‘ice The depart- 
ment is formed out of the western part o' c) A 
and northern part of Anjou; and is named from its principal 
river the Mayenne. : 
The surface of the a pepe . eke jeep with an and 
in some places cut u valleys and ravines. e Armorie Hills run 
Ay 4 the "aeath and send out a branch southward, 
which forms the watershed between the Vilaine and the Mayenne. 
ce of a vast forest, such 


most parts of 
among isolated farmhouses, each of which stands among thick hedges, 


and contains a famil: 


in part of that of Laval, is gery: in bread-stuffs of all kinds ; 
in the rest. of the department the land is poor, aud does not yield 
enough for the consumption of the inhabitants. Meadow land is 
scanty, nevertheless a great number of beasts are fed, which form a 
source of considerable profit to the farmer. Flax, hemp, and fruit- 
trees are extensively cultivated. Other products are chestnuts, nuts, 
some bad wine, and cider fruits yielding 6,833,288 gallons of cider. 
Well-woolled sheep, pigs, and fowls are numerous. Bees are kept in 
great numbers, é 

The department belongs almost entirely to the basin of the Loire, 
and is drained chiefly by the Mayenne (the ancient Meduana), which 
rises in the south of the department of Orne, and running nearly south 
past the towns of Mayenne, Laval, and Chiteau-Gontier, divides the 
rad oo of Mayenne into two pretty equal parts. A few miles 

Chateau-Gontier, it enters Maine-et-Loire, where it receives the 
Oudon on the right bank, and the Sarthe, swelled by the Loire, on the 
left ; from its junction with the Sarthe to its entrance into the Loire 
at Ponts-de-Cé, about 5 miles south of Angers, this river takes the 
name of Maine, Small steamers Py up to Angers, and barges up to 
Laval. The principal feeders of the Mayenne in this department are 
the Varenne, the Calmont, and the Ernée, on the right bank, and the 
Jouanne, und the Ouette, on the left bank. A small portion of the 
west of the department is included in the basin of the Vilaine. [ILLE- 
et-Vitatye.] A narrow band along the east of the department is 
drained by feeders of the Sarthe. The south-western districts are 
PE Ca nasty sain beta ote 

ite, , anda 
number of bad cross roads. Tt is also traversed by the railway ye 
Paris to Brest, which passes through Laval. 

In geological structure the department sors nearly altogether to 
the primitive formations. Iron-mines are worked for the supply of 
eight smelting furnaces and ten forges. Coal-mines are worked near 
Laval. Marble, granite, flint, building- and lime-stone, and slate are 

uarried. White sand, used in the manufacture of glass, is raised. 
Saileloth and linen are the chief manufactures; cotton-stuffs, hair- 
cloth, linen thread, and paper are made. About 215 fairs and markets 
are held in the year. 

The climate is healthy, and resembles that of the south of England. 

ape aren was comprehended in ancient times in the territory 
of lintes, the Arvii, and the Andes, or Andecavi, three Celtic 
tribes included in Lugdunensis Tertia. Noodunum and Vagoritum, 
the ve chief towns of the Diablintes and the Arvii were within 
the of the department. Of the first there are important remains 
about 6 miles south-east from Mayenne, at the village of Jublains, 
which in sound preserves the name of the Diablintes almost without 
alteration. There are the walls of a Roman station forming nearly a 
square of 600 or 700 feet each way, with towers on the sides and at 
the corners. The walls are scarcely more than 7 or 8 feet high, and 
about 9 feet thick, composed of layers of square stone, alternating 
with three tiers of brick, and the whole united by a very bard cement. 
Tt is one of the most firmly-built and best preserved Roman forts in 

. Within the inclosure are the traces of buildings probabl. 
occupied by the n of the fort, A subterraneous apartment, whi 
Pra ‘ormed part of a Roman villa, was discovered near the fort, 

th a mosaic floor and painted walls, An ancient well has also been 
discovered, and medals and rings have been dug up, There is near 


Jublains a granitie rock presenting a resemblance to a chair, supposed 
to be a Druidic monument. There are some remains of Vagoritum at 
a place called Arve, or Erve, on the river Erve, a feeder of the Sarthe, 
which Grains the east of the department. From these names (Jublains 
and Erve) it is inferred with great probability that the towns took at 
a later period the names of the people to whom they belonged. In 
the country between Jublains and the Erve there are some Druidical 
stone circles and other Celtic monuments. 

The department contains 1,275,607 acres. Of this surface 875,521 
acres are arable ; 171,344 acres are grass land; 65,186 acres are covered 
with woods and forests; 27,351 acres are laid out in nurseries, planta- 
tions, gardens, &. ; 50,367 acres consist of heaths and moors; and 9951 
acres are covered with rivers, ponds, brooks, &c. 

The department is divided into 3 arrondissements, which, with their 
subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


Arrondissements. Cant C Population in 1851. 
ae 9 92 180,523 
% Mayenne . » « {| 12 110 165,181 
3. Chateau-Gontier 6 72 78,862 
} 
Tomb G! re 27 274 $74,566 


1. In the first arrondissement the chief town is aval, which is also 
the capital of the department. It is situated in 48° 4’ 7" N. lat, 
0° 46’ 16" W. long., 247 feet above the level of the sea, 152 miles W. 
by 8. from eye | and has 17,538 inhabitants in the commune. The 
sig part of the town stands on the slope of a hill, on the right 

ank of the Mayenne, and consists of irregularly-built, narrow, steep, 
and crooked streets of timber-framed houses, each story of which 
overhangs the one below it, so that a considerable part of the buildings 
overhang and darken the dreary streets. From the midst of these 
dismal buildings, and close to the river, rises the extensive old castle 
of the lords of La-Tremouille, surmounted by a lofty round tower, 
which formed the keep; this castle is now used as a prison, Near the 
castle an old bridge thrown across the river leads to a new suburb, 
regularly built with wide straight streets, oh the left bank of the river, 
Another suburb called Aveniéres is interesting on account of its 
elegant church, which dates from 1040. The principal buildings in 
the old town are—the churches of La-Trinité, Des en abi and 
St.-Vénérand ; two hospitals, founded about the year 800; the publio 
library ; and a large and handsome linen-market. The town has a 
tribunal of first instance, a tribunal and chamber of commerce, and a 
college. It is the centre of a large manufacture of table and household 
linen and linen-yarn, for the sale of which there are weekly markets ; 
calico, flannel, cotton-handkerchiefs, serge, soap, leather, &c., are also 
made; and there is a good business done in flax, wine, brandy, clover- 
seed, timber, iron, marble, &c. The town grew up round a castle 
built by the counts of Maine to check the inroads of the Bretons. The ' 
castle was burnt by the Northmen, but rebuilt in 840, and surrounded, 
together with the houses grouped about it, with a turreted wall, In 
the 12th century Laval gave a title to a barony whose possessors 
were all surnamed Guy in honour of Guy IV., who had distinguished 
himself in the Crusades under Godfrey de Bouillon. 


The barony was 
raised to a county by Charles VIL, and into a duchy by Louis XI, 
in 1481. Laval was taken by the English under the great Talbot in 


1466, but the French recovered it the following year: the town still 
retains its walls. It was taken in 1793 by the Veudeans, who in 
October of that year, under the command of Larochejacquelin, defeated 
with terrible slanghter a large army of republicans, commanded by 
General Léchelle, near the town. e ratlwdy from Paris to Brest 

es through Laval. Argentré,6 miles E. from Laval, stands on the 
slope of a hill near the Jouanne, and bas marble quarries, tanyards, 
and about 2000 inhabitants. Chailland,12 miles from Laval, near 
the Ernée, has coal-mines, iron-forges, smelting-furnaces, and a popu- 
lation of 2600. vron, situated in a remote but fertile district, 16 
miles N.E. from Laval, has a pe ulation of 4130. The town originated 
in a Benedictine abbey founded here in the 7th century by Hadoui 
count of Maine. The abbey-buildings, which are extensive and st 
entire, are now occupied by nuns, who devote their labours to the 
instruction of female teachers for the education of the female poor, 
The abbey-church is one of the finest in all the department. The 
ancient chapel of St.-Crespil, near the abbey-church, and the market- 
house, are notable buildings, This town has a good weekly corn- 
market, linen-manufactures, and some trade in wine, wool, and randy, 
The country about Evron is extremely retentive of wet and boggy in 
winter, so that the roads are almost impassable. This kind of soil 
covers the watershed between the Sarthe and Mayenne, to which rivers 
and small streams run from it in various directions. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Mayenne, stands 
on the steep slopes of two hills united by a bridge across the river 
Mayenne, 18 miles N. by E. from Laval, in 48°18’ 17" N. lat., 0° 36’55" 
W. long., 333 feet above the level of the sea; and has tribunals of first 
instance and of commerce, a college, a council of prud’hommes, and 
9588 inhabitants in the commune, Mayenne was formerly defended 
by strong fortifications which withstood the English under the Earl 
of Salisbury for three months in 1424, when it capitulated. It gave 
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title to a barony in the house of Guise, which Frangois 1. erected to 
& marquisate in 1544, and Charles IX. into a duchy iv favour of Charles 
de Lorraine, who became head of the French political party called the 
League. The streets are ill Jaid out, irregularly built, with old odd- 
looking houses, and so steep that it is not unusual to see eight horses 
and four bullocks yoked together drawing a single carriaze. On the 
top of the hill on the right bank there are two large squares, in one 
of which is the town-house. The old castle of the lords of Mayenne 
stands on the right bank of the river, and commands the bridge; a 
oa building near it serves for the linen-market. Linen, calicoes, 
cotton-yarn are the chief industrial products of the town, which 
has also bleach-mills and dye-houses. Ambridres, 6 miles N. from 
Mayenne, is a well-built town of 2453 inhabitants. A castle now in 
ruins, built here by the Conqueror, is the most interesting object in 
the town. The corn-market is held on a part of its site. Bais, a town 
of 2342 inhabitants, S.E. of Mayenne, was burned by the Vendeans in 
1799. Ernée, prettily situated on the river Ernée, 14 miles W. from 
Mayenne, is a well-built town, with wide straight streets, and 5489 
inhabitants, who manufacture linen-yarn and cloth. There are iron- 
mines and iron-forges near Ernée, Gorron, 12 miles N,W. from 
Mayenne, has a population of 2351. The ancient castle of Gorron, 
one of the frontier fortresses of Maine, has been entirely destroyed, 
and a corn-market erected on its site. assay, 12 miles N.E. from 
Mayenne, has 2565 inhabitants, and an ancient castle, the erection of 
which dates from the year 825, and which is the best preserved of the 
old fortresses of Maine. Prez-en-Pail, 20 miles N.E. from Mayenne, 
on the road to Alengon, bas a population of 3495.  Villaines-la-Juhel, 
E. of Mayenne, has 2500 inhabitants, who manufacture woollen-cloth. 

8. In the third arrondissement the chief town, Chdteau-Gontier, is 
situated in a beautiful plain, 16 miles S. from Laval, in 47° 49’ 50" 
N, lat., 0° 42’ 11" W. long., 192 feet above the level of the sea, on the 
left bank of the Mayenne, over which a stone bridge leads to a large 
suburb. Of the castle built here by Foulques Nerra, count of Anjou, 
who intrusted its safe keeping to a knight named Gontier (whence the 
name), there is scarcely a vestige. The town, which is ill laid out, 
but has well-built houses, a tribunal of first instance, a 
college, and 6443 inhabitants, who manufacture linen, serge, hair-cloth, 
and leather; and trade in clover-seed, thread, iron, timber, and wine. 
The most notable objects in the town are—the square on the site of 
the old castle, and the promenade which.commands a fine view of the 

icturesque banks of the Mayenne. Cosse-le- Vivien, N.W. of Chiteau- 

ontier, has 3498 inhabitants. Craon, formerly a fortified town, and 
famous for its siege by the Prince of Conti in 1592, is situated on the 
left bank of the Oudon, 12 miles W. from Chateau-Gontier, and has 
$900 inhabitants, who manufacture coarse woollens, and trade in corn, 
linen, thread, &c. 

The department forms with that of Sarthe the see of the Bishop of 
Le-Mans ; is included in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Angers, 
and within the limits of the University-Academy of Rennes; and 
belongs to the 16th Military Division, of which Rennes is head- 
quarters, It returns 3 members to the Legislative Body of the French 
empire. 

(Dictionnaire de la France ; Annuaire pour VAn 1853; Statistique 
de la France ; Oficial Papers.) 

MAYNOOTH, county Kildare, Ireland, a post- and market-town, in 
the barony of North Salt, is situated on the Royal Canal, 15 miles 
W. by N. from Dublin by the Midland Great Western railway, of 
which it is a station. The population in 1851 was 2201. 

Maynooth consists of a single well-built street, at the east end of 
which is the entrance to Carston, the extensive demesne of the Duke 
of Leinster, and at the west end the royal college of St. Patrick. 
There are in the town a parish church, a Roman Catholic chapel and 
nunnery, a National school, and a dis Maynooth College is a 
plain quadrangular structure, with a front 400 feet in length. The 
grounds attached to it occupy a space of 80 acres, The institution 
was founded in 1795 by an Act of the Irish Parliament for the 
education of candidates for orders in the Roman Catholic Church. In 
1845 it way permanently endowed, out of the Consolidated Fund, for 
the support and instruction of 500 students, and of 20 senior scholars 
on the Dunboyne foundation—a revenue of 4602 derived from the 
estates of the late Lord Dunboyne, The buildings have been com- 
pleted by a sum of 30,0001, vested by the Act of 1845 in the 
Commissioners of Public Works for Ireland, They contain seven 
lecture-halls, a chapel, library, refectory, and professors’ and students’ 
apartments. The course of study occupies eight years, during which 
the students can leave the college only by special permission of the 
bishop of the diocese to which they respectively belong. Near the 
college are the ruins of Maynooth Castle, a seat of the Fitzgeralds, the 
ancestors of the Duke of Leinster; it was built in 1426, Fairs are 
held in the town on May 4th and September 19th. 

MAYO, a maritime county in the province of Connaught, Ireland, 
is bounded E. by the counties of Sligo and Roscommon, 8, by the 
county of Galway, and W. and N. by the Atlantic Ocean. It lies 
between 53° 27’ and 54° 19’ N. lat., 8° 31’ and 9° 20’ W. long. Its 
Greatest length from east to west is 72 miles; from north to south 58 
tiles. The area ig 2131 square miles, or 1,363,882 acres, of which 
497,587 acres arg arable, 800,111 acres uncultivated, 8860 acres in 
plantations, 848 geres in towns, 


and 56,976 acres under water, Next 
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to Cork and Galway, Mayo isthe largest county in Ireland. In 1831 
a popsiatice was 366,328 ; in 1841 it was 338,887; in 1851 it was 

Coast-line and Islands.—The length of the coast-line from the mouth 
of the river Moy on the north-east to the head of Killery Harbour on 
the south-west, exclusive of minor indeutations, is about 250 miles. 
The only harbour proerally Samer on the northern coast is that 
of Killala, in the Bay of Killala, which is formed by the estuary of 
the Moy. The bay is a square of about 5 miles, with a range of sand- 
hills extending across the bottom. In this range are two openings, 
one forming the bar of the Moy, and the other that of Killala Har- 
bour. Formerly vessels for Ballina entered by the Killala bar; but 
since certain improvements were made in the Moy the navigation has 
been direct, and vessels of 200 tons now sail up to within a mile of 
Ballina. From Killala Bay westward to Benwee Head, a distance of 
20 miles, the coast rises in lofty cliffs, affording little shelter for craft 
of any kind. Between Benwee Head and the Mullet is Broadhaven, 
a bay consisting of an outer avd an inner harbour, the entrance to the 
latter being less than half a mile in width in 4 fathoms of water. The 
basin within runs up 7 miles to the town of Belmullet, and affords 
good anchorage throughout, The Mullet, extending 15 miles in length, 
is connected with the mainland by a narrow isthmus 5 miles long, 
which separates Broadhaven from the Bay of Blacksod. The southern 
part of the peninsula is low and sandy; but on the north are some 
inconsiderable eminences, of which Slieve More, rising over the entrance 
to Broadhaven, is the chief. Blacksod Bay affords excellent 
and several sheltered spots well adapted for landing a The 
southern boundary of Blacksod Bay is Acuitn Istanp. The Bs om 
end of the bay abounds with a multitude of safe and excellent 
ages among the numerous islands between the creeks of Newport and 
Westport. The mouth of the bay being covered for one-third of its 
breadth by Clare Island, the whole basin enjoys a considerable shelter 
from the swell of the ocean, The remainder of the coast of Murrisk 
between Clew Bay and the Killery possesses no harbours, but there is 
anchorage in westerly winds under the lee of Innisturk Island in the 
offing. Small islands, singly or in groups, lie in great numbers along 
the northern and western coasts. 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communications.—The surface of the 
county embraces a part of the central plain of Ireland, with a large 
extent of wild and mountainous country between it and the sea. 
The mountain region consists of two principal districts se) by 
Clew Bay, which running inland 15 miles, by from 7 to 8 miles in 
width, meets the extremity of the plain at Westport. The mountain 
groups south of Clew Bay cover an area of about 15 by 20 miles, and 
stretch into the highlands of Joyce country and Connemara. [GaLway.] 
The Furmnamore and Partry Tountartl extend in a north-east direc- 
tion from the head of Killery Harbour, and form a continuous a 
15 miles long, rising abruptly over the western shores of Lough 
= gs Carra, Furmnamore, in the centre of the range, is 2210 
eet hig! 

On both sides of the chain are bold ravines, traversed by streams 
descending on the one hand into Lough Mask, and on the other into 
the valley of the Owen Errive River, which runs southward into the 
head of Killery Harbour, and into the valley of the river Ayle, which 
runs northward. The Ayle dips underground on emerging from the 
mountain district, and passing eastward for two miles under the lime- 
stone rock of the plain, rises again and flows southward into the head 
of Lough Mask. The group of Muilrea skirts the northern shore of 
Killery Harbour, and extends inland. Muilrea Mountain, which rises 
over the entrance to the harbour, is the highest ground in the county, 
being 2682 feet in altitude. Northward from the group of Muilrea 
the surface rises into undulating hills of from 900 to 1200 feet in 
height, the general slope of the country being towards the north-west. 
The northern verge of Murrisk is occupied through a length of 10 
miles by the range of Croagh Patrick, running parallel to the shore, 
which rises in its highest summit to an altitude of 2610 feet. 

North of Clew Bay the Croagh Moyle Mountains run in a south- 
westerly direction from the valley of tie Moy to the head of the bay 
at Newport. The group of Nephin extends from Lough Fyough, 
near the northern shore of Clew Bay, to the western shore of Lough 
Conn, over which Mount Nephin, the highest point in the district, 
rises abruptly to an elevation of 2646 feet. In the valley bounded by 
these ranges Yie Lough Beltra and Lough Layalla, A tract of extremely 
desolate moorlands is bounded towards the east by the valley of the 
Moy, and towards the west by the Tyrawley and Nephin Beg Moun- 
tains. A ridge of low elevation divides this tract into two portions, 
the waters of one of which flow eastward by the Deel River to Lough 
Conn, and those of the other passing through a gap in the centre of 
the Nephin Beg range run west’ by the Owenmore River to the 
head of Blacksod Bay. The chief height of the Nephin chain is 
Slieve Cor, 2368 feet’; Nephin Beg is 2012 feet, West of the Tyrawley 
and Nephin Beg Mountains are numerous lakes, of which the greatest 
is Carrowmore, which discharges its waters by the Owenmore River 
into Tullaghan Bay, 

The valley of the Moy from the sea to Foxford, which is situated 
15 miles above the mouth of the river, is open, and contains much 
improved and improvable land, ially in the neighbourhood of 
Kiirar, and %. Between Ballina and the range of Nephin is 
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Lough Conn, a fine sheet of water 8 miles in length by from 1 to 4 

miles in breadth, communicating on the south by a very narrow strait 

in the neck of land called the Puntoon, with Lough Cullin, a smaller 

lake, through which it discharges its waters into the river Moy close 
rd. 


to Foxfo: 
at Foxford is contracted by the approaching ranges of 
the Croagh Moyle and Slieve Gamph Mountains, but southward from 
this point it opens into an extensive plain in which Slieve Carnon, 
855 high, is the most considerable eminence. The main stream 
of the Moy, rising in the county of Sligo, rans westward through an 
upland valley bounded on the north by the line of the Ox 
Mountains, and on the south by low undulating hills of from 600 to 
700 feet in height, skirting the northern verge of the great plain. 
This vale is thinly inhabited, and much incumbered with mountain 
bogs, except towards the western extremity, where there is a good 
deal of cultivation round the small town of Swineford. Southward 
from the valley of the upper Moy, the district on the eastern verge of 
the county is bleak and swampy. A good pastoral tract extends from 
the Roscommon border on the east to the vicinity of Castlebar on the 
west, and from the Slieve Carnon on the north to the borders of 
Galway on the south. This tract is named generally the Plains of 
Mayo, though the name strictly applies to the rich grazing lands 
immediately south of Slieve Carnon. Farther south, the tracts of 
bog are more numerous than in the northern and central portion of 
the plain, occupying most of the valleys, and in several instances 
i ing the demesnes of the gentry. An open fertile district 
extends along the eastern shore of Lough Mask. 

From Westport to Newport the head of Clew Bay is studded with 
170 pasturable islands, varying in size from a few acres to half 
a in length. The shore along the head of the bay is also good 
arable and pasture land, and is worn into numerous peninsulas and 
low promontories, many of them wooded, which greatly increases the 

icturesque effect. From within three miles of Westport to Castle- 
lie a number of small lakes, the waters of which are discharged 
by a river i h the town into the head of Lough Cullin. 

The county has been of late years much improved by the construc- 
tion of important lines of road, One leading from Castlebar to 
Belmullet, and another from Ballina to Belmullet, have opened the 
wild districts of Tyrawley and Erris. The district of Murrisk has 
been opened by an excellent road from Westport to the head of 
Killery harbour, where it joins the government road, leading through 
Connemara. The champaign part of the county isin general well 
supplied with roads. 

Geology, Mineralogy, &c.—The geological structure of Mayo, like 
that of Galway, exhibits an arrangement of primary and secondary 
rocks skirting a limestone basin. As usual, the champaign district 
and the field of limestone are co-extensive. In Clew Bay, as in many 
of the western bays of Ireland, while the promontories on each side 
are of primary rock, the bottom of the bay consists of stratified lime- 
stone, as appears from the multitude of limestone islands round its 
upper extremity. The vi of the plain are traversed by numerous 
subterraneous channels, e southern half of Murrisk belongs to 
the grauwacke series ; in the valley of the Ayle, a tract of yellow 

lies between the clay-slate of this formation and the strati- 
fied limestone. The northern division of Murrisk consists mainly of 
mica-slate with protrusions of granite and quartz, the chief quartz 
protrusion being the peak of Croagh Patrick. Along the north- 
western coast of Murrisk a tract of old red-sandstone appears, which 
rises on the southern and eastern side of the island of Clare, 
overlying the granite of which the nucleus of that island consists. 
It re-aj = in the northern —— district. he limestone tract 
occupies greater part of north-eastern Tyrawley, but no where 
reaches the sea, from which it is separated by a field of yellow sand- 
stone and conglomerate. The mica-slate field comprises all Erris, the 
Mullet, the island of Achill, and southern Tyrawley as far eastward 
as great Nephin. Granite and quartz protrusions are of frequent 
occurrence, in this district generally constituting the loftiest and 
most striking elevations. Granite again rises on the opposite side of 
the valley of the Moy in the Slieve Gamph Mountains over Foxford, 
su) flanks of mica-slate as in the range of Nephin. Through- 
out the primary district iron-ore is abundant, but remains unwrought 
for waht of fuel. Marble susceptible of a good polish has been raised 
in several parts of the barony of Murrisk. Slates are quarried. 
_ Climate, Soil, and Produce—The climate of the western districts 
is damp and ungenial. That of the level part of the county, which 
is the mountains from the prevalent winds, and lies open 
towards the east and south, is as mild as the climate of most of the 
midland counties. 

The soils of the keargy: i tract are in general similar to those of 
other limestone districts: the best lie about Balla, Claremorris, and 
Hollymount on the south, and round Ballina on the north, 

tillage lands in the neighbourhood of Westport have been for 

the most part reclaimed from a comparatively moory state; but 
towards Newport the soil is naturally good, and produces large crops 
of the best oats. The chief occupations are agriculture and fishing, 
is more general than tillage. In 1853 the uumber of acres 

under crop was 179,268, of which 3263 acres grew wheat; 81,451 
acres onte; 7262 acres barley, bere, rye, peas, and beans; 53,412 
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acres potatoes; 12,308 acres turnips; 2470 acres other green crops; 
1198 acres flax, and 17,904 acres meadow and clover. Of plantations, 
in 1841, there were 9356 acres, yielding oak, ash, elm, beech, fir, 
mixed timber, and fruit. In 1852 on 31,915 holdings there were 
14,942 horses, 16,736 mules and asses, 133,870 head of cattle, 172,117 
sheep, 30,570 pigs, 8072 goats, and 324,716 head of poultry. The 
fishery districts are Westport, Keele, Dulough, Dunkeehan, and Bally- 
castle, comprising 226 miles of maritime boundary, and in 1853 
employing 486 registered vessels, and 2910 men and boys. There 
are considerable on fisheries on the Moy and other rivers of the 
county. The principal fishing-bank on the north lies between Down- 
patrick Head and Broadhaven, at about 3 miles from the shore, in 30 
to 45 fathoms water, where turbot, sole, cod, ling, haddock, and hake 
are taken. Between the Stags of Broadhaven (insular rocks in the 
offing of that bay) and the island of South Inniskea is another bank, 
in 18 to 30 fathoms water, on which the same fish abound. Blacksod 
Bay and Clew Bay also contain extensive fishing-banks for turbot, 
sole, plaice, &c.; and vast quantities of oysters and lobsters may be 
taken on the shores of both. The herring-fishery is chiefly prosecuted 
near the mouth of Killery harbour. 

Divisions and Towns.—The county is in the dioceses of Tuam, 
Killala, and Achonry. It is divided into nine baronies—Burrishoole, 
Carra, Claremorris, Costello, Erris, Gallen, Kilmaine, Murrisk, and 
Tyrawley. The principal towns are Castlebar, Westport, Ballina, 
and Ballinrobe, which are noticed under their respective titles. 

The following are some of the smaller towns and more important 
villages, with the population of each in 1851 :— 

Binghamst is, a fishing village, built since 1821 on Saleen 
Creek, on the west side of Blacksod Bay, 52 miles W. from Castlebar 
by road, consists of mean dwellings laid down on a regular plan, and 
contains a parish church, a Roman Catholic chapel, and a dispensary. 
The harbour, consisting of a basin, with a pier 165 feet long, was 
completed by the Fishery Board. Fairs are held on the 1st of every 
month. Criare, or CLAREMORRIS. Cong, population 519, a poor 
village near the head of Lough Corrib, 30 miles §. from Castlebar, 
contains a parish church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a dispensary, and 
the ruins of an abbey, in which Roderick O’Connor, the last native 
king of Ireland, after being dis of his sovereignty, passed 
the last years of his life. Petty sessions are held in the town on the 
sécond Friday of every month. Crossmolina, population 1225, a 
market- and post-town, on the river Deel, near the head of Lough 
Conn, 16 miles N. by W. from Castlebar by road, contains a parish 
church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a Methodist chapel, and remains of 
an old castle and of an abbey. Petty sessions are held monthly. 
Fairs are held ten times a year. There is a weekly market. Fozford, 
population 681, a market- and post-town, on the right bank of the 
river Moy, near Lough Cullin, 134 miles N.E. by N. from Castlebar, 
contains a handsome parish church, with a square tower, a Roman 
Catholic chapel, a market and court-house, and a dispensary. Petty 
sessions are hold monthly. Thursday is the market-day. Fairs are . 
held four times a year. Newport, 

Mayo returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. The county 
is in the Connaught circuit. The county prison is at Castlebar, where 
the assizes are held. Quarter sessions are held there and at Ballina, 
Ballinrobe, Belmullet, Castlebar, Claremorris, Swineford, and West- 
port. Petty sessions are held in 24 places. A savings bank is estab- 
lished at Castlebar, the deposits in of ear amounted on November 20th 
1853 to 13,9037. 13s. 1ld. In September 1852 there were 173 National 
schools in operation, attended by 9928 male and 8770 female scholars, 

History and Antiquities—This county formed part of the grant 
made by king Henry II. to William Fitz-Adelm de Burgho about the 
year 1180. Little is known of the proceedings of the settlers until 
the great rebellion succeeding the assassination of William de Burgho, 
earl of Ulster, in 1333. Immediately after the murder of the earl 
some of the younger branches of the Burke family, seeing that the 
entire province would be inherited by his infant daughter, seized on 
the counties of Galway and Mayo, and cast off allegiance to the English 
law, renouncing their English names, and identifying themselves and 
their followers with the native Irish. The name chosen by Edmund 
de Burgho, who seized on Mayo, was MacWilliam Oughter. From 
this time till the reign of Elizabeth the MacWilliam of the day 
exercised the authority of an independent potentate. In 1575 the 
MacWilliam, accompanied by the O'Malley and a number of the clan 
Donnell, came to Galway and made his submission, consenting to pay 
250 marks per annum for his country, and to allow his followers to hold 
by English tenure. The county was shortly after again declared shire- 
ground. The Burkes however subsequently broke into rebellion, in 
which they were joined by other families, To appease these tumults 
Sir Richard Bingham marched to Ballinrobe on the 12th July 1586, and 
having razed several castles of the Burkes and Macdonnells, and 
defeated the rebels, succeeded in restoring the county to tranquillity. 
In 1798 a French foree of 1100 men, under General Humbert, made 
a descent on Mayo, carried the towns of Killala and Ballina, and being 
joined by a large body of the peasantry defeated General Lake before 
Castlebar, but had to surrender at Ballinamuck. 

The antiquities of the county are chiefly ecclesiastical. There are 
round towers at Killala, Turlogh, Meelick, and Balla. At Cong are 


the remains of a splendid abbey, founded in the 7th ete and 
B 
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rebuilt by O'Connor in the 12th century, An archiepiscopal crozier 
of surprisingly beautifal workmanship, made by command of Turlogh 
O'Connor, the father of Roderick, the last native king of Ireland, and 
pewcred at Cong until recently, is now in the possession of the Royal 
rish Academy. At Ballyhaunis are the ruins of a largely endowed 
abbey founded by the family of Nangle. At Moyne there are the fine 
remains of a Franciscan friary. Rosserk abbey, in the same neighbour- 
hood, built by the Joyces in the 15th century, is another very striking 
ruin. The remains of Ballintubber abbey, 7 miles from Ballinrobe, 
are among the most elegant specimens of early architecture in Ireland. 
It was founded by Cathal O’Connor about the close of the 12th century. 
Ebemnenate the county there are many other remains of religious 
ouses, 

The chief military antiquities are Carrig-a-Nile, near Newport, said, 
to have been a stronghold of Grace O'Malley, or Granu Aile, cele- 
brated for her exploits against the English in the 16th century ; Doona 
Castle, on the shore of Tullaghan Bay, another seat of the O’Malleys; 
and Inver Castle, on the shore of Broadhayen, which probably belonged 
to the same family. 

MAYOTTO. (Coabono Tstanps,] 

MAYPU. [Cu] 

MAZANDERAN, [Pxrsta.] 

MEACO. [Jaran.] 

MEASHAM, [Derpysuiee.]) 

MEATH, a maritime county in the province of Leinster, Ireland, 
is bounded N, by Cavan, Monaghan, and Louth, E. by the Irish Sea 
and the county of Dublin, 8, by Kildare and King’s County, and W. 
by Westmeath. It is situated between 53° 22’ and 58° 55’ N. lat., 
6° 13’ and 7° 17’ W. long. Its greatest length from east to west is 
47 miles; from north to south 40 miles. The area is 906 square 
miles, or 579,899 acres, of which 547,391 acres are arable, 16,033 acres 
uncultivated, 12,767 acres in plantations, 467 acres in towns, and $244 
acres under water. The population in 1841 was 183,828: in 1851 it 
was 140,750. 

Coaat-line and Surface.—The coast, 10 miles in length, has a toler- 
ably straight outline running south by east from the mouth of the 
Boyne to the boundary of the county of Dublin, near Gormanstown, 
The shore is low, skirted by sand-banks or hills, and broken by one 
or two small streams which flow into the sea. There is no harbour of 
im ce. 

he highest part of the county is near. the western border, to the 
south of the Crosswater stream, which separates Meath from Cavan. 
The principal hill in that district is Sliebhnalliagh, which rises to the 
height of 904 feet, between Oldcastle and Crossakeel. There are small 
patches of bog in many parts of the county. The general surface of 
the county is a continuation of the central plain of the island. 
Belonging almost entirely to the basin of the Boyne, it is broken only 
by gentle undulations or by detached hills of inconsiderable height. 
In the southern portion of the county the chief elevation is 558 
feet, the height of one of several hills in the neighbourhood of 


ughlin. 

Hydrography and Oommunications.—The Boyne touches the border 
of the county at its south-western extremity, and after dividing it for 
a few miles from the county of Kildare, flows in a winding channel 
north-east by Trim to Navan, where it receives the Blackwater, its 
chief tributary. The Menagh, which skirts the south-western border 
and unites with the Boyne where the latter first touches the county; 
the Blind, the Blackwater, which on the south divides Meath from 
Kildare, and the Deel, all small streams, join the Boyne before it 
reaches Navan. From Navan the Boyne flows east-north-east by Slane 
to the border of Louth, and thence along the boundary-line to the 
sea at Mornington below Drogheda. The Boyne is navigable in the 
natural bed of the stream to above Drogheda, and afterwards partly 
in the natural bed, and occasionally by a lateral cut or canal to 
Navan, about 23 miles from its mouth. he Blackwater touches the 
border of the county on the north-west side at the junction of the 
Crosswater, and after running a short way between Louth and Meath 
flows east-south-east 18 miles into the Boyne at Navan, The Nobber 
rises from some bogs and small lakes on the northern side of the county 
near Kilmainham, and flowing in a winding course first south-east then 
north-east enters Louth, and there unites with the Dee. The southern 
and south-eastern borders are watered by the affluents of the Liffey, 
or by some smaller streams which flow into the sea between the Liffey 
and the Boyne. Lough Sheelin, a lake of an oval form, 6 miles long, 
separates Meath and Westnicath from Cavan. Lough Bawn andother 
cook ps ee the seratagie border of the county. In the north the 

° mainham, about a mile long, is formed by an expansion of 
the Nobber, - r oe 

The Royal Canal enters the county near Kileock, and runa for some 
tailes within the border, occasionally quitting it for the county of 
Kildare. It is carried by aqueducts over the Blackwater and the 
Boyne, and soon after enters Westmeath. About 14 or 15 miles of 
this canal ave within the county, which it connects with Dublin at one 
end, and the Shannon, near the tuwn of Longford, at the other. The 
Midland Great Western railway, from Dublin to Galway, crosses the 
county close to the line of the Royal Canal. The Dublin and Belfast 
Junction railway passes along the coast, and a branch from Drogheda 
continues the communication inland to Navan. 


The county is well provided with roads. The principal lines are 

the coast aad inland oe to Drogheda, joini the Great Northern 

and Belfast; the Dublin nderry 
through Slane; the Dublin Enniskillen 
Kells; the Dublin and Granard road by Trim and Athboy; and the 
Dublin and Sligo road by Clonard. 

Geology.—Meath belongs chiefly to the great limestone district of 
Ireland, the southern part of the county, and considerable portions of 
the north and west, being occupied by this formation. A part of the 
limestone beds belongs to the calp or black shale series, composed of 


alternations of impure black argillaceous ie with black 
containing balls of gray ironstone, From beneath the beds of the calp 
series those of the lower limestone crop out, hilly parts of the 


county belong to the transition district, which extends from the coast 
of the county of Down into the counties of Longford and Roscommon. 
The rocks are grauwacke slate, fissile clay-slate, flint-slate, and chlorite 
slate. In this district limestone and marl are abundant. 

Olimate, Soil, and Produce,—The climate of Meath is colder 
that of the western division of the island, but is less humid even that 
the climate of most of the eastern counties, Cold winds preyail during 


spring. ¢ 

"The soil is for the most part a seep loam of the richest character. 
Meath is the first county in Leinster for the quality of its grazing land. 
The mode of farming, tho slovenly and defective, bears 
resemblance to that of England. The employments are chiefly agri 
cultural... Grazing is more attended to than ti Some coarse linen: 
are manufactured. In 1853 the number of acres under crop was 
203,528, of which 9563 acres grew wheat; 94,862 acres oats; 7434 
acres barley, bere, rye, peas, and beans ; 13,441 acres potatoes; 12,123 
acres turnips; 5563 acres other green crops; 589 acres flax; and 
59,953 acres meadow and clover. In 1852 on 10,897 holdin 
were 21,623 horses, 3579 mules and asses, 105,063 head atthe 
151,422 sheep, 20,096 pigs, 7298 goats, and 242,203 head of 
The total value of the live stock here enumerated was t 
at 1,064,8097. The best breeds of cattle have been int d, The 
horses are generally inferior. A large, long, blood horse, which sells 
fers bigh Drlen, He ae roan 10 be pene * . 

Divisions and Towns,—The county of Meath is divided into 19 
baronies,—Deece Lower and Upper, Drogheda, Duleek Lower and 
Upper, Dunboyne, Fore, Kells Lower and Upper, Lune, Morgallion, 
Moyfenrath Lower and Upper, Navan Lower and Upper, Ratoath, 
Skreen, and Slane Lower and Upper, The principe towns are Navan, 
Kewts, and Trim, which are noticed under their respective titles. 
The following are the smaller towns and most important villages, 
with the population of each in 1851 :— 

en, population 831 in 1841, had in 1851 fewer than 20 
houses, and was therefore not returned as a separate vi Be 
the parish church there is a large Roman Catholic chapel, Near 
Bohermeen are the extensive demesne of Allanstoun, the mansions of 
Oatlands, Durhamstown, and Robertstown, and Ardbraccan Tone 
the palace of the Bishop of Meath. The episcopal residence, which is 
one of the finest in Ireland, was erected in 1766 on the site of a castle 
which had from an early period been the seat of the Bishops of Meath, 

Athboy, population 1204, a market- and pores, formerly oy 
liamentary borough, is situated on the Athboy River, 7 miles N,W. 
from Trim, and 36 miles N.W. by W. from Dublin. It ins a 
small church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a sessions-house, two free 
schools, a national school, and a dispensary. An almshouse for 12 

oor widows is supported by Earl Darnley the proprietor of the town. 
Petty sessions are held monthly. Fairs are held 7 times a year. __ 

Clonard, population of the townland of Anneyille, or O ee 
$25 in 1851, is situated on the Boyne, 33 miles W. by N. from Dublin 
Clonard in ancient times had an abbey which became the seat of a 
bishop whose diocese was augmented, previous to 1152, by the addition 
of the bishoprics of Trim, Ardbraccan, Dunshaughlin, and Slane; and 
was afterwards designated the diocese of M but the 
continued to be at Clonard till 1206. About 1175 Hugh de L 
erected here an Augustinian monastery. Clonard was the scene < 
conflict in 1641 and in the insurrection of 1798, ‘ 

Duleek, population 1158 in 1841, but only 874 in 1851, is situated 
on the Nanny Water, 24 miles N. by W. from Dublin, and contains a 
parish nan erected in 1819, a Roman Catholic chapel, § epapel 
school, and a dispensary. There is an extensive flour-m Petty 
sessions are held monthly, Fairs are held 4 times a year. In the 
town are two stone crosses and the remains of an abbey or priory, and 
a monastic hospital. Duleek returned two members to the Trish 
Parliament. 

Dunshaughlin has been already described. [DunsHavauttn,] : 

Nobber, population 266, situated on the from Dublin to Clones, 
404 miles k W. bya : pe. ecm A ga Prilegs ay 

oman Catholic chapel, and a di . Near illage is a large 
Danish camp, and in the churchyard are the Feoneeos of a structure 
supposed to have belonged to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Fairs are held 6 times a year, : 

Oldcastle, the seat of a Poor-Law Union, will be separately noticed. 
ihe kd ulation 396, fi parliamen boro is situ 

‘atoath, population 396, formerly a iamentary borough, is situ- 
ated on the road from Ashbourne to Dunshaughlin, 16 miles N,W. by 
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Fairs ate held in the village 
on April 18th, June Ist, and November 20th. 

Slane, Sn 526, a market- and post-town, is pleasantly situated 
on the left bank of the Boyne, 16 miles N.N.E. from Trim, and 
28 miles N.N.W. from Dublin. The town consists generally of neat 
modern houses, and contains a parish church with a handsome spire, 
a Roman Catholic chapel, and a anny Tn early ages Slane was 
the seat of a bishopric. Slane Castle, the seat of the Marquis of 
Con; , is on the bank of the river just above the town. In the 

are a large chapel and lofty tower forming the remains of 
an abbey, founded in 1512 on the site of an earlier structure. There 
is a group of tumuli at New Grange a short way down the river; the 
lasgest is a mound 70 feet high, having at the top an area, 
300 feet in circumference, This mound, when opened, was found to 
conceal the entrance to a gallery leading to a remarkable excavation 
or cavern, Petty sessions are held monthly. Fairs are held on 
the 2nd of April, June, and ber, and on November 8th. 

Summerhill, population 208, a 6 miles 8.S.E. from Trim, and 224 
miles N.N.W. from Dublin, is formed on a ag plan, and contains 


Lord Langford. Petty sessions are held in the town monthly, and 
fairs four times a year. 

Tarah, or Ta tion 122, is situated on the east side 
of the hill of Tara, 23 miles N.W. from Dublin. The parish chutch, 
built in 1823, forms a conspicuous object on the summit of the hill. 
Up to the close of the 6th century, it is said the kings, clergy, and 
bards of Ireland assembled every third year at the hill of Tata to 


settle the affairs of the kingdom, and élect a supreme ruler. In this 


country, and in 1798 it 
c inwurgenta and a detach- 
is a pillar stone, 

bs ke by some as the coronation stone of the ancient kings of 


Meath returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. a 
an 


“sessions are held in 17 places. 
and Navan; the d on 
3411. 17%. 1d. The county is 

ere are barrack stations at 


ells, * 
ek and Dunshaughlin. P 
ere are savings banks at Kel 
November 20th 1853 amounted to 
in the military district of Dublin. 
Nayan and Trim. The constabulary force, consisting of 466 met 
and officers, has its head-quarters at Navan. In September 1852, there 
were 144 national schools in operation, attended by 7092 male and 
 ilictory a hate Meath to have b Iuded b; 
and Antiquities — a) ve been inclu y 
Ptolemeus in the territory of the Blainii, or Eblani, a nation whose 
sway extended over the counties of Dublin and Wicklow. At an early 
od Meath constituted one of the kingdoms into which Ireland 
was divi and comprehended, it is likely, not only the présent 
counties of Meath atid Westmeath, but also the whole or part of 
those of Longford, Cavan, and King’s County. Teamor, now Tarah 
Hill, near the Boyne, between Dunshaughlin and Navan, was the 
residence of the sovereign of Ireland, and the place where St. Patrick 
made his first efforts for the conversion of the Irish to Christianity. 
After the sovereignty of Ireland became a merely nominal su Ys, 
the kings of Meath constituted one of the two lines of the great 
family of the Hy-Nialls, by which the general government was 
iternate! 


al po 

In rg Savers of the Northmen or Danes, the kingdom of Meath 
suffered severely. For several centuries it was exposed to their 
Eavaget, or to those of the Irish princes, with whom the kings of 
MAL the ‘English invaiton, Righatd,”ektl of Strignl or Ch 

e i sion, ard, earl o or Chepstow, 

comtnonly called Strongbow, took possession of Meath in 1171, which 
was conferred by Henry II. a8 a county palatine on Hugh de Lacy. 
In the general rebellion excited in the of Henry IL, Meath was 
preserved to the English by the valour of William Petit, who defeated 
the Irish invaders in 1186. The power of one of the De Lacys, who 
had been created Earl of Ulster, having excited the jealousy of John, 
that king visited ii in 1210, and sperit some tmonths in reducin; 
the fortresses in Meath and Ulster. The county was very muc 
disturbed for upwards of 100 years afterwards, The native Irish 
repeatedly renewed their incursions, and in 1329 the English, under 
Lord Thomas Butler, sustained a severe defeat from them near 
Mullingar in Westmeath. Richard, duke of York, Lord-Deputy in 
the reign of Henry VI., erected castles along the border of Meath 
and other counties in order to repress them. 
.. At the close of the of Henry VIII. the ancient county of 

ath was divided; and West Meath, including the present counties 
of Westmeath and Longford, and part of King’s County, waa erected 


Into a separate county. Cavan, which was partly formed out of 
Meath, was erected into a separate county by Sir John Perrot, Lord- 
Deputy in the reign of Elizabeth. In the great rebellion of 1641 Trim 
was entered by the English troops, who designed to make it a military 
post; and an attempt of the Irish in 1642 to surprise the garrison 
was defeated by a bold and successful sally. Sir Charles Coote, one 
of the best officers of the English, and commander of the garrison, 
fell in the action. In 1647 Trim was unsuccessfully besieged by the 
insurgents under General Preston. It served as a place of retreat to 
some of the Royalists on their defeat at Rathmines, near Dublin, in 
1649 ; but after the storming of Drogheda, and the massacre of the 
garrison by Cromwell, Trim was surrendered by the Royalists without 
resistance. 

The battle of the Boyne was fought close upon the border of this 
county, between Drogheda and Slane. The two armies subsequently 
crossed the county from north to south. In the rebellion of 1798 some 
outrages were committed in the county by a party of insurgents,, and a 
body of about 4000 men took ae on Tara where they were 
defeated with considerable slaughter by the troops and yeomanry. 

There are several remains of antiquity in the county. At Tarah, 
or Taragh, ones the seat of the Irish monarchs, are considerable 
earthworks. Two splendid torques, or collars of pure gold, were dug 
up here in 1813. There are considerable ruins of the castles of Scor- 
logestown, Dunmoe, Athlumney, and Asigh. Slane Castle and one or 
two others have been fitted up as residences. There ate round towers 
at Kells and at Donoughmore near Navan. There are ntimerous 
interesting ruins of ancient monastic edifices, particularly those of 
the monastery at Duleek, which present some remarkable traces of 
rude architecture. The ruins of Bective Abbey are extensive and 
picturesque. 4 

The diocese of Meath is in the province of Armagh; it comprehends 
nearly the whole of the counties of Meath and Westmeath, a large part 
of s County, and small portions of Cavan, Longford, and Kildare. 
The bishop of Meath takes precedence of all the bishops. The only 
dignitaries are the archdeacon of Meath and the dean of Clonmacnoise, 
The income of the diocese of Meath and Clonmacnoise is 4068/7. Pre- 
vious to 1162 the ancient sees of Clonard, Fore, Trim, Dunshaughlin, 
Slane, and Ardbraccan, with’somie smaller sees, were consolidated into: 
the diocese Of Meath, the seat of which was fixed at Clonard. Duleek, 
Kells, and Clonmacnoise were afterwards added to the diocese, the 
= of which was transferred about 1206 to Newtown Abbey near 

rim. 
MEAUX. aa | 
MECCA, a city in Arabia, capital of the Hedjaz, and the birth-place 
of Mohammed, is situated in about 21° 30’ N, lat, 40° 20’ E. long, 
and 70 miles from the Red Sea, in a may Phe running north and 
south, and from 100 to 700 paces broad. e chief part of the city is 
placed where the valley is widest. In the narrower part are single 
rows of houses only or detached shops. The town itself covers a 
space of about 1500 paces in length, but the whole extent of ground 
comprehended under the denomination of Mecca amounts to 3500° 
paces in length. The heights that screen the valley are from 200 to 
500 feet in height, barren and destitute of trees. Most of the town 
is situated in the valley itself, but there are some parts built on the 
sides of the hills. 

The streets are in general broader than those of eastern cities, for 
the purpose of accommodating the vast number of pilgrims who 
resort to it. The houses are lofty and of stone; and the numerous 
windows that face the streets give to these quite a European aspect. 
Many of the houses are three stories high. In Mecca it was necessary 
to leave the passages wide for the visitors who crowd here. 

The only public place in the body of the town is the large square 
of the great mosque, which is enlivened during the Hadj (Pilgrimage) 
by a great number of well-stored shops. The streets are all unpaved, 
and in simmer the sand and dust are as great a nuisance as the mud 
. in the rainy season, during which they are scarcely passable after a 

ower. 

Mecca is badly provided with water; there are few cisterns for 
receiving rain, and the well-water is brackish. The famous well of 
Zemzem in the great mosque is indeed copious enough to supply the 
whole town, but the water is not well tasted. The best water is 
brought an aqueduct from the vicinity of Arafat, six or seven hours 
distant. There ate two places in the interior of the city where the 
aqueduct runs above ground, and in these parts it is let off into small 
channels or fountains, at which some slaves of the Sherif are stationed 
to exact a toll from persons who fill their water-skins, 

All the houses in Mecea except those of the principal and richest 
inhabitants are constructed for the atcommodation of lodgers, and 
divided into numerous apartments, each consisting of a 
sitting-room and a small kitchen. Except four or five houses belonging 
to the Sherif, two ‘ medresa,’ or ¢olleges, and the mosque, Mecca has 
no public edifices of any importance. 

The mosque, called Beitullah (God’s House), or El Haram, is only 
remarkable for the Kaaba, or Holy House, which it incloses. The 
Kaaba stands in an oblong square, surrounded by colonnades; on the 
east there are four rows of pillars, and on the other sides only three. 
The pillars are united by pointed arches, every four of which support a 


small dotie, plastered and whitened on the outside. The number of 
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these domes is 152, and that of the pillars is variously stated at 450 
and 500. These columns are from one foot and a half to one foot and 
three quarters in diameter, and above twenty feet in height, but 
otherwise there is little regularity in them. No two capitals or bases 
are exactly alike. The capitals are of coarse Saracenic workmanship, 
and some, which had served for other buildings, have, by the ignorance 
of the workmen, been placed upside down upon the shafts. 

Seven paved causeways lead from the colonnades towards the 
Kaaba, in the centre. The whole area of the mosque is upon a lower 
level than any of the streets surrounding it. There is a descent of 
eight or ten steps from the gates on the north side into the platform 
of the colonnade, and of three or four steps from the gates on the 
south side. ; 

Towards the middle of this area stands the Kaaba, which, according 
to the belief of the Mohammedans, was constructed in heaven 2000 
years before the creation of the world, and Adam, the first believer, 
erected the Kaaba upon earth on its present site, which is exactly 
below the spot which it occupied in heaven. It is an oblong massive 
structure, eighteen paces in length, fourteen in breadth, and from thirty- 
five to forty feet in height. It is constructed of the gray Mecca stone, 
in large blocks of different sizes, joined together in a very rough 
manner and with bad cement. It stands upon a base two feet in height, 
which presents a sharp inclined plane. As the roof is flat, it has at a 
distance the a of a perfect cube. The only door which leads 
into it is opened only two or three times in the year: this door is on 
the north side, and about seven feet above the ground: it is entered 
by wooden steps. At the north-eastern corner of the Kaaba, near the 
door, is the famous Black Stone, which every pilgrim kisses; it forms 
a part of the sharp angle of the building, and is four or five feet above 
the ground. It is an irregular oval, about seven inches in diameter, 
with an undulating surface, and seems to be a piece of basaltic lava. 
The four sides of the Kaaba are covered with a black silk stuff, 

down and leaving the roof bare. This covering is renewed 
annually at the time of the hadj, and is brought from Cairo, where it 
is made at the expense of the Turkish sultan. An opening is left for 
the black stone. The Kaaba remains without a cover for fifteen days 
before the new one is put on. The black colour of the covering spread 
* over a large cube in the midst of a vast square, gives to the Kaaba, at 
first sight, a very singular and imposing appearance. As it is fastened 
slightly, the least breeze causes it to move with a slow undulation, 
which is hailed by the assembled congregation asa sign of the presence 
of the guardian angels, whose wings by their motion are supposed to 
uce the waving of the covering. Reveniey thousand angels have 
the Kaaba in their holy care, and are ordered to transport it to Paradise 
when the trumpet of the last judgment shall be sounded. 

There are several other buildings within the area of the mosque, 
mostly appropriated to reading prayers, preaching, or the performance 
of devotions. The Zemzem, or Holy Well, is supposed to be the 
spring found in the wilderness by Hagar at the moment when Ishmael 
was dying of thirst. It seems probable that the town of Mecca owes 
its origin to this well ; for many miles round no sweet water is found, 
nor is there in any part of the adjacent country so copious a supply. 
It is inclosed by a square building of massive construction, with an 
entrance to the north opening into the room which contains the well. 
This room is beautifully ornamented with marbles of different colours; 
and adjoining to it, but having a separate door, is a small room with 
a stone reservoir, which is always full of Zemzem water; this the 
hadjis get to drink by passing their hand with a cup through an iron- 
grated opening, which serves as a window, into the reservoir without 
entering the room, From before dawn till near midnight the well- 
room is constantly filled with visitors. It is considered a miracle 
that the water of this well never diminishes notwithstanding the 
— draught from it. The water is supplied by a subterraneous 
rivulet. 

The inhabitants of Mecca, with few exceptions, are Arabians. They 
have two kinds of employment, trade and the service of the Beitullah, 
During the hadj Mecca becomes one of the largest fairs in the East. 
and certainly the most interesting, from the variety of nations which 
frequent it. The merchants of the place make large profits during 
this time by their merchandise. They have also a considerable trade 
with the Beduins, and with other parts of Arabia. India goods, drugs, 
articles of dress, and corn, are the chief articles of trade. The 
profit however is derived from supplying food for 60,000 hadjis, or 
pilgrims, and 20,000 camels. The only articles of manufacture are 
some pottery and beads; there are a few dyeing-houses in the city. 

Mecca is governed by a Sherif, who is chosen from one of the tribes 
of Sherif, or descendants of the Prophet, settled in the Hedjaz; they 
Were once numerous, but are now reduced to a few families of Mecca. 
Although he obtains his station by the choice of the Sherif families, 
or by force, he holds his authority from the Turkish sultan. [Arasia, 
= i, cols, 413, 414.) Only Mussulmans are allowed to enter 

ecca, 

Near Mecca is a hill called Arafat, on which, according to the belief 
of the Mohammedans, Adam, conducted by the angel Gabriel, met 
Eve, after they had been separated for 200 years, in consequence of 
their disobedience, and banishment from Paradise. It is the scene of 
an annual procession of the Mohammedans, at which certain prescribed 
ceremonies are performed; and no pilgrim, although he may have 


visited all the holy places of Mecca, is entitled to the name of ‘hadji’ 
unless he has been present on this occasion, ~ 

(Burckhardt, Zravels ; Ali Bey, ereree) 

MECHELEN, MECHLIN, or MALINES, a large well-built town 
in the province of Antwerp, is situated on the Dyle, in 51° 2’ N. lat., 
4° 29’ E. long., in a fertile plain, at the intersection of four railroads 
leading to Antwerp, Ghent, Brussels, and Lidge, respectively distant 
27, 35, 12, and 59 miles. The streets are wide, well paved, and kept 
remarkably clean. The large square, called La Place d’Armes, and 
the market-place, are in particular deserving of mention. The cathe- 
dral, dedicated to St. Rombaud, is the most remarkable bui in the 
town. Its tower is 348 feet high, and contains a fine peal of bells: 
the nave was finished in 1437, the choir in 1451. The pulpit, repre- 
senting the Conversion of St. Paul, and the Crucifixion by Vandyke, 
are the great ornaments of the interior. The sid are adorned 
with numerous pictures. The organ is remarkable for its rich and full 
body of tone. Among the other churches of Malines are those of St.- 
Jean, which contains Adoration of the Magi by Rubens; and the 
elegant gothic church of Notre-Dame, in which is the ‘ Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes,’ also by Rubens. The other principal buildings 


are—the arsenal, which contains a cannon-foundry ; the town-house 4 


the archiepiscopal palace; and the church of the Jesuits. | 

contains a omar an academy of painting, a society of fine 

and a large building which serves as an asylum for 800 widows 
aged women. oy 

It appears that as early as the 5th century Mechelen was the capital 
of a lordship, which was afterwards given in 754 by big “a to one of 
his relatives. It was subsequently destroyed the Normans, and 
rebuilt in the year 890. In 910 it was ceded by France to the Bishop 
of Liége. At this time it occupied only the left bank of the but 
was extended on the other side of the river in 970. Mech was 
sacked by the Spaniards in 1572, and by the army of the Prince of 
Orange in 1578. It was taken in 1706 by the Duke of Mar : 
and by the French in 1746, but was restored at the of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, In 1792 it was again taken by the Wren, wig in 1804 
destroyed its fortifications. x 

Malines is the seat of an archbishop, who is primate of Belgium, 
and has for his suffragans the bishops of Namur, Tournay, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Tréves, Ghent, Bruges, Lidge, and Mayence. 

echelen carries on some trade by means of vessels of considerable 
burden which ascend the Schelde and the Dyle at high-water, the 
influence of the tide being felt a few miles above this town. The 
principal articles of commerce are—corn, oil, hemp, flax, and hops. 
The lace-manufacture of Mechelen, once of great importance, has 
greatly fallen off. The lace made here now is coarser and much less 
valuable than that made at Brussels. The railway terminus for the 
four lines above alluded to is about a quarter of a mile north of the 
town. It was originally intended to have the terminus in the middle 
of the town, but this project was successfully resisted by the autho- 
rities and the townsfolk. ‘I'he consequence is, that of the millions who 
pass through the terminus yearly a very small number enters the 
picturesque old city, and fewer still stop in it; and Mechelen has 
begun to have a deserted aspect, There are manufactories of hats, 
shawls, coarse woollens, and paper; cotton-mills, dye-houses, breweries, 
distilleries; and tanneries. 

MECKLENBURG, a county in North Germany, lying between 
58° 8’ and 54° 2’ N, lat., 10° 40’ and 13° 45’ E. rpm tener tas the 
grand-duchies of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and 
the principality of Ratzeburg, is bounded N. by the Baltic, E. by 
Prussia, 8, by Prussia and Hanover, and W. by Lauenburg and 
Liibeck. The whole area is 5588 square miles, and the population in 
1848 amounted to 642,391. 

Surface, &c.—The surface of the country, being a part of the low- 
land of Northern Germany, may be described generally as a plain, 
There is a ridge or chain of hills, which, commencing in the Silesian 
Mountains, traverses the country, and extends in a north-west direction 
into Holstein. On both sides of this ridge there is some heath, moor, 
and sand, but a great portion of the land is fertile, and in parts 
covered =“ pence forests. The soil J Ba ney and 
heavy, y of a middling quality, and partly san: enburg- 
Sctreeoin there are 62 lakes at least one mile and a quarter long, 
besides many smaller ones, Lake Miiritz, which is the largest, is 
18 miles long and 8 miles broad. In Mecklenburg-Strelitz the county 
of S alone contains 53 lakes at least one mile and a quarter 
long: the largest is the Tollen Lake, 74 miles long. Some of the 
rivers fall into the Baltic, and others into the Elbe. Of the former 
the principal are the Trave, Stekenitz, Recknitz, Peene, Warnow, and 
Stuhr ; the Warnow is one of the chief rivers: the length of its course 
is about 100 miles, At Rostock it suddenly expands to a breadth of 
2400 feet, and falls into the sea at Warnemiinde. The Elbe washes 
the frontier only at two places, near Dénitz and Boitzenburg, which 
lie on its banks. The rivers that fall into the Elbe are the Elde, which 
has a course of above 100 miles, and the Havel. The Peene and the 
Havel have their sources in Mecklenburg. ‘The coast of the Baltic, 
which is but little indented, is generally steep, and high above the 
sea; and where it is lower, the country is protected from the incur- 
sions of the sea by sand-hills, Though Mecklenburg, on the whole, - 
is not a picturesque country, there are some spots of very pleasing 


— 
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appearance about many of the lakes, especially Lake Malchin, and 
near the sea-coast. The climate is healthy; but the weather is variable 
and frequently foggy, and the winter often very cold. 

Natural Productions—Agriculture is the chief employment of the 
inhabitants. Wheat, rye, barley, oil, seeds, oats, peas, and vetches are 
very abundant; the wheat is grown for exportation. The forests 

oak, beech, and fir-timber of excellent quality. The horses 

are light and active, show a good deal of blood, and are superior 
ly speaking to those met with in the rest of North Germany. 

e and sheep are numerous, and the quantity of butter 

made and the wool sold is very considerable. ‘The wool fairs are held 


mines of any kind are worked. . 
Trade and Manufactwres.—The manufactures are inconsiderable, 


amounted to $251,174 thalers, the expenditure to 3,439,564 thalers 
in 1852-3. 

The southern part of Mecklenburg is traversed by the Berlin and 
Hamburg railway, from the Hagenow station on which a line 71 miles 
in runs north-eastward through Schwerin and Biitzow to 

with branches to Giistrow and Wismar. 

Religion and Education.—The inhabitants in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
who are of Vandal and Slavonic origin, profess the Lutheran religion, 
with the exception of 687 Catholics, 181 Calvinists, and 3232 Jews; 
and in Mecklenburg-Strelitz about 800 Jews and 50 Catholics, The 
sovereigns are the heads of the Lutheran Church. There is a university 
at Rostock with faculties of Lutheran theology, law, medicine, and 
philosophy, 37. professors, and about 105 students, There are 
gymnasia for Lutheran pupils in Schwerin, Parchim, Giistrow, Ros- 
tock, Wismar, New-Strelite , Neu-Brandenburg, and Friedland; and 
elementary education has been widely diffused since the reign of 
Frederick Francis. 

The military force of Mecklenburg-Schwerin in time of peace is 
2665 officers and men; in time of war 4572 officers and men. The 

establishment of Mecklenburg-Strelitz amounts to 742 men. 
Their contingents to the army of the Confederation exceed their 
ordinary establishment, that of Mecklenburg-Schwerin being 3580, 
and that of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 718 men. In the fall council 
Schwerin has two votes and Strelitz one; in the select council they 
have together one vote, namely, the 14th. 

Form of Government.—The grand-dukes, assisted by a ministry of 
state, have the whole executive power, but share with the estates the 
legislative power and the right of imposing taxes. The d-dukes 
indeed govern their respective dominions independently of each other, 
but the estates of the two grand-duchies are inseparably united by a 
compact made in 1523, called the Landes-Union. The clergy, formerly 
the first estate, having been excluded after the Reformation, the 
assembly has since consisted of two estates. The first is called the 
equestrian order, which includes all the owners of noble estates 
(whether they are noblemen or not). They have great privileges and 
immunities, and are rich and powerful. There are about 572 land- 
owners who have seats and votes in the assembly, The second estate 
consists of the deputies of the 44 towns. They meet annually at 
Sternberg and hin alternately. In general above 200 members 
attend. The grand-duke alone has the right of introducing such 
measures (‘propositions’) as he deems necessary. The estates may 
accept or reject them; and they may likewise state grievances, and 
petition for remedies. 

Mecklenburg was in ancient times inhabited by the Vandals. On 
their emigrating to the south they were succeeded by Slavonic tribes, 
of whom the most powerful were the Obotriti, to whose prince, 
Heinrich Burewin, son of Pridislaus, Henry the Lion gave his daughter 
Matilda, Pridislaus was declared in 1170 a prince of the empire, and 
was the ancestor of the succeeding sovereigns of Mecklenburg. These 
princes received the ducal title from the emperor Charles IV. in 1340, 
and assumed that of grand-duke on joining the German confederation 
in 1815. The house of Mecklenburg is the oldest reigning family in 
E perhaps in the world, 

IL lenburg-Schwerin is divided into the circles of Mecklenburg, 
Wenden, the principality of Schwerin, Rostock, and the lordship of 
Wismar. It contains an area of 4824 square miles, and had a popu- 
lation of 542,763 in 1852. 

Biitzow, the capital of the principality of Schwerin, is situated on 
the Warnow, 19 miles by railway 8,8.W. from Rostock, and has about 
4000 inhabitants, who manufacture paper and playing-cards. 

Giastrow, capital of Wenden district, and one of the finest towns in 
the grand-duchy, was formerly the residence of the princes, It is 
situated on the bank of the Nebel, 27 miles by railway 8.E, from 


Rostock, and has about 9000 inhabitants. The most remarkable 
buildings are the cathedral, containing some costly monuments of the 
reigning family; and the old palace (now a house of correction), 
described as the finest princely residence of the middle ages in Meck- 
lenburg. Giistrow is a walled town, and a place of some commercial 
importance. There are several breweries, distilleries, and factories in 
the town. 

Rostock, capital of the circle of Rostock, a trading port, and the 
largest town in the grand-duchy, is situated in 54° 5’ N. lat., 12° 20’ 
E. long., on an eminence on the left bank of the river Warnow, 131 miles 
by railway from Hamburg, 187 miles by railway from Berlin, and has 
about 22,000 inhabitants. It is surrounded by old walls, and consists 
of the old, the middle, and the new towns. On the whole the old 
town is most irregular, the middle town the handsomest, and the new 
town the most regularly built. The principal buildings are the arch- 
ducal palace, the university, the court of justice, the town-hall, and 
the churches of St. Mary and St. Peter—the former contains the tomb 
of Grotius, and possesses one of the finest organs in northern Germany ; 
the latter, built in the 12th century, is remarkable for its fine steeple, 
420 feet in height. The university, founded in 1419, has 23 professors, 
and possesses a library of 120,000 volumes rich in Oriental and Spanish 
literature. Rostock is the principal trading port of Mecklenburg, and 
possesses about 150 ships. The chief exports are corn, wool, oil-cake, 
rags, bones, flax, horses, cattle, provisions, &c.: the imports, colonial 
produce, wine, manufactured goods, and bay-salt. The manufactures 
comprise woollen-cloth, chicory, soap, beer, spirits, refined sugar, 
vinegar, chemical products, &. . Between 200 and 300 vessels belong 
to the port, which admits only those of 8 or 9 feet draught; larger 
vessels load and discharge at Warnemiinde, at the mouth of the War- 
now, 9 miles N. from Rostock : 435 vessels cleared from Warnemiinde 
in 1849. 

Schwerin, capital of the grand-duchy and of Mecklenburg district, 
is situated in 53° 45’ N. lat., 11° 30’ E. long., on the western shore of 
the lake Schwerin, 55 miles by railway 8.W. from Rostock, and has 
about 18,000 inhabitants. The town has a striking and important 
appearance when viewed from a distance. It is inclosed by walls 
pierced by seven gates. On a nearer view however it is a long, 
irregular, and plain town, containing a few fine buildings: among 
them are the grand-ducal palace, which is built on an island in the 
lake, and is an old fortified structure, containing a good picture-gallery 
and a museum; a modern building appropriated to state busineas; 
and an old gothic cathedral, 305 feet in length and 135 feet in breadth. 
There are also Lutheran and Catholic churches, a synagogue, and a 
mint. The manufactures, of vinegar, cloth, pottery, and tobacco, are 
not of much importance. 

Wismar, a fortified sea-port on Wallfisch Bay, at the mouth of the 
Stuhr, in 53° 53’ N. lat., 11° 35’ E. long., 22 miles N. from Schwerin, has 
about 12,000 inhabitants. The harbour is not deep, but it is considered 
one of the safest in the Bultic. Wismar possesses from 60 to 70 vessels ; 
the entries into the harbour in 1849 numbered, exclusive of steamers, 
338 ships, ing 16,473 tons; the departures were 343 vessels, | 
carrying 17,631 tons. The harbour is admirably sheltered on all sides; 
the islands of Poel and Wallfisch lie across the entrance, and screen it 
from the northerly winds. The town is tolerably well built, the 
streets are broad and well paved. The principal buildings are 
three gothic churches, a handsome modern town-hall, and a fine lofty 
school-house. The exports consist chiefly of corn; the imports are 
mostly Swedish productions. Fishing, agriculture, and the manu- 
facture of tobacco, sail-cloth, playing-cards, beer, spirits, and linen 
employ a large portion of the population. Wismar was bought by 
Sehwerin in 1803 of the Swedish government for 1,200,000 dollars, 
Wismar was a member of the Hanseatic League. 

Among the other towns of Schwerin are the following :—Parchim, 
situated on the Elbe, 20 miles S.E. from Schwerin, is a walled town 
with about 7000 inhabitants, who manufacture woollen-cloth, tobacco, 
leather, chicory, &c. Ludwigslust, a market-town, and station on the 
Berlin-Hamburg railway, 20 miles S. by E. from Schwerin, has a fine 
palace, in which the grand-duke resided till 1837, a tobacco facto: - 
and about 6000 inhabitants. Boitzenburg, 18 miles by railway 
from Hagenow, stands on the right bank of the Elbe, the Mecklen- 
burg tolls on which river are paid here. The town has ship-building 
docks, a considerable transit trade, and 3300 inhabitants. Dobberan 
a bathing village near the Baltic coast, with a population of 3200, ‘ 

IL Mecklenburg-Strelitz lies east of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and 
has an area of 764 square miles, with a population in 1851 of 99,628, 

Neu-Brandenburg, a pretty circular town, with broad straight streets, 
is built near the ‘Tollen-see; manufactures of woollen-cloth, cards 
paper, and tobacco are carried on. The grand-duke has a palace in 
the town and a country-house in the neighbourhood. There is an 
i wool-fair; and horse-races are held in the vicinity: population, 

000. 

Stargard (called Old Stargard), is a small town with about 1400 
inhabitants, a few miles S. from Neu-Brandenburg. 

Strelitz, capital of the grand-duchy, situated in 53° 21/ N. lat, 
13° 10’ K. long., consists of the old and new towns, which though a 
mile apart form one city. Old Strelitz is the seat of leather, tobacco, 
and pipe manufactures; and four annual fairs are held there. New 
Strelitz, founded in 1733, is built in the form of a star, with eight 
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divergent rays. This town is the residence of the grand-ducal court. 
The most remarkable edifice is the ducal palace, which contains a 
library of 50,000 volumes and a curious collection of German atitiqui- 
ties. The inhabitants chiefly depend for their support on the expendi- 
ture of the court. The united population of the two towns is 9500. 

Ratzeburg, « small principality belonging to Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
and situated between Schwerin, Liibeck, and Lauenburg, has an area 
of 187 square miles, and a population in 1851 of 16,352. It is 
traversed by the river Trave, and is bounded W. by the Lake of 
Ratgeburg, by teins of which timber, corn, pulse, flax, atid cattle are 
sent to Liibeck for Suc. The inhabitants also carry on con- 
siderable fisheries, rg, the chief town, mostly belongs to 
Latienburg, with the exception of the cathedral and the hospital, 
which belong to Strelitz. [Hotsrrers.] It is the seat of the govern- 
ment of the priticipality, tind has a population of 3000. 


MECKRAN, [Betooctistax.] ; 
MEDELLIN. [Estremapvna, Spanish.] 
MEDELPAD. [AxcrrMANNLAND.] 
MEDEMBLIK. [Hortanp.] 


MEDEYAH. [Arcértt.] : 

ME’DIA, a country of atidient Asia. In the time of Strabo it was 
divided into two divisions, Great Media and Media Atropatene. Great 
Media, which is a high table-land, is said by all ancient writers to 
have had a good climate and a fertile soil; an account which is fully 
confirmed by modern travellers. It was separated on the west and 
south-west from the low coutitry watered by the Tigris and Euphrates, 
by & range of mountains known to the ancients under the naine of 

and Parachoatras. It was bounded E. by a desert and the 
Caspian Mountains (the modern Elburz Mountains), N. and N.W. by 
the Cadusii, Atropatene, and the Matieni, thus answering for the most 
part to the modern Irak Ajemi. Atropatene, which corresponds to 
the modern Azerbijan, extended as far north as the Araxes (Aras) ; 
it was much less fertile than Great Media, and does not appear to 
have been included in the Media of Herodotus. It derived its name 
from Atropates, who ssfully opposed the Macedonians, and 
beg an independent monarchy, which continued till the time 
of Stra’ 

The principal town of Great Media was Agbatana, or Ecbatana, the 
sufnmer residence of the Persian kings, [Ecbatana.] South-west of 
Eebatana was Baptana, or Bagistana, now called Baghistan, or Behistun, 
and sometimes Besitt@n, where Semiramis on her march from Babylon 
to Ecbatana is said to have formed a Paradise or great park. On 
the perpendicular face of the rock that skirts the plain is a group of 
_ in low-relief, with long inscriptions in the cuneiform character, 
which relate to Darius, son of Hystaspes, and his victories. These 
inseriptions have been inte: by Colonel Rawlinson, and copies 
with translations are given in the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society,’ 
vol. x. It is situated on the great commercial road which, beginning 
at Ctesiphon, passed through the Median gates of the mountain range 
called , and terminated at Ecbatana. Ih the orth-east of 
Great Media, near the Caspian Gates, was the town of Rhagm, after- 
wards called Europus by the Macedonians, and Arsacia by the 
Parthians, which was founded, or rather colonised by the Macedo- 
nians under Seleucus Nicator. This town, of which the ruins are 
still visible at Rai, is frequently mentioned in the apocryphal book 
of Tobit, as the place where many of the Jews resided, who had been 
carried away captive by Shalmaneser. Near Rhagw was the Nisman 
plain, celebrated for its breed of horses, which were considered in, 
ancient times the best in Asia. (Herod., iii, 106, vii. 40; Arrian, vii. 13; 
Strabo, p. 525; Ammian., xxiii. 6). 2 

The mountainous country in the south-western part of Great Media 
was inhabited by the Mardi, bordering on the north-west of Persis ; 
the Uxii, and Elymmi, east of Susiaha; and the Cossmi, south of 
Great Media. The King of Persia was obliged to pass through the 
country of the latter wheneyer he visited Ecbatana, and could only 
obtain a free by the payment of a considerable sum of money. 
The Cosscei were defeated by Alexander, but they never appear to 
have been completely subdued by the Macedonians, 

The chief town of Atropatene was Gaza, or Gazika, as it is called by 
Ptolemmus, at no great distance from the modérh Tauris, or Taubreez. 
North-west of Gaza was a salt-lake, called Spauta, or Martianus 
(Urmiah, or Urumiyah), In the north-east of Atropatene, near the 
a Sea, were the Kadusii, or Gelw, Whence the modern nae of 
Ghilan ia pro 


bably derived. 
According to Herodotus the Medd were ofiginally divided into six 
Paratacéni, Struchates, Arizanti, Budii, and Magi 


tribesa—the Buam, 
poy? ee A were a ly dalled Arii orig vg vii. 62); yo! 

contain the same root as Ar-tivi ient hame o 
the Persians (Herodot, vii. 61), ene, Se 


Media originally formed part of the Assyrian empire. Its histo: 
as an independent kingdom is given differently by Herodotus nl 
Ctesins (whose account is preserved in Diodorus), 

According to Herodotus there were four kings of Media: 1, Deioces, 
who rei 8.0. 710-657 ; 2, Phraortes, 1.0, 657-635, greatly extended 
the Median empire, subdued the Persians and many other nations, but 
fell in an expedition against the Assyrians of Ninus anal b 3, 
Cyaxares, 8.0. 635-595, completely organised the military force of the 
empire, and extendéd its Boundaries as far weet as the Halys Tn an 


On the do 


expedition against Nineveh, he was defeated by the 
had made an irruption into southern Asia, and was deprived of his 
kingdom for 28 years. After the expulsion of the Soythians, he took 
Nineveh, and subdued the Assyrian empire, with the exception of 
Sey — pg 4, -_ ~ = 595-560, who was dethroned 
y his grandson Cyrus, an uced to a Persian provitice, 
Ctesias makes the Median monarchy commence about B.c. 842, and to 
last 282 years. Xenophon makes a fifth Median king, Cyaxares IL; 
succeed Asty 


kingdom of the Seleucidw, and were subsequently 
PATEDINA, th d hol thi Sane the place 

MED e second holy city of the and 
where their Prophet was buried, is situated in that of Arabia 
which is called El] Hedjaz, or Hedj, about 25° 15’ N. lat; 89° $0’ 
E. long., and about 110 miles from the town of Yenibo on the Red 
Sea, which is the harbour of Medina, 

Medina is built on the elevated plain of Arabia, not far from 
eastern base of the ridge of mountains which divide the table-land 
the lower country between it and the Red Sea. The town stands on the 
lowest part of the plain, where the watercourses unite, which produce 
in the rainy season numerous pools of stagnant water, and render the 
climate unhealthy, Gardens and date-plantations, inters with 
fields, inclose the town on three sides; on the side towatds Mecea the 
rocky nature of the soil renders cultivation impossible. 

The city forms an oval about 2800 paces in circuit, ending ; 
point. The castle is built at the point on a small rocky elevation. The 
whole is inclosed by a thick wall of stone, between 35 and 40 feet 
high, flanked by about 30 towers, and surrounded by a ditch. 
well-built gates lead into thé town. The houses are well built 
stone, and gerierally two stories high. As the stone is of a dark colc 
the streets have a shilce? aspect, and are for the thost Lari Bis | 
often only two or three paces across; a few of the principal streets a 
paved with stone. There are only two large streets which contaiti 
shops. The principal buildings within the city are—the great mosque 
containing the tomb of Mohammed; two fine m or ¢o 
and the castle, standing at the western extremity of the city, h 
is surrounded by strong walls and several high and solid towers, aiid 
contains a deep well of good water. 

aed a. extend ant and south eed F wc “eur and cover moré. 

utid than the city. ey are separa m it by an open space, 
Towards this open space the stburbs have no walls, but on the out- 
side they are inclosed by a wall of infetior size and strength to that of 
the city. Four gates lead through this wall from the suburbs inte 
the open country. The greater part of the suburbs consist of largd 
courtyards with low houses built round them, and separated from 
each other by gardens and plattations: they are weevil the 
lower classes of the town, and all those who are engaged in agriculture, 
The cattle are kept in the midst of the courtyard, where there is @ 
large well, and the only entrance is shut at night. In the western 
portion of the suburbs are re; and well-built streets with houses 
resembling those of the me There are two mosques in the suburbs, 
one of which is called Mesdjed Ali, or the mosque of Ali; the Prophet's 
cousin, 

The town is well supplied with sweet water by a subterrancots 
canal which runs from the village of Koba, about three-quarters of & 
mile distant in a southern direction. In several parts of the towit 
steps are made down to the canal, where the inhabitants supply them: 
selves with water; whith however contains nitre and proieees indi- 
gestion in persotis not accustomed to it. There are also many wélls 
seattered ovet the town; every garden has one, by which it is irti- 
gated ; and when the ground is bored to the depth of twenty-five oF 
thirty feet water is found in plenty. During the rainy season many 
torrents descend from the higher grounds to the lower depres#ion it 
which Medina is built, and part of the city is inundated. This plen- 
tiful supply of water made this site a considerable settlement of Arabs 
long before it became sacred among the Mohathmeédans by the flight, 
residence, and death of the Prophet, to which it owes its namie 
Medina, or Medinet el Neby (the City of the Prophet). 

The mosqite containing the tomb of Mohammed bears; like that of 
Mecca, the name of Haram, on aéeount of its inviolability; but if 
other Mohamthédan countriés it by the name of M d el Ne 
the ‘ a of the Prophet,’ who was its founder. It is : 
towards the eastern extremity of the city, and its dimétisions are 
much smaller than those of the mosque at Mecca, being 160 A separ: 
length, aud 130 paces in breadth; but it is built much i #)< same 
plan, forming an opeti square, with a small veer the centre, 
and surrounded on all sides by colonnades roofed with small domies, 
which are whitewashed on the outside, - 

Near the south-eastern corner of the Mosque #tafids the famous 
tomb, detached from the walls so as to leave it and the 
southern wall a space of about 25 feet, and 15 feet it and 
the eastern wall, The inclosure which protects the tomb from visitors, 
forms an irregular square of about 20 paces, in the midst of the 
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colonnade, several of its pillars being included within it; it is an 
iron railing painted green, about two-thirds of the height of the 
columns. railing is of good workmanship in imitation of filigree, 
and is decorated with open-worked inscriptions in yellow bronze. It 
is of so close a texture that no view can be gained into the interior 
except by several small windows, about 6 inches square, which are 
in the four sides of the railing, about 5 feet above the ground. 
inclosure is entered by four gates, three of which are constantly 
kept shut, and one only is opened every morning and evening to admit 
the eunuchs, whose office it is to clean the floor and light the lamps. 
The inclosure is called El Hedjra. Permission to enter it is granted 
gratis to people of rank, and may be purchased by other people, from 
the principal eunuchs, for about twelve or fifteen dollars; but on 
entering the inclosure nothing more is to be seen than what may be 
observed when peeping in at the windows of the railing. At the 
distance of a few paces from the railing a curtain of rich brocade is 
carried all round, equal in height to the railing. No persons what- 
ever are permitted to enter within the curtain, except the chief 
eunuchs, who take care of it, and who put on during the night the 
new curtain sent from Constantinople, whenever the old one is 
decayed, or when a new sultan ascends the throne. The old curtains 
are sent to Constantinople, and serve to cover the tombs of the sultans 
and princes. 

According to the historians of Medina the curtain covers a square 
building of black stone supported by two pillars, in the interior of 
which are the tombs of Mohammed and his two earliest friends and 
successors, Abu Beker and Omar. These tombs are deep holes, in 
which the coffins are deposited ; that of Mohammed is cased in silver. 
The floor between the curtain and the railings is inlaid with variously 
coloured marble in mosaic; glass lamps are suspended all round the 
curtains, which are lighted every evening and remain ing all 
night. The whole of the inclosure is covered with a fine lofty dome 
rising far above the domes which form the roof of the colonnades, 
and is visible at a great distance from the town. As soon as pilgrims 
to Medina catch sight of it they repeat some prayers. 

Near the curtain, and within the railings, is the tomb of Setna 
Fatme, the daughter of Mohammed and wife of Ali; it consists of a 


ascended neig! ing streets up to the gates, the area of 
the que being at a somewhat higher level, contrary to what is the 
case at About three hours after sunset the gates are shut by 


Medina, like those of Mecca, are not Beduins, 
but strangers, who have come to the place as pilgrims and afterwards 
settled there, or they are descendants of such strangers. Medina is 
not so great a place of commerce as Mecca, and the merchants are 
not so rich, but it has the advantage of having a considerable tract 
around which is fit for cultivation, and there are many wealthy land- 
owners in the town, who let out their possessions to poorer people. 
Wheat and barley are cultivated, but the chief profit arises from the 
ions of date-trees, the fruit of which is held in greater 
estimation than the dates of Egypt. 
(Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia.) 
MEDINA-DEL-CAMPO, and DE RIO SECO, [Leon.] 

MEDITERRANEAN SEA, the name of the sea that washes the 
coasts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, between the Strait of Gibraltar 
on the west and Syria on the east. This sea was anciently called 
The Sea, othe Pree iow ty Sedere The Greeks do not seem to 
have had any general name for the Mediterranean: Herodotus calls it 
* this sea’ (i, 185); and Strabo calls it ‘the sea within the columns,’ 
that is, within the Strait of Gibraltar (121, 491, Casaub,). Mela calls 
the whole sea by the name ‘ our sea’ (nostrum mare), and observes 
that different parts have their several names. Pliny appears to have 
no general name for it. The term Mediterranean is not applied to 
this sea by any classical Latin writer. It was called ‘bahr-roum,’ or 
the'§ea of Rome, by the Arabs. 

The Mediterranean Sea is comprised between the parallels of 30° 15’ 
and 47° N,, and the meridians of 5° 30’ W. and 40° E. The distance 
from Gibraltar to the farthest shore of Syria is about, 2300 miles, and 

narrowest part, between Sicily and Africa, is 79 miles across. The 

z yi the islands, occupies an area of 734,000 

square miles. The surface of country of which it receives the drain- 

age Rg difficult to estimate, but may be assumed to exceed this 
quantity. 

On the coast of Africa the Mediterranean forms a few large bays but 
no inlets of any magnitude. Into the European continent, on the 
other hand, it sends large inlets, connected with each other or with 
the main portion of this sea by narrow straits, Such are the Adriatic, 
which separates Italy from Austria and Turkey, and is joined to the 
Ionian Sea by the Strait of Otranto; the Aigean Sea, or Archipelago, 
stretching northward from Crete, between Greece and Asia Minor, 
embracing the numerous Greek islands, cutting up the mainland on 


each side, with numerous bays, gulfs, inlets, and harbours, and washing 
at its northern extremity the coast of European Turkey; the Sea of 
Marmora, extending nearly east and west, between European Turkey 
and Asia Minor, from the Strait of the Hellespont, or Dardanelles, 
which connects it with the Aigean on the south-west, to the Bosporus, 
or Strait of Constantinople, on the north; the Black Sea, a vast gulf 
which washes Asia Minor on the south, Armenia and Circassia on the 
east, the Crimea and Russia on the north, and European Turkey on the 
west ; the Sea of Azof, which separates the peninsula of the Crimea from 
Russian-Circassia, and is connected with the Black Sea by the Strait 
of Yenikaleh, or Kertsch, the ancient Cimmerian Bosporus; and the 
Siwash More, or Putrid Sea, which indents with its innumerable shallow 
bays and inlets the north-eastern coast of the Crimea and the coast 
of a part of the Russian province of Taurida, being separated from 
the Sea of Azof on the west by an extremely long and remarkably 
narrow tongue of land called Kosa ‘Arabatebaia, To the north of 
the Kosa Arabatskaia is a very narrow strait which forms the only 
communication between the Sea of Azof and the Putrid Sea, West- 
ward the Putrid Sea extends to the isthmus of Perekop, which is 
only 6 miles wide. As all these seas have been noticed in separate 
articles, Apriatic, ARcHIpeLAGO, Azor, Buack Sza, Marmora, &c., 
it remains here to notice the great connected mass of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

The Mediterranean Sea extends in an eastern direction from the 
Strait of Gibraltar which connects it with the Atlantic (5° 30’ W. long.), 
a distance of about 2300 miles; its most eastern part, the harbour of 
Iskenderun, on the coast of Syria, being in about 36°10’ E, long. It 
is divided into tyyp parts by the projection of the Italian peninsula, 
the island of Sicily, and atm on on the north coast of Africa, 
between which and the most western part of Sicily the width of the 
sea is only 79 miles. The coast of Africa eastward from Ceuta to 
Cape Bon is bold and high with few exceptions, and deviates but 
little from a straight line, the indentations being small. The principal 
bays and harbours in this interval are the Bay of Melillah (east of 
which is the low marshy flat at the mouth of the Mulwia), the bays 
Oran, Algier, Bonah (east of which is the bank celebrated for its coral 
fisheries), and 2, 

This part of the of the Mediterranean extends no great 
distance southward, the most southern point being the source of the 
Mulwia, about 32° N.lat, The rivers which are of inconsiderable mag- 
nitude are the Mulwia (ancient Mulucha), near the boundary between 
Marocco and Algérie, the Wady-el-Kebir (ancient Ampsaga), the 
Wady-Serbous, and the Wady- aguian (Bagradas), all of which 
flow from the Atlas Mountains and their eastern continuation through 


Algérie, 

fon Gibraltar the sea gradually trends towards the north-east 
along the south and east coast of Spain, where are the ports of 
Malaga, na, Valencia, and Barcelona, and the Bay of Rosas. 
A little north of the Bay of Rosas the coast runs first north and then 
east, forming the Gulf of Lyon off the south of France, where the: 
coast is for the most part low, and fringed with numerous shallow 
shore-lakes or lagoons, The chief harbours in the Gulf of Lyon are 
Cette and Marseille. Eastward from Marseille the coast is high, the 
lower offsets of the Maritime Alps reaching down tothe shore. In 
one of the indentations of this part of the coast is the French naval 
harbour and station of Toulon, The most northern part of 43 
western division of the Mediterranean is the Gulf of Genoa, which 
bounded to landward by a bold coast formed by the declivities of the 
Ligurian Apennines. From the Gulf of Genoa the coast of I 
takes a direction of south-south-east to the Strait of Messina, whic: 
separates that peninsula from the island of Sicily. The coasts of 
Tuscany, the States of the Church, and a great part of the kingdom 
of Naples are low, marshy, and unhealthy. [Maremme.] The chief 
ports are Leghorn [Livonwno}, Civita Vecchia, and Naples; the prin- 
cipal gulfs are those of Gaéta, Naples, Salerno, Policastro, and Santa 
Eufemia, between which and Sicily are the Lipari Isles, 

The largest rivers that flow into the western division of the Mediter- 
ranean are the Ebro and the Rhdéne. Its basin is bounded by the 
Apennines, the Alps, the Cevennes, the Pyrenees, the Sierra de Oca, 
Sierra de Deza, Sierra de Alcaraz, Sierra Segura, the Sierra Nevada, 
and Sierra de Ronda. The widest part of the sea is between Genoa 
and Bonah, about 500 miles. In this interval lie the islands of 
Corsica and Sardinia. Between Cette and Algiers the distance is about 
450 miles. Off the coast of Spain lie the Balearic islands. The 
distance between Carthagena in Spain and Oran in Algérie is hardly 
130 miles, Farther west the sea narrows to about 100 miles, In the 
strait itself, which is about 10 miles wide at its narrowest part, are 
the harbour of Tangier on the African side, and the bay and harbour of 
Algeciras west of the rock of Gibraltar. The rocks of Ceuta and 
Gibraltar at the eastern extremity of the Strait are tle ancient Abyla 
and Calpe; these are the Pillars of Hercules, whence the strait was 
named Fretum Herculeum, or Strait of Hercules, The western 
entrance of the Strait is formed by capes Trafalgar and Spartel, In 
the middle of the Strait there is a constant current from the Atlantic 
into the Mediterranean, and a counter current along each of the 
coasts, It is said that there is an undercurrent into the Atlantic 
through the Strait. The length of the western part of the Mediter- 
ranean from Cape Spartel to Cape Bon is about 1400 miles, 
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The length of the eastern division of the Mediterranean from Cape 
Bon to the harbour of Iskenderun on the coast of Syria is about 1300 
miles, Its width between the Gulfs of Taranto and Sidra is about 550 
miles ; between Cape Matapan and the coast of Cyrenaica 230 miles; 
and between and Aria Minor on the meridian of Alexandria 350 
miles. At Cape Bon (37° 4‘ 20’ N. lat., 10° 53’ 35” E. long.) the Mediter- 
ranean suddenly falls offto the southward, along the eastern shore of 
Tunis, for more than 3 degrees of latitude, to the bottom of the Gulf of 
Khabs (the ancient Syrtis Minor). The coast of Tunis is partly high, 
and in parts skirted by wide uncultivated plains; to the west of the 
Gulf of Khabs a little way inland is the great salt lake Al Sibkah, 
which lies on the northern edge of the Great Desert of Sahara. There 
are several islands along this coast—Pantellaria belonging to Sicily }, 
the Karkenah group (Ramlah, Gerbabh, and others), low islands covered 
with date-trees, and seated on a bank frequented by shoals of tunny 
fish; and in the south of the Gulf of Khabs Jerbah, the ancient 
Meninx, a flat fertile island, abounding in palm, olive, carob, and 
date trees. On the north side of the island is a pyramid constructed 
with the skulls of the Spaniards who fell here in 1588 in battle with 
the Turks. Sr sd 

To the east of the island of Jerbah, the coast of Tripoli trends 
sonthward gradually to between 15° and 16° E. long., where it again 
falls off rapidly, forming the Gulf of Sydra (the ancient Syrtis Major), 
which extends eastward as far as 20° E. long., and its most southern 
point is on the parallel of 30° 20’ N. The part of the continent 
of Africa which forms the coast of this, the most southern part of 
the Mediterranean, consists of a narrow strip of habitable land, 
hemmed in between the sea and the Great Desert; and at one part 
traversed by 19° E. long., the sand of the desert actually forms for 
some short distance the shore of the sea, Eastward of this point 
lies the fine hilly and wooded region of Crrenaica, which presents a 
high coast and trends rapidly to northward to the east of the Gulf of 
Sydra till it nearly reaches the parallel of 38° N. The coast then 
declines again gradually southward along the shore of Tripoli and 
Egypt, Arab’s Gulf, west of Alexandria, reaching the parallel of 
30° 50’ N. lat. The Egyptian coast is low but diversified by the har- 
bours of Alexandria, the Bay of Aboukir, and the mouths of the 
Nile, beyond which the Syrian Desert approaches the shore. In all 
this creat interval, from Cape Bon to the borders of Palestine, there 
is not a single river of any magnitude except the Nile, and the basin 
of the sea comprises merely the narrow strip of hilly land that 
separates it from the Desert till it reaches the great river of Egypt, 
which links with the Mediterranean countries all Egypt, Nubia, a 
great part of Abyssinia, Sevnaar, Kordofan, and other unexplored 
regions of central Africa, Tripoli and Alexandria are the most im- 
portant towns on this part of the coast. ‘The isthmus that connects 
Africa with Asia from the head of the Red Sea at Suez to the old 
Pelusian mouth of the Nile, is only 65 miles across. According to a 
survey, made in 1853, the surface of the Mediterranean, at the point 
just named, was one metre (3 feet 34 inches) lower than the surface of 
the Red Sea in the Gulf of Suez. 

The sea that washes the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor, is called 
the Levant. The Syrian coast runs nearly due north, being for the 
most part bold, rocky, and extremely ill provided with harbours or 
sheltered anchorages. The Bay of Acrg, north of Mount Canmet, 
(the most remarkable headland on the coast), and Berrovt, are the 
principal places of trade; between them, on their ancient sites, are 
Tyre (Sur) and Sidon (Saida), once famous for their commerce, 
colonies, and manufactures, now mere villages. / 

Yafa, or Joppa, is still the port of landing for pilgrims to Jerusalem. , 
The rocky island of Ruad, the ancient Aradus, 2 miles off the coast 
of Phoonicia, was in ancient times covered with a city, founded by a 
colony from Sidon. It became a busy, industrious, and wealthy hive. 
There are some remains of its ancient structures still. The city was 
supplied with water from a submarine spring, which still supplies the 
fishing village that occupies the site, 

The basin of the Mediterranean extends no great way from the 
Syrian coast. Jerusalem stands on the watershed between this sea 
and the Dead Sea. The high lands of Judea, Samaria, and Galilee form 
the boundary, which in Upper Galilee, a little south of the latitude of 
Tyre, approaches within a few miles of the coast, but again takes a 
north-north-east direction, so as to inclose the region of Covle Syria, 
watered by the Nahr-cl-Litany, the ancient Leontes, which enters the 
Mediterranean a little north of Tyre; and the Nahr-el-Asy (Orontes), 
which flowing northward, and passing Antioch, enters the sea a few 
miles south of Ras-el-Khanzir. 

On the east and north of the Bay of Iskenderun there is only a 
narrow strip between the Jawur-Dagh and Durdun-Dagh, the ancient 
Amanvs Mountains, belonging to the basin of the Mediterranean. 
The Gulf of Iskenderun extends in a north-eastern direction for 
about 50 miles between the Cape of Khanzir in Syria and Cape Kara- 
Tash in the south-east of Asia Minor. The harbour of Iskenderun, 
on the east side of the Gulf, has some trade in the imports and 
exports of Aleppo and Antioch. The Jihun falls into the west side of 
the gulf, at the Sper! of the Durdun-Dagh, and drains the south- 
western angle of Asia Minor. The Jihun in ancient times was called 
Pyramus, which entered the sea to the west of Cape Kara-Tash, The 
coast here, and for a long distance westward as far as the mouth of the 
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Tarsus River, is low and alluvial. About 70 miles 8.W. from Ras-el- 
Khanzir lies the island of Cyrnvs. Across this alluvial plain another 
considerable river—the Sihun, which has its source in the highlands 
on the left bank of the Kizil-Ismak, near 39° N. lat., flows into the 
sea between the Jihun and the Tersus-Chai, or river of Tarsus. 

To the west of the Tersus-Chai the Taurus Mountains and their 
southern offshoots come close down to the coast, which is bold, rocky, 
and precipitous, but covered with luxuriant timber, Between the 
gulfs of Adalia and Makri there is a vast projection formed by 
another mountain mass from the Taurus, In all this coast of Asia 
Minor, from the Gulf of Iskenderun to the Yedi Burun, or Seven 
Capes, there are no harbours; but to the westward of the Seven 
Capes the coast of Asia Minor, both on the south and on the west 
along the /2gean, is cut up by innumerable bays, harbours, and inlets, 
forming countless islands, peninsulas, capes, and headlands. Off the 
south-west of Asia Minor lie the islands of Rhodes and Crete, 

Crete, Scarpantos, and Rhodes form the natural boundary of the 
Zgean on the south. North-west of Crete lie the island of Cer 
(the ancient oS rere and the Morea. The Morea on 
presents a bold high coast, indented however with many fine bays, 
studded with islands, and forming good harbours. On the east coast 
are the Gulf of A®gina (Saronic Gulf) containing the islands of Agina 
and Salamis, and the Gulf of Nauplia (Argolic Gulf). On the south 
coast, between Cape Matapan and Cape Malea, is the Gulf of Kolo- 
kythi (Laconian Gulf); and west of the high Maniote on, Which 
ends in Cape Matapan, is the Gulf of Koroni (Messenian ), bounded 
on the west by Cape Gallo. On the west side of the Morea are the Bay 
of Navarino, sheltered by the Island of Sphagia, the ancient Sphacteria; 
farther north the Gulf of Arcadia (Cyparissian Gulf), off which lie the 
Strophades Islands; and the gulfs of Patras and Lepanto (Corinthian 
Gulf), which separate the Morea from the rest of Greece, 

The part of the Mediterranean that lies between Greece, Italy, 
and Sicily was anciently called the Ionian Sea, which is joined to the 
Adriatic by the Strait of Otranto. In its eastern parts, along the 
coast of Greece, are the islands which form the Septinsular Republic of 
the Ionian Islands, under the protection of Great Britain. The prin- 
cipal bay on the east side of this sea is the Gulf of Arta, the ancient 
Ambracian Gulf, which formed part of the boundary between 
and Epirus, as it now does between Greece and Turkey in Europe. 
On the Italian side, which presents numerous headlands, but has in 
parts a low coast, are the gulfs of Taranto and Squillace. The prin- 
cipal harbour on this coast is that of Taranto, the ancient Tarentum, 
Along the east of Sicily the offshoots of AZtna form a bold coast; but 
south of Altna there are many small sheltered bays, the principal of 
which form the harbours of Catania and Syracuse. About sixty miles 
south of Sicily is the island of Malta, which belongs to Great Britain, 
and is considered the key of the Mediterranean. Nearly due east of 
Cape Bon, and traversed by 12° E. long., is the island of Pantellaria, 
the ancient C ia, which is wholly of volcanic origin. 

The navigation of the Mediterranean must no doubt be of very early 
date. The story of Minos pear J pirates (Thucyd., i. 4) takes for 
granted the fact that there must have been merchant vessels 
something worth stealing from the earliest recorded period. If with 
Strabo we take for granted the accuracy of Homer's descriptions, it by 
no means follows that the Greeks knew everything that could haye 
been known to every other nation at that time; and the stories told 
of the jealousy with which the Phoonicians and inians guarded 
their discoveries prove at least that geographical knowledge was not 
common property ; and with regard to these very nations, the know- 
ledge which the Greeks could have had of them, among other barba- 
rians, must have been inferior to that which we possess in the minute 
accuracy of the Scriptures alone, The foundation of Utica 180 years 
before Carthage proves a regular communication between this place 
and Syria at a distance of upwards of 1300 miles; and we may con- 
clude that occasional voyages of these enterprising people had sey 
extended the bounds of knowledge far beyond these limits. 

The Mediterranean was divided by Strabo into three basins; the 
first comprised the sea between the Columns of Hercules and Sicily ; 
the second, between Sicily and Rhodes; and the third, between Rhodes 
and the shores = ha . lol of latitude of 864 - 4 

Strabo supposed that the parallel of latitude of 364° passed 
the Sacred Socmintery (Cape St. Vincent), between the Pillars of 
Hercules (or Gibraltar and ae dividing this part of the Mediter- 
ranean in the middle of its breadth, which was believed by navigators 
to be 5000 stadia, or 429 nautical miles from the Gulf of Lyon to 
the shore of Africa, which is very near the truth, The sea here 
however lies altogether to the north of this parallel; and hence, 
as the configuration of the European shores seems to have been 
tolerably good, the coast of Africa must have been proportionally 
distorted. This parallel was carried through the straits of Sicily, 
Rhodes, and the Gulf of Issus, now the Gulf of Iskenderun. 

In consequence of the above supposition, he placed Marseille to the 
southward instead of the northward of Byzantium. He supposed 
Sardinia and Corsica to lie north-west and south-east instead of north 
and south, and made the distance of Sardinia from the coast of Africa 
2400 stadia, or 205 miles, instead of 100 miles, the true distance. 
From the Columns of Hercules to the Strait of Sicily he considers to 
be 12,000 stadia, or 1028 miles, 
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From Cape Passaro (Pachynum) to the west extremity of Crete he 
considered 4500 stadia, or 386 miles; it measures 400 miles; and he 
supposed the length of Crete 2000 stadia, or 171 miles, the true 
length being 140 miles. He supposed that a line drawn through 
Byzantium, the middle of the Propontis, the Hellespont, and along 
the capes of the coast of Asia Minor, would coincide with the 
meridian : this error placed Byzantium too far to the north, and not 
From Alexandria to the east end of Crete he 
considered 3000 stadia, or 257 miles: it measures about 290 miles. 


pa the trath, being 1° 9’, and Alexandria, the most erroneous, 6° 40’, 

On the shores of this sea have been transacted the most important 
events in the history of mankind, and its character seems to mark it 
as the theatre best adapted to the complete and rapid civilisation of 
the race, From the great diversity of soil and productions, under a 
varied and favourable climate, the colonists, from whatever points 
they first proceeded, would soon acquire those different habits under 
which their several energies and capabilities would be developed. 
The comparative shortness of the distances of the several places, by 


_ rendering navigation easy and pleasant in small and imperfect vessels, 


would, by facilitating intercourse from an early period, tend to diffuse 

and to promote civilisation; while commerce, by beeing ee 

and thus ci ting 

information, would supply the materials for the perfection 

of the arts and sciences. On its shores in ancient times flourished 
the Phoonicians, Jews, Egyptians, inians, Greeks, and Romans, 

This sea is navigated by vessels of no t size. There is a form 

of ©, A pesepent to the larger vessels, called ‘ polacca,’ which has origin- 


ated in the suddenness and frequency of squalls, which often require 
the sail to be instantly taken in : for this p the masts are made 
can slide down without 


managing 
ip on the grand scale which the long and 
boisterous sea-voyages, the rugged and dangerous coasts, and long 
winter nights, force upon the hardier sailors of the northern regions. 
Steamers now ply regularly at all seasons between all the chief sea- 
ports of the Mediterranean. 

The winds have been remarked as peculiarly variable in the Medi- 
terranean, and three or four vessels have often been seen carrying 
The scirocco, or south-east wind 
(called solano on the coast of Spain), has always been noted throughout 
the Mediterranean for its depressing effects upon the animal system. 
It is usuall ST cukar seodet We sky and haze. In winter its 
effects are but slightly perceived. Water-spouts are very common. 
The Adriatic is infested by a northerly wind called Bora, which blows 
for a short time with great violence. The Black Sea has always been 
noted for its stormy character in winter; the west winds blow 
ae with hurricane force. 

} depth of the Mediterranean is without doubt very great, the 
sea being in most places unfathomable; and, unlike many other great 
— of water, soundings are comparatively of limited utility. 

Mediterranean, though poetically termed a ‘tideless sea,’ is not 
strictly, so; since in its latitudinal extent between Venice and the 
Lesser — it experiences a rise and fall of from 5 to 7 feet. Tides 
are also felt, but somewhat i ly, on the sides of the Gibraltar 
current, in the Gulf of Corin go OE) Messina; and 
there is a curious reciprocal motion in the waters in the channel of 
the Euripus, between Greece and Negropont. Strong currents occur, 
especially near Venice and the Faro of Messina. A westerly current 
coast of Karamania. It has been stated that an 
1 along the coasta of Africa and 
Beyrt, but this, we believe, has not been substantiated. 

important source of commerce in the Mediterranean is the 


tunny fishery, especiall: 
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very nutritious. The tunny swims in compact shoals of conical form 
on a very broad base. The sword-fish generally pursues the shoals, 
and is taken by harpooning; its weight sometimes exceeds 2 cwt., its 
flesh resembles veal, and it is more delicate than the tunny. The 
anchovy abounds in most parts of the Mediterranean, and the mullet 
is very plentiful on the Italian coast. Other fish are also very 
abundant. The sponge is a valuable product of the Archipelago. 
Fruits of all kinds, corn, timber, raw silk, cotton, wine, dyestuffs, 
bark, and a vast number of other products enter into the native 
commerce of the Mediterranean. 

MEDMENHAM. [BucKINGHAMSHIRE. | 

MEDOC, [Grronpe.] 

MEDWAY. ENT.] 

MEEN, ST. [Itue-2r-Vitarnz.] 

MEERPOOR. [Hrypustay.] 

MEERUT, the chief town of one of the Regulation Provinces into 
which the sub-presidency of the north-western provinces in Hindustan 
is divided. The town is situated in 28° 57’ N. lat., 77° 45’ E, long., 
88 miles N.E. from the city of Delhi. It is an ancient walled town of 
considerable size, and is one of the military stations of the British 
army. The town contains a British Protestant church, which is 
150 feet long, 84 feet wide, and has a lofty and handsome spire; it 
is of brick, covered with stucco, and whitewashed, and is altogether 
a yer striking building. There is also a British free school. 

MEES, LES. [(Avrss, Haortes.] 

ME’GARIS, one of the political divisions of ancient Greece, was 
separated from Bootia on the north by the range of Mount Cithwron, 
and from Attica on the east and north-east by the high land which 
descends from the north-west boundary of Attica, and terminates on 
the west side of the Bay of Eleusis in two summits, formerly called 
Kerata, or the Horns, and now Kandili. M is was divided from 
the Corinthian territory on the west by the Oneian range of mountains, 
through which there were only two roads from Corinth into Megaris : 
one of these, called the Scironian Pass, which is the steep escarpment 
of the mountains that terminate on the coast of the Saronic Gulf, 
passed by Crommyon, and’ along the side of the escarpment was the 
direct road from Corinth to Athens. This road, on the whole, is still 
in good condition. The other road, following the coast of the Corin- 
thian Gulf, crossed the Geranean Mountains, which belong to the 
Oneian range, and led to Pege, on the Corinthian Gulf, and thence 
into Beotia. 

The area of Megaris is about 720 square miles. (‘ Fasti Hell.,’ ii, 
p. 385.) Megaris is a rugged and mountainous country, and contains 
only one plain of small extent, in which the capital, Megara, was 
situated. The rocks are chiefly, if not entirely, calcareous. The 
country is very deficient in springs. 

Megara, which was about 20 miles from Athens, was built on two 
hills, on the summit of each of which was a citadel, named respectively 
Caria and Alcathous. It was connected with the port of Niswa by 
two walls, which were built by the Athenians when they had possession - 
of Megara, 5.0. 461-445, Pausanias has described at considerable length 
the public buildings which existed in Megara in his time ; but scarcely 
any remains of them can now be traced. In front of the harbour of 
Niscea was a little island called Minoa, which was occupied by the 
Athenians during the Peloponnesian war. (Pausanias, Thucydides, 
Strabo, Procopius; ‘London Geographical Journal,’ vol. viii.) 

The port of Page, or Pegw, on the Corinthian Gulf, was the only 
other p in Megaris of any importance. Tripodiscus, situated on 
the road from Pege to Megara, is mentioned by Thucydides (iv. 70) 
and Strabo (p. 394), and is said by Plutarch (‘ Qu. Gr.,’ xvii, p. 387) 
to have been one of the five hamlets (x@ua) into which Megaris was 
originally divided ; the names of which were—Herea, Pireea, Megara, 
Cynosuria, Tripodiscus. 

According to the traditions preserved by Pausanias, Megara must 
have been a very ancient city. It early became annexed to Attica, and 
was subsequently held by the Dorians and by Corinth. It gained its 
independence of the latter at a period which is uncertain, and rapidly 
rose to wealth and power, attested by the numerous colonies it sent out, 
Among these were—Selymbria, Chalcedon, Byzantium, and Megara 
in Sicily, The Megarians were powerful at sea, where they contended 
with the Athenians, from whom they took Salamis; and it was only 
after a long struggle that Athens regained possession of the island. 
The government was originally in the hands of the great Dorian 
landholders, but they were deprived of their power by Theagenes, who 
put himself at the head of the popular party, and obtained the sove- 
reignty, about B.c, 620. He adorned the city with several public 
buildings. (Paus., i. 40, 41.) Theagenes was at length expelled from 
Megara, and shortly afterwards a most violent struggle arose between 
the aristocratic and democratic parties, of which a vivid picture is 
drawn in the poems of Theognis, a native of Megara, 

For some time after the Persian wars Megara appears to have been 
constantly engaged in war with Corinth, and her enmity to Corinth 
was the occasion of her forming an alliance with Athens, about B.0. 461. 
(Thuc,, i. 103.) . Athenian garrisons were placed in Megara and Pegs ; 
but six years afterwards the Megarians renounced their alliance with 
Athens, and put to death the Athenian garrison at Megara. (Thue., 
i. 114.) In the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war the democratic 
party formed a plan for surrendering the city to Athens, whieh was 
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defeated by the arrival of Brasidas with a Lacedemonian force. We 
read little more of Megara in Grecian history. In n.c, 357 democracy 
was again the established constitution. (Diod., xv. 40.) Megara was 
taken and almost destro’ by Demetrius ; it was also taken by the 
Romans under Metellus (Paus., vii. 15, § 4); it suffered greatly in the 
invasion of Alaric (Procop., ‘ Bell. Vand,’ i. 1); and its ruin was 
completed by the Venetians in 1687. 


Coin of Megaris, British Maseum, Actual size, 
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MEINAN, RIVER. (Stax.] 

MEININGEN. (Saxe-Meruvcen.]} 

MEISSEN, a town in the kingdom of Saxony, is situated in 51° 10’ 
N. lat, 13° 25’ E. long., on the little river Meise or Misi, on and 
between hills on the left bank of the Elbe, over which there isa 
covered bridge, supposed to have been originally built in the 11th 
century ; this bridge was destroyed in 1547, 1757, and in 1813, but 
has since been rebuilt. Meissen is one of the oldest towns in the 
country, having been founded in 922 by king Henry I., as a bulwark 
of his German settlements against the Slavonians. His son, Otho L, 
founded the cathedral and established a bishopric, of which the town 
continued to be the seat till the Reformation. The town is surrounded 
by walls, outside of which are several suburbs. The cathedral, a 
maste: of ancient German architecture, has a tower surmounted 
with a spire 60 feet high, composed of beautiful open-work ; it is rich 
in ancient monuments. Adjoining itis the Princes’ chapel, founded in 
in 1425 by Frederick I., elector of Saxony, of the house of Meissen, 
for the hereditary vault of his family, in which there is a bronze 
monument of the founder. The palace of Albrechtsburg, near the 
cathedral, was —— the common residence of the margraves, bur- 
graves, and bishops of Meissen; but the margraves transferred their 
residence to Dresden in the 13th = The palace was almost 
entirely rebuilt in 1471. Ever since 1710 it has contained the cele- 
brated porcelain manufactory, the productions of which rival or 

those of China and Japan in hardness, durability, beauty of 
form, and painted ornamentation. The former convent of St.-Afra, 
onal rock, which is joined by a stone bridge to the eminence on 
which palace stands, is now converted into a school. There are 
manufactures of leather, hosiery, colours, camels’-hair brushes, &c. ; 
but the chief source of profit is the making of wine. 

MEJERDAH, the ancient Bagradas, a river in northern Africa. 
Its upper course lies within the territories of Algiers; in its middle 
course it forms the boundary-line between that country and Tunis, 
and in its lower course it traverses the northern district of the last- 
mentioned state. A t number of rivers rise in the mountains 
which between 35° and 36° N. lat., 7° and 8° E. long., constitute the 
most eastern of the elevated ranges of Mount Atlas; these unite 
about 35° 80’ N. lat., and form the Wady Serat, or Mellag, the prin- 
cipal branch of the Mejerdah River, which bore in ancient times the 
name of In its course, which is nearly due north, it sepa- 
rates Algiers from Tunis, until it reaches 36° 10’ N. lat., where it is 
joined by the Wady-Hamiz from the west, and takes the name of 
Mejerdah, Up to junction its course exceeds 100 miles, and from 
this point it rans about 60 miles eastward through a hilly country. 
It then turns north-north-east, and continues this course until it fi 
into an inlet of the Bay of Tunis near Cape Farina, after a course of 
more than 260 miles. Near its mouth it passes the ruins of Utica. 
In ancient times its lower course was somewhat different; the river 
fell into the sea between Utica and Carthage, but much nearer the 
latter than it now does. The alluvial deposits of the river have 
caused considerable changes on the coast. [Canrnace.] In any other 
country the Mejerdah would be held to be an inconsiderable river; it 
is however the second river in size of those that enter the Mediter- 


ranean between Cape Bon and the Strait of Gibraltar, being exceeded | M 


in size only by the Mulwia; and yet itis fordable in many places near 
its mouth. The Mejerdah is used to irrigate the fields in the lower 
part of its course, where it flows through a wide and level valley. It 
ee a. hn geo te in spring; the inundations 
are y the and the melting of snow on the moun- 
tains which cursound its upper branches, By 
MEKINEZ. [Manocco 
MEKRAN, or MUKRAN, 
MELAZZO. [Mvrssrwa.] 
MELBOURNE. (Campnincesnine ; Derpysmte.] 
MELBOURNE, the capital of the colony of Victoria, or Port Phillip, 
Australia, is situated on the Yarra-Yarra River, near the head of 
Port Phillip Bay, 600 miles distant from Sydney by the overland 


(Betoocmstay.] 


~ over eng 
years ; it increased y ld in the col 
in 1861, and is now a and important city, the soat of aa enki 


sive commerce. The streets are spacious and laid out with great 
regularity. Melbourne contains several fine buildings, among which 
may be named the cathedral, and several places of worship, including 
ch: for Episcopalians, Independents, byterians, and Wesleyan 
Methodists ; a court-house, the governor's residence, a post-office, a 
custom-house, a jail, the government offices, several i 
hotels, baths, and large commercial establishments. Extensive 
improvements are eerie | including an ample supply of water to 
be brought into the city from a distance of 20 miles. The city 
revenue amounted in 1352 to 16,161/, 198, 5d., being more than 
double that of the p ing year. this revenue the corporation 
the principal in public ts. Melbourne is 


; tls atnb of & badbopele 5 & eonponnie own iahi.e:Riptins iin Sealant 
vernment. 


of the lieutenant-governor ; and the seat of go : 
The gold finding in the colony, which appears to continue with- 
pedi Shoes Cheam Betocie The population of the ity is 
especi m Great Britai nm i 
now about 40,000. Vessels of 200 tons can ascend og etree 
bourne, vessels lie in Hobson’s Bay. Williamstown, the 
low sand-flat at Point. 


the 

terminus, so that passengers and goods may be landed and sent on to 
Melbourne without difficulty. Statistics in reference to 
and commerce of Melbourne will be given more at length in our 
account of the colony of Vicrorta, 

MELCOMBE REGIS. [Wsvrmovru.] 

MELDRUM, or OLD MELDRUM. [AsERDEENSHIRE,} 

MELFI. [Bastnrcara.)} 

MELFORD, [Surroix. 

ELH Hen ot Mri pie 

» & sea-port town i ; , 

situated 11 miles S. from Cape Ras-ud-Dir, or Tres-Foreas, in 35° 8715" 
N. lat., 2° 56’ 2" W. long., and has about 3000 inhabitants. The 
town stands on a peninsula about 40 feet above the sea, and united to. 
the mainland by a rocky isthmus. Melilla is one of the Spanish 
presidios on this coast. It is impregnable on the land side, and towards 
the sea it is defended pall pees Naar nee weyers 14 
magazines and cisterns, and vi can enter the harbour. 
presidios of Pefon-de-Velez and Aluzemas, or Alhucemas, two . 
fortified rocky islands between Cape Tres-Forcas and Ceuta, are 
under the governor of Melilla. The Spanish garrison of Melilla 
numbers about 1000. The rest of the i itants are for 
part convicts and exiles. Melilla is said to derive its name from th 
Spanish word for honey, which is gathered of superior quality on the 
mountain slopes along this coast. 4 

MELINDA, a sea-port situated on the eastern shores of 
near 4° S, lat., 40 E. long. In his first voyage, Vasco de Gama sailed 
along the eastern coast of Africa as far north as this place, where he 
got a pilot from the king to conduct his vessel to India, 
describes the town as situated on a plain near the sea-shore, 5 
with ere and consisting of houses neatly built of hewn 
with rooms and painted ceilings. It was at that ti 
evidently a place of some importance. In 1605 the Portuguese 

ion of Melinda; and about 23 years later of Mombas 

which lies a short distance to the south; and as the harbo: 
latter is much superior Melinda began to decline. It was 
the Portuguese about the beginning of the last century by 
who in their turn were supplanted by the Galla, a tte 
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which has carried its conquests from the southern 
Abyssinian Alps as far south as Melinda. On the site of the 
the ruins of P. wese churches and other buildings. 

MELITENE. tm ne 

MELKSHAM, Wiltshire, a market-town and the seat of a 
Law Union in the parish of Melksham, is situated in 51° 22’ N. | 
2° 8’ W. long., distant 7 miles W. by N. from Devizes, 96 miles 
by S. from London by road, and 100 miles by the 
railway. The population of the town of Melksham in 1851 was 
elksham Poor-Law Union contains six parishes and 
an area of 16,238 acres, and a population in 1851 of 18,614. 

At the time of the Donating, 
been a place of some consequence. It afterwards 
revived by the introduction of the cloth manufacture. Some : 
since mineral waters were discovered in the neighbourhood 
town ; and hot and cold baths were established, and houses 
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a suburb called ‘the city.” The houses, which are 
neat appearance, and the town is lighted with gas, 
drained. A spacious cheese-market, mark 

the Grecian style were erected in 1847 by a joint-stock 
church is chiefly of the perpendicular style, with some Norman 

In 1845 the tower was retnoved from the centre to the west end. 
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improvement society, and a savings bank. The principal manufacture 
is that of broadcloth and kerseymere ; rope-making is also carried on, 
flat-rope being largely made. Extensive flour-mills are on the river 
Avon. The mark y is Tuesday; a fair is held on July 27th for 
horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs, Petty-sessions and a county court 
are held. 


MELOS. pened 

MELR ae banay peel 

MELSUNGEN. [Hessz-CassEt.] 

MELTON MOWERAY, Leicestershire, a market-town and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union in the parish of Melton Mowbray, is situated 
in a valley on the river Eye, or Wreak, in 52° 46’ N. lat. 0° 53’ 
W. long., distant 16 miles N.E. from Leicester, 105 miles N.N.W. 
from London by road, and 1174 miles by the Great Northern and 
oa and Peterboro railways. The population of the town of 

ton Mowbray in 1851 was 4391. The living is a vicarage in the 
archdeaconry of Leicester and diocese of Peterborough. Melton 
Mowbray Poor-Law Union contains 54 parishes and to ips, with 
an area of 93,015 acres, and a ion in 1851 of 20,530. 

Melton is the seat of the well-known Melton Hant. Stables to 
accommodate 500 horses have been provided. Many hunting 
seats are in the immediate neighbourhood. The town is watched, 
lighted, and paved, and the three bridges in and near it are kept in 
repair from trust property called ‘the Town Estate.’ The river is 
navigable to the Soar navigation at Syston. A canal unites Melton 
Mowbray with Oakham in Rutlandshire. The church is large, and 
has a fine tower, partly in the early English style. Independents, 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and Roman Catholics have places 
of worship. Melton Grammar school was closed in 1848. There are 
a National school and a Roman Catholic Free school; a literary 
institute with a museum; @ mechanics institute; and a savings bank. 
The chief manufacture is that of bobbin-net lace. Pork —— 
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was taken by Labienus in his campaign against the Parisii. 
ier times of the French monarchy Melun was a place of 
repeatedly taken by the Northmen and the English. It 
under Henry V. after an obstinate resistance 
tye nye aarp ilomeramabeng pete a 
is built on an island (the site of Melodunum) and on both 
river, the largest quarter standing on a slope on the 
, and the three parts being united by two bridges. It is on 
well-built town; the banks of the river are lined with 
veral new promenades have been formed. The principal 

ware, which is regularly built; the church of St.-Aspais, on the 
Hight bank of the Seine; the chusch of Notre-Dame, on the island ; 
the former monastery of St.-Pare, now the residence of the prefect ; 
the Carmelite convent, now converted into a court-house, a prison, a 
guard-house, and a theatre ; the old monastery of La-Maison-des-Fréres, 
which now serves for a barrack; and the central prison for 
five ents, are the chief structures in the town. The manu- 
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MENAI 8 T. [Anexeszy.] 
MENDE. (Lozétre. 
MENDEFI MOUNTAINS. [Arnrica.] 
MENDEREH, RIVER. [Anarorta. 


erent UPFOLK. | 
NO, CAPE. (Catirorwta. 
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MENDOZA, one of the provinces of the Argentin 
South America, extends between 32° and 35° §. lat., along the eastern 
side of the Andes, for 150 miles from north to south, with a nearly equal 
breadth; and is bounded 8, and S.E. by the province of Buenos 
Ayres, N.E. by that of San Luis, N. by that of San Juan, and W. by 

of The population is variously estimated at from 
35,000 to 45,000, 


The surface of the country is described generally under ArcENTINE 
Conreperation. The western side is mountainous, containing that 
of the chain of the Andes which includes the volcanoes of 

, Ranecagua, and Peteroa, The Andes are here 
frequented roads which lead over the mountain 
oes spallata, Portillo, and Las Datnas. Eastward the mountains 
into hills towards the Mendoza River, east of which are broad 
plains. Within this provinee are the southern part of the Vale of 


Uspallata and the whole of that of Tunuyan. The valleys of Uspal- 
lata and Tunuyan are barren, and nearly uninhabited, The plain 
which stretches from the Andes eastward has a sandy soil and does 
not produce grain, or even grass, without irrigation, but when 
irrigated, it yields abundant crops of wheat, maize, barley, and lucerne ; 
the lucerne may be cut 14 times ina year. The Desaguadero River 
forms the northern boundary-line of the province, and like the 
Mendoza affords remarkable facilities for irrigating the dry land along 
its banks, The confluence of the Desaguadero and the Mendoza forms 
a remarkable chain of lakes called the Guanacache; some distance 
south of which it forms with the San Juan and a portion of the 
Tunuyan rivers, another great lake called the Bevedoro. The main 
portion of Tunuyan now branches off some distance west of this lake, 
and forms a junction many miles south with the Diamente. The 
Tunuyan then receives another important tributary the Chadileuba, 
and soon after expands into another vast inland lake without any 
outlet, called, from the extreme saltness of its waters, the Urrelauquen, 
or Bitter Lake. Rain and dew are very rare in Mendoza, except in 
the southern districts on the banks of the Rio Diamante, which forms 
the southern boundary-line of the province, where the rains are so 
abundant that corn may be raised without artificial irrigation. The 
chief productions of the province are wine and brandy, wheat, maize, 
fruit, tallow, and soap, which are chiefly sent to the provinces farther 
east, Buenos Ayres, San Luis, Cordova, and Santa Fé; with dried 
, raisins, peaches, apples, nuts, and olives, which go mostly to 
Chili, whither also from 300 to 400 mules and a a quantity of 
hides are annually sent. Silver-mines have been worked at Uspallat:, 
and veins of copper are also known to exist, though they have not 
hitherto been opened. Limestone, slates, gypsum, alum, mineral 
pitch, bituminous shales, with traces of coal, have been found all 
along this portion of the cordillera of the Andes; a variety of saline 
deposits, including common and Epsom salts, are also found in the 
rovince. Like the other provinces of the tine Confederation, 
endoza is a federal state, owning little dependence upon the central 
government. The executive power is vested in a governor elected by 
the junta or pieced assembly. 
endoza, the capital of the province and the centre of its commerce, 
is situated at the foot of the ie 2891, feet above the level of the 
Atlantic, in a country irrigated by numerous cuts from the Rio de 
Mendoza, in 32° 53’ 8. lat., 69° 6’ W. long. : population, about 10,000. 
It is a neat and pleasant city ; the houses, a large proportion of which 
are built of mud (adobe), are only one story high, and have porticoes, 
The Alameda, or public walk, is nearly a mile, well ingtahond deat, 
and is considered to be one of the finest in South America, 


climate is and noted for its salubrity. Around the city are 
numerous cultivated vineyards. San Martin, or Villa-Nueva, 
W. of Mendoza, is a thriving place, with some 1500 inhabitants, 
MENEHOULD, ST. E.| 
MENIN, [Fianpers, Wexst.] 


MENLOUGH. [Gatway.] 4 
MENORCA, or MINORCA, is the second in size of the Balearic 
Islands. It is situated in the Mediterranean, off the eastern coast of 
Spain, between 89° 47’ and 40° 21’ N, lat., 3° 50’ and 4° 23’ E. long. 
It lies 24 miles E.N.E. from Mallorca, about 130 miles §.E. 


Ebro, the nearest part of Valencia, and about 190 
territory of Algiers in Africa. The circumference 
is about 62 miles, and the area about 300 square miles. In form it is 
irregular ; being in length 33 miles, and in the broadest part 13 miles. 
The population is about 44,000. 
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Two miles south of Ciudadela is a curious grotto, called La Cava 
Perella, full of stalactites and ites; and in the same vicinity is 
another cavern containing a pool or lake of salt-water. 

The mineral productions of Menorca are limestone, freestone, 
marble of various colours, slate, of which a quarry is worked at Cape 
Mola on the east side of the island, jum, used for cement, and 
potters’-clay. There are a few ieakenkoes, very unproductive, and 
Acree ages Comes “ 

@ spi e is ear, mild, and tem 3 the 
summer is in’ y hot the wat ye the. 2 of the ai A 
which are exceedingly heavy; the winter is often cold, though snow 
and ice are rare, On the whole the climate is less agreeable than 
that of Mallorca; the air is more humid; and the summer heats more 
piper which arises from the comparatively level character of 

e island, 
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The vegetation of Menorca is very similar to that of Mallorca, 
though it is much less abundant, and the trees seldom attain to so 
large a size. Aromatic plants herbs, many with medicinal quali- 
ties, grow in profusion. Wheat, barley, anda little maize are cultivated, 
though not enough for the consumption of the island. Olive-trees 
grow almost without culture ; little oil is made from their fruit, which 
is generally preserved for eating. Vines are plentiful, and produce 
— white and red wine. ned is mer ane, go —— 
mons, pomegranates, apples, pears, and almonds; the melons 
are of superior flavour. ges grow in sheltered spots, but yield 
no fruit, Capers grow spontaneously in all parts of the island. Pax, 
hemp, saffron, and the cotton-tree thrive well, but are little attended 


to. Vegetables are no less abundant than fruit, and consist chiefly of. 


peas, beans, onions, cauliflowers, broccoli, tomatoes, endive, cucumbers, 
and gourds, all excellent in quality. The island is rich in cattle, 
sheep, goats, and pigs; and also in game, as partridges, quails, and 
rabbits ; woodcocks, snipes, and teal are plentiful in winter. Fish, 
especially anchovies, with oysters, lobsters, and other crustacea, 
abound on the coasts, Li swarm, and there are a few venemous 
reptiles, but no beasts of prey. 

The natives are engaged either in agriculture, fishing, or commerce. 
The imports consist of corn, oil, brandy, tobacco, coffee, sugar, spices, 
hardware and ger linen and woollen goods, timber, bis tar, 
and gunpowder, The exports are wines, wool, cheese, salt, honey, 
and wax. The possession of Menorca by the English during the last 
century did much to promote its trade and commerce; but since:the 
coe gs reverted to the Spaniards, trade and commerce have greatly 

Menorca is divided into four terminos, or districts—Ciudadela, 
Mahon, Alhayor, and the united terminos of Ferarias and Mercadal. 
In each is a town of the same name, the capital of the district. 

Ciudadela, formerly the capital of Menorca, is situated on the north- 
west coast, on a small port, shallow and difficult of entrance. The 
city is fortified, and its walls are partly of Moorish, sere of more 
recent construction : its population is above 4000. e streets are 
narrow, crooked, and badly paved ; many of the houses are neat, and 
some handsome, <A cathedral, two parish churches, convents (now 
converted to civil and military p ), an hospital, a barrack, with 
a government-house, are the public buildings. 

Port Mahon, now the capital of Menorca, stands on the south-eastern 
shore of the island, in 39° 52’ N. lat., 4° 21’ E. long., 24 miles from 
Ciudadela, with which it communicates by a carriage-road. Port 
Mahon, the Portus Magonis of the Romans, is said to have been founded 
by and called after Mago, a distinguished inian commander. 
It is Capes genet situated near the bottom of a deep and narrow bay, 
on rocks much elevated above the sea, and in many places undermined 
by the waves. Port Mahon was formerly surrounded with walls, the 
only relic of which is a gateway of Moorish architecture. The streets 
are steep, narrow, crooked, and badly paved; the governor’é house, 
town- hospital, barracks, and other public buildings, are scarcel 
worthy of notice; the private houses are neat and clean, built wi 
taste, but often without regard to comfort, for, many being on the 
English model, they are ill adapted to the sultry climate. Some of 
their roofs are tiled, and some flat-terraced in the oriental style: the 
population in 1845 was 13,102. The harbour of Port Mahon is one 
of the best in the Mediterranean. A large fleet of line-of-battle ships 
may ride within it, in seven or eight fathoms water, perfectly sheltered 
from every wind. Port Mahon alone made the possession of Menorca 
an object of contention among the maritime nations of Europe during 
the past century. In the harbour are four islets: on one 
stands an hospital; on another a quarantine establishment; on a third 
a lazaretto; and on the fourth an arsenal with naval storehouses—all 
erected by the English. 

The other ports of Menorca are—Fornels, a well-sheltered bay, 
capable of holding a fleet ; and Adaya, a small harbour, full of 
rocks and shoals, and only entered by fishing-craft. 

Mercadal, 13 miles N.W. from Port Mahon, has a eee Te of 4000, 
A “Taan and Ferarias, the other district-capitals, are little more than 
villages. 

Menorca is not rich in antiquities. About two miles from Alhayor 
is a rude pyramidical ruin of Druidical character, ascribed to the 
Phoenicians, the earliest colonists of the island; but whether it be 
temple, tomb, or watch-tower, is yet disputed. Punic, Greek, Roman, 

ic, and Arab coins have been found; and also small statues of 
bronze, vases, lamps, urns, &., chiefly of Roman origin. 

In and manners the inhabitants of Menorca resemble those 
¢ agwore. os — fay “mga to their native soil, and to 

eir customs and religion. © same dress languag 
— to oo - _ pone 

aketch of the history of the Balearic Islands i 
article Batzganic lauaspe. ee ea 
(Dameto and Mut, History of the Balearic Kingdom ; 


Armstro 
History of the Inland of Minorca; Laborde, z: 


Itinéraire Descriptif de 


r ; St. Sauveur, Travels through the Balearic and Pithyusian 
Islands ; Dicei io Geographico de Espana.) 
MENS. [Istre] 


MENTZ. [Marnz.] 
MEON, EAST and WEST. (Hamrsutnr.] 


MERIONETHSHIRE, 


MEQUINENZA. [Aracoy.] 
MEQUINEZ., [Marocoo,] 

MER. (Lorr-rt-Cuer.] 

MERC. (Coors. 

MERCIA. GLAND. 

MERDRIGNAC. [COres-pu-Norp.] 
MERE, Wiltshire, a market-town, and 
of Mere, is situated 


the reign of 
brother, Richard, earl of Cornwall and 


built a castle here, the site of which may Mere con- 
sists chiefly of one street on the London and Exeter road. The town 
is lighted with gas. The church, which is on the south side of the 


town, is a handsome building, chiefly of perpendicular character, 
having a western tower, with battlements and pinnacles. Independents 
and Primitive Methodists have chapels, and there are National 
British schools, An —— ee stands in the centre of the 
town. Filax-spinning, silk-throwing, and brick-making employ some 
of the inhabitants,’ A little woollen cloth is made, ‘The market 
is on barge aa there are large fairs on May 17th and Octo- 
ber 10 


and townships, with an area of 48,118 acres, and a population in 1851 . 
ie Besides the parish church, there are in Meriden National . 
schools. . 

MERIONETHSHIRE, a county of North Wales, bounded N, | 
Nea ad “ees and ep oe N.E, by pee a ay 

ontgomeryshire, Cardiganshire, .W. an f 
3 er, an inlet of the Irish Sea. It lies between 52° 31’ 
53° 1’ N. lat., and 3° 12’ and 4° 8’ W. long. The area of the county 
is estimated at 602 square miles, or 385,291 statute acres. The 
population in 1851 was 38,843. ; 

Coast-line—The northern part of the coast is formed by the estuary 
of which the Traeth Mawr and the Traeth Bach are portions. The 
Traeth Mawr (of which a considerable portion, now the Vale of 
Tremadoc, has been recovered from the sea by an extensive embank- 
ment) forms the boundary between Caernarvonshire and Merionethshire. 
The Traeth Bach belongs entirely to Merionethshire : it 
several miles inland, and receives the rivers Fellurhyd, or Bychan, 
and Dwyrhyd. It is dry at low water, except a narrow channel in 4 
the centre. 

From the Traeth Bach the coast runs south about 6 miles past 
Harlech to the little headland on which stands the village of Mochraes, 
or Mochras. From the Traeth Bach to the town of Harlech the 
immediate neighbourhood of the sea is low and marshy. Between 
Harlech and Mochraes it rises into cliffs, It is skirted by sands dry 
at low water, and at some distance out to sea are three sandbanks, 
the ‘Dutch Bank,’ the ‘Pontigal Bank,’ and the ‘Sarn-Badrig’ (St. 


Patrick’s Causeway) or ‘Sarn- h ’ (Ship-breaking 
which runs from the immediate palgtibent of the p Beep pe i 
out to sea in a south-west direction. It is at the ebb in 
tides, and in storms is marked by fearful ers, From Mi 
the coast runs south-south-east 8 miles to the river Maw, at 
mouth of which stands the town of Barmouth, From the Maw the 
coast runs southward 14 miles to the wide wstuary of the Dovey, 
taking a circuit convex to the sea, and ri into 
between the rivers, At the southern extremity 
river Towy, or Disynwy, flows into the sea, The whole extent of 
Merionethshire big! is about 38 ae ial 

Surface, Geology, Mineralogy.—Merionethshire most mountain- 
ous of all the Welsh counties, and contains some of the loftiest , 
in North Wales; there are however ee ros peed 
so abrupt as those of Caernarvonshire, The principal mountain =" 
traverses the county from north-east to south-west, skirting the valleys 
of the Dee, the Wnion, and the Maw. ‘The principal summits of this — 
chain are—Cader n, or Ferwyn, on the border of this county and 


a 


i) 


From this central 
neighbourhood of 
Snowdon. There are no 
brated for its picturesque ter is Cader Idris, It consists of an 
jmmense rocky mass, of rather difficult ascent, on the summit of 


( 
». 
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which is a small plain, with two rocky heads of equal height, one 
looking to the north and the other to the south. The view from its 
summit is extensive: the mountain rises so far above all the 
hills which lie farther east, that the Wrekin in the plain of Shropshire 
is visible from it. Its sides, though mostly destitute of vegetation, 

some variety, from having several small lakes imbedded in the 
eeu of the rock. he rocks themselves are of primitive forma- 

consisting chiefly of different kinds of porphyry. 

vethe Gounihy i aliveab entirely ocerpied with the nate rocks which 

i in North Wales. Along the valley of the Dee, as far u 
as Bala and the valley of the Alwen, a bluish-gray limestone is found, 
which is quarried for lime, the principal manure employed in the 
county. Great quantities of white limestone are quarried and burnt 
for lime near Corwen. This limestone is surrounded on every side 
by primitive argillaceous slate, which occupies the eastern side of the 
county. The slates of this formation are quarried in the neighbour- 
hood of Corwen. In the western ipo of the county the rocks are 
chiefly slaty, forming abrupt’ and rugged mountains of desolate 
appearance, and copper mines are worked near Towyn at the 
mouth of the Disynwy, and copper-mines in the neighbourhood of 


a rm Slates are quarried in the Berwyn Mountains, and at 
estiniog. 
vif phy and Communications.—The principal rivers belonging 


to the county are the Dez, the Maw, and the Dovey, with their respec- 
tive affluents. The Maw, otherwise called Mawddach, rises near the 
centre of the county, and has a southern course of 8 miles to its 
junction with the Lyniauduon, which lies more to the westward, and 
is of about equal length. From the junction of the Lyniauduon the 
Mawddach flows south-south-west 4 miles to the junction of the Wnion 
(12 miles long), which rises close to the source of the Dee, and flows 
along the same valley, but in an opposite direction. Forthe remainder 
of its course, which is about 8 miles south-west, the Maw is a tide 
river; expanding into an estuary in some places a mile wide, and in 
great part dry at low water. The Dovey, or Dyfi, rises just within 
the border of the county, east of the mountain Arran Mowddy, in 
the chain. From its source it flows south-west nearly 30 miles 
through a winding vale into the Bay of Cardigan; receives a number 
of small mountain streams, of which the Tafalog, the Afon, the Dulas, 
and the Cwmeelli are the princi A part of the course of the Dovey 
itself and of the Tafalog, and the whole course of the Afon and the 
Dulas, belong to Montgomeryshire. The lower of the course of 
the Dovey is on the border of Merionethshire, which it separates first 
from Montgomeryshire, and then from Cardiganshire. Near the mouth 
it expands into a wide wstuary, the greater part of which is dry at 
low water. The Dovey is navigable up to ynlleth, 12 miles from 
its mouth. The rises in the Mountains, a little north- 
east of Cader Idris, and flows south-west 16 miles into the sea between 
the Maw and the Dov About 3 miles from its source it ——_ 
into a small lake, Llyn-y-Myngil, which in width nearly fills the 
valley of Tal-y-Llyn, leaving only a narrow road on one side, and 
extends in length about a mile. The Disynwy above its mouth 
expands into an estuary of about a mile wide, but just at the mouth 
is contracted into a narrow channel. The largest of the numer- 
ous lakes in the county is Llyn-Tegid, or Bala Lake. [Bata.] 

The principal roads are those from London by Shrewsbury to Corwen 
and Bangor, to Bala and Caernarvon, and to Dolgelley and Barmouth, 
with branches to Towyn. There is no railway in the county. 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—This county, called by the Welsh Meironydd, 
or Meirionydd, is the only one in Wales that, with the addition merely 
of the word ‘shire,’ retains its ancient designation. Writers are not 

as to the ancient division of the county; the present divisions, 
with their relative situations, are as follows :—Ardwdwy, or Ardudwy, 
north-west ; Edernion, or Edeyrnion, north-east ; imrder, or Estu- 
maner, south; Penllyn, north and north-east; Talybont, or Tal-y-bont, 
and Mowddy, south and south-east. 

There are five ancient market-towns, namely, Bata and DoLcEtiey, 
the assize towns; Harlech, Corwen, and Dinas-y-Mowddy ; and two, 
where markets have been established of late years, namely, Towyn 
and Barmoutn. The places ted in small capitals are described 
under their respective titles, the others we notice here :— 

Dinas-y-Mowddy, in the parish of Mallwydd, 10 miles E. from 
Dolgelley, population of the parish 1201 in 1851, is situated on a shelf 
of rock at the junction of the Cerris with the Dovey.. It consists of 
a few mean cottages. Mallwydd parish church is a spacious edifice; 
there are Dissenting chapels and a Free school. Flannel is made in the 
neighbourhood. The scenery about Mallwydd is very fine; and many 
anglers resort here in the season. 

Harlech, is in the —_— of Llandandwg, near the shore of Cardigan 
Bay, 22 miles N.W. Dolgelley. The population of the parish in 
1851 was 749. A British fortress, called ori Twr Bronwen, and 
at an after period, Caer Collwyn, occupied the site of the present 
castle erected by Edward I. In the civil war of Charles I. the castle 

masters once or twice, but was finally taken by the Parlia- 
Mmentarians under General Mytton, March 1647. Harlech is now little 


_ More than a village, The ruins of the castle are situated on a lofty 


and ipitous rock facing the bay, and rising above an extensive 
once occupied by the sea, Its walls are tolerably perfect ; the 
_ form a square of about 70 yards each way, with a round tower at eac! 


corner, and on each side of the entrance. The church is modern. The 
market has almost fallen into disuse; there are several fairs, chiefly 
for live stock. The county election is held here. 

Towyn, ia pleasantly situated near the coast, between the estuaries 
of the Disynwy and Dovey, 16 miles S.S.W. from Dolgelley. The 
population was 2769 in 1851. The houses are built chiefly of a coarse 
gray stone quarried in the neighbourhood. The town is frequented 
in summer for bathing. The church contains some venerable monu- 
ments; in the churchyard are two rude pillars, one of them 7 feet 
high, adorned with a cross, and bearing an inscription in commemo- 
ration of St. Cadvan. There are a dissenting chapel, and a school 
seis endowed. In a field near the church a medicinal spring has 

inclosed, and two baths have been formed. Some flannels are 
manufactured. Races are held near the town. There is a yearly fair. 
The bathing village and port of Aberdovey on the estuary of the 
Dovey, is in Towyn parish. There are a chapel of ease and Dissenting 
chapels here. Sse quate are worked near Aberdovey, and a consi- 
derable share of the coasting trade is carried on at the port, which is 
a member of A ith. 

The only other places that require notice are Maentwrog and 
Tra ydd. Maentwrog is pleasantly situated near the foot of the 
Vale of Festiniog, 17 miles N. by W. from Dolgelley. The population 
in 1851 was 894. The village contains a neat church, a Methodist 
chapel, and Free schools, During the season the place is much resorted 
to by tourists. Tan-y-Bwlch a very celebrated tourists’ hotel is near 
Maentwrog. In the neighbourhood are extensive slate-quarries. Many 
excellent residences are in the vicinity, Zrawsfynnydd is on the road 
from Festiniog to Dolgelley: population, 1498 in 1851. The village 
consists of neat houses, a church, and a chapel. The mountain scenery 


around is very fine, ; 
ivisi or Ecclesiastical and Legal Purposes.—The county of 
Merioneth is ly in the archdeaconry of Merioneth and diocese of 


Bangor, and partly in the archdeaconry and diocese of St. Asaph. By 
the Poor-Law Commissioners the county is divided into 4 Unions— 
Bala, Corwen, Dolgelley, and Festiniog, containing 48 parishes and 
townships, with a population in 1851 of 51,211. The county is in 
the North Wales circuit; the Lent assizes and the Epiphany and 
Midsummer quarter sessions are held at Bala: the Midsummer assizes 
and the Easter and Michaelmas quarter sessions at Dolgelley, 
where is the county jail. County courts are held at Bala, Corwen, 
and Dolgelley. The county returns one member to the Imperial 
Parliament. 

History, Antiquities, d&c.—In the earliest period of the authentic 
history of the island, Merionethshire was included in the territory of 
the Ordovices, [Brrrannta.] In the Roman division of the island it 
was included in the province of Britannia Secunda. There are several 
traces of Roman works in this county. There are remains of camps 
near Bata. Tommen-y-Mar, ‘the mount within the wall,’ a station, 
of which the ditch and bank, with vestiges of a wall, remain, near 
Festiniog, is supposed to be the Heiri Mons of Richard of Cirencester, 
though Stukeley places it near Bala. Castell Prysor, a hilly fort about 
3 miles E. from Trawsfynydd, is considered by Pennant to have been 
originally Roman. The Dovey River is believed to be the Stucia of 
Ptolemeus. A Roman road from Maridunum, or Muridunum (Caer- 
marthen), to Segontium (Caer Seiont, near Caernarvon) led through 
the county. It may be traced in the neighbourhood of Trawsfynnydd 
through Tommen-y-Mair, where it is.called Sarn-Helen, a name which 
is interpreted by some ‘the road or causeway of Helen,’ the wife of 
the usurper Maximus, who assumed the purple (a.p. 381) in the time 
of the emperors Gratian and Theodosius; and by others ‘the road of 
the legion.’ The Sarn-Helen is now entirely covered with turf, and is 
to be distinguished only by its elevation above the rest of the surface; 
but on digging, the layers of stone of which it was made are discover- 
able throughout its course : the aggregate breadth of these layers is 
about 24 feet, There are several tumuli or barrows near the road. 
There is a group of other monuments, probably sepulchral, near Rhyd- 
ar-Helen, a quarter of a mile from the Sarn-Helen, of considerable 
antiquity. In the neighbourhood of Rhiw Goch, not far from Traws- 
fynnydd, is a grave, called the Grave of Porus, covered with an 
inscribed stone, evidently Roman; and near it is a ca upright 
monumental or banta stone, of a kind frequent in Wales and in 
northern Europe. Roman coins, sepulchral urns, and other antiquities 
have been dug up in various places, 

A stone inclosure, or fort, and several other British antiquities are 
near Llanddewe, between Barmouth and Harlech; and in the same 
neighbourhood are carnedds, cromlechs, and other primeval remains. 

During the Saxon period and the reigns of the earlier English kings 
of the Norman dynasty, Merionethshire does not appear to have been 
the scene of events of historical interest. In proportion however as 
the consolidation of the Anglo-Norman power enabled the English to 
press the Welsh more closely, these previously unassailed fastnesses 
became the scene of contest, The invasion of Henry II., and the stop 
put to his progress by the Welsh, under Owen Gwynedd (1165), are 
noticed under CORWEN, 

The county was probably conquered by Edward I., a little before 
the final conquest of Wales, as Harlech Castle was completed before 
1283, Merionethshire was the scene of the rebellion of Owen Glyndwr, 
Harlech Castle was one of his conquests, 
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In the war of the Roses Harlech was held for the Lancasterians, but 
taken by Sir Richard Herbert. After the war waa concluded the 
county became and long continued to be the scene of t confusion, 
A multitude of outlaws and felons established themselves near Dinas- 
y-Mowddy, and perpetrated a variety of crimes. To quell these out- 
rages & commission was granted by Queen Mary to two gentlemen of 
the county—one of them Lewis Owen, vice-chamberlain and baron of 
the exchequer of North Wales. In pursuance of this commission 80 
of the band were seized and punished. To revenge this severity 
Mr, Owen was waylaid and murdered in 1555, at a place since called 
Llydiart-y-Barwn, ‘the baron’s gate.’ The vigorous measures to which 
this outrage gave rise led to the extirpation of the banditti, some of 
whom were executed, and the rest fled. In the civil war of CharleayJ. 
Harlech Castle was the object of contention. The repeated captures 
of this place, and a skirmish near Dolgelley, were however the only 
ineidents of the contest which occurred within the county. 

The principal remains of the middle are Harlech Castle, already 
described, and the ruins of Cymmer Abbey, near Dolgelley, with two 
or three smaller castellated buildings. Llys-Bradwen, between Dol- 
gue and Towyn, is the ruin of a rude edifice, the house of an ancient 

elsh chieftain ; and near Llanfibangel-y-Pennant are the remains of 
a castle supposed to be the castle of Bere, belonging to the last Llewel- 
lyn, prince of North Wales, and taken from him by William de 
aes, earl of Pembroke, a short time previous to the final conquest 

Wales. 

Religious Worship, Education, 4&c.—According to the Returns of 
the Census in 1851, the Calvinistic Methodists appear to have the 
largest number of adherents of any of the religious bodies in the 
county ; Wesleyan Methodists, Episcopali Independents, and Bap- 
tists have also numerous places of worship and Sunday schools. In 
1851 there were 4 literary institutions in the county, with 187 mem- 
bers, and 357 volumes in their libraries. In 1853 the county 
two savings banks, at Bala and Dolgelley; the amount owing to 

itors on November 20th 1853 was 31,3661. 18s. 3d. 
ROE. THIOPIA, ] 

MERSEBURG, one of the three governments into which the 
Prussian province of Saxony is divided, has an area af 3994 square 
miles, with a population of 742,644 at the end of 1849. The eastern 
and larger part of the government is flat, with gentle eminences, but 
no mountains; the western portion is more mountainous than level, 
being partly occupied by branches of the Harz and the Thiiringerwald : 
this portion however contains extensive and fertile levels; and the 
whole of the government, though the soil is unequal, may be called 
fertile. The principal rivers are—the Elbe and its tributaries, the 
Schwarze Elster, on the right bank; the Mulde and the Saale on the 
apa The Saale perce. Sen Pane see the Unstrutt, 

government is traversed e Magdeburg-Leipzig and Thiiringian 
railways, which meet at Halle. 

Merseburg, the chief town of the government, is situated on the Saale, 


10 miles by railway S, by W. from Halle, and has about 10,500 inha- | and 


bitants, It is an old irregularly built town, with narrow crooked 

isting of the town itself, the Close, and the two suburbs Alten- 
burg and Neumarkt, the latter lying on the opposite bank of the Saale, 
over which there is a large stone bridge. The town is ed 
with walls, and has four gates. The most remarkable buildings are— 
a fine palace, now used for the government offices ; the cath: which 
has one of the largest organs in Germany; the cathedral school; the 
monastery of St. Peter, in the suburb of Altenburg; the palace of 
Count Zechi; the military ital; and the new town-hall. There 
are manufactories of linen- woollen-cloths, paper, tobacco, and 
vinegar, and extensive breweries and distilleries. The trade of 

is considerable. 
, , & small village between Merseburg and Liitzen, has 
"oes oe which produce about 40,000 tons of salt ly. 

i » a town of about 9000 inhabitants, stands N.E. of Merse- 
burg, on an island in the Mulde, which is reached by two bridges. 
The town, which is surrounded by walls and ditches, has manufactures 
of printed cotton, vinegar, starch, brandy, woollen-yarn, &c. 

isleben, the birthplace of Luther, is situated 16 miles N.W. from 
Halle, on a hill above the Boise, 
several schools, 2 hospitals, and 7523 inhabitants, who are engaged 
in a brisk inland 


Halle forma the subject of a —— article. [Hantr. 
erseburg, on the road from 
i defeated the 
were e 
eink under ae who lost his life on the field; pon to 
in w french under the E Napoleon I. defeated 
agensost armica of Prussia and Seales ee 
a station on the Thuringian rail 28 miles from 
Halle, near the right bank of the Saale, a little above the point where 
that river is joined by the Unstratt, is a well-built town, surrounded 
by walls which separate it from several suburbs. The chief 
are the church of St.-Wendel, the court-house, the town-hall, and the 
gymnasium. This town is the seat of the court of appeal for the 
governments of Merseburg and Erfurt. It has about 13,000 inhabit- 
ants, who manufacture broadcloth, linen, stockings, gloves, leather, 


soap, Vipegar, ome Noone. ol mica ucts. Twogreat 


annual fairs are held in December, for 
the sale of all kinds of industrial juce ; besides these three other 
annual fairs are held for the sale Sf 
Sangerhausen, a well-built walled town, situated at the foot of the 
Harz Mountains, 31 miles N.W. from Merseburg, has 6000 i 
many of whom are engaged in the copper mines and works near the 


town. 

Torgau is a strongly fortified town, situated in a low country 
on the left bank of the Elbe, which is here spanned by a bridge partly 
of wood and partly of stone. The population is about 7 ; they 
manufacture woollen-cloth, linen, leather, and soap, and trade in corn, 
timber, and lime. 


Weissenfels, a town of 8500 pry on 11 miles by rail N.E. 
from Naumburg, stands on the right of the ich here 
becomes navigable, and is crossed by a wooden bridge, It is a walled 


town, entered by four gates, which lead to as ps fy ne 
rock “se ihe pais Sear an old aa “a nea 
training house for masters, a gy jum, an ot) 

mutes, two hospitals, and an almshouse, are the principal inst 
of the town. Jewellery, porcelain, leather, and merino, are the chief 
manufactures. The remains of Gustav Adolf, king of Sweden, who 
fell at the battle of Liitzen, are buried in the convent church now no 


‘ittenberg, a fortified town N.N.W. of Torgau, situated on the 
Elbe, which is here crossed by a wooden bridge 1000 feet long, is 
celebrated for its university now suppressed, in which Luther was a 
professor in 1508. A colossal statue of Luther was erected in the 
peveren & 1817, and bag emmys church tains the tombs 
of him an elanchthon, e town a theological seminary, a 
grenenern, grseest woollen and linen factories, breweries, distilleries, 

iye-houses, and 8500 inhabitants, who are also engaged in gardening 
and in the Elbe fisheries, The university of Wittenberg was incor- 
porated with that of Halle in 1817. 
Zeitz, a walled town entered by six gates, ha oe 
steep hill, on the right bank of the Elster, 18 miles 8.E. from | 
burg, contains a fine old castle, called Moritzburg. 
gymnasium, a library of 12,000 volumes, several 
10,000 Femina ring who ae aie ag 
starch, beer, spirits, pottery, gloves, riban 
MERSEY ISLAND. [Esszx.] 
MERSEY, RIVER. [Cagsume; Lancasurre.} 
MERTHYR TYDVIL, or TYDFIL, 


>. 


Imperial Parliament. Merthyr Tydvil Poor-Law Union contains 
9 parishes, with an area of 113,716 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
76,813. Dowlais is noticed under GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


entirely without drainage, and the water supply was miserably bad. 
Such was the filthy state of the place, that cholera found ite ‘weotima 
ready for its approach, and many lives were sacrificed. The town has 
ag somewhat improved in its condition, but much yet remains 
be done. 


Cy 


scholars. Of day schools there were 59, of which 16 were 
schools with 2544 scholars, and 43 private schools with 1135 
A library and reading-room has upwards of 1300 volumes ; the 
of subscribers in 1851 was 133. 


tions of this place were com- 


opera 
paratively unimportant prior to the year 1755. There are now four — 


in the empire. Some coal is exported. 


= iron-works, the largest = Ps 


t 
t 
F 
5 


with — 
Cardiff by the Taff Vale railway, and with Swansea pry enone At! 4 


the Vale of Neath railway. There are two market-houses, 
market-day is Saturday, and fairs are held on May 14th and the first 
Mondays in July and August. A county court is held. 

MERTOLA. [Atemreso.} 

MERTON, ([Surney. 

MERVILLE. [Norp. 

MERY-SUR-SEINE. [Avne.] 

MESOLO‘NGHL, in &tolia, a small town in 


a marshy plain on the northern side of the Gulf of Patras, near its 
entrance, and right opposite Cape Kologria or Papas in the Morea. 
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It became remarkable during the last Greek insurrection against the 
Turks, in consequence of its siege and the heroic resistance of the 
Greek garrison. 

is built on the edge of a marshy plain, bounded N. by 
Zygos, the ancient Aracynthus, and is protected 
a lagune extending about 10 miles along the coast 
width ; and hence the name of the town, 


first trench on the 5th of May, the night of the 11th a terrible 
bombardment began. Bombardments and stormings now succeeded 
each other during two months, but the fire was well answered from 
the rampart, and the Greeks made freq 


L. were almost always defeated with great loss, especially on 
4 : 


Mahmud, Ibréhim Pasha, who commanded 
the chief command, with Reshid Pasha as his first lieutanant. 
Towards the end of November the combined fleet of Turkey, Egypt, 
Greek fleet from the lagune, and kept a strict 
entrance. In the first week of January 1826 Ibréhim 
in the Turkish camp with 14,000 Egyptians, and an 
and ammunition. Although the inhabit- 
e verge of starvation they would not capitulate, and 
Bese when at last, Ibrahim, after having 
of Poros and Anatoliko, made the town a h of 
uninterrupted bombardment from the 25th to the 27th of 
that continued his terrible assaults. On the 6th of 
iowever his forces were driven back with immense slaughter, 
had the Greeks availed themselves of the confusion in the Egyptian 
with their families. Their ammunition 
ae completely exhausted, so that even cats and rats were 


PerLEee 
age jz 

urge 
il 


4 
i 
i 


devoured avidity, the garrison resolved to cut its way through 
the Egyptian ” ‘Three thousand fig! men were 10°90 
headlong upon the the 22nd of April, and cut a way for 


the retreat was to be covered by a 
thoiisand men, and the fortress guarded by a few devoted warriors who 
ready to sacrifice their lives for the safety of their brethren. But 
was betrayed to Ibréhim Pasha, and when the heroes of 
appeared outside their shattered stronghold, they were 
the main body of the Egyptians. A dreadful 

-—~4 - gor Sees toe, 
besiegers ; persons, of whom were females, escaped ; of these, 
however, 600 were starved to death in the para Peng pee! Tboraéhim 


boasted of taken prisoners 3000 soldiers, and from 3000 to 4000 
women and 


Thus fell Meso! 
shot and shells 


and is scarcely a modern lan in which ms were not 
written on the heroes of Mescleugit’ Teel Byron died at Mesolonghi 
XGordon, History of the Greek Revolution.) 


MESOPOTAMIA (from the Greek xecos, middle, and rorauos, river), 
‘the country between the rivers,’ is a term which was used by the 
Greek and Roman geographers (Strabo and others) to comprehend all 
the countries which lie between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and 
it is still in use. The Arabs and Turks call this country, by the corres- 
ponding name of Al Jezirah, or ‘the island.” Mesopotamia was called 
in the Old Testament Aram-Naharaim, that is, ‘Aram,’ or ‘Syria 
between the two rivers.’ By ancient geographers it was considered to 
be bounded N. by Mount Masius (Karajah-Dagh), a branch of Mount 
Taurus, and 8. by the Median Wall and the canals which connected 
the Tigris and Euphrates, by which it was separated from Babylonia, 
The name did not come into use till after the time of the Macedonian 
conquest of Asia. The southern part of Mesopotamia Xenophon calls 
Arabia (‘ Anab.,’ i. 5, see. 1); and other writers included it, especially 
the northern part, under the general name of Syria. (Strabo, p. 737.) 
Tt was considered by the Romans a division of Syria. (Mela, i. 11; 
Pliny, v.13.) The northern of Mesopotamia, as thus restricted, 
was in ancient times divided into two parts by the river Aborras or 
Chaboras (Khabour), called Araxes by Xenophon (‘ Anab.,’ i. 4, sec. 19), 
which rises in Mount Masius, and receiving the Mygdonius (Jakhjakhah) 
on the east, flows into the Euphrates at Circesium, the Carchemish of 
the Old Testament. Of these divisions the western was called Osroene, 
and the eastern Mygdonia. 

The name Mesopotamia, taken in its proper sense, ought to include 
all the country that is inclosed, or nearly so, between the two rivers; 
but from the boundaries ascribed to Mesopotamia by Strabo and others 
it is clear that the upper plain of the Tigris was not comprised in this 
designation. This plain, lying between the Kharzan-Dagh or Mush- 

the ancient Niphates, on the north, and the Karajah-Dagh 
(Mons Masius) and Jebel-Mardin on the south, has been 
partially described in the article Anwenta (vol. i, 514-517). We shall 
here add some p ctecnl vera ws 2 concerning it, and then notice suc- 
ceasively the great ern plain of M ia, which embraces all 
the countries between the two rivers, from 36° 30’ N. lat. to the 
Chalu or Median Wall, which begins on the banks of the Tigris, 
near 34° N. lat., and terminates on the Euphrates, near 33° 30’ 
N. lat.; and, lastly, the plain of Babylonia (Irak-Arabi), which 
extends southward from the Median Wall to the confluence of the 
"The upper Plai f the Tigri cluded in the hilly region of 

e upper Plain o igris is inclu the hilly 

Mesopotamia, which extends south from the Kharzan-Tagh to the great 
caravan-road that er a Bir-eh-jik, on the ae oh a: ates on 
the Tigris, through or Orfah, Mardin, and Nisibin. is region 
lies between 38° 30’ and 87° N. lat., and between 38° and 43° E. long., 
and extends about 100 miles from north to south, and 250 miles from 
east to west, so that its area may be roughly estimated at 25,000 
square miles, 

This country may be considered as a lower terrace of the table-land 
of Armenia. The northern districts are about 2500 feet above the 
sea-level, from which elevation it gradually descends to about 1000 . 
feet, or somewhat more, where it is contiguous to the southern plain 
of Mesopotamia along the caravan-road. Only the most eastern part 
of this road between Tel-Rumaldh and Mosul is at a lower level, and 
runs the Great Desert Plain. 

The highest part of this region is that which on the west borders 
on the banks of the Euphrates between Izoglu and Gerger, where the 
river forms its 300 cataracts ; and on the east on the upper course of 
the Tigris between its source and the town of Diarbekr, which is 
nearly 2500 feet above the sea: the souree of the Tigris is nearly 5000 
feet. The level of the surface of the Euphrates near the confluence of 
the Kara-Su and Murad is upwards of 2500 feet, and at Gerger pro- 
bably less than 1800 feet. But the rocky mountain masses which rise 
mae from the water's edge, at many places perpendicularly, 
generally attain near the river an elevation of between 2000 and 8000 
feet, and a greater height at some distance from it. The highest 
portion of this tract must therefore be more than 5000 feet, and it 
may be 6000 feet. In the depressions are small villages surrounded 
by walnut-trees and a little cultivation, but the inhabitants derive 
their subsistence chiefly from their cattle and sheep. 

East of this mountain tract lies the Plain of Diarbekr, or of the 
Upper Tigris, which extends from some miles west of the town of 
Diarbekr to some distance east of the town of Sert, about 120 miles 
in length, and from the Kharzan Mountains on the north to the 
Karajah-Dagh on the south, from 40 to 50 miles; on the enst it is 
shut up by the mountains of Kurdistan. The southern slope of 
Kharzan, or Mush-Dagh, is in cpr Moe interrupted by terraces 
from two to three miles in width. ese terraces are generally used 
as pasture-grounds ; they are cut by wide valleys, which descend from 
the summit of the range to the plain below, and are drained by feeders 
of the Tigris, already noticed in the article Anwents. Rich crops of 
wheat and barley are obtained everywhere, and in some places, where 
irrigation can be practised, rice is grown. The sides of the hills which 
inclose the valleys, and the valleys themselves, are partly covered with 
orchards and plantations, consisting of walnuts, figs, vines, pome- 
granates, mulberries, and the fruit-trees of Northern Europe. In 
some places cotton, melons, and plantains are grown to some extent. 
The steeper portions of the mountains are chiefly covered with woods, 
in which the manna and gall oaks abound. In some parts the steep 
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declivities of the hills have been transformed into terraces, which are 
planted with fruit-trees and irrigated. 

The Plain of Diarbekr itself is arid, much less fertile, and not culti- 
vated with such care as these valleys. Its surface may at the lower part 
be about 1700 to 1800 feet above the sea-level. There are many tracts 
which are quite level, and others have an undulating surface; a few 
are hilly. The rivers, especially the Tigris, run in beds deeply 
de below the general level of the country, which renders it 

ifficult expensive to use the waters for irrigation; and as the 
summers are hot and dry, only those tracts can be cultivated which 
have a better soil. The others are only used as pasture-ground during 
the wet season, and until the grass is dried up by the heat, In some 
parts the surface is bare of mould, and consists of naked rocks. There 


are no trees on this plain except mulberries and poplars, which are.) 


planted in some places. Corn and barley are grown, and some cotton, 
and also maize. In the vicinity of the town of Diarbekr cultivation 
is carried on with more vigour; flax is also grown. 

A few miles from the right bank of the Tigris, where the river 
runs from west to east, the plain is bordered by rocky masses, which 
rise with rather a steep ascent to 2000 feet above the general level of 
the plain. Though they appear to form a range, these masses con- 
stitute only the outer border of a table-land which occupies the 
whole country between the Euphrates and Tigris, north of 37° N. lat., 
and compels the Tigris to run eastward and the Euphrates west, near 
38° N. lat. These two rivers are hardly 30 miles apart; but 60 miles 
farther south, between Rumkalah on the Euphrates and Jezirah Ibn 
Omar on the Tigris, they are more than 220 miles from each other. 
The highest part of this table-land runs from north-west to south- 
east, forming the Karajah-Dagh, which with its continuation the 
Jebel Mardin, is described in the article ARMENIA, vol. i., col. 516. 

Near the banks of the Euphrates where the mountain masses have 
sunk down to 1200 or even 800 feet above the level of the river, the 
edge of the masses is split and indented, and numerous small valleys 
are found between the high ridges. In these valleys some corn is 
cultivated, but the largest part of them is,covered with orchards, con- 
sisting of olives, pomegranates, mulberries, pears, peaches, and quinces; 
all of them have also excellent vine plantations. In some parts 
cotton is cultivated. 

The country through which the caravan road between Bir-eh-jik 
and Mosul runs, has great variety of surface and soil. Between Bir- 
eb-jik and Urfah it is hilly, and contains many cultivated tracts, 
Farther east, as far as Mardin, cultivated and wooded tracts, mostly 
situated in depressions, or valleys alternate with plains, which in 
some cases afford pasture, and in others are quite sterile. This tract 
is very uneven, and the ridges running south and north rise to high 
hills, generally of a conical shape. These ridges continue to Nisibin, 
but are less frequent. Between them run some watercourses, which 
are used for irrigation, and soon lost in the desert country that lies 
farther south. East of Nisibin cultivation ceases; but as in this part 
there are numerous watercourses, the adjacent country has pasture 
even during the summer months. 

The climate of this region is much colder than that of Europe in 
the same parallel. In January and February a great quantity of snow 
falls. The spring hardly exceeds six weeks, and in May the dry season 
begins, in which hardly any rain falls to the end of October or the 
commencement of November. The thermometer rises to 90°, and all 
grass and minor vegetation dries up. Pasture is then ohly found in 
the vicinity of the pools and cisterns, which are common in man 
parts of the table-land. Nature becomes reanimated in the mon‘ 
of November, when very heavy rains fall. Among the products of 
this region are wheat, beans, barley, rice, lentiles, durrha; cucumbers, 
melons, pumpkins; mulberries, pomegranates, walnuts, figs, cherries, 
plums, apples, pears, quinces, almonds, chestnuts, filberts, &c. ; tobacco, 
sesamum, castor-oil; hemp, flax, safilower, cotton; capers, mustard, 
liquorice, and asparagus, The four last grow wild.. 

Sheep, cattle, and goats, constitute the wealth of the nomadic tribes. 
There are two kinds of sheep, the Tartarian, with the fat tail, which 
often weighs 15 lbs., and the Arabian, whose tail is not much thicker 
than that of our sheep. Horses are numerous; asses are also kept in 
great numbers. Camels are used on the carayan road. 

The most common wild animals are wild boars, deer of two or three 
different kinds, wolves, foxes, hysenas, jackals, bears, polecats, martens, 
marmots, hamsters (Cricetus vulgaris), squirrels, porcupines, and hares, 

are several kinds of vultures, falcons, owls; ravens, crows, 
—— thrushes, beccaficos, and other smaller birds. Fish abound 
both rivers, the Euphrates and the Tigris, and in several of their 
confiuenta. There are also several kinds of turtles, snakes, and 


The hilly region of Mesopotamia constitutes the pashalik of Diar- 
bekr ; but the most south-eastern districts of it are aomealietia placed 
under the pasha of Mosul. The most remarkable places are situated 
either in the plain of Diarbekr or along the caravan road between 
Bir-eh-jik and Mosul. In the plain of Diarbekr are— 

Diarbekr. (Diannexn.] orth of Diarbekr, on the southern 
declivity ies ; wn Tagh, are _ copper mines of Arghana 
Maaden. RMENIA. e towns of Jlijch and Khini are noticed 
under ARMENIA. . 

Along the carayan road are the towns of Urféh, or Orféh, Mardin, 


and Nisibin. Urféh (Orfa, the ancient Edessa), the most western, is — 


at the base of a’ hill, and is a well-built large pe, which is frequent] 
compared with Damascus. It is surrounded by high and song wal 
7 miles in circuit, and has between 40,000 and 50,000 in ats. 


which in its ee interior exhibits a considerable 
magnificence, is bui united several medresses, 
young men are instructed in the Koran, divinity, and the law. Edessa 
was the chief town of Osroene. It was also called Antiochia and 


The most remarkable of its numerous mosques is the grand mosqut 
degre of 
w 


In the time of Hezekiah, Haran had been 
It is mentioned by Ezekiel as a place 2 
Charre is memorable in Roman history for the defeat of Crassus, 
(Dion. Cassius, xl. 25; Pliny, v. 21). 4 
Mardin is noticed in a separate article. [Marprn.] 
Nisibin (the ancient Nisibis), farther east, had sunk down to the 


condition of a miserable village, but in modern times the Turks have 


partially rebuilt it. Nisibis, the chief town of Myedonia, also called 
Antiochia Mygdonica, was situated on the river Mygdonius, in the 
midst of a fertile plain at the foot of Mount Masius. It was surrounded 
by three brick walls, and was very strongly fortified. was 
repulsed in three separate attacks upon the town, but it was ceded to 
him by treaty in a.p. 863. The Zoba of the Old Testament (1 Sam., xiv. 
47; 2 Sam., viii. 8) is supposed to be the same town as Nisibis, since 
the Syriac writers frequently mention Nisibis under the former name, 
To north of Nisibis was Daras (Dara), which was fortified by 
Anastasius I. (a.p. 506), who gave to it the name of ee 
(Procop., ‘Pers.’ i. 10). There are considerable ruins both of Nisibis 
Daras. 


and 

The town of Suverek, or Severek, lies on the direct road between 
Urfah and Diarbekr, in a pa aren in the midst of the table-land. 
In the surrounding country wheat is raised to a considerable extent, 
and orchards are numerous. The place contains 2000 families, 

The only place, except Diarbekr, built on the banks of the Tigris 
which requires notice is Jezirah-Ibn-Omar (the Island of the son of 
Omar), which was built on an island in the river, It was long the 
ae of a rebellious chief of the Kurds, and contains a population of 

ut 1000. ' 


The Great Southern Plain, sometimes called the Desert of: 


Mesopotamia, extends from, the + caravan-road leading from 
Bir-eh-jik to Mosul to the Median Wall, or from 37° N, lat. to 33° 30! 
N. lat., and between 38° and 44° E. long. At its northern 

it is nearly 300 miles wide ; but as the Euphrates and Tigris ap 
nearer to one another in their course to the south, the country grows 
narrower, and at its southern extremity it is hardly 50 miles wide, 
The length from north-west to south-east may be about 250 miles, and 
the arene ee about 150 miles. This gives an area of 37,500 

uare mi 


“a he level of this region at its northern extremity and in the vicinity 
of Mardin, is between 1300 and 1400 feet above the sea, but it decreases 
as it approaches the rivers ; Mosul on the Tigris is only about 400 feet, 
and Bir-eh-jik on the Euphrates 650 feet above the sea-level. The 
course of the rivers and streams shows that it descends towards the 
south, At its southern extremity near the Median Wall it probably 
does not exceed 200 feet above the sea. ‘ rs. 

The country is a plain, but there are a few isolated ridges of high 
hills, which however do not cover a t extent of country. The best 
known of these ridges are the Jebel- ul on the banks of the 
between 35° 80’ and 36° N. lat.; the Sinjar Hills, south of Nisi 
north of 86° N, lat., and between 41° and 42° EB, long,; and the Abd-al- 
aziz Hills, near 36° 30' N. lat., and between 89° and 40° E. long. 

The most fertile portion of this region is in the north-western 
corner, between the Abd-al-aziz Hills and the Euphrates; it is drained 
by the river Belik, which runs about a hundred miles, and falls into the 
Suobieies at Racca. This region comprehends the districts which 
are known by the names of Saruj and Fiskars In Saruj alone it ia 
stated that there are more than forty large villages, inhabited by agri- 
culturists, and that twenty of them cultivated rice. The country is 
considered as the of Syria, and no part of the last-mentioned 
province can vie with it in fertility and agricultural productions, 
Harran, which lies to the east of Saruj, is stated to contain a large 
portion of alluvial land, and to be equally fertile. 

The country between the carayan-road and the Sinjar Hills is nearly 
a level plain, which even at the end of the dry season is mostly 
covered with coarse grass and — plants. In some places there 
are tracts of marshy ground, with long reeds, and inters with 
many | pools of sweet water; at a few places the soil is im- 
pregnated with salt, There are in this part many Tells or mounds of 
conical shape from 80 to 150 feet in height; they appear to be artificial, 
and some of them mark the sites of ancient towns. The portion of 
this tract which is under cultivation is small. yee 

The Sinjar Hills ran east and west with a slight inclination to the 


—— « - 


which has been introdnced. A 
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south. bE in length about 50 miles, and in breadth from 7 
to'9 miles. The highest part of the hills.is near the eastern extre- 
mity, where they risé about 1500 feet above the plain. This isan 
agricultural district. Considerable quantities of wheat, barley, and 
cotton are raised in the lower and more level parts, and the sides of 
the hills are covered with plantations of fig-trees and vines, which 
yield articles of export. A portion of the hills is covered with oak- 
trees, the acorns of which afford a plentiful supply of food to the 
numerous wild boars that frequent the hills. The number of the 
inhabitants, who are Yezidis, is stated to exceed 6000. 

’ The plain between the Sinjar Hills and the Tigris has an undulating 
surface, and is for the most part barren, and covered with coarse 
se ‘grass and thorny shrubs; there are large tracts of barren 
marshy soil, strongly impregnated with saline matter. The most 


ridges of rocks, where wheat and barley are cultivated. Some tracts 
are covered with wormwood. In the vicinity of the Tigris the culti- 
vated tracts are more extensive. This river flows here in a valley 
from 8 to 10 miles wide: the projecting headlands of the higher 
country form large embayments, which have a fertile alluvial soil, 
here cultivated eivis abundan pis oe er onuaNE 
wi i ving it crops of grain or rice. i 
from Mosul southward the cultivated tracts decrease in number, as the 
f inhabitants are too much exposed to the predatory incur- 
ions of the Shammar Arabs, who are in possession of the uncultivated 
‘ithe JebelMakhul extonds about 40 
The Jebel- ul extends about 40 miles along the Tigris, and 
at a very short distance from the banks. It must be considered as 
the continuation of the Jebel-Hamri, which near 85° comes close 
up to the left bank of the Tigris from the south-east. The Jebel- 
ul may rise about 600 feet above the level of this river: 
it consists mostly of two ridges, and is composed of transparent 
psum. In its present state it is a waste. At its western base is a 
fed tract of country with a sandy soil, which contains a great num- 
bitter wells that are frequently visited by the nomadic tribes 
The banks of the Tigris between the Jebel-Makhul and 
the town of Tekrit are uninhabited on account of the neighbourhood 
Between Tekrit and the Median Wall the alluvial 
on the banks of the Tigris grows much wider, and appears to 
r a well-cultivated country, which was irrigated 
a large canal that still exists under the name of Ishaki, and 
the town of Tekrit to Baghdad; a great number of 
smaller canals for irrigation are connected with it. But at present the 
canal rarely contains water, as the whole work has gone to decay from 
want of attention; and this tract, which has an exceedingly fertile 
is without inhabitants, and almost without cultivation, except a 
isolated spots. 


adjacent lands. The numerous islands which occur in this part of the 
course of the Euphrates are mostly cultivated, and on some of them 
towns are built. 

Opposite the town of Hit the bottom is only a mile wide, and nearly 
without vegetation, as the surface is mostly composed of gravel, inter- 
mixed with flint and pieces of chalk. There are only a few date-trees, 
poplars, and tamarisks ; and at a few places are isolated fields of wheat, 
barley, or sesamum: Below this place the high grounds disappear 
entirely, and the whole country is very little elevated above the level 
of the river. The soil of this tract is extremely soft, and as the 
banks of the Euphrates are very low, it is annually subject to inunda- 
tions, which leave behind them large pools and lagunes, the water of 
which is generally salt. ‘The whole tract is in possession of nomadic 
tribes, who find here during the dry season abundant pasture for their 
buffaloes and horses. The number of islands in the river decreases, 
and they are no longer cultivable; their soft soil consists of sand and 
mud: Such is the country between Hit and the Median Wall, which 
is noticed in the article BacupapD, vol. i.; col. 820. 

This region is divided between the pashalics of Mosul and Baghdad. 
No remarkable places are found, except the towns built on the banks 
of the two rivers which inclose the region. On those of the Tigris 
are Mosvn and Tekrit. Tekrit is built on a cliff, and occupies the 
eastern part of the site of an ancient town, the ruins of which are 
very extensive. [Bacupap, Pashalic of, vol. i., col. 819.] 

Circesium (Kerkesiah), at the union of the Khabur with the Euphrates, 
was a very ancient town: it is called Carchemish in the Old Testa- 
ment. It was the most advanced fort held by the Romans in this 
direction, and was strongly fortified by Diocletian. The Khabur is 
the Kebar of the Old Testament. 

The towns on the Euphrates are the following :—Annah (the 
ancient Anatho), which is partly built on the western bank, and partly 
on an island of the Euphrates, contains 1800 houses, and is considered 
the capital of the Arab tribes inhabiting the country west of the river. 
Farther down lies Hedisah, on an island in the river, in the midst of 
date plantations, and contains more than 400 houses. Zl-Uz is also a 
considerable place, and like Annah partly built on au island. Jibbah, 
another town built on an island, contains 500 houses, and is a thriving 
place. Hit (the Is of Herodotus) contains bitumen springs, which are 
mentioned by Herodotus (i. 179). It is built round a hill, and has 
good houses of stone. In the vicinity there is very little cultivation, 
and the inhabitants derive their subsistence from making salt, pre- 
paring bitumen , manufacturing woollen-stuffs, and building boats. 
The number of bitumen springs in the neighbourhood of this place is 
very great, and the produce of a single spring is sufficient to meet 
the demand, though it is used in these parts as fuel. A great number 
of river-boats of different sizes and forms are made here. They consist 
of wicker-work, made of branches from an inch and a half to two 
inches in thickness. The interstices are filled up with bark or straw, 
and then the whole is caulked with bitumen. In such boats the 
bitumen, salt, and prepared lime are taken to Hillah, Bassora, and 


The higher ground west of this alluvial tract, as far as the river | Baghdad. 


Tharthar, is described in article Bacupap, Pashalic of. On the left 
the Tharthar are the extensive ruins of Al-Hadhr (the ancient 

har falls into a salt-lake called El-Milh, or Ashlik. 
country contiguous to the banks of the Euphrates is much 
ultivated than that which skirts the Tigris. Between Bir-el-Jik 
Balis the Euphrates rans in a narrow bed between very high rocks; 
is no bottom along the banks of the river, and the adjacent country 
and uncultivated. But between Balis and Racca the high 
present themselves as low and rounded hills, and they are 
to six miles distant from the banks of the river. The bottom 
isan alluvium. On the banks of the river are tamarisk- 
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trees, especially tamarisks and poplars. Lower down the low 
flats increase in extent, and here also cultivation is much 


of this tract is mainly to be ascribed to the system of irrigation 

% number of canals traverse the 

tiver bottom in its width, extending from 200 to 2000 yards from the 

banks, and the water, raised by machines, is distributed over the 
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The plain of Babylonia, or Irak Arabi, extends from the Median 
Wall (34° N, lat.) to the confluence of the Euphrates and Tigris at 
Kornah (31° N. lat.), and between 44° and 47° E. long. In length it 
does not much exceed 200 miles, and in breadth it varies consider- 
ably. een Felujah and Baghdad it is not more than 40 miles 
wide, but lower down it widens to 100 miles: 80 miles may be the 
average width. This gives an area of 16,000 square miles to the 
region, which is noticed under BaByLonra; see also Bagupap, 
Pashalic of. . 

The banks of the Euphrates, from the place where the Sakldéwiyeh 
Canal (the most northern of the canals from the Euphrates to the 
Tigris) branches off, to the ruins of Babylon and the town of Hillah, 
are of moderate height. The country adjacent to them is of indifferent 
fertility, and is mostly overgrown with grass, thistles, and mimosas. 
Cultivation is limited to a few spots, and as the pasture-grounds are 
also indifferent, the number of cattle, sheep, and goats is not great. 
It appears to be little inhabited, and only from time to time a grove 
of date-trees is seen. Below Hillah the country improves greatly; a 
large portion of it is under cultivation, and the plantations of dates 
are more numerous. It is a populous country: between Hillah and 
Diwaniyeh a number of large villages are observed. 

A short distance below Diwaniyeh begin the marshes of the Euphrates, 
which lower down are called the marshes of Lemlun or Lamlun. They 
extend from Diwaniyeh to El Karayin, a distance of upwards of 80 
miles in a straight line, and they vary in width from 6 to 20 miles. 
This tract is the most productive and most populous on the banks of 
the Euphrates, and is inhabited by ‘an Arab tribe called the Kasahel, 
who are estimated at half a million, which however is probably an 
exaggeration. The river runs between low banks, from which the 
country on both sides rises imperceptibly towards the interior, where 
it extends in level flats, between which are many extensive depressions 
which are swampy all the year round, The soil of this tract consists 
of a firm tenacious = of a dark-blue colour, in which numerous 
shells are imbedded. The soil is very fertile when irrigated, and the 
means of irrigation are abundant. The Euphrates divides into 
numerous branches, so as to convert a large tract of the marshes 
into islands, The marshes are also traversed by two _ canals, 
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one on each side of the river. That on the Mesopotamian side is 
called the canal of Yusuf. It about half an hour above | 
Diwaniyeh and terminates at El Karayin. The canal of the Arabian 
side is called the canal of Old Lamlun. It branches off from the 
Eupbrates about 19 miles below Diwaniyeb, and rejoins it a short 
distance above the mouth of the Yusuf Canal. The two canals are 
connected with the Euphrates by numerous other canals of smaller 
dimensions, and other canals again carry the means of irrigation to those 
parts of the marshes which are more distant from the river. Great 
quantities of rice are in this marsby region ; buffaloes abound ; 
plantations of dates cover the banks of all the canals. There are also 
a few plantations of figtrees, During the inundations the whole 
surface of these marshes is under water, with the exception of those 
places which are inclosed by embankments, and some more elevated 
tracts on which the villages are built. The villages also are frequent] 
inundated, and when this happens the inhabitants convert the roo 
of their reed-built huts into boats, or place their families on buffaloes, 
and in this way reach a more elevated spot. As it is very difficult to 
enter their country with any force, they are nearly independent. The 
Euphrates in their country contracts very much in width, so.as to be 
at some places not 200 feet across, and the Kasahel Arabs levy a very 
arbitrary toll on all the river boats which navigate between the lower 
and middle course of the river. 

The marshy swamps terminate at El Karayin, and with them the 
large canals for irrigation: farther downward only short narrow cuts 
are met with, which serve to irrigate the tracts adjacent to the banks 
of the river, and do not advance far inland. The banks are much 
more elevated, though not high, and in most places overgrown with 
bushes, This country inhabited by the Montefik Arabs, exhibits a 
mixture of cultivation and pastoral occupation. As the country is 
rather fertile, it is well inhabited, but not so populous as the marshes 
of Lamlun. The date plantations are as numerous and extensive as 
at any place higher up the river, but less care is bestowed upon them 
and on the cultivation of rice and wheat. Those inhabitants who still 
adhere to a nomadic life have large herds and flocks of horses, camels, 
buffaloes, sheep, and goats. The tract of ground between the mouth 
of the two canals Shat-el-Kar and Shat-el-Hiyeh is swampy and well 
wooded, but little inhabited. But below the last-mentioned water- 
course the country rather improves; the banks of the river present 
almost a continuous forest of date-trees, between which the villages 
and hamlets are so numerous that they almost touch one another; on 
approaching the place where the two rivers unite, the banks of the 
rivers sink lower, and large tracts are only swamps overgrown with 
reeds, but in many places extensive fields still occur, on which wheat, 
rice, and barley are grown. The uncultivated grounds are used as 
pastures for the numerous herds of buffaloes. From 10 to 12 miles 
from the confluence of the rivers, the waters of the Tigris are s0 
abundant that the country is converted into a swamp, which during 
part of the year is covered with water many feet deep, and in the dry 
season it is cut up by numerous watercourses. From neglect of the 
embankments the marshes are greatly on the increase in Lower 
Meso! ia. [Bacupap, vol. i., cola. 819, 820.] 

The Euphrates fertilises the low country which extends on both of 
its banks below the town of Diwaniyeh. The detritus brought down 
by the river is formed by the abrasion of chalk, lime, and gypsum, 
which form a rather hard clay, not fertile itself, but becoming so when 
irrigated. The water in the Euphrates is lowest from the middle of 
November to the end of the year. It then begins to rise slowly, and 
continues to rise to the middle of January, in consequence of the 
great rains in central Armenia at the beginning of winter. No differ- 
ence in the level of the water is observed between the middle of 
January and the vernal equinox, when the great rise begins (conse- 
quent on the melting of the snow on the Armenian highlands), and 
continues to the end of May. It is then found that opposite the town of 
Annah it is from 11 to 12 feet above the lowest level, and farther 
down to the marshes of Lamlun from 15 to 18 feet. Were this great 
volume of water permitted to rush down on the low country, it would 
entirely submerge it, and convert it into an immense swamp. To 
prevent this the great canals of Babylonia were made, as they all 
occur above Hillah, or the place where the Euphrates enters the 
low country. The canals carried the superabundant water into the 
Tigris, and also gave to the adjacent country the means of irrigation. 
They appear still in some small degree to serve these purposes, but for 
the most part they are out of repair, all of them, even the Saklaéwiyeh, 
are either dry or nearly so during three or four months. As these 
canals at present are not kept in good order, they cannot carry away 
the great volume of water, and a larger quantity descends to the low 
country, destroys the embankments, and converts a great part of the 
marshes of Lamlun and of the low country farther down into swamps. 
From the end of May to November the waters of the Euphrates are 
continually but slowly on the decrease. 

The Tigris also inundates the adjacent countries; but its inunda- 
tions are more destructive than useful, on account of the great 
irregularity with which the inundations occur, and their difference in 
different years. This i arity in the inundations of the Tigris is 
chiefly to be ascribed to the numerous large rivers which originate 
in the mountains of Kurdistan, and join the Tigris in its middle 
course ; while the Euphrates, after the junction of its two principal 


branches, the Kara-su and Murad, is not joined by any 1 ro 
consequence, The affluents of the Tigris rise a nde 
Kurdistan, which for many months being with 
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mountainous countries is stopped by the 
March begins the rise, which 
After that period its waters alternately rise and fall during June, 
they begin to decrease quickly, cater ae the 
current. Between August and November the 
decreased so much that only vessels drawing four feet can n 
the river, and even such vessels engouutee gee difficulties, — 
Tigris and its great affluents flow in beds consist of 
and a small quantity of detritus is brought down by them. 
not raise its bed by a deposit, but, on the contrary, : 
deeper. This is probably the reason why the canals for irrigation are 
at present without water during the greater part of the year. Even 
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the Shat Eidha, an ancient bed of the Tigris in the 
has very little water in it. 

The country along the banks of the Tigris, 
extremity of the Median Wall to its confluence with paren 
is nearly a desert, except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
which is not supplied with provisions from the lands io aed 
but from the country which lies farther north. dad is . 
surrounded with extensive gardens and some fields, but they extend 
only a few miles from the walls, and are surrounded by an unculti- 

North of the town the plain is traversed by 


A few small cultivated spots appear at pet c 
buffaloes, however, and the black tents of the nomadic Arabs, are 
common. There are hardly two or three vi which have a per- 
manent population. As we approach the confluence of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, nothing is seen but t water, swamps, and mi € 
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ane Pesreortes to Sy and pet ble place, with 1500 ieee is > 
iwaniyeh, lower down, a considerable wi' Re 
inclosed by a wall. Numerous river- - are employed in carrying 
the produce of the rich country in its vicinity to other places. in 
Suk el Sheyukh, the capital of the Montefik Arabs, contains from 
6000 to 7000 families, whose habitations are dispersed among the 
large plantations of dates which cover thecountry. It is the 
if not the only market which is visited by the nomadic tribes of Nejd 
in Arabia. They bring to this place cattle, horses, wool, and gum; 
and take in return lead, fire-arms, ores of different kinds, and : 
utensils, From this place the British settlements in Hindustan obtain 


horses. 
From the sway of the kings of ia Mesopotamja passed succes- 
a and then it was subjected 


sively to that of the Babylonians and « 

ag Se Sasha Cyrus. After the battle of Issus it fell into the pei , 
of the Macedonians, and after the death of Alexander his generals — 
Antigonus and Seleucus successively got possession of it. Seleucus 
founded the kingdom of Syria, of which Mesopotamia formed a ; 
until the countries belonging to the Syrian kingdom were divided — 
between the Romans and Parthians. During. many centuries Meso- 
potamia was the theatre of the wars in which these two nations con- 
tended for superiority, until the Parthians were supplanted by the 
Persian dynasty of the Sassanides, when Mesopotamia was disputed 
between them and the Greek emperor of Constantinople. But at last 
the Arabians appeared, and their kalifs established the seat of their 
wide-spreading empire in Mesopotamia. After these princes had lost 
their power, Mesopotamia fell Tato the hands of the Turkish princes, 
the Seljuks and Atabecks. The Mongols overran the country, and 
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then Mesopotamia again returned to a distracted state, until the 
Osmanlis, who had got a firm footing in Asia Minor, began to extend 
their conquests over this part of Asia. pone rhe Path he hr 
interrupted by the famous Timur, but after his death the Osmanlis 
again the ascendancy, and subjected the whole of Mesopo- 
ing of the 16th century. “y 
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tamia to their dominion in the beginnin, 

(Ker Porter, Travels in Ancient Babylonia; Fraser, 

Koordistan and Mesopotamia ; Kinneir, Journey through Asia Minor, 
Armenia, and Koordistan ; Buckingham, Travels in Mesopotamia ; 
Rich, Narrative of a Journey to the Site of Babylon ; Keppel, Personal 
Narrative of Travels in Babylonia, Assyria, dc. 3 tec Narrative 
ee ieee See Socotra te 
Assyria, &c.; Chesney, Report on the Steam Navigation to ia ; 
London Geographical Journal, vols. vi., vii., ix., x.; Ritter, Erdkunde 
von Asien, vols. x. and xi. ; Dr. Layard, Discoveries, &c. 

MESSENE. [Messenra.] 

' _ MESSE’NIA, a country of ancient Greece, was bounded E. by 
Laconia, N. by Elis and Arcadia, and S. and W. by the sea. It was 
from Laconia by the mountain chain of Taygetus; and from 
and Arcadia by the river Neda and the high land which runs 
between the bed of the Neda and the sources of the Pamisus. Its 
area is calculated by Mr. Clinton at 1162 square miles (‘Fasti Hell.,’ ii. 
p. 385). It forms a nome in the modern kingdom of Greece, and had 
98,805 inhabitants in 1852. . 

Messenia is described by Pausanias as the most fertile province in 
Peloponnesus (iv. 15, § 3); and Euripides, in a passage quoted by 
Strabo (viii. p. 366), speaks of it as a well watered, very fertile, 
‘with beautiful pastures for cattle, and possessing a climate neither too 
‘cold in winter nor too hot in summer. The western part of Messenia 
is drained by the river Pamisus (now Pyrnatza), which rises in the 
mountains between Arcadia and Messenia, and flows southward into 
the Messenian bay (Gulf of Koroni). The basin of the Pamisus is 
divided into two distinct parts, which are separated from each other 
‘on the east by high land that stretches from Taygetus to the Pami- 
sus, and on the western side of the river by Mount Ithome. The 
wu part, usually called the plain of Stenyclerus, is of small extent 

moderate fertility; but the lower part south of Ithome is an 
extensive plain, celebrated in ancient times for its great fertility, 
whence it was frequently called Macaria; or the ‘blessed.’ Leake 
describes it as covered with plantations of the vine, the fig, and the 
mulberry, and “as rich in cultivation as can well be imagined.” The 
western part of Messenia is diversified by hills and valleys, but contains 
no high mountains. 4 
- Messenia, called by Homer Messene, is said by Pausanias to have 
derived its name from Messene, the wife of Polycaon, the first king of 
the country, who is described as the younger son of Lelex, king of 
Laconia (iv. 1, $1, 2). After the lapse of five generations, the sove- 
is said to have passed into the hands of Perieres, the son of 
olus. At the time of the Trojan war Messenia appears to have been 
su to Menelaus, with the exception of Pylus and probably part 
of the western coast, which was under the dominion of Nestor. After 
the death of Menelaus, the Neleid princes of Pylus are said by Strabo 
viii. p. 359) to have obtained the whole of the country. On the 
ivision of the Peloponnesus, after the Dorian conquest under the 
Heraclidw, Messenia fell to the share of Cresphontes, who fixed his 
capital in Stenyclerus, and divided the country into five districts. 
(Strabo, p. 361.) Pylus however appears to have retained its inde- 
‘pendence till a adeh later date. 
- In the middle of the 8th century before the Christian era, a series 
of disputes and skirmishes arose on the borders of Messenia and 
‘Laconia, which gave rise to a confirmed hatred between the two 
nations. Prompted by this feeling, the Spartans are said to have bound 
themselves by an oath never to return home till Messenia was subdued; 
and they commenced the contest by a midnight attack on Ampheia, a 
frontier town, which they took, and put the inhabitants to the sword. 
This was the commencement of what is called the first Messenian war, 
the date of which is usually given, though it.cannot be fixed with 
certainty, as B.c. 743. After a contest of twenty years, during which 
the Messenian king Aristodemus distinguished himself by deeds of 
‘heroic valour, the jans were subdued and reduced to the con- 
dition of the Laconian helots. They bore the yoke for 39 years, and 
then, took up arms against their oppressors (B.c, 685) under the 
conduct of Aristomenes, a noble youth of the royal blood. The 
Messenians however were again subdued 3.0, 668; and those who 
remained in their native country were treated with the test, 
rigour. The majority of freemen however withdrew from Messenia, 
and a considerable number, under the two sons of Aristomenes, sailed 
to Italy, and settled at Rhegium. They afterwards obtained possession 
of Zancle, on the opposite coast of Sicily, and called it Messene, which 
has retained the same name freeiss) to the present day. 

The Messenians again revolted in B.c. 464. This war, usually called 
the third Messenian war, lasted ten years, at the end of which time 
‘the Messenians, who had occupied the strongly-fortified mountain of 
" Ithome, surrendered on condition of being allowed to retire from the 

_ Peloponnesus, The Athenians, who were not at that time on good 
_ terms with Sparta, gladly allowed them to settle at Naupactus, a town 
_ at the entrance of the Corinthian Gulf, which they had lately taken 
from the Locri Ozole. (Thucyd. i. 101, 103; Paus. iv. 24, sec, 2; 


Diod., xi. 70.) This place however the Messenians were obliged to 
quit, when, at the end of the Peloponnesian war, the Spartans became 
masters of Greece ; but after the supremacy of Sparta had been over- 
thrown at the battle of Leuctra, Epaminondas formed the design of 
restoring the independence of Messenia, and accordingly sent mes- 
sengers to Italy, Sicily, and all parts of Greece, to invite the long- 
exiled Messenians to return to their native country. Numbers obeyed 
the summons; and in B.c. 369 a town was built at the foot of Ithome, 
which they called Messene. The independence of the Messenians was 
guaranteed by the peace concluded B.c. 361; and Messenia continued 
to remain an independent state till the dissolution of the Achwan 
confederacy. In the Messenian state, as restored by Epaminondas, 
the ancient national manners are said to have been retained; and the 
dialect remained, up to the time of Pausanias, the purest Doric that 
was spoken in the Peloponnesus (iv. 27, sec. 5; Miiller, ‘Dorians.’) 

The chief towns on the western coast were Pylos and Mothone, or 
Methone. The Bay of Pylos (Navarino), which is protected from the 
swell of the sea by the island of Sphacteria (Sphagia), is the best 
harbour in the Peloponnesus. Pylos was situated at the foot of 
Mount A@galeus, according to Strabo, and must not be confounded 
with the fortress which was erected by the Athenians in the Pelopon- 
nesian war at the northern entrance of the bay, on the spot called 
Coryphasium by the Lacedemonians. (Thucyd. iv. 103, 104.) 
Mothone, or Methone (Modon), is said by Pausanias (iv. 35, sec. 1) to 
have been anciently called Pedasus, a town mentioned by Homer: it 
appears to have been a place of some importance in the time of 
Pausanias, Passing the promontory Acritas (Cape Gallo) we enter 
upon the Messenian Gulf, at present called Koroni; forty stadia north 
of Acritas was Asine (Paus., iv. 34, sec. 7), originally inhabited by the 
Dryopes. Following the coast we come to Colonides, 40 stadia N. 
from Asine; and afterwards to Aipea, which was called Corone after 
the restoration of the Messenians, At the head of the gulf, and east 
of the river Nedon, was Pherw, or Phare, which was annexed to 
Laconica by Augustus (Paus. iv. 30, sec. 2); and on the eastern coast 
of the were Abia, which is mentioned by Homer, according to 
Pausanias (iv. 30, sec. 1) under the name of Ira, and Leuctrum, or 
Leuctra, which belonged at one time to Laconica. (Strabo, p. 361; 
Tac., ‘Ann.,’ iv. 43.) It is difficult to determine the boundaries of 
Laconica and Messenia, as they differed at’various times. In the time 
of Pausanias the boundary was a woody hollow called Choerius, 20 
stadia S. from Abia (iv. 30, sec, 1). Strabo blames Euripides for 
making the river Pamisus the boundary (p. 366); but perhaps 
Euripides referred to a small river of the same name, which Strabo 
himself tells us was in the vicinity of Leuctrum (p. 361). 

The only town inland of any importance was Messene, situated, as 
already mentioned, at the foot of Mount Ithéme, on the summit of 
which was the citadel. Strabo speaks of this citadel and of Acro- 
corinthus as the two strongest places in the Peloponnesus (p. 361); and 
the account of Pausanias, who praises the strong fortifications of the 
town, is confirmed by the solid and beautiful masonry which remains 
to the present day. ; ‘ 

MESSI'NA, a province of Sicily, comprehends the north-east extre- 
mity of the island, and is bounded W. by the province of Palermo, 8. 
by that of Catania, N. by the Mediterranean, and E. by the Faro or 
Strait of Messina, which divides it from Calabria. The greatest length 
of the province is 60 miles, and its breadth is 30 miles. The population 
in 1851 amounted to 349,484. A continuation of the mountainous 
ridge which runs across Sicily from west to east, known to the ancients 
under the various names of Nebrodes, Herzi, Pelorias, &c., covers the 
greater part of the interior of the province, and terminates at Cape 
Pelorum, A number of torrents during the rainy season descend from 
both sides of the ridge, but they are nearly dry in summer. On the 
south-west the province of Messina skirts the base of Altna, the mass 
of which belongs to the province of Catania, It has no great plains, 
but it contains many valleys, Its chief products are wine, oil, and 
fruit of every sort. The province is divided into 4 distretti and 116 
communes. The towns of the province are :—Muessina. Melazzo, the 
ancient Myla, a sea-port town on a promontory of the northern coast 
facing the Lipari islunds, 15 miles W. from Messina, with a castle and 
7000 inhabitants, many of whom are employed as sailors and fisher- 
men. It exports much wine from the neighbouring districts, and also 
oil. The red Faro wine, which is made nearer to Messina, is better 
than that of the district of Melazzo. Patti, on the same coast, 15 
miles 8.W. from Melazzo, and not far from the ruins of the ancient 
Tyndaris, has several churches and convents, and between 4000 and 
5000 inhabitants. Zaormina, the ancient Zauromenium, on the east 
coast of the island, and at the north-east base of the group of tna, 
an old-looking town with about 4000 inhabitants, is built upon a steep 
cliff towering above the sea; its ancient remains comprise a vast 
theatre capable of accommodating 40,000 persons, a ruined aqueduct 
and reservoir, sepulchres, and other ruins scattered around. Castro 
Reale, in a valley rich in oil and wine, has about 12,000 inhabitants in 
the commune. Randazzo, at the north base of Autna, in a very fertile 
district, has 5000 inhabitants, 

The islands of Lipari are included in the administrative province of 
Messina, [Lirarr frasme) 

MESSI’NA, the Town of, lies on the north-east coast of Sicily 
opposite the Calabrian coast, from which it is separated by the Strait 
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of _— — “reamed four ee oe on Masesace bere 
partly on slope of a steep and partly along the sea-shore a 
foot of the hill. The port is formed by a stripof sandy beach projecting 
into the sea at the south side of the city, and sweeping round in the 
form of a semicircle. From the sickle-like form of this strip of land 
the town received from its first Greek inhabitants the name of Zankle, 
or Dankle, which in the Sicilian dialect meant a scythe. The name, 
as stated in the article MessEN1a, was afterwards changed into Messene. 
On this narrow tract of land are the citadel, the lazaretto, the light- 
house, and the castle of Salvatore at the entrance of the harbour, which 
faces the north. The harbour, which is more than two miles jin cir- 
eumference, is one of the best in the Mediterranean. The lighthouse 
at the entrance of the harbour of Messina stands in 38° 11'10" N. lat, 
15° 34’ 7" E. long. The larger part of the town rises in the form of 
crescent on the west side of the harbour, along which is a hand- 
some quay backed by a row of fine buildings called La Palazzata: this 
quay constitutes the fashionable promenade of the town. 

Messina has many remarkable buildings; the cathedral, the church 
of La Candelara, and that.of the Capuchins, contain some fine paint- 
ings. The royal palace, the archiepiscopal palace, that of the senate, 
the seminary, the great hospital, the arsenal, the loggia or exchange, 
the granaries, the royal college, the bank, and the two theatres, are 
all worthy of notice. The public library, founded by Constantine 
Lascaris, is rich in Greek manuscripts, Messina is an archbishop’s 
see, has a court of appeal for the province, a commercial tribunal, a 
royal college called Accademia Carolina for the study of law and 
medicine, and about 60,000 inhabitants. 

Messina is the most trading town of Sicily ; large vessels load and 
discharge close to the quays. It exports oil, currants, oranges, raisins, 
almonds, lemons, sumach, lamb-skins and_ kid-skins, 


wine, brandy, 
liquorice, nik, linseed, salt-fish, and other produce of the island. The 


imports comprise cotton and woollen manufactures, coffee, sugar, and 
other colonial produce, hardware, &c, The spinning and weaving of 
silk, and the manufacture of damask and satin, employ several thousand 
hands. The tunny and other fisheries are actively plied. Messina 
took part in the abortive attempt made by the Sicilians in 1848 to 
shake off the yoke of Naples; and it was the first place upon’ which 
retribution fell, being taken by General Filangieri, in September of 
that sn after an obstinate resistance, during which the town suffered 
severely, 

The Faro, or Strait of Messina, which here separates Sicily from 
Italy, is about 22 miles long from north to south ; its breadth varies 
from 10 miles to about 2) miles at its northern extremity between the 
Faro tower and the rock of Scylla. The whirlpool of Charybdis, so 

lebrated in ient times, is fixed by some opposite to Scylla, by 
others opposite the harbour of Messina. (Catapria.] The depth of 
the strait is very great, and a strong current runs through it. 


Coin of Dankle (Messina). 
MESSINGHAM. [Luycotysurme.) 


British Museum. 


MESURADO, CAPE. [Lmert.) 

METHERINGHAM. [Lrxco.xsurme.] 

METHWOLD, [Norrorx.} 

METHYMNA. [Lesvos] 

METZ, capital of the French department of Moselle, is built on 
the Moselle at the point where that river is joined by the Seille, in 
49° 7’ 14" N. lat. 6° 10’ 46” E. long., 580 feet above the level of the 
tea, 170 miles in a straight line, 245 miles by railway through Nancy, 
E. by N. from Paris, and has 43,484 inhabitants in the commune, 
bes: the garrison, which numbers 10,000 men, ‘The town is washed 
on the west by the Moselle, which makes a bend and traverses the 
town; the Seille enters the city on the south, dividing into two 
branches, one of which flows between the ramparts, the other runs 
through the town and drives several mills: these two rivers are crossed 
by 17 bridges. Metz is, after Strasbourg, the strongest fortress in 

rance, It is girt by a regular system of fortifications, and entered 
by nine gates furnished with drawbridges. The defences were con- 
structed by Marshals Vauban and Belle-Isle ; amongst the most im- 
portant of the works erected by them are—the fort of Belle-Croix, 
which is built on a hill, and commands all the east of the town from 
the gate Des-Allemands to the Moselle; and the fort of La-Double- 
Couronne, which defends the southern part of the city. 

This city existed in the time of the Romans, to whom it was known 
by the name Dirodurwm, which was the chief town of the Medio- 
matrici. At a later date it took the name of the nation, Mediomatrici, 
for which, early in the 5th century, was substituted the shorter 
designation of Mettis, or Metis, whence the modern Metz. In the 
civil dissensions which followed the death of Nero, a.v. 70, Divodurum 
was nearly destroyed by a sudden outbreak of the troops of Vitellius. 


empire, Metz was 7 
orLorraine ; 1° tebe 
a well-built town; the houses are mostly 


high, and contains many steep streets; on the bank the 
level. The streets however are in most instances narrow, crooked, and 
ill laid out; many of the houses are adorned with bas-reliefs. In th 
centre of the town is the esplanade, which stands on high, 

is one of the finest promenades in Europe, formed by numerous 


etz is in 


troops a 
Among the many remarkable structures of Metz must be 


other stores 
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and : 
formerly the abbey of St.-Vincent ; 


ee 


it is the seat of a high court of justice for the department of 
and Moselle. epg de wacly leg 


botany, drawing, painting, and music. ¥ ellis 
Among the industrial products of the town are broad-cloth, 

and other woollen stuffs, newt plush, small wares, muslin embroid 

ery, room- hicory, cotton-twist, excellent beer,n 

tiles, and leather. The commerce is gy of these article 


ent in the north-east of 
N. by that of M E. by that of Bas-Rhin, 8. 

and W. by that of Meuse. It lies between 48° 22’ and 49° 
5° 42’ and 7° 16’ E. long. Its form is compact; the 
from east to west is 70 miles; its greatest breadth, 
the length, is 46 miles. The area is 2353 square 
tion in 1841 was 444,603; in 1851 it amounted to 
19142 inhabitants to the 


45 


square mile, or 16°84 above the 


imperial towns, and as such subject, to the bishops who 
them. In 1552 these districts were united to France 
The departm 


The a be 


in a north-western direction, The hill slopes and a le A 


T 
in the E. of the department of Vosges, and running first north ‘ 


of Meurthe, below this last town: here it flows through a fine 
fertilised by the deposits of its frequent. inundations, in a general 
north-west direction past Lunéville, Rosidres, and Nancy, a little below 
which last-named city it falls into the Moselle, on t it 
a course of 100 miles. Great quantities of fir planks for : 
rough timber, and fire-wood, are floated down this. 1 is 
navigable for only 6 miles above its junction with te a. Its 
principal feeders on the right bank are—the forms part 
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of the southern boundary of the department; the Vézouee, which joins 
the Meurthe at Lunéville; and the Sanon, which flows westward from 
one of the numerous tarns on the western side of the Vosges Moun- 
tains, and enters the Meurthe a few miles east-south-east of Nancy. 
On its left bank the Meurthe receives the Mortagne afew miles south 
of Lunéville. The west of the department is drained by the MosELLe, 
which here receives the Madon on. its left bank. The Seille, which 
ings from one of the lakes in the east of the department, flows 
h a very fertile valley, first west and then north, falling into 
Moselle at Metz, in the department of Moselle... The Sarre rises 
on the western side of the main chain of the Vosges Mountains, in 
the south-east of the d t, and flows generally north as far as 
Sarreguemines, in the department of .. Below this town. it 
enters the Prussian Rhein-Provinz, through which it runs north-west 
to its junction with the Moselle afew miles above Traves, The depart- 
ment is traversed by 8 state, 15 departmental, and a great number of 
parish roads. The Paris-Strasbourg railway crosses the de ent, 
ing through Nancy, whence a branch runs north to Metz and 
eth, aml ts ecahinned Ga Wartihetn nthe Bhinn The canal Des- 
Salines, which runs from Deuze to Sarrealbe in Moselle, unites the 
i Sarre, 


vi of the department are very fertile in wheat, 
About 400,000 quarters of wheat are grown annually, 
a large portion is sold in the markets of the department of 
for the supply of some of the more southern departments. 
the time that the old ordonnance of the dukes of Lorraine 
ing the vine in soils fit to yield wheat fell into disregard, 
breadth of the best lands was laid out in vineyards; and in 
ears, Which however are few, owing to the frequency of 
in the spring, a very large quantity of wine is made; in 
years the produce is 20,064,000 gallons. The surplus over 
me consumption is sold into Alsace and the department of 
a the bea a of Senahowrss hep ma.enmvete, 
ximity of the Vosges Mountains, is colder in the 
cate the vine is not cultivated at all, Rape is 
extensively grown, both for green food and for making oil. Hay is 
produced along all the river bottoms. Potatoes, eyeer 
of all kinds, and fruits are doranly .cnltivated. Horses, which are 
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are common enough. 
Mountains in this department are composed chiefly of 


the new stone and the subjacent secondary rocks ; the rest of 
the department is occupied by the rocks that intervene between the 
es and the red-sandstone, m ore is found, but too poor to be 


y' 
The inhabitants are a apingled German and French race; the German 
is still spoken in the east of the department. They are in 
a grave people—deficient in the usual viyacity of Frenchmen; 
they are smong the most industrious and orderly of the inhabitants 
of France, The department is distinguished for the number of suc- 
cessful candidates it sends to the entrance examinations of the Ecole 
Po ue in Paris. 

department. contains 1,505,929 acres. Of this area 750,328 
acres are under tillage; 452,862 acres are forest and wood land; 
177,554 acres are land; 40,455 acres are under vine culture; 
15,736 acres are out in gardens, orchards, and nurseries ; 15,250 
acres are covered with heaths and moors ; and 21,685 acres are occupied 

by rivers, lakes, and canals. 
The t ia divided into five arrondissements, which, with 


their ivi and population, are as follows :— 
~ Arrondissements. Cantons. | Communes, | Population in 1851.| 
1. Nancy . ° ° 8 121 147,978 
2, Chatean-Salins . . 5 150 68,634 
3. Lunéyville . . 6 201 $8,978 
4, Sarrebourg . eu 5 118 76,607 
i eS eee 5 127 68,166 
4g Total . eo 29 717 450,423 


1. Of the first arrondissement. and of the whole department, the 
chief town is Nancy. | St.-Nicolas-du-Port, 5 miles E. by 8, from 
Nancy, has a handsome gothic church, and 3178 inhabitants, who 
manufacture linen, brandy, cotton and woollen yarn, leather, and beer, 
Pont-a-Mousson, a station on the railway to Metz, 16 miles N. from 
Nancy, takes its name from the bridge here thrown across the 
Moselle, and from the old fortress of Mousson, which is built on a 
hill east of the town. It is surrounded by ramparts. The most 
remarkable objects in the town are—a gothic church built about the 
end of the 13th century; the town-hall; the large cavalry barracks ; 
the hospital; and a square, surrounded by arcades. Pont-t-Mousson 
has ecclesiastical and communal colleges and 8010 inhabitants. The 
manufactures consist of coarse woollens, pottery, tobacco-pipes, 
beet-root sugar, beer, leather, and tiles. Rosidres-auz-Salines, a station 
on the Strasbourg railway, 10 miles §.E. from Nancy, is built at the 
foot of a vine-clad hill above the Meurthe, and has 2332 inhabitants, 
It was formerly fortified, and flourished on account of its brine-springs ; 
these however have not been worked since 1760. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town Chdteau-Salins, 
stands 17 miles N.E. from Nancy, in a pretty valley watered by a 
feeder of the Seille, and has a tribunal of first instance, glass-works, 
tan-yards, and a population of 2394, Dieuze, or Duze, famous for its 
salt-spri stands on the right bank of the Seille, 10 miles E. of 
Chiteau-Salins, and has a college and 3964 inhabitants. _In Roman 
times the town bore the name Decem Pagi, and was considered an 
important post on the military road from Metz to Strasbourg. Vice, S. 
of Chiteau-Salins, in a narrow valley drained by the Seille, has salt- 
springs, a tribunal of first instance, and $277 inhabitants. 

3. In the third arrondissement the chief town is LunévinuE. 
Baccarat, situated on the Meurthe, which is here crossed by a bridge 
of nine arches, is famous for its manufacture of cut glass, and has 
3216 inhabitants, who manufacture also common glass, calico, iron- 
mongery, chemical products, leather, &c. Blamont, a well-built town, 
situated in a fine corn and country E. of Lunéville on the 
Vézouze, has a population of 2577. Gerbeviller, formerly a fortified 
town, stands in a plain on the left bank of the Mortagne, and has 
2208 inhabitants, 

4. Of the fourth arrondissement the chief town, Sarrebourg is 
situated in a fertile country on the right bank of the Sarre, 48 miles 
by the Paris-Strasbourg railway E. from Nancy, and has a tribunal of 
first instance and 2493 inhabitants in the commune, who manufacture 
cotton-cloth, files, seythes, saws, tin-ware, and chemical products. The 

ition of the town at the opening of an important pass in the 
osges Mountains, makes it a place of importance in a military point 
of view. Phalsbowrg, 9 miles N.E. of Sarrebourg, at the entrance of 
the defiles of the Vosges, and near the Paris-Strasbourg railroad, is a 
well-built and strongly fortified town, with a population of 4947. 
The most remarkable structures are—a large church, built in the rei 
of Louis XIV.; the college buildings ; the barracks; the arsenal ; the 
town-hall ; and the market-house. ; 

5. The fifth arrondissement is named from its chief town, Zoul, 
which stands at the foot of vine-clad hills, in a fertile plain on the 
Moselle, here crossed by a stone bridge of seven arches, at a distance 
of 21 miles by railway W. from Nancy, and has a tribunal of first 
instance, a college, and 8937 inhabitants. The town is irregularly 
built, but contains some good structures. Among the objects desery- 
ing of notice are—the cathedral, which contains some fine sculptures ; 
the church of St.-Gengoult; thé town-hall; the two hospitals; the 
barracks; the corn-market; and the ramparts, which are flanked withe 
nine bastions, This town is noted for its embroidery ; pottery, beer, 
and leather are made. 

The department forms the see of the Bishop of Nancy, is included 
in the jurisdiction of the High Court and within the limits of the 
University-Academy of Nancy, and belongs to the 5th Military 
Division, of which Metz is head-quarters. It returns three members 
to the Legislative Body of the French empire. 

(Dictionnaire de la France ; Annuaire pour UV An 1858.) 

MEUSE, the ancient Mosa, and the Dutch Maas, a river which rises 
in the plateau of Langres, in the department of Haute-Marne, and 
flows first in a general northern direction and then west into the 
German Ocean, having drained portions of France, Belgium, and 
Holland. Its upper current is formed by two small streams that 
unite at Fort-Filliéres ; but it is only after passing the village and the 
ruined castle of Meuse that the name of Meuse is applied to the river. 
Having traversed in a direction of north by east the eastern part of 
Haute-Marne, the Meuse enters the department of Vosges, where, 
flowing under ground for four miles, it reappears a little south-west of 
Neufchiteau, not far north of which it crosses the boundary of the 
department of Meuse. Through the whole length of this department 
it flows north by west in a narrow valley past Commercy, Verdun 
(where it becomes navigable), and Stenay, On entering the depart- 
ment of Ardennes it has a very winding course, first north-west past 
Sedan, Meziéres, and Charleville, and then north by east past Fumay 
and the fortress of Givet, just below which it enters the kingdom of 
Belgium. Here it traverses the province of Namur in the direction 
of north by west, as far as the town of Namur, whence it flows north- 
east to Lidge, and then turning north by east it forms the boundary 
between Dutch and Belgian Limburg; and continuing in the same 
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direction to a few miles below Venloo, it turns nearly north-west as 
far as Grave. From the neighbourhood of Grave it flows west, and 
separates North Brabant from Guelderland and Holland. Below 
Gorcum it divides into two arms: of these, the northern one, flowing 
through the province of Holland, takes the name of Merwe, as far as 
Dort, where it subdivides into two branches, the northern one called 
the Maas, the southern one the Oude Maas, which inclose between 
them the island of Ysselmonde; these branches, uniting on the eastern 
side of the Isle of Rosenburg, form a wide current, which enters the 
North Sea to the north-west of the island of Voorne. The southern 
arm, having passed through the Biesbosch, takes the name of Hollands- 
Diep as far as Willemstad, below which it siso subdivides into two 
branches : one of these, first called Haring-Vliet, and more to westward 


Flakkee, enters the North Sea by a wide wstuary between the islands | 


of Voorn and Over-Flakkee; the other flows into the North Sea 
between the islands of Over-Flakkee and Schouwen, having first sent 
fect of its waters to the eastward of Schouwen Island into the Ooster 
elde. The whole course of this river is 552 miles in length, 256 
miles of which are in France; it is navigable from Verdun to its 
mouth, a distance of 430 miles—133 miles of these are in France. 
The principal feeders of the Meuse in France are the Mouzon, the 
Vair, the Chiers, and the Semoy on the right bank, and the Bar on 
the left; in Belgium the Lesse and the Ourthe on the right, and the 
Sambre on the left bank; in Holland, the Roer, the Niers, the Linge, 
the three branches of the Rhine known as the Waal, the Leck, and 
the Yssel, on the right bank, and the Dommel and the Merk on the 
left. Many of these rivers are navigable; those that are not so are 
available for floating timber, Down the Meuse itself the chief articles 
of transport are marble, slates, iron, timber, and corn. 
The basin of the Meuse is for the most part very narrow, the French 
er it being a mere strip of a few miles in width, hemmed in 
n high hills; lower down, where it includes the valleys of the 
Sambre and the Ourthe, it attains its greatest width, which is about 
90 miles, North of Lidge the basin again becomes narrow, and so 
continues to the final bend of the river westward, where in some 
~ places the width of the basin is between 30 and 40 miles. The lower 
part of the basin of Meuse includes a good deal of fertile flat land, 
with not a few marshes and peat bogs; the upper part of it is in 
general fertile, and presents some pretty and some bold scenery. The 
basin of the Meuse communicates with those of the Rhine, the Seine, 
and the Schelde by means of canals. 

MEUSE, a department in the north-east of France, is bounded N. 
by the duchy of Luxembourg and the department of Ardennes, E. by 
the departments of Moselle and Meurthe, 8. by those of Vosges and 
Haute-Marne, and W. by the departments of Marne and Ardennes. 
Its form approximates to that of an oval; its greatest length from 
north to south is 80 miles; its greatest breadth is 46 miles, but the 
average width does not exceed 33 miles. The area is 2405°9 square 
miles, The population in 1841 was 326,372; in 1851 it amounted to 
$28,657, giving 137°6 inhabitants to a square mile, or 37°98 below the 
average per square mile for all France, The department was formed 
chiefly out of the duchy of Lorraine and Bar; and the rest of it out of 
a part of the Trois-Evéchés and portions of the counties of Champagne 
and Clermont. 

The Faucilles Mountains, which, running through the department 
of Haute-Marne and Vosges, connect the plateau of Langres with the 
principal chain of the Vosges Mountains, send out two ranges of hills 
that inclose the narrow valley of the Meuse, and traverse the depart- 
ment of Meuse from south-south-east to north-north-west, terminating 
northward in the wooded heights of the Ardennes, From these two 
ranges, which nowhere exceed the height of 1600 feet, numerous 
lateral offshoots spring, eo that the surface presents a great variety of 
hill and dale, and plain and valley. The more western of the two 
ranges is often designated by the name of the Argonne Hills; it forms 
the watershed between the Meuse and the Seine, The eastern range, 
which in general is more properly described as a high table-land, 
divides the feeders of the Meuse from those of the Moselle. These 
heights, which consist of fossiliferous rocks, are in many places 
covered with extensive forests, in others with pastures, whereon great 
nutobers of cattle are fed. The lower slopes are laid out in vineyards, 
which yield ordinary white and red wines of the first class, The soil 
of the plains is in eager shallow and unproductive; but the river 
Valleys, especially those of the Meuse and the Ornain, are of the 
greatest fertility, and cultivated with the utmost care. 

The chicf river is the Meuse, which gives name to the department, 
and is navigable from Verdun to its mouth. The west and south-west 
of the department are drained by the Arsnx and its feeder the Aire ; 
and by the Ornain and the Saulx, which unite their waters, and, swelled 
by the Chee, flow into the Marne a little below Vitry-sur-Marne, in the 

tof Marne. The Madine and the Ornes flow north-east into 
the Moselle, The Oison and the Othain drain the northern district, 
and flow north-west into the Chiera, a feeder of the Meuse. The 
department is crossed by 9 state, 12 departmental, and a great number 
of cross roads. The Paris-Strasbourg railroad traverses the depart- 


meut, passing through Barle-Duc and Commercy. The climate is 
mild in the valleys, but harsh and cold on the hills and on the high 
table-land east of the Meuse, 


Of the usual bread-staffs more than is enough for the consumption 


is raised. Hemp, flax, and oleaginous seeds are cultivated. Cattle, 
swine, and goats are numerous; horses are small. Gooseberries ‘ 
strawberries are grown in very large quantities in the nei 


exported in 
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dissement of Commercy. About 22,000,000 
ccm two-thirds of which are consumed 
re r is exported to Belgium. 

The department is occupied by the rocks that intervene 
the chalk and the new red-sandstone. Several iron-mines are worked; 
good building-stone, marl, potters’-clay, and slates are found. é 
of variety, and some of large dimensions, are met with. 

he chief manufactures are—iron, made in 40 forges and furnaces, 
cotton cloth and twist, hosiery, oil, glass, paper, peel beer, leather, 
brandy, &. The commerce of the department is fed by the articles 
already enumerated, and by timber, oak-staves, clover-seed, butter, 
fat pork, hides, wool, confectionary, &c. Above 100 fairs are held in 
the course of the year. . ea thepe 

The department of Meuse contains 1,539,794 acres. Of the whole 
area 828,302 acres are umder cultivation; 442,920 acres are covered 
with woods and forests ; 34,349 acres are under vine culture; 122,252 
acres are meadow and grass land; 18,254 acres are laid out in D 
orchards, and plantations of various kinds; 29,634 acres consist 
barren moorland; 15,294 acres are covered with rivers, ponds, 
marshes, or canals; and 35,649 acres are occupied as roads, — 3 


“ 


and squares, 5 : 
The department is divided into four arrondissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and populations, are as follows :— 
Arrondii t Cant Communes, | Population in 1851. 
1, Bar-le-Duc 8 128 86,358 
2. Commercy . oe 7 181 87,664 
3. Montmédy . » 6 132 69,096 4 
4, Verdun. ws 7 150 85,539 
Total ‘ . 28 591 $28,657 


1. Of the first arrondissement the chief town is Ban-LE-Duc, which 
is also the: capital of the department. <Ancerville, a small place 8. of 
Bar-le-Duc, has 2181 inhabitants. Ligny, a well-built town, nies | 
situated on the left bank of the Ornain, has several iron-forges anc 
smelti a cotton-spinning factory, tanyards, and a popula- 
tion of 3147. The town is noted for its manufacture of an 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Commercy, stands 
on the left bank of the Meuse, in 48° 45’ 54" N, lat., 5° 85’ 41" 
E. long., 20 miles in a straight line, 25 miles by railway, E. from Bar- 
le-Duc, and has a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 3735 inha- 
bitants in the commune. The town is well built, and has several 
pretty promenades. The barracks, riding-school, town-hall, and corn- 
market are the most remarkable buildings. In the environs, which 
are very beautiful, there are several iron-forges and smelting-furnaces. 


The manufactures of Commercy are calico, cutlery, beer, and leather, 


St.-Mihiel, a pretty well-built town, with a college and 6462 inhabit- 
ants, is situated on the right bank of the Meuse, which here flows 
through a narrow valley shut in by high hills. The chutch of 
St.-Etienne contains a fine sculptured representation of the Entomb- 
ment of Christ. Cotton cloth and yarn, iron, carpenter's tools, and 
leather, are the chief industrial products. Vaucouleurs, a town of 


2500 inhabitants, stands on the slopes of a hill above the left bank of 
ufactures of — 


the Meuse, 12 miles 8. from Commercy, and has 
cotton cloth, cotton hosiery, and leather, 

8. In the third arrondissement the chief town, Montmé 5 
at the foot and on the slope of a hill above the Chiers, a feeder of the 
Meuse, in 49° 31’ 6” N, lat., 5° 21’ 55” E. long., 964 feet above the — 
level of the sea, and has a college, a tribunal of first instance, and 2182 _ 
inhabitants in the commune. It is an ill-built place, with narrow 
crooked streets and badly constructed houses. This i ae 
situated on the frontier of France, is regularly fortified : its ces 
have been repaired and strengthened within a few years. It has 
saw-mills, tan oil-mills, and some hosiery manufactures. 

a well-built town, 8 miles W. from Montmédy, is situated in a le 
epot on the right bank of the Meuse, which forms several islands and ~ 
drives the machinery of several iron forges below the town. The — 
inhabitants, who number 3775, manufacture beet-root sugar, wine- 
on 


man 


casks, beer, leather, iron, and bricks, 

4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town, Verdun, 
the Meuse, which- here 
5° 19’ 52” E, long., 1030 feet above the level of the sea, at a distance 
of 145 miles E, from Paris; and has tribunals of first instance and of — 
commerce, a diocesan school, communal and ecclesiastical = 
and 13,549 inhabitants in the commune exclusive of the garrison. 
town is defended by a citadel constructed by Vauban, and by 
detached redoubts, The Meuse flows through the town in five branches, 
which unite outside the fortifications, Verdun is in general 
but the streets, some of which are steep, are 
esplanade, planted with trees, divides the citadel from 
residence of the bishop of Verdun, the public library, which contains 


,is situated 


nyacene | 


begins to be navigable, in 49° 9’ 20” N. lat., 
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14,000 volumes, the cavalry barracks, the military stores, the pro- 
pnw and the great sluices, by means of which the environs can be 
i are the principal objects of notice. Verdun is famous for 
its sugar-plums and liqueurs. Cotton- and woollen-yarn, beer, and 
leather are also manufactured. Clermont-en-Argonne, a small town of 
about 1500 inhabitants, 14 miles W. from Verdun, on the slope of a 
high hill, in the vicinity of extensive forests, was formerly fortified, 
the capital of a county to which it gave name. After the incorpo- 
ration of Lorraine with France its fortifications were demolished. 
Clermont is well fortified; it stands on the high road from Paris to 
Metz. E£tain, a well-built town, 12 miles E. from Verdun, stands on 
the left bank of the Ornes, a feeder of the Moselle, and has a college, 
and 2961 inhabitants, who manufacture cloth, hats, cotton cloth and 
leather, and lime. Varennes-en-Argonne, a small place of 1600 
itants, on the left bank of the Aire, a feeder of the Aisne, 15 miles 
W. from Verdun, deserves notice as being the place where Louis XVL., 
his queen, and two children, in their flight from Paris, were arrested, 
on the night of the 21st of June, 1791. 

The department forms the see of the Bishop of Verdun, is included 
in the jurisdiction of the High Court and within the limits of the 
University-Academy of Nancy, and belongs to the 5th Military Divi- 
sion, of which Metz is head-quarters. It returns two members to the 
Legislative Assembly of the French empire. 

(Dictionnaire de la France; Annuaire pour (An 1853 ; Official 


Papers.) 

MEVAGISSY. [Cornwatt.] 

MEWAR. [Hrxpusray.] 

MEXICO, Republic of, occupies the north-western portion of the 
isthmus which connects North and South America, and the south- 
western extremity of North America, and lies between 15° and 33° 
N. lat., and 87° and 117° W. long. It is bounded E. by the Gulf of 
Mexico; S.E. by the British colony of Belize or British Honduras, 
and the republic of Guatemala; S.W. and W. by the Pacific Ocean, 
which here forms the long Gulf of California, the whole of which is 
included within the limits of Mexico; and N. by the United States of 


By a-recent treaty (known 
Treaty) Mexico transfi a large portion of her 

territory to the United States on condition of receiving the 
of 10,000,000 dollars. The boundary line between Mexico and 
the United States as defined by this treaty, is formed on the north-east 
by the Rio Grande del Norte from its mouth bs he a league above the 
town of El Paso del Norte (about 31° 30’ N. lat.), thence south-west 
one league south of Lake Guzman to 31° N. lat.; along which parallel 
it is carried westward to 111° W. long., whence it ascends north-west 
to the confluence of the Rio Gila with the Colorado; it then descends 
Colorado to 32° N. lat., along which parallel it is carried to 

Paci The area of Mexico is about 1,000,000 square miles; 
the population within the present limits probably does not exceed 
000. 

Surface ; Soil ; Climate ; Rivers.—Mexico is divided by nature into 
three regions, each of which is marked by different features. The first 
comprehends the countries lying to the east of the isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, which is crossed by the meridian of 95° W. long. : we shall call 
it the Eastern Region. The second extends from the meridian of 95° 
N. lat. in a curved line to the mouth of the Rio del Norte on the east 
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western declivity of the table-land of Guatemala, the plain of Tabasco, 
and the isthmus of Tehuantepec. Along the northern and western 
shores of the peni of Yucatan, there are no harbours, but only 

which during the northern gales are very unsafe; but 
ere are several harbours. The shores are 


@ vigorous vegetation, both in its trees, which are of heavy growth, 
and in the great variety of its plants; but the soil is nearly unculti- 
vated, the scanty population being chiefly employed in cutting 
mahogany, with fustic and several other dye-woods. e hilly district 
in the interior, as well as the flat country on the northern coast, has a 
sandy soil, and -water is everywhere extremely scarce. The 
vegetation is scanty ; trees are stunted, and the plants of a languid 
growth, except the rainy season (from May to September) ; but 
as the climate, exceedingly hot, is healthy, it is much better 
inhabited and cultivated than the eastern shores. The hills in the 
interior higher towards the point where the peninsula is con- 
nected with the table-land of Guatemala, the larger and higher portion 
of which belongs to the state of GuarzmaLa. From the ridge which 
traverses this table-land the country descends rather rapidly to the 
west, until it meets the plain of Tabasco, north of 17° N. lat. Its 
surface being furrowed by numerous watercourses it is rather a succes- 
on of ridges of hills and valleys than aninclined plane. The climate 
in general healthy ; and according to the different elevations of the 


surface, either the productions of the West Indies, or wheat and 
European plants are grown. 

The plain of Tabasco begins on the east, at some distance east of 
the lagune of Terminos, and extends westward to Partida Rock, a 
moderately elevated cape, in which a range of hills, including the 
voleano of Tuxla, terminates (96° W. long.) on the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico. This plain is more than 250 miles long, and extends 
inland from 50 to 120 miles. Its surface is level, and the soil alluvial. 
Being very fertile, it is covered with a thick forest of heavy growth 
but is little cultivated, being generally under water for several months 
during the rainy season, and consequently very unhealthy, Besides 
maize, plantains, and manioc, it produces a large quantity of cocoa 
and some coffee. Vanilla and indigo are stated to be common in the 
woods. The coast is generally low; but between the lagune of 
Terminos and the mouth of Tabasco River are the heights of San 
Gabriel, a range of hills running east and west about 30 miles, at a 
short distance from the shore ; and where the plain terminates on the 
west is Cape Partida Rock, the extremity of a somewhat elevated and 
rocky shore, which extends about 30 miles. The Laguna de Terminos 
is about 60 miles long from north-north-east to south-south-west, and 
30 miles wide on an average; but in many places it has hardly 4 feet 
of water, and the three or four channels by which it is connected with 
the gulf are hardly passable for large boats. The plain of Tabasco is 
watered by a considerable river, the Rio de Tabasco, and its two 
branches the Usumasinta and the Grijalva. The Rio de Tabasco rises 
in two branches on the eastern corner of the table-land of Guatemala, 
and flowing in a direction generally north by west, forms a considerable 
cataract south of 17° N. lat., where it descends from the table-land. 
Above this waterfall it is navigable for canoes, and below it for larger 
boats. This is also the case with its tributary, Chacamas, which rises 
in the most northern offsets of the table-land of Guatemala. The 
Usumasinta joins the Rio de Tabasco a few miles above its mouth, 
after a course of more than 300 miles. The Grijalva rises in the 
range of high hills in Guatemala, between the towns of Totonicapdén 
and Gueguetendgo, and runs with many bends in a north-west direc- 
tion, in a wide valley, until it issues from it near the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, where it turns to the north-east by a bold sweep, and 
receives the name of Rio de Tabasco, It is navigable for vessels of 
moderate size as far as Villa Hermosa. After having joined the 
Usumasinta, it falls into the Gulf of Mexico at Port Victoria, after a 
course of about 350 miles. 

The plain of Tabas¢o occupies the northern portion and about one 
half of the isthmus of Tehuantepec. The southern half comprehends 
a mountain ridge and a smaller plain. The most western declivity 
of the table-land of Guatemala assumes the form of several nearly 
parallel ridges at about 94° W. long., which running due east and west 
connect the last-mentioned table-land with the elevated plains of 
Anahuac. These ridges occupy between 35 and 40 miles of the 
isthmus. They are called Cerro Pelado, and probably do not rise 
above 2000 feet. Being entirely covered with trees of heavy growth, © 
the district is also known asthe Forest of Tarifa. The southern plain, 
or that of Tehuantepec, is about 25 miles wide, and extends along the 
Pacific from the boundary of Guatemala to some distance west of the 
town of Tehuantepec. It has a very hot but rather dry climate, and 
the soil, though not distinguished by fertility, is capable of producin; 
several tropical plants. It is traversed by the river Chimalapa, whic 
descends from the Cerro Pelado, and is navigable to San Miguel de 
Chimalapa, a distance of about 30 miles. On the same Cerro, but 
within the northern ridges, rises the Rio Huasacualco, which breaking 
through some of the ridges, is joined by numerous small rivers, which. 
descend from the western declivity of the table-land of Mixtecapdn, 
and soon becomes a powerful river, though it is not navigable on 
account of rapids or cataracts. As soon as it enters the plain of 
Tabasco its course is gentle, and there is no further obstruction to the 
navigation; but its mouth, which is situated in the south-western 
recess of the Gulf of Mexico, is choked by a bar and shoals. 

The Central and Northern Region of the Mexican States may be 
called Anahuac, though this name was used before the Spanish con- 
quest to designate only the country as far northas 21°. In its natural 
features it exhibits great variety. The eastern coast is low and sandy 
from the Punta de Rocca Partida (18° 40’ N. lat.) to the mouth of 
the Rio del Norte, about 25° 45’ N. lat. It runs on in a continuous 
line, without being broken by inlets or bays; and consequently con- 
tains no harbours except those formed by the mouths of the rivers ; 
and even these are only unsafe roadsteads, as the rivers of this coast 
(between 18° 40’ and 22° N. lat.), with the exception of the Rio 
Alvarado, have little water except in the rainy season, North of 22° 
N. lat., several rivers of considerable size fall into the sea, but except 
at their mouths the coast cannot be approached by vessels, as it is 
lined by long, low, and narrow sand-banks, which lie parallel to, and 
from two to six miles from it. The country adjacent to the shores, 
and from three to ten miles inland, is very low, but is defended from 
the sea by sand-hills rising from 50 to 200 feet high. The soil is 
sandy and almost destitute of vegetation. At the back of this low 
sandy tract the country rises gradually to the foot of an extremely 
st ascent, which constitutes the eastern edge of the extensive table- 
land farther west. The country which lies between the shores and 
the steep ascent is only about 60 miles wide south of 22° N, lat. ; 
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farther north it widens to about 150 miles; as it approaches the 
northern limit of the Republic the land rises rapidly, towards the 
interior attaining an elevation of 2500 or 3000 feet at a distance of 
only 50 miles from the sea. 

This tract is comprehended in the Tierras Calientes, or ‘ Hot 
Countries,’ The seasons are divided into the winter, or the season of 
the north winds; and the summer, or season of the breezes. The 
winter lasts from October to April, during which time the north winds 
(los nortes) are prevalent, frequently blow with the force of a 
hurricane, sometimes for days together. They are the terror of 
navigators on these shores. During this period the coast is healthy, 
and the vomito prieto, or yellow fever, ceases. The mean heat of this 
season is 71° of Fahrenheit, but during the north winds the thermo- 
meter sometimes descends to 60°. 
but the showers are only of short duration. During the summer the 
heat is great: the mean temperature is about 81°, and in July and 
August it is about 82°. The rains are not heavy before June, but in 
that month they descend in torrents nearly every day for several hours. 
Towards the end of the summer, in September and October, the vomito 
prieto is prevalent in the lower part of the country, and very destruc- 
tive among the white inhabitants. The mean annual heat of this tract 
is 77°. It is well adapted for the cultivation of all tropical products, 
and as its soil, with the exception of the sandy shores, is possessed of 
a considerable degree of fertility, it produces rich crops of maize and 
rice where it can be irrigated. Bananas, pine-apples, oranges, and 
manioc are also cultivated. The products adapted for exportation are 
chiefly coffee, sugar, and cocoa, and a small quantity of cotton ; vanilla 
and jalap are collected in the woods, with which a great part of this 

ion, especially that near the steep ascent, is thickly covered. 

steep ascent which bounds this tract on the west rises in some 
places in terraces which lie between the declivities, and in such places 
the ascent occupies a considerable space; but in other parts it rises 
from 5000 to 6000 feet in a distance generally not exceeding 10 miles 
in width, and frequently much less. The acclivity is so steep that on 
the whole line, nearly 600 miles, there are only two places where it is 
racticable for carri namely, at Xalapa, near Vera Cruz (19° 

. lat.), and at Santillo, west of Monterey (26° N. lat.). The rocks 
are generally too steep to maintain any vegetation beyond a few plants, 
but in the narrow ravines which intersect the acclivity a vigorous 
vegetation is found; in the lower part there are many oak-trees, and 
in the higher large pines. 

The steep ascent just described constitutes, the outer edge of the 
elevated plains of Anahuac, which extend westward to a great distance. 
The edge itself is lined by a continuous series of hills rising in general 
only to a moderate elevation above the table-lands, but some of them 
attain a great height, as the Coffre de Perote, near the road leadi 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico, which is 13,415 feet above the aecrre: | 
and 5723 feet above its base; and the peak of Orizdva, which attains 
a height of 17,373 feet. The heights which line the margin of the 
table- do not form a continuous chain, but appear rather isolated 
in the southern districts. 

The elevated plains of Anahuac are divided into two parts by a 
range of mountains which traverses them in a general eastern and 
western direction, and is called Sierra Madre. This chain begins not 
far from the eastern edge, near 21° N. lat., west of Tlacolula, with the 
mountains of La Encarnacion, whence it continues in a west-by-north 
direction to San Felipe (21° 40’ N. lat.), which town is situated in a 
comparatively small plain inclosed by two branches of the range. 
Here an elevated and wide offset branches off to the southward, and 
stretches over the plain for about 50 miles, terminating with the group 
in which the mines of Guanaxuato are sitnated. 

West of San Felipe the range declines to the north-north-west, and 
its continuity is broken into isolated ridges, as the Sierra de Altamira, 
about 20 miles east of Aguas Calientes, and the group of mountains 
which contain the mines of Zacatecas. But at no great distance west 
of Zacatecas the Sierra Madre re-appears as a mountain range, and 
ag & width of 100 miles from east’ to west. The mountains of 
La Encarnacion rise more than 10,000 feet above the sea, and about 
4000 feet above their base; those inclosing the plain of San Felipe 
are probably as high. 

The elevated plains which spread out west of the steep ascent 
occupy the greatest part of the surface of Mexico. They are widest 
between 19° and 20° N, lat., where they occupy 360 miles from east 
to west, This extensive tract of country however is not one plain, but 
divided into four plains unequal in extent, and separated from each 
other by ranges of hills which rise from 500 to 2000 feet above their 
bate. Tho most eastern plain has the town of Tlascala nearly in its 
centre. Its surface, which is pretty level, is from 7000 to 7500 feet 
above the sea; and it occupies the space between 97° and 98° 30’ W. 
ow Padlhed and 20° N. lat. Two lofty, but isolated peaks, the Cerro 
de and Mount Malinche, are near the road which leads from 
the sea to Mexico. The parts of this plain which are contiguous to 
the eastern edge of the table-land are very sterile, the ground being 
covered with lava, and producing only a coarse gtass, on which sheep 

This sterile tract, known as “El Mal Pais,” occupies about one- 
third of the plain. Farther west the soil improves, and in many places 
the ground is coveréd with maize, wheat, and barley, or laid out in 
plantations of American aloes, Tho chain of hills which divides the 


Rain is not rare during this season,” 


lain of Tlascala from 

staccihuatl (15,704 feet above ‘the sea), and the voleano of 
tepetl (17,884 feet), which last is the highest mountain in 
The plain of Tenochtitlan, a 
19° and 20° N, lat., 98° 30’ 99" 30’ W. long., and about 7480 
feet above the sea, Farther west is the plain of Toluca, which extends 
to 100° W. long., and is somewhat smaller in extent than that of 
Tenochtitlan, but likewise surroutided by chains of hills. In the 
southern chain is the Nevado de Toluca, which is 15,160 feet above 
the sea, and through the northern chain the Rio de Lerma 
course. The surface of this plain is in 
but it contains also extensive levels. As 
the sea-levél it is too cold to produce whea' : 
pasture-ground. ‘The most western of these extensi' 
of Michoacan, which between 19° and 20° N. lat. ext 
to 104° W. long., and ap the Pacific within about 30 
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Its surface in the eastern districts is about 6500 feet high, but 
the west it sinks down to 5500 feet. This plain exhibi 
broken and high ridges of hills, which inclose valleys 
width and great fertility. The mountains are covered with a fine 
growth of timber, The level country is fertile, and produces abund- 
antly pee | kind of grain ; but its elevation above the sea is 
to admit the cultivation of tropical products. Nearly in ti 
this plain is the Lake of Patzcuaro, famous in the history of the 
ancient kingdom of Michoacan, whose capital, papery ay 
on its banks, “Towards the western extremity of the plain is the 
peak of Tancitaro. (DAV AR 
From the western edge of the table-land of Michoacan, on which ~ 
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small town of Zapotlan is built, the country declines ra to 
producing all the tropical plants ; but it is ee pret eotaew ll 


This plain is joined on the south by that of Mixtecapan 
which stretches from about 18° 30’ N. lat. southward to the very 
shores of the Pacific, where it terminates with high mountains, 
only a narrow tract between them and the sea, from ee 
Tehuantepec on the east to the mouth of the Rio Yopez on the west 
a space of 300 miles. This whole region, with the exception of a few 
depressions and the low tract on the coast, forms a broken table-land 
about 5000 feet above the sea, Maize and other are. grown in 
abundance, and a great quantity of cochineal is collected. meal wage 

The table-land of Mixtecapan, stretching south and north, and 
extending westward to 98° 30’ W. long., forms nearly a right angle 
with the table-land which stretches east and west over the Mexican 
isthmus, between 19° and 20° N. lat. The countries which fill 
this angle are covered with numerous narrow ridges 


(3100 feet) and at Cuantla y Amilpas, not more than 30 or 40 miles 
south of the table-land of i C 
is less rapid, as the valleys, which are we or 40 miles from the 
Pacific, are still about 2000 feet above it. 6 descent again becomes 
more rapid near the shores, on the in of which is a narrow level 
tract intersected with salt lagunes, This region is traversed from east 
to west by a river of considerable magnitude, but too rapid to be 
navigable, the Rio de Zacatula, whose course exceeds 200 miles, its 
source being near the western edge of the _ of Mixtecapan. 
Towards the northern of this region is the voloano of Jorullo, 
which stands in the middle of a plain 2890 feet above the sea, 
thé voleano itself being 4114 feet above the sea. This volcano was 
formed on the 29th of September, 1759, in a violent bee pmo ; 
which a surface of ‘between 24 and 30 square miles was raised | 
feet above the level of the plain. The voleano is surrounded: 
numerous conical hills of moderate elevation, from which smoke 
continually issuing. From the mouth of the Rio de Zacatula west- 
ward a low level extends along the Pacific, which joins that of Colima, 
and spreads about 30 or 40 miles inland. It is a tierra caliente resem- 
boar | in climate, fertility, and productions the low coast along the 
Gulf of Mexico, and, like the latter, it is very unhealthy; but the 
ellow fever, or vomito prieto, does not visit the shores of the Pacific, 
he mean annual temperature of these shorés is considerably higher 


than that of the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, the thermometer even 


during the cold season hardly descending below 82°, and nearly all the 
herd round maintaining itself in the day-time between 86° and 95°. 
he gales by which it A visited rather resemble hurricanes, and blow 
during the months of July and August from the south-west: some- 
times they occur as late as September and October. From October 
to May the air is in general calm, and the sky cloudless; but the sun 
is neurly invisible on account of a fog, of an olive colour, which 
bee the whole sky in its upper regions, and does not affect the 
ygrometer. me FE LGU At 
North of 20° N. lat. is the tableJand of Queretaro, which extends 


to the ridze of the Sierra Madre, on ‘the east t about 21° N, lat., but 


—— 
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on the west to 21° 30’. That portion of it which lies east of 100° W. 
long. is in general about 6500 feet above the sea-level. Its surface is 
brol by single grompe or short ranges of hills, which rise from 1000 
to 1500 above the plain; but still there occur many level tracts of 
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ion follows the course of a small stream which runs in the 
of the barranca. Several small towns are built in these depres- 
of the table-land. 
plain of Queretaro descends very gradually to the west, but 
a broken surface, so as to present a succession of hills and valleys 
e intervening plains, usually of no great extent; the plains 
@ places occupy the summit of the higher country, and are 
* snesa’ (table-land). The descent terminates about the meridian 
or Zapotlanéjo (102° 30’), where the productions of the 
calientes appear, and the general level of the country extending 
shores of the Pacific may be estimated at about 4000 feet above 
This region, called the Plain of Xalisco, has a very uneven 
being in many places intersected with hills, which frequently 
great height, with a steep ascent; though extended flat 
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The Rio Santiago, or Rio Grande, the largest of the rivers of the 
Mexican isthmus, principally traverses the regions just mentioned, 
having its mouth at S, Blas (21° 82’ N, lat., 105° 18’ W. long.). This 
river rises in a lake situated at the base of the range which divides the 
table-land of Toluca from that of Tenochtitlan, and in an extensive 
morass surrounding the small town of Lerma, whence it is called, in 

the upper part of its course, Rio de Lerma. Its course is rather gentle, 

until it breaks through the range of hills which separates the table- 

land of Toluca from that of Queretaro. It flows through the Baxio, 

and its waters are abundantly used for irrigation. Where it leaves 

4 the plain of Queretaro it is closely hemmed in by precipitous moun- 

- tains, fall of rapids and bars, and runs quickly over a stony bed. On 

approaching the Lake of Chapdla its course again becomes gentle, 

and before it enters the lake it passes through an extensive level tract, 

which is inundated by the river during the rains, and is swampy all the 

pe seg It issues from the lake on the north side not far from 

town of Ocotlan, where it is 200 yards wide, and flows with an 

even and uninterrupted course to the Puente del Rio Grande, near 

Guadalajara, where there occur in the space of less than three miles 

between 50 and 60 falls. Farther down, though less obstructed, it is 

still very rapid, and is not used for navigation. Its entire course 
considerably exceeds 400 miles. ; 

The eastern part of the table-lands is drained by the river Panuco, 
which rises in the Lake of Zumpango, on the table-land of Tenoch- 
titlan. The waters of this lake are carried by the canal called the 
; eee oe Seehaseioes to the Rio de Tula, or 
- = 
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the same direction to flores, San Juan, and Tanquichi, In this 
latter of its course the river, which near its source is extremely 
: rapid, more gentle, and canoes may ascend it to San Juan; 


ues vance am sonia 
esha 80 miles by water and about 40 miles by land from the sea, 


tion above the sea, In those of Tenochtitlan and Tlascala, which are 
eee the mean annual temperature is 62°. In 


winter the thermometer generally ranges between 45° and 47°, and 
sometimes, though rarely, descends below 32°. In summer it never 
exceeds 75° in the shade. On the table-land of Toluca, which is the 
most elevated, the air is so cold during the greatest part of the day 
that the thermometer generally varies between 42° and 46°. On the 
table-land of Valladolid, Mixtecapan, and Michoacan, which are con- 
siderably lower than Tenochtitlan, the mean annual temperature 
probably varies between 66° and 68°, All these countries, being more 
than 5000 feet above the sea-level, are called by the inhabitants 
Tierras Frias (Cold Countries). The seasons on the table-lands are 
only two, that of the rains (estacion de las aguas) and the dry season, 
or summer (el estio). The rains commence in June or July, and 
terminate in September or October; the rainy season consequently 
lasts only four months. The rains occur earlier in the countries 
approaching the eastern shores, and extend afterwards farther west. 
They are accompanied by thunderstorms, which are experienced suc- 
cessively at Mexico, Guadalajara, and on the western shores. Though 
the rains are much less abundant on the table-lands than on the coast, 
they would be sufficient to maintain a vigorous vegetation but for the 
rapid evaporation, and the peculiar nature of the soil, which covers 
rocks of a porous nature, Consequently all these table-lands have 
rather an arid soil, which can only be employed in the cultivation of 
grain where it can:be watered; and even many of the rivers disappear 
in fissures of the rocks, ‘The plains are entirely destitute of trees, 
but are covered with several kinds of cactus. For want of the means 
of irrigation, perhaps nine-tenths of the table-lands are only used as 

asture ; and the grass is sufficient for that purpose to the months of 

arch and April, when the south-east wind, called Viento de la 
Mistica, begins to prevail, which, being very dry and hot, withers the 
smaller plants and The elevated table-lands of Mexico, like 
those of Tibet and Central Asia, which are still more arid, have also 
a py pecioen of their surface covered with muriate of soda and 
other saline substances in the dry season, like a hoar-frost, which 
considerably diminish the productive powers of the soil. The 
countries which are elevated from 2500 to 4000 feet above the sea, 
such as the broken region lying between the table-lands of Tenoch- 
titlan, and Toluca and Michoacan on one side, and between the table- 
land of Mixtecapan on the other, and the uneven plain of Xalisco, are 
called Tierras Templadas, Their mean annual temperature amounts 
to between 75° and 78°, and they enjoy nearly a continual spring, as 
the difference of the temperature in the colder and hotter season does 
not exceed 8°, or at the utmost 10°. These tracts produce the tropical 
fruits and the sugar-cane in abundance, and, as well as the table-lands 
themselves, enjoy a very healthy climate all the year round, whilst 
the inhabitants of the low tracts along the cvast are subject to 
dangerous diseases, 

We pass to the countries lying to the north and east of the Sierra 
Madre. The country, which is bordered by this range on the south 
and west, is a plain nearly 700 miles long, and from 100 to 300 miles 
wide, terminating on the north-east on the banks of the Rio del 
Norte, and at the Sierra de las Espuelas, the most northern offset of 
the Sierra Madre. Of the southern portion some districts, being 
possessed of the means of irrigating the land, are distinguished by 
fertility, as the country about San Luis de Potosi, and the Valle del 
Maiz, which lies on the banks of the Rio Tamoin, a tributary of the 
Rio Panuco. A great portion of the country serves as pasture-ground 
for numerous herds of cattle, sheep, and goats. The rains are less 
abundant than farther south, and mostly in October and Novem- 
ber; the heat in summer is less and the cold in winter greater than 
on the table-land of Queretaro. 

The northern portion of the plain is still less fayoured by nature. 
It suffers greatly from the scarcity of rain, which in the southern 
districts is far from being abundant, and north of 27° N. lat. is very 
rare. It is consequently badly supplied with water, the springs being 
few in number, and the water of a very disagreeable taste, owing to 
the soil containing a great portion of carbonate of soda. The plain 
contains numerous dry salt-lakes, whence large quantities of carbonate 
of soda are collected and taken to different parts of the republic for 
the manufacture of soap. All the rivers which water this plain rise 
along the eastern declivity of the Sierra Madre, and, running north- 
wand, are lost in some lake haying no communication with the sea, 
with the exception of the Rio Conchos, which rises with several 
branches between 26° and 28° N. lat., and falls into the Rio del Norte 
near 31° N. lat. In the southern districts are the Rio Grande de las 
Nieves, which runs about 300 miles, and loses itself in the Lake of 
Parras; and the Rio Nasas, which after a course of about 200 miles 
enters the Lake of Mapimi. In the northern districts are the Rio de 
San Buenaventura, and the Rio de las Casas Grandes, which run hardly 
more than 100 miles, and fall into the lakes of Santa Maria and of 
Guzman. The cultivable land of this plain is limited to the river- 
bottoms, which extend from two to four miles along the banks, and 

roduce maize and other . In the yalley of the Rio Nasas cotton 
is grown, and in the neighbourhood of the Lake of Parras are extensive 
vineyards, from which a good wine is obtained. All the extensive 
tracts which separate the river-bottoma from one another are level, 
and consist mostly of a firm soil, the sandy or stony tract being rare 
and of comparatively small extent; but they are quite destitute of wood 
or eyen shrubs, and in certain seasons even dry grass is ee Gales 
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of wind are very frequent, and from whatever point of the compass 
they blow they are very cold, and raise immense clouds of dust filled 
with saline particles. Within this plain is situated a mountainous 
region, called the Bolson di Mapimi, which occupies the tract of land 
extending from the northern shores of the Lake of Mapimi to the 
banks of the great southern bend of the Rio del Norte: it is said to 
contain an abundance of metals. 

The Sierra Madre, which extends along the western side of this 
plain in a north-western direction, descends towards it in terraces, 
separated from each other by abrupt declivities, and traversed by deep 
and transverse valleys. The crest of the chain is situated 
towards its western declivity, and between the ridges which compose 
the mountain region are longitudinal valleys, narrow, but of consider- 
able extent, which contain rich mines. Towards the plains which lie 
along the Pacific the descent is very rapid, and only farrowed by 
ravines, 

The country between the Sierra Madre and the Pacific is naturally 
divided into two different regions—the plains of Cinaloa and the 
hilly region of Sonora, The former extends between 24° and 28° 
N. lat., and the latter between 28° and 32° N. lat. The plains are 
perfectly level, and only hills of moderate elevation divide them from 
the Sierra Madre. Their soil consists of a sandy clay, almost without 
A pebble. The rains set in regularly on the 24th of June, and last 
about two months. The greatest heat is experienced before the rains, 
from the month of March, when the country is parched up and 
resembles a desert. The rivers running across the plain flow in beds 
considerably below its surface, and it does not appear that even after 
the most abundant rains they rise high enough to water the “ening 
tracts. The most considerable of these rivers are the Rio de Culiacan, 
the Rio del Fuerte, and the Rio Mayo, each of which may run upwards 
of 100 miles in a wide and deep bed. 

. Sonora, which begins at some distance north of the Rio Mayo, has 
likewise a tract of level and low land along the sea, but it soon rises 
to some elevation, and then extends neatly on a level many miles 
inland. This part of the country is rather sterile from want of 
moisture. The hilly country begins from 30 to 40 miles from the 
shore, and is traversed by several ridges running south and north, 
me to the Sierra Madre. In some places the hills rise to the 

ight of mountains. Between these hills run rivers in valleys, 

lly several miles wide, and possessed of a considerable degree of 
ertility. The largest is the Yaqui, which is formed by two branches— 
the Rio Babispe, 200 miles long, flowing along the base of the Sierra 
Madre southward, and the Rio 0 120 miles long, which runs 
lel to it farther west. After their junction they take the name of 

io Yaqui, and flow about 150 miles more, until they fall into the 
Gulf of California, south of 28° N. lat. The central districts of 
Sonora are also traversed from north to south by the rivers Arispe and 
Dolores, which flow lel to each other until they unite a few miles 
above the town of Pitic at San Jaunitz; a few miles below Pitic the 
united river enters a lake of some extent, which has no communi- 
eation with the sea. In the north-western corner of Sonora the Rio de 
San Ignacio enters from New Mexico, runs more than 100 miles, and 
is likewise lost in a lake. None of these rivers are navigated, but they 
are used to irrigate the valleys, in which maize and pe ss are grown 
© a Le ee beg As this part of Mexico is pare within 

e perate zone, it partakes of the t — temperature 
which commonly occur in these Onde The t armtie ieaia 
during the year between 30° and 95°. During the northern and north- 
eastern winds, which blow from the Rocky Mountains, it sometimes 
freezes every night for several weeks at Pitic (29° N. lat.), and the 
thermometer then sinks as low as 18° in the night-time; but the 
summer is excessively hot, and the hot weather continues for several 
months. The rains take place much later here than farther south. 

The third division, or Lower California, is described under Catt- 
ronrta (vol. ii, col. 248). The Gulf of California, which lies between 
the west coast of the district just described and Lower California, and 
belongs wholly to Mexico, is also noticed in a separate article. 
(Catsronsta, Guir “4 

The Rio del Norte, also called in its lower course Rio Grande, and 

incorrectly Rio Bravo, forms in ita lower course the boundary 
between Mexico and the United States, Including its windings, its 
course is nearly 1800 miles. It rises in the most northern angle of the 

Vale of New Mexico, near 40° N. lat., not far from the sources of the 
Arkansas, 0 tributary of the Mississippi, and of the Rio Colorado, 
which falls into the most northern recess of the Gulf of California, 
The Rio del Norte runs southward from 40° to 29° N. lat., and belongs 
wholly to the United States to a league above the town of El Paso del 
Norte, 81° 40’ N. lat. It here is o t service for irrigating the 
fertile district which surrounds the Faso del Norte, and its water is 
considerably diminished. Afterwards it receives a small supply of 
water by the Rio Conchos; and after having changed its course by a 

bend to the cast and north-east, it receives a larger supply by the 
io Puerco, which runs in a longitudinal valley east of the Sierra de 

Sacramento; but as ite course lies through an arid plain, which is 
rare} tee res b dy al oe volume of its waters is too 

craft, changed its course to the south- 
east, and has arrived ut the Presidio de Ris Grande neat 800 miles 
from its mouth. In this neighbourhood the river leaves the elevated 


plain and descends into the lower country which extends along the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico, From Loredo downward it may be 
navigated by steamboats of light draught. Small sailing-vessels ascend to 
Matamoros, 60 miles above the mouth; but larger ones cannot enter 
the river on account of its bar and numerous shoals. _ 
Productions,—As there is so great a difference in the climate of the 
different regions of Mexico, there must be a corres: variety in 
their productions. Humboldt asserts that within states almost 
all the vegetable productions may be grown 
the age and the polar circle. The agricultural productions which 


beyond 60° N. lat. On 


however are from 6000 
to 7500 feet above the sea; and as their climate may be compared 
with that of the southern countries of Europe, we 


that ‘ 
duce all the Cerealia of Europe with the exception of oats, whic 
a fas The os 


are not used, as horses in Mexico are fed on barley. ‘ 
large size and excellent quality. The fruits also are those of pes 
as cherries, page » plums, apricots, apples, pears, figs, and poms 
granates. The vegetables too are those of Europe, am 
cum, called ‘chile,’ is most ee a as it is used all over 
the country nearly as salt is in Europe. e plantati 
aloes on these table-lands are also extensive. \ 
between the agricultural productions of the Tierras Templadas and 
Calientes is not well established. Maize is and 
constitutes the principal food of the lower It is the be 
grain which is cultivated for food, rice being only grown to a smal 
extent in the wet countries along the Rio H ; but ry 
tations of plantains and those of manioc are extensive, and O:alis 
tuberosa, Disscoris alata, and Batatas are also cultivated on a large 
scale, Oranges and lemons, which do not succeed on the 
are abundant in the Tierras Templadas; olives and grapes d 
well; and besides these many fruits of hot countries, especially pine- 
apples, guavas, and others. , 
The agriculture of the tablelands does not supply any arvgt | 
exportation. Cotton is grown along the shores of the Pacific, and 
coffee on the eastern coast, west of town of Vera Cruz ; is 
cultivated in many places, but to a much less extent than formerly; 
cocoa is collected in the low eas Be the river Huasacualco 


and indigo along the southern coast, y for home 1D 

Tobacco, which in many parts succeeds very well, is only 

by the government to be grown in certain places. Three valuable 

plants grow wild in the fi at the base of the steep ascent whic 

divides the low eastern coast from the table-lands, and supply 1 

of export—the jalapa, a and the vanilla. 

the —— ani = Co been pie eB bot 
uw by the Spaniards, have multiplied greatly in Mexico, owing 

the wide tracts which are not or cannot be cultivated, and which 

afford pasta’ and for nine or ten months of the year. Cattle are 


re-gro 
abundant, both on the table-lands and the lower tracts; among the ~ 


latter, especially on the wet plain of Tabasco and the arid of 
Yucatan. Jerked beef and horns are exported. Sheep are numerous 
on the table-lands, and wool is an article of exportation. Horses 
abound generally; and both horses and mules are exported in great 
numbers to the United States. In winter American putee on 
on the plains along the lower course of the Rio del Norte, t 

wild animals are not numerous, Game is abundant, especially deer 
and hares. Among the birds are various kinds of parrots, perp et: 
and humming-birds, The lakes abound in fish. The eal insect 
is reared with great care on the table-land of Mixtecapan, whence by 
far the greatest part is brought to the market of the world. In the 
Gulf of California pearl-shells are found, and formerly many pearls 
were collected. 

Mexico is noted for its mines of gold and silver. bh 
occur chiefly on the western side of the Sierra Madre, north of 24° 
N. lat. : the silver-mines are richest on the mountains which rise on 
the tablelands, and in those which border their It is said 
that quite recently gold has been found in large quantities in Lower 
California by some Indians. The working of the mines has been very 
imperfectly carried on, owing in a great measure to the disturbed state 
of the country, and the difficulty of procuring competent directors 
and industrious miners. Besides the precious metals, Mexico has 
abundance of copper, iron, lead, and quicksilver, which are worked, 
Tin, antimony, and zinc have also been found. Carbonate of 
which is ae? for the smelting of the silver-ore, is collected in 
several Inkes, where it is found ised on the surface in 
abundance, and it is also common in the upper layers of the soil in 
most parts of the table-land. 

Manufactures and Commerce.—Before the Revolution pa) there 
were many flourishing manufactures, the annual produce of which 
amounted to from eight to ten millions of Spanish dollars, or about 
two millions of money. The most considerable were those 
of cotton and wool in the towns of ange Nye Tlascala, Quere- 
taro, Lagos, Guadalajara, and Tezcuco, manufactures of soap, 
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leather, and were i pe rage Fan mapalacinone 
owed their prosperity to the high price at which, under a system o! 
monopoly, So goods were sold in that country. After the 
harbours were thrown open to a free-trade (in 1820) they began to 
decline. The manufactures of cotton and mara now at little ite 
portance. Cigars, hats, soap, leather, saddlery. g’ earthenware, an 

other articles of ordinary use are made in large quantities, but the 
factories are ill-conducted. 

The commercial intercourse between the coast and the table-lands 
is difficult on account of the steep ascent to the table-lands from the 
coast. On the east there are only two carriage-roads, aa has been 
already observed, which lead to the tableland ; and on the western 
coast the communication between Acapulco and Mexico, and between 
San Blas and Guadalajara, is carried on by roads which are only 

ble to mules and horses. No such obstacle exists between the 

of Mazatlan and Guaymas on the western coast, and the 

country farther back, but no road leads from them over the Sierra 
Madre, by which the goods landed at these places could be carried to 
Durango or the towns of the northern plain. Even in those parts 
where there is no obstacle to the use of carriages, the goods are 
commonly carried by mules, on account of the great number of these 
animals, and the low price at which they are bought. ; 

The maritime commerce is considerable. In the beginning of the 

century the exports, according to Humboldt, amounted to 
-two millions of Spanish dollars, and the imports to fifteen 
millions of dollars, After the declaration of independence they greatly 
declined, and have never since nearly equalled that amount. At the 
tt time however they are probably not much under twenty 
millions of dollars, The exports consist chiefly of gold and silver, 
which amount in value to nearly seven-eighths of the whole, of 
cochineal, sugar, indigo, salt meat, hides, sarsaparilla, vanilla, jalap, 
soap, campeachy wood, fustic, Tabascan pepper, and coffee. Little, if 
apy, commercial intercourse exists between Central America and 
Mexico, but a considerable number of mules and horses, and some 
wool, are exported to the United States of North America. 

The imports amount in value to somewhat over 15,000,000 dollars, 
The value of goods sent from the United Kingdom to Mexico in 1853 
was 791,940/., being more than double that of 1852 (366,020/.). The 
imports from Great Britain consist principally of cotton, linen, and 
woollen goods, hardware and cutlery, machinery, &c. From British 
colonies Mexico receives large quantities of quicksilver, cinnamon, 
cocoa, and raw silks. The imports next in amount to those of Great 
i are those from France, Germany, and the United States. 

commerce is mostly carried on in foreign vessels, The vessels of 
the United States of America almost exclusively visit the smaller 
ports; the larger British vessels are chiefly confined to the harbours 
Cruz, Tampico, and Tamaulipas; next in number are the 
of France, from Bordeaux and Hiivre, and lastly those of the 
free German towns of Hamburg and Bremen. 

Inhabitants.—The population of Mexico is composed of creoles 
or descendants of Europeans, of Indians or natives, and of those of 
mixed blood. The number of Europeans, who are called Gachupines, 
and formerly amounted to 80,000 individuals, has been much reduced 
by the expulsion of the natives of Spain; and though many indi- 

of other nations have settled in these states during last 
thirty years, it is not likely that the whole number of Europeans now 
amounts to more than 30,000. Probably nearly half of the population 
still consists of the descendants of those nations which inhabited the 
country at the time of the Spanish invasion. 

The natives who have submitted to the dominion of foreigners have 
attained different degrees of civilisation. Those who inhabit the 
country between 18° and 23° N. lat. were, on the arrival of the 
subjects to the kings of Tenochtitlan and Michoacan, or 
united in the republics of Tlaxcallan (Tlascala), Huexochingo, and 
Chollollan, and had then attained a considerable degree of civilisation, 
as is proved by the ruins of their religious buildings, or ‘teocallis,’ 
their causeways and dykes, their ‘eonneh jullins paintings, and seulp- 
tures; and tho the objects of their agriculture were only few in 
number, their cultivation was extensive, and carried on with consider- 
able care, [Azrecs.] Their present condition is not worse than that 
lower classes who cultivate the ground in most parts of the 
continent, but they appear to have fewer wants, and accord- 

more in indolence. Among them are some very rich 
but Sapone not distinguished by their mode of life or their 
from other members of their tribe. In most places they 
with the whites and Metis; in others they occupy large 
the exclusion of all foreigners. The countries north of 
were inhabited at the time of the conquest by tribes 
€ those of the United States of North America. They were 
few in number, had no fixed dwellings, and lived mostly on the ro- 
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| them, they live in separate places, and no closo intercourse exists 
between them, except for the purposes of trade. 

The mixed race is mostly composed of the descendants of Europeans 
and the aboriginal tribes: these are called Metis, or Mestizos, and con- 
stitute more than one-fourth of the population. The descendants of 
Africans and Indians, and of Africans and Europeans, are much fewer, 
The former are called Zambos, and the latter Mulattos. In the 
neighbourhood of Acapulco there are a few Chinese and Malays, who 
have emigrated from Asia. There are very few negroes in this 
country. 

Political Divisions and Towns.—Mexico is divided into the following 
provinces or departments—the former states of the federal republic :— 

1, Chiapa, called also Las Chiapas, comprehends the whole of the 
western declivity of the table-land of Guatemala, as far as it belongs 
to Mexico, aud a portion of the plain of Tabasco, The soil is in 
general fertile, and the climate favourable to the growth of tropical 
productions; but almost the only article of commerce is logwood, 
which is floated down tlte rivers Usumasinta and Tabasco to Villa 
Hermosa. Near the banks of the Rio Chacamas, a tributary of the 
Usumasinta, are the extensive ruins of Palenque, in a country which 
at present is a desert overgrown with trees, Ciudad de las Casas, 
formerly Ciudad Real, the capital of Chiapa, stands near the centre of 
the province, in a yery fertile country, and has about 4000 inhabitants. 
It has a college; and a monument was erected here in 1826 to Las 
Casas, the protector of the Indians, who was bishop of this province, 
and died in 1566. Some other towns are still more considerable—as 
Chamula, with 6000 inhabitants; San Bartolomeo de las Llanos, with 
7500 inhabitants; Commitan, with 6000 inhabitants; and Tyw«tla, with: 
4500 inhabitants. 

2. Yucatan comprehends the peninsula of that name as far south as 
18° N. lat. It exports much campeachy-wood and fustic, which grow 
mostly on the eastern coast, and on the western, south of 20° 30’ 
N. lat., and also a considerable quantity of bees-wax. The rivers 
Champoton and Pacaitun are navigable, for small craft, for many miles 
inland, The capital is Merida, population 28,000, situated on an arid 
plain about 25 miles from the sea. It carries on a considerable com- 
merce by means of the harbour of Sizdl, which is properly only a 
roadstead formed by a sand-bank called Bajo Sizdl, 12 miles long. 
Farther east is Valladolid, population 3000, in a district.in which 
much cotton is grown. On the eastern coast is Salamanca de Bacalar, 

opulation 2000, whence much mahogany and fustic are shipped to 
Belize. On the western coast is Campzacuy, with a number of populous 
villages inhabited by Indians. 

3. Tabasco extends over the greater part of the low plain, from the 
lake of Terminos on the east, to the Rio de Huasacualco on the west. 
It is traversed by the Rio de Tabasco, It exports cocoa, coffee, 
Tabasco pepper, indigo, and vanilla. The capital is Villa Hermosa, 
also called San Juan Bautista, population 8000, on the river Tabasco, 
about 50 miles from the sea, to which place vessels of moderate size 
may ascend the river. , 

4. Oaxaca extends over the whole of the table-land of Mixtecapan, 
and is rich in agricultural products ; the industrious inhabitants rear 
the cochineal-insect and the silkworm, and apply themselves to the 
cultivation of indigo. It has some mines of gold and silyer. Several 
antiquities occur on the table-land, among which are the ruins of the 
palace at Mitla, which differ from the ruins of the edifices erected by 
the Aztecs, and approach in style nearer to those of Greece. The 
capital, Oaxaca, population 40,000, is built in a depression of the 
table-land, 4800 feet above the sea-level. It has fine houses, squares, 
and aqueducts, and contains some manufactures of sugar, chocolate, 
and silk. Tehuantepec, population 7000, is situated about 10 miles 
from the sea, ona plain on which indigo and cocoa are grown; and 
salt is collected in the lagunes which skirt the sea. It carries on some 
commerce by the harbour called Ventosa, or Tehuantepec Road, 

5. Vera Cruz comprehends the whole coast of the Gulf of Mexico, 
from the river Huasacualco on the south-east, to that of Panuco on the 
north-west, and, in some parts, extends over the mountains which 
border the table-lands on that side. Accordingly it exhibits a great 
variety in climate and vegetation : its most elevated parts are covered 
with pine forests. Within its boundary-line are situated the Peak of 
Orizava, the Coffre de Perote, and the small volcano of Tuxtla, Its 
commercial products are sugar, coffee, jalap, sarsaparilla, and vanilla. 
Tobacco is extensively grown, In the northern districts of this state, 
in a forest near the village of Papantla, is a pyramid built of hewn 
blocks of porphyry, which are worked with great care and skill. The 
capital is Xalapa (or Jalapa), built on a level spot, situated on the 
steep ascent, 4335 feet above the sea, in a very beautiful country : 
population, 13,000. To this place the merchants of Vera Cruz retire 
when the yomito prieto is raging along the coast. Vera Oruz, the 
chief commercial town of Mexico, is noticed in a separate article. The 
roadstead is formed by several shoals, on the largest of which, called 
La Gallega, is built the fortress of San Juan de Ulloa, Alvarado, 
about 3 miles from the mouth of the Rio Alvarado, is a small town, 
which however carries on some commerce, having a good wide port, 
At the most northern extremity of the province is the town of 
Tampico, or rather Pueblo Viejo de Tampico, population 4000, built 
on the border of a shallow lake, the Laguna de Tamiagua, which 
communicates with the Rio Panuco near its mouth, It carries on @ 
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considerable commerce, which however has decreased since the new 
town, called Pueblo Nuevo de las Tumaulipas, has been founded on 
the left bank of the river, about 3 miles from it, In the interior are 
the towns of Cordova and Orizara, built near the base of the steep 
ascent, each eer bye $000 inhabitants; in their neighbourhood 
much tobacco and coffee are grown. 

6. Puebla comprehends by far the greater portion of the table-land 
of Tlascala, and also a considerable portion of the lower but very 
hilly country, which extends to the Pacific, between the table-lands of 
Mixtecapan, Tenochtitlan, and Michoacan. It contains the elevated 
peaks of the Popocatepetl and Istaccihuatl. The western and southern 

istricts are fertile and well cultivated. In the country about the 
capital great quantities of carbonate of soda are collected. Puebla, 
the capital, formerly called Puebla de los Angelos, population 50,000, 
is built in a well-cultivated plain, on the south side of a hill which is 
wooded to itssummit, The sa are of stone, large, and commodious. 
The churches and convents are very numerous, and generally well- 
built, The cathedral is considered the finest and most magnificent 
edifice in the whole republic. The town has some manufactures of 
cotton, wool, and earthenware, and a considerable trade. South-east 
of it is the town of Tehuacan ; population, 10,000, Cova is noticed 
in a se article. 

7. Tiascala lies between Puebla and Vera Cruz, and is chiefly 
occupied by Indians, whose former privileges have been confirmed by 
the republic. The capital, 7/ascala, still surrounded by its ancient 
walls, is some 30 miles N. of Puebla, and has about 4000 inhabitants. 

8. Mexico comprehends the two tablelands of Tenochtitlan and 
Toluca, the north-western part of the table-land of Tlascala, and a 
considerable of the lower but much more hilly country, which 
lies to the south of the two first-mentioned tablelands, and extends 
from them to the Pacific. Nearly all the productions of the tropics, 
together with those of the temperate zone, might be grown in the 
different regions belonging to this province ; the sugar cultivated in the 
plain of Cuantla y Amilpas, south of the table-land of Tenochtitlan, 
and in some other places, to a considerable extent, is consumed in the 
country. It contains several rich mines of silver, among others those 
of Real del Monte, Actopan, and Zimapan, There are also some 
mines of lead and iron. Carbonate of soda is collected in the districts 
surroundifg the lakes of Tezcuco and San Christoval. In the vale of 
Tenochtitlan are several antiquities. Near the town of Tezcuco are 
two large Mexican pyramids, or teocallis; and about 20 miles farther 
north, near the small town of Teotihuacan, is a group of nearly 200 


of such pyramids, two of which, erected in honour of the sun and | 


moon respectively, are of great dimensions. On the mountainous 
descent by which the road leads from Tenochtitlan to the Pacific, near 
the town of Cuernavacca, are some remarkable ruins, which seem to 
have been a fortress; they are called the fortress of Xochialeo, For 
the description of the capital of the republic, see Mexico, The capital 
of the province is Tezcuco, situated on the eastern border of the lake 
of that name, whose waters formerly approached the town, but are 
now about 3 miles from it: population, 5000. Chalco, population 
3000, lies at the eastern extremity of the Jake of Chalco. Toluca, 

ulation 12,000, about 10 miles north of the Nevado de Toluca, has a 

cathedral, and is well-built. Zimapan, population 9000, is situated 
in the centre of the northern mining district. This state has two 
harbours on the Pacific, Acarutco and Zacatula, at the mouth of the 
Rio de Zacatula ; but they are little frequented. 

9. Michoacan extends over tho whole of the table-land of Michoacan 
and the low country lying between it and the Pacific, and a portion 
of the billy country south of these districts. The river Santiago 
traverses its north-eastern districts, and within its territories are the 
lake of Patzcuaro, the of Tancitaro, and the volcano of Xorullo. 
Its productions are various, but no article of export is supplied, except 
from the mines, which are situated along the eastern border of the 
———- in the mountain range which rans between the table-lands of 

‘oluca and Michoacan. In the districts along the northern boundary- 
line carbonate of toda is collected. The capital is Valladolid, or 
Morelia, « large town, with 25,000 inhabitants. It contains a rich 
cathedral ; and is well supplied with water by an aqueduct, erected 
at the expense of the bishops, who resided here. Patzcuaro, popu- 
Iation 6000, is built near the lake of that name, at whose northern 
extremity is the town of Tzintsonfzan, population 2500, formerly the 
capital of the kingdom of Michoacan. In the northern districts are 
vs, a oe “wo a aie ae, on the 
banks of an extensive lake, jahua, the prin minin; 
distriet, has 9000 inbabitanta signed peer a : 

. Xalisco, or Jalisco, comprehends the whole of the hill ion 
of Xalisco, and the lower country between it and the Pate’ tte 
eastern districte extend over the hills which form the ascent to the 
table-land of Queretaro, and comprise also a small portion of that 
plain. Within ita territories are the lake of Chapala, and the lower 
course of the Rio Santiago. The productions are as various as in 
all those states which are #o diversified in climate; but it supplies 
for exportation only a «mall quantity of cotton and some cochineal. 
The mines are not very important. Carbonate of soda is col- 
lected on the eastern border, and salt is made along the coast. The 
capital is GuapatasaRa, The second place in importance is Lagos, 
near the eastern , on the table-land of Queretaro, which 


contains 15,000 ishabitauts, and is well-built. Farther west is San 
Juan de los Lagos, nearly as a town, built in a barranca, 
and noted for its anoual fair, w: is held in the month o : 
Tepic, population 7000, is situated in a small plain, surrounded by 
volcanic hills, and considerably elevated above the Rio Santiago, whi 
flows at some distance north of it. Between it and the town of Guada- 
lajara is a difficult mountain-pass, through the barranca of 
and the populous town of Zequila, the Erg 
the state, is on the top of a rock 150 feet wi is 
on three sides, and very steep on the fourth: it rises out of a low 
swampy plain, which in the season is co} under water. 
At this season the place is unhealthy ; and the i i ae 
to 3000, remove to Tepic, The rocky islands called Tres Marias 
off this harbour. South of Cape Corrientes are the two small harbours 
of Navidad and Guatlan, which are little frequented. 


11, Colima comprises the low country surrounding the V: de 
Colima. Much cotton is grown in this district. Colima, the capital, is 
| built at the foot of the volcano of the same name, popu- 
lation 3000, is in the neighbourhood of some gold-mines, ig 
12. Guanaxuato comprehends the western di of the table-land 


of Queretaro, a part of the Sierra Madre, and a tract north of tha 
The widest and most fertile of the Baxio lies within th 
territory, which exports great quantities of wheat and Indian corn 
Rich mines surround the town of Guanaxuato. Besides the capit 
(Guanaxvato], it contains several populous places. In the Baxi 
are—Zelaya, with 10,000 inhabitants, and a fine cathedral; Salamanca, 
population 15,000; /rapuato, with 16,000 inhabitants, and manufac- 
tures of cotton; and Villa de Leon, population, 25,000. San Fel 
in a wide valley between two branches of the Sierra Madre, was 
merly a considerable town, but is now in ruins, San Miguel el Grande 
has 16,000 inhabitants, and manufactures of cotton and iron. 
13. Queretaro extends over the eastern portion of the table-land of 
Queretaro. It contains numerous and extensive fertile tracts, and a 
rtion of the Baxio. It has some productive silver-mines, the most 
sat of which is El Doctor; and north of it is the quicksilver 
mine of San Onofre. There are also some lead-mines. The capital 
Queretaro, population 30,000, a well-built place, 6362 feet above the 
sea. It contains several large churches and other fine buildings; 
carries on some manufactures of cotton and woollen stuffs, and has a 
considerable trade. Cadereita, in the mining district, is a considerable 
place. San Juan del Rio, population 8000, is a mining town, 30 miles 
S.E. from Queretaro, , 
14. San Luis de Potosi comprehends by far the larger part of the 
southern portion of the great northern plain, and is traversed fr 
west to east by the river Tamoin, an afiluent of the Panuco. 
only rich in cattle. The mines are not numerous, but among them is 
the rich mine of Catorce. There are also some mines of copper. The 
| capital, San Luis de Potosi, is a large town, containing, with the 
| adjoining villages, 50,000 inhabitants, It has many large and sub- 
stantial buildings, and numerous churches. The Palacio occupies one 
pond te Ln Piazza de las Armas; and on the opposite side stands the 
| cal 
15. Zacatecas extends on both sides of the Sierra Madre, The 
southern eaten is productive in grain, and the northern arid plains 
contain abundance of cattle. Of the numerous mines, all of which 
are situated in the Sierra Madre, the most celebrated are 
Zacatecas and Sombrerete, he territory has nine lakes, from 
carbonate of soda is collected in a crystallised state. Not far from 
western boundary, an extensive tract is covered with immense ru 
called Los Edificios, which seem to mark one of the resting-pla 
which the Aztecs erected on their emigration towards the sou 
Zacatecas contains several populous towns. Sombrerete, 
Ierez, Pinos, and Nocbistlién have each a population varying 
14,000 to 18,000: they are all situated near the mines, The 
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inhabitants, and is built in a ravine between high hills. 
are narrow and crooked, but the churches are very buildings of 
stone: the most remarkable is La Bafa, which stands ona eminence, 
and looks like a fortification, Aguas Calientes, situated towards the 
southern extremity of the state, in a richly cultivated country, has 
35,000 Settee, ns manufactures of cloth, Its cathedral has the 
appearance of a Moorish mosque. 

16, Durango includes the Sierra Madre from 24° to 27° N, lat., and 
comprehends also an extensive tract of level country skirting the 
range on the east, and belonging to the great northern plain. 


The streets 


metals. The richest mines are near Guarisamey, San Dimas, and 
Gavilanes, situated in narrow valleys in the Sierra Madre, at an eleva- 
tion of more than 9000 feet above the sea, There are also mines of 
lead and abundance of iron-ore. Between the town of D y 
that of Nombre de Dios is a sterile plain, called Brefa, 

basalt, about 30 miles long and 15 miles wide. It contains an extinct 
crater, more than 100 yards in circumference, and 30 yards 304 
The capital is Durango, or La Ciudad de Victoria, tion 22,000, 
a well-built place, with wide streets and several fine bu Nombre 
de Dios has 7000 inhabitants. P iaro, ina vi r 
Madre, near the rich mines, has a population of 6000. In the plain 
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Zacatecas, with the Poe nae village of Veta Grande, contains 28,000 , 


The 
terraces by which the mountains descend on the east are rich in agri- _ 
cultural products, the plain itself in cattle, and the Sierra Madre in 
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are San Juan de Rio, with 10,000 inhabitants, and Villa de los Cinco 
Sefiores, on the Rio Nasas, along the banks of which cotton is grown. 
17. Ci comprehends the low tract extending along the Pacific 
from 23° to 27° N. lat. The soil is sandy but yields good crops of 
maize and wheat where it admits of irrigation. There are several 
important mines of gold. silver, and copper. Villa del Fuerte, on the 
left bank of the Rio del Fuerte, population 8000, is the capital. Rosario, 
near the southern border of Cinaloa, population 6000, is the centre of 


P 
a mining district, and has some commerce by means of the harbour of 


Mazatlan, 60 miles distant; at the entrance of which is the town of 
Cosalé, with a 9 aa of 5000. Culiacan, population 10,000, on 
the left bank of the river of the same name, just above the confluence 
of the Rio Mayo, and Cinaloa at the head of the Rio Cinaloa, popula- 
tion 9000, are the only other towns of any importance. 

18, Sonora comprehends the hilly country north of Cinaloa: these 
two divisions formed the federal state of Occidente. There is a good 
deal of fertile soil, but agriculture is in a backward state. The 
mountains have little timber, being mostly covered with stunted trees 
and bushes. Mines of gold and silver are worked in several places. 
The north-western parts are said to be rich in gold and other metals. 
The principal towns are Los Alémos, on the south, population 6000, a 
well-built place, having, as the centre of a silver mining district, a 
considerable trade; Santa Cruz, near the mouth of the Rio Mayo, 
population 10,000, the chief town of the Mayo Indians; Guaymas, 
population 3000, the best port of Mexico, lies on the Pacific, and has 
a considerable trade; Pitic, on the Rio Pitic, population 8000, carries 
on a good trade; Arispe, population 3000, is the most northern town 
of any importance, and an important mili station: the hilly 

which lies to the west of Arispe, called Pimeria Alta, contains 
valuable gold- and copper-mines. 

19. Chihuahua comprehends that portion of the northern plain 
which lies between the northern part of the Sierra Madre and the 
middle course of the Rio del Norte, together with the mountain 
region of the Bolson de Mapimi, and a tract of country south of it. 
The soil is in general very dry, and unfit for agricultural purposes ; 
cultivation is limited to the river bottoms and a narrow strip of 
ney boop) the dedlivity of the Sierra Madre; but the province has 
many s of cattle, horses, and sheep. The mines are numerous. 
Near the base of the Sierra Madre, and not far from the Sonora 
boundary-line, are ruins of great extent, called Casas Grandes, con- 
sidered to be one of the stations of the Aztecs in their emigrations. 
The capital, Chihudhua, population 12,000, is a well-built town, with 
regular streets and mavy large houses. Its cathedral is an extensive 
building; and the town is well watered by means of an aqueduct. 
San Bartolomeo, situated towards the boundary of Durango, popula- 
tion 20,000, is badly built, and the streets are narrow, but it carries on 
a considerable commerce with the agricultural produce of the fertile 
district in which it is situated. Not far from it to the west is El 
Parral, which contained 50,000 inhabitants when the mines were 
productive, but now only 7000. Zt Paso del Norte, at the north- 
eastern e of Mexico, has about 4000 inhabitants. 

20. uila, or Cohahuila, extends over the north-eastern portion 
of the northern plain, over that which lies between the Bolson de 
Mapimi on the west, and the lower course of the Rio del Norte on 
the east, The most sterile portion of the northern plain is included 
in this province, and lies along the boundary of Zacatecas. Farther 
north, between 27° and 29° N. lat., are several watercourses with 
fertile bottoms, and considerable tracts of cultivable ground. Cattle, 
and particularly mules and horses, constitute the commercial wealth 
of this province. The capital Saltillo, population 12,000, being on 
the only road by which the steep declivity with which the table-lands 
of Mexico terminate towards the east can be by heavily laden 
carriages, carries on considerable commerce, In this town a fair is 
held, which is much frequented by merchants from the adjacent pro- 
vinces. Montelovez, or Cohahuila, farther north, population 3000; 
Santa Rosa, N.W. of Montelovez, population 4000; and Et Presidio 
del Rio Grande, population 2500, at the head of the boat navigation of 
bax Rio del Norte; and Monclova, farther down, are places with some 


e. 

21. Nuevo Leon lies between Cohahuila and Tamaulipas. That 
part of it which lies south of the Rio del Tigre is undulating, but 
noteh of the river are mountains probably more than 10,000 feet 
above the sea, and in which some rich mines are found near Pesqueria 
and Salinas. The lower parts of the country are very fertile, but only 
cultivated inisolated places. Though the climate is hot, it is healthy. 
M , the capital, contains 15,000 inhabitants, and its commerce 
is. ible on account of the rich mines in the vicinity. Linares 
has 4000 inhabitants, and the neighbourhood abounds in cattle, 

22. Tamaulipas extends along the Gulf of Mexico from the mouth 
of the river Panuco to that of the Rio del Norte. It. is a low un- 
healthy country, in which only a few hills occur. Though very 
fertile, except along the sandy sea-shore, it is badly cultivated and 
oom inhabited. Its commercial wealth consists in its forests, in 
which fustic and logwood are cut toa great extent. The capital is 
Puehlo Nuevo de Tamaulipas, situated at the southern extremity of 
the province, on the left bank of the Panuco, about six miles from 
its mouth. The harbour is good and safe, and the bar at ita entrance 
has generally 12 feet of water, but the navigable channel is narrow. 


Its commerce is considerable, as most of the European goods which 
are consumed on the northern plain are landed here. Sotto la Marina 
is a small harbour, not much frequented, near the mouth of a little 
river, the Rio de Santandero, on the banks of which is the small 
town of Santandero, formerly the capital. Matamoros, on the Rio 
del Norte, about 60 miles from its mouth, population 3000; vessels 
er more than 8 or 9 feet of water may ascend the river to this 


23. Lower California, [CALIFORNIA.] 

History, &c.—Though Columbus in his last voyage approached the 
peninsula of Yucatan, he did not come in sight of it. Thirteen years 
later (1517) the peninsula was discovered by Francisco Hernandez 
Cordova, who sailed along the coast from Cape Catoche to Campeachy 
Bay. The following year, Juan de Grijalva continued the discoveries 
along the same coast northward to the mouth of the Rio Panuco; he 
visited the islands of Sacrificios and San Juan de Ulua, opposite the 
present town of Vera Cruz, and gave them the names which they still 
preserve. His account of the wealth of the country excited the 
desire of conquest. In 1519 Hernan Cortes landed at the place where 
Vera Cruz now stands, but the town which he founded and called 
Villarica was some miles farther to the north, near a small harbour 
named Chibauitzla. With his little army he soon ascended the table- 
land, numerous inhabitants of which he found united under a powerful 
sovereign, the King of the Aztecs, Montezuma, or Moctezuma. Within 
the limits of this empire there were some small republics, of which 
that of Tlascala united with Cortes. Cholula was also a republic, and 
the name of a third is preserved, that of Huajocingo; all three were 
situated within the territories of the present state of Puebla. The 
empire of the Aztecs did not extend over all the table-lands; the 
table-Jand of Michoacan constituted a separate and independent king- 
dom. The very remarkable architectural and other antiquities of this 
period of Mexican history are noticed under America, vol. i, cols. 
307-9, and Azrecs. 

After two years of continuous and laborious warfare, Cortes suc- 
ceeded in overturning the empire of the Aztecs, and the smaller states 
were subjected to the Spaniards almost without a struggle; and from 
that time until 1820 Mexico remained a Spanish colony, As the 
number of the conquistadores, or companions of Cortes, was very 
small, in comparison with the native population, they were anxious 
to bring over more of their countrymen. A considerable number of 
Spaniards accordingly annually emigrated to Mexico, and there acquired 

at wealth, as officers of government, merchants, and adventurers 
in mining. Their descendants the Creoles settled in Mexico, and their 
numbers were continually increasing; but the Spanish government 
forming an incorrect idea of their condition among the natives, thought 
that the government of the colony could only be intrusted to persons 
who considered Spain as their native country; it therefore excluded 
the Creoles from all offices of government, and even from commissions 
in the army. Such exclusion excited in them a considerable degree 
of ill-will against Spain and the Spaniards, which would probably 
have manifested itself in resistance and rebellion, if they had not 
feared that the native population, with the illegitimate descendants 
of the Spaniards and native women, a numerous race called Metis, or 
Mestizos, would take advantage of such a circumstance to effect, their 
own destruction. The opposite interests of these different races served 
to maintain a state of internal quict in Mexico down to the com- 
mencement of the present century, notwithstanding the United States 
of North America had obtained their independence, and the Mexicans 
were well acquainted with the advantages which their neighbours 
had obtained. It is even possible that the political condition of 
Mexico would not have undergone any change for a long time, but 
for the events in Europe and in Spain in 1808. By the intrigues of 
Bonaparte the royal family were compelled to abdicate the throne of 
Spain, and he conferred the whole Spanish monarchy on his brother 
Joseph, then king of Naples. The Spaniards in Mexico and the 
Creoles were unanimous in declaring their resistance to the goyern- 
ment established by the French. The viceroy could no longer receive 
orders from Spain, and it was necessary to organise a government 
which should act independently under a certain sanction, and with 
authority. But as to this point they disagreed. The Creoles wished 
to establish a national representation; the Spaniards opposed and 

revented the measure. The Creoles submitted: but the public mind 
fad been agitated by the discussions which had taken place, and soon 
afterwards, in 1810, the natives and the Mestizos, headed by Don 
Miguel Hidalgo y Castilla, the cura or parish priest of Dolores, rose 
inst the government. The Creoles sided with the Spanish govern- 
ment. Hidalgo, who had soon an immense foree with him, took 
Guanaxuato by storm, and occupied Valladolid, whence he advanced 
over the table-land of Toluca to that of Tenochtitlan; but some time 
after he was defeated, taken prisoner, and shot. In the meantime 
the whole country had risen in insurrection, and many leaders began 
to act separately. The most remarkable among them was Don Jose 
Maria Morelos, cura of Nucupetaro, who maintained the southern 
provinces in rebellion against the governor, and formed in 1811 a 
‘junta,’ or central government. Morelos succeeded, amid varying 
fortunes, in keeping together an army for some years. The junta, 
increased by new members, assumed the title of the National Assembly 
and declared the independence of Mexico, on the 13th of November, 
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1813. But after that event Morelos had less success in his dari 
enterprises ; and in November, 1815, he was taken prisoner, conduc 
to Mexico, and shot. Other chiefs sprung up, but the viceroy 
Venegas, sup by the try and skill of Calleja, destroyed 
successively their armies, so when Don Xavier Mina, the famous 
Spanish guerilla chief, landed in Mexico in 1817, the fortune of the 
ts was at so low an ebb, that he was unable to restore their 
cause, and he perished in the attempt. 

The country now gradually became more tranquil ; byt the events 
which occurred in Spain in the beginning of 1820 suddenly ¢ ed 
the aspect of affairs, and deprived Spain of the most valuable of her 

ions in America, which it had regained at the cost of much 
Coed snd nenan: The Spaniards and the Creoles, who had formerly 
made common cause, were now divided into two parties, royalists and 
constitutionalists, and Don Augustin de Iturbide, commander of a 
force of 800 men, issued a proclamation (February 24th, 1821), since 
known as the Plan of Igtiala, which, professedly in order to conciliate 
all parties, and at the same time to establish the independence of 
Mexico and yet preserve its union with Spain, proposed to offer the 
crown of Mexico to the King of Spain, and in case of his refusal to 
one of his brothers, provided they would consent to reside in the 
country. The Spaniards of the capital opposed the plan, but Iturbide 
succeeded in gaining for it the support of the country generally, and 
even in inducing the new Spanish Viceroy O’Donoju to accept it 
conditionally on its approval by the Spanish Government. Iturbide 
was thus enabled to obtain possession of the capital, where a junta 
was furmed, which declared the convention with the viceroy to be 
illegal A congress was convened, and Iturbide soon after (May 18th, 
1822) procured himself to be proclaimed Emperor of Mexico uader 
the title of Augustine I. His sovereignty was however of short 
duration. He first quarrelled with the congress, but this ho dis- 
solyed, and formed a new legislative assembly. When however 
the army declared against him, he lost heart, and in March, 1823, 
abdicated, and retired to Europe. In 1824 he ventured to return to 
Mexico, but upon landing at Padilla in Tamaulipas, he was arrested and 
shot. On the abdication of Iturbide, Mexico was declared to be a 
federal republic, and a constitution modelled on that of the United 
States of North America was adopted. The new state of affairs had 
been brought about mainly by the army, and, as was to be expected, 
the jealousies and ambition of different generals soon led to new 
insurrections and disturbances. It is neither possible nor desirable 
to give an account of these in the present work. It must suffice to 
say that down to the present time Mexico has witnessed a succession 
of insurrections and revolutions, and at the present moment (December, 
1854) one is raging the issue of which is far from certain. During 
2 the whole of this period moreover, and at the pees time, 
the Indians and whites have been in a state of hostility. Among 
the leaders of the various revolutionary movements the present ruler 
of Mexico, Santa Anna, has acquired the pre-eminence. From 1832 
among many changes, at one moment the supreme chief, the next an 
exile, he has continued to be the leading character in Mexican affairs. 
By the last id movement commenced in September, 1852, he was 
recalled placed at the head of the state; by a general vote 
(February 7th, 1853) the nation adopted his scheme of government ; 
and in the following December he was elected president for life, with 
the title of most serene highness, and full dictatorial powers. In the 
place of the chambers elected by popular vote, there is now to be a 
council of state com of 21 members, but the authority of the 
president is practically unlimited. 

The most important event in the external history of the republic 
is the war with the United States. In 1835, Texas, the most north- 
eastern of the Mexican states, which had long been in a very disturbed 
condition, broke out into open revolt against the central government. 
The government troops were unable to put down the insurgents; and 
in 1836 the American settlers, who were very numerous in Texas, 
succeeded in inducing the state to declare itself independent. On 
this Santa Anna marched into Texas, but was defeated, wounded, and 
taken prisoner. In order to obtain his liberty he consented to 
acknowledge the independence of Texas. His agreement was not 
ratified by the Mexican legislature, but no effort was made to reconquer 
Texas, and the “independent republic,” having applied for admission 
into the North American Union, was, in 1845, formally recognised by 
the Congress as one of the United States. This step was understood by 
both republics to be equivalent to a declaration of war. Mexico was 
however in a thoroughly disorganised condition, and the arms of the 
United States were everywhere successful. Peace was ratified in 
Fr , 1848. The result of the war was the loss to Mexico of the 
whole of the northern provinces, comprising the vast and most valuable 
tract of country now forming the North American States of Texas and 
California, and the territories of Utah and New Mexico, an area of 
upwards of 900,000 square miles. ; 

The revenue of the republic in 1849 was under 2,000,000L, the 
expenditure was 3,300,000/. The foreign debt amounted in 1850 to 
10,241,7501.; the internal debt to above 6,000,000/. ; but the finances 
of the republic are altogether in the utmost disorder, The army is 
fixed at 26,553 men; the civic guard at 64,946 men. 

MEXICO, or MEJICO, the capital of the republic of Mexico, is 
situated in 19° 26’ N. lat., 99° 5’ W. long., 7468 feet above the level 


of the sea. The population io maid to amount to 150,000, It stands 
plain, which, from being 


city, which stands on its western shores, on swampy ground. 


surface of the other lakes is above the level of the city; and as during 
the rainy season the water, descending abundantly from ranges 
which inclose the vale, is poured into these lakes, which haye no 


i 


outlet, it frequently happened that in very wet seasons the 
which Boman 9 the lakes inundated the lower portion 
vale, and rose several feet in the streets of Mexico. 
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Desague of Huchuetoca, is above 12 miles jong, and for more th 
eet high. It is jus 
considered one of the most remarkable hydraulic works in ; 


£ 


The moderate height of the public as well as private buildings is 
‘fficulty of laying a good foundation, as water is uni- 
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market for vegetables and fruits, Manufactured goods are sold 
Portales, or covered colonnades, of which there are several on a large 
scale. The Parian, or bazaar, is a square building, divided into uni- 
form compartments by two principal cross streets, and sub- 
dividing it, The palace, in which the viceroy formerly was lodged, and 
which now serves as the residence of the president, and also contains 
the senate-house, mint, and all the principal public offices, is a ars 
of great extent, including a number of squares and inner courts 
separate staircases and suites of ents. One of these courts con- 
tains the botanic garden, which however has long been much neglected. 
The Mineria, or School of Mines, is a large modern edifice, already in 
a very dilapidated condition ; it contains a rieh collection of minerals. 
The Acordada, or great prison, is a substantial and large | i 
which will contain above 1200 prisoners. The hospital, now converted 
into artillery barracks, occupies a large site, and is well built. The 
university building contains a collection of Mexican antiquities, among 
which is the celebrated stone of sacrifice. The academy of arts, 
which is a fine building, but in a very neglected state, contains a great 
collection of models and casts, and a school for drawing. 

The numerous churches and convents, with their cupolas and 
steeples, give the town a magnificent ap ce, The 
stands on the ruins of the great teocalli, or temple, of the god Mixitli. 
The interior is lofty and imposing. In the outer wall of this church 
is fixed the ‘kellenda,’ a circular stone, covered with hieroglyphic 
figures, by which the Aztecs used to designate the months of the year. 
{Azreos.] Among the numerous convents that of San Francisco is 
distinguished by ita extent, architectural beauty, and wealth. The 
Alameda, or public walk, laid out like a , is at the western extre- 
mity of the town. There is a large Plaza de Toros, or theatre for 
bull-fights, As the ground on which the city stands is low, all the 
roads leading to it are raised six or eight feet above its level; es 
are broad, paved in the middle, and planted on both sides with dou! 
rows of trees. These called pascos, afford delightful rides. é 

The city is supplied with drinkable water by two aqued: which 
bring it down from sources situated in the mountains west of the yale. 
The larger aqueduct, leading from Satta Fé to the Alameda, and 
thence to the lake, is 11,155 yards long, and in one-third of its course 
is supported by arches of stone and brick. Its water, which is very 
pure, is distributed through the city. The other aqueduct, that of 
Chapoltepec, which supplies the southern suburbs, is 3608 yards pon 
The city is partly supplied with provisions and vegetables by 
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swamp, and i small canals. It is stated that 
they ly consisted of wooden rafts, covered with earth, and 
floated in the lake when it was full of water, whence their name 


is derived. At present th 
some floating gettin in the 


stockings, from China. e com- 

merce of Mexico is limited to the importation of these foreign goods, 

and to the exportation of the produce of the mines. The city owes 

its present importance to the circumstance of being the seat of govern- 

ment, and the residence of the president of Mexico and of a great 

number of very wealthy individuals. 

The most remarkable object in the environs of Mexico is the palace 

ltepec, which is built on a rock, to the foot of which the 

water of the lake of Tezcuco extended at the time of the conquest by 

Cortes (1521). The palace, which was built by one of the Maat kf 
Mexico, is properly a fortress; but it is now in a very dilapi 


MEXICO, GULF OF, is a mediterranean sea, united by numerous 
straits with the Atlantic, from which it is separated by a row of 
islands and widely extended banks. The long chain of the Antilles 
forms its eastern boundary between 10° and 20° N. lat., and several 
small banks, with the Great and Little Bahama Bank, extend along it 
from 20° to 26° N. lat. It is divided from the Pacific Ocean by the 
Mexican isthmus, which unites the two Americas, The length of the 
whole sea, from east-south-east to west-north-west, is not much short 
of 3000 miles. It is divided into two portions by the island of Cuba, 
which lies across the sea from east to west. these portions the 
southern in modern times has obtained the name of the Caribbean 
Sea, whilst that of the Gulf of Mexico has been limited to the northern 


ion. 
The Caribbean Sea, which extends from east to west nearly 2000 
or the distance from the British Islands across the Atlantic to 
with an average breadth of less than 500 miles, is free 
from rocks and dangers to navigation between the Lesser Antilles and 
80° W. long., except along the coast of Venezuela, where there are 
numerous steep rocks and islands which extend westward to 70°. 
West of 80°, and indeed from the innermost recess of the Gulf of 
Darien, the coast is lined by numerous reefs and low wooded islands, 
called ‘ ’ which in the Mosquito Gulf and the Bay of Honduras 
number, and render navigation more intricate and 


Gulf of Mezico, or the northern portion of the mediterranean, 
is united to the Caribbean Sea by a strait about 120 miles wide, which 
fs formed by Cape San Antonio, the most western extremity of the 
island of Cuba, and Pies eae the most northern point of the 

of Yucatan. length of the Gulf, from Cape Sable in 
to the eastern coast of Mexico, is more than 1000 miles, and 
ita breadth towards the west more than 700 miles; but between 
Yneatan and Cuba, on the south, and the shores of Louisiana and 
on the north, it does not exceed 550 miles. Shoals and 
small islands are rare within the body of the sea, and occur only along 
the northern coast of the island of Cuba and along the peninsula of 
Yucatan. Along the coast of Mexico the soundings are very regular, 
beginning at a distance of about 30 miles with 100 fathoms, and 
decreasing gradually as we approach the shores. At the eastern 
os inag Dadoggt the terminates in the old Bahama Channel and 
Florida Strait, the navigation is rendered very intricate by the Florida 
: Reef,,the Key Sal Bank, the Great Bahama Bank, and the numerous 
\ ae oh, and islets which surround the northern coast of Cuba. 
eastern trade-winds prevail in this sea during the summer from 
May to November, and on its eastern border along the islands all the 
be round. But along the const of Venezuela and the shores of the 
isthmus the winds are subject to a regular change from 
November to April. In the Caribbean Sea calms and light winds 
succeed the trade-winds in November until the month of December, 
when the wind settles in the north-west, and varies only to the north 
up to the month of April. This wind blows in violent gusts aud is 
attended with but does not appear to extend beyond 12° 30’ 
NW. lat., to the north of which lel the trade-wind always blows. 
Calms and light airs in April indicate the change of the wind, which 
s00n settles in north-east and east. In the Gulf of Mexico the Nortes, 
northern gales, are much dreaded by navigators. They begin in 
or October, and become prevalent in November: they 
a force in March, and sometimes last to the 


The currents in this sea are mostly independent of this change of 
winds. A strong current sets into the Caribbean Sea from the 
Atlantic; and one still stronger is met with along the coasts of 
Venezuela and New Granada: it runs westward the whole year 
round as far as the Gulf of Venezuela, but west of that bay only from 
May to November. When the easterly wind ceases in November the 
currents begin to run to the westward some days before the north- 
west winds come on, and continue to flow in that direction to the 
month of April. But in the Gulf of Darien, the most southern corner 
of the Caribbean Sea, the order of the currents is inverted ; they run 
westward from December to April, and eastward from May to 
November. These currents extend only about 24 or 30 miles from 
the shores, and in the body of the sea they are always westerly, and 
commonly weak, except in January and February, when they run 
with great force. Along the shores of Mexico, and at a considerable 
distance from them, no current is met with, except when the northers 
blow, when a strong southerly current runs along the shores ; and to 
this circumstance is ascribed the formation of the numerous long- 
extended islands which line these shores, as also the -bars which lie 
before the embouchures of the rivers. Near the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River the northern current turns eastward, and afterwards to 
the south-east. At the western extremity of Florida Reef the current 
divides : the greater portion of the water, turning eastward, forms 
the Gulf Stream; while the remainder, running westward along the 
reefs called the Colorados, winds about Cape San Antonio and Ca 
Corrientes, and returns to the Caribbean Sea. The Gulf Stream tantie 
the water back to the Atlantic. [Artaytic OcrAy.] 

The Mexican Gulf may be entered by vessels through all the straits 
which divide the Lesser Antilles from one another; but navigators 
) aad the straits between Trinidad and Grenada, and between San 
aotene and Santa Lucia, when they sail to the northern coast of South 

ca, 

The Gulf of Mexico is remarkable for the high temperature of its 
waters. It raises the thermometer to 86°, while in the Atlantic, 
between the same parallels, the water does not exceed 77° or 78°. In 
the centre of this sea, between the northern coast of Yucatan and 
the shores of Louisiana, t quantities of Fucus natans, or gulf- 
weed, are met with, extending in parallel lines from south-south-east 
to north-north-west. 

MEXIMIEUX. [Aty,] 

MEYMAC. [Corréze.] 

MEYSSAC. (Corrize. 


‘S, ST.  yeeged: Marazion.] 

MICHIGAN, one of the most northern of the United States of . 
North America, extends between 41° 50’ and 48° N, lat.; 82° 25’ and 
90° 34’ W. long. It is bounded E., N.E., and N. by Canada, from 
which it is separated by lakes Erie, Huron, and Superior, with their 
connecting channels; N.W, by the territory of Minnesota, from which 
it is divided by the Montreal and Monomonie rivers; W. by the state 
of Wisconsin ; 8.W. by that of Illinois, from which it is separated by 
Lake Michigan ; and 8. by the states of Indiana and Ohio, The area 
is 56,243 square miles, or about 2000 square miles less than that of 
England and Wales, The population in 1850 was 397,654 (of whom 
2583 were free-coloured persons), or 7°07 to the square mile, 
inhabitants being all free the federal representative population is the 
same as the entire population in 1850; this, according to the present 
ratio of representation, entitles the state to send four representatives 
to Congress, To the Senate, like each of the other states, Michigan 
sends two members. 

Surface, Hydrography, &c.—The surface of the state consists of two 
peninsulas—a southern and larger one—forming Michigan proper, 
which lies between lakes Michigan, Huron, and a small portion of 
Erie; and a northern one, lying between lakes Michigan and Superior, 
and forming what is generally known as Northern Michigan, The 
lake coast-line is said to be upwards of 1400 miles in length. 

The southern peninsula, or Michigan proper, has not a very diver- 
sified surface. The eastern side is level. The western coast exhibits 
some bold cliffs. The interior forms a plain generally level, but in 
some districts undulating or intersected with low hills. This tract is 
probally about 200 feet above the lakes, and the surface of the lakes 

nearly 600 feet above the sea-level. The highest land traverses the 
peninsula towards its southern extremity in a south-west and north- 
east direction, and terminates on the east of Saginaw Bay with 
the smaller peninsula of Sanilac. The surface of this part is more 
undulating than other parts, and intersected by a great number of 
small lakes. The slope of this high land towards the lakes Erie and 
St. Clair, and the straits of Detroit and St. Clair, is long and hardly 
perceptible. This is probably the most fertile district of the country ; 
it contains little prairie land, except on the alluvial tracts near the 
mouths of the rivers and along the lakes, which are in some parts 
marshy but fertile. Nearly the whole of the remainder of the country 
is covered with trees of a heavy growth ; but the peninsula of Salinac 
has a poor soil and is mostly may. The northern part of the penin- 
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sula, between Lake Huron and Lake Michigan, slopes from the higher 
central tract with a very ual descent to the west, but more ly 
towards Lake Huron. On the coast of Lake Michigan the cliffs, or 
bluffs, are frequently 100 and occasionally 200 to 250 feet high. A 

t portion of the northern of this peninsula is prairie-land, 

shores of both the great lakes are poor and sandy, and along the 
shore of Lake Michigan there are sandy eminences, formed near the 
mouths of the numerous small rivers which join the lake by the 
action of their current against the swell of the lake. 

The northern peninsula is more varied in aspect and der in its 

ic! ue features, On the eastern side it rises in low hills from the 
Jakes to a more elevated table-land. Westward the country is broken 
by high hills with intervening plains, and is in part occupied by a 
portion of the Porcupine Mountains, which form the dividing range 
of the waters which fall into lakes Superior and Michigan. The 
highest summits of this range are said to attain an elevation of nearly 
2000 feet. Along the northern coast, from the Pictured Rocks west- 
ward, there are bare bold rocks and sandy plains ; and the country for 
some distance inland being wild and dreary, it has been called the 
Siberia of Michigan. By far the larger remaining part of the penin- 
sula consists of vast forests of white and yellow pines, birch, oak, 
aspen, hemlock, and spruce trees, with ash and elm along the rivers, 
and the sugar-maple in the southern parts. There are however also 
wide and bare sandy plains. 

As the rivers of both peninsulas descend from the table-land to 
the tage lakes, they have but a short course. The principal rivers 
of the southern peninsula are the Detroit, St. Clair, Grand, and 
Saginaw, which flow into Lake Huron; and the St. Joseph's, Grand 
Maskegon, and Kalamazoo, which flow into Lake Michigan. On the 
table-land they run slowly, but on the declivity their course is accele- 
rated and interrupted by rapids, The most important are St, Joseph’s 
River and Saginaw. St. Joseph's falls into Lake Michigan, not far 
from its southern extremity, after a winding course of about 250 
miles. It has a sand-bar at its mouth; but is navigable for keel-boats 
to Lockport, 150 miles. The Saginaw is formed by a great number of 
branches, which descend from the table-land to the depression in which 
it flows, and which may be considered as a prolongation of Saginaw 
Bay. Some of these branches flow 50 miles before they unite, After 
their union the river takes the name of Saginaw, and is navigable for 
boats to its mouth, a distance of 30 miles. The rivers St. Clair and 
Detroit, as well as the lakes of Superior, Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, 
and Erie, are noticed under Canapa, The chief rivers of the northern 
— are the Montreal, Great Iron, Ontonagon, Huron, and 

t. John’s, which fall into Lake Superior; and the Manistee and 
Monomonie, which flow into Lake Michigan; but there are also 
numerous smaller rapid streams, which are of great value for agricul- 
tural and mechani Ye aca Besides the great lakes, which almost 
surround the es e sete eeepc of both peninsulas contains a 
very large number of sm es, varying in size up to 1000 acres, 
generally of considerable depth, and abounding in fish, while their 
shores and surface are the resort of numerous water-fowl. 

There is no canal in the state, but one or two of considerable 
im ce have been for some time proj 

1854 the total length of completed railways in Michigan exceeded 
500 miles. The main lines are two very important transverse roads— 
one, called the Central, extending from Detroit, by New Buffalo, to 
Chicago, in Illinois ; the other, called the Southern Michigan, extend- 
ing from Monroe to Chicago: both belong to the southern portion of 
the southern peninsula. These lines have an immense traffic, as they 
form the readiest communication between the Northern Atlantic states 
and the Mississippi, and are in connection by means of branch-lines 
and lake-steamers with the neighbouring states and Canada. There 
are several short lines in operation in the state, and others are 
commenced or projected. 

Geology, toate (4 &c,—The rocks of Michigan belong principally 
to the primitive and palmozoic formations, Of the northern peninsula, 
the middle and south-western portions are occupied almost entirely by 
~~. and metamorphic rocks, and they occur through the centre 
of the eastern district. Granite rocks occur widely ; and in proximity 
with them are hornblend, felspars, taleose and chloritic and 
other metamorphic rocks. Granite boulders, often of immense size, 
sre met with in many parts of the state. South of the granite and 
trap) beds is a series of Lower Silurian rocks, consisting of Potsdam 

ne, what is termed by American geologists the lower sandstone, 
and blue limestones, well marked by the characteristic fosails. 
Lower Silurian is skirted southward by a narrow belt of U per Silurian 
strata, a of the gray or cliff limestone and sandstone, The 
northern part o this epee bordering Lake Superior, is occupied 
by rocks of the New “Sandstone formation, or, as some geologists 
assert, of Potadam, or Old Red-Sandstone. The strata consist of beds 
of red-coloured sandstone, with their intervening beds of clays, resting 
on thick beds of conglomerates, occasionally capped with masses of 
basaltic trap; and everywhere in conjunction with or intersected by 
rich veins and dykes of copper-trap, silver, fibrous gypsum, &e, The 
oldest rocks noticed in the southern peninsula are of the Devonian 
formation, which occupies a wide area in the extreme north, and small 
spaces in the south, south-east, and south-west. It is composed of 
“one group of strata, containing very fossiliferous limestone beds of a 


light-gray colour, often whitish.” The remainder, forming the main 

ortion of this peninsula, consists of Carboniferous strata; the Lower 
lochenlitea or mountain limestone rocks, occupying, except where 
er Pes upon the Devonian, the outer area; and the Upper 


to be developed. According to the 
ts, who were especiall: uted by the federal 
nha distrists tne bobiadinna te the aerte 


spar rocks, evidently trappean in their origin. The ore consists mainly 
of the specular of perenide of iron, with an admixture of the fine- 


region, 
for 135 miles with a ne 4 te 1 to os Both a 
copper-mines are being w: mt, o e thinness 
popalation and the want of shipping ig Be Superior, only very 
imperfectly. Veins of silver occur on Point Kewenaw. Indications 
af bth sige rapares Seon ae eee ape ain persis us 
on of the southern penins' rytes, strontium, 
oceur in the great mineral region of the northern peuteada. aii 
are in various parts both saline and sulphureous springs. Granite and 
various kinds of limestones and sandstones, affording excellent building 


stones, abound ; and numerous quarries are in full work. Limestone 
and marl for burning abound, as do also beds of suitable 
for the manufacture of pottery, and fine sands for the man‘ of 
glass and porcelain. ; 
Climate, Soil, Productions.—The climate of this country is severe in 


both = though most so in the northern. The winter gene- 


enough to admit travelling on sledges. The summers are never hot, 
but subject to considerable changes, In the hottest days the ther- 
mometer rises to 70°, but in the evening and m it is as low as 
46°. The climate is rather dry, and the quantity of snow which falls 
not considerable, . 
A very large portion of the northern peninsula ap to be ill 


pears : 
adapted for agricultural operations. Besides the extensive sandy 


plains, there are immense forests, covering by far the larger part of 
the peninsula. Millions of acres are at present covered with pines. 
The southern side of this peninsula is however more genial in climate, 
and better fitted for the farmer. Much of it appears to be available 
for the growth of wheat, oats, the and esculent plants ; though 
not for maize, Vast tracts in this part are covered with the 
maple, and more thinly with white and red oak, beech, and spruce, 
The soil of the southern peninsula is considerably varied, but much 
more fitted for agricultural purposes, and appropriate manures are 
readily obtainable. It is pretty extensively carefully cultivat 
Both maize and wheat flourish here; and the other grains, l 
oats, fruit, potatoes, and other vegetables, are also largely 

succeed well. The country along the Strait of Detroit is famous fo: 
its orchards, which the French settlers planted, and which are ex- 
tensive and well managed. A great quantity of cider is made, and 
much of it is exported. Some flax, hops, and tobacco are grown, 
Maple sugar is very largely prepared. Around the lakes of the table- 
land, and near the mouths of some rivers, large vered 
with wild rice (Zizania aquatica), on which immense fi 
fowl, of various species, feed, We have already spoken of the almost 
unbounded resources which the forests afford for the development of 
the lumber trade, 


‘ 


Domestic animals are rapidly increasing in numbers in the state. ] 
Horses, cattle, > and swine are numerous, and wool is becoming — 
c 


an important article of trade. The lakes and rivers abound in | 


The | and the lake fisheries promise to become a yery considerable branch 


the industry of the state, J 
Michigan has as yet scarcely any manufactures, Of 108,978 males 
above “yeah of 15 in the state in 1850, there were 65,815 returned 
as employed in agriculture, and 22,375 in commerce, trade manufac- 
tures, mechanic and mining. The principal 
establishments are iron-works; there are also woollen-factories, 
neries, and numerous flour- and saw-mills, ‘The copper-mines in 1850 


employed 706 hands, " 
state has little direct foreign commerce, and that is with the 


adjoining British provinces, but the lake commerce is very and © 
constantly increasing; in 1850 the commerce on Lake Mtehigan 
amounte 


to nearly twenty-five million dollars. 
ichigan 


Divisions, Towns, &e.— 


agen 


is divided into 43 counties, but 
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there are besides “21 unorganised counties.” Lansing is the capital, 
but Derrorr is the centre of commercial operations, and by far the 
largest town in the state. Lansing and the other more important 
towns we notice here: the population is that of 1850 :— 

Lansing, the capital, stands on the right bank of the Grand River, 
at the confluence of the Cedar River, 42° 43” N. lat., 84° 29’ W. long., 
483 miles N.W. from Washington: population, 1229. Lansing is 
regularly built, having been laid out as the capital of the state on a 
site reclaimed from the wilderness in 1847. The state house is large 
and handsome, and other public buildings are neat structures. 

Adrian, at the junction of Beaver Creek with Raisin River, 86 miles 
§.E. from Lansing, population 3006, is a busy village, having some 
mills and factories. Ann Arbor, the capital of Washtenaw county, on 
the Huron River, 51 miles E.S.E. from Lansing, is the centre of an 
important internal trade, and the seat of the university of Michigan. 
Grand Rapids, by the rapids so called, at the head of the steam navi- 
gation of Grand River, 60 miles W.S.W. from Lansing, —— 
2686, is becoming one of the leading commercial depéts of the state. 
In the town are numerous public buildings, warehouses, and mills; in 
the vicinity are quarries of excellent building stones. On the opposite 
side of the river is an extensive ancient Indian burying place. Jackson, 
on the upper branch of Grand River, 32 miles S. by E. from Lansing, 
population 2363, stands in the centre of a good grass and grain 
district; possesses great-water-power for manufacturing purposes; 
and building stone and coal are obtained in abundance in the vicinity, 
The manufactures are of iron-ware, machinery, and leather; there are 
several flour-mills ; and a large trade is carried on with the interior. 


. Kalamazoo, on the river of the same name, 51 miles W.S.W. from 


Lansing, population 2507, is a thriving manufacturing and trading 
town, and is the centre of a rich agricultural district. Monroe City, 
on the right bank of Raisin River, 24 miles from its outlet in Lake 
Erie: population, 2813. Monroe as the terminus of the Michigan 
Southern railway, and the depdt of the commerce of Lake Erie, is a 
place of considerable and growing commercial importance, and has 
some manufactures. It contains several handsome public buildings. 
Ypsilanti, on the Huron River, and the Michi Central railway, 60 
miles S.E. from Lansing, population 3051, contains five churches, a 
branch of the state university, and a state normal school; and has 
numerous mills and manufactories. 
d&c,—The present form of constitution was framed and 
adopted in 1850; every sixteenth year the question of the revision of 
the constitution is to be submitted to the popular vote. The right of 
voting in all state elections is vested in every white male citizen, and 
every civilised male Indian not a member of a tribe. The legislative 
body, elected biennially, consists of a Senate of 32 members, and a 
House of Representatives of not less than 64, nor more than 100 (at 
resent 66) members. The acknowledged debt of the state, November 
852 was 2,307,850 dollars, but Michigan is one of the repudiating 
states, and omits all reference to the repudiated debt. 
- Early in the 17th century the French penetrated into this country 
from Quebec. In 1670 they founded Detroit. In 1783 Michigan was 
included in the limits of the United States, but not actually given up 
by the British until 1796, In 1805 it was formed into a territory ; 
and in 1837 it was admitted into the Union as an independent state. 
MIDDELBURG. [Zextanp. 
MIDDLEFAHRT, [Finen, 
MIDDLEHAM, [Yorksaree.] 
MIDDLESEX, the metropolitan county of England, is bounded N. 
by Hertfordshire; E. by Essex, from which it is separated by the 
ver Lea; S.E. by Kent ; 8. by a from both of which it is 
S pragry by the river Thames; and W. by Buckinghamshire, from 
which it is separated by the river Colne. Its 
north-east to south-west, from the Lea near 
Thames opposite Chertsey, 


The 
is the smallest of the English counties, except Rutland. 
ical Character—The surface of the county consists 

of gentle undulations, affording a sufficient slope 
of drainage. A range of hills extends along t 
oe pees border by Barnet, Elstree, Stanmore, and Pinner, averag- 
ing 400 feet in height above the level of the Thames. Another range 
of hills skirts the northern side of the metropolis by Hornsey, High- 
gate, and Hampstead; Harrow occupies an insulated eminence between 
these two ranges. That portion of the county which lies south-west 
of a line drawn from Brentford to Uxbridge is an almost unbroken 
flat, scarcely more than 20 feet above the level of the Thames. 

The county is chiefly pied by the London clay. Enfield Chace, 
the most northern portion, and a strip along the western boun: by 
Harefield and Uxbridge, are poentpled: by the plastic clay, which here 
out. The high ground about Hampstead, Highgate, and Horn- 
sists of Bagshot sand. The thickness of the London clay varies 
45 to 240 feet. The thickness of the plastic clay appears to be 
100 to 120 feet. , 
mnty belongs entirely to the basin of the THames, which 
southern boundary. The Thames first touches the border 
Staines, at the junction of one of the arms of the Colne. 
Div, VOL, It, 
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The river is navigable throughout its course along Middlesex for 
laden barges ; but locks are required in the upper part to keep up the 
water. The lowest of these locks is at Teddington, between Kingston 
and Richmond bridges. Up to London Bridge the Thames is navigable 
for sea-borne vessels, and the space between that bridge and the 
junction of the Lea forms the port of London, The banks of the 
Thames are for the most part low and flat, and in some places 
marshy. 

The Lea forms the eastern boundary of the county, which it touches 
below Waltham Abbey. Its waters are, at the point of junction, 
divided between two or three channels, which re-unite very soon after. 
Its course is southward through a belt of low marsh-land, 8 miles to 
the foot of Stamford Hill, and thence south-east 6 miles by Lea Bridge, 
Old Ford, Bow, and Bromley, into the Thames. Between Lea Bridge 
and Old Ford, the navigation is carried on by an artificial channel. A 
navigable cut opens a communication between the Lea at Bromley and 
the Thames at Limehouse. On the channelsof the Lea which are not 
used for navigation are several mills. 

The Colne forms the western boundary of the county. It first 
touches the border below Rickmansworth, and its waters, like those 
of the Lea, frequently flow in several channels, which inclose a number 
of islands. It flows southward past Uxbridge, and Colnbrook (Bucks), 
to its junction with the Thames above Staines. Its whole length on 
the border of this county is about 18 miles; it is not navigable, but 
is useful in turning a number of mills, 

The Brent rises just within the northern border of the county, and, 
after crossing a corner of Hertfordshire north of Totteridge, flows 
Finchley, Hanwell, and Brentford, into the Thames. Its course, whi 
is very circuitous, is about 18 or 20 miles; in its lower course it forms 

art of the line of the Grand Junction Canal, The Cran rises between 

wand Pinner, and after a circuitous course of 20 miles past or 

near Ickenham, Cranford, and the powder-mills at Hounslow, joins 
the Thames at Isleworth. 

The principal canal is the Grand Junction, which enters the county 
near Harefield, in the north-west corner, and runs southward along 
the valley of the Colne by Uxbridge to West Drayton ; from this place 
it runs eastward across the Cran to the Brent near Hanwell; it then 
follows the valley of the Brent, and for the most part coincides with 
the channel of that river, till it joins the Thames near Brentford. 
About 18 miles of its course are in this county. A branch from this 
canal near Cranford runs north-east to Northolt,.and from thence east- 
south-east by Twyford to Paddington, a distance of 12 or 14 miles, 
The Regent's Canal commences in the Paddington branch of the 
Grand Junction Canal, and passes along the north and east sides of 
the metropolis by the Regent’s Park, Islington, Hackney, Mile End, 
and the Commercial Road, into the Thames near Limehouse, 84 milés. 
It has one or two short branch cuts or basins in its course. The New 
River, an artificial cut designed to supply the metropolis with water, 
enters the county on the north side between Enfield and Cheshunt, 
and is conveyed in a very winding channel to a reservoir at Penton- . 
ville, on the north side of London. 

The south-western road (to Salisbury, Exeter, &c.) leaves London 
by Hyde-park Corner, and runs by Brentford and Hounslow to Staines, 
where it crosses the Thames into Surrey. The Portsmouth road, 
branching from this near Hyde-park corner, crosses the Thames at _ 
Putney Bridge; and the western (Bath and Bristol) road, branching 
from it at Hounslow, crosses the Colne at Colnbrook. The Oxford 
and Birmingham road leaves Oxford-street at Hyde-park Corner, and 
passes through Acton and Uxbridge, beyond which it crosses the Colne 
into Buckinghamshire. The Great North road leaves London by 
Islington, and passes through Highgate and Barnet to South Mimms, 
Of the Norfolk and Suffolk roads, one leaves London by Shoreditch 
church, passing through Hackney and crossing the Lea at Lea Bridge 
into Essex ; another leaves by Whitechapel church, and crosses by Bow 
Bridge into Essex. Edgware Road leads from Hyde-park Corner by 
Paddington and Edgeware into Hertfordshire, joining the north road 
at St, Alban’s ; another road passes by Harrow to Rickmansworth; a 
third, called ‘the Green Lanes,’ leads by Stoke Newington and Winch- 
more Hill to Enfield. 

The North-Western railway has its London terminus at Euston- 
square, on the north side of the metropolis, and runs past Harrow, 
beyond which it leaves the county. The Great Western railway has 
its London terminus at Paddington, and runs by Ealing and Southall 
to West Drayton. The Great Northern railway has its terminus at 
King’s Cross, and runs by Hornsey to Barnet. The Eastern Counties 
railway commences at Shoreditch, and runs by Bow, across the Lea 
into Essex. The Cambridge branch, however, re-enters the county 
near Tottenham, and continues just within its boundary to Waltham. 
A short branch is carried from it near Edmonton to Enfield. The 
Blackwall railway runs from Fenchurch-street by Limehouse and the 
West India Docks, to Blackwall. A branch from it quits the main 
line at Stepney, and runs by Bow, Hackney, &c. to the North-Western 
line at Camden station, whence it is carried by a short junction-line 
to unite with the Windsor branch of the South-Western railway. 
There are other short connecting lines and extensions belonging to 
the North-Western and the Blackwall companies, chiefly for the 
transmission of goods into the centre of London. 

Soil and Agriculture.—The soil of this county is of —_ distinct 
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qualities : poor sand and gravel on the tops of some of the hills and 
Pare in. the pisia 
enriched by repeated application fertile loam 
rej a 
over a bed of gravel, and sometimes of peat, along the plain in which 
the Thames flows. To these must be added some rich deposits from 
the Thames, of a lighter and more muddy nature, which are admi- 
rably adapted for garden ground, and have been almost entirely con- 
verted into a rich black vegetable mould, by an abundant application 
of dung, from time immemorial. y 
The surface, with the exception of a few hills on the northern side 
of London, none of which rise more than 400 feet above the Thames, 


may be described asa plain, almost perfectly level as it approaches’ 


the Thames, but with a sufficient fall for the waters to prevent it 
being marshy. The Thames has been long kept within its present 
channel by artificial embankments, wherever these were necessary. 

Nearly the whole of the county lies over the blue clay, which is 
known by the name of the London clay; and the hills which rise 
above it are formed of a basis of clay covered by a poor ferruginous 
sand and gravel. The stiff clay is altogether unfit for arable culti- 
vation until its nature is altered and corrected by the addition of 
chalk, lime, and ashes; most of it therefore remains undisturbed by 
the plough. Most of the commons have been inclosed, and yield 
grass in sufficient abundance to make hay, of which two good crops 
are generally produced every year. The value of hay so near the 
metropolis, and the abundant supply of labourers, enable the occu- 
piers of grass-land to take advantage of a few days of fine weather to 
secure their hay. Some inclosures of pasture-land are made profitable 

taking in horses to graze when they require rest and green food 
having been overworked. 

The arable portion of the county lies chiefly towards Buckingham- 
shire, and between the Great Western railway and the Thames. 
Some extremely good loams of considerable depth on a bed of flinty 
gravel, well ted to every kind of agricultural produce, oceur in 
several places, The lighter portions are mostly laid out in orchards, 
market-gardens, and nursery-grounds, Almost the whole of the land 
in the parishes of Chelsea, Hammersmith, Chiswick, Isleworth, and 
Brentford is taken up by such gardens. Here the spade is the prin- 
cipal instrument of cultivation. Beyond Hounslow, including what 
was formerly Hounslow Heath, the land is cultivated more exten- 
sively, by farmers properly so called; and some of these occupy from 
200 to 1500 acres, Here every improvement in the management of 
the soil is readily adopted, and the best implements are in use. The 
system of cultivation is greatly modified by the short distance from 
an inexhaustible source of manure, 

Every breed of animal is to be met with in Middlesex. Horses and 
milech cows are the most common, as the most useful. The cart- 
horses are generally fine and strong. Some large horses, a little too 
heavy for a carriage and too slow for stage-coaches, but which make 
Geol cart-horses, are brought to London by dealers, who collect 
them in the northern and midland counties. The dairy cows are 
chiefly of the large Holderness breed or the short-horn. 

iviziona, Towns, &c.—Middlesex is divided into six hundreds, as 
follows :—Edmonton, north-east; Gore, north; Elthorne, north-west ; 
Isleworth, south-west ; Spelthorne, south-west ; Ossulston, south-east, 
needing the Finsbury, Holborn, Kensington, Tower, and West- 
minster divisions; and the City of London. The suburbs of London 
form the parliamentary boroughs of Marylebone, Finsbury, and the 
Tower Hamlets, Lonpon, the capital of the county, and the metro- 
polis of the British empire, is described in a separate article. Middlesex 
market-towns—BRENTFORD, Staines, and UXBRIDGE; 

Peniden Edgware, Enfield, and Houxstow, the markets of which have 
been discontinued. The places printed in small capitals, as well as 
Chelsea, Edmonton, Fulham, Hackney, Ham Hendon, and 

Kensington are noticed under their respective titles. The other small 
towns and more important villages we notice here; the populations 
are those of the respective parishes in 1851 :— 

Acton, 8 miles W, from the General Post-Office, population 2582, is 
a station on the Great Western railway. The church, a handsome 
edifice, has been repaired at an expense of about 3000. Independents 
and Roman Catholics have places of worship, and there are National 
and Infant schools, Layrwater, in Paddington parish, about 4 miles 
W. from the Post-Office, is a suburb of the metropolis, Within the 
last few years it has much increased; a handsome church, an elegant 
Independent chapel, and many streets and squares of good houses 
have been built, There are National and Infant schools, and a 
Female Orphan school. Bow, nearly 4 miles E. from the Post-Office, 
a 6959, is situated on the right bank of the river Lea, which 

crossed at Stratford-le-Bow by a handsome stone bridge, erected in 

1830, The church, which stands in the middle of the public road, 
ia chiefly of carly English date, The Independents haye a neat 
chapel, Coborn’s Free school for 30 boys and 20 girls, the Merchant 
Seamen's Orphan Asylum, the Sailmakers’ almshouses, and the Hamlet 
almahouses, are among the benevolent institutions. There is an 
extensive brewery at Bow. A county court is held. Bromley St. 
Leonard s, about 4 miles E. from the Post-Office: population, 11,789. 
Distilling, malting, brewing, and the manufacture of starch are carried 
on, Many of the inhabitants are employed in the East and West 


India Docks, and in the ship-building yards in Poplar and Limehouse. - 


There are numerous The church is a neat brick 


edifice, erected in 1843. The Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel, 
and there are National and Infant A new Union workhouse 
for the city of London 800 ns. B 
about 3 miles W. by 8. from the P. population 14,870, 
adjoins Curtsga, There are here a chapel of ease, Holy 

church, St. Mary’s church, Ni 


Office, is a rapidly increasing and well-built suburb of the metropolis, 

Wesle we here ql coal nd Bri ree hy ree eon 
eyan iste, Nati a i a 

college. Chiswick, about 9 miles W. by 8. from the 


; peices 
lation 6303, on the left bank of the Thames, has a h church 
with an ancient tower; a chapel of ease, a chapel for ' 
and National, British, and 
At Chiswick are the 


ens of the Horticultural . 
House, a seat of the 


ke of Devonshire, is surrounded by extensive 
and finely-planned grounds. Turnham Green, a hamlet of Chisw 
has a fine gothic church, erected in 1843, and many good — ; 


residences, Clapton [Hackney]. Colneyhatch, population 9 in 
the parish of Friern —— pe east side of Fi Common, 
Here is the Middlesex County Lunatic Asylum, co’ in 1852 at 


a cost of about 300,000/. It is of vast extent, he 
accommodation for 1300 patients. The extreme length of 
building is 1883 feet. The architect was Mr. S, W. Daukes. 
{Hackyer}. aling, 9 miles W. from the Post-Office, 

exclusive of Old Brentford chapelry, 3771. In the neighbourhood 
are many fine seats, especially ——_ and Gunnersbury, t 
seat of Rothschild. Besides parish church, there are a 
district church, a chapel for Independents, a National school, an 
school, and Lady Byron’s School of Industry. Zdgware, ; 
miles N.W. from the Post-Office, on the road to Watford and Ayles- 
bury, population 765, consists chiefly of a long straggling street. Tho 
church, which is of brick, was rebuilt in 1760; the tower is ancient. 
Near sie plese is Canons, a neat villa, erected on the site and from 
the materials of a stately mansion built by the Duke of Chandos. The 
church of Stanmore Parva, close to the park of Canons, was decorated 
by the duke. The Independents have 5 of 

are National schools. Znjield, about 11 N. from the Post-Office: 
population, 9453. Enfield manor-house was the residence of Elizabeth 
(afterwards queen) for a short time, during the reign of her brother 
Edward VI. One room on the ground-floor remains as in her ; 
Many of the houses in the town are well-built. The town is] 

with gas. In the market-place is a cross erected by subscription in 
1826. The church is an ancient structure. There area aro of ease, 


L 


two district churches, chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, 
and the Countess of Huntingdon’s connexion; a 


gardens and nurseries. Coach-making ani 1 
There are the parish church, a spacious brick building erected in 1631, 
a new district church, chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, ts, 
Quakers, and Roman Catholics, National, British, Infant, I 


poss a sumptuous palace, which Henry VIII. subsequently enlarged, — 


died, Charles L. resided here during part of his confinement, and 


Cromwell, Charles IL, and James IL made it their occasional resi-— 


dence. William IIL. rebuilt a considerable part of the palace, and 
laid out the gardens and park in their present form. It is now 


usually occupied by persons of rank, reduced in circumstances, who — 


palace. comet of have ‘principal, qusdatnginy tas som ierali 
consists of t) cipal 28, some r 
courts. The interior of the great ball, and the exterlot of the older 
parts of the building generally, have been restored within the last 15 


Infant schools. Brewing is carried on, 
Chiswick 


the 
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years. The —_ eastern and southern fronts were erected by Sir 
Christopher Wren. The palace contains a number of historical portraits, 


parish church and a chapel for Independents. 
Grammar school, which has an endowment of 367/. a year, consists 
of an upper and lower school at Hampton, and a branch school 
at Hampton Wick. At Hampton are a Charity school, a school of 
Industry, and an Infant school; and at Hampton Wick is a Free 
school for girls. Hanwell, about 12 miles W. from the Post-Office, 

ation 1547, is pleasantly situated on the left bank of the river 
arish church, erected in 1841, is in the early English 


Asylum, opened in 1841, affords accommodation 
tients. The cost of erection was upwards of 180,000/. 
Harefield, on border of the county, and on the left bank of the 
river Colne, 5 miles N. from Uxbridge : population, 1498. Besides 
the pariah church there is a National school. The extensive works of 
the Mines Royal Copper Company are in the vicinity. By the Grand 
Junction Canal there is water communication with Uxbridge and West 
_ Drayton. At Harefield was the residence of the Lord Keeper Egerton, 
where 's Othello was. played for the first time before Queen 
Elizabeth, and where about thirty years later Milton’s Arcades formed 
the poetic > go of an entertainment presented before the Countess 
Dowager of Derby, the then proprietor of Harefield. The mansion 
was burnt down in 1660. Harrow-on-the-Hili, about 12 miles N.W. 
from the Post-Office, population 4951, derives its celebrity and chief 
support from its Grammar school, which was founded, under letters 
patent of Queen Elizabeth, by John Lyon, a wealthy yeoman of this 
parish, in 1571.. The school-buildings are situated near the parish 
church. Harrow school is free to all boys of the parish of Harrow, 
but the scholars are chiefly the sons of the nobility and gentry. 
Among persons who have educated at Harrow may be 
Sir William Jones, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Lord Byron, and the 
late Sir Robert Peel. The number of scholars in 1853 was — 
idge. The 
is irregularly laid out. The parish church is a spacious struc- 
the summit of the hill; at the west end is a lofty tower, with 
The church was thoroughly repaired a few years back, The 
have a place of worship. There are a savings bank and a 
itute. A fair is held annually on the first Monday of 
3° sae situated on an eminence on the great north road, 
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village comprises many good houses. The church, 
in the gothic style, isa handsome edifice, with a fine 
ists and Independents have pl of worship. The 
iowed Grammar school, founded by Chief Justice Cholmeley in the 
“~~ of Elizabeth, has an income from endowment of 777/. a year. 
It is free to 40 boys, nominated by the governors from the neighbour- 
The number of scholars in 1853 was 112. There are National 
schools, a literary and scientific institution, a dispensary, 
a gs bank. Park House, on the north road, is occupied as 
Asylum for Idiots, established in 1847. A road crosses the north 
at Highgate over an archway of brick and stone. The North 
Cemetery is on the slope of the hill just below Highgate 
Hornsey, about 7 miles N. by W. from the Post-Office : 
era of the 7135, of whom 3260 are in the chapelry of 
Highgate. The church, which is of stone, has been rebuilt all but the 
tower, which is ancient. There are National and Infant schools at 
Hornsey. The bishops of London had formerly a palace here. Jsle- 
worth is on the bank of the Thames, 11 miles W.S.W. from the Post- 
Office, population 7007, of whom 1864 are in the chapelry of Hounslow. 
At Sion, or Syon, in this parish, was formerly a monastery of Bridge- 
tine priests and nuns, founded in 1414 by Henry V., and originally 
settled at T'wickenham, The site was granted by Edward VI. to the 
Protector Somerset, who commenced the present mansion of Sion 
House, which has received great additions and alterations from the 
dukes of Northumberland, the subsequent proprietors. The village of 


Isleworth contains several substantial villas and residences.. The 


Ue 
af 


a 


i ery. Islington, 
about 2 miles N. from the Post-Office, population 55,690 in 1841 and 
95,329 in 1851, forms part of the metropolis. 

the designation of Hi 


together with lime and coal wharfs, adjacent to the Regent’s Canal. 
The parish church (St. Mary’s, Islington), situated between Upper 
and Lower streets; is of brick, with a tower of the same rea | 
surmounted by a stone spire of good design. There is a chapel 0 
ease at Lower Holloway, a plain and rather heavy brick building 
erected in 1814; and there are numerous district churches in the 
parish. Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, English Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Irvingites, Roman Catholics; and others have chapels. 
There ate also National, British, and Infant schools; two literary 
institutions; a savings bank; and a proprietary school, established in 
1830, in connection with King’s College, which had 113 scholars in 
1853. At Islington is a college founded in 1827, by the Church 
Missionary Society, for the education of young men designed for 
foreign missions, which had 31 students in 1853; and at Highbury 
Park is the Church of England Metropolitan Institution, for trai 
masters for National, Parochial, and other juvenile schools; it 

43 students in July, 1852. The Caledonian Asylum, a handsome 
building in the Caledonian Road, is for the education and clothing of 
children of Scotch parentage. The Model Prison, Pentonville, is in 
Caledonian Road. e new City Prison, at Holloway, is a castellated 
structure of great extent. At Upper Holloway are the Simall-Pox 
Hospital, and Whittington College, an asylum for 28 females, supported 
by the Mercers’ Company. The Metropolitan Benefit Societies’ Asylum 
at Ball's Pond, built in 1836, accommodates 50 inmates, Canonbury 
Tower, a heavy square brick building, is a relic of Canonbury House, 
the former mansion of the priors of St. Bartholomew's Monastery in 
Smithfield. Kentish Town, a suburban village in the north-west of 
London, contains two district churches, two chapels for Independents, 
chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, Roman Catholics, an 
Unitarians; National, British, and Infant schools; and the Asylum 
for Decayed Governesses. Kilburn, anciently Cuneburn, on: the 
Edgware Ruad, about 6 miles N.W. from the Post-Office.. There is 
here a chapel of ease to Willesden parish. Kensall Green Cemetery 
is a short distance east of Kilburn. South Mimms is pleasantly 
situated about 4 miles N. by W. from Barnet: population, 2825. 
Besides the parish church there are National schools. The population 
is agricultural. Southall, population of the chapelry 825, about 
13 miles W. from the Post-Office, has a large cattle-market, held 
weekly on Wednesday, for which facilities are afforded by the Great 
Western railway. There are a chapel of ease and a National school, 
both built by Mr. Henry Dobbs. Southgate, about 10 miles N. from 
the Post-Office, has a district church, a chapel for Independents, and 
National and Infant schools. The vicinity is attractive in its scenery. 
Great Stanmore, 14 miles N.W. from the Post-Office, population 1180, 
situated on rising ground, consists chiefly of one long street. There 
are a new church, opened in 1850, and National and Infant schools, 
The old church was erected in 1632. Bentley Priory, the seat of the 
Marquis of Abercorn, occupies the site of a priory formerly existing 
here. Teddington, about 14 miles S.W. from the Post-Office, popu- 
lation 1146, is on the left bank of the Thames; the first lock on the. 
river is at this place, The church is of brick, with a low square 
tower, and contains several interesting tablets and monuments. In 
this church John Walter, Esq., the late chief proprietor of the ‘Times’ 
newspaper was interred. There are are at ‘Teddington a Free school 
and an Infant school. Tottenham, 6 miles N. by E. from the Post- 
Office, population 9120, is a favourite place of residence for London 
merchants and persons of independent means. The main street is 
formed of good houses irregularly ranged along the road. In this 
street is a cross, erected in 1600 in place of a former wooden one. 
The church is an ancient building, with a square embattled tower 
covered with ivy. There are also a district church ; chapels for 
Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, Quakers, Plymouth Brethren, and 
Roman Catholics; a Free Grammar school, which had 80 scholars in 
1853; a Blue-Coat school for girls; National, British, and Infant 
schools, and a school of Industry for girls; a Proprietary school; a 
literary and scientific institution; and a savings bank. The Fishmon- 
gers’ and Poulterers’ Company have an asylum, and there are Printers’ 
Almshouses. The Roman Catholics havea convent. Bruce Castle; now 
occupied as a school, is a brick mansion, rebuilt in the latter part of the 
17th century. The edifice takes its name from a castellated mansion 
the residence of Robert Bruce the elder, father of the king of Scotland 
of that name, which formerly occupied the site. Twickenham, on the 
left bank of the Thames, about 12 miles S.W. from the Post-Office, 
population 6254, has derived celebrity from its being the residence of 
Alexander Pope, and several other eminent persons. The village is 
irregularly laid out, but contains a number of genteel residences. The 
church is near the river, and is a plain brick structure, built in the 
early part of the last century, with an ancient embattled tower. It 
contains monuments erected Pope to the memory of his parents, 
and by Bishop Warburton to Pope himself. Besides the parish church 
there are Trinity church and schools, chapels for Wesleyan Methodists 
and Independents, Archdeacon Cambridge's National school, and Lady 
Shaw’s Infant school. Among the private residences are Strawberry 
Hill, and a strange-looking modern house termed ‘ Pope's Villa,’ 
because it oceupies the site of the poet’s residence. Strawberry Hill 
was in great part erected by Horace Walpole, and is a medley of 
castellated and ecclesiastical gothic architecture. There are powder- 
and oil-mills in the parish, Twickenham Ait is a small island in the 
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qualities; poor sand and gravel on the tops of some of tho hills and 
ia various spots in the plain; a heavy poor clay in the north and 
north-west portion, which is chiefly covered wi! nt grass, 
enriched by repeated application of manure; and a good fertile loam 
over a bed of gravel, and sometimes of peat, along the plain in which 
the Thames flows, ‘To these must be added some rich deposits from 
the Thames, of a lighter and more muddy nature, which are admi- 
rably adapted for garden ground, and have been almost entirely con- 
verted into a rich black vegetable mould, by an abundant application 
of dung, from time immemorial. ; 
The surface, with the exception of a few hills on the northern side 
of London, none of which rise more than 400 feet above the Thames, 
may be described asa plain, almost perfectly level as it approaches 


the Thames, but with a sufficient fall for the waters to prevent it} 


being marshy. The Thames has been long kept within its present 
channel by artificial embankments, wherever these were necessary, 
Nearly the whole of the county lies over the blue clay, which is 
known by the name of the London clay; and the hills which rise 
above it are formed of a basis of clay covered by a poor ferruginous 
sand and gravel. The stiff clay is altogether unfit for arable culti- 
vation until its nature is altered and corrected by the addition of 
chalk, lime, and ashes ; most of it therefore remains undisturbed by 
the plough. Most of the commons have been inclosed, and yield 
grass in sufficient abundance to make hay, of which two good cro 
are generally produced every year. The yalue of hay so near the 
metropolis, and the abundant supply of labourers, enable the occu- 
piers of grass-land to take advantage of a few days of fine weather to 
secure their hay, Some inclogures of pasture-land are made profitable 
Sesrengce, bone bo erage. Bien they require rest and green food 
haying been overworked. 

The rable portion of the county lies chiefly towards Buckingham- 
shire, and between the Great Western railway and the Thames, 
Some extremely good loams of considerable depth on a bed of flinty 
gravel, well adapted to every kind of agricultural produce, occur in 
several places, The lighter portions are mostly laid out in orchards, 
mark and nursery-grounds. Almost the whole of the land 
im the parishes of Chelsea, Hammersmith, Chiswick, Isleworth, and 
Brentford is taken up by such gardens, Here the spade is the prin- 
cipal instrument of cultivation. Beyond Hounslow, including what 
was formerly Hounslow Heath, the land is cultivated more exten- 
sively, by farmers properly so called; and some of these occupy from 
200 to 1500 acres, Here ey improvement in the management of 
the soil is readily adopted, and the best implements are in use, The 
system of cultivation is greatly modified by the short distance from 
an inexhaustible source of manure, 

Every breed of animal is to be met with in Middlesex. Horses and 
milch cows are the most common, as the most useful. The cart- 
horses are generally fine and strong. Some large horses, a little too 
heavy for a carriage and too slow for stage-coaches, but which make 
excellent cart-horses, are brought to London by dealers, who collect 
them in the northern and midland counties, The dairy cows are 
chiefly of the large Holderness breed or the short-horn, 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—Middlesex is divided into six hundreds, as 
follows :—Edmonton, north-east; Gore, north; Elthorne, north-west ; 
Isleworth, south-west ; Spelthorne, south-west ; Ossulston, south-east, 
iodading the Finsbury, Holborn, Kensington, Tower, and West- 
minster divisions; and the City of London. The suburbs of London 
form the parliamentary boroughs of Marylebone, Finsbury, and the 
Tower Hamlets, Lonpon, the capital of the county, and the metro- 
polis of the British empire, is described in a separate article. Middlesex 

three market-towns—Bnentrorp, Staines, and UXBRIDGE; 

idea Edgware, Enfield, and Houxstow, the markets of which have 

been discontinued. The pees zee in small capitals, as well as 

Chelsea, Edmonton, Fulham, Hackney, Ham i, Hendon, and 

Kensington are noticed under their respective titles. The other small 

towns and more important villages we notice here; the populations 
are those of the respective parishes in 1851 :— 

Acton, 8 miles W, from the General Post-Office, population 2582, is 
a station on the Great Western railway. The church, a handsome 
edifice, has been repaired at an expense of about 3000/1, Independents 
aod Roman Catholics have places of worship, and there are National 
and Infant schools. Bayswater, in Paddington parish, about 4 miles 
W. from the Post-Office, is a suburb of the metropolis, Within the 
last few years it has much increased; a handsome church, an elegant 
Independent chapel, and many streets and squares of good houses 
have been built. There are National and Infant schools, and a 
Female Orphan school. Bow, nearly 4 miles E. from the Post-Office, 
ap amy 6959, is situated on the right bank of the river Lea, which 

crossed at Stratford-le-Bow by a handsome stone bridge, erected in 

1830, The church, which stands in the middle of the public road, 
is chiefly of early English date. The Independents have a neat 

Coborn’s Free school for 30 boys and 20 girls, the Merchant 

Seamen's Orphan Asylum, the Sailmakers’ almshouses, and the Hamlet 
almahouses, are am the benevolent institutions, There is an 
extensive brewery at . A county court is held. Bro St. 
Leonard's, about 4 miles E. from the Post-Office: population, 11,789. 
Distilling, malting, brewing, and the manufacture of starch are carried 
om. Many of the inhabitants are employed in the East and West 


India Docks, and in the ship-building : 
There are numerous The church is a neat brick — 
edifice, erected in 1843. The Wesleyan Methodists have a 
and there are National and Infant A new Union workhouse 
for the city of London accommodates 800 persons. 

about 3 miles W, 8. from the P ion 14,870, 


lation 6803, on the left bank of the Thames, has a parish 
with an ancient tower; a chapel of ease, a chapel for : 
and National, British, and Infant schools. 3B is carried on, 
At Chiswick are the gardens of the Horticultural Society, Chiswick — 
House, a seat of the Duke of Devonshire, is surrounded by extensive — 
and finely-planned grounds, Turnham Green, a hamlet of Chiswick, 


residences, Clapton [Hackney]. Colneyhatch, po) 
the parish of Friern et, on the east side of Fi _ 
Here is the Middlesex County Lunatic Asylum, co! in 1852 at 
a cost of about 300,000/. It is of vast extent, i 
accommodation for 1300 patients, The extreme length of the 
building is 1883 feet. The architect was Mr. S. W. Daukes. Dalston, 
{Hackyey]. aling, 9 miles W. from the Post-Office, 
exclusive of Old Brentford chapelry, 3771. In the ) ' 
are many fine seats, especially ing Park, and Gunnersbury, the 
seat of Baron Rothschild. Besides the parish church, there 
Sears oe renee 
ool, an yron's o A 

toon pov ation 18h; anasioe chicky of inog esa aa ane 

ury, population 765, consists chiefly of a i 
church, which is of brick, was rebuilt in or 4 


has a fine gothic church, erected in 1843, and man vate 
go! oer. ma: 


i 


two district churches, chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Ind 
and the Countess of Huntingdon’s connexion; a Free pene) 4 
school, National and British schools, a girls school, establishments for 
7 children _— er ebe oy ne and for the perp 
monton Union, a literary and scientific institution, and a sa a 
bank. There are two yearly fairs, Petty sessions and a Court of 
Requests are held, Finchley, 8 miles N.W. from the Post-Office, 
lation 4120, situated near the left bank of the river Brent, 
parish church, erected in the 15th century, and chapels for 
Methodists and Independents, with National, Infant, and Free scho 
Hammersmith, 6 miles W. by 8. from the Post-Office, population 
17,760, has many fine residences. In the 


Wesleyan 
schools, 


urch, 
a new district church, chapels eyan tists, 
Quakers, and Roman Catholics, National, British, Infant, Indust 
ed, and Roman Catholic schools, a savings bank, 


Ragg almsh: i. 
two Roman Catholic convents. With the convent of the Good Shep: 


herd is connected an asylum for penitent women, An elegant 
sion-bridge crosses the Thames i, Samia aif 


or 
in the succeeding reign broken up on remonstrance of the parishes 
affected by it, but the crown rte cos retained ount au! > 
over all game within its limits. While Wolse the lease of the 
mane he pulled down a pendot multe = wes inte in its — 
a sumptuous palace, whi enry . subsequently enlanged. © 
Here was born Edward VL, and here his mother queen Jane Seymour 
died. Charles L. resided here during part of his confinement, 
Cromwell, Charles IL, and James IL. made it their occasional 
dence. William IIL rebuilt a considerable part of the palace, 
laid out the gardens and park in their present form. It is: 
usually occupied by persons of rank, reduced in circumstances, 
have obtained grants of residence from the Lord 
palace consists of jeer pw ea, with some 
great e 
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courts, The interior of all, and the exterior of the 
parts of the building generally, have been restored within 
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years. The i eastern and southern fronts were erected by Sir 
i ren. The palace contains a number of historical portraits, 
the Beauties of the Court of Charles IL, painted by Lely, and many 
pictures by the old masters, but the Cartoons of Rafaelle constitute its 
chief treasure. The gardens are laid out in the formal taste of the 
reign of William III. Bushey Park and lodge form an appendage of 
1 Court Palace. Hampton races are held on Mo Hurst, 
on opposite side of the Thames. In the village of Hampton 
are the parish church and a chapel for Independents. The Free 
Grammar school, which has an endowment of 367/. a year, consists 
of an w and lower school at Hampton, and a branch school 
at Hampton Wick. At Hampton are a Charity school, a school of 
Industry, and an Infant school; and at Hampton Wick is a Free 
school for girls. Hanwell, about 12 miles W. from the Post-Office, 
Soon 1547, is pleasantly situated on the left bank of the river 
The parish church, erected in 1841, is in the early English 
style. The Independents have a chapel, and there is a National school. 
The County Lunatic Asylum, opened in 1841, affords accommodation 
for about 1000 patients. The cost of erection was upwards of 180,000/. 
Harefield, on the border of the county, and on the left bank of the 
river Colne, 5 miles N. from Uxbridge : population, 1498. Besides 
the parish church there is a National school. The extensive works of 
the Mines Royal Copper Company are in the vicinity. By the Grand 
Junction Canal there is water communication with Uxbridge and West 
Drayton. At Harefield was the residence of the Lord Keeper 
where ’s Othello was. played for the first time before Queen 
Elizabeth, and where about thirty years later Milton’s Arcades formed 
the poetic oe of an entertainment presented before the Countess 
Dowager of Derby, the then proprietor of Harefield. The mansion 
was burnt down in 1660. Harrow-on-the-Hill, about 12 miles N.W. 
from the Post-Office, population 4951, derives its celebrity and chief 
support from its Grammar school, which was founded, under letters 
patent of Queen Elizabeth, by John Lyon, a wealthy yeoman of this 
parish, in 1571. The school-buildings are situated near the parish 
church. Harrow school is free to all boys of the parish of Harrow, 
but the scholars are wen Ong sons of the nobility and gentry. 
Among persons who have been educated at Harrow may be named 
Sir William Jones, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Lord Byron, and the 
late Sir Robert Peel. The number of scholars in 1853 was about 
390. There are several exhibitions for Oxford and Cambridge. The 
village is i ly laid out. The parish church is a spacious struc- 
ture on the summit of the hill; at the west end is a lofty tower, with 
aspire. The church was thoroughly repaired a few years back. The 
Baptists have a place of worship. There are a savings bank and a 
literary institute. A fair is held annually on the first Monday of 
August. Highgate is situated on an eminence on the great north road, 
54 miles N.N.W. from the Post-Office : population of the ecclesiastical 
district, 4502. The village comprises many good houses. The church, 
recently built in the gothic style, isa handsome edifice, with a fine 
~ ere The ists and Independents have places of worship. The 
indowed Grammar school, founded by Chief Justice Cholmeley in the 
reign of Elizabeth, has an income from endowment of 777/. a year. 
It is free to 40 boys, nominated by the governors from the neighbour- 
hood. The number of scholars in 1853 was 112. There are National 
and Infant schools, a literary and scientific institution, a dispensary, 
and a savings bank. Park House, on the north road, is occupied as 
the Asylum for Idiots, established in 1847. A road crosses the north 
road at Highgate over an archway of brick and stone. The North 
London Cemetery is on the slope of the hill just below Highgate 
church. Hornsey, about 7 miles N. by W. from the Post-Office : 
tion of the parish 7135, of whom 3260 are in the chapelry of 
Highgate. The church, which is of stone, has been rebuilt all but the 
tower, which is ancient. There are National and Infant schools at 
Hornsey. The bishops of London had formerly a palace here. Jsle- 
worth is on the bank of the Thames, 11 miles W.S.W. from the Post- 
Office, population 7007, of whom 1864 are in the chapelry of Hounslow. 
At Sion, or Syon, in this parish, was formerly a monastery of aren 
tine priests and nuns, founded in 1414 by Henry V., and originally 
settled at Twickenham. The site was granted by Edward VI. to the 
Protector Somerset, who commenced the present mansion of Sion 
House, which has received great additions and alterations from the 
dukes of Northumberland, the subsequent proprietors. The village of 
contains several substantial villas and residences.. The 
church, on the bank of the Thames, is of brick, and was rebuilt in 
1706 ; the tower, more ancient, is of stone. 


There are extensive flour-mills and a brewery. Islington, 

about 2 miles N. from the Post-Office, population 55,690 in 1841 and 

95,329 in 1851, forms part of the metropolis. The principal street, 
the designation 


under of High-street, Up; and Holloway, runs 
for some miles along the north road to the foot of Highgate Hill. 
The t's Canal is carried by a tunnel under the New River 
and the High-street, which is on an eminence, Many of 


are cow-keepers, who supply the metropolis with 
There are some nursery-grounds, and a few manufactories, 


together with lime and coal wharfs, adjacent to the Regent’s Canal. 
The parish church (St. Mary’s, Islington), situated between Upper 
and Lower streets; is of brick, with a tower of the same material; 
surmounted by a stone spire of good design. There is a chapel of 
ease at Lower Holloway, a plain and rather heavy brick building 
erected in 1814; and there are numerous district churches in the 
parish. Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, English Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Irvingites, Roman Catholics; and others have chapels. 
There are also National; British, and Infant schools; two literary 
institutions; a savings bank; and a proprietary school, established in 
1830; in connection with King’s College, which had 113 scholars in 
1853. At Islington is a college founded in 1827, by the Church 
Missionary Society, for the education of young men designed for 
foreign missions, which had 31 students in 1853; and at Highbury 
Park is the Church of England Metropolitan Institution, for trainin 
masters for National, Parochial, and other juvenile schools; it hi 
43 students in July, 1852. The Caledonian Asylum, a handsome 
building in the Caledonian Road, is for the education and clothing of 
children of Scotch parentage. The Model Prison, Pentonville, is in 
Caledonian Road. e new City Prison, at Holloway, is a castellated 
structure of great extent. At Upper Holloway are the Small-Pox 
Hospital, and Whittington College, an asylum for 28 females, supported 
by the Mercers’ Company. The Metropolitan Benefit Societies’ Asylum 
at Ball’s Pond, built in 1836, accommodates 50 inmates. Canonbury 
Tower, a heavy square brick building, is a relic of Canonbury House, 
the former mansion of the priors of St. Bartholomew's Monastery in 
Smithfield. Kentish Town, a suburban village in the north-west of 
London, contains two district churches, two chapels for Independents, 
chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, Roman Catholics, and 
Unitarians ; National, British, and Infant schools; and the Asylum 
for Decayed Governesses. Kilburn, anciently Cuneburn, on the 
Edgware Rvad, about 6 miles N.W. from the Bost-Offie, There is 
here a chapel of ease to Willesden parish, Kensall Green Cemetery 
is a short distance east of Kilburn. South Mimms is pleasantly 
situated about 4 miles N. by W. from Barnet: population, 2825. 
Besides the parish church there are National schools. The population 
is agricultural. Southall, population of the chapelry 825, about 
13 miles W. from the Post-Office, has a large cattle-market, held 
weekly on Wednesday, for which facilities are afforded by the Great 
Western railway. There are a chapel of ease and a National school, 
both built by Mr. Henry Dobbs. Southgate, about 10 miles N. from 
the Post-Office, has a district church, a chapel for Independents, and 
National and Infant schools. The vicinity is attractive in its scenery. 
Great Stanmore, 14 miles N.W. from the Post-Office, population 1180, 
situated on rising ground, consists chiefly of one long street. There 
are a new church, opened in 1850, and National and Infant schools. 
The old church was erected in 1632. Bentley Priory, the seat of the 
Marquis of Abercorn, occupies the site of a priory formerly existing 
here. Teddington, about 14 miles S.W. from the Post-Office, popu- 
lation 1146, is on the left bank of the Thames; the first lock on the 
river is at this place. The church is of brick, with a low square. 
tower, and contains several interesting tablets and monuments. In 
this church John Walter, Esq., the late chief proprietor of the ‘Times’ 
newspaper was interred. ‘There are are at ‘Teddington a Free school 
and an Infant school. Tottenham, 6 miles N. by E. from the Post- 
Office, population 9120, is a favourite place of residence for London 
merchants and persons of independent means. The main street is 
formed of good houses irregularly ranged along the road. In this 
street is a cross, erected in 1600 in place of a former wooden one. 
The church is an ancient building, with a square embattled tower 
covered with ivy. There are also a district church ; chapels for 
Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, Quakers, Plymouth Brethren, and 
Roman Catholics; a Free Grammar school, which had 80 scholars in 
1853; a Blue-Coat school for girls; National, British, and Infant 
schools, and a school of Industry for girls; a Proprietary school; a 
literary and scientific institution; and a savings bank. The Fishmon- 
gers’ and Poulterers’ Company have an asylum, and there are Printers’ 
Almshouses. The Roman Catholics havea convent. Bruce Castle, now 
occupied as a school, is a brick mansion, rebuilt in the latter part of the 
17th century. The edifice takes its name from a castellated mansion 
the residence of Robert Bruce the elder, father of the king of Scotland 
of that name, which formerly occupied the site. Twickenham, on the 
left bank of the Thames, about 12 miles S:W. from the Post-Office, 
population 6254, has derived celebrity from its being the residence of 
Alexander Pope, and several other eminent persons. The village is 
irregularly laid out, but contains a number of genteel residences, The 
church is near the river, and is a plain brick structure, built in the 
early part of the last century, with an ancient embattled tower. It 
contains monuments erected by Pope to the memory of his parents, 
and by Bishop Warburton to Pope himself, Besides the parish church 
there are Trinity church and schools, chapels for Wesleyan Methodists 
and Independents, Archdeacon Cambridge's National school, and Lady 
Shaw’s Infant school. Among the private residences are Strawberry 
Hill, and a strange-looking modern house termed ‘ Fe oh he) 
because it oceupies the site of the poet’s residence. Strawberry Hi 
was in great part erected by Horace Walpole, and is a medley of 
castellated and ecclesiastical gothic architecture. There are powder- 
and oil-mills in the parish, Twickenham Ait is a small island in the 
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Thames, comprising a few laid out in pleasure grounds. 
Near the village of Whitton, in Twickenham parish, is Kneller Hall, 
a government institution for the education of masters for schools of 
Parochial Unions, or other schools connected with the civil government. 
It is under the care of a Principal, a Vice-Principal, a mathematical 
master, and an English master; accommodation is provided for 90 
students; the number resident in July 1852 was 33. Whitton Place, 
a mansion with extensive grounds attached, built by the third duke 
of Argyll, and afterwards in the ion of Sir William Chambers, 
contains an extensive collection ‘of pictures, marbles, &c, 

Divisions El Ecclesiastical and 1 Purposes.—This county is 
included in the diocese of London, and is divided between the arch- 
deaconries of London and Middlesex. By the Poor-Law Commissioners 
Middlesex is divided into 82 Poor-Law Unions :—Bethnal Green ; 
Brentford ; Chelsea; St, James, Clerkenwell; Edmonton; Fulham; 
St. George, Hanover Square; St. George in the East; St. Giles in the 
Fields, and St. George, Bloomsbury ; kney; Hampstead; Hendon; 
Holborn ; St. Mary, Islington ; St. James, Westminster; Kensington ; 
pg Ned London; East London; West London; St. Luke, Middlesex ; 
St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster; St. Martin in the Vields ; 
St. Marylebone; Paddington; St, Pancras; Poplar; St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch ; Staines; Stepney; The Strand; Uxbridge; and White- 
ae These Unions contained in 1851 a population of 1,875,608. 

county is, in civil suits, within the immediate jurisdiction of 

the superior courts sitting in the metropolis. In criminal cases of 
the more important class it is within the jurisdiction of the Central 
Criminal Court, held twelve times a year, in the Old Bailey in London. 
Sessions, at which lighter criminal offences are tried, are held at the 
Sessions-House, Clerkenwell, twenty-four times in the year, and by 
ment at the Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, Sessions are also 

at Guildhall, for the City of London, four times in the year; 

and at the Sessions-House, Wellclose Square, for the Tower Liberty, 
eight times a year, County courts are held at Bloomsbury, Bow, 
Brentford, Brompton, Clerkenwell, Edmonton, Marylebone, Shoreditch, 


Ux Westminster, and Whitechapel. The City is under the 
police jurisdiction of its own aldermen ; other parts immediately 
round London have police-offices with stipendiary magistrates, The 


more distant from London are under the county magistrates, 
shrievalty of Middlesex is united with that of London, Two 
sheriffs are annually chosen by the Livery of London in common hall. 
London has a body of police of its own; the suburbs are watched by 
the metropolitan police, a numerous body of men under the direction 
of two commissioners, 

Fourteen members of Parliament are returned from Middlesex— 
2 for the county, 4 for the city of London, 2 for the city of West- 
minster, and 2 each for Marylebone, Finsbury, and the Tower Hamlets, 

History and Antiquities.—In the earliest period of authentic history, 
this of our island was comprehended in the domains of the 
Trino who occupied Essex. It was traversed by Cesar in his 
second a into Britain (B.0, 54) after his successful attempt to 
cross the Thames, [Brrranyra.) It fell under the Roman dominion 
in the time of Claudius, but was overrun by the Britons in the general 
revolt under Boadicea, Londinium (London) was already a place of 
considerable trade, and the residence of many Romans, In the 
Roman division of the island the county was included in the province 
of Flavia Cwsariensis, and contained the stations of Londinium, Pontes 
(according to some), and Sulloniacw, Pontes has been variously fixed, 
at Colnbrook in Bucks, at Old Windsor in Berks, and at Longford 
and Staines in Middlesex. Sulloniacw was at Brockley Hill, between 
—~—s and Elstree, Roman —— have been traced at Stanmore, 
in the fields near Islington, and at Shepperton, near the place where 
Cesar crossed the Thames. The Roman Watling-street from Londi- 
nium ran through Sulloniacw to Verulamium (near St, Alban’s). 
Ermine-street ran from Londinium northward by Stoke Newington to 
Enfield, and other roads led from Londinium by Pontes and across 
the Thames to the south-west parts of England, and across the Lea 
into Essex. Roman antiquities have been found at Hampstead, Shep- 
perton, Turnham Green, and other parts of the county. At Bentley, 
near Stanmore, 50 gold coins and several of silver and copper were 
found, with two gold rings, and a gold bracelet, 

In the Saxon division of the island this county is generally con- 
sidered to have been a part of the kingdom of the East Saxons; but 
we think this may be questioned, [Enotanp.] It may have been 
governed occasionally by the kings of Essex—it is known that these 
at least possessed many extensive rights in the city of London; but 
Essex was itself little more than a dependency of Kent, and probably 
never enjoyed political independence, In the division of England 
under Alfred, while the county of Essex and part of Hertfordshire 
were included in the Danelagh, or Danish territory, London and the 
- of aie pry were, “sere bee the best ae placed under 

alderman of Mercia. t F, Palgrave, ‘ Rise and Progress 
lish Common wealth.) : at 

wars which the West Saxon princes sustained with the Dan 

London waa repeatedly taken by that people. In the great ges 
between Alfred and the Danish chieftain Hasting, the citizens bore a 
od part, In the reign of Atheletan, London became the 
occasional residence of the king. In the reign of Edmund IL, Iron- 
side, London was twice besieged by the Danish king Canute, without 


508 
success. The death of Edmund however brought the whole island 


rinces or under the Norman dynasty, the seat of government, and 
Eas contineed bo Unde aur since. The i a i" 


in the county, 962 places of worship, of which 419 
Church of England, 155 to Independents, 119 to six sections of 
Methodists, 102 to five sections of Baptists, 32 to Roman Catholics, 
19 to Presbyterians, 16 to Mormons, 10 to Quakers, 8 to Lady 
Huntingdon’s Connexion, 9 to Jews, 7 to Uni 6 to Lutherans, 
6 to Irvingites, 5 to Plymouth Brethren, 2 to Mora: and 2 to the 
Greek Church. The total number of sittings provided was 572,338. 
There were 589 Sunday schools, of which 227 belonged to the Church 
of England, 182 to Independents, 96 to Methodists, 65 to Baptists, 11 
to Presbyterians, and 5 to Roman Catholics. Of Day schools there 
were 8427, of which 772 were Public schools, with 138,108 scholars, 
and 2655 were Private schools, with 62,149 scholars. Of g 
schools for adults there were 76, with 1783 scholars. Of literary 
scientific institutes there were 77, with 34,766 members, and libraries 
containing about 333,500 volumes. t 

Savings Banks.—In 1853 there were 37 savings banks in the county, 
at Bath-place, Bishopsgate, Bloomsbury, Brentford, Camden Town, 
Chelsea, Covent Garden, Edmonton, Enfield, i -street, Fins- 
bury, Fulham, Hackney, Haggerstone, Hammersmith, Ham 
Harrow, Highgate, Hornsey, Hoxton, Islington, eve ty 
land Road, Limehouse, Marylebone, Paddington, —— it. 

lace, St, Clement Danes, St. Giles (Cripplegate), Stoke Ni 

taines, Stepney, Tottenham, Tufton-street, Uxbridge, and 
chapel. The amount due to depositors on November 20th 1853 was 
§,349,1381, 28. 4d. pile? 

MIDDLETON, Lancashire, a town in the parish of Middleton, is 
situated on the right bank of the river Irk, a feeder of the Irwell, in 
58° 34’ N. lat., 2° 12’ W. long,, distant 6 miles N. by E. from Man- 
chester, 192 miles N.W. by N. from London by road, and 1934 miles 
by the North-Western and Lancashire and Yorkshire railways. The 
population of the town in 1851 was 5740. The living is a rectory in 
the archd ry and dis of Manchest 

Middleton is dependent on the cotton and silk manufactures, A 
market formerly held in the town has been discontinued, Messrs. 
Peto and Betts, the eminent contractors, have within the last few 
years purchased the pac aay, of the town from Lord Suffield, The 
town is lighted with gas, and is well supplied with water. The 
parish church was erected at the beginning of the 16th century; of 

and 


‘8 


an older church some Norman portions remain. There are 

for Methodists, Independents, and Swedenborgians; National 
Infant schools, a Grammar school, founded in 1570, which had 1380 
scholars in 1851, a mechanics institute and reading-room, and a 
branch of the Manchester savings bank. Mills for spinning cotton- 
thread and for manufacturing cotton-cloth, dye-works, print-works, 
and silk-weaving establishments supply the chief occupations of the 
inhabitants, of the brocaded fabrics which ave sold in London 
as Spitalfields goods are produced in Middleton, 

MIDDLETON. (Dersysurre; Dornan.) 

MIDDLETOWN, [Connecricut.] 

MIDDLEWICH, Cheshire, a market-town in the parish of Middle- 
wich, is situated near the confluence of the rivers Dane and Croke, in 
58° 12’ N. lat., 2° 25’ W. long., distant about 20 miles E, from Chester, 
and 167 miles N.W. from London, The population of the to 
of Middlewich in 1851 was 1235, The living is a vicarage in the arch- 
deaconry and diocese of Chester. 

The town of Middlewich contains many good houses, a commodious 

arish church, places of worship for Wesleyan and Association 
Methodists andjuakers, «: Free Grammar school, National, Bcitlihy 
and Infant schools, and a town library and news-room. Salt is made 
to a very great extent; and there are breweries, brick-fields, boat- 
building yards, a silk factory, and some lime-works. The Grand 
Trunk Canal, in its course to the Mersey, passes through Middle- 


wich; 

MIDHURST, Sussex, a market-town, parliamentary boro and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is pleasantly situated on a gentle emi- 
nence on the right bank of the Rother, in 50° 49' N. lat. 0° 44° W. 
long., distant 12 miles N, from Chichester, and 60 miles 8.W. by 8. 
from London, ‘The population of the parliamentary borough in 1851 
was 7021, ‘The borough returns one member to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, The living is a perpetual curacy in the archd and 
diocese of Chichester. Midhurst Poor-Law Union contains 26 
and townships, with an area of 64,068 acres, and a population in 1861 
of 13,373, 

On a mound near the Rother are the ruins of a castle 1 
by the Bohuns, lords of Midhurst. The parish church has been 
much enlarged. ‘The Independents and Baptists haye places of 
worship. The Free Grammar school, founded in 1672, bad 7 free 
scholars and 15 boarders in 1852. ‘There are a National school, a 
diterary and scientific institution, and a savi bank. A county 
court is held in the town, There is 4 neat town A corn-market 


many important events, — 


ae 


—— 
la 
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is held every . Fairs are held on April 6th, Whit-Tuesday, | 3000 statues of various sizes, looks like a forest of marble, The 
and October 29th. idhurst is a borough by prescription, and pre- | style of architecture is a kind of florid gothic; the front is of a mixed 


vious to 1832 returned two members to Parliament. About a quarter 
of a mile east of Midhurst, stood Cowdry House, the princely seat of 
the Montagues, built in the reign of Henry VIIL, and, except the 
gate-house, destroyed by fire in 1793. 

MIDLETON, county of Cork, Ireland, a post- and market-town, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated near the head of the 
north-eastern branch of Cork Harbour, in 51° 55’ N. lat., 8° 10’ W. 

, 184 miles E. from Cork by road, and 173} miles S.W. by 8. from 

The population in 1851 was 3676, besides 2334 inmates of 

the workhouse. Midleton Poor-Law Union comprises 19 electoral 
divisions, with an area of 109,266 acres, and a population in 1851 of 


, consists mainly of a spacious and well-built street between 
the Avanachora and Roxborough rivers, terminating at each end in 
a bridge. In the town are a neat parish church, a Roman Catholic 
and nunnery, a Free school, or college, founded in 1696, which 
had 30 scholars in 1852, two National schools, a court-house, a market- 
house, a bridewell, a fever hospital, and a district dispe . . There 
are also distilleries, breweries, corn-stores, and flour-mills, Vessels of 
300 tons ascend to Baillick, within half a mile of Midleton; and at 
the port of Ballincurra, about a mile below the town, large shipments 
are made of corn and other provisions. Quarter and petty sessions are 
held in Midleton. Fairs are held on May 14th, July 5th, October 
10th, and November 22nd. The town and neighbourhood are the 
rr, of Viscount Midleton. 
THIEL, ST. — 
MILA’N, a province of Austrian Italy, is bounded N. by the 
of Como, E, by that of =r (from which it is divided 
the Adda), 8. by the provinces of and Pavia, and W. by the 
which separates it from the Sardinian territory. The province 
of Milan is entirely in the great plain of Lombardy, and is watered 
by the Lambro, the Olona, and other affluents of the Po. Numerous 
for irrigation and others for navigation, communicate 
with these various rivers. The soil is in most parts fertile, and the 
country is well cultivated, full of villages, farm-houses, and 
country-houses; and the appearance of prosperity is general. The 
products are corn, rice, fruit, pasture, and silk. The area of the 
province is 746 square miles; the population according to the official 
return of 1850-1 was 604,512. The province is divided into 15 
districts. The only town, besides Milan, is Monza, 10 miles N.E. 
from Milan, on the bro, with about 16,000 inhabitants, and a fine 
old cathedral founded by the Longobard queen Theodelinda: it 
contains several good paintings, and the portraits of all the sovereigns 
who have worn the iron crown of Lombardy, from Agilulphus, the 
husband of Theodelinda, to Charles V. The iron crown, so called 
because it contains an iron rim which is said to be made of one of 


p 


pelece, with a vast park 


numerous, wide, and kept in excellent repair. The province is 
traversed by railroads from Milan to Venice, and from Milan to Como; 
the latter line passes through Monza. 

MILA/N, the capital of the Austrian crownland of Lombardy, 
and of | apa of Milan, is situated in 45° 28’ 2" N, lat., 
9° 11’ 39" E. long., 160 miles by railway W. from Venice, 80 miles 
EB wn in a straight line from Turin, and had 161,962 inhabitants 
in 1851, The city is built in the midst of a vast plain, between the 
rivers Olona and Lambro, with which it communicates by a canal 
called Naviglio Grande, which flows all round the original old town. 
This canal, and the Martesana and Pavia canals, put Milan in com- 
tmunication with the Lago Maggiore and the Lake of Como on one 
be with the Po on the other. The suburbs, which have been 

wally built outside of this boundary, and which occupy more 
ae <a cr a city, ne ae me surrounded by a line of 
which is wi rees, serves a8 a promenade, 

This external ciroult of the town is nearly 10 miles, Much of the 
space however between the Naviglio and the ramparts is not built 
upon, and is ocoupied by gardens and fields, The widest and finest 
streets of Milan are in the external part of the town, or suburbs: 
those which lead to the principal gates are called Corso, and serve as 
fashionable promenades. The Corso di Porta Orientale, which leads 
to the Bergamo road, is the most frequented. The streets of the old 
town are mostly narrow and i » The duomo, or cathedral, 
stands nearly in the centre of the town, and its lofty spire, which ia 
seen from almost every point to 
This magnificent ae all of white stone, and dedicated 

jovanni Galeazzo Visconti, duke 


part of it, serves as a directin 
strangers. 

to the vigte Mary, was begun by 

of Milan, in March, 1386, exterior, with its 100 spires and its 


style. The interior is vast and imposing, and not loaded with orna- 
ments. There are 520 steps to ascend, in order to reach a gallery 
which runs round the principal spire, from which there is a most 
splendid view of the whole Lombard plain, and of the chain of the 
Alps which borders it in the form of a crescent on the north side. 
The churches of Milan abound with fine paintings: the famous Last 
Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci, in the refectory of the former convent 
of Santa Maria delle Grazie, though sadly injured, is not yet quite 
obliterated. 

Milan is a gay, thriving, modern city: its markets are abundantly 
supplied with every luxury, and the citizens are generally fond of 
good living. Numerous coffee-houses, splendid hotels, abundance of 
handsome carriages, elegantly dressed pedestrians, several theatres well 
supplied with actors and singers,—all attest the habits of a luxurious 
capital. Milan has been styled “ the little Paris; and the appellation 
is appropriate, for it resembles that capital rather than the other 
Italian cities. But Milan is also a centre of learning: it is the place 
of residence of several of the best Italian writers, and more books are 
published yearly at Milan than in all the rest of Italy. The fine arts 
are successfully cultivated at Milan, as the annual exhibition of the 
works of living artists proves. The museum of Brera contains several 
excellent paintings of the great masters; among others the Agar of 
Guercino, the Marriage of the Virgin by Raphael, and St. Peter and 
St. Paul by Guido. The Ambrosian library is well known for its 
numerous and valuable manuscripts, and especially for its palimpsests, 
derived from the monastery of Bobbio, and among which Mai discovered 
the treatise ‘De Republica’ of Cicero, fragments of several of his lost 
orations, the letters of Marcus Aurelius and Fronto, and other valuable 
remains of ancient literature. The library of Brera contains 100,000 
volumes, and is open to the public, Among the private libraries, that 
of the marquis Trivulzio contains 80,000 printed volumes nd 2000 
manuscripts. : 

Milan abounds with charitable institutions. The great hospital, 
one of the finest and largest in the world, has been richly endowed by 
numerous benefactors, whose portraits are preserved within it. Four 
houses of refuge for r children are supported by public contribu- 
tions. There are two workhouses for the unemployed poor, and 
a house of correction for criminals, who are employed in useful labour, 
Milan has a savings bank, an insurance company, a military college, a 
veterinary school, a conservatorio or school of music, and a school of 
the fine arts. For general education, there are two Lycea, three 
gymnasia, a clerical seminary, and three colleges for higher female 
education. The elementary schools are numerous. [LOMBARDO-VENE- 
TIAN Kixopom.] The Society of Arts and Sciences bestows annual 
prizes for inventions relating to agriculture and manufactures, 

The manufactures of Milan are of some importance: they consist 
chiefly of silks, printed cottons, plate-glass, jewellery, artificial flowers, 
braid, soap, and leather, i 

Milan is an archbishop’s see. It has a court of appeal, tribunals of 
first instance, and of commerce. The fortifications were greatly 
strengthened, and 14 detached forts erected round the town in 1850, 

The public gardens, the ramparts, the great parade, which occupies 
the site of the old citadel, and the several avenues planted with trees 
which lead from the gates in various directions, afford pleasant walks 
and rides. The climate of Milan is hot in summer, but occasionally 
cold and foggy in winter : it is however considered healthy. 

The Circo, or modern amphitheatre, built in the time of the French 
dominion, for the exhibition of chariot and horse races, bull-fights, 
and other games, is of an oval form. The arena, which is about 
800 feet in length, can be filled with water and transformed into a 
naumachia for boat-races, 

Amongst the palaces, some of which are of striking elegance and 
grandeur, may be named—the Palazzo Arcivescovile (‘ archiepiscopal 
palace’), with its fagade of simple grandeur; the Palazzo Visconti, 
remarkable for the series of 1 busts on the pediments of the prin- 
cipal floor windows; the Palazzo Annone, by Francesco Richini, in a 
rather peculiar yet majestic style; the Palazzo Marini, or Di Fina 
the work of Galeazzo Aleasio, which, although impure in taste an 
too much crowded, is an exceedingly rich and picturesque as well as 
extensive pile of buildings, whose principal fagade exhibits three 
orders, a Doric, an Ionic (in pilasters), and one consisting of fluted 
termini, surmounted by masks or busts for their capitals. Among the 
more recent structures of this class is the Palazzo Belgioioso, by 
Giuseppe Piermarini, the architect of the Della Scala theatre, the 
Monte, or public bank, and various other edifices ; the Villa Belgioioso, 
by.the architect Leopoldo Pollak; and the Palazzo Belloni, the work 
of the celebrated Cagnola, who likewise erected the magnificent marble 
triumphal arch called the Arco della Pace. Somewhat akin to this 
last-mentioned structure are several of the arches, or gateways, forming 
the entrances into the city, Among these the most remarkable in 
point of design is the Porta Ticinense, or Di Marengo, a classical 
propyleum of the Ionic order, presenting a double distyle in antis, 
that is, one in each front, connected by lateral walls, each pierced by 
a single plain arch, This also was designed by rage The Porta 
Nuova, by the architect Zanoja, is a very tasteful design, and one 
that shows considerable originality. The Porta Orientale again, with 
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display. 

‘The Arco della Pace, the principal work of its architect, the Marchese 
Luigi Cagnola, was commenced in 1807, and carried on until his death, 
August 10, 1833, after which it was continued by Carlo Londinio, and 
finally completed in 1837, It stands on the north-west side of the 
city, where it forms the entrance from the road of the Simplon into 
the spacious Piazza d’Armi, and is not only completely insulated, but 
meee as to be seen to the utmost seep are ie —_ 

view, particularly as regards its two princi nts, one of whic’ 
faces the noble port above mentioned, ced the other, or that towards 
the city, is viewed between two elegant Doric marble buildings 
(serving as guard- and toll-houses), which are placed a little in advance 
of it, and are about three times the breadth of its front apart from 
each other. The arch, which is entirely faced with marble, and highly 
enriched in every part with reliefs and sculptures, besides statues both 
upon and in front of the attic, forms an architectural mass whose 

dimensions are—724 feet English by 424 feet in depth, and 74 

in height, or, including the sestiga and statue on its summit, the 
extreme height is 98 feet. Each of the principal fronts exhibits four 
fluted Corinthian columns, with half-columns behind them, and 
between them a centre arch (24 feet wide and 48 feet high) and a 
smaller one (10 feet 9 inches wide and 28 feet high) on each side of 
it. The entablature (the frieze of which is enriched throughout with 
of genii holding festoons) forms only a single projecting break 

on each side of the centre, whereby the inconvenience is avoided of 
such a mass of stone being suspended over the wider centre inter- 
column. A single recumbent figure is placed on these projecting 
entablatures. Those on the side towards city represent the rivers 
Ticino and Po, on the other the Adige and Tagliamento; the two 
econ of which were executed by Cacciatori, and the latter by 

ompeo i 

There is no transverse passage through the Arco della Pace from 
end to end, but merely an opening through the piers separating the 
larger arch from the one on each side of it, owing to which the 
external sides or ends of the structure have the expression of greater 
solidity. At each angle of the attic is a bronze equestrian statue of 
Victory, about 13 feet high; and on the side towards the city the 
centre is crowned by a colossal figure of Peace (modelled by 
Sangiorgio, and east in bronze by Luigi and Antonio Manfredini) in a 
car with six horses, Of the various other sculptures and reliefs that 
adorn this magnificent work, no enumeration can be here given, 

Milan, under the name of Mediolanum, was a town of the Cisalpine 
Gauls. (Livy, v. 34; Polybius, b. xi.) It was taken by the consuls 
M. Marcellus and C. Cornelius Scipio, B.c, 221. Little is said in history 
of Milan afterwards until the end of the 8rd century of the Christian 
era, when Maximianus, the colleague of Diocletian, fixed his residence 
at Milan, and surrounded it with walla, which were two miles in 
circumference, and which continued to inclose the area of the town 
till the time of Frederick 1, in the 12th century. Valentinian IL, 
Theodosius IL, Honorius, and other emperors of the 4th and 5th 
centuries, resided occasionally at Milan. At the fall of the Western 
empire, Milan was twice devastated, once by Attila, and afterwards 
by the Goths under Vitiges, a.p. 539, and it did not recover from 
their ravages for several centuries after. In the latter of the 
Sth century the archbishop Anspertus restored the walls built by 
Maximianus, and thus gave security to the inhabitants. From that 
time Milan recovered, and grew in population and wealth, and became 
— the principal city of Lombardy. [Lomparpo-VeNnETiIAN 

apom.] The present city of Milan has no claims to classical 
antiquity, the only remains of Roman construction being 16 handsome 
fluted pillars near the church of San Lorenzo, 

An insurrection against the Austrians broke out in Milan in March, 
1848, in consequence of which Field-Marsbal Radetzky, at the head 
of the Austrian garrison, retreated eastward, gathering all the garrisons 
in his march to the line of the Mincio. Charles Albert, king of 
Sardinia, advanced to Lombardy at the head of his army to support 
the insurgents, and accompanied rather than aided by a rabble of 
Italian republicans, pursued the Austrians, Engagements on the whole 
favourable to the Italianeenuse, as it was called, took place at Goito 
and Somna Compagna, and Peschiera capitulated to the Sardinians 
+(May 30th), but they failed in their attack upon Verona. Meanwhile 
the question of a prompt union of Lombardy with Sardinia was put 
to the vote in all the communes of Lombardy by the provisional 
government of Milan, and carried by 561,002 votes, only 681 voting 
for delay. Charles Albert, at his head-quarters in Garda, on the lake 
of that name, signed the act of union, which was ratified by the 
Sardinian parliament by 127 voices against 7. On the 23rd of July, 
the Field-Marehal having put down the insurrection in the Venetian 
provinces, and gathered his reinforcements, advanced from the Adige 
to Vallegio, and the heights of Custozza on the Mincio, where a deci- 
sive le fought next day resulted in the defeat of the Piedmontese 
army, and their retreat to Goito on the right bank of the Mincio. In 
vain the provisional government at the instigation of Mazzini, appointed 
& committee of defence to organise a ‘levy-en-masse’ against the 
Austrians ; the latter advanced, receiving the submission of Cremona, 
Pizzighettone, and other towns on their march, Pursuers and pursued 
reached the neighbourhood of Milan together, where, after a short 


SoMERSETSHIRE, ~) saab 
LDENHALL, Suffolk, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of is situated in 52° 20’ N, 
0° 31’ W. lo 12 miles N.W. by W. from Bury St, Edmunds, and 
70 miles N. by E. from London, The peision of the parish in 
1851 was 4874, The living is a vicarage in the arch 
bury and diocese of Ely. Mildenhall Poor-Law Union contains 13 
i 2 pee ips, with an area of 63,629 acres, anda population 
1851 of 10,351. ot 
Mildenhall stands on the border of the fen country, a little to the 
left of the road from London to Norwich. It is ines 
the streets are lighted with gas; the houses are for the most part 
built. The church, a large handsome edifice, in the perpendicular 
style, with a tower 120 feet high, has lately undergone extensive 
alterations and repairs. The roof is of wood, handsomely carved, 
There are chapels for Baptists and Calvinistic and Wesleyan Method- 
ists, a National school, and a mechanics institute, The market is on 
Friday, and there is a considerable fair in the beginning of October; 
The river Larke, which passes the town, facilitates the export of corn 
and agricultural produce. . 20 
MILFORD, [Dznsysuree.) ine wat 
MILFORD, Pembrokeshire, a market-town, borough, and sea-port, 


partly in the parish of Steynton, and partly in that of eeYE 
is situated on the north shore of Milford Haven, in 61° 41’ N. lat., 
5° 1’ W. long., 12 miles W.N.W. from Pembroke, and 258 miles W, 
by N.from London, The population of the borough of Milford in 
1851 was 2837. 3 

Milford rose into importance about the commencement of the 
present century, when it was made a station for the mail packets 
communicating with the south of Ireland, and docks and quays were 
erected at the port. A royal dockyard, and slips for i of 
war were co: , and an arsenal was established. In 1814 the 
dockyards at Pater or Pembroke on the opposite side of the ve 
were erected, and the naval establishments were removed from Milford, 
Some years later the station of the mail steamers for Waterford was 
removed to Hobb’s Point at Pater. After these events the prospe 
of Milford declined. The construction of new docks is 
benefit the town. From the salubrity of the climate, ees 
venience for ‘sea-bathing, Milford is much resorted to by i 
There are in Milford a handsome church, erected in 1805, places of 
worship for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, peution ane 
Quakers ; an Endowed National school, a British school, a m: 
institute, and a i m. There is a neat market-house, and 
markets are held on Tuesday and Saturday. poe 

The number of vessels registered as belonging to the port Mil. 
ford, on the 31st December, 1853, was :—Under 50 tons 73, tonnage 1979 ; 
above 50 tons 70, tonnage 8494; with one steam-vessel of 48 tons 
During 1858 there entered the port 739 sailing-vessela, of 33,002 tons, 
and 161 steam-vessels of 38,539 tons; and there cleared 1307 s: 
vessels of 44,899 tons, and 49 steam-vessels of 12,485 tons. Mi 
Haven is spacious, safe, and easily accessible in all weathers; 
numbers of vessels are frequently protected in the Haven. On 
Ann’s Point, at the western extremity of the Hayen, are two light 
houses, erected in 1800. Some small forts called blockhouses still 
remain, which were erected by Henry VIII. 

MILFORD, county of Donegal, Ireland, a small post-town, and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated about half a mile 5, from 
Mulroy Bay, in 55° 5’ N, lat., 7° 42’ W. long» 27 miles N.N.W. from 
Lifford, and 156 miles N.N.W. from Dublin by road. The populati 
in 1851 was 437. Milford Poor-Law Union comprises 12 
divisions, with an area of 111,336 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
81,552. The town contains a few shops, some good houses, and the 
Union workhouse, Petty sessions are held on the second T of 
every month. A market or fair is held on the 23rd of every ; 

MILHAN. [Aveyron.] cal 

MILITARY FRONTIER. This is the name ~ to a tract of 
country which extends from the Adriatic Sea to the Bukowina, between 
the frontiers of Illyria, Croatia, Slavonia, Hungary, Transylvania, 
and those of Turkey. Its 1 is about 1000 miles, from the 
Adriatic, near 16° 48’ E. long., to the defile of Ostoez, in 26° 25’ KE. 
and it lies between 44° 7’ and 47° 36! N. lat.; its breadth varies 
different parte, The area is about 13,000 square miles, The whole 
of this tract comprises—1, the western or Croatian Military Frontier; 
2, the Slavonian Military Frontier; 3, the Hungarian or Mili- 
tary Frontier ; 4, the Transylvanian Military 1 
Frontier now forms one of the crownlands of the Austrian empire, 
and is divided into two military commanderies, the area and military 
— of which, according to the official returns of 1850-1, are 
as follows :— ; 
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> ving Commanderies, Area in Square Miles, | Population in 1851. 
Croatia and Slavonia, 7,500 670,655 
Banat and Servia : 5,398 $38,454 
AMT oad pk oe 12,898 ~ 1,009,109 
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peace 
These well-trained and disciplined soldiers defend their own frontier 
against hostile attacks and the plague without pay, and in time 
the state in the same manner as the rest of the army, 
the usual pay. They are divided into eighteen regiments, 
le numbering 46,842 in time of peace, and 84,720 in time 
There is besides a battalion of ezaikists, or boatmen, num- 
ering 1297 in peace, and 2049 in time of war, who cruise on the 
the Save, and the Theiss, in small galleys carrying howitzers. 
regiment consists (in time of peace) of two battalions or twelve 
ies, which serve in turn, has its own staff, and is commanded 
a colonel, who exercises both the civil and military authority. Two 
i i The military autbority is divided among 
what are called two general commanderies, the seats of which are at 
Agram for the Croatian and Slavonian frontier, and at Temesvar for 
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the Banat and Servian frontier. The whole is under the supreme 
direction of the Aulic Council of War at Vienna. According to 


the military constitution, the generals superintend the civil affairs 
and the administration of justice. Under the general are the regi- 
mental com: who are in the place of district authorities; in 
short, all civil officers hold military rank. 

Bae of the country is mountainous, the western part being 
traversed the Julian Al 


Many fine ys, some of them rich in picturesque 
beauty, lie between the branches of the mountains; the remainder of 
the country is flat. The western of the Banat is a sandy 


lower central enjoy a climate resembling 
le very fruitful, especially in the 
several valleys of the Banat. For the natural productions 


_ There are no manufactures of any importance. The women, as well 
aa the men, show great skill and ingenuity in manufacturing almost 
every article for their own consumption. There is a very great export 
trade in the productions of the country. The extensive forests supply 
great quantities of excellent timber. 

The population above given comprises only the military colonists of 
these frontiers; in the towns, and at various points along this territory, 
are besides numbers of people engaged in trade and commerce, who 
swell the total population to 1,226,408. Of this number 514,545 are 
fiake, 62,743 United Greeks or Greek Catholics, 598,603 Non- 

inited Greeks, 14,586 Protestants of the Augsburg Confession, 31,053 
Calvinists, 4341 Unitarians, and 537 Jews. The population is of many 
different races, two-thirds however being of Slavonian origin, namely, 
Croatians, in the Croatian Military Frontier, and the Slavonians and 
Servians in Slavonia and the Banat. The three other less nume- 
rous nations are the Wallachians in the Transylvanian and Banat 
Military Frontier, and the Hungarians and Szeklers in Transylvania. 
Besides these there are Germans, Greeks, Jews, and Gipsies, 
The Clementines are of Albanian origin, so called from their leader 
Clement. are not above 2000; they inhabit two villages in 
the district of Peterwardein, and have retained their manners and 


of costume appears 


/ great variety rising to a stranger ; 
each nation and tribe has its own costume. T i 


people are described 


several 

_ of the family, called er a (House-father), exercises a kind 
i authority, which all the members are bound to respect 

and obey. The mother, ‘who is called Goszpodaricza, presides over the 


The property of the ily is in common, and no one is exempt from 
pee nating - person who works has an equal share in 
but the Goszpodar and his wife have each a double 


the juce, 
_ No member is allowed to have land or cattle of his own; 
The territory, now called the Military Frontier, has been subjected 
a fp organisation only since the 16th century. Before that 


quest after Christian heads 
sum from their pashas, The 


emperor Ferdinand I. in order to check this inhuman barbarity, por- 
tioned out a part of Croatia among military colonists, who were to cul- 
tivate the hitherto neglected soil, and to repel the inroads of the Turks. 
The system has been since gradually perfected and extended all along 


.| the Turkish border of Austria; and a chain of watch-posts stretches 


all along the frontier. The system of outposts has not only served to 
protect the empire from Turkish invasion and from the inroads of the 
plague (for it was a highly efficient sanitary cordon), but it is equally 
useful as a preventive service to check smuggling. Guard-houses con- 
structed of wood or stone, sometimes merely of boughs, at intervals of 
about two miles, stretch away over mountains, through valleys, and 
along the swampy bauks of the rivers. In each are 6 or 8 men, 
one of whom is constantly on the look-out in each by day, and at 
night constant communication is kept up by patrols. By means of 
beacon-fires, shots, and bells, the whole force of the military frontier 
can be alarmed and assembled at the head-quarters of the regiments 
in 12 hours. 

Of these frontier colonists (Griinzer) every male from 18 to 60 years 
of age is a soldier as well as a peasant; only about one-third of the 
year is at his own disposal, Every border family according to its 
numbers has its fief (about 50 acres), half-fief, or quarter-fief, which is 
cultivated in the intervals of duty, the emperor (who, in consequence 
of the destruction of the original landowners by the Turks, is pro- 
prietor of nearly the whole frontiers), receiving so many days of 
military service instead of rent, Each fief is bound to maintain a 
certain number of soldiers. To every company in a regiment an 
agricultural officer is attached, in order to promote the cultivation of 
the land; nevertheless so much of the men’s time is occupied with 
military duty that agriculture is in a very backward state. Education 
is much more widely diffused among them than in the neighbouring 
parts of Hungary; two-thirds at least of all the children are taught in 


the public schools. 

(Gester-reichieche National Enoyclopedia) : 

MILLBROOK. ERBYSHIRE ; DURHAM.] 

MILLEDGEVILLE, ([Groreu, U. 8.] 

MILLOM. (CumsBertanp.] 

MILLPORT. [Cumpraz.] 

MILLSTREET, county of Cork, Ireland, a post- and market-town 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is picturesquely situated in a valley 
on the Finow, a tributary of the Blackwater, and on the road from 
Dublin by Mallow to Killarney, in 52° 3’ N, lat., 9° 4’ W. long., distant 
374 miles W.N.W. from Cork, and 190} miles S.W. from Dublin. 
The population in 1851 was 1504, besides 2191 in the workbouse, 
Millstreet Poor-Law Union comprises 12 electoral divisions, with an 
area of 74,905 acres, and a population in 1851 of 17,251. The town 
contains a church, a Roman Catholic chapel, National schools, a bride- 
well, a district dispensary, and infantry barracks. Petty sessions are 
held monthly, and fairs on the 1st of March, June, September, and 
December. In the neighbourhood is Drishane Castle, erected in 1436, 

MILLTOWN. [Cnare; Kerry.) 

MILNTHORP. [WestMorELanD.]} 

MILO’, MELOS, one of the larger Cyclades in the Aigean Sea, about 
70 miles N. of the coast of Crete, and 65 miles E. of the coast of the 
Peloponnesus. It is 14 miles long from east to west, and its breadth 
is about 8 miles. Its northern coast is indented by a deep bay, which 
forms a natural harbour, one of the best and safest in the Levant, 
The surface of the island is mountainous, and of volcanic formation; 
it has hot mineral springs, and mines of sulphur, vitriol, and alum, 
The soil is fertile, and produces abundance of fruit, wine, oil, and 
pasture for cattle. The population, which was above 20,000 in the 
time of Tournefort, is now stated to be only about 4000. 

The chief town, also called Milo, is in the east part of the island, 
near the port, where are extensive remains of the ancient capital of 
the island. The lower grounds near the sea are marshy, and are said 
to render the air unwholesome in summer. 

Melos is said to have been colonised first by the Phoonicians, and 
afterwards by the Lacedwmonians. During the Peloponnesian war 
the Athenians sent an armament to reduce it, but the attempt failed: 
Some years later the Athenians, after a siege of several months, took 
the town of Melos, and put to death all the adult males, and carried 
away the women and children as slaves, after which a colony of Athe- 
nians was sent to occupy the place, (Thucyd., iii. 91; v. 84, &e.) 
Melos, like the other Greek islands, became subject. successively to 
Rome, the Byzantine emperors, the Venetians, and the Turks, It now 
forms part of the new kingdom of Greece, and is included in the 
nome of the Cyclades,.of which Syra is the capital. 

North of Milo is the rocky island of Cimolos, now called Cimoli 
by the Greeks, and by the Italians Arcentrera, from a silver-mine 
which was formerly worked on the island. The channel between Milo 
and Argentiera is only half a mile wide, and very dangerous in stormy 
weather. Off the entrance of the strait to the east, and about five 
miles from the eastern coast of Milo, is the little desert island of 
Anti-Milo, the highest point of which isin 86° 47’ 42" N. lat., 24° 
14’ 41" E. long. 

MILTON, sometimes distinguished as Milton-next-Sittingbourne, 
Kent, a small market-town, the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the 
parish of Milton, is situated on the side of a hill sloping down to a 
creek or arm of the river Swale, in 51° 21’ N. lat, 0° 43’ E. long., 11 
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miles N.E. from Maidstone, and 394 miles E.S.E. from London. The 
ulation of the parish in 1851 was 2407. The is a vicarage 
in the archdeaconry of Maidstone and diocese of Canterbury. Milton 
Poor-Law Union contains 18 parishes ore ren with an area of 
$2,598 acres, and a population in 1851 of 11,99 
Milton was a sions’ of some importance in the time of the Saxons. 
It contains many good houses cottages of recent construction, a 
_ and handsome church, chapels for Baptists and Independents, 
and National schools, There is a good p newtrag se! ; and the port 
forms the point of communication with London for the district in 
which Milton is situated. Saturday is the market-day; a fair is held 
yearly. Papermaking, brick-making, tanving, and other occupations 
are carried on. In the centre of the town is an ancient court-housé; 
with the town-jail in the lower part of the building. 
MILTON ABBAS, (Dorsetsnrre.] 
MILVERTON. [Somersetsne.] 
MINAS GERAE a : 
MINCHINHAMPTON, Gloucestershire, a market-town in the 
of Minchinhampton, is situated in 51° 42’ N. lat., 2° 11’ W. long., 
distant 14 miles 8. by E. from Gloucester, and 98 miles W. by N. from 
London. The population of the parish in 1851 was 4469. The living 
& archd 'y of Gloucester and diocese of Glouces- 


Minchinhampton is an irregularly-built market-town, pleasantly 
situated on a gentle declivity. It is in the clothing district of which 
Stroud may be considered the centre. There are three market-houses, 
two of which were erected in 1700 by Mr. P. Sheppard, with the 
design of establishing a wool-market, but the attempt was unsuccess- 
ful. The cloth manufacture is carried on along the banks of the 
numerous brooks and rivulets in the vicinity. The church, which is 
cruciform, was founded about the reign of Henry IIL. by the nuns of 
Caen: it was rebuilt in 1842. There are chapela for Wesleyan 
Methodists, Association Methodists, and Baptiste, a Free school, a 
National school, and a dispensary. The market-day is Tuesday : 
fairs are held on Trinity Monday and October 27th. Amberley, a 
tract of common land on the west side of the town, is thé site of a 
remarkable t, supposed to have been made by the Danes 
during their occupation of Cirencester in 879. The encampment 
extends about three miles. 

MINCIO. [Avsrria; Po.] 

MINDANAO. [Puttrepnve Istanps. 

MINDEN, the most eastern of the governments into which 
the Prussian province of Westphalia is divided, has an area of 2024 
square miles; the population in 1847 was 459,833. The soil is of 
unequal quality, There are some barren spots, but the greater part 
is fertile in corn: hemp and flax also are generally cultivated, linen 
and thread being the chief industrial products. The pastures are 
good, and cattle abound. Iron, lead, and salt are the most important 
mineral products. The Weser is the principal river, and the trade on 
its banks is very considerable. The Tipe drains the southern part 
of the government. [Wesrrna.ta.] 

Minden, the capital of the government and a strongly fortified 
town, is situated 37 miles by railway W. from Hanover, 230 miles 
from Berlin, and 161 from Cologne, in 52° 18’ N, lat., 8° 53’ E. long., 
on the left bank of the Weser, here crossed by an old bridge 600 feet 
long. It is one of the oldest towns in Germany. The streets are 
narrow and irregular; the old-fashioned houses are in general built 
of stone or brick. The Domplatz, or cathedral-close, is a handsome 
square, planted with trees, Among the public buildings, the largest 
and handsomest is the Roman Catholic cathedral, which was com- 
pleted in 1072; it is built in the lower part of the town, on a founda- 
tion made with piles. Besides the gymnasium (which had 15 teachers 
and 243 pupils in 1850) and a seminary for schoolmasters, there are 
several public schools, the Westphalian museum, and other useful 
institutions, The manufactures are woollen stuffs, linen, leather, 
tobacco, sugar, vinegar, beer, and brandy. In the vicinity there are 
oil- and saw-milla) The population of the town exceeds 9000. The 
French were defeated near Minden on the lst of August, 1759, by an 
Anglo-Hanoverian force under Prince Ferdinand. 

‘aderborn, the capital of the old principality of Paderborn, now 
included in this government, is an ancient gloomy town with about 
9000 inhabitants, situated about 40 miles 8. from Minden, on the 
Westphalian railroad from Hamm to Warburg, which joins the 
Cologne-Minden line to the Thuringian railway through Cassel, Gotha, 
and Leipzig to Dresden. The town, which is built at the source of 
the Pader, a feeder of the Lippe, is surrounded by a wall pierced with 
five gates. The cathedral is the rincipal building; the former uni- 
versity is now a Roman Catholic theological college. Paderborn gives 
title to a Roman Catholic bishop; the see was founded in the time of 
Charlemagne, The town was a member of the Hanseatic League. 
heed ines p gytonasium of Paderborn had 22 teachers and 506 pupils 

wl. 

Herford, 15 miles 8.W. by railway from Minden, on the Werra, a 
feeder of the Weser, is a walled town, and has 6000 inhabitants, who 
manufacture cotton-twist, calico, linen, tobacco, and leather. It has 
a large prison, an arsenal, a gymnasium, a museam, and six churches, 

Bielefeld is described in a separate article, [BreLErEcp.] 
MINDORO, [Puttrrrixe Istana] 


MINEHEAD, (Somensetsmnz.) 


MINERVINO, Terra DL) 

MINGRELIA, [Georsta.] 

MINHO, RIV. ORTUGAL,} : 
MINNESOTA, a territory of the United States of North America, 


lies between 43° 30’ and 49° 22’ N. lat., 90° 0’ and 102° 30’ W. long. 
It is bounded E. by the state of Wisconsin, N.E. by Lake Superior, 
N. by British North America, W. by the territory of Nebraska, and 
S. by the state of Iowa, The area is estimated at 141,839 square 
miles; the population in 1850 was 6077, or 0°04 to the square mile: 
but this does not include the native Indians living in tribes, 

The surface of this territory has gen the character of an 
immense high ‘rolling prairie land,’ but are 
exceptions, Towards the eastern side it runs into a arp cepine 4 
hills, which traverses a large portion of it in a north-east and sow’ 
west direction. From a short distance above the Falls of St. Anthony, 
on the Mississippi, there extends southward a vast 
120 miles, with a breadth ranging from 15 to 40 miles. 
and north-eastern portion of the territory is sometimes termed the 


traverses & swampy country. 

The territory is in every part abundantly watered. 
rises within its boundaries, in Lake Itasca; and belongs wholly to 
down to the confluence of the St.-Croix, after which to the southern 
boundary of the territory, it belongs — to Minnesota and | 
consin. This part of its course is described under Missrssrprr 
The principal tributaries which join it in this terri 
St.-Croix, which se tes Minnesota from Wisconsin, 
nesota, a large and broad stream, which rises near the 
territory, flows through Big Stone Lake, and after a cow [ 
its inten of some 500 miles, first south-east, then south, , 
north-east, falls into the Mississippi at Fort Snelling. The ppi 
is navigable in Minnesota i bere ee during seven months : 

ear: the other five months it is, with its tributaries, 

he Missouri, with its tributary the White Earth River, ! 
western boun' of Minnesota: it is navigable by steam-boats 
throughout Minnesota. It is joined by several small feeders, but by 
none of any consequence in this territory. The Red River, 
flows northward to Winnipeg Lake in British America, has its source 
in, and belongs for a very considerable distance to Minnesota, and has 
numerous tributaries in this part of its course. The Sioux and 
several other rivers have also their upper courses in thi 
The Mississippi, Missouri, Minnesota, and St.-Croix rivers, with Lake 
Superior, afford great commercial facilities: while the numerous 
smaller streams and lakes — like epee for : tural and 
manufacturing operations. e princip es are the Itasca, Cass, 
Red, Leech, Devil, Ottertail, Big Stone, and Pepin lakes, which range 
from about 5 to 20 miles long. : 

As regards its geological character, the larger half of the ’ 
including the centre and north-eastern portions, Kori to belong to — 
the igneous and metamorphic formations, In the northern and 
south-eastern districts are extensive tracts of Lower Silurian rocks. 
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air during winter, the coldest weather is endurable. A great quantity 
h moisture, 


The soil over a country so vast in extent, and having such different 


importance. peng 

. Paul, the capital, occupies a ae position on the left 
bank of the Mississippi, 15 miles below the Falls of St. Ani , in 
44° 52’, lat., 93° 4’ W. long. The first trading-house was to 
here in 1842, it having previously been merely the station of a Roman 


house, jail, nine churches, schools, numerous hotels, sto! 
foundry, agricultural implement factories, flour-mills, &c. 
are traversed by coaches and omnibuses ; and, whilst the river is 
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from ice, steam-vessels arrive and sail daily, although the vicinity of 
the town is still a wilderness. In 1850 St. Paul had 1135 inhabitants; 
in the spring of 1853 it is said to have had above 2500. 

Minnesota has a legislature, consisting of a Council and House of 
Representatives. By the constitution, as framed by the territorial 

i , citizenship is not limited to whites, but extended to “all 
persons of a mixture of white and Indian blood who shall have 
adopted the habits and customs of civilised men.” Minnesota was 
erected into a territory by Act of Congress in March 1849; that 
portion of it west of the Mississippi having previously formed a part 
of the territory of Iowa, and that part east of the Mississippi having 
belonged to the territory of Wisconsin. 

(Statistical Gazetteer of the United States ; Seventh Census of the 
United States ; American Almanac, 1854; Owen, Report of a Geological 
ee Wisconsin, Iowa, and — Marcou, &c.) 


West Russia (formerly Lithuania), lies between 51° 12’ and 55° 50’ 
N. lat., 25° 18’ and 30° 50’ E. long. It is bounded N. by Witepsk, 
E. by Mohilev, S.E. by Tschernigoy, 8. by Kiev and Volhynia, and 
W. by Grodno and Wilna. Its area is 34,330 square miles, and the 
ion in 1846 amounted to 1,046,400. The face of the ‘ie 4 

my Nee ven teeren enly: bese sad there a hill or by the hig 


banks of the rivers. In the north and east there are large forests, 
and on the south and south-west ive marshes, There isa great 
i il. In the north it is dry, and in some parts extremel 


parang d of soil. 
fertile, but traversed by heaths and barren sandy tracts: in the sou 
it is generally wet and marshy, yet it contains tracts which are 
; marshes also are rendered productive with little 
labour, and even the heaths yield to the efforts of cultivation. 
rivers are the Dina and the Dnieper, both of which 
however only touch the frontier; the former flows for a short space 
between this province and Wilna, and the latter on the south-east 
divides it from Tschernigov. Among the rivers that flow into the 
Diina are—the Desna, which comes from Wilna, and joins it at the 
the same name ; and the Ulla, which feeds the Beresina Canal, 
unites the Beresina, the Diina, and the Dnieper. The Niemen, 
feeder the Vilia, both rise in the government of Minsk. The 
from this province two of its most important tribu- 
which comes from Grodno, and the Beresina, which 
he ci and having received several minor streams 
into the Dnieper on the frontier of this province. There are 
other rivers of less note. The province has no great lakes, 
in winter is so severe that the rivers are every year 
r for some time ; in spring there are frequently hard frosts 
; the summer is hot, and drier in the north than in the south; 
the weather is le and not variable, but the night- 
in September, and winter begins at the end of October. 
e disease called ‘ Plica Polonica’ is common. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the inhabitants, but it is in a 
most backward state. The grain generally cultivated is rye, of which 
there is a considerable surplus for exportation. The peasants grow 
also some and oats, and the nobles and great landowners grow 
Buckwheat is grown on the heaths. Flax and hemp of 
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and hardy, but neither handsome nor large. The 
aurochs, or wild bull, is sometimes met with in the deepest recesses 


of the forests. Cattle and sheep are bred in great numbers; in 
general the sheep are of inferior breed, and yield coarse wool. Goats, 
swine, and bees are kept everywhere. Though the rivers abound in 


fish, they do not yield enough for the consumption, and great quan- 

of are brought from the interior of Russia and from, the 
Baltic. Polish cochineal is collected, especially in the south, in great 
quantities, and manna is found in all the fields and meadows. The 
minerals are lime, marl, and stone for building, but there is no metal 


The dosrectic industry of the country-people consists in spinning 
weaving flax, hemp, and wool, of whi i 


bri a in number, and inconsiderable. The chief articles of expor- 
are 


square timber for ship-building, masts, spars, planks, pipe- 
staves, and potash; besides flax, hemp, "tow, li ” corn, honey, 
cochineal, and cattle. The greater part of the inhabitants are 


ews 
Polish provinces; the towns and villages are in general wretched, 
chief, ly eres oF Jews, who are almost exclusively the shopkeepers, 
ers, and even butchers. The petty nobility are 
: above the peasants, of whom only the Tartars are am ae 
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free, while the Russniaks, Lithuanians, and gipsies are in the most 
degraded state of vassalage, which is greatly. aggravated by the non- 
residence of the great landowners. 

Minsk, the chief town, in 53° 40’ N. lat.; 27° 40’ E. long., is situated 
on the river Swistocz, one of the tributaries of the Beresina. Like all 
old Polish towns it is irregularly built, with narrow crooked streets, 
It has a fine cathedral, a handsome theatre, a gymnusium, and an 
abbey of the Greek Church. Minsk is the seat of a Greek archbishop 
and of a Roman Catholic bishop, as well as of the government of the 
province. There is some trade, manufactures of cloth and leather, and 
a much frequented fair. The inhabitants number about 24,000. 

The other towns are :—Bobrouisk, a fortress on the Beresina, with 
4700 inhabitants; Sluzk, with 5000 inhabitants; Dawidow, on the 
Horyn, with 3500 inhabitants; Pinsk, which is surrounded with 
extensive marshes, and has considerable manufactories of Russian 
leather, with 4500 inhabitants ; and Borissow, on the Beresina : popu- 
lation, 3000. 

MINSTER. [Kent. 

MINYEH. [Eeypr. 

MIOSEN, LAKE. [Curistian1a.]} 

~MIRAMICHI. [New Bronswick.] 

MIRANDA, [Casritua ta Virsa; Tras 03. Montes.] 

MIRANDE. [Gers.] 

MIRANDOLA. [MopEna.] 

MIRECOURT. O8GES. ] 

MIREPOIX. [Arter } 

MIRZAPOOR. [Hrnpusran.] 

MISENUM. [Napuzs.] 

MISKOLCZ. [Hunaary.] 

MISSIONES. (Corrientes. ] 

MISSISSIPPI (or the “ Great Water,” as the term signifies in the 
native language), one of the largest rivers on the globe, which drains, 
with its numerous branches, a surface of about 1,300,000 square 
miles, and probably not less than one-fifth of the North American 
continent. 

Its basin extends from 29° to 50° N. lat., and from 77° to 112° 
W. long. It is widest on the west, averaging from north to south, 
and west of 90° W. long:, about 1200 miles, whilst its average width 
east of 90° W. long. does not exceed 560 miles. The greatest length 
of the basin from east to west is near 42° N. lat., where it measures 
nearly 1500 miles. Its basin comprehends, besides the immense tract 
of country along its western and north-western border, still in posses- 
sion of the aboriginal tribes, the territory of Minnesota, which 
contains its source and head streams; and that of Nebraska; the 
states of Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana, on the west; and 
those of Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
on the east of the river. It also contains the larger portion of the 
state of Mississippi, and parts of Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New York. The country comprising this 
basin is described under these several states and territories: in the | 
following article we notice more particularly the valley of the river. 
The remarkable fortifications and other antiquities found in the valley 
of the Mississippi are noticed under America, and will not be further 
alluded to here: for a full account of them see the large and elaborate 
work ‘ Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,’ by E. G. Squier. 

The source of this river is a small lake, situated in 47° 10’ N. lat., 
and 94° 54’ W. long., called Lake Itasca, about 8 miles long, and 
about 1500 feet above the level of the sea. From it a stream 
10 feet wide and from 12 to 18 inches deep issues in a northern 
direction, which unites after a circuitous course of 50 or 60 miles 
with a similar stream from Lake Usawa, some distance west of 
Lake Itasca. The united stream falls into Lake Travers, which is 
about 12 miles long from north to south, and 6 miles broad, and is 
the most northern point attained by the river. Issuing from the 
eastern side of this lake, the river flows south-eastward to Lake Cass, 
Lake Cass is 16 miles long, 3000 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, 1330 
feet above the sea, and 182 miles from Lake Itasca, From Lake Cass 
it still runs in an eastern direction to Little Winnipec Lake, issuing 
from which it takes a south-eastern course, which it maintains for ‘a 
considerable distance. Down to the Falls of St. Anthony its course 
lies through a country studded with lakes, and united with each other 
by channels full of rapids and small cataracts. The surrounding 
country consists of an alternation of small eminences and swampy 
ground, The elevations or ridges are composed of diluvial sand, on 
which large granite boulders are scattered, and are overgrown with 
ec ap In the swampy ground other trees grow, especially hem- 

ock, elm, and ash, which are covered with moss. In some parts 
small prairies occur. In other places the river is skirted by narrow 
strips of alluvial soil, subject to inundation, and in others ita bed is 
already wide enough to form islands, especially above the Big Falls, 
where twenty islands called the Beaver Islands occur in the space 
of four miles. Nine miles above the place where the Mississippi is 
joined by its first great affluent, the Minnesota, or St. Peter's River, 
which falls into it from the west, occur the largest cataracts in the 
river, called St. Anthony’s Falls, The Mississippi, though considerably 
narrowed by the rocks, is about 640 yards wide at this point. In the 
middle is an island about 100 yards wide, and covered with trees. The 
fall on the eastern side is 230 yards and that on the cee 310 yards 
Ga 
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wide; the perpendicular height is 25 feet. Below the falls the river 
is narrowed to about 200 yards, There is a considerable rapid both 
above and below the falls, making a total descent of more than 40 feet 
in three-fourths of a mile, There is a portage around the falls, Boats 
of 40 tons burden ascend to these falls, more than 2000 miles from the 
mouth of the river. The Falls of St. Antony may be considered as the 
point where the Mississippi terminates its upper course. 

From the falls to Luke Pepin the river winds through a country of 
prairies, whose surface is rather undulating than hilly, the elevations 

of moderate height, and seldom attaining 200 feet above the 
level of the water. The river itself is intersected with several small 
islands; its channel is also impeded by sand-bars, and the current is 
rapid. At Lake Pepin commence the bluffs, or wall-like high grounds, 
ich generally run el to the course of the river, and at some 
distance from it. Lake Pepin, in most parts, nearly fills up the whole 
space between the bluffs, which rise about 450 feet above its level. 
The lake is about 24 miles long, and from 2 to 4 miles wide. The 
country at the back of the bluffs is rather undulating, and assumes 
the character of a prairie land, being only wooded in isolated spots. 
Below Lake Pepin the vale of the Mississippi varies from 3 to 10 or 
12 miles in width, except at Rock Island and Des Moines Rapids, 
where it is only wide enough to receive the volume of the river. At 
both of these rapids the bed of the Mississippi is contracted to 800 or 
1000 yards; while in many places the river occupies half the vale, 
spreading out to the width of 5 or 6 miles, and appearing to lose 
itself among numberless islands, between which it runs in narrow 
channels. Between Lake Pepin and the mouth of the Missouri not 
less than 640 islands of considerable size have been enumerated, which 
are formed of the alluvium brought down by the stream, and are 
chiefly sandy ; many of them are covered with a vigorous v tion. 
The vale of the river is bounded by bluffs, from 100 to 800 feet high, 
which. are generally abrupt, and often precipitous. These bluffs are 
intersected by numerous deep ravines and watercourses, which give 
the country a hilly and broken aspect. On the western side of the 
river, above the mouth of the Wisconsin, forests cover the high grounds 
to the distance of 6 or 8 miles from the river: behind them is a 
prairie region of great extent. The vale itself has a level surface; but 
in some placer, and especially in the vicinity of Lake Pepin, isolated 
knobs and hills of considerable magnitude frequently occur. The 
level is covered with an alternation of prairies and forests. The 
prairies are generally elevated a little above the floods, and richly 
carpeted with herbage and flowers: the woodlands are subject to 
inundation, and sustain a dense and heavy growth of trees, Between 
the Falls of St. Anthony and the mouth of the Missouri River the 
principal affluents of the Mississippi from the west, are the Minnesota, 
Chippeway, Wapsipinicon, Iowa, and Des Moines rivers; from the 
east it is joined by the St. Croix, Wisconsin, Rock, and Illinois rivers. 
At the mouth of the Missouri the middle course of the Mississippi 
terminates. 

Below the mouth of the Missouri, the river and the vale through 
which it flows present different features, The river, though less in 
width, bas a more imposing aspect, flowing with a comparatively 
gentle course, in one of water, rarely interrupted by islands. 
The only serious obstruction to navigation occurs about 30 miles above 
the mouth of the Ohio, where two bars of limestone, called the Big 
and the Little Chain, which in the low state of the river have little 
water on them, extend across the bed of the river. The vale widens 
more and more as it proceeds southward. It consists of an alterna- 
tion of high lands with an undulating surface, and of low bottoms 
partly covered with swamps. Both are of it extent, and are 
generally opposite to each other, so that when the high ground 
approaches the banks of the river on one side, extensive bottoms skirt 
them on the other side, 

The most northern of these bottoms, called the American Bottom, 
begins 4 miles above the mouth of the Missouri; it is noticed under 
Ittovom, Opposite to it, on the west side of the Mississippi, the 
high lands approach the river, presenting abrupt declivities, prominent 
ore and in many places perpendicular precipices from 100 to 200 

ect high. The country at the back is partly wooded and partly 
prairie. These high lands continue along the right bank of the 
Mississippi somewhat farther than Cape Girardeau, north of which 
place they attain their greatest elevation, which is 350 feet. Between 
the mouth of the Kaskaskia River and that of the Ohio are also high 
lands of inferior elevation ; but about 30 miles above the mouth of 
the Ohio the banks begin to be low, and continue so to its very mouth. 
The soil consists of recent alluvium, and is covered with dense forests : 
the width is about 10 miles, 

This low alluvial tract continues south of the mouth of the Ohio 
for about 17 miles, where the river runs at the base of the Iron Banks, 
which rise nearly perpendicularly about 130 feet above the level of 
the river, and are annually wearing away by the action of the water, 
which sets strongly against them. From the Iron Banks southward, 
bluffs lees than 200 feet high skirt the banks of the river as far 
south as 35° N. lat., with the exception of a swampy bottom-ground 
about 30 miles long and from 8 to 4 miles wide; it is covered ‘with 
high trees, and hence called Wood Swamp, South of it some bluffs 
attain an elevation of 200 or 200 feet, especially the four hills called 
the Chickasaw Bluffs, ‘The country opposite to this high bank, on the 
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west side of the river islow It on the north, about 10 miles 
below Cape Girardeau, with the Bottom, a fine tract of 


m, 
wooded country, and extends to the mouth of the St. Francis River, 
a distance of more than 160 miles in a atraight line. Its width is 
more than 50 miles, and its western side is skirted by bluffs of 
moderate elevation, which, for a considerable distance, run along the 
western banks of the Black and White rivers, rere tt el to the 
Mississippi. This extensive tract is traversed in all by the 
St. Francis River, which is joined not far from its source by an 
of the Mississippi, by which, during the time of the freshets, a 
volume of water is poured towards the middle of the plain, so that 
the greatest part of it is inundated, and a considerable extent is a 
swamp all the year round, This swampy baie me on both 
sides of the St. Francis River, is called the Great Pp. country 
is unhealthy, and covered with a continuous forest. Th Bas 

On the south, this low region borders on another, which is not 
much more elevated, but is less subject to inundations. The whe 
tract extending from the mouth of the St. Francis River to 33° N. lat. 
is quite level, without any elevations, and does not form bluffs alo 
the banks of the Mississippi. It is covered with recent alluvium, and 
mostly wooded. Its width is above 30 miles; and on the west it 
borders on a more elevated hilly region covered with pine-forests. 
Opposite to this region, on the left bank of the Mississippi, is an 
immense swamp, known as the Mississippi or Yazoo Swamp, which 
extends from opposite the mouth of the St. Francis River to that of 
the Yazoo River, a distance of nearly 170 miles, with a width of 
about 50 milesin the middle, where it is widest, and an average breadth 
of about 30 miles, This low region is generally swampy and im- 
passable, and it is only along the watercourses which flow through it 
that the banks are dry for several months in the year. During 
floods it is described as assuming the appearance of a ‘ marine 
On the east it is bordered by a much more elevated tract, wi 
generally wooded on its margin, but farther inland extends in 
and open prairies. ate 

South of the mouth of the Yazoo River, the bluffs on the 
bank of the Mississippi re-appear, and extend south of Baton 
(about 30° 30’ N. lat.). In some places very narrow tracts 
inundated ground separate the bluffs from the bed of the 
but their base is generally washed by its waters. As in the 
bluff region, the surface of this tract is intersected by 
watercourses, which give to it the of a hilly country ; t 
the distance of about 10 miles from the river it extends in an undu- 
lating plain. The bluffs themselves rise rather steeply from 100 
200 feet above the bed of the river. Opposite to this bl 
another low and generally swampy tract, which is tra 
Tensas River, another outlet for the sw undant 
Mississippi during the floods, It is from 20 to 30 miles 
ning north of 83° N. lat., and extending southward to the n } 
the Red River and the efflux of the Atchafalaya branch of the Missis 
sippi, where it is connected with the extensive low regions of the 
delta. This region, as well as the delta itself, which constitutes” 
most southern portion of the vale of the Mississippi, is mot 
larly described under Lovrstana, The low and swamp lands 
lower course of the Mississippi are estimated to cover an 
40,000 squaré miles, About 16,000,000 acres of land are now 
overflowed, which, if the overflows could be prevented, 
verted into excellent cotton and sugar plantations, By ct of 
Congress, the swamp-lands along the Mississippi have been ceded to 
the respective legislatures of the states within which they lie, in order — 
to make grants to parties willing and able to reclaim them; and the 
state legislatures have passed acts, varying in their provisions, but all 
having this object in view. ban 
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The Minisetet falls into the Gulf of Mexico by six mouths, after a 


course of about $200 miles; but if we consider the Missouri as the 


principal river, the whole course is 4349 miles. Through the delta ‘ 


the Mississippi varies in width from 2200 to 5900 feet; ght 
width is about 3200 feet. The depth varies from 66 to 185 feet. 
There is no tide in the Mississippi. ing high floods the surface of : 
the river is, according to Mr. Ellet, from 18 to 20 feet higher than a 


gradual exten- 


tinually shifting their 
constantly changing. 


has now only 8 feet, while the bar itself has advanced about 6 miles, 
On the other hand tho Pass i 1’'Outre, a subdivision of the North-East 
Pass, which in 1838 had a a varying from 6 to 8 feet on the bar, 

has since been increasing in depth, and has now a minimum of 10 feet 
on its bar, “This Pass has accordingly taken the place of the ancient 
favourite entrance to the Mississippi for all inward and outward bound 
vessels of less than 13 feet ie when the wind favours that route, 
and steam can be obtained to help them through.” The main entrance 
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to the Mississippi however, Mr. Ellet says, is now the South-West Pass, 
which has an Reiuok a of 15 feet on its bar, and is the channel 
are ba ae neers eavy draught which ascend to New Orleans. 
Occasionally drawing 18 feet of water, and in rare instances 
19 feet, pass to and from the sea by this channel. This pass has also 
much increased in depth, and the channel has shifted considerably, 
within the last few years. 

Rivers draining the Basin of the Mississippi—The rivers which fall 
into the Mississippi from the east drain a country which is cultivable 
to a great extent. The most northern on this side is the St. Croix 
River, which joins the Mississippi between the mouth of the Min- 
nesota and Lake Pepin. It rises in Upper St. Croix Lake, near the 
head-waters of Bois-Brulé River, which falls into Lake Superior, and 
there is a portage of two miles between the streams. It flows in a 


southern direction, receives numerous tributaries, and about 

0 miles from its source enters the Lower Lake St. Croix, which is 

30 miles long, and from one to three miles wide. The river is navi- 

gable for steam-boats about 80 miles, and for row-boats nearly 
200 miles. 

The Wisconsin or Ouisconsin River rises in Vieux Desert Lake, 
near the north-eastern boundary of the state of Wisconsin, and flows 
thence through the mountain region called the Wisconsin Hills, in a 
general south direction for about 250 miles to Portage, where it turns 
to the south-west and afterwards west, and falls into the Mississippi 
near the Prairie du Chien, after a further course of 110 miles. Its 
banks present much very striking scenery ; and when the projected 


improvements in its navigation are carried out, it appears likely to 
form an im + channel of communication. 
The Illinois, and Kaskasia, the next in succession of the 


"more important tributaries which join the Mississippi from the east, 
are noticed under ILiryo1s, 


The Ohio, the and most important of the eastern affiuents 
of the Mississippi, is formed by the confluence of two rivers, the 
Alleghany and Monongahela. Alleghany rises in several branches 


on west side of the Alleghany Mountains, south of the eastern 
extremity of Lake Erie, at an average elevation of 1300 feet above 
the sea, and 700 feet above the lake. The general direction of its 
course is first south-west and then south, and after a course of about 
miles (for 250 miles of which it is navigable by boats of 100 tons), 
it unites with the Monongahela, the sources of which river are nearly 

south of those of the Sirgneay The Monongahela rises 
Virginia, in the Laurel ridge of the Appalachian Mountains, and 
: its course is about 280 miles; and it is navigable 


at full water by large boats for 100 miles. These two rivers, uniting 
at Pittsburg, form the Ohio, whose course from this place to its 


junction With the Mississippi, in a direct line, is 600 miles, but 
measured along its windings 959 miles. At Pittsburg its mean level 
700 above the tides of the Atlantic Ocean, and at its junction 
with the Mississippi about 275 feet. Except in high floods the 
eurrent of the Ohio is gentle and nearly uniform. About 300 miles 
from its mouth, near the town of Louisville in Kentucky, are some 
rapids, where the river falls 22 feet in two miles. During high water 
boats pass over these rapids: but a canal is carried round them which 
admits the passage of the largest steam-boats. About 15 miles from 
the mouth of the Ohio a limestone bar extends across the river, called 
the Grand Chain. This place is impassable for boats of considerable 
burden in the lowest state of the water. With the exception of these 
two p the Obio has sufficient water during a part of the year to 
float vessels of 300 tons burden as far as Cincinnati, and boats may 
ascend it to Pittsburg, and also both of its w branches for a con- 
siderable distance above their confluence. The Ohio runs in a valley, 
inclosed on both sides ranges of hills, called River Mountains, 
which vary considerably in height, but are generally between 300 and 
500 feet; their ascent is sometimes rocky and abrupt, but often 
sufficiently gradual to admit cultivation to the summit. The hills 
diminish in altitude as they approach the rapids of Louisville, where 
they rise again to a height nearly equal to what they attain at the 
head of the river; and from thence they gradually lower, until they 
ey sige a little above the confluence of the Ohio and Green rivers. 
Att rags alow country commences, which extends to the mouth 
of the , a distance of more than 150 miles: the river also increases 
in width and diminishes in velocity. The low cpnalty on its banks is 
wooded, and its soil is adeep alluvium. The low hills which 
I the alluvial district are at some distance from the stream. As 
, the is higher along the banks of the river than at the base 
of these se enatione to gs Le dintetss is subject leave 
extensive water, which duri e summer send 
forth oe exhalation, The whole vale of the Ohio is well 
wooded, 


the White River. It also connects the Ohio with Lake Erie by means 
of the Wabash and Erie Canal. 

The rivers which join the Ohio from the south, especially the 
Kenhawa, Big Sandy, Licking, Kentucky, Green, Cumberland, and 
Tennessee are mostly navigable for steam-boats, to a great distance 
from their mouth from February to June. “During the remainder of 
the year it is only the lower parts of these rivers that are navigable 
for boats of moderate burden. Of these rivers the Tennessee is 
noticed under TENNESSEE, and all-the others under Kentucky. 

South of the mouth of the Ohio no considerable river joins the 
Mississippi from the east, except the Yazoo, which falls into it five 
degrees of latitude farther south. Its course is about 160 miles, and 
it is penignile for boats in the spring season for 50 miles from its 
mouth. 

The rivers which join the Mississippi from the west have a much 
longer course, as most of them rise on the declivity or near the base 
of the Rocky Mountains, but the country through which they flow is 
very thinly inhabited. The most northern is the Minnesota, or 
St. Peter’s River, which rises on the northern border of the basin of 
the Mississippi, in Big Stone Lake, and runs in a very winding course 
about 300 miles south-east and 200 miles north-east, though its whole 
course in a straight line does not exceed 275 miles. During the 
vernal floods it is navigable for boats to Big Stone Lake, there being 
but two obstructions that are impassable on such occasions, namely, 
-at Patterson’s Fall, nearly 300 miles, and at Great Portage, about 
400 miles from its mouth ; at both of which places there are portages. 
The Iowa and the Des Moines are noticed under Iowa. 

The largest of the affluents of the Mississippi isthe Missouri; and 
as the sources of the Ohio drain the most north-eastern’corner of the 
basin of the Mississippi, so those of the Missouri drain its most north- 
western angle. It rises in three branches, called the Jefferson, Galla- 
tin, and Madison, in which all the waters descending from the eastern 
declivity of the Rocky Mountains between 42° and 49° N. lat. unite. 
From their junction in 45° 10’ N. lat. 100° W. long., the stream is 
known as the Missouri. Its course is first north and then east, and 
after a course of 400 miles it meets the Yellow Stone River, which rises 
between 43° and 44° N. lat.; but its southern affluents rise as far 
south as 42° N, lat. The course of the Yellow Stone is first north- 
north-east and then east,approaching gradually to the Missouri, which 
it joins after a course of 800 miles. The Yellow Stone joins the 
Missouri about 1200 miles from the source of the latter river, and 
1880 miles from its mouth: steam-boats ascend to the confluence of 
these rivers. These two rivers at their junction may each be com- 

red with the Rhine in length and volume of water: the Yellow Stone 

iver is 800 yards wide near the junction. But though the numerous 
affluents which the Missouri receives in its upper course bring down 
a large body of water from the Rocky Mountains (portions of which 
are covered with snow, if not all the year round, at least for the 
ter part of it), the Missouri loses much of this water during its 
an course through a sandy desert ; and though itis joined in the 
lower part of its course by some large rivers, it is stated that the 
volume of water which it pours into the Mississippi is not. greater 
than what it contains immediately after its junction with the Yellow 
Stone. From their junction the Missouri continues its eastern course, 
declining however a little to the south, until it reaches the Mandan 
villages, where it is deflected by the Coteau des Prairies to a southern 
course for above 400. miles, until it unites with the White River. In 
this course it is joined by several affluents from the west; but though 
some of them flow from 200 to 300 miles, none of them increases the 
volume of its water to any amount, as their course lies through the 
sandy desert. From its junction with the White River the Missouri 
again flows eastward for 200 miles, and then to the east-south-east for 
300 miles, to the mouth of the Kansas River, which is its t 
tributary, with the exception of the Platte, or Nebraska, River, which 
joins it about 180 miles farther up. [Kansas.] After the junction 
with the Kansas River it runs still 250 miles, turning a little to the 
south of east, and joins the Mississippi near Belle Fontaine, after a 
course of about 3096 miles. The Missouri is a very rapid river in 
the whole of its course, but it contains no falls except about 520 miles 
from its source, in the vicinity of the Rocky Mountains, where it flows 
over several ledges of rocks for above 16 miles, in the course of which 
distance it descends 357 feet. ‘The falls, known as the Grand Falls, 
are said to be next in grandeur of appearance among American 
cataracts to those of Niagara. The lowest and principal fall has a 
perpendicular descent of 87 feet. In the lower part of the course the 
vale of the Missouri is wide and very fertile, and it is generally 
covered with a deep and heavy growth of timber and underwood for 
about 350 miles from its mouth. There are however prairies of con- 
siderable extent, even in this part of its course. Higher up the prai- 
ries within its vale become more numerous and extensive, till at 
length all woodlands disappear, except the small tracts at the points 
formed by the windings of the river. 

The tributaries of the Missouri generally have their mouths blocked 
up with mud, which arises from the floods of these rivers taking place 
earlier in the season than those of the principal river, whose course 
is much farther north. The flood of the tributaries carries off the 
mud which is deposited at their mouth; but on the rising of the 
Miesouri, which is caused by the melting of the snow, its floods back 
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up the waters of the tributaries, which are loaded with mud, to con- 
siderable distances up these rivers, and in this stagnant state of the 
waters the mud at their mouth is deposited. It is only in spring- 
time and before the time of flood in the principal river that these 
tributaries have any considerable depth of water at their mouths. 

Below the vedere of the Missouri the Mississippi is joined by no 
considerable river from the west for about 400 miles, until south of 
35° N. lat. it receives the St. Francis River. The White River follows 
next, but after a considerable interval. Both of these rivers are 
noticed under Arkansas State. The Arkansas River joins the Missis- 
sippi a little farther south: the vale traversed by it, and its great 
tributary the Canadian River, are noticed under Arkansas RIVER, 
The last considerable river which falls into the Mississippi from the 
west is the Red River, which is noticed under Lourstana. 

The Mississippi is at its lowest level in autumn and winter, from 
October to January. It begins to swell in February, when the freshets 
come down the Red River. These freshets last for two or three 
months; but in March and April they are increased by the floods of 
the Arkansas, and cry at the same time by those of the Ohio. 
Before they subside, in May, the great floods of the Missouri and 
Upper Mississippi commence, and continue to maintain the high level 
of the water to the middle of July, or even to the end of that month. 
From the middle of August to October the river is low. In the 
month of October its level is somewhat increased by the autumnal 
freshet of the Obio, but it soon subsides again. 

The inundations extend only over the wide bottoms adjacent to the 
banks of the Mississippi, and differ in all of them, both as to time 
and duration. The American Bottom, and the somewhat elevated 
country between the mouth of St. Francis River and 38° N. lat. are 
inundated only for a few weeks in April and May, and the water rises 
only a few feet. These tracts are accordingly cultivable. But a large 
proportion of the other bottoms is inundated for several weeks, and 
the low country of the delta even for six months, and exactly at the 
season which alone is favourable to cultivation, from March to August. 
These extensive tracts are therefore swampy. The water rises on 
them from 8 to 20 feet. As noticed above, the central and state 
legislatures hold out great inducements to private individuals to 
attempt their reclamation. The banks, or levées, which are con- 
structed along the Mississippi for the purpose of restraining the 
overflow of the river, are said by Mr. Ellet to extend at the present 
time along both sides of the river from below New Orleans to the 
mouth of the Arkansas, a distance of nearly 700 miles, 

We have already spoken of the depth of water over the bars at the 
mouths of the Mississippi, and along the delta. As far as the town of 
Natchez, in Mississippi, few obstructions to navigation occur, the river 
being so deep that sunken trees and sand-bars are too far below its 
level to cause any danger to the vessels, From Natchez upwards the 
depth of water lessens considerably to the confluence of the Missouri, 
and the impediments become more numerous and difficult. Still the 
main channel, though intricate in many places, has'always a sufficient 
depth of water for boats of 5 or 6 feet draught to ascend to the 
mouth of the Ohio. Between the mouth of the Ohio and that of the 
Missouri, during the low state of the water, the navigation is obstructed 
by shoals and the two ledges of rocks called the Big and Little Chain, 
and cnly vessels drawing about three feet of water can be used. 
Between New Orleans and the mouth of the Missouri the average 
velocity of the current is only 4 miles per hour, in a moderate state 
of the water; but when the river is high its velocity is considerably 
increased, Above the mouth of the Missonri the Mississippi is 
generally much less rapid, and does not exceéd 2 or 24 miles per hour; 
but its navigation is more intricate and difficult on account of the 
numerous islands and shoals, This upper part of the river is also 
generally blocked up with ice during the winter season. The navi- 
gation of the Missouri is much more difficult and intricate, on account 
of its numerous sand-bars and islands, and more dangerous on account 
of the frequency of sunken trees and rafts, locally known as ‘snags 
and sawyers.’ During the high floods (from March to July) there is a 
sufficient depth to admit boats of almost any burden; but during the 
remainder of the year it can hardly be called navigable, except for 
boats drawing no more than two or three feet. The average velocity 
of its current, in a middling state of water, may be estimated at 
4) miles per hour, which in time of freshets is accelerated to 5 or 54 miles 
per hour. The river is usually blocked up with ice during the winter. 

The Obio has a much more gentle current. Its average velocity, in 
& moderate state of the water, may be estimated at 2} miles per hour, 
and in a high state at 3 miles per hour. The obstructions to its 
navigation are sand-bars, some few sunken trees, and rapids, to which 
we must add the intricacy of its channel in several places. During a 
middle and high state of water these obstructions entirely disappear, 
and an accelerated current is the only difficulty to be encountered. 
There are large masses of floating ice during part of the winter. The 
season in which the navigation of this river can be depended upon 
commences between the middle of February and the 1st of March, 
and continues to the latter end of June, An autumnal freshet usually 
takes place in October or November, and the river is again navigable 
for a few weeks. During the remainder of the year only boats from 
50 to 75 tons burden can be used, and they meet with numerous 
obstructions in their progress from the lowness of the water. 


The city of New Orleans carries on an extremely active trade with 
the countries which skirt the lower course of the Mississippi, and 
particularly with those on both sides of its great tributary, the Ohio, 
and its numerous affluents, as well asa extensive foreign com- 
merce. As the is are exclusively conveyed by water, the number 

vessels which navigate the Lower Mississippi 
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extensively used. There are said to be at the present time considerably 
over 300 steam-vessels, many of them of heavy burden. The Missis- 
sippi is navigable by steam-boats for 2000 from its mouth; the 
Missouri 1500 miles; the Ohio 1000 miles; the Arkansas 600 : 
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square mile, The federal representative population 
according to the Census of 1850 was 482,574, in which number three- 
fifths of the slaves are included. This, according to the present ratio 
of representation, entitles the state to send five representatives to 
Congress. To the Senate, like each of the other United States, 
Mississippi sends two members, 

Surface, &c.—The surface of this state is for the most low, 
with a general slope towards the south and south-west. coast, 
which extends for 60 miles along the Gulf of Mexico, has no harbours 
which admit vessels of large size: the only harbours of any conse- 
quence are those of Mississippi City and Shieldsborough. About 6 or 
8 miles from the shore is a chain of low sandy islands, which form the 
Bay of St. Louis on the west and P. a Sound on the east. These 
islands produce nothing but pines and coarse grass, and are of little 
value: one or two of them are however said to be eligible stations for 
ocean steamers. i 

The shores near the mouths of the Pascagoula and Pearl rivers are 
low and sandy, and in many places interrupted by swamps; these 
tracts are therefore unhealthy. In the space between the two 
there is a higher and more healthy tract of land, extending for a 
distance of nearly 24 miles, which is resorted to by the inhabitants of 
New Orleans and Lower Louisiana generally during the sickly season, 
The country which stretches northward from this coast to 31° N, lat. 
is low, but undulating, and the soil is uniformly sandy and covered 
with extensive pine-forests, which on the Pearl River contain many 
large trees. The country between 31° and 32° N. lat. includes by far 
the best portion of the state. The tract contiguous to the Mississipp 
River consists of numerous hills, very irregularly scattered over th 
surface, and ens Maes 50 to 150 feet above the narrow low tract 
which in some p' lines the course of the river. The _ the 
base of which is washed by the Mississippi, are called Bluffs, and this 
region is generally called by that name, It extends from 10 to 
25 miles inland, and is of great fertility, being covered with forests of 
oak, sweet gum, poplar, tulip-tree, ash, maple, and hickory, with a few 
pine-trees, Farther east the country rises imperceptibly higher, and 
extends in wide plains, The numerous watercourses which occur on 
these plains have furrowed their outer edges along the Mississippi, 
and imparted to them a hilly 
fertility. The surface of the plains themselves generally consists of 
an unproductive sand, and is covered with the long-leafed pine; but 
the continuity of the level ground is interrupted by the : 
which extend along the numerous affluents of the Mississippi, Pearl, 
ula rivers, are several feet lower than the watfiss of the 


and Pasi 
plains, and from half a mile to three miles wide. These bottoms have 
a rich and productive soil, covered with a fine growth of trees, such 


as gum, bye oak, and abode intermixed sally the more elevated 
parts with lofty canes; the lower parts are m cypress swam 
The Blaff region continues northward to the mouth of the Yazoo 
River. The plains which are covered with pine-forests and furrowed 
by streams, extend somewhat farther north, where they begin to be 
intersected by rolling prairies, which increase in number and extent 
as we proceed farther north, and occupy the greatest portion of the 
country lying north of 33° N, -s These Fgeres: — ce = Sia 
grass during the test of the year, thoug country ary, 
and suffers from see of ewig East of this prairie region 

a level but very fertile tract on the upper course of the Tombighbee, 
which resembles the bottoms in fertility, but is more extensive. In 
the northern districts is a range of hills of moderate elevation, well 


together with a great degree of 
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wooded, but devoid of undergrowth, terminating on the Mississippi 
River with what is called the Fourth Chickasaw Bluff, which extends 
10 miles along the river, is from 60 to 100 feet above its bank, and is 
stated to be fertile to a considerable distance from the river. Between 
these hills and the Walnut Hills, with which the southern bluffs 
terminate in about 32° 20’ N. lat., a distance of more than 170 miles, 
the country is occupied by an immense swamp, produced and fed by 
the inundations of the Mississippi. Some parts of this low region 
become dry towards the end of the year, but the others are a per- 
petual swamp. This tract extends to the banks of the Yazoo River, 
and is in the widest part (near 34° N. lat.) above 50 miles wide. 
Much of this swampy tract has been within the last 16 years taken 
into cultivation with remarkable success. . +4 

Hydrography and Communications,—Nearly every part of Mississippi 
is amply provided with running streams. The Mississippi forms its 
western boundary for 530 miles, following the nae. of the river. 

Mississtrrt River.} For more than three-fourths of this distance, 
the northern boundary of the state to Vicksburg, the configura- 
tion of its banks admits of no’ port along this river, and below that 
the only one of much value is Natchez. 

Several of the secondary and smaller affluents of the Mississippi 
rise and terminate in this state. The most important are the Homo- 
chitto, the Big Black, and the Yazoo rivers. The Homochitto runs 
about 70 miles, and is navigable to some distance from its mouth for 
small craft. The Big Black River rises near the north-eastern end of 
the state, flows about 200 miles, mostly in a south-western direction, 
and is navigable by steam-boats for 50 miles from its mouth. The 
Yazoo River rises in three branches in the range of hills which traverses 
the northern part of the state, flows mostly with a south-south- 
western course for more than 200 miles, of which 50 miles are navi- 
gable y large steam-boats, and falls into the Mississippi 12 miles 
above Vicksburg. Not far from its mouth it unites with False River, 
that branch of the Mississippi which leaves the great river south of 
the Fourth Chickasaw Bluff, and traverses the swampy region. The 
Bayou Pierre is another of the affluents of the Mississippi which 
belong to this state. The Pearl River rises near the centre of the 
state, and runs first south-west, and afterwards south-south-east for 
about 250 miles. It falls by several branches into the Rigolets, or 
straits which unite Lake Pontchartrain with Lake Borgne. It is 
pete for boats for nearly 150 miles, but its entrance does not 

vessels which draw more than 5 feet: below 31° N. lat., the 
Pearl River divides this state from Louisiana. The Pascagoula, 
‘which waters the south-eastern part of the state, is formed by the 
junction of the Chickasawha and the Leaf rivers, and flows south by 
east for 60 miles into Pascagoula Sound, opposite Cuerno or Horn 
Island. Near its outlet it is joined by a considerable tributary, the 
Dog River, which runs parallel to it. The Pascagoula is navigable 
by vessels drawing 6 feet of water to a distance of 50 miles from its 
mouth, but the estuary into which it falls only admits vessels drawing 
4 feet of water. In the north-eastern districts are a part of the 
Tombigbee [AtaBama] and the Tennessee rivers. [TENNESSEE.] 

Mississippi is tolerably well provided with carriage roads ; but is 
behind most of the states in respect to railways. At the present time 
the completed lines in the state do not amount to 100 miles in length. 
The chief completed line is one from Vicksburg past the capital to 
Brandon, 60 miles, with ashort branch to Raymond. There are other 
lines proj and in progress, which will ultimately traverse the 
state north, south, east, and west, and place it in connection with the 
railways and ports of the neighbouring states; but the only portion 
in actual operation is the West Feliciana, which unites the south- 
western angle of Mississippi with Louisiana. 

Geology, &c—With the exception of a small space in its north- 
eastern corner, the state belongs entirely to the Cretaceous and Ter- 
oy ty mame The banks of the Mississippi are throughout formed 
of more recent tertiary deposits, consisting of sandy and clayey 
strata, containing enormous quantities of various fresh-water shells, 
and rising at times into cliffs, or bluffs, 100 and 200 feet high. These 
strata are celebrated also for the numerous bones of the mastodon, 
megatherium, elephant, and other gigantic fossil animals, which are 
found in them. On the east these later deposits are throughout the 
state bounded by a band of earlier tertiary strata, chiefly greensands and 
marls of the eocene period, which enlarges as it proceeds southward, 
the southern portion of the state being wholly occupied by it. This 
again is bounded on the north-east by the greensands and chalky 
marls of the Cretaceous system, which occupy almost the whole of 
the remainder of the state, except, as above-mentioned, on the north- 
eastern boundary, where occur small portions of the: Devonian and 
Carboniferous basins of Tennessee. 

Climate, Soil, Productions.—Along the southern coast the winters 
are mild, frost being of rare occurrence, and owing to the prevalence 
of the sea breeze from the Gulf of Mexico, the heat of the summer is 
less ive than in many of the states farther north. The Bluff 

jon along the Mississippi River differs considerably in climate. 

summer is in te very hot and the heat oppressive, whilst 
the winters are colder than might be expected. Every year the ther- 
mometer sinks to about 25°, and occasionally so low as 18°; and 
Fises to 94° Fabr., and occasionally much higher. Northof 31° N. lat. 
the climate is less mild, and the sugar-cane is no longer cultivable. 


As will be readily understood from our notice of the surface and 
geology of the state, there is an extensive prevalence of sandy and 
dry marly soil inthe upper parts of the state. The valleys or bottoms 
however, even in these parts, have generally a deep rich soil, though 
they suffer from the vast quantities of sand brought down from the 
uplands during floods. The banks of the Mississippi and the south- 
ern bottoms are very rich, and the extensive swamps are remarkably 
fertile. Cotton is the staple product; the quantity annually raised 
being about equal to that of Georgia, and only exceeded by that of 
Alabama. Maize is also grown in very large quantities: oats, rye, 
and wheat are cultivated, but to a much less extent, especially the 
two last, Rice is cultivated somewhat largely in some of the swampy 
districts, Tobacco is grown, but now only to a comparatively small 
extent. The culture of the sugar-cane has been revived within the 
last ten or twelve years, and sugar again figures among the more 
important products of the state. The principal vegetable is the 
sweet-potato; but the common potato, peas, and beans, and most 
of the vegetables of Europe are also grown. The fruit of both the 
south and north of Europe ripen here. Plums, peaches, and figs are 
abundant ; oranges ripen only in the southern districts. 

bie 8 pas especiully in the Tombigbee district, form an excellent 
pastoral country. Cattle are very numerous, though generally of a 
small size. The horses are also of asmall breed, Sheep are much 
more numerous than formerly, and wool is becoming an important 
article of commerce. Swine are raised in great numbers. Wild 
animals, such as pumas, wolves, bears, and wild cats still abound. 
Alligators occur in the Mississippi as far north as the mouth of the 
Arkansas River, and in some of the smaller rivers. Most of the 
rivers abound in edible fish. Parroquets are seen as far north as 
Natchez; wild turkeys and pigeons abound. 

Mississippi is essentially an agricultural state, and the manufactures 
are confined to the requirements of an agricultural state. Grist- and 
saw-mills, tanneries, &c,, are numerous. The state has no direct 
foreign commerce. Its products are carried by river to New Orleans 
and Mobile for exportation to foreign countries, and its imports are 
received through the same channels. The shipping employed in this 
river-trade mostly belongs to Alabama and Louisiana, the entire tonnage 
belonging to Mississippi not exceeding 2000 tons. 

Diwisions, Towns, &c.—Mississippi is divided into 59 counties—36 
in Southern and 23 in Northern Mississippi. Jackson is the capital, 
but Natchez is much the largest and most populous town in the state: 
indeéd all the others are comparatively small places. j 

Jackson, the capital, on the right bank of the Pearl River, 32° 23’ 
N. lat., 90° 8’ W. long., 1035 miles S.W. from Washington : population, 
1881, The town is regularly laid out, contains a handsome state- 
house, governor's house, and other state buildings, churches, &c. ; but 
is a place of little trade. 

Natchez, on the Mississippi, 87 miles S.W. from Jackson, popula- 
tion 5239, is the chief port and trading depét in the state. The- 
commercial part of the city is built on the margin of the river, but 
the remaining and larger portion occupies the summits of the bluffs, 
about half a mile from its bank. The upper part of the city has 
broad streets, and some well-built houses. It contains a court-house, 
jail, churches, &c. The manufacture of oil from cotton seeds is 
carried on. Cotton is forwarded from this port in very large 
quantities, ‘ 

Vicksburg, on the Mississippi, 41 miles W. by N. from Jackson, 

opulation 3678, is the next most important port in the state. Like 
Natches the commercial part of the city is built close to the river, and 
the other part on the bluffs above it. There is an excellent harbour 
for steam-boats with a good pier; and the Vicksburg, Jackson, and 
Brandon railway affords considerable facilities for the transit of goods 
from the interior. Very large quantities of cotton are sent from Vicks- 
burg to New Orleans. Grand Gulf, 55 miles W.S.W. from Jackson, 
population 613, is the only other port-town on the Mississippi belonging 
to this state, 

The only other places which call for mention are—Colwmbus, on the 
left bank and at the head of steam-boat navigation on the Tombigbee, 
population 2611, the largest town in Northern Mississippi, pee tev 
centre of a good cotton district; Port Gibson, population 1037, a place 
of some trade on the Bayou Pierre, 52 miles W.S.W. from Jackson ; 
and Woodville, the capital of Wilkinson county, 105 miles 8.W. by 8S. 
from Jackson : population, about 900. 

History and Constitution.—Mississippi was discovered in 1542 by 
De Soto; but the first settlements were formed in the neighbourhood 
of Natchez by some Frenchmen about 1700, but they did not thrive. 
When the country was ceded to the British in 1763, some respectable 
settlements were founded. In 1800 all that is now comprised in 
Mississippi and Alabama was formed into a territory by the name of 
Mississippi Territory. In 1817 this territory was divided into two 
portions :—the western was admitted as a member of the Union, and 
the present constitution was formed. The legislative body consists 
of a Senate consisting of 32 members, elected for four years; and a 
House of Representatives, consisting of not less than 36 nor more than 
100 (at present 92) members, elected for two years. The right of 
voting is vested in every free white male citizen of the United 
States 21 years of age. The revenue for 1851 was 221,200 dollars ; 
the expenditure for the same period 223,637 dollars. The acknowledged 
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debt of the state (Mississippi being one of the repudiating states) is 
7,271,707 dollars, 

MISSOLONGHI. ery 

MISSOURI, one of the Uni States of North America, lies 
between 36° 30’ and 40° 30’ N. lat, 88° 55’ and 95° 38’ W. long. It 
is bounded E, by the states of Kentucky and Illinois, from which it is 
divided by the Mississippi River ; N. by Iowa; W. by the Nebraska 
and Indian territories; and S. by the state of Arkansas, The area is 
65,037 square miles, or nearly 7000 square miles larger than England 
and Wales. The population in 1850 was 682,044, of whom 2618 
were free-coloured ns, and 87,422 slaves; being 10°49 inhabitants 
to a square mile. e federal representative population, according to 
the Census of 1850, was 647,075, in which number three-fifths of the 
slaves are included. This, according to the present ratio of repre- 
sentation, entitles the state to send seven representatives to Congress. 
To the Senate, like each of the other United States, Missouri sends 
two members. 

Surface ; Hydrography ; Communications.—The state is divided by 
the river Missouri into two parts, having marked differences of surface 
and general character. The southern part consists of an undulating 
country rising into mountains as it approaches the Ozark range. That 
portion of the state north of the Missouri is a rolling prairie or level 
country. Looking at these districts more in detail, and beginning with 
the extreme south-east, we find that an extensive bottom-land 
extends along the Mississippi, commencing on the north at Cape 
Girardeau, north of the mouth of the Ohio River, and extending 
southward to that of the Arkansas. It includes many large swamps, 
which are rendered almost impenetrable by a dense growth of trees, 
mostly cypress, The most extensive of these swamps, called the 
Great Swamp, commences a few miles south of Cape Girardeau, and 
passes southward to the mouth of the river St. Francis, penetrating 
far into the state of Arkansas, Of this swamp above 100 miles 
belong to Missouri. Within the bottom are numerous lakes, lagunes, 
and marshes; but it contains also many isolated tracts of considerable 
extent, which are elevated above the range of the highest floods. The 
bottom, almost throughout its whole extent, supports a dense and 
heavy growth of timber of excellent quality, but little use is made of 
it. Since the earthquakes of 1811-12 this tract has been inundated 
and uncultivated ; but it is capable of being reclaimed, and has a very 
fertile soil. 

The high grounds along the Mississippi begin a few miles below 
+ Cape Girardeau, and extend up to the mouth of the Missouri River. 
The highest part lies between St. Genevieve and the mouth of the 
river ec, where the banks of the Mississippi, composed of solid 
masses of limestone, rise in some places 360 feet above the water. 
This undulating country extends westward to the river Gasconade, 
occupying the basin of the Maramec River as far south as the lead- 

ining district. It is diversified with prairies and forests, the lower 
ions heli well wooded, but the high grounds very thinly; scarcely 
a shrub is seen on the natural meadows. This is the most populous 
section of the state. 

Between the rivers Gasconade and Osage, both of which are affluents 
of the Missouri River, a range of low hills approaches the Missouri, 
rising from 150 to 200 feet above the level of its water. They are 
thinly wooded, and constitute the most northern offset of the Ozark 
Mountains, a region of which the undulating country between Cape 
Girardeau and the river Gasconade may be considered as the most 
northern and lowest portion. This elevated tract covers more than 
half of the state south of the Missouri River. The surface is extremely 
broken and mountainous. The hills and mountains, which rise from 
500 to more than 1000 feet above their bases, are exceedingly nume- 
rous, but do not form continuous ranges, being divided into knobs and 
peaks with rounded summits, and presenting perpendicular cliffs and 
abrupt precipices of sandstone, They are covered with a poor soil, 
which is generally shallow, and overgrown almost exclusively with 
pitch-pine, cedar, and bramble. Along the numerous rivers which 
originate in this mountain tract are bottoms of moderate extent and 
tolerable fertility, but they are subject to excessive floods, The 
country west of this mountain region, especially the basin of the 
Osage River, is chiefly a rolling prairie, diversified with forests, which 
however are only of moderate extent, and produce little or nothing 
but stunted timber. North of this region, along both sides of the 
Missouri, extends a rich alluvial bottom, which is probably more 
fertile, and better settled than any other part of Missouri, with the 
exception of the country near the confluence of the Missouri and 
Mississippi; but a largo part of it is still in a natural state, and 
covered with a deep and heavy growth of timber. 

In the country north of the Missouri, which comprehends about 
one-third of the state, the surface is generally cndaleling or level. 
The bottoms along the Missouri and Mississippi are remarkably 
fertile, especially those of the Missouri. The country between these 
two largo rivers is diversified by the broad valleys of rivers and creeks, 
and intervening tracts of undulating upland, which are united with 
the valleys by gentle slopes. The woodlands occur only upon the 
margins of the watercourses, and the uplands are extensive prairies 
completely destitute of a timber gro These prairies occupy at 
least nineteen-twentieths of the whole region, and comprehend some 
of the best land in the state. 
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The Mississippi washes the eastern boundary for 470 miles, 
the Missouri traverses the state from west to east, with a win 
course of above 400 miles, [Mussissirri.] Some of their ‘ 
require notice, White River and Francis River are described 
Arkansas, State of. Maramec River, which enters the Mississippi 
about 20 miles below St. Louis, has a course not exceeding 180 miles ; 
but it is important as flowing from the lead district and affording 
navigable channels to a fertile and pipe: Arig a of coun’ 
boats ascend it for 60 miles, Salt River, w joins the 
about 60 miles above the mouth of the Missouri, runs more than 
miles with rather a gentle course, and fe a tolerably fertile 
bottom. Cuivre, or Copper River, joins the Mi ppi about 40 miles 
above the Missouri. Of the rivers which join the Missouri, the 
Gasconade and Osage are the principal. The Gasconade is rather 
small, and runs about 120 miles; but derives importance from the 
supplies of timber and planks it furnishes to the country below. 
Osage rises in the plains between the Arkansas and Kansas ri 
flows in a general direction east-north-east about 400 miles, joini 
the Missouri near the centre of the state. About the head-waters 
some of the best cotton land in the state; and on its northern ban! 
isa tolerably wide bottom with an alluvial soil of considerable A 
It is 375 yards wide at its mouth, and navigable by steam-boats of 
light draught for 200 miles. The Grand Chariton and Nodaway Bend 
are affluents of the upper course of the Missouri; all of them are 
navigable for some distance. 4 
Missouri is very badly provided with means of internal comm 
tion. Good carriage-roads even are few in number, and not we 
maintaized ; and in railways Missouri is one of the worst fi 
of the United States, The only line in operation is one from | 
Louis to Franklin, a distance of 37 miles; but two or three im at 
trunk lines, with short subsidiary lines, haye been authorised by, 


£ 


E 


rocks on the east is a narrower belt of light yn fase very fossiliferous 
limestones, bearing much resemblance to the : t 
belonging to the Devonian formation. Lower Carboniferous, or moun- 
tain limestone strata, occur along the banks of the Mississippi ax 
Missouri throughout the state. Upper Carboniferous strata, or coal- 
measures, forming a portion of the great coal basin of Illinois, 
Michigan, and , occupy ay ES part of the northern half 
Missouri. In the south-eastern corner of th 
ceous rocks; and recent deposits occur along the Mississippi from 
about the mouth of the Ohio downwards. . 
Missouri is extremely rich in minerals, The broken and moun- 
tainous country described under Southern Missouri, the igneoss and 
zoic district just noticed, is the great metal region of Missouri: 
it is said to occupy an area of 18,000,000 acres. The most valuable 
of the metals of Missouri ps is iron, which occurs in various 


and 


south and west of this region. ) 
form of pyrites; but oxides and carbonates are also met Tt 
is found in combination with lead, iron, nickel, cobalt, and manganese, 
Zinc, antimony, and tin are also found. . ee 
The coal-measures, as above indicated, occupy a very large area, 
mostly north of the metal region, but intruding into it. The 
chiefly bituminous, but cannel coal is found in a few places, : 
coal-field of Missouri has been as yet but little worked ; but, taken in 
connection with the immense iron-beds just noticed, its value may be 
said to be almost inappreciable, « 
Building stones of various kinds abound. Porphyries and sienites 


well fitted for ornamental and architectural are ] 
in the mountain districts, Marbles of various are plet 
Limestones of excellent texture are quarried in many places. Sand- 


stones are very common, but generally of a coarse and friable kind, 
Sands of excellent qualities for glass-making ; kaolin or porcelain clay ; 
pipe-clay ; clays suitable for earthenware and 3 and brick-earth 
are abundant, Gypsum is found in some places, Saltpetre occurs 
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im caverns near the Maramec, Gasconade, and one or two other rivers 
in vast quantities. d 

* Climate, Soil, and Productions.—The climate of Missouri is cold 
and very variable. The winters are severe and long. The Mississippi 
can in some years be crossed on the ice at St. Louis, and sometimes 
it is frozen for two months and more, The summers are often hot, 
but sudden and frequent changes of temperature occur during the 
north-western winds, whose chilling blasts are experienced over all 
the countries west of the Alleghany Mountains, but in this state are 
felt in all their force. They are however dry and bracing. , 

The soil in most of the uplands is palin” f by the disintegration of 
sandstones and limestones; and the richer bottom lands suffer from 
the sand washed down by the floods. A good deal of the sandy land 
is mainly adapted for the growth of the hm ts pine, of which it 
supports a vast quantity of great value for lumber. The arenaceous 
soils in the rolling prairies of the north are often very fertile ; and so 
are the soils formed from the decomposition of the carboniferous 
limestones, especially in the vicinity of streams. In the southern 
posi Mon the river bottoms where clay abounds, an excellent 
80. 


rchard products generally are raised 
the ordinary vegetables likewise flourish. 


Some wine, and a considerable 


bein; 
large quantity of bees’-wax and honey is annually obtained. Wild 
animals still abound. Buffaloes, elk, and deer are met with in large 
herds on the prairies east and west of the Ozark Mountains, The 
animals which are killed for their skins only are beavers, otters, 
bears, foxes, cats, racoons, martens, and lynxes: but the fur trade 
has decreased of late years, 

* The manufactures of Missouri are at present very limited. There 
are only three or four cotton- and woollen-factories, and those not on 
a large scale in the state. Iron-works are increasing in number and 
importance, Grist- and saw-mills, tanneries, and the establishments 
connected with an agricultural and pastoral country are numerous. 
Miatag eapabillion of the sialo are oaly beginning to be developed, 

capabilities e state are only beginning to veloped ; 
and their progress will probably for some time be slow. 

. Commerce is almost limited to the export of maize, tobacco, and 
live stock, with hemp and flax in a moderate quantity; and lead and 
Furs still form an article of export. The im chiefly 
consist of manufactured goods, with some colonial 8 and wine. 
In 1852 they amounted in value to 914,826 dollars. The shipping 
owned in the coy posit to about ae tons, all eet tg the 
river trade, and nearly ropell steam. ip-building is 
carried on to a small extent. ‘ 

ivis Towns, 4&c.— Missouri is divided into 100 counties. 
Jefferson is the capital of the state; but St. Louis is the com- 
mercial centre, and by far the most populous city in the state. 
Few other towns are of much extent; the following are the more 
im, AP od Ta copieal that of ore a if . ‘ 

‘efferson City, the capital, is built on elevated ground on the right 
jm the Missouri, 137 miles from its mouth, in 38° 36’ N. lat., 
92° 8’ W. long., 980 miles W. from Washington : population about 
2500. Some of the state buildings are handsome, and the little city 
has a appearance. It is a place of inconsiderable trade. 

St. is, a city, port of entry, and the commercial and manufac- 
turing centre of uri, stands on the Mississippi, 20 miles below 
the mouth of the Missouri, and 157 miles W. from Jefferson. The 
rise of this city in nm has been remarkably rapid. It contained 
only 1600 inhabitants in 1810; 16,469 in 1840; and 77,860, of whom 
40,114 were natives of f countries, in 1850, when it had risen to 
be the eighth city in the Union in nee © Eres By a state 
census, taken in 1852, the ty em was found to be 94,819. It is 
| hed peorbiy ante issippi after New Orleans, and the 

depot of the Upper Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio rivers 

with their tributaries, As a manufacturing town it possesses extra- 
8, lying as it does in close contiguity to unbounded 

eval and iron, and of scarcely inferior supplies of lead, 
copper, and other metals. The city, which stretches for two miles 


along the Mississippi, reaches back nearly three miles, and is built on 
uneven ground, rising in terraces from the river. In the older part 
the streets are narrow ; but in the newer portion they are wide, regu- 
larly laid out, and lined with numerous handsome public, commercial, 
and private edifices, Besides the county buildings, court-house, jails, 
market-houses, &c., there are a large and costly Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral, and fifty other churches; numerous academies and schools; 
literary institutions ; hospitals, orphan asylums, and other charitable 
institutions; a United States arsenal, barracks, land-office, &c.; several 
very large commercial and trading establishments; and numerous 
hotels on a scale of great magnificence. The St. Louis University, 
which in 1854 had 10 professors, 225 students, a library of 15,000 
volumes, a museum, &c., is situated about 3 miles from the city. 
Twenty-four daily and weekly newspapers, of which three are in 
German, are published in the city. Iron-foundries, machine, tool, and 
agricultural implement factories, ship-yards, glass-works, cigar and 
tobacco factories, distilleries, and numerous other large manufacturing 
establishments are carried on, The amount of tonnage which entered 
in 1852 was 681,252 tons; the value of ge imported was 954,946 
dollars. St, Louis is the starting point for the extensive system of 
railways projected and commenced in the state. 

Boonville, on the right bank of the Missouri, 52 miles N.W. from 
Jefferson, population 2326, is a regular station for steam-boats, and a 
place of considerable business. J/annibal, on the Mississippi, 90 miles 
N.E. from Jefferson, population 2557, is one of the chief of the rising 


ies, | commercial towns of the state. Herculaneum, on the Mississippi, 102 


miles E. by 8. from Jefferson, population about 600, is the chief port- 
town of the lead-mining district. Several lead- and shot-factories are 
in the vicinity. Independence, about 4 miles 8. from the Missouri 
River, and 129 miles W. by N. from Jefferson, —— about 1000, 
is noteworthy as a great station for the overland emigration to the 
Pacific, and consequently a place of considerable local consequence. 
Potosi, the capital of Washington county, 80 miles 8.E. from Jefferson, 
population about 1000, is the chief town of the lead- and iron-mining 
district, though at present an inconsiderable place. Saint Charles, on 
the left bank of the Missouri, 87 miles N. by E. from Jefferson city, 


and | population about 2000, lies on the line of route from St. Louis to the 


northern part of the state, and is a tr of much business, It con- 
tains several churches, academies, and schools, a convent, St. Charles's 
Methodist College, and numerous mills and factories. 

, &c.—The constitution is framed on that adopted on the 


ry | admission of the state into the Union. By it the right of voting is 


vested in every free white male citizen of the United States 21 years 
of age. No law can be passed for the emancipation of slaves without 
the consent of their owners; or to prevent the importation of slaves 
with their owners, or otherwise than as merchandise.. Free negroes 
and mulattoes are not to be permitted to come into the state. The 
legislature, styled the General Assembly, consists of a Senate of not 
less than 14 nor more than 33 (at present 18) members, elected forfour . 
years ; and a House of Representatives, consisting of not more than 
100 (at present 49) members, elected for two years. ' The governor is 
elected for four years, The annual revenue of the state is about 
325,000 dollars; the ordinary expenditure is under 200,000 dollars ; 
but the legislature of 1852-3 authorised an extraordinary expenditure 
of 107,000 dollars. The state debt is 802,000 dollars, 

History.—Although this country for more than a century had been 
visited by the French from Canada, no settlement was formed before 
1763. In that year St. Genevieve was founded, and in 1764 St. Louis. 
But these and a few other places remained in a backward state up to 
1803, when the United States got possession of the country, which 
was then comprehended in Lovisiana. The following year the state 
now called Louisiana was separated from it, and the present state 
became the territory of Missouri. In 1821 it was admitted into the 
Union, as an independent state. 

(Statistical Gazetteer of the United States ; Warden, Account of the 
United States ; James, Account of an Expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, performed by Major Long; Pike, Exploratory Travels through 
the Western Territory of North America ; Lewis and Clarke, Travels to 
the Source of the Missouri; Marcou, Geological Map of the United 


States.) 
MISTLEY. [Essex.] 
MITAU, or MITTAU, [Covrtanp.] 


MITCHAM. [Surrey.] 

MITCHELDEAN, [GtovcesrersHiee.] 

MITCHELDEVER. [Hamesutre.] 

MITCHELSTOWN, county of Cork, Ireland, a market- and post- 
town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is pleasantly situated near 
the river Funcheon on a small tributary, in 52° 17’ N. lat., 8° 17’ 
W. long., 30 miles N.N.E. from Cork, 129 miles 8.W. by 8. from 
Dublin, The population in 1851 was 3091. Mitchelstown Poor-Law 
Union comprises 18 electoral divisions, with an area of 86,957 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 27,269. The town consists of an exten- 
sive square, containing some well-built houses, and of two gor 83 
streets with several smaller streets intersecting these at right angles. 
It contains the parish church—a handsome building, enlarged in 1830, 
a spacious Roman Catholic chapel, a National school, and a town library. 
There are also a cotrt-house, fever hospital, dispensary, bridewell, 
and Union workhouse, Mitchelstown College, a group of neat buildings 
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with a chapel attached, was founded by the Earl of Kingstown for 
the support of 12 males and 16 females of his decayed Protestant 
tenantry. Each receives 40/. a year, besides a house and garden. On 
one side of the square is the gateway to the extensive demesne of 
Mitchelstown, the seat of the Earl of Kingstown, proprietor of the 
town. The mansion with its towers and battlements forms a striking 
object. It was erected in 1823 and is the ,and finest of the 
modern castles in Ireland. Petty sessions are held monthly. Fairs 
are held January 10, March 25, May 23, July 30, November 12, and 
December 2. 

Mitchelstown and Kingstown caves are two series of beautiful 
stalactite caverns under small limestone hills about 8 miles from 


Mitchelstown on the Dublin road. One series discovered in 1833, is. 


870 feet in extreme length by 572 feet in breadth. 

MITFORD, a hundred in Norfolk, which, with the adjoining hun- 
dred of Launditch, has been constituted a Poor-Law Union. Launditch 
hundred is bounded N. by the hundred of Gallow, E. by the hundred 
of Eynsford, W. by the hundred of Freebridge Lynn, and 8.W. by 
South Greenhoe hundred. Mitford hundred is bounded W. and 8. 
by Forehoe hundred, S.E. by the hundred of Wayland, and N.E. by 
that of Launditch. The two hundreds include 53 parishes, with an 
area of 90,213 acres, and a population in 1851 of 25,701. Mitford and 
Launditch Poor-Law Union comprises 60 parishes and townships, 
with an area of 102,352 acres, and a population in 1851 of 29,383. 

MITWEYDA. [Leztezio, Circle of.] 

MITYLENE. [Lesxos.} 

MOAB. [Patestive.] 

MOBILE, [Atasama.] 

MOCHA. [Anasra.] 

MODBURY. ([Dervonsurre.] 

MO’DENA, DUCHY OF, a state of North Ly neg north 
and south of the central ridge of the Apennines, is bounded N. by the 
Po and a part of the duchy of Mantova, which lies on the south bank 
of the Po; W. by the duchy of Parma; 8. by Tuscany; and E. by 
the Papal States. This, which is the duchy of Modena proper, must 
be distinguished from the states belonging to the Duke of Modena, 
which include several districts and principalities south of the Apen- 
nines, and extending to the coast of the Mediterranean, namely, 
Garfagnana Estenze, Lunigiana Estense, and the duchy of Massa and 
Carrara. 

The territories of the Duke of Modena comprise seven provinces, 
which, with their respective areas and populations, are as follows :— 


Provinces. Area in Square Miles. | Population in 1850, 
Modena « ee | 612 204,491 
Masset As 5) ees) ere] 732 161,646 
Guastalla 2 ¥i 6! &< » 122 50,859 
Frignano . . whe Ml 406 57,450 
Garfagnana . . ae) 209 37,897 
Massa-Carrara . \ | 245 56,867 | 
Lanigiana ° . A 17,248 
Total . 2,926 586,458 
LInnigiana is of the valley of the Magra, which was called in 
the middle unigiana, from the ancient town of Jena, an Etrurian 
city on the ‘left bank and near the mouth of the Magra, which con- 


tinued to exist throughout the empire, and was famous for its quarries 
Normans plundered it in 857, In the time 
of Dante, who calls it Luni, it fallen into se decay. The 
ruins that still remain on the site are of Roman buildings. The port 
of Luna was still more celebrated than the town; it is now called the 
Bay of Spezia. The Gulf of Spezia is about 7 miles in depth and 
3 miles in width ; it contains several minor ports, among which Porto 
Venere and Lerici are respectively the ancient Portus Veneris and 
Portus Ericis. The gulf however belongs to Sardinia. The bishops 
of Luna had feudal jurisdiction over part of this mountainous and 
sequestered ion, and the marquises Malaspina over the other. It 
is now divided between the states of Modena, Sardinia, and Tuscany. 
The part belonging to Modena, called Lunigiana Estense, consists of 
10 communes. Fosdinovo, a small place’near the Magra, is its capital. 
Mane} and Massa are noticed in separate articles, (Carrara; 
Massa. 

A large portion of the territory belonging to the Duke of Modena 
is covered by the chain of the Apennines and its offsets, which slope 
gradually towards the north; about one-third of it forms part of the 
great plain of Lombardy, and is very fertile; and a small strip extends 
along the shores of the Mediterranean. Of the mountainous 
some valleys are tolerably fertile, but the greater part is either rocky 
or covered with oak- and chestnut-trees. The highest summits of 
the Apennines are—Monte Cimone (7000 feet) and Camporaghena 
(6500 feet). The snow generally leaves these summits in the month 
of April. The principal rivers of the Modenese territory, which have 
their qq —_ ig, oe and — sued the Po, are :—1, The 
Secchia, whi ines o poraghena, and flowin 
Geimeah the whole length of ths pevvicce of Modems, pasoen sear Ms 
capital, receives many affluents, supplies numerous canals for irri- 


of white marble. 


gation, and, after a winding course of nearly 100 miles, enters the 
within the borders of Mantua. Se ee ee ee 
Mount Cimone, and ina direction to the Secchia, 
waters the eastern part of a : 


gable for boats from the neighbourhood of Modena to the Po, 3. 
The Crostolo rises in one of the lower ridges of the 
near i 

he Tassoni Canal, which communicates with the Crostolo, is about 
14 miles long. In the plain of Modena, Artesian wells have been in 
use from time immemorial; many of them are of very considerable 
depth, and the supply of water is abundant. South of the A) 
the Magra, which rises in the Apennines north of Pon’ 
the Modenese territory of Lunigiana, and enters the sea west of 
Carrara. Two smaller streams, the Avenza and the i 
the territory of Massa and Carrara. The Serchio is 
Garfagnana. Two roads cross the central Apennines, and 
communication between the northern and southern divisions of the 


Modenese states; one road leads from Reggio to Fivizzano and Aulla — 


in the valley of the Magra; another from Modena to Castelnuovo 
in Garfagnana, and from thence to Massa. A railway has been 
pecdovien from Bologna to Piacenza, through Modena, » and 

‘arma, with a branch from Reggio to Mantua, is already 


which 

oon eee by Moaome gaps : 
e chief products of the country are wheat, maize, rice, pulse, 
hemp, oil, wine, silk, and fruits. Polenta, or pudding of Indian corn, 
flour, beans, and chestnuts in the mountain districts south of the 
Apennines, are the principal articles of food for the peasantry. Horned 
cattle and swine are exported in considerable numbers. e other 
articles of exportation are fruit, silk, corn, marble, brandy, wine, and 
vinegar. The manufactures of the duchy consist of woollens, silks, 
gauzes, paper, straw-hats, glass, and pottery. There are abundant 

sources of petroleum in several of the duchy, ale, 
The government of Modena is the most absolute in Italy, there 
the 


pal matters, 

has its podesta, or sindaco, and a municipal council. For us 
purposes the Modenese possessions are divided into five bishop 
Carpi, Guastalla, Motei-Ostaere Modena, and Reggio. The military 
force numbers 3500 men, or including three regiments of reserve 14,656 
men, These corps are recruited by voluntary enlistment with 

see There Eid ae ee pu act as a kind of 
guard, one at io and the other at Modena, besides a guardia 
nobile, or body guards, who attend the sovereign and his family, 
There is a military academy at Modena. 

The establishments for public instruction consist of a lyceum at 
Modena ; gy eatind the study of law and medicine at Modena, 
Reggio, and Mirandola; schools of philosophy, at Carpi, Correggio, 
and Castelnuovo, the chief town of a; besides several 
— for boarders kept by the Jesuits and other religious 
orders, 

The principal town is Modena, the Roman Mutina, which is situated 
on the ancient Aimilian road, 59 miles N. by W, from Florence, 21 
miles W. from Bologna, in 44° 37/ N. lat, 10° 67’ E, long., in the 
centre of a wide plain between the Panaro and the Secchia, and has 
about 27,000 inhabitants. The town is well and ly built, and 
has several handsome churches and palaces, Most of the streets have 
arcades on each side. The ducal palace is a wep pan princely 
residence ; it contains a fine gallery of paintings by the great masters, 
and a valuable library of 90,000 printed volumes and 3000 manu- 
scripts, The cathedral, a gothic building of the 11th century, is 
remarkable chiefly for its lofty square marble tower. In this tower is 
kept the Bucket taken from the Bolognese by the Modenese in 1325, 
aud which forms the title of Tassoni’s ‘Secchia Rapita’ (Rape of the 
Bucket), The other remarkable buildings are, the theatre, the college, 
the barracks, the hospital, and the old citadel, which, with its Place 
d’Armes, covers nearly one-third of the site of the city. Modena is 
surrounded by fortifications of no t strength, but forming fine 
walks and affording peculiarly beautiful views of the Apennines, A 
canal uniting the Secchia with the Panaro affords a line of boat navi- 
gation between Modena and the Po, The manufactures comprise 
broadcloth, sail-cloth, silks, hats, leather, and glass, } 

Reggio, the ea pe Lepidi of the Romans, a walled town in the 
midst of a fine and fertile plain, 15 miles W. from Modena, is well- 
built; it has a fine cathedral, several handsome churches, a lyceum, a 
theatre, an old castle, in which Ariosto was born, some manufactories 
of linen and silks, and nearly 20,000 inhabitants. There is a public 
library of 30,000 volumes and a museum in the town. | the 
industrial products are silks, canvass, articles of horn, wood, and ivory. 
The trade of Reggio in agricultural produce and cattle is con- 
siderable. A fair is held during the whole month of May. Miran 


dola, an old looking walled town, ina low unbealthy flat in which 
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rice is grown, has several churches, and about 4600 inhabitants. 'inale, 
near the borders of Ferrara, has 6000 inhabitants. Correggio, the 
birthplace of the great painter Antonio Allegri: population, 3500. 
Concordia, a walled town on the right bank of the Secebia, has 3500 
inhabitants. Carpi, on the high road from Modena to Mantua, has 
5000 inhabitants, a magnificent cathedral, an old castle, and some silk 


The terri of the Guastalla originally bel to the dukes of 
Mantua. On the death of the last duke in 1746 it came into the hands 
of the emperor who gave it to the Duke of Parmain 1748. Napoleon I. 


gave it to his sister Pauline, and subsequently incorporated it with 
so-called kingdom of Italy. On the downfal of Napoleon in 1815 
Guastalla was annexed to Parma, and given together with this duchy 
to the ex-empress Maria Louisa. The ex-empress died in 1847, when 
the duchy of Guastalla with certain districts on the right bank of the 
Enza, came into the possession of the Duke of Modena by virtue of a 
convention with the Duke of Parma, who received certain other terri- 
tories in exchange. The city of Guastalla, an episcopal and walled 
town, is situated near the right bank of the Po, in 44° 54’ 57" N. lat., 
10° 39’ 54" E. long., 16 miles N. from io, and has about 10,000 
inhabitants. The town is well-built ; it a citadel, a cathedral, a 
public library of 12,000 volumes, and several churches. The chief 
manufactures are silk and flannel. The French defeated the 
Imperialists under the walls of Guastalla in 1734. The Austrian general 
Brown took the city from the Spaniards in 1746. 

In consequence of a revolt of his subjects (March 23, 1848) the Duke 

of Modena withdrew from his states. A provisional government was 

, and a Sardinian force calling itself a ‘liberating army’ occu- 

the country, for the purpose of annexing it to Piedmont. After 

capitulation of Milan to the Austrians [Mman], the Sardinians 

evacuated the Modenese territories. An Austrian force then entered 
and restored the duke to his states, 

MODLING. [Ens. 3 

MERIS, ‘ Eoyrt.]} 

MGESIA, the name of a province of the Roman empire, extending 
north of the range of Mount Hemus, the modern Balkan, as far as 
the Danube, and eastward to the Euxine, and corresponding to the 
present provinces of Servia and B ia. Its boundaries to the west 
were the rivers Drinus and Savus, which divided it from Pannonia 
and [llyricum. Strabo (vii. 295) says that the old inhabitants of the 
country were called Mysi, and were a tribe of Thracians, and that 
they were the ancestors of the Mysi of Asia Minor. The Romans 
firat invaded the country under Augustus (Dion, cap. 51), and it was 
afterwards made into a Roman province, and divided into Masia 
Superior, to the west, between the Drinus and the CEscus, or modern 
Isker, and Mcesia Inferior, extending from the (iscus to the Euxine. 
Being a frontier province of the empire, it was strengthened by a 
line of stations and fortresses along the south bavk of the Danube, 
of which the most im t were Axiopolis (Rassova), Durostorum, 
Nicopolis ad Istrum, Viminiacum, and Singidunum. In the interior 
of the country were the towns of Naissus (the modern Nissa), Sardica, 
and Marcianopolis; and on the coast of the Euxine, Odessus, or 

near the modern Varna, Dionysopolis, and Tomi, the place 
of Ovid’s exile and death. A Roman wall was built from the Danube 
to the Euxine, from Axiopolis to Tomi, as a security against the 
incursions of the Scythians and Sarmatians, who inhabited the delta 
of the Danube. 

The conquest of Dacia by Trajan removed the frontiers of the 
empire farther north, beyond Mesia; but after the loss of that 
province, about a.p. 250, Mosia became again a border province, and, 
as such, exposed to the irruption of the Goths, who, after several 
attempts, crossed the Danube and occupied Mopsia in the reign of the 
greene Valens. The Mceso-Goths, for whom Ulphilas translated the 

iptures, were a branch of Goths settled in Masia. Some centuries 
later the B and Slavonians occupied the country of Mosia, 
- aman the kingdoms of Bulgaria and Servia. 


in most of the adjoining provinces; the soil is es fertile. The 
pal river overnment on the 
north-eastern boun and runs west as far as whence it flows 
south to its junction with the Beresina; from this point it forms 
the south-western boundary of the government. Of the feeders of 
the Dnieper the principal are, on the left bank, the Swinaja, the 
Bolotimka, and the Sodscha; on the right the Druez. Most of the 
lakes are in the north-west part. 
___ The climate is drier and milder than in Vitepsk; and apples and 
| pears, which there thrive only in sheltered spots, succeed here without 


The chief occupations of the inhabitants are agriculture and the 
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breeding of cattle. The soil is equally favourable to both, and if the 
higher lands produce the finest corn, the low grounds on the banks 
of the rivers have the most nutritious pastures; but both these 
branches of rural economy are in a very backward slate. About 
4,000,000 chetwerts of corn are grown annually, a quantity which 
allows of a large surplus for exportation. Rye, barley, oats, some 
wheat, and buckwheat in the most sandy soils are the chief bread- 
stuffs grown. Hemp and flax are staple articles and cultivated 
for exportation. Peas and beans are cultivated almost exclusively on 
the lands of the nobles. Almost all the landowners have kitchen- 
gardens and orchards; in the latter all kinds of fruit are cultivated, 
chiefly however apples and cherries. Hops and poppies are grown in 
the gardens. The fescue grass (Festuca flwitans, Linn.), here called 
manna, is found in the fields and in some parts is gathered. In the 
forests and low grounds there are prodigious quantities of bilberries. 
The forests are a great source of wealth to the province; in particular 
the banks of the Sodscha and the Druez, and the whole circle of 
Tscherikoy, are covered with the finest firs, which are partly felled 
for the Black Sea fleet, and floated down the Dnieper. The pastures 
are very good. The horses and cattle are of inferior breed. The 
sheep have been improved by crossing the Saxon sheep, Deer and 
other e are rather scarce; hares and feathe game of all 
kinds abound. The fisheries are productive ; the Daieper and Sodscha 
yield annually above 40,000 poods (a pood is 36 lbs,) of sturgeon and 
shad, the whole of which is consumed in the province. The chief 
mineral is bog-iron. The industrial establishments are chiefly tan- 
neries, distilleries, glass and iron-works, and paper-mills. The trade 
consists in the exportation of corn, flour, flax, hemp, linseed, timber, 
cattle, honey, wax, wool, tallow, hides, and-some manufactures. The 
principal trading towns are Mohilev and Mstislawl. The inhabitants 
are for the most part Russniaks or Little Russians, who speak a 
dialect which is a mixture of Polish and Russian. Jews and Gipsies 
are pretty numerous. The religion of the majority of the ivhabit- 
ants is that of the Greek Church. The Greek churches have an arch- 
bishop, to whose diocese Vitepsk also belongs, and who resides at 
Mohilev ; the Roman Catholics are also numerous, and have an arch- 
bishop resident at Mohiley. The Jews have synagogues and schools 
in almost all the towns, and have got into. their hands almost all the 
retail business, the sale of brandy, and some of the trades or 
professions, 

Mohilev, the capital of the province, is a considerable town, situated 
in 53° 50’ N. lat., 30° 25’ E. long., in a pleasant well-cultivated country 
on the left bank of the Dnieper,.and has 21,080 inhabitants. It is 
the residence of the civil and military governors, of a Greek arch- 
bishop, and of the Catholic primate of Russia and Poland. The city 
is surrounded by a decayed rampart, and is divided into four quarters, 
Many of the streets are broad ayd paved, and in the centre of the 
city there is a large square. The public edifices are numerous, and 
some of them rather splendid, as the church of St. Joseph. The 
town has a theological college, a gymnasium, and an infirmary; some: 
manufactories of ironware and leather; and a considerable trade in 
corn with Odessa by the Dnieper. 

The other principal towns are Mstislawl, 5000 inhabitants; Du- 
browna, 4000 inhabitants ; Skiow, a fortified place, 2500 inhabitants; 
and Orscha, 4000 inhabitants. 

MOHILL, Leitrim, Ireland, a market and post-town and the seat of 
a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 53° 56’ N. lat., 7° 50’ W. long,, dis- 
tant 94 miles E. by S. from Carrick-on-Shannon, and 924 miles N.W, 
by W. from Dublin. The population in 1851 was 1223, Mohill Poor- 
Law Union comprises 23 electoral divisions, with an area of 92,956 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 31,724. The parish church stands 
on the site of an abbey said to have been founded in 608. In the 
town are a Roman Catholic chapel, a Methodist chapel, a fever hospital, 
dispensary, and Union workhouse. Petty sessions are held monthly, 
and fairs 15 times a year. About a mile south of the town is Lough 
Rynn, on the shore of which is a lodge of the Earl of Leitrim. 

MOHILLA. [Comoro Isixs.] 

MOIRA. [Down. 

MOISDON. [Lorre-Inrérrevre.] 

MOISSAC, [Tarn-z1-Garonnz.]} 

MOKSOBO. [Brema.] 

MOLA. [Bant, Terra pr.) 

MOLD, the county town of Flintshire, a market-town, and muni- 
cipal and parliamentary borough, in the parish of Mold, is pleasantly 
situated on the right bank of the river Alen, in 53° 10’ N. lat., 3° 7’ 
W. long., 191 miles 8.W. from London, The population of the 
borough of Mold in 1851 was 3432. It contributes to the Flint 
district in returning one member to the Imperial Parliament. The 
living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and diocese of St, Asaph. 

Mold is called in Welsh ‘ Yr Wyddgrug,’ a lofty hill, which desig- 
nation it owes to the Bailey Hill, an eminence partly natural and 
partly artificial, on which formerly stood an ancient castle, In the 
time of William Rufus the castle_was in the possession of the English. 
In 1144 this castle was stormed by the Welsh under their prince, 
Owen pail bvpon and razed. It was afterwards rebuilt, and repeatedly 
taken in the contests between the English and the Welsh. Of the 
castle no part remaius; but the moats which encompassed it may still 


be traced. The town contains some good houses. The — is of 
H 
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the perpendicular style, and is a handsome edifice. It contains some 
monuments, and in the church: is the grave of the painter 
ilson. Methodists, Independents, ists, and other Dissenters 
have places of worship. There are National schools and a savings 
bank. A county hall, in which the assizes are held, has been recently 
erected. A county court is held in the town. A large market-house 
has been lately built ; the market-days are Wednesday and Saturday, 
There are four annual fairs, A branch of the Chester and Holyhead 
railway to Mold, 13 miles long, quits the main line not far from 
Chester. 

MOLDAU. [Avusrria; Bouemta.] 

MOLDA'VIA, one of the two Danubian principalities under the 
sovereignty of Turkey and the protectorate of Russia, is situated 
between 45° 25’ and 48° 13’ N. lat., 25° 10’ and 28° 30’ E. long. It is 
bounded E. by the Russian province of Bessarabia, from which it is 
separated by the river Pruth; S. by the Danube and Wallachia; 
W. by Transylvania; and N. by the Austrian crownlands of Buko- 
wina and Galicia. Its greatest length from south to north, between 
the Prath and the Danube, is about 200 miles; its general breadth 
between the Pruth and the crest of the pF comer! is about 90 miles, 
but to the north of 47° 30’ the width hardly exceeds 50 miles. The 
area is about 17,000 square miles; and the population is stated at 
1,254,447. 

The Danube, which touches only a small part of Moldavia, receives 
within the limits of the principality the rivers Sereth and Pruth. The 
Sereth rises in the Bukowina, to the south-east of Czernowicz, and runs 
first eastward, then to the south, entering Moldavia on the north-west 
in the district of Suchava. Thence the course of the river is towards 
the south, first between ridges of mountains and hills, and then for 
several miles above its mouth in the Danube, through wide marshy 
plains, into which many lateral valleys, some of them of considerable 
extent, open. The Sereth receives the of all the west and 
centre of the principality. Its principal feeders are the Suchava, the 
Moldava (from which the province is named), the Bistritz, the Trotus, 
the Milkov (which flows past Fokshani, and separates Moldavia from 
Wallachia), the Buzeo (which rises in the Buza Pass of the Carpathians, 
and flows entirely within Wallachia, first towards the south-east, then 
to the north-east to its junction with the Sereth), and the Birlat, 
which carries into the Sereth the drainage of a long central valley 
that commences to the west of Jassy. The length of the Sereth is 
about 200 miles. It is navigable for boats. Its valley is the best corn 
district in Moldavia, A long wooded offshoot of the Carpathians, 
called the Stranga Mountains (the ancient Bastarnic Alps), extends all 
through the principality, first south-eastward, and then southward, 
Pearce in the plain above the junction of the Birlat with the 
Sereth, and forming the watershed between the Sereth and the Pruth. 
This latter river forms part of the northern and the whole of the 
eastern boundary of Moldavia; its basin comprises only a narrow 
strip of land in Moldavia south of 47° N. lat., but to the north of that 
parallel, from the neighbourhood of Jassy, the level land and the 
slope of the Carpathians drained by the Pruth is of considerable 
extent. A few miles above its junction with the Danube the Pruth 
sends off an arm into Moldavia which forms the lake Pralitz. Between 

. this lake and the Danube the town of Galacz is situated. The Pruth 
is navigable; its banks are in parts marshy and unhealthy. The 
Danube touches Moldavia only on the southern frontier for about 12 
— between the mouth of the Sereth and the Bessarabian town of 

nm 

The Carpathians extend along the western frontier of Moldavia, 
and separate the principality from Transylvania. These mountains 
send out offeets into the interior of Moldavia, which decline in 
height as they advance to the banks of the Sereth and Pruth, where 
they terminate in hills covered with vineyards, Moldavia is divided 
into Upper Moldavia, or Tzara-de-Suss, which is subdivided into 6 
districts, and Lower Moldavia, or Tzara-de-Shoss, which is subdivided 
int» 7 districts, Each district is governed by an officer called 
Ispravnicks, ‘he districts, with their chief towns and population in 
1550, are given in the following table :— 


Districts. 


Chief Towns, Population in 1850. | 

Neémts e Piatra 90,219 

« | Dorohoi Mihaflin 80,229 
be Suciava Palticeni . ® 71,044 

| Sa Roman | Roman , ‘ 80,677 
| "| Botoshani Botoshani . 146,361 
Jassy Jassy e 128,566 
Bakeou Bakeou 192,244 
Putna Fokshani 124,217 
: | Cocarien Galatz 67,293 

| 3 Tacutsi Tacutsl . 86,505 
3 Vaslui . Vaslui 64,703 
* | Tuwvs Burlatu . 83,674 
| { Palsil . Us 78,722 
| mar Pos 1 1,254,447 


The climate of Moldavia is much colder 


in winter t 
expected in a latitude corresponding with be Tere 


the north of Italy: the 


rivers are frozen, and the ground covered with snow for a 
considerable time. The summers are exceedingly hot. The 
is subject to earthquakes, but they are not riolent. It 
much mineral th, of which however little advantage has been 
taken, in consequence of the long unsettled state of the country. 
There is an abundance of rock-salt in the vicinity of the a 
Mountains; there are also some mineral-springs; asphaltum of two 
kinds, red and black, is found in several parts; a great Loan 
saltpetre is also produced, chiefly in the northern of the p P 
pality, The sand of the river Bistritz contains but not ina 
quantity. The soil is generally exceedingly le, and, nothwith- 
standing a very inferior state of agriculture, produces, every kind of 
grain and vegetable in the greatest abundance. i ght denture of 
horses, cattle, and sheep is fed on the rich meadows which Moldavia 
contains, and the vast forests produce every kind of timber. r 
Jassy, the capital of Moldavia, is situated on the Bachlei, palm 
asmall muddy stream which flows into the Pruth, in 47° 9’ N. lat., 
27° 30’ E. long., and has about 50,000 inhabitants, It is the residence 
of the Hospodar of Moldavia, of the yore authorities of the Led 
cipality, and of a Greek archbishop. The Hospodar’s palace is on an 
eminence on the southern side of the town, and is surrounded by a 
wall. This wall is all that remains of the strong fortifications of the 


with ruins, The principal street, which is very broad, is furnished 
with shops on each side; the other streets are narrow and crooked ; 
most of them are laid with rough planks of oak; in the rainy season 
they are covered with wet mud, and in summer with a thick layer 


are held here. 

Galacz, or Galatz, in 45° 23’ N. lat., 28° 5’ E. long., is situated on 
the left bank of the Danube, about 8 miles E. from the mouth 
Sereth and 10 miles W. from the junction of the Pruth 


since 1834, and steamers ply regularly to Vienna and Constantinople. 
Galatz is for the most part better built than the other towns of 
Moldavia, having numerous houses of stone, several Greek churches, 
a convent, an- hospital, and a large bazaar always well filled with 
merchandise, together with a great number of warehouses for grain 
and other produce; the streets however are narrow and dirty. Vessels 
of 300 tons burden can come close up to the town, There is a large 
export trade in corn and in preserved meats for ships. In 1847 there 
were exported from the ports of Galatz and Ibrail 1,836,647 quarters 
of corn (wheat,, maize, and barley); in 1849, an ordinary year, the 
uantity shipped at the two ports was 1,005,240 imperial Te oe 
Other exports are tallow, timber, wool, hides, and skins. b 
imports are British and Austrian manufactures, colonial produ 
olive-oil, hardware, &c. The population is about 30,000. A Bri 
vice-consul resides at Galatz, and several Greek and British 
mercial houses are established there. 
Fokzan, or Fukshani, is built on the Milkov, in 45° 41’ N. Jat., 27° 10” 
E. long., partly in Moldavia, partly in Wallachia, and has about 25,000 — 
inhabitanta, It was almost destroyed in 1789, during the war between — 
the Russians and the Turks, but has been since rebuilt. It has a 
tolerable trade in hardware. It contains several Greek churches anda 
curious old convent, Fokzany is about 45 miles W. from Galatz, a 
the other towns may be mentioned Bakeou, on the right bank of 
Sereth, about 100 miles N.N.W. from Galatz, and 60 8. W. from Jassy : 
population, 12,000. At Bakeou, Stanislas Leczynski, king of Poland, 
was taken prisoner by Nicholas Mavrocordato, prince of Moldavia. 
Roman, higher up the Sereth, here crossed by a wooden bridge, stands 
in a fine corn country, and has about 8000 inhabitants, } 
A good Macadamised road runs up the valley of the Sereth to the — 
Bukowina, Another road rans from Fokshani up the bare A he 
Birlat to Jassy, whence it runs along the eastern of the t 
Mountains, and joins the former road in the north of Molda he 
There is a road from the valley of the Sereth to Jassy and the no 
east of the principality, which crosses the Strunga Mountains at the — 
town of Turgu-Formos (5000 inhabitants). a 
Among the population of Moldavia are many Wallachians, aoe 
Greeks, Jews, Gipsies, and Hungarians. The mass of the 1 
| fess the religion of the Russo-Greek Church; but the H rod ois 


——- 


of the population is Catholic. The revenue of Moldavia is 
be about 9,370,000 piastres, 
| Moldavia has been subjected to great devastations by the several 
| hordes which invaded the Byzantine empire, and a en 
ite inhabitants, descended from the Roman settlers, retired 
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of the Carpathian Mountains. About the middle of the 18th century 

a colony of the same inhabitants ae 3% the country, under a 

chieftain called Bogdan, whence it is called by the Turks and the 
natives ia, The language of the inhabitants, who call them- 
selves Roomoon, consists of Latin with an admixture of Slavonic. 
Divine service is performed in the Slavonic ene - 

From that time the rulers of Moldavia, called ‘ voyvodes’ (a Sla- 
vonie term which signifies military leader), were often subject to the 
kings of Hungary, but also frequently asserted their indep-ndenee, 
until they submitted to the protection of the Turks in 1536, under 
the vo Roydan. Thesultan granted to Moldavia his protection, 
for which an annual tribute was paid. ‘The voyvodes were to be elected 
by the principal clergy and the boyars, or nobles, and their election 
was to be confirmed by the sultan, who was not to interfere in the local 
administration of the principality, neither were Turks permitted to 
settle there. The voyvodes had the power of life and death over their 
own subjects, and even the right to make peace and war, without being 
accountable to the Sublime Porte. No inhabitant of Moldavia was 
to be summoned by the Turkish government to Constantinople or any 
part of the Turkish dominions on any pretext whatever. 

Moldavia was exposed to several wars which were carried on between 
Turkey and Poland, as the latter country had an old claim on the 
principality, which was finally abandoned by the peace of 1621. 

In 1711 the Turks abolished the privilege of electing the voyvodes, 
and nominated to that dignity the Greek princes of the Fanar (the 
name of the Greek quarter of Constantinople). The princes, called 
also ‘ ” governed with the assistance of a council, composed 
of 12 members appointed by the prince every year, with the exception 
of the metropolitan, whose ecclesiastical dignity entitles him to a per- 
manent seat. The laws were administered according to a code framed 
after that of Justinian. There were a great many offices, several of 
which were copied from those of the Greek empire. The national 
= was composed of about 6000 men, 

The tribute paid to the Porte was not so oppressive as the monopoly 
of trade ; several articles, as wheat, timber, and cattle were exported 
to Constantinople, and bought from the inhabitants at a fixed price, 
which amounted to about one-fourth of the current market-price. As 
the hospodars were obliged to give considerable presents to the Turkish 

_ Officers, and as they also sought to enrich themselves, the country was 
ground down by a most oppressive taxation. 

Peter the Great in 1710 made an unsuccessful campaign, for the 

of gaining possession of Moldavia. Moldavia was occupied 
Byte amin in 1739, but was evacuated by the peace of Belgrare, 


the 10th article of the treaty of Kutchuk Kainarji, in 1774, 
obtained the right to intercede with the Porte in favour of the 
mentioned principalities. The 4th article of the treaty of Jassy, 
9, 1792, confirms all the privileges of the two principalities, 
and exempts the inhabitants from the payment to the Sultan of 
tribute for two years, By the treaty of Bucharest (1812) the eastern 
a ng pe situated on the left bank of the Pruth, was ceded to 
the rights and privileges of the two principalities were con- 

firmed, and a release from tribute again granted for two years. 
» The events of the Greek revolution had a fatal influence on Moldavia, 
was entered by Prince Ipsilanti at the head of a troop of the 
or Greek patriots; he was defeated and obliged to escape 
to the Austrian territory, but the Turkish troops, which occupied both 
the poninelition, committed great excesses, This led to many demands 
on the part of Russia, which were temporarily adjusted by the treaty 
of Akerman in 1826, At the peace of Adrianople in 1829 it was 
stipulated “that the hospodars should, instead of for seven years, as 
had hitherto been the case, be invested with their dignity for life ;” 
that the hospodars should administer the internal government of their 
provinces, with the assistance of their divan, according to their own 
pleasure, but without any infraction of the rights teed to the 
two countries by treaties or hattisherifs (ordinances of the sultan), nor 
shall their administration be disturbed by any command tending to 
the 3 goes of those rights; that the Turks should evacuate all the 
fortifiel points and cities on the left bank of the Danube; that no 
Turks should be permitted to settle in the principalities; that the 
prin ties should be relieved from all. those contributions of corn, 
i cattle, and timber, which they were formerly bound to 
; for the supply of Constantinople and the victualling of the 
4 on the Danube; and that forced service from labourers 
“should be abolished. In order to indemnify the Turks for the renun- 
ciation of those rights, the principalities are bound, independently of 
the annual tribute formerly paid, to pay yearly a pecuniary compen- 
sation, Moreover, upon every fresh nomination of the hospodar, the 
ere where that event occura shall be bound to pay to the 
blime Porte a sum equal to the annual tribute of the province. A 
Russian general, Kisseleff, administered the provinces from 1832 to 
1834, when Michel Sturdza was elected Hospodar of Moldavia. He 
governed tranquilly till April, 1848. At this date the revolutionary 
‘Movement which originated in France reached Jassy, whose inhabitants 
d @ new constitution, The hospodar put down the move- 
‘Ment, but nevertheless resigned his porn, In June 1849 Gregory 
b a native boyard, was elected hospodar, not however for life, 
for a term of seven n years, according to an article of the convention 
Balta Liman, concluded between Russia and Turkey, May 1, 1849. 


At the outbreak of hostilities between Russia and Turkey in 1853 a 
Russian army occupied Moldavia and Wallachia, and advanced to the 
Danube for the purpose of invading Bulgaria and marching upon 
Constantinople. Repulsed from the Danube in Little Wallachia, and 
unable, in consequence of the bravery of the Turks and the vigilance 
of their general, Omer Pasha, to effect a passage of the river from 
Wallachia, they crossed the Danube near Galatz in the spring of 1854, 
and after seizing the fortresses of the Dobrudscha advanced to 
attack Silistria, which they bombarded for forty days. On the arrival 
of French and English troops at Varna for the support of the sultan, 
the Russians, after losing vast numbers of men, raised the siege of 
Silistria, recrossed the Danube, and in the latter end of autumn 
evacuated the principalities, which were immediately occupied by an 
Austrian army. During the Russian occupation the hospodars retired 
from their states, but returned with the Austrians, [Wattacuta.] 

MOLFETTA. [Bant, Terra vr.J 

MOLINA. [Casritua La Nueva.] 

MOLITERNO. ([Basrtrcata.] 

MOLLEN. [Lavensvre.] 

MOLOSSI, a people of ancient Epirus, who occupied the southern 
part of that country along the banks of the river Arachtus, and 
extended to the shores of the Ambracian Gulf. Their principal town 
was Ambracia, [Eprrirvs.] 

MOLSHEIM. [Ruexy, Bas.] 

MOLTON, SOUTH. [Sour Morzoy.] 

MOLUCCAS, or SPICE ISLANDS, a group of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, which extends from the eastern coast of Celebes to the western 
coast of Papua or New Guinea, and includes the islands from which 
spices are obtained, and several others. ‘The principal of them are 
Amboyna, Banda, Ceram, Gilolo, Booro, Waigiou, Zula, Mangola, Ooby, 
Batchian, Several of these islands are noticed in separate articles in 
this work, Amspoyna, Banpa, Booro, Ceram, &c, The present article 
presents a general view of the group. 

Surface, Soil, dc.—Nearly all the Moluccas are mountainous, and 
some of them contain peaks which rise tothe height of 7000 or 8000 feet. 
The rocks of which they are compdsed seem to be mostly of a voleanic 
nature, and there are at least eight volcanoes still in action, These 
volcanoes seem to be the southern extremity of that extensive series 
which commences on the north in the peninsula of Kamtchatka, and 
continues southward through the Kurules, Japan, and the Philippines, 
inclosing the eastern shores of Asia, as it were, with a yulcanic barrier. 
On the other hand, it may be said that the most southern of these 
volcanoes constitute the eastern extremity of another volcanic barrier, 
which skirts Eastern Asia on the south, and proceeds from the 
Moluccas westward through the Lesser Sunda Islands and Java, where 
it terminates, Like other volcanic countries, the surface of all these 
islands is very rugged and broken, but their lower parts possess a 
| nas degree of fertility; and the coast, which in many parts rises 

m the water’s edge to a considerable elevation with a very steep 
acclivity, contains a great number of harbours for every kind of vessels. . 
Except where the declivity is too steep, the mountains are covered 
with forests, containing a great variety of trees, valuable as timber or 
for cabinet-work. 

Climate.—As none of these islands is more than 9 degrees from the 
equator, the climate is hot all the year round, but the heat is not 
excessive, on account of their comparatively small size and the uninter- 
rupted continuance of the monsoons for at least ten months of the 
year. The seasons are dependent on these periodical winds. The 
rainy season begins in October or November, with the north-westerly 
monsoon ; for while the north-east monsoon and fair weather’ prevail 
in the Chinese Sea and in the sea between Sumatra and the eastern 
coasts of Africa, the wind blows from north-west and west in the seas 
surrounding the Moluccas. During this wind the rains fall in torrents, 
but seldom continue above two or three hours at atime, The rainy 
season is also the hot season, and the mid-day heat during that 
time varies between 89° and 95°; the extremes are 77° and 100°, 
or somewhat more, The rains cease in the end of April or in May, 
when the wind settles in the south-east, and the weather becomes more. 
temperate, Rains however occur from time to time, and the atmos- 
phere contains considerable moisture. The mid-day heat is a few 
degrees lower than it is during the rains, and the difference between 
it and the temperature of the cool nights is greater, but hardly 
exceeds 12 degrees, 

Productions.—The agricultural productions do not differ from those 
of Java, with the exception of rice, which is not cultivated, but im- 
ported, though not in great quantities. The common food of the 
people is derived from the sago-palm, which grows wild in the forests 
and also in plantations. Fish, wild deer, and hogs are also articles of 
food. The productions raised for exportation to Europe are cloves 
and nutmegs; edible birds’-nests, sea-slugs (trepang), and shark-fins 
are sent to China. A small quantity of gold is also exported, as well 
as birds of paradise, which visit these islands from New Guinea and 
the Arroo Islands, where they breed. The fertility of the soil and the 
climate favours the growth of all tropical products; turtle-shells, 
mother-of-pearl, honey, bees’-wax, ambergris, sandal-wood, and various 
kinds of beautiful wood for cabinet furniture are to be had, but the 


jealous spirit of the Dutch has hitherto excluded all European 


vessels but their own from the islands, and consequently the articles 
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named and many others are neglected, When the English were in 
sepa of the Moluceas, they obtained from them cordage, cables, 
timber, 

Inhabitants,—These islands are inhabited by two races, the Malays 
and the Papuas, The Malays are in p jon of the sts, where 
they cultivate the ground or gain their subsistence by fishing. They 
are Mohammedans, Their contains a great number of 
foreign words, and Dr. Leyden is of opinion that the Ternate or 
Molucca language has been an original tongue. The Papuas have been 
extirpated on the smaller islands, but they still maintain their ground 
in the mountainous districts of the larger islands, They seem to 
belong to the same race which inhabits the continent of Australia. 
They are described as an inoffensive race who cultivate the ground. 

Division—The number of islands probably amounts to some huu* 
dreds, of which however many are small and uninhabited. They may 
be divided into three groups: the Gilolo Group, or Moluccas proper ; 
the Ceram Group; and the Timor Laut Group. The Gilolo Group is 
the most northern, and extends from 2° S§, lat., to 3° N. lat., and 
contains the islands of Gilolo, Morty, Mandioly, Batchian, Ooby, and 
Myeole, with numerous smaller islands lying between and about them, 
among which the islands of Ternate and Tidor are the most important. 
In figure Gilolo bears a remarkable resemblance to CEeLeBes, being 
composed of four long peninsulas, which radiate from a common 
centre near 1° N. lat. Its greatest length from south to north may 
be 220 or 230 miles, and its surface, on a rough estimate, about 8000 
miles, The northern and north-eastern peninsulas rise into high 
mountains, and are densely wooded; the southern attain only a moder- 
ate elevation, The chief products are sago, cocoa-nuts, spices, fruits, 
edible birds’-nests, pearls, gold-dust. Horses, horned cattle, and 
sheep are reared. Manufactured goods, opium, china, and iron are 
imported by the Dutch, The island is divided into several petty 
states; the chief town is Gilolo, or Jilolo, at the head of a bay on 
the west side of the island to the north-east of Ternate. The sea 
between Gilolo and Celebes is called the Molucca Passage. Morty 
rises with a gentle ascent to a considerable height, and is said to have 
good harbours. Mandioly, Batchian, and Tawaly are separated from 
one another by narrow straits which afford good anchorage. They 
are of moderate elevation, and are governed by their own sovereign, 
to whom also the island of Oody, or Paulo Oby, belongs. The last- 
mentioned island is very little kuown. The islands of Ternate and 
Tidor are small, being only from 20.to 30 miles in circuit, but the 
soil is fertile, and they are very populous, Their sultans possess the 
greater part of Gilolo, and also several districts on the eastern coast 
of Celebes, The island of Waygiou, off the north-west coast of 
Papua, or New Guinea, is sometimes reckoned among the Moluccas. 
It lies a little south of the equator, and is crossed by the meridian of 
131° E. long. The island is stated to be fertile and populous and to 
have good harbours, It extends east and west with two deep inden- 
tations on its northern and southern shores near the centre of the 
island ; the northern inlet forms the bay of Offak (0° 1/8" S. lat., 
130° 43’ E. long.). Farther east, but on the north shore also, is 
another harbour, Port Boni, sheltered by an island. Waygiou is moun- 
tainous in the centre, the shores and some other parts are marshy. 

To the Gilolo group belong two smaller groups lying farther north- 
west. The eastern group, called the Salibabo Islands, consists of 
three islands of some extent, Tulour, Salibabo, and Kabruang, and 
several smaller ones. The island of Salibabo bas a good harbour at 
Leron, in the narrow strait which divides that island from Kabruang. 
The western group, called the Sangir Islands, consists of a larger 
island and numerous smaller islands, Sangir Island is about 70 miles 
long : through its central part runs a ridge of high mountains, which 
terminates on the north in an active volcano, 

The Ceram group occupies the middle, between 3° and 5° S. lat., 
and comprebends the two large islands of Ceram and Booro, and 
among the smaller ones, which lie to the south of them are AMBOYNA 
and Banpa islands, 

The Timor Laut group is the most southern and least known. It 
consists of the large island of Timor Laut and the Key, or K1, Istanps, 
noticed in a separate article. Timor Laut is about’70 miles long and 
25 miles wide, mountainous and wooded. The centre of the island 
is nearly in 7° 50’ S lat., 181° 20’ E. long. Timor Laut must not 
be confounded with the large island of Timor, which lies considerably 
to the west and is one of the lesser Sunpa Istanps. The island of 
Arroo [ARR0o], Vins farther east, is also sometimes considered as 
belonging to the Moluccas. 

History.—The Portuguese arrived at the Moluccas in 1510, and had 
hardly begun to form settlements when the vessels of Magalhaens 
arrived from the east, and a dispute arose between the Portuguese 
and Spaniards respecting the po: ion of the islands, which lasted 
for several years. The Dutch took the Moluccas from the Portuguese 
about 100 years afterwards, and, in order to secure to themselves the 
exclusive trade in nutmegs, maces, and cloves, they formed numerous 
emall adttlements on nearly all of them, by which they kept the 
petty sovereigns in subjection, and, with their assistance, were enabled 
to ex! the spice-trees in the islands, except Amboyna and 
Banda, which they subjected entirely to their sway. In 1796 the 
British took possession of the Moluccas, and kept them to the peace of 
Atmiena,when they were restored to the Dutch. The British again 


of them in 1810, and ¢ them up to Holland 
possession again gave —— 


their hold more or less be ae id these islands. Inu June 1853 a bill 
was brought into the Dutch chambers by the government for o/ 
the trade in spices 


Banda, and Kajelie, At the last-named place British vessels 


The eastern strait constitutes the harbour of the town, which is one 
of the most perfect in the world. The castle, built by the Portuguese 
in 1635 on a rock of moderate elevation, lies to the south of the town. 
The town is not large; it consists of the city and the Black Towa, 
which occupies the most northern portion of it. The former, which 
was once inhabited by the Portuguese, is now inhabited by the Arabs, 
Some free coloured people and slaves constitute the pop of the 
Black Town. The population probably does not exceed 3000 or 4000, 
and the town, it is said, has fallen into decay. 


ance from the inhabitants, and was again reduced to ashes, 
Portuguese remained in possession of it till 1631, when the king 
of the country retook it, and put all the Christians to death. 
Since then European vessels seldom visit this part of the coast, the 
government of Mombas having more than once seized such vess 
when they put into the harbour for provisions. In 1720 Mombas was 
in possession of the Imam of Muskat, who lost it afterwards by a 
rebellion of its inhabitants. In 1824 the Imam sent a force against the 
town, which then placed itself under British protection, in order to 
preserve its independence. It is governed by an Arab sheikh. 

MOMPOX. [New Grawnapa.] 

MONA. [Anctesey; May, Istz or.] , 

MO’NACO, the Principality of, a small state in the Western Riviera 
of Genoa. It consists of the small towns of Monaco and Mentone, and 
the village of Roccabruna, with a small territory about five miles in 
length along the coast, between Nizza and Ventimiglia, and extends 
inland about three miles, The country is rocky, but 
oranges, citrons, lemons, and other fruits, and oil. The town of 
Monaco is built on a steep naked rock rising above the sea-coast, is 
fortified, and has about 2000 inhabitants, and a harbour for small 
vessels, Mentone, farther to the east, lies on the sea-shore in a narrow 
strip of fertile land sheltered by mountains from the north winds, 
and planted with olive- and lemon-trees: it has a warm southern 
climate, and carries on some trade by sea. Mentone has about 4000 
inhabitants, and a handsome charch. y 

Since the 14th century the principality of Monaco has been in pos- 
session of the Genoese family of Grimaldi, under the protection of 
France and of the Genoese republic. It is now under the protection 
of the king of Sardinia. The prince resides half the year in Paris and 
the other half in Monaco, He has a palace at Monaco and a handsome 
villa near Mentone, The Sardinian troops took military possession of 
Monaco and Mentone during the revolutionary troubles of 1848-9, 
and we believe that the principality has been since purchased by the 
government of Sardinia, The name of Monaco is derived from a temple 
dedicated to Heroules Monoecus (‘solitary’), which stood on the rock 
where the town now stands, 

MONAGHAN, an inland county in the province of Ulster, freland, 
is bounded N. by county Tyrone, E, by Armagh and Louth, — 
Meath and Cavan, and W. by Fermanagh. It lies between 53° 54’ a 
54° 25’ N. lat., 6° 33’ and 7° 20’ W. long. Its greatest 1 from 
north to south is 37 miles; from east to west it is 23 miles. 
is 500 square miles, or 319,757 acres, of which 285,885 acres are 
arable, 21,585 acres uncultivated, 5816 acres in plantations, 304 acres) 
in towns, and 6167 acres under water. The population in 1841 was 
200,442; in 1851 it was 141,818. 3 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communications.—The northern part of 
the county belongs to the basin of the Blackwater, the southern part 
to the basius of the Fane and the Glyde, and the western to the 
basin of the Erne, The general surface is hilly, the hills being for 
the most part detached and scattered in an irregular manner, The 
Slieve Beagh range, of which the chief summit is 1254 feet high, 
extends along the north-west boundary into the county of Fermanagh. 
The portion of the county lying south-east of that range is a com- 
paratively level tract, and forms the northern limit of the great plain 
of Ireland. This district is bounded on the south by a series of 


heights lying east and west, and connected with the Fews Mountains — 


of Armagh, Mullyash, on the border, is 1034 feet high, ‘The division 
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county south of these heights, sloping on the west towards 
Lough Erne, and on the east towards the Irish Sea, is divided by 
several eminences, of which the principal is Crieye Hill, 886 feet in 
a Patches of bog occur in all parts of the county. 
here are no navigable rivers in the county. The Blackwater has 
_about 10 or 12 miles of its course along the north-eastern boundary, 
where it receives several streams from the Slieve Beagh Mountains. 
The Fane rises not far from Castle Blayney, and flows south-east, 
upon and partly within the border, for about 12 miles, before 
county of Louth, through which it flows into the Irish 
The Glyde rises in the south part of the county, and has a 
course parallel to the Fane; the Lagan, a feeder of the Glyde, and a 


the county in a south-west direction near Monaghan and Clones. Its 
a within the county is about 20 miles. 

loughs are numerous, but all of them are small. Muckno or 
Barrac Lough, near Castle Blayney, is the largest. It is of very irre- 
gular form, about 3 miles long, and in some parts about a mile wide: 
it contaias a number of small islands. The river Fane runs through 
it. Lough Inner, on the south-west border near Rockcorry, is about 
3 miles long, exceedingly narrow, and of very irregular form: Lough 
Emy, near Emyvale, and Glas Lough, near the town of Glaslough, in 
the northern part of the county ; Lough Leesborough, between Rock- 
corry and Newbliss, and Lough Long, near the vi of Drum, in 
the western parts; the White Lough and Corfin Lough, near Ballybay, 
in the central parts; Lough Egish, or Eglish, Lough Avaghon, and 
Lough Bawn, near Ballytrain, in the southern part; Lough Ballyhoe 
(through which the Lagan runs), on the southern border of the county, 
and Lough Ross, on the eastern border, are next in size to Muckno 
and Inner. 

There are numerous good roads in the county. The principal line 
is that from Dublin to Londonderry, Carrickmacross, Castleblayney, 
and Monaghan. A branch road runs from Carrickmacross to Monaghan 
by Ballybay. Other roads lead from Carrickmacross to Dundalk, from 
Castleblayney to Newry and to Armagh, from Monaghan to Armagh, 
and from Monaghan by Clones to Cavan. A road from Dublin by 
Cootehill (Cavan) through Clones, and joins the Londonderry 
mail-road at Omagh in Tyrone. 

Geology, Mineralogy, 4c.—The carboniferous limestone of the great 
central field of Ireland occupies that part of the county which lies 
north-west of a line drawn through Monaghan and Clones. The 
Slieve-Beagh Mountains are composed of the rocks belonging to the 
calp series of this formation. The rest of the county, with the 
exception of a small tract on the southern border, belongs to the 
transition formation, which occupies an extensive district in the east 
of Ulster and north of Leinster. The rocks consist of grauwacke 
slate, fissile clay-slate, flint-slate, and chlorite slate, with hornblende 
— echistose porphyry, and other metamorphic rocks. On the 

ern border is a small coal-field, not wrought, resting on a tract 
of carboniferous limestone, and flanked on the west by a patch of 
new red-sandstone, which contains a valuable deposit of gypsum. 
Escars, or low steep ridges of alluvial matter, usually composed of 
clay and limestone Ame $9 are found in several parts of the county. 
Those near Tyhallon, not far from han, are composed entirely 
of jasper, quartz, agates, and argillaceous sand. Limestone of great 
variety and excellent quality is quarried ; also fine marble, and valuable 
freestone for building. A fine white sandstone, dug in the Slieve- 
Beagh Mountains, is extensively used for architectural purposes. 
Tronstone is found, but of inferior quality, and several quarries of 
slates or flagstones are worked. Lead-ore has been found to a small 
extent. Some potters’-clay is found, and brick earth in nearly all 

of the county. ; 

Climate, Soil, and Produce.—North-west winds prevail during the 
greater part of the year.. These bring meee rains from the 
Atlantic up the valley of the Erne, rendering the climate exceedingly 
moist. The evil however is to a great extent counteracted by the 
ventilation and drainage of numerous valleys. The soil of the 
compty varies much, but is mostly a strong deep loam resting ona 
firm subsoil of clay, mixed with lime, gravel, or sand. In the elevated 
parts the soil is moory or peaty. The lowlands are generally wet and 
moory, especially in the north-west, near the Slieve-Beagh Mountains. 
The western side of the county has a soil naturally wet, but capable 
of great oe alr The southern extremity consists of rich and 
productive land. The most fertile part of the county is the central, 
including the baronies of Monaghan, Cremorne, and Dartree. The 
barony of Monaghan is altogether a tillage district, except some ‘rough 
grazing’ in the mountains, on which some young cittle are kept: 
there is no grazing-land in the district capable of fattening cattle. 
The occupations are almost wholly agricultural. Spade husbandry is 
much practised. Flax, from its improved culture, is increasing greatly 
in quantity and value. The culture of wheat and of green crops is 
ex . The manufactare of linen is reviving. 

In 1853 there were 152,404 acres under crop; of which 2519 acres 
grew wheat; 78,537 acres oats; 4962 acres barley, bere, rye, peas, and 


beans; 23,926 acres potatoes ; 8305 acres turnips; 2664 acres mangold- 
wurzel, carrots, vetches, and other green crops; 17,392 acres flax; 
and 14,099 acres were in meadow and clover. In 1841 the plantations 
covered 8007 acres, yielding oak, ash, elm, beech, fir, mixed timber, 
and fruit. In 1852, on 19,338 holdings, there were 10,258 horses, 
5110 mules and asses, 64,621 cattle, 9830 sheep, 18,716 pigs, 10,072 
goats, and 263,099 head of poultry. The estimated value of the live 
stock here enumerated was 553,938/, 

Divisions and Towns.—The county is in the diocese of Clogher in 
the united sees of Armagh and Clogher. It is divided into five 
baronies—Cremorne, central and east; Dartree, central and west; 
Farney, south; Monaghan, central; and Trough, north. The prin- 
cipal towns are Monacuan, Crones, CASTLEBLAYNeEY, and CaRRICK- 
macross, which are noticed under their respective titles. The following 
are some of the other towns and more importaut villages, with the 
population of each in 1851 :— 

Ballybay, or Ballibay, population 1617, a well-built town, 9 miles 
S. from Monaghan and 86 miles N.N.W. from Dublin, contains a neat 
parish church, a Roman Catholic chapel, two Presbyterian meeting- 
houses, several endowed schools, a public library, a market-house, and 
district dispensary. The linen manufacture is carried on; in the 
neighbourhood are extensive bleach-fields. Petty sessions are held here. 
Fairs for cattle, horses, and pigs are held on the third Saturday of 
every month, There is a weekly market on Saturday. Zmyvale, a small 
post-town situated on the left bank of an afllaent of the Blackwater, 
8 miles N. from Monaghan, is a neat clean place consisting chiefly of 
one street. The general employment is weaving. There is a large 
flour-mill on the stream, as also a mill for working iron, principally in 
the manufacture of spades and shovels. A cattle tair is held monthly. 
Glaslough, a neat aud thriving market-town, 6 miles N.E. by N. from 
Monaghan, on the margin of a beautiful lake called Glas Lough, or Green 
Lake. The town contains the parish church of Donagh, and a district 
dispensary. Flax-spinning and weaving are carried on, Gray marble is 
quarried in the neighbourhood. There is a market every Friday for 
corn and flax. Fairs are held on the third Friday of every month 
except February. Newbliss, population 481, a small market-town 9 miles 
S.W. from Monaghan and 714 miles N.W. from Dublin by road, 
consists of a single street of good width, containing houses of 
respectable appearance. The church is a handsome building recently 
erected. There are a Presbyterian meeting-house, a neat market- 
house, a dispensary, and a school of the London Hibernian Society. 
Petty sessions are held monthly. There is a well-attended market on 
Saturday, chiefly for pigs and flax. Fairs are held on the last Saturday 
of every seonih Rockeorry, population 316, a small market-town 
9 miles 8. by W. from Monaghan, contains a Presbyterian and a 
Methodist meeting-house, a neat market-house, and a dispensary, 
Petty sessions are held monthly, Fairs are held on the last Wednesday 
of every month. The town belongs to Baron Cremorne, by whom 
the neighbourhood has been much improved. Scotshouse, in the 
barony of Dartree, 14 miles 8.W. from Monaghan, contains a parish 
church and a Roman Catholic chapel. In the neighbourhood are the 
remains of an ancient embankment called Worm Ditch, which has 
been traced several miles from this point, 

The county of Monaghan returns two members to the Imperial 
Parliament, The assizes are held in Monaghan, and quarter-sessions 
there, and at Carrickmacross, Castleblayney, and Clones, Petty 
sessions are held in eight places, The county court-house and jail 
are in Monaghan, and there are bridewells at Carrickmacross, Castle- 
blayney, and Clones. The county infirmary isin Monaghan. There 
are fever hospitals at Carrickmacross, Clones, Monaghan, Rockcorry, . 
and ‘Trough ; and dispensaries in fourteen places. A savings bank is 
established in Monaghan ; the amount owiug to depositors on Novem- 
ber 20th, 1853, was 18,128/. 13s. 1ld, Jhe constabulary force con- 
sisting of 208 men and officers, has its head-quarters at Monaghan. 
The county is divided into 4 police districts comprising 24 stations. 
In September 1852 there were 141 National schools in operation, 
attended by 7014 male, and 5862 female children. 

History and Antiquities.—In the invasion of Ireland by the Anglo- 
Normans, Henry IL, having bestowed all Ulster on John de Courcey, 
that chieftain overran various parts of the province in 1177, and 
built castles to secure his conquests. Among others he built two in the 
district of Farney in this county, and gave them inc e to Mac- 
Mahon, an Irish chieftain, who had gained his confidence, hon 
subsequently demolished the castles, and set himself in opposition to 
De Courcey. In the reign of Henry V. the MacMahons seem to have 
risen in arms, for they are noticed among the septs whom Talbot, 
lord Furnival, the lord-lieutenant, brought into the king’s peace. In 
the reign of Elizabeth, Monaghan was constituted a shire by the Irish 
Parliament which assembled at Dublin in 1568, The country how- 
ever still remained in an unsettled state in consequence of the turbu- 
lent spirit of the MacMahons. In the troubles excited by the Earl 
of Tyrone, the county was the scene of hostilities, aud some of the 
MacMahons appear to have joined tho earl. In the rebellion of 1641 
Monaghan came early into the power of the insurgents, but in the 
course of the subsequent struggle, no events of particular interest 
occurred init. In the war of the Revolution a sharp conflict took 
place at Glaslough, in which the Protestants were victorious. 

There are no feudal remains of importance in the county, The 
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border, there is one less perfect in its form, but remarkable for baving 
the door ona level with theground. Raths and other earth-works appear 
in various parts of the county. A singular structure consisting of 
several apartments, arched with flat stoves nicely fitted together, and 
inclosed within a wall of similar materials, was a few yeara since 
discovered at a depth of several fect under a hillock, about 3 miles 
from Monaghan. It is supposed to have been the abode of ancient 
hunters, and to have been covered for concealment with the earth 
which had been removed to make way for its erection. 


MONAGHAN, Ireland, the chief town of the county of Monaghan, 


and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the road from 
Dublin to Londonderry, in 54° 15’ N. lat., 6° 58’ W. long., distant by 
road 76 miles N.N.W. from Dublin. The town is governed by a pro- 
vost, 12 free and a body of freemen. The population in 
1851 was 3484, besides 640 inmates of the workhouse. Monaghan 
Poor-Law Union comprises 21 electora) divisions, with an area of 
112,739 acres, and a population in 1851 of 49,032. 

The three principal streets of the town meet in a central square 
called the Diamond. The town is lighted, and the streets are paved 
and well kept. The parish church is a large modern gothic stracture. 
There are a» Roman Catholic chapel, two Presbyterian, and two 
Methodist meetiog-houses. On the west side of the town is a 
Diocesan school, founded in the reign of Elizabeth; the number of 
scholars in 1851 was 34. There are several National and Endowed 
schools. The county court-house is a handsome modern building in 
the centre of the town. The county infirmary occupies an elevated 
site on the east side of the town, ‘he county jail is on the north 
side. A well-built market-house stands in the principal square. There 
are also a linen-hall, an infantry barrack, a fever hospital, a dispensary, 
and a savings bank. The manufacture of linen is carried on. The 
Ulster Canal connecting Lough Erne with Lough Neagh, passes near 
the town, and facilitates its trade with Belfast. The assizes and 
oe and petty sessions are held in the town. Fairs are held on 

¢ lst Monday of — month. The principal market-day is Monday ; 
markets for agricultaral produce are held on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday. Monagban obtained a charter from James I. The borough 
returned two members to the Irish Parliament, but was disfranchised 
at the Union. 

MONAN'S, ST. 'IFESHIRE. } 

MONASTEREVAN. [Kuitpare.] 

MONCQAO. [Entre Douro & Minuo.] 

MONCONTOUR. (Céres-pu-Norp.]} 

MONDEGO. (Porrtvaat.] 

MUNDONEDO. [Gaticta, Spanish.] 

MONDOVL (Cont) 

MONDRAGON. [Basque Provirors. 

MONESTIER, LE. [Atrss, Havrss. 

MUNEYMORE. [(Loyxponprrry, County of.] 

MONFERRATO, the name of a district in Piedmont, which com- 

rises the country drained by the Tanaro, and extends from the right 
bank of the Po to the Ligurian Apennines. Many parallel offsets 
branch off in a northern direction, from the Ligurian Apennines to 
the southern bank of the Tanaro; and the intervening valleys are 
watered by numerous streams, the Stura, the Gesso, the Borbio, the 
Pesio, the Ellero, the Tanaro, the Belbo, the two Bormide, the Erro, 
and the Orba, all of which join the Tanaro above Alessandria, below 
which town the Tanaro enters the Po. North of the Tanaro another 
range of hills, parallel with the course of the Po, runs from the mount 
of Superga, —— to Turin, to the town of Casale, and divides the 
valley of the Upper Po from that of the Tanaro. The greater part of 
this hilly region, on both sides of the Tanaro, went by the name of 
Monferrato, and was divided into High Monferrato, south of the 
Tanaro, and Lower Monferrato, between the Tanaro and the Po. The 
principal towns of Lower Monferrato were Alessandria, Asti, Casale, 
and Valenza; those of Upper Monferrato were Mondovi, Acqui, and 
Alba. It is a favoured region, rich in corn, wine, fruit, silk, and cattle, 
The wines of Monferrato are the best in northern Italy; the muscat 
of Asti is particularly esteemed. 

Monferrato gave the title of Marquis to an ancient family, descended 
from the imperial house of Saxony, from the 11th century till the 
time of Charies V., when, the male line becoming extinct, the marqui- 
sate fell to the Gonzaga of Mantua. On the death of Francesco Gon- 
yan 1612, without male issue, the Duke of Savoy claimed the 

tance ; this led to a war between the dukes of Savoy and Mantua, 
in which Spain and France took part, and which was not concluded 
till the peace of Cherasco in 1630, when the territory in dispute was 
divided between the dukes of Mantua and Savoy. During the war of 
the Spanish succession the Duke of Savoy obtained the whole of 
Monferrato. This territory is now divided among the provinces of 
es nay ALEsanpnta, Asti, CasaLz, and Moxpovi. 

MONFLANGIAN, [Lot-erGanoxys. | 

MONGHIR. (Hrxpustay.) 

MONGO’LIA (Mongolistan), ‘ the Country of the Mongols,’ compre- 
hends a vast extent of country in the interior of Asia, between 38° and 
58° N, lat., 84° and 124° EB. long, Ite length from east to west exceeds 


) but at great distances from one another there are 
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1700 miles, and its width, from north to south, between 100° an 
110° E, long., 1000 miles; but towards both extremities of it 
it narrows to 600 miles, Its area may amount to between 
and 1,300,000 squdre miles. It is bouuded N. by Siberia, E. 
shooria, 8, by China proper, and W. by the Chinese province 
and the Chinese government of Thianshan Pelu. 

The middle portion of Mongolia is oceupied by the 
(Ta-Gobi), which stretches across the country 
east from the boundary-line of the province of Kansu to 
Nor, near the boundary of Da-uria, with an average width 
200 miles. The Gobi is the worst part of the country, the 
being covered with sand or small stones, and the vegetation being 
scanty and occurring only in single spots, Vokiouteee 
elevation. The whole region is destitute of trees, 
which is only found at some distance below the surface is 
South-east of the Gobi extends a more elevated and uneven coun’ 
which terminates in a mountain-range of considerable elevation. _ 

This range begins on the south, near the most aoe vee 
Mongolia, not far from the banks of the river Hoang-ho, about 38° N. 
lat,, and extends northward along that river for nearly 400 miles, — 
is covered with wood, and called Alashan, or H Shan, 
42° N. lat, it turns abruptly to the east, forming nearly a Fight angle, 
and it is then called Inshan by the Chinese, and Onghian poe fr 
Mongols. I: this direction the chain continues, between 41° and 42° 
N. lat., about 600 miles, when it again turns north, though less 
ebraptly, and proceeds in a north-by-east direction from 42° to 55° 
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northern base, and extends from it to a distance of between 50 and 
100 miles, has a broken surface, the hills rising to some height above 
the valleys and small plains, It is not deficient in water, but trees — 
occur only in isolated tracts. As its elevation above the Gobi is con 
siderable, and probably not less than 5000 feet above the sea-level, and 
as it is also much exposed to the cold winds which blow with ont 
force over the desert, it is nearly unfit for agriculture, and only use 
as ure for horses, cattle, and sheep. ; 
South of the Inshan Mountains the country exhibits fertile 
and mountains, partly wooded, as far west as the place where the 
Hoang-ho River turns southward : this fertile tract is included in the 
Chinese provinces of Pe-tche-li and Shan-i. But the tract 
west, which is surrounded by the great northern bend of the y 
partakes strongly of the features of the Gobi, and forms part of Mon- 
lia: it is called the country of the Ordes, taking its name from a 
ongolian tribe which belongs to the great division of the 
Mongols. This whole tract is covered with hills composed of loose 
sand, m without water, and entirely destitute of trees, But the 
numerous depressions contain extensive meadows, with rich grass nt 
bushes. The attempts to cultivate some parts of it have not 
successful, and accordingly it is abandoned to the Mongols their 
herds; but in order to prevent them from plundering the adjacent 
ricultural districts of the neighbouring provinces of Shen-si and 
Chinese wall was built across the peninsula 
east to west from Pao-tsheou to Nin-ghia, 
-khan Odla, 


ellow Sea, 
the province of Leuo-tong, is c 
only applied to the tract north of the river Sira Muren, or Leao-ho, 
which resembles the country of the Ordes, except that it is less inter- 
sected by sand-hills, A great portion of it seems to be of inferior — 
fertility ; but south of the Sira Muren the nya, Sg Heo # 
meadows clothed with rich grass, and agriculture been in ! 
here by the Chinese, who send to this country their criminals who are 
condemned to transportation. A great part of it serves only as pas- — 
ture-ground. Great quantities of grain, gee wheat, areexported + 
from the province of Leao-tong to Peking and goats 
southern district of this country is traversed by an offset of the Khing- q 


range 
of Petsha, and extends in a south-eastern direction to the Hoang- 
i, where it forms the high, rocky, and mountainous shores along the 


western side of the Gulf of Leao-tong north of the mouth of the river 
Lan-ho. The declivities of this are abundantly watered, but 


leo It constitutes the most extensive hun und of the 
Chinese emperor, and contains the royal palace of 1, which was 
visited by Lord Macartney and described by Sir George Stau 


— fertilit; 
undary of 

The country which extends along 
Ta-Gobi is nearly unknown, 
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which is traversed by the caravan road from Kiachta in Siberia to 
Khalgan in China. Here too the surface of the country is frequently 
broken by hills and isolated ridges; but the intervening level tracts 
contain rich pasture-ground. It is mostly well watered, but wood is 
searce. In advancing northward the hills grow higher, and the valleys 
or intervening level tracts become narrower, till near the boundary- 
line between Mongolia and Siberia the country rises into mountains, 
which run in a continuous chain, and are that portion of the Altai 
Mountains which is known under the name of Khing-khan Odla. 
[Aurat Mouyrarss.] The width of this mountainous and uneven 
country, which lies between Siberia and the Ta-Gobi, seems on an 
average to be about 150 miles. In it originate the river Selenga and 
its numerous upper branches, Here also rise the Kerlon and the 
Onon, two large rivers, which by their union form the Amur. [AMUR.] 
This country, which is rich, when com with other portions of 
Mongolia, belongs to the high-priest of the Buddhists, who resides in 
the neighbourhood of the town of Urga, and is called Kootookhtu. It 
forms a separate government of the Chinese empire, and its general 
governor, called ‘vang,’ or ‘kiun-vang,’ as well as the lieutenant, 
called ‘amban,’ resides in the town of Urga, or Oergo. This town 
is built in a small plain; but though sheltered by mountains 
a ainst the northern winds, the climate is too cold to permit the 
most common vegetables to be raised, which are accordingly brought 
to it from Mai-mat-shin, a place two degrees farther north. Its popu- 
lation does not exceed 7000, of which 5000 are said to be lamas, or 
s belonging to the ecclesiastical establishment of the Kootookhtu ; 
bat it ip a place of considerable traffic, being a depét for the goods 
intended for the trade with Siberia, and also for those Chinese 
roductions and manufactures which are consumed in the parts of 
ongolia farther to the west. Many of the Mongolian princes, whose 
tribes wander about in the Ta-Gobi and the adjacent countries, are 
obliged to reside in this town, in order that their views may be known 
to the Chinese governor, who is a Mandshoo, and commonly a relation 
of the emperor. Here also is the supreme court, called Yamoun, for 
the administration of justice in that part of Mongolia which is inhabited 
by the Khalkas. This place may in fact be called the capital of 
Eastern Mongolia. The small town of Mai-mat-shin is on the very boun- 
Jine of Siberia, and less than a mile from Kiachta. [Kracuta.] 
the western portion of Mongolia, extending from 84° to 96° 
E. long., between Siberia and the most western extremity of the pro- 
vince of Kan-su, all our knowledge is derived from the geography of 
the Chinese empire, the Tay-tsing-hoei-tien, and the maps annexed to 
it. Its western part is traversed by a mountain range, which near 
its western extremity is connected with the Altai Mountains, not far 
from the eastern bank of the Irtish. This range, the Ektag Odla, is 
commonly called on our maps the Great Altai. It seems to rise to a 
cousiderable elevation, but to disappear about 94° E. long.; for 
farther east only isolated mountain masses or short ranges occur in the 
desert. That portion of Mongolia which lies south of this range seems 
to partake largely of the nature of the Gobi, extending mostly in exten- 
sive sterile plains. The great number of rivers which, descending from 
the southern declivity of the Ektag Odla, join the Irtish before it 
reaches the lake of Zaizan, seems to indicate that a tract of fertile 
country extends along the northern banks of that river. The Irtish is 
the largest river in this country, and probably runs 160 miles before 
it falls into Lake Zaizan. Another large river, the Ooroongoo, falls 
into Lake Kisilbash, which has no outlet, The country between the 
Ektag Ola and the principal chain of the Altai Mountains appears to 
be traversed by several subordinate ridges running east and west. 
Though it is much better watered than any other part of Mongolia, 
the greatest part of it is a desert, especially towards the east, but 
towards the west the tracts of pasture are more extensive and less 
interrupted by sandy districts. In this part there are several extensive 
lakes, all of which receive considerable rivers without having any outlet. 
The most northern is the Upsa Nor, which receives from the east a 
cousiderable river, the Tes, besides several smaller ones. The Yeke 
Aral Nor, to the south south-west of the Upsa Nor, is the receptacle 
of the Djabekan, a river whose course can hardly be less than 600 
miles. In this part Mongolia extends to the north of the Altai Moun- 
tains, comprebending the country in which the upper branches of the 
Yenesei have their origin and course. The mountain range which 
dividés the last-mentioned tract from the lake Upsa Nor and the river 
Tes is called the Tangnoo Odla. 

This of Mongolia is divided into two governments, the govern- 
ment of Kobdo and that of Uliassutai, the boundary-line between them 
running near 92° E. long. The be ys of the former is Kobdo, not 
far from the northern extremity of Lake Yeke Aral Nor: the capital 
of the latter is Uliassutai, situated on the river Iro, an affluent of the 
Djuabekan, The latter place is stated to contain 2000 houses, and to 
be regularly built, Caravans pass from it to Urga and to China, and 
its commerce seems to be considerable, Nothing is known of Kobdo. 
A general, appointed by the Chinese emperor, resides in each town, 
a Mandsh oo by birth, who has under his inspection the Mongol inhabit- 
ee, ent cee eee Oe ey and civil 


ority. 
As the whole surface of Mongolia, with the ope dard of the deep 
of the Ta-Gobi, ig more than 8000 feet elevated above the 
sea-level, aud as it stretches out in vast plains, to which the compara, 


tively low ranges of mountains along its northern border cannot afford 
shelter against the northern and north-eastern winds, the climate is 
much colder than in that part of Siberia which extends along the base 
of the Altai range west of Lake Baikal. No month in the year is free 
from snow, and even frost, though the heat in summer is nearly 
insupportable, on account of the want of trees and the sandy surface 
of the country. Sudden and great changes in the temperature are of 
frequent occurrence. It is however remarkable that the numerous 
herds which pasture on this plain find subsistence all the year round: 
even after a fall of snow the grass is seen above it, and serves to nourish 
the animals. This evidently shows that the quantity of snow which 
falls is comparatively small, and much less than that which annually 
covers the northern countries of Europe or of North America, This 
fact is a proof of the great dryness of the air; and to this want of 
moisture the unfitness of the soil for agricultural purposes, even where 
it is not composed of sand or stones, is mainly to be attributed, A 
little millet is grown in a few sheltered places between high hills, 
which attract the moisture. Rain is rare, except near the great 
ranges of mountains, especially about Urga. Gales of wind are fre- 
= and, especially in the Gobi, blow with great force, and frequently 
or many days together. 

The wealth of the Mongols consists in their numerous herds of 
camels, horses, and sheep. Cattle are only numerous on the more 
hilly tracts, especially towards the boundary of China ; there are none 
in the Gobi. Asses and mules are only found in the vicinity of China, 
Wild animals are numerous, especially hares, antelopes, dshiggetais, or 
wild asses, deer, foxes, sables, squirrels, and marmots. Water-fowl 
are plentiful on the numerous lakes and swampy tracts. In some 
places the desert is covered with small stones, among which several 
kinds of precious stones occur, as chalcedony, agate, onyx, jade, 
carnelian, &c., which are collected by the Chinese, i 

Inhabitants.—The inhabitants are called Mongols, and constitute 
the principal stock of a nation which is widely diffused over the exten- 
sive table-lands of Central Asia. 

This nation is divided into two great divisions, the Eastern or 
Proper Mongols, and the Western Mongols, or Kalmucks. All the 
tribes belonging to this nation have, from time immemorial, led a 
nomadic life, and subsisted on the produce of their herds, without 
attempting to cultivate the ground; a cireumstance which must be 
attributed to the countries they inhabit being entirely unfit for agri- 
culture, with the exception of very small tracts. 

The Proper Mongols inhabit that portion of Central Asia which is 
bounded by a line drawn from the northern extremity of Lake Baikal 
to the northern extremity of Lake Balcash, thence to the Hoang-ho, 
where the range of the Alashan rises near the town of Ninghia; from 
this place it follows the Great Wall, from the eastern extremity of 
which it runs to the junction of the rivers Nonni and Songari in 
Mandshooria, whence it returns to the northern extremity of Lake 
Baikal. The whole country encompassed by this line is in possession 
of the Proper Mongols, with the exception of some plains between the © 
Ektag Altai and Lake Baleash, which are occupied by Kalmuck tribes. 
There are however Mongols alsoin other parts of Asia, especially in 
the country about the sources of the Hoang-ho, and about cl} 
Kookoonor, and in the western parts of Tibet, where they are called 
Khor-Katshi Mongols. All the Mongols speak the same language, and 
admit that they all belong to the same nation, and have a common origin. 

The Proper Mongols are divided into three great nations, the 
Tshakhar, alkhas, and Sunnit. The Tshakhar inhabit the best 
part of Mongolia, being in posseasion of the tract which skirts the 
great Chinese Wall on the north, and extends to the Ta-Gobi, a 
distance of from 150 to 200 miles from the wall. They obtained the 
full confidence of the court of Peking by yielding to the sway of the 
Mandshoo, before they had made any considerable progress in the 
conauest of China. The Khalkha, or Khalkhas Mongols, occupy the 
northern part of Mongolia, along the southern boundary of Siberia, 
They voluntarily submitted to the Chinese emperor to avoid destruc- 
tion in their unsuccessful war with the Oeléth Kalmucks in 1688. 
The Sunnit occupy the country between the T'shakhar and Khalkhas, 
or that part of Mongolia through which the Ta-Gobi extends, They 
are less numerous and powerful than their neighbours, and less 
esteemed by the Chinese, They submitted to the Mandshoo when 
the Tshakhar joined them in 1634. 

The Mongols however have a literature, which they owe to the 
Chinese, and which consists chiefly of translations of Chinese books, 
and a few original historical works, especially the history of their 
great hero, Gengis Khan. 

The whole nation is divided into 26 tribes, called ‘aimak.’ Each 
of these divisions has an hereditary prince, except the Khalkhas, who 
constitute one aimak, but are governed by four hereditary princes, 
called ‘khan,’ All four claim a descent from Gengis Khan. Each 
aimak has its territory, in which it wanders about with its herds, 
‘he order of society resembles the feudal system, and the noblemen 
are called ‘taidshis” The Mandshoo have introduced among them @ 
military division, according to which the whole nation forms 135 
banners, each of which is subdivided into regiments and companies. 
Each Mongol is bound to serve as a horseman from his 18th to his 
60th year. The rg are governed by the decrees of the Li-fan- 
yuen, or Tribunal of Foreign Affairs, which has instituted for them 
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civil government, resident at Urga, and two military governments, at 
Ulia-sutai and Kobdo, All their princes are obliged to pay a fixed 
tribute as a token of their dependency, but it is small, and they 
receive ten times its amount back in presents, given to them asa 
remuneration for their services and fidelity. A few receive even a 
fixed salary. Some of their princes also are always married to a 

of the imperial blood, and thus are more closely attached to 
the interests of the emperor. By these means the court of Peking 
keeps the unruly and warlike temper of this nation in subjection, in 
which it is powerfully supported by the indelible hatred which the 
Mongols bear to the Chinese. 

a to a rough estimate, it is thought that this nation, after 
having li 
600,000 warriors ; and, as each male is a warrior, it is presumed that 
the whole population does not much exceed two millions, 

The Mongols have been sometimes strangely confounded with the 
Tartars, ani Mongolia is called Tartary on many old maps. No two 
nations could physically be more distinct, though both are addicted 
to the same nomadic mode of life. The Tartars belong to the Turki 
race, from whom the European Turks are descended. Personally they 
are a noble and intrepid race (though animated by fierce passions and 
addicted to plunder and robbery), observant of the duties of hospi- 
tality, and all believers in Mohammed. They are all distinguished by 
the same striking features of the finely-formed and light-coloured 
Caucasian family to which they belong. The Mongols, on the other 
hand, are characterised by a short stature, dark yellow colour, flat 
nose, strong cheek-bones, large and. prominent ears, and by the almost 
complete absence of beard. The Mongol race, which is far more 
numerous than the Tartar, is dispersed over almost all the eastern 
countries of Asia; but it is to the restless hordes of middle Asia, and 
to the Buriates, Bashkirs, Kalmucks, and other roving tribes that the 
name of Mongols is chiefly restricted. Addicted to the same nomadic 
manner of life, and equally fond of horse and cattle breeding with the 
Tartars, they wander in quest of pasturage over their boundless plains, 
carrying with them their whole stock of property, and even their 
houses, which are placed upon wheels and drawn by oxen, Thus th 
leave ecarcely a trace of their former residence in the places which 
they abandon. Contending for temporary pasture-grounds, or pro- 

by urgent necessity, those innumerable crowds of Mongols, 
though naturally fainthearted and cowardly, have often invaded the 
eee countries. 
he distinctive names of Mongols and Tartars did not become 
known until after the conquests of Gengis Khan, who honoured his 
Mongols with the pompous title of ‘Koekae Monghoél,’ or Celestial 
People ; whereas the conquered Turki hordes were called Tributaries, 
or Tatars, as the word should be more correctly written. Gengis 
Khan, born in 1163, became the chief of a petty Mongol clan in the 
18th year of his age, and having first overcome the neighbourirg 
hordes, he soon united the numerous wandering tribes into a conquer- 
ing nation, and successively subdued the greatest part of Asia. His 
eon Oktai followed him, under the title of Great Khan, and was 
equally successful, In their expeditions to the west, the Mongol 
armies advanced even to Hungary and Silesia; so that after the 
dreadful battle of Wahlstadt (1241) the Mongol empire extended 
from the northern provinces of China to the frontiers of Poland and 
Germany. The Mongols (Khalkhas), under their kban Kublai, con- 
quered all China, and remained in possession of that country for a 
century. In the course of the thirteenth century this vast empire 
gradually split into several independent sovereignties, till it was once 
tmore united, and even considerably enlarged in the direction of 
Hindustan, by the famous Tamerlane, after whose brilliant career 
ase rico the —— empire slowly dissolved. In the year 1519 a 
descendant of Timur, Zehireddin Mohammed Baber, founded a 
new monarchy in Hindustan, erroneously called the Mogul empire. 
Being himself of Turki origin, Baber not only wrote his interesting 
‘Memoirs’ in the purest Turki dialect, but often censures in the 
strongest terms the depravity, perfidy, venal character, and cowardice 
of the Mongols. 

(Timkowsky; Pallas; Klaproth ; Staunton, Account of an Embassy 

to China ; M‘Leod, Narrative of a Voyage to the Yellow Sea ; Ritter, 
nde von Asien ; Abulghasi Bebadurkban, Historia Mongolorum et 
rum ; Hillmann, Geschichte der Mongolen.) 

MONISTROL. (Lome, Havre] 

MONMOUTH, the capital town of Monmouthshire, a market-town, 
tounicipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, is situated at the confluence of the rivers Wye and Munnow, 
in 561° 48’ N. lat, 2° 42’ W. long, distant 129 miles W. by N. from 
London. The population of the borough in 1851 was 5710. The 
borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, one of whom 
is mayor; and, in conjunction with the boroughs of Newport and 
Usk, returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. The living is 
& vicarage in the archdeaconry of Monmouth and diocese of Llandaff. 
Monmouth Poor-Law Union contains 88 parishes and townships, with 
an area of 92,427 acres, avd a population in 1851 of 27,348. 

Monmouth appears to be the Bleatium of the Roman Itineraries. 
It was in early times occupied by the Saxons, who fortified it to 
maintain their conquests between the Severn and the Wye, and to 
prevent the incursions of the Welsh. The town was at one period 


in peace for more than a century, can bring to the field 


surrounded by walls and by a moat on the sides which are not 
ees by the river: one ; 
demolished. A t 
Castle was the favourite residence of John of Gaunt, of his son Henry 
Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry IV.; and the birth-place of Henry V, 
who was thence called H of Monmouth. Charters were 
to the borough by Edward VI, and by subsequent sovereigns. The 
town is lighted with gas and well supplied with water. The 
church of St. Mary has a tower which dates from about the 1ith 
century, and is surmounted with a beautiful spire. The body of the 
church was rebuilt about the beginning of the 18th century. A 
ss _— > been i is 4 Shoaistent hetoneateaan 
edifice y Norman date. eyan i 
and Roman Catholics bave places of worship; and there are National 
and Infaut schools, and Jones's Charity school and almshouses. The 
Haberdashers’ Company of London are trustees for Jones's charity, 
The town possesses a dispensary and a savings bank. A court 
is held here. Markets are held on Wednesday and Saturday; and 
the first Wednesday in each month there is a great market or fair 
for cattle, Three fairs are held annually. There is a considerable 
trade in timber and iron. Fishing is carried on in the Wye with 
coracles. Monmouth is much resorted to in the summer by tourists, 
The neighbourhood of Monmouth abounds with old castles, 
and other memorials of the olden time, and the scenery of the 
is here very beautiful. «ty 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, a maritime English county, 
51° 29’ and 51° 59’ N. lat., 2° 39’ and 3° 17’ W. long., is boun 
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the point where the Wye enters the county on the east to a little west 
of ptr tote is 28 miles. The area is 576 square miles, or $68,399 
statute acres. In 1841 the population was 134,368; in 1851 it 
amounted to 157,418. : 

Coast-line and Surface—The coast-line extends 22 miles along the 
estuary of the Severn, and a part of the Bristol Channel, between 
the mouths of the Wye and the Rumney. The only indentation 
within this distance is chat formed by the of the Usk, which 
is navigable for vessels of the largest size, up to the town of Newport. 
The coast is exposed to the high spring-tides which rush up the 
Severn from the Bristol Channel, rising at Newport to 40 feet, and at 
Chepstow sometimes to 60 feet, the highest tidal altitude reached in 
Great Britain, The southern part of the county east and west of the 
Usk, consists of two extensive levels, called respectively the Caldecot 
and Wentloog Levels, which are protected from the wash of the sea 
by vast sea-walls and earth-works, and are under the control of a 
Court of Sewers. The Caldecot Level is diversified by the hill and 
headland of Goldcliff. ‘ 

The district north of the Caldecot Level, and between the Usk, the 
Wye, and the Munnow, is in parts undulating, but generally presents 
an irregular hilly surface, rising here and there into bold bluffs, and 
diversified by wooded knolls and deep shady dells, This part of the 
county is famous for its scenery, which is greatly set off by a back- 
ground of ~~ mountains on the north and west, by numerous 
primitive churches, half concealed by clustering ivy or the shade of 
aged yews, by the picturesque ruins of feudal strongholds and grand 
ecclesiastical structures, and on the eastern boundary by the graceful 
windings of the Munnow and the Wye, The most northern part of 
the county consists of a long narrow aA bag formed by offshoots 
from the Black Mountains of Brecknockshire, inclosing between their 
dark and lofty ridges two wild and secluded glens, one of whi 
watered by the Gruny Vawr, forms the chief portion of a detach 
part of Herefordshire, called the Ffwddog: more eastern glen 
called the Vale of Ewias, and celebrated for its romantic mountain 
scenery, is watered by the Honddu. 

South of the glen of the Gruny Vawr, and about 4 miles N.W. 
from Abergavenny, isa remarkable peaked mountain 1856 feet 
called the Pen-y-Val, or Sugar-Loaf. At a distance of 3 or 4 miles 
from the Sugar-Loaf, is a much more wild and rugged height, called 
Scyrryd Vawr, or Holy Mountain, 1498 feet high, on the north-eastern 

int of which formerly stood the ancient 

ichael. North-east of the Holy Mountain, and 
finest scenery of the Munnow, is Graig Hill. 

From the west side of the Vale of Crickhowell, in Breckn 
and at a little distance from the left bank of the Usk, a high range 
hills enters the county west of Abergavenny, and after running for afew 
miles south-south-east, sweeps gradually round to the south-west, 
terminating on the left bank of the Rumney, a little west of New- 
port. In the northern part of the chain, is the Blawrenge Mountain, 
1720 feet high. This ridge lies on the eastern edge of the South 
Wales mineral field, and between it and the Rumney, on the western 
boundary of the county, are several lower chains of hills, inclosing 
vales watered by small rivers, which converge upon the Usk, near 
Yenport All this western district is dotted with iron and coal 
wor' 

Hydrography and Communications—The principal rivers of Mon- 
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mouthshire are the Wye, the Usk, the Rumney, the Ebbw, the 
Sirhowy, the Avon-Llwyd, and the Munnow. 
The Wye first enters Monmouthshire at a detached portion, the 
sere of Welsh Bicknor, of which it forms the western and southern 
ary; thence it flows between the counties of Hereford and 
Gloucester, until it reaches Hadnock Wood, in the parish of English 
Newton, where for a short distance it divides Herefordshire from 
Monmouthshire: it then enters Monmouthshire, and flowing 
the town of Monmouth, it again at Redbrook becomes the boundary 
of the county, and continues so to its mouth in the estuary of the 
Severn. Sea-going vessels work up to Chepstow bridge. The tide 
ascends the river as far as Tintern, 5 or 6 miles higher up. Above Chep- 
stow the Wye is navigated by trows or heavy barges which are dragged 
by gan of men over the weirs and rapids that occur in the river 
ve the tide-way. It is the portion of this river bordering Mon- 
mouthshire that is most frequently visited by tourists; and the whole 
extent from Monmouth to Chepstow is of remarkable beauty. From 


Tintern to Chepstow the river flows between high and steep banks | 


crowned with woods, and on approaching the Windcliff, a bold cliff, 
800 feet high, it sweeps past a fine range of rocks called the Bannagor 
Crags. Tintern Abbey, one of the finest ecclesiastical ruins in Europe, 
on one of the loveliest spots in England, is the gem of the scenery of 
the Wye. The Usk enters Monmouthshire about 3 miles west of 
Abergavenny, flows near that town, and through the middle of the 
county te the towns of Usk, Caerleon, and Newport, into the Bristol 
Channel. The Rumney first reaches Monmonthshire at its most 
western point, and flowing in a south-south-east direction, divides it 
from Glamorganshire, until it falls into the Bristol Channel. The 
Ebbw is formed by the Ebbw-Vach and the Ebbw-Vawr, two small 
streams that rise within the Brecknockshire border, and flowing south- 
south-east unite their waters a short distance above Crumlin. From 


this point the Ebbw flows south past Crumlin and Newbridge, to its’ 


junction with the Sirhowy, on the right bank, whence it runs south- 
east past Bassaleg, sefecing the Wentloog Level, through which it flows 
a very winding channel into the estuary of the Usk. The Sirhowy 
rises in Brecknockshire; it enters Monmouthshire, a short distance 
above the iron-works, and flows through a long vale west of 
the Ebbw, in a general south-south-east direction to within about a 
mile of its junction with the Ebbw: through this distance its course 
is eastward. The <Avon-Liwyd rises on the western side of the 
Blawrenge Mountain, and flows south-south-east through a vale 
studded with iron-works and intersected by tramways and inclined 
planes, to Pontypool; hence its course is due south to Llantarnam 
Abbey, when it turns eastward, and joins the Usk on the left bauk at 
Caerleon. The Munnow rises on the eastern slope of the Hatterel 
Hills, in Herefordshire, near the village of Dorston. After a south- 
south-east course of about 15 miles, it reaches the boundary of this 
county about a mile south of the village of Clodock, in Herefordshire, 
and atter separating the two counties for a considerable distance, it 
enters Monmouthshire about 3 miles north-north-west of Monmouth, 
that borough, and falls into the Wye, There is good fishing 
all these streams. The Wye and the Usk are both famous for their 
salmon. A canal runs from Newport to the neighbourhood of Ponty- 
Bee thence to the west of Abergavenny and up the Vale of Usk to 
recknock, The Crumlin Canal branches from the former between 
Newport and Malpas, and runs along the left bank of the Ebbw to 
the v: of Crumlin. In connection with these canals are many 
and railways, having several inclined planes and tunnels of 
ise length, on which iron and coal are conveyed from the various 
wor’ 
The county is well provided with common roads. The principal 
are tle following—the road from Chepstow by Caerwent to x ewport, 
and thence to Cardiff; that from Chepstow to Monmouth and Here- 
ford; and that from Ross through teal and Abergavenny to 
Brecon and Caermarthen, The South Wales railway from Swansea 
to Gloucester enters Monmouthshire a little east of Cardiff, and 
passes through Newport and Chepstow, where it crosses the Wye by 
a bridge of peculiar construction, [CuEpsrow.] Its length in the 
county is about 28 miles, The Western Valleys railway, formerly a 
tramroad belonging to the Monmouthshire Canal company, was 
adapted in 1850 to passenger traffic; it passes through Kisca, Aber- 
carn, Newbridge, and Crumlin, to the vicinity of the Nant-y-glo iron- 
works near Blaina; and hasa branch to Ebbw Vale. The Newport 
and Pontypool railway forms part of a continuous line from Newport 
to Hereford, Shrewsbury, and Chester. Numerous tramways from 
the coal-mines and iron-works converge upon Newport, and the quays, 
ag on the left bank of the Usk, to the south of that 
wn. 
Soil, Climate, &c,—In the vales of Wye and Usk, and in many of 
the sonthern parishes, the crops are much earlier than in the northern 
and western portions of the county, where the narrow valleys are 
swept by the winds, and are subject to frequent rain. In the moun- 
tainous portion on the north-west, little wheat is grown; oats and 
barley form the principal grain crops, In the fertile Vale of Usk, 
the Vale of Wye, and the northern and eastern districts generally, 
wheat is the principal crop, Orchards are seen in favourable situa- 
tions; the hills are also frequently covered with oak. i The 


coppice, 
levels bordering the Bristol Channel consist partly of a black and 
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sterile peat, but chiefly of an alluvial loam, which is productive either 
as pasture or meadow, or under tillage, 

Geology and Mineralogy.—That part of Monmouthshire which lies 
east of a line drawn from Abergavenny to Newport, and prolonged 
thence to the Bristol Channel, is composed of the old red-sandstone 
formation. At Chepstow, a tongue of carboniferous limestone, from 
the coal-basin of the forest of Dean, runs into Monmouthshire, and is 
bordered on the south by a strip of new red-sandstone, which forms 
the shore of the Severn. Close to Usk the strata of the old red-sand- 
stone have been pierced by the underlying rocks which form an oblong 
district in the midst of the old red-sandstone formation. The district 
to the west of the supposed line consists of the coal-measures of the 
South Welsh coal-field, skirted by a narrow band of carboniferous 
limestone. ‘The important minerals in this county are coal, limestone, 
and ironstone, There are 12 beds of coal, varying from 3 to 9 feet 
thick, and having an aggregate thickness of about 95 feet. The prin- 
cipal strata lie at a considerable depth ; so much so, that some of them 
cannot be profitably worked, but as the district is intersected by deep 
valleys, the Yr ree" of sinking shafts is avoided, levels for ingress 
and egress to the mine being driven into the side of the hills, Lime- 
stone is burnt extensively for building purposes and manure, and is 
used in large quantities in the manufacture of iron. It is reckoned 
that about a ton of limestone is required for the manufacture of every 
ton of iron, The ironstone of this district is an argillaceous ore, 
occurring sometimes in strata, sometimes in detached lumps or balls ; 
the proportion of iron contained in it varies from 18 to 55 per cent. 
The principal iron-works of Monmouthshire are the Rumney, Trede- 

ar, Sirhowy, Ebbw Vale, Victoria, the British, Pentwyn, Beaufort, 
aen-Afon, Coalbrooke Vale, Blaina, Bute, Nant-y-Glo, the Varteg, 
Abersychan, and Pontypool, which terminates the mineral range in 
that direction, The products of the iron-works and the collieries in 
Monmouthshire are shipped almost entirely at Newport. ‘The area 
of the Monmouthshire miveral district is estimated at 89,000 acres. 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—Monmouthshire is divided into 6 hundreds :— 
Abergavenny, north-west; Caldecot, south-east; Raglan, central and 
east; Skenfrith, north-east; Usk, central; and Wentloog, west, It 
contains 8 market-towns —ABERGAVENNY, CAERLEON, CHEPSTOW, 
Monmouts, Newrort, Pontyroot, which will be found under their 
respective titles, and Tredegar and Usk, which we notice here. 

redegar, population 8305 in 1851, about 12 miles W. by S. from 
Abergavenny, and about 1 mile from the Brecknockshire border, has 
risen up around the extensive Tredegar iron-works, The market is 
held on Saturday. There are here a district church, and chapels for 
Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists; also schools supported by the 
iron-works company, The Ebbw Vale branch of the Western Valleys 
railway has its terminus near Tredegar, 

Usk, a small neat and clean town of considerable antiquity, is situated 
at the junction of the Olwy and the Usk, 12 miles 8.W, from Mon- 
mouth, population of the borough 1479 in 1851. Usk unites with 
Monmouth and Newport in the return of a member to the Imperial * 
Parliament. The borough is governed by a portreeve, two bailiffs, 
and burgesses. On an eminence above the town are considerable 
remains of the castle, Several ancient encampments are near the town, 

The following are the only other places that require notice; the 
populations are those of 1851 ;— 

Caerwent, population of the parish 420, the Roman military station, 
Venta Silurum, and afterwards a town of considerable importance, is 
now a poor village. It is situated in the south of the county, at a 
short distance from Caldecot Castle. The church is partly Norman, 
with a lofty embattled tower. The chief objects of interest are the 
Roman fortifications, which remain in a very perfect state. Roman 
coins of the reign of Severus, tesselated pavements, and fragments of 
sculpture, have been discovered on the site. About 4 miles N. from 
Caerwent is the only cromlech in Monmouthshire. Newbridge, situated 
in the Ebbw Vale, 114 miles from Newport by the Western Valleys 
railway, is a considerable town of only a few years growth. Higher 
up the vale, on the left bank of the Ebbw, is Crumlin, also a rising 
place, 12 miles by railway from Newport, with which it is also con- 
nected by canal, In the valley of the Wye, between Chepstow and 
Monmouth, are—Brookweir, a busy villaye, in which chipoolling is 
carried on to —- extent : Llandogo, eg 2 Wenge of white 
cottages sti ing up the sides of a hill on the right , amongst 
noble hans ines it is a small waterfall called the Cleiadan Shoots : 
and Tintern, celebrated for its ancient abbey. 

By the Poor-Law Commissioners the county is divided into 6 Poor- 
Law Unions—Abergavenny, Bedwelty, Chepstow, Monmouth, New- 
port, and Pontypool. These Unions comprise 161 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 354,006 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
177,020. The county, with the exception of 4 parishes, is in the 
diocese of Llandaff and archdeaconry of Monmouth, Two members of 
Purliament are returned for the county, and one for Monmouth and the 
boroughs connected with it, The county is in the Oxford circuit; the 
assizes are held at Monmouth. Quarter-sessions are held alternately 
at Monmouth and at Usk. County courts are held in Abergavenny, 
Chepstow, Monmouth, Newport, Pontypool, Tredegar, and Usk. 

History and Antiquities—Monmouthshire at the time of the Roman 
invasion was occupied by the Silures, whose capital was Caerwent, The 
Silures were reduced by Julius Frontinus in the reign of ac : 
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from this time the Romans occupied theif country until .v. 408, 
a period of $80 years. During the Heptatchy the Saxons and the 
Wel-h priticés weré continually at war; the Saxons drove back their 
adversaries, and compelled them to pay tribute. Wales was now 
divided into three principalitiee—Gwynedd, Powisland, and Deheu- 
barth. Monmouthshire, once within the limits of Debeubarth, after- 
wards formed at sme timed a separate district under the name of 
Gwent, at others was comprehended in Morganwg, or the kingdom of 
Glamorgan. Cariute éntered Gwent in 1034, and defeated the prince 
of South Wales, and the English occupied the castles of Monmouth, 
Chepstow, and Caerleon before the Norman Conquest. The Norman 
barons made incursions at their own expense, and were rewarded with, 
the gift of the lands which they subdued. The barons held these 
lands by feudal ténure under the crown, and built castles and towns. 
Henry VIIL, in the 27th year of his reign, abolished the government 
of the lords of the marches, divided Wales into 12 shires, and annexed 
Monmouthshire to England. 

Two Roman roads traversed this county : the Via Julia, extending 
from the mouth of the Severn to Caerwent, Caerleon, and onwards to 
Neath; and Aketwan-street, running eastward from Caerwent over the 
rivers Wye and Severn to Cirencester. The stations which antiquaries 
have acknowledged to be Roman are—lIsca Silurum (Caerleon), Venta 
Silurum (Caerwent), and Gobannium (Abergavenny). The county 
contains many Roman encampments (called caers or gaers), and 
numerous druidical remains. Of this last class of antiquities the three 
stone pillars on the summit of a hill near Trelech church, a short 
distance from Llandogo, are the most famous, : 

' In no part of England are to be found remains of so many feudal 
castles us are met with in that part of Monmouthshire east of the Usk. 
Those connected with the chief towns are noticed in the articles 
before referred to. In Weéntwood Forest or Chase, a wooded tract of 
2200 acres bélonging to the Duke of Beaufort, are ruins of no less 
than five castles, and there were originally six. But the grandest 
remains of this kind in the county are Raglan Castle, Caldecot Custle, 
and White Castle. The rains of Raglan Castle, the ancestral seat of 
tle Duke of Beaufort, ate situated near the village of Raglan, on a 
gentlé elevation to the right of tlie road leading from Chepstow to 
Abergavenny. The different parts of the building present specimens 
of the styles that prevailed from the time of Henry V. to the early 
part of the 17th century, After the battle of Naseby, in 1645, 
Charles L took refuge in lan Castle for two months; and this was 
the last castle in England that defied the powér of Cromwell. The 
Marquis of Worcester, its owner, then eighty-five years old, defended 
it against Fairfax from June 3rd to August 19th, when a capitulation 
was effected on honourable terms. The farmers of the neighbourhood 
fora cevtury afterwards used this noble structure asa quarry. Enough 
however still remains to convey an idea of ita olden grandeur, Caldecot 
Castle, partly of Norman erection, is situated near Caerwent, and a 
little to the left of New Passage. It was long held by the Bohuns, 
earls of Hereford; it now belongs to the duchy of Lancaster. The 
plan is rectangular, with round towers at the corners. The principal 
— remaining are the grand entrance gateway, the hall, and the 

p. White Custle, a gigantic moated ruin, on a high ridge five miles 
east from Abergavenny, is a place of immense @trength. Part of it 
dates from before the Norman Conquest. Its massive walls, flanked 
by hoge round towers, with the extensive barbican, remain entire. 

The principal ecclesiastical antiquities of this county are Tintern 
and Lianthovy abbeys, The well-known ruins of Tintern Abbey are 
situated on the right bank of the Wye, about nine miles below Mon- 
mouth. The rovf and tower of the building have fallen, but the 
— part of the rest of the abbey remains in tolerable preservation. 

t is @ Mingularly beautiful example of the transition style from early 
English to decorated. The abbey was founded in 1181 for Cistercian 
monks by Walter de Clare, and dedicated to St. . The abbots 
and monks first celebrated mass within the church in 1268. The 
whole is now the property of the Dake of Beaufort. Lianthony 
Abbey stands at the foot of the Black Mountain, in the Vale of Ewias. 
The abbey was crutiform, and, though of small dimensions, well 
proportioned. The building is of the 12th century, and in a style of 
transition from Norman to early English architecture. 

Religious Worship and Education. — According to the Returns of 
the Cevsus for 1851 it appears that in March of that year there were 
494 places of worship in the county, of which 159 belonged to the 
Church of England, 126 to five classes of Methodists, 79 to Baptists, 
51 to Independents, 8 to Roman Catholics, and 6 to Mormons, The 
total nutnber of sittings provided was 105,201. The number of day 
schools was 295, of which 118 were public echools with 10,120 scholars, 
and 177 were private schools with 4096 scholars. The number of 
Sunday schools was 278, with 26,622 scholara, Of literary and 
acientific institutions the county contained 6, with 744 members, and 
1784 volumes in the libraries belonging to them. 


Savings Banks.—In 1853 Monmouthshire 5 savings bank: 
at A venny, Chepstow, Monmouth, Sewpeck, and Ponty 4 
The amount owing to depositors on November 20th 1868 was 


123,8761, 12s. 10d. 
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14 bastions, It is sup verily dotenbet op Oat —_ 
station which was so bravely defended by Quintus Cicero, brotlier 
the orator, against the attacks of the feared, Nervii, and other 
tribes (‘De Bell. Gall.,’ v. 39-52). About a.d. 653 a hermitage, aud 
then a chapel, dedicated to St. Peter, were built on the spot; aud sonie 
time after Alberic, count of Hainault, made it his place of 

a circumstance which attracted many other inhabitants, The town 
from this time went on increasing, and in 804 Charlemagne made it 
the capital of Hainault, Tek Os the = of the 10th century Mons 
sustained a siege against pet, about 50 years later was 
again invested by Baldwin of Flanders. In 1290 the elty was ; 
and new walls, inclosing a greater area, were built. In the war w 
Jacqueline of Bavaria, countess of Hainault, sustained with the duke 
of Burgundy, Mons, after an obstinate resistance, fell into his aaa 
in 1436. Under the reign of Chafles V. Mons attained the highest 
degree of prosperity; and such was the extent of the woollén mamu- 
facture carried on, that at the hour when the workmen 


sed away. In 1678 
was invested by the Fren Luxemburg, but the 

was raised in consequence of the treaty of Nimeguen. In 1691 
city was again assailed by Louis XIV., and was défendéd with the 
greatest bravery until the walls were altogethér destroyed, and neatly 


all the =<nir# were in rains. gee ere - ) pee 
French until the peace of Ryswi wy occupied it again in ; 
and were besieged in 1709 by Prince Eugene and the Duke of Mart, 
borough, to whom the town capitulated 24 days after the opening of 


the trenches. By the treaty of Utrecht, Mons was restored to Austria : 
it was taken again by the French in 1746, and reverted to Austria once 
more in 1748, It was taken by the French under Dumourier potas. 4 
In 1794 it was declared part of France, and was the capital of 
departinent of Jemappe until 1814. The fortifications were greatly 
strengthened in 1818. The east side of the town is protected by two 
large ponds, and the whole neighbourhood can be inundated by 

of the Trouiile. . 

Mons is entered by 5 gates. It contains 76 streets, besides a great 
number of lanes, The former are for the most wide, clean, and 
well paved. There are 3684 houses, with a pop n of 28,231, 

The church of St. Waudru, which is built on the site of the 
hermitage already mentioned, is a remarkable specimen of Gothic 
architecture, and one of the finest ornaments of the city. The present 
building, the first stone of which Was laid in 1460, was not fin 


until 1589. There are several other churches in Mons, of which St. ‘ 


Elizabeth's is surmounted by a rich cupola. The other b gs of 
note in the city are:—the town-hall, built in 1440; the tower of the 
castle, built on the site of Ciesat’s Castrum in 1662; the Palace of 
— the college; the military hospital; the arsenal; and the — 
theatre, 

Mons has several sugar and salt refineries, 


bon and starch-w ; 
oil-crushing-mills, saw-mills, and flour-mills. oollen and pir : 


manufactures, cutlery, pins, gloves, and smal] Wares arte also mant- 
factured. It derives great advantages from the numerous productive 
coal-fields by which it is surrounded. Steam-engines are employed for 
draining the mines and for lifting the coal, which is largely exported 
by railway and canal to France. There are about 400 pits in the coal- 
field of Mons, in which over 26,000 persons are ethployed. There are 
extensive bl -gtounds in the vicinity of Mons. The town is — 
the residence of many rich proprietors, and is the centre of a very 
active trade in coals, flax, hemp, grain of various kinds, mnill-stones, 
horses, and cattle. ; 
Mons bas tribunals of first instance and of commerce, and is the 
residence of the governor of Hainault. It has communication 
railway with all parts of Belgium aid France, A canal, fed : 
Haine, which passes close to the town, runs from Mons to the ie 
at Condé, in the French department of Nord; it was cut 7, t ; 
French between 1807 and 1814 tor the more ready conveyance of coal. 
A new branch has been recently out from this canal to euter the 
Schelde lower down, where both banks of that river belong to Belgium, 
About 10 miles south from Mons is ree rg re, Sale the L of 
Marlborough and Prince Kugené defeated in 1709, but 
with a loss of 20,000 mien, : 4 : 
MONSARAS. fAzeararo.] % ‘ é 
MONT-DAUPHIN. [Atpss, Havres,] 
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853 MONT-DE-MARSAN. 
MONT-DE-MARSAN, [Lanpegs.] Greek bishop, and the villages of Gnegusi, Xagnendo, and others. 
MONT-D’OR, [Pux-pz-Déme.] Mount Bukovizza rises above this valley in the centre of Montenegro. 
MONT-LOUIS. ES-ORIENTALES. | 2. Liesanska Nahia, which runs north of and parallel to the preceding, 
MONTAGNAC, [Hézaczt.] ye contains the village of Dobro and some hamlets, 3. Czerniska Nahia, 
MONTALTO. [Frrmo.] the southernmost district of Montenegro, a long narrow valley between 


MONTARGIS. [Lotnet.] 

MONTAUBAN, a town in the south of Fi 
department of Tarn-et-Garonne, is situated on the Tarn, in 44° 1’6" N, 
a 1° 21'17" E. long., at an elevation of 318 feet aboye the surface 

the sea; 32 miles N. from Toulouse, and has 23,314 inhabitants in 
the commune. : 

The town was founded in 1144 by Count Alphonse of Toulouse. 
In the religious contests of the 16th century it was fortified by the 
Penecenet arty, and resisted the attack of the Catholics, who besieged 

t under Monluc in 1580. In the following century, being still in the 
hands of the same party, it resisted the attack of Louis XIII. in 1621, 
and did not submit until after the siege and capture of Rochelle in 
1629. Its fortifications were soon after destroy 

The gates of the town, the only remains of its old fortifications, 
are of elegant architecture; the streets are well laid out and clean, 
and the houses, which are of brick, are in general well built. There 
is a handsome square in the centre of the town. The town walks, 
from which there is a fine view of the distant Pyrenees, are very 
attractive. The public buildings most worthy of notice are—the fine 
old cathedral, the town-hall, and the bishop’s palace. The manufac- 
tures are woollen-cloth, kerseymere, serge, silk-stockings and broad 
silks, starch, and cards for dressing woollen goods; there are also 
soap-houses, potteries, brandy distilleries, tan-yards, and dye-houses. 
The town has a good corn-market, and there are five fairs in the year. 
The navigation of the Tarn and the Garonne affords ready communi- 
eation with Bordeaux. The town has a theatre and a public library 
of 11,000 volumes. Montauban is the seat of a bishop; it has theo- 
logical and communal colleges, a Calvinist theological seminary, a 
tribunal of first instance, and a consultative chamber of manufactures. 


ce, capital of the 


MONTAUBAN, [Itie-er-Vinarye.] 
MONTBAZON. [Iypre-Er-Lorre.]} 
MONTBELIARD. [Dovzs.] 
MONTBENOIT. UBS. | 
MONTBRISUN. [Lome] 
BICnG AIssE.] 
Mos TIDE. | 
NTE CASINO. [Lavoro, Terra DL] 
ONTE CATINL NZE. ] 
NTE GARGANO, [Caprrranata.] . 
ONTE SANT ANGELO. [Caritayata.] 
MONTEBOURG. CHE.) 
BON TECBABL RESCLA.] 
MONTEGO BAY. [Jamatca. 
MONTELEONE. [Cavapru. 
MONTELIMART. [Dréme.] 
MONTELOVEZ. 


MONTEMAR O 
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ridges diversified here and there by lofty 
and in some parts looking ‘like a sea of immense waves turned 
ato stone. The est summits of the region are between 5000 and 
6000 feet high. 
ber. Between the ridges high valleys slope down to the south-east 
drained by two streams, the Schiniza and the Ricovcernovich, both 
affinents of the Lake of Scutari. The area of this mountainous 
' ict is stated to be 1481 square miles, It is said to contain about 
120,000 inhabitants, a fierce Slavish race, which has always maintained 
2 independence against the Turks, They are described as hospitable 
strangers, but their habits of savage warfare in their constant 
border forays with the Turks, in which heads are cut off and exhibited 
ag prove them to be little less than barbarians, The men 
are idle and gossipping, except when on their plundering excursions. 
b strong, in consequence of their 
unfeminine occupations, are the ‘beasts of burden’ 


or prince, who 
aj a legislator, and commander-in-chief. 
The office was tary in the family of Petroyich; but as every 


vladika was consi ishop, and could not , the succession 
always fell toa nephew or some other member of family. The 
t ruler of Montenegro, Prince Daniel on his accession refused 
to be consecrated bishop, with the view of fo a princely house 
for his own descendants. He rules his country ost absolute 
Sway, assisted by a senate of twelve members. 

following are the principal valleys of Mon! i—1. Katunzka 


‘Nahis, the widest aud most central, is watered by the Ricovcernovich, 
Dalilane, sith & sonrent the seeldonae of the 


he mountain sides are generally clothed with | to 


the Austrian territory on the west (from which it is diyided by mounts 
Giurgevo, Ortich, and Resevich), and Turkish Albania on the east (from 
which it is separated by another ridge), contains several villages, 
Ocinichi, Optocichi, Dobraceli, &c. 

In the wars of Venice with the Turks the Montenegrins acted as 
auxiliaries of the former power. After the fall of Venice in 1797 
Cattaro was given up to Austria. By the treaty of Presburg in 1805 
it was ceded to France; but before the French garrison could reach 
that district the natives, joined to the Montenegrins, rose in arms and 
occupied Cattaro, Castelnuovo, and the other towns. This served to 
the French as a pretext for taking forcible possession of the neigh- 
bouring republic of Ragusa; but the Montenegrins came down from 
the mountains and besieged General Lauriston within the town of 
Ragusa. A desperate war ensued between the Montenegrins and the 
French commanded by Marmont, Lauriston, and Molitor, in which no 
quarter was given ; until the French at last took possession of Cattaro, 
and droye the Montenegrins back to their mountains, : 

Since 1814 the Montenegrins are nominally under the protection of 
Austria, to whom they are occasionally a source of trouble, on account 
of their incursions into the Turkish territory, and the consequent 
complaints of the Turkish authorities. In Noyember 1852, Prince 
Danieli, at the head of a body of Montenegrins, captured the fortified 
Turkish fort of Zabljak, at the northern extremity of the Lake 
of Scutari, the fisheries of which are much coveted by the Montene- 
grins. In some petty engagements that followed the Montenegrins 
were victorious, until, in consequence of their outrages, the Turks 
blockaded all the coast approaches to their country; and on the land- 
side Omer Pasha, at the head of an army of 20,000 men, stormed the 
village of Grahovo, and occupied all the accessible parts of the country, 
confining the inhabitants to their mountain fastnesses, not however 
before they had given many proofs of fearless brayery, The pasha 
was preparing to complete the conquest of this troublesome district 
when Austria, alarmed at seeing so near her frontier a Turkish 
force, which contained many of her own exiled subjects, interposed, 
and obtained the withdrawal of the Turks at the end of February 
1853, and the restoration of the status quo. 

The soil of the valleys of Montenegro is not yery fertile; it pro- 
duces fruits, some wine, maize, potatoes, tobacco, and vegetables, an 
has good pasturage and abundance of timber. The inhabitants live in 
800 villages scattered among the valleys. Cettigne is the capital. The 
climate is healthy. The houses are built of stone and covered with 
shingle. Every village has its church. Cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs 
are numerously reared ; mules and asses are used as beasts of burden; 
articles are transferred from one place to another on the backs of these 

i carriages being unknown. Fish are abundant, 

MONTEPELOSO, [Basmicarta.] 

MONTEREALE. [Asrvuzzo.] 

MONTEREAU. [Serye-pr-Maryz.] 

MONTEREY. f ALIFORNIA ; MEXICO.] 

MONTESCAGLIOSO. [Basrticata.]} 

MONTESQUIEU-VOLVESTRE. [Garonyz, Havre.] 

MONTET-AUX-MOINES. [ALtrER. 

MONTEVIDEO, or SAN FELIPE DE MONTEVIDEO, the 
capital of the republic of Uraguay, in South America, is situated in 
34° 53’ S. lat., 56° 16’ W. long., and built on a small promontory, 
which forms the eastern shore of its harbour, the western consisti 
of another projecting point connected with a hill, from which the 
wn received itsname. It is 130 miles from Cape Santa Mary, 
which forms the northern point of the entrance of the La Plata River, 
and opposite the town the river is still 70 miles wide. Its harbour 
more than 4 miles long, and more than 2 miles wide, but too shallow 
for large vessels ; it is also exposed to the pamperos, or south-western 
winds, which blow over the pampas with exceedingly great force. 
With all these disadvantages it is the best harbour on the b: 
estuary of the La Plata River. The town is in general well built 
the streets being wide, straight, and intersecting each other at right 
angles; they are paved, and haye narrow footways, The houses are 
built with taste, and have flat roofs and parapets. The cathedral, 
dedicated to the apostles San Felipe and San Jago, is not distinguished 
by its architecture, nor are there any other public buildings of note. 
Montevideo is a very healthy place, but suffers from want of wood 
and water. The inhabitants use rain-water, which is collected in 
cisterns placed in the court-yard of each house; but there are also 
some wells dug near the sea-shore, from which water is brought in 
carts for the supply of the town. The population, which before 1810 
is stated to have amounted to 36,000 souls, was reduced by war and a 
siege, which the town had to sust against the Brazilians, to 15,000 
souls, During the sway of General Rosas in Buenos Ayres it suffered 
greatly in its commerce and: otherwise by the long irregular siege it 
sustained, and which terminated only on the downfal of Rosas. The 
population now aps does not exceed 12,000. Its commerce has 
recently been ; but the unsettled state of the republic 
of the Algerine Confederation, and the jealousy of Buenos Ayres, 
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prevent it from attaining any continuous prosperity. The principal 
articles of ex are produce of the numerous herds of the 
country, as hides, salted and jerked beef, butter, tallow, hair, and 

to a very consideratle amount—between 5 and 6 millions of 
dollars. The imports consist chiefly of British manufactures, hard- 
ware, flour, wine, colonial produce, salt, &. 

MONTFAUCON, [Lors, Havre.) 

MONTFERRAND. [CLERwonr.] 

MONTFORT. [Itue-et-Vinare; Serve et-One.] 

MONTGOMERY, the capital of Montgomerysbire, North Wales, 
a municipal and parliamentary borough, and conjointly with Pool, of 
Welshpool, the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Mont- 
goruery, is situated on the eastern border of the county, in 52° 34 

. lat., 3° 8’ W. long., distant 168 miles N.W. by N. from London. 
The population of the borongh in 1851 was 1248, In conjunction 
with five other boroughs Montgomery returns one member to the 
Imperial Parliament. The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of 
Salop and diocese of Hereford. Montgomery and Pool Poor-Law 
Unien contains 18 parishes and townships, with an area of 63,522 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 16,561. 

The town stands partly on the slope and partly on the summit of 
ahill. The four principal streets meet in the market-place in the 
centre of the town. The houses are well built, and the town has a 
respectable appearance. The church is an ancient cruciform building, 
in the early English style, with a tower of recent erection. There 
are in the town a chapel for Calvinistic Methodists, a Free school for 
20 boys, aud another school with a small endowment. The town-hall 
is a brick building, with a market-house underneath; the county jail 
is on the road to Shrewsbury. A market for corn and provisions is 
held on Thursday. There are four yearly fairs. The borough has 
returned a member to Parliament from the reign of Henry VIII. 

Baldwin or Baldwyn, who had been appointed lieutenant of the 
Marches by William the Conqueror, built a castle or fortress here, 
and laid the foundations of the town in 1092. Both were almost 
immediately captured by the Welsh, from whom they were taken in 
1093 by Roger de Montgomery, earl of Arundel and Shrewsbury. In 
the civil war of Charles L, the castle was given up by the governor, 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, to the Parliamentarians. It was after- 
words dismantled by the order of the House of Commons, The 
castle stood on a steep eminence on the north of the town. The 
remains consist of part of a tower at the south-west angle, and some 
portions of the walls, A few fragments of the town wall remain. 
At the foot of the castle-hill are traces of a small fort; and on a 
neighbouring hill are the remains of an extensive British camp. 

ONTGOMERY. [Atapama.] 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE, a county of North Wales, lying between 
52° 20’ and 52° 51’ N. lat., 2° 59’ and 3° 55’ W. long., is bounded N. 
by Denbighshire, E. and S.E. by Shropshire, S. by Radnorshire, 8.W. 
by Cardiganshire, and W. and N.W. by Merionethshire. The area of 
the county is 755 square miles, or 483,323 statute acres. The  popu- 
lation in 1841 was 69,607; and 67,335 in 1851. More than half of 
the population speak only Welsh. ‘ 

‘ace and Geology.—Moutgomerysbire is an inland county, and 
belongs wholly to the mountainous tract of Wales. A large portion 
of it consists of wide, bleak, and lofty moorlands, where human 
habitations are wide apart; the river valleys, especially towards 

land, are low and warm, and clothed in many places with luxuriant 
tim! It belongs entirely to the basin of the Severn, with the 
exception of a small tract in the extreme west, on the confines of 
Cardiganshire and Merionethshire, which is drained by the Dovey and 
slopes towards the south-west, The edge of this part of the basin of 
the Severn is formed by an offshoot from Plinlimmon, which joins 
& branch of the Berwyn Mountains that screens the vale of the Dovey 
towards the south-east, and by the crest of the Berwyn range, which 
forms the northern boundary and separates the feeders of the Severn 
from those of the Dee. From the Breiddin Hills, which form the 
most eastern part of the county, and are partly in Shropshire, an 
irregular line of heights runs westward past Welshpool and Llanfair, 
near which it turns to the south-west and joins the branch of the 
a Mountains before mentioned. This range forms the water- 
shed between the Severn and its feeder the Vyrnwy. The Breiddin 
Hills are distinguished by three peaks, on one of which, called Craig-y- 
Breiddin, is an obelisk in memory of Lord Rodpey. 

The south-eastern border is occupied by the heights which extend 
from the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury across Clun Forest to Rhayadir 
in Radnorshire. The Berwyn Chain rises to the height of 2014 feet 
at the head of the Tanat on the northern boundary; but its culmi- 
nating point, Cader Berwyn, farther east, reaches the altitude of 
2563 feet. The Breiddin Hills are about 1200 feet high. Kerry Hill 
and Lisndinam Mountain, in the chain that skirts the Shropshire and 
Radnorshire border, are 1895 fect high. Plinlimmon is partly in this 
county, but its summit (2463 feet) ia just within the border of 
Cardiganshire, 

The county is almost entirely occupied by the slate rocks which 
overspread 80 a portion of Wales. The principal exceptions are 
the Breiddin Hills, which are composed of granite, greenstone, and 
conglomerate ; and a small tract near the junction of the Severn and 
the Vyrnwy, where the new red-sandstone, or red marl of Cheshire 


and Shropshire, is found. The mineral treasures are not very abundant. 
Lead and zinc are procured from mines near Llangynnog in the hills 
that bound the valley of the Tanat; lead in the Berwyn Moun! 
copper in Plinlimmon, ‘and copper and zine between Llanfyllin 
Oswestry, on the Shropshire border, Millstones are quarried in the 
Breiddin Hills; stones for other p 
Plinlimmon ; slates of rather inferior quality at 
vale of the Tanat, at Llanwddyn in the vale of the Vyrnwy. in the 
hills near Lianidloes, and at Machynlleth; and a little coal and lime- 
stone near the border of Shropshire. In the Plinlimmon Mountains, 
and several other parts of the county, are wide tracts of bog, from 
which peat is dug for fuel. 

Hydrography, Communications, &c—The Severn is the principal 
river of the county; it rises on the eastern side of Plinlimmon, aud 
flows east about 12 miles to Llanidloes, receiving at that town the 
Clywedog and a number of small brooks. From Llanidloes the Severn 
flows north-east in a winding channel about $8 miles, past Newtown 
and Welshpool, to the junction of the Vyrnwy, a little below which 
point it enters Shropshire. That part of the course of the Severn 
which lies in Montgomeryshire or on the border may be 
at 51 miles. 

The Vyrnwy (spreading river) rises on the north-west border near 
Bwlch-y-Pawl, and receiving a number of small streams, flows south- 
east in a winding channel 22 miles to its junction at Mathrafel with 
the Einion, which is called the Banw above Llanvair. From Math- 
rafel the Vyrnwy flows 9 miles till it receives the Cain, 11 or 12 miles 
long, from above Llanfyllin; and about a mile lower down the Tanat. 
The vale of the Tanat is admired for its scenery. From the {eaee 


nog in the 


of the Tanat the Vyrnwy flows about 9 miles further to its junction 
with the Severn. Its whole course is about 50 miles. The Vyrnwy 
and its feeders are among the best angling streams in Wales; trout, 
salmon, grayling, and other fish abound. Most of the rivers in the 
county are well stocked with fish. 

The south-western angle of the county is drained by the Wye, 
which rises on the south-east side of Plinlimmon near the source of 
the Severn, and flows south-east 13 miles into Radnorshire, receiving 
by the way the Tarrenig, the Bidno, and the Nant-y-Durrel. 

The Dovey chiefly belongs to Merionethshire. It enters Mont- 
gomeryshire about 4 miles below Dinas-y-Mowddy, and flows about 
10 miles to the neighbourhood of Machynlleth, where it again touches 
Merionethshire. Its remaining course is between ire on 
the north-west, and Montgomeryshire and Cardiganshire on the south- 
east. Its chief tributaries in this county are the Twymynd and the 
Dulas, which flow northward from the range connecting Plinlimmon 
with the Berwyn Mountains. The Twymynd forms a 
cataract at Frwd Vawr, not far from its source; after heavy rains the 
fall is very grand, with a perpendicular descent of 130 feet. Tho 
Llyfnant, another feeder of the Dovey, separates Montgom 
from Cardiganshire. The glen of the Llyfnant is one of the finest 
examples of Welsh river scenery; the river mnakes a fine fall over 
immense rocks called Pystyll-y-Llyn. The Dulas has its source in two 
small lakes, the Glas Llyn and Beigue Llyn. 

Of the rivers only the Severn and the Dovey are navigable in this 
county. The navigation of the Severn begins at Welshpool; that of 
the Dovey in the neighbourhood of Machynlleth. The only navigable 


at Newtown, and rans rm 3 the valley of that river past We 
about 4 miles below which it turns northward to Llanymy 
Shropshire, in which county it joins a branch of the Ellesmere Canal. 
It has a short branch below Welshpool to Guilsfield. 

The principal roads which pass through Montgomeryshire are those 
from London by Shrewsbury to Caernarvon, Barmouth, Towyn, and 
Aberystwith. The road to Caernarvon crosses the north-eastern side 
of the county near the Denbighshire border. The Barmouth road 
passes through the centre of the county by Welshpool and Lianfair 
to Dinas-y-Mowddy in Merionethshire. The road across the Berwyn 
Mountains east of Mallwyd is one of the bleakest in Great Britain ; 
but it commands views of Plinlimmon and Cader-Idris. The road to 
Towyn branches from the Barmouth road between Welshpool and 
Lianfair. The Aberystwith road passes through Montgomery and 
along the valley of the Severn by Newtown and Lilanidloes to Lian- 
gerrig, and thence by the valley of the Wye into Cardiganshire. 

Soil and Produce.—The soil in the mountainous uplands of the 
county is generally thin, cold, and moory; chiefly fitted for mountain 
pasture, but in some spots yielding oats, rye, and potatoes. In the 
valleys, especially towards England, the soil is good, and here wl 
barley, and flax are raised. Great numbers of small cattle, sheep, 
ponies are bred. There were formerly vast forests in this county, of 
which there are some remains on the hills near Carno. 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—Montgomeryshire takes its names from the 
town and castle of Montgomery, founded by Baldwin, lieutenant of the 
Marches to William the Conqueror and William Rufus, and red, 
rue from the Welsh, by Roger de Montgomery, earl of Shrews- 

ury, who gave both to town and castle his own name. The Welsh 


canal is the Montgomeryshire Canal, which commences in the Severn | 
in 


| call the town, from the name of its original founder, Tre Faldwyn, 


and the county Sir Tre Faldwyn. The county was formed inthe reign 
of Henry VIIL It is divided into 9 hundreds :—Lianfyllin, nor' pe 
Deythur, north-east; Pool, north-east ; Cawrse, east ; el, cent 


in the neighbourhood of © 
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and north-west; Machynlleth, west; Llanidloes, south ; Montgomery, 
south-east ; Newtown, central. The county is divided into four Poor- 
Law Unions :—Llanfyllin, Machynlleth, Montgomery and Pool, and 
Newtown and Llanidloes. These Unions include 69 parishes and 
townships, with a population in 1851 of 73,238. County courts are 
held in Machynlleth, Lianfyllin, Llanidloes, Newtown, and Welsh- 
I. The principal towns, LLaNFYLLIN, LLANIDLOES, MACHYNLLETH, 
ONTGOMERY, NEwrowN, and Poot or- Welshpool, are described in 


separate articles. . 


Llanfair, or Llanvair Caer Einion, population of the parish 2727 in 
1851, is about 11 miles N.W. from Montgomery, on the right bank of 
the Vyrnwy. It is neatly built and of pleasing ap ce; the two 

incipal streets intersect nearly at right angles. The town-hall is neat 
and commodious, witi a market-house underneath, The church is an 
ancient building. There are several Dissenting places of worship. 
Flannel is manufactured to a small extent. There isa market on 

Saturday, and several yearly fairs are held. Roman antiquities have 
been dug up in the neighbourhood. 
ir, population 1982, on the road between Llanfair and 
Machynlleth, is surrounded by fine scenery. The church is an ancient 
structure, adorned with some fine specimens of carved oak. In the 
neighbourhood are two stone circles. Llangynnog, population 568, is 
on the road from Llanfyllin to Bala, in Merionethshire, in a pleasant 
but narrow vale, watered by the Tunat, and inclosed by lofty and steep 
mountains. There are many detuched farm-houses in the valley. The 
church is a small ancient building. Many of the inhabitants are 
employed in slate-quarries and lead-mines. 

Of smaller places the following may be noticed ; the population when 
given is that of 1851 :— 

Caer-Sws, a village at the junction of the Carno with the Severn. 
A Roman intrenched camp of square form and covering four acres is 
close to the village: it commanded all the passes round, and was con- 
nected with 5 Roman roads, A farm-house now stands in the centre 
of the area of the camp. Cemmes, a small village 7 miles N.E. from 
Machynlleth on the left bank of the Dovey, has some curious old houses 
and remains of a rude amphitheatre. In the parish of Lianwrin, popu- 
lation 768, which comprises a portion of the county on the right bank 
of the Dovey, is Mathavarn, where Henry VIL slept on his way from 
Milford Haven to Bosworth. The parish church of Llanwria is four 
miles from Machynlleth, and is 163 feet long. Meifod, a well-built 
thriving little place two miles farther east on the left bank of the 
Vyrnwy, is supposed to occupy the site of the Roman station, Medio- 
lanum. It has a commodious Norman church and a very large church- 
yard. Several encampments are seen in the neighbourhoud. 

The county is chiefly in the diocese of St, Asaph. Nearly the whole 
of the hundred ot Montgomery is in the diocese of Hereford. The 
hundred of Llanidloes is a peculiar of the bishop of Bangor. 
crepes is included in the North Wales circuit. The aszizes are 

at Welshpool. The county jail and house of correction are at 
Montgomery, where the quarte?-sessions are held. The county returns 
one member to Purliament, and Montgomery with its contributory 
boroughs returns one member. 

History and Antiquities—Montgomeryshire was, with the neigh- 

counties, included in the territory of the Ordovices, and on 
the reduction of the island under the Roman power, in the province 
of Britannia Secunda. Various Roman antiquities have been found 
near Machynlleth. The site of a Roman camp is traceable at Cuer 
Sws, about 5 miles west of Newtown. There are other marks of 
intrenchments near it, and traces of a Roman road called ‘Sarn Swsan.’ 
Ancient camps, cairns, and tumuli abound, 

This county was the scene of hostility between the Welsh and the 
Mercians under Offa. The celebrated ‘dyke’ made by Offa traverses 
the county from north to south, passing a little to the east of Welsh- 
pool and Montgomery, and including tue eastern part of the county in 
the Saxon territory. The rest of the county was included in Powys 
or Powysland, a designation which had previously been given to this 
part of Wales. In the latter part of the 9th century Powys became a 

gece perme | under chieftains who had their resideuce at 

l, near the banks of the Vyrnwy, above Meifod. There are 
some earthworks and other traces of the castle of the princes of Powys 
at Mathrafel. 

In 694, in the reign of Alfred, the Danes entered the county. After 
the Conquest, Powys became the continual object of attack by the 
Norman lords of the marches or frontiers, These hostilities led to 
the erection of the castles of Montgomery by the Normans, and 
Powys, near Welshpool, by the Welsh, and to a continued and severe 
struggle for the possession of these strongholds, In the latter part 
of the 11th century a desperate engagement was fought on the hills 
of Carno, between the forces of Gryffydd ap Cynan, lawful claimant 
of the throne of Gwyn or North Wales, assisted by Rhys ap 
Tewdwr, prince of South Wales, against those of Trahaiarn ap Cara- 
dog, his usurping competitor. The engagement was the most bloody 
of any recorded in Welsh annals, and ended in the death of 
Trabaiarn and the entire defeat of his army. 

The ince; nce of Powys was overthrown before the final sub- 
jugation of North Wales: it became an English lordship, which 

-femained for many yeara in the posterity of John de Chariton, who, 
in the time of Edward IL, married the heiress of the Welsh chief- 


tains. The barony and title passed to the Greys, a Northumberland 
family, until it became extinct in the reign of Heury VIIL The only 
remaining castles or ruins of castles worth mentioning, are those of 
Montgomery and Powys, which are noticed under MontcoMERY and 
Poot respectively. There are no monastic ruins in the county of. 
importapee, 

Statistics. —The registration county (which included a population in 
1851 of 9807 more than the county proper) contained in March 1851, 
when the Census was taken, 346 places of worship, of which 89 
belonged to Calvinistic Methodists, 78 to Wesleyan Methodists, 66 to 
the Church of England, 58 to Independents, 26 to Baptists, and 23 
to Primitive Methodists. The total number of sittings provided was 
62,886. The number of day schools was 127, of which 72 were 
public schools with 4854 scholars, and 55 were private schools with 
1340 scholars. Of Sunday schools there were 312 with 23,001 
scholars; and of evening schools for adults there were 6 with 130 
pupils. There were three literary societies with 271 members—one 
of these societies possessed 300 volumes in its library. In 1853 there 
two savings banks in the county, at Machynlleth and Welshpool. 
The amount owing to depositors on November 20th 1853 was 
64,9034 Os. 5d. 

MONTIGNAC. [Dorpocnz.] 

MONTIGNY-LE-ROL [Marnz, Havre.) 

MONTILLA. [Corpova.] 

MONTLUGON. [Attrer.] 

MONTLUEL. [Any] 

MONTMARAULT. [AttiER.] 

MONTMARTRE. [Paats.] 

MUNTMEDY, [Mevsz.] 

MONTMIRAIL., |Marnz.] 

MONTMURILLON. [Vienne] 

MONTULIEU. [Avpz.] 

MONTONA. [Isrrtia.} 

MONTORV. [Corpova.] 

MONTPELLIER, a city in the south of France, capital of the 
departmeut of Hérault, is situated on a hill near the Lez, in 43° 36’ 44" 
N. lat., 3° 52’ 57" E. long., at an elevation of 145 feet above the level 
of the sea, 30 miles by railway S.W. from Nimes, 20 miles N.W. from 
Cette its port, and has a population of 40,222 in the commune. The 
town was built in the 10th ceutury to replace the episcopal town of 
Mauguelonne, which stood on an island in a neighbouring lake, and 
had been destroyed by order of Charles Martel for favouring the 
Saracens, The town had at an early period lords of its own, who 
distinguished themselves in the crusades and other wars against the 
Mohammedans im the llth and 12th centuries. Benjamin of Tudela 
describes the town as one of the chief commercial stations of France 
and of the world. 

The lordship of Montpellier was at this time in the hands of the 
kings, first of Aragon, and subsequently of Majorca, a younger branch 
of the same house, ‘These princes held their lordship immediately . 
of the bishops of Mauguelonne, who divided with them the jurisdic- 
tiou of the city, under the suzerainty of the kings of France. The 
portions both of the bishop and the king were united to the French 
crowa by purchase in the 13th and 14th ceuturies respectively. The 
lordship was subsequently conferred on Charles le Mauvais, king of 
Navarre (1371), in exchange for certain lordships ceded by him to 
the King of France; but on the forfeiture of that king’ 


’s domains for 
treason (1378), it was re-united to the French crown. In 1538 the 
bishopric of Mauguelonne was transferred to Montpellier. Mont- 
pellier came into the hands of the Huguenots in the reign of Henri ILL. 
After enduring a long siege it surrendered to Louis XILL. (1622), who 
ordered the construction of a citadel to retain the place in subjection. 

Montpellier is situated on an eminence, from which there is an 
extensive view over the Mediterranean and the adjacent coasts, 
Except some of the gates and the citadel, there are few remains of 
the old fortifications. The citadel is of little strength; it is however 
well kept up, and has agood parade. The streets are narrow, crooked, 
and steep; but the houses, which are almost all of stone, are sub- 
stantially built. Most of the squares are small and of irregular form; 
the public fountains are numerous, There are two town-walks, the’ 
esplanade between the town and the citadel, and the Peyrou, a terrace- 
waik planted with trees and covered with turf. On the upper part of 
the terrace there is a hexagonal tower adorned with columns, and 
inclosing a reservoir, which 1s supplied with water by an aqueduct 
about 5 miles long. The water from this reservoir falls in a cascade 
over artificial rocks, and supplies the various fountains of the city. 
The cathedral presents little that is worthy of notice. The former 
amphitheatre of St.-Céme, now the exchange, is adorned with a hand- 
some Corinthian portico, aud is perhaps the handsomest building in 
the city. The modern anatomicul theatre is a fine building, and the 
gate of Peyrou, a triumphal arch opening on the promenade of Peyrou, 
is also handsome; but the former episcupul palace, uow occupied as a 
medical school, the court-house, the prefect’s house, &., are of 
ordinary appearance, 

The manufactures of Montpellier are considerable, and trade is 
prosecuted on a large seale, There are several banking-houses, 
Liqueurs, perfumery, preserves, dried fruits, verdiyris, alum, cream of 
tartar, vitriol an squafortis, woollen-cloth, muslins, printed cottons, 


MONTPELLIER. 


MORAVIA. 


ealicoes, table-linen, blankets, hosiery, bats, leather, corks, and paper, 
are manu ; these articles, with wool, wine, brandy, oranges, 
citrons, and other fruits, and the oil of the surrounding districts, 
furnish the chief articles of trade. There are several printing-offices, 
eugar-refineries, potteries, oil-mills, amills, and saw-mills. In the 
central prison, which receives convicts from 20 departments, several 
articles of silk and cotton are manufactured. 

Montpellier is the seat of a bishop, whose diocese comprehends the 
department of Hérault. It has a High Court of justice, which has 
jurisdiction over the departments of Aude, Aveyron, Hérault, and 

rénées-Orientales ; and a University-Academy, the limits of which, 
according to a recent decree of the emperor (1854), include the 


departments of Aude, Gard, Hérault, Lozdre, and Pyrénées-Orientales)) 


There are also a tribunal of first instance, chamber of commerce, an 
exchange, an eminent medical school, a college, a theological school, 
a splendid picture gallery and li called the Musée Fabre, a 
Protestant church, a synagogue, several hospitals, barracks for 2000 
soldiers, a Mont-de-Piété, a botanic garden, and many scientific and 

ucational institutions. Montpellier is the head-quarters of the 10th 
Military Division, which comprehends the departments of Lozére, 
Hérault, and Aveyron. Montpellier offers many attractions to 
strangers, besides the beauty of its situation, The air is purer and 
less scorching and stifling than at Marseille ; mosquitoes are less trouble- 
some; and the keen blasts of the Mistral are less felt. 

MONTPELLIER. [Lrxertox, County.] 

MONTREAL, [Avpe.] 

MONTREAL, a city and river-port in Canada East, is situated at 
the head of ship-navigation in the river St. Lawrence, on the eastern 
side of the island of Montreal, in 45° 30' N. lat., 78° 35’ W. long. 
Being near to the boundary of the two divisions of the Canadian 
territory, Montreal has become an important centre of communication 
between the United States and the various districts of ,Canada. 
The population in 1851 was 57,715, of whom about two-thirds were 
Roman Catholics, chiefly French Canadians, the remainder Protestants, 
mostly British. 4 

The city consists of the Upper Town and the Lower Town. The 
Upper Town is chiefly inhabited by the merchants and upper classes ; 
Delon Town is situated along the river-side, and contains numerous 
trading establishments. There are several wide and handsome streets ; 
the houses are generally built of a gray stone, and most of the roofs 
are covered with tin-plates. The principal buildings are—the govern- 
ment-house, the court-house, the ordnance-office, the banks, the general 
hospital, the market-houses; the Hétel Dieu, a large Roman Catholic 
conventual establishment; the Roman Catholic cathedral, the finest 
ecclesiastical structure in British America; the asylums of Gray Sisters 
and Black Sisters; the seminary of St. Sulpice; a dsome Protestant 
eburch of Grecian architecture; other churches belonging to the 
Church of England and to Protestant dissenters; Montreal College ; 
M'Gill College; and the Royal Grammar school. There are numerous 
other schools, public libraries, and public institutions. A colossal 
statue of Nelson on a Dorie column ornaments one of the squares. 
The harbour is not large, but is very safe. Ships of 600 tons burden 
ean receive and discharge their cargoes at the quays. The rapid of 
St. Mary, about a mile below the city, is surmounted by the aid of 
steam-tugs, Steamers traverse daily between Montreal and Quebec; 
Montreal, and Toronto, and Hamilton, calling at intermediate places ; 
aud Montreal and Kingston, passing Bytown, on the Ottawa, and alo 
the Rideau Canal. A railway 7 miles long connects Montreal wi 
Lachine, a village of 1076 inhabitants, where the up-river steamers lie ; 
another from La Prairie on the opposite side of the river extends 17 
miles to St. John, on the river Richelieu, connecting the city with 
Lake Champlain, and the Burlington and Boston railways. 

Montreal bas an increasing trade in cast-iron founding; and has 
manufactures of soap, candles, tobacco. hardware, and floor-cloth ; also 
several breweries and distilleries, Two of the new railways to which 
public aid has been extended are—the St. Lawrence and Atlantic rail- 
way, from the St. Lawrence opposite Montreal to the frontier line, 
length 126 miles; and the Main Trunk railway, Montreal to Toronto, 
360 miles in length. 

MONTREAL, THE ISLAND OF, is situated in the river St, 
Lawrence, in North America, at the confluence of the Ottawa with 
the St. Lawrence, 140 miles S.W. from Queb The greatest — 
of the island is about 82 miles, and the greatest width about 10 miles. 
On the western side the surface is low and flat, but it rises gradually 
towards the eastern side, where it forms a ridge, on which the Upper 
Town of the city of Montreal is built. A round bill, locally called 
‘the Mountain,’ overlooks the city. The soil of the island is generally 


fertile. 
MONTREJEAU. pee Havre. 
MONTRELAIS. the-lyreRtEuRe. 
MONTREUIL. A8-DE-CALAIs. } 
MONTREVEL. [Arm.) 
MONTRICHARD, [Lom-rt-Cuzr. 


MONTROSE, Forfarshire, Sootland, a royal burgh, gea-port, and 
market-town, in the parish of Montrose, situated ay an of the 
tiver South Esk, between the large lake or basin of Montrose and the 
sea, is distant 70 c,h T meagermer yg 3 by road, and 753 
tiles by the Edinburgh Northern, and Aberdeen and Forfar 


railways. The population of the mi hargh in 3 65h.oran 

that of the parliamentary burgh was 15,238, The town is gover 

bya panne 8 Selves and 15 councillors; and, in conj mn wi 

Arbroath, Brechin, Forfar, and Beryie, returns one member tot 

Imperial Parliament. sed 
he town of Montrose occupies a dry and sandy site. One prin 

, extends from north to 
and lanes, 


supply of water. 

building, with a steep 
two Episcopal omageey two Free churches, two for 
terians, and one for Independents and Methodists; 


Academy, which had about 250 scholars in 1853 under , 
Dorward’s Seminary; the Straton schools; White's eee , 


custom-house, a town-house, prison, baths and wash-houses, a th ; tr , 


dock has been recently constructed at a cost of more than 40,0 OL. 
A fine suspension-bridge, erected about 1837, crosses the South Esk 
near Montrose, The Links, or town’s common, extend for some mi 


length of the island is about 12 miles; its greatest breadth 
7 miles. The area is 48 square miles. The po; ion in 
7053, of whom only about 150 are whites. ealts 

The island of Montserrat is of volcanic origin. The surface ; 


mountainous, and has in some places an elevation of 2500 feet. 


principal object of cultivation. Cotton, arrow-root, pota- 
toes, and fire-wood are exported to a sinall extent. The revenue for 
the year 1852 was about 4000/. The recent arrival in serrat of 
cultivators from Barbadoes, with capital, gave some t of im- 
provement in the state of the colony. The debt, amo’ ; 


the only port on the island, was 184, of 4441 tons burden ; 
201, of 4899 tons. Plymouth, situated on the south-west side of the 
island, isa small but well-built town, and contains the go’ 
house, three churches, and two chapel’ of the Establishm 
lie off the town in an open roadstead, It is hazardous for 
remain at the island during the hurricane m as there 
harbour or bay on any part of the shore. Boats of a peculiar con- 
oe are used for conveying produce and goods from and to the 
an ; 
Montserrat was discovered and named by Columbus in 1493. 
1632 the English made a settlement on it. In 1664 it was taken 
the French, but was restored at the peace of Breda, : ' 
MONYASH. [Derpysuiee.} eh 
MONZA, [Mutan, Province of.] d 
MOORS. [Brnpers.) 
MOORSHEDABAD. [Huypustan.] : 
MORANO, [Catapera.) * 
MORANT BAY. (Jamarca.) 
MORAT. sarmeaed rn 
MORAVIA, or MORAWA, RIVER, [Austrra; Boswra; Moravia.) — 
MORAVIA (Morawa, Miihren), a Crownland of the Austrian empire, 
situated between 48° 40’ and 50° 25’ N. lat., 16° 10’ and 19° 6’ E. ie 
including in these limits the north-eastern districts of Troppau 
Teschen, which belong to the basin of the Oder, and form A 
Silesia, which now constitutes a distinct crownland of the empire, 
previously to 1849 was included in or annexed to Moravia. 
is now divided into two circles, Briinn and Olmiitz. The aren and 
population according to the official returns for 1850-51 are as 
follows :— i 


Crownlands. Circles. Area in sq. miles. 
Brinn , 4,486 
Moravia . Olmitz . 4,108 
Silesia, aod 1,979 
| otal,  « ner) 10,528 


the two crowalands 
through Sundenberg, Prerau, and Odenberg, where it ¢i 


q 


MORAVIA. 


MORBIHAN. 86 


Silesia, From Landenberg the Vienna-Prague line runs north by west 
through Briinn; and is met at Bohm-Trubau in the south of Bohemia 
by a branch which enters the Prerau station on the Vienna-Breslau 
line, and runs riorth-east through Olmiitz. These railways inclose a 
considerable portion of Moravia. Electric telegraph wires are laid 
down all the lines; and there are brauch lines of electric com- 
munication from the Silesian part of the Vienna-Breslau railway to 
Troppau, Teschen, Cracow, and Lemberg-Galicia. 

Moravia is shut in by the Carpathian Mountains on the east, by the 
Gesenke chain on the north, and by the Bohemian Mountains on the 
west: it is open towards the south, in which direction the Morawa 
takes its course towards the Danube. The interior is traversed by 
other chains, so that more than half the country is mountainous. One 
of the most remarkable of these latter chains is the range extending 
from Briinn to Olmiitz. It contains numerous caverns and frightful 
chasms. The mountains inclose fertile valleys, and the central and 
southern parts of the province consist of extensive plains, the soil of 
which is extremely fruitful. The rivers are numerous: the largest is 
the Marsch; or Morawa, which gives name to the country. This river, 
the navigation of which is difficult, rises in a cavern on the confines 
of Bohemia and Glaz, flows in a southern course through the middle 
of Moravia, receives most of the rivers, especially the Theya or Taya, 
and leaving the province at the southern point, from which it forms 
the boundary between Austria and Hungary, falls into the Danube 
above Pressburg. The Oper rises in the north of the province. There 
afte numerous ponds abounding in fish. Moravia is subject to consi- 
derable variation of temperature ; it enjoys a milder climate than some 
other countries in the same parallel. 

_ The animals are horses, oxen, sheep, swine, goats, red deer, hares, 
feathered game, and domestic poultry, especially geese, of which great 
numbers are exported. With respect to the productions of the soil, 
Moravia is one of the richest provinces of the empire. Agriculture 
is in an improved condition. Large quantities of very fine wheat, 
rye, barley, and oats are grown. Flax and hemp are very extensively 

; but the consumption of these articles is so great that large 
quantities of them are imported. Fruit is plentiful and good. The 
vine flourishes. The forests furnish vast quantities of timber. The 
pastures are extensive. Formerly mines of gold and silver were 
worked. At present iron, sulphur, vitriol, alum, coals, marble, pipe- 
lay, and precious stones, particularly topazes, are the chief mineral 


The woollen, linen, and cotton manufactures are very flourishing, 
and on a large seale, and furnish supplies for an extensive export 
trade. The manufacture of thread is likewise considerable. Dyeing 
is carried on at Briinn, which is particularly celebrated for dyeing 
Turkey red. Moravia enjoys also the benefit of a great trausit trade. 
The imports are colonial produce, wool, Vienna silks, Russian furs, 
tallow, wine, oil, porcelain, glass, &c. » ' 

_ Of the population about three-fourths are of Slavonic origin, the 
rest are Germans. They are all Catholics, except 107,000 Calvinists 
and Lutherans, and 38,000 Jews. The Roman Catholics of Moravia 
are under the archbishop of Olmiitz and the bishop of Briinn : those 
of Silesia are under the Bishop of Breslau. There is a university at 
High schools, or gymnasia, are established in every circle, 
those who study the higher branches of learning; the number of 
a schools is very great, and they are attended by 95 per 
cent. of all the children in the country between 6 and 13 years of age. 
For judicial purposes Moravia is divided into 6 circuits—Briinn, 
Olmiitz, Neutitschein, Hradisch, Znaim, and Iglau. 

The principal towns of the province are the following :—Olmiitz, 
lately residence of the imperial court, a well-built fortified town 
entered by four gates, is situated in 49° 33’ N. lat., 17° 9’ EB. long.; at 
4 distance of 110 miles by railway N.N.E. from Vienna, and contains 

. about 19,000 inhabitants, including the garrison, The university 
ings, which contain a library of 50,000 volumes, the cathedral, 

the town-hall, the archbishop’s palace, and the former college of the 
Jesuits, now a barrack, are the most remarkable structures. After 
the rebellious outbreak in the Austrian empire in 1948-50 the uni- 
versity of Olmiitz was transferred to Kremsir. We are unable to say 
whether it has since been restored to Olmiitz, Sternberg, a municipal 
townygituated in the mountains north of Olmiitz, has §200 inhabit- 
ants, who carry on flourishing manufactures of woollen cloth, linen, 
canvass, calicoes, and stockings. Prosznitz, likewise a municipal town, 
situated on the Rumza, in the fruitful district of Hanna, of which it 
is the chief town, has four suburba and several churches. It has 
manufactures of fine cloth, kerseymere, and linen, several brandy 
distilleries, and the greatest corn-market in Moravia, The population 
pong 9000. [{Brtxn.] About 12 miles §.B, from Briinn, at a 
short ce from the high-road between Briinn and Olmiitz, is the 
village of Austerlitz, which has been immortalised by the great victory 
of the French, under Napoleon I, over the Russians and Austrians 
a 2nd 1805). Nicolsburg, the chief town of an extensive 
lordship south of Briinn, has a palace with a library of 20,000 volumes, 
@fine cathedral and several other churches, a gymnasium, and about 
inhabitants, of whom about 8000 are Jews, The gymnasium of 

| had 12 teachers and 147 Pupils in 1850. Iglaw is a well- 
built walled town on the river Iglawa. It has six churches, a na- 
sium, a well endowed , Manufactures of woollen cloth and 


linen, and a great trade in corn ani hops. The population is 14,000. 
The celebrated fortress of Spielberg, in which state prisoners aré 
confined, was formerly the citadel of Britian. Hradisch,; a small place 
of over 2000 inhabitants, is a station on the Vienna-Breslau railway, 
40 miles E.S.E. from Briinn, Znaym, on the Thaga, 35 miles 8, W: 
from Briinn, has about 6000 inhabitants, an old castle on a height 
above the town now used as a military hospital, an ancient circular 
church, and a handsome gothic chureh dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
The neighbourhood is laid out in market-gardens, the produce of 
which is sent to Vienna. The archduke Charles concluded an armis- 
tice with Napoleon I. at Znaym after the battle of Wagram. Prerats, 
14 miles 8.S.W. from Olmiitz, is an important railway station, where 
the lines to Prag, through Olmiitz, to Vienna, and Breslau meet. It 
stands on the right bank of the Bretschwa, a feeder of the Marsch, is 
defended by an old castle, and has about 3009 inhabitants. East of 
Prerau, on the high-road between Olmiitz and Teschen, is Weiss- 
Kirchen, also on the Bretschwa, a town with about 5000 inhabitants, 
important broadcloth factories, and a handsome castle. Weiss-Kirchen 
is a station on the Vienna-Breslau railroad, and is 16 miles distant 
from Prerau. Farther east.on the same road is Neu-Titschein, situated 
on the slope of a hill above a small feeder of the Oder. It is the 
chief town of the judicial circuit to which it givesname. The town 
has about 9000 inhabitants, who are engaged in the manufacture of 
broadcloth and flannel. It is a well-built town, and has two suburbs. 
Kremsir, or Kremsier, on the right bank of the Marsch, and about 
10 miles S.S.W. from Prerau, is a well-built town with about 5000 
inhabitants, The Austrian Chambers held a short session here in 
1849. The principal building is the palace of the archbishop of 
Olmiitz, who occasionally resides here. The palace, or castle, contains - 
a picture-gallery; a library of 30,000 volumes, and collections of philo- 
sophical apparatus and mineralogical specimens; it is surrounded by 
fine gardens, The town has a collegiate abbey; a Piarist college, and 
a gymnasium. The university of Olmiitz was transferred to Kremsir 
in 1850. Teschen, situated on the banks of the Olsa, a feeder of the 
Oder, is. a walled town entered by three gates. The population 
amounts to about 6000; they manufacture linen, cloth, fire-arms, 
rosoglio, and tradé in wool, honey, hides, aud wine. Tvoppau, a well- 
built town, capital of Austrian Silesia, on the right bauk of the Oppa, 
a feeder of the Oder, stands in 49° 50’ N. lat., 17° 51’ E. long., and 
has, together with its three suburbs, a population of 16,000. The 
town, which is surrounded with walls pierced by four gates, has 
several handsome churches, a theatre, a gymnasium, a good library, 
and considerable manufactures of linen and broadcloth. Troppau 
is 35 miles E.N.E. from Olmiitz. T'rilau, 25 miles W.N.W. from 
Olmiitz, has a castle, a Franciscan monastery, a Piarist college, a 
gymnasium with 10 teachers and 173 pupils (in 1850), and about 
4000 inhabitants. Bielitz, N.E. of Teschen, is a well-built town 
close to the Galizian frontier, with two Catholic churches, a Lutheran 
chapel, an hospital, and about 6000 inhabitants, who manufacture . 
excellent broadcloth and kerseymeres, and also trade in wine an 
wool. ‘ 

Moravia was inhabited by the Quadi and Marcomanni during the 
Roman empire. When the Quadi went with the Vandals to Spain in 
407, the country was occupied by the Scyri, the Rugii, and the Heruli ; 
and about 548 by the Longobardi, when a kingdom of Moravia, more 
extensive than the present province, was established, which was con- 
quered by Charlemagne, who compelled Sampslaus, the king, to be 
baptised. After numerous ‘vicissitudes, Swiatopluk united all the 
tribes and formed a kingdom, which is said to have includéd not only 
Moravia, but Bohemia, Brandenburg, Pomerania, Lusatia, Silesia, and 
other adjacent countries. This prince died in 894, and was succeeded 
by his three sons. By dissensions between them, and by unsuccessful 
wars with the Boii (Bohemians) and the Magyars, Moravia was much 
weakened, and lost its independence in a great battle in 907. It was 
often a prey to the Hungarians, Poles, and Germans, and after many 
changes became subject to the kings of Bohemia. In 1527, when the 
emperor Ferdinand I, succeeded to the crowns of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia, Moravia was added to the possessions of the house of Austria, 
with which it has ever since been united. 

MORAY, or MURRAY FRITH, a gulf of the German Ocean, 
bounded N.W. by the counties of Ross and Cromarty, and 8H. by 
Nairn and Elgin. The north-western shore extends nearly in a 
straight line 32 miles from Kessock Ferry, opposite Inverness, to 
Tarbet-Ness : midway is the entrance to the Frith of Cromarty. The 
south-eastern shore extends from Inverness to Fort Georye, and 
thence to Burghead on the Elginshire coast. Burghead is about 
15 miles from Tarbet-Ness. At Inverness the width is about a mile, 
and not much more at Fort George, in consequence of the channel 
being just there narrowed by Chanonry Point. The Frith extends 
about 7 miles above Inverness, under the namé of Loch Beauly. At 
the head of this loch is the embouchure of the Glass-water. The 
Caledonian Canal unites with it a little west of Inverness. Vessels of 
large burden come up to Invérness, where the anchorage is safe. The 
herring-fishery of the frith is of great value, The name of the frith in 
Gaelic is farar or Varar; it is mentioned in Ptoleméus as Varar. 

MORAYSHIRE. [Etersaree.] 

MORBEYA, [Manocco,] 

MORBIHAN, a maritime department in the north-west of France, 
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is bounded N. by Cétes-du-Nord, E, by Ille-et-Vilaine, S. by Loire- | some of which are na le by means of the tide toa short distance 
Inférieure and the Bay of Biscay, and W. by the Bay of Biscay and | from their mouths, @ principal of them are—the Blavet, which 


the department of Finistére. It lies between 48° 27’ and 48° 15’ 
N, lat., 2° 1’ and 8° 38’ W. long. Its greatest length from north-west 
to south-east is 82 miles; its greatest breadth is 52 miles, but the 
average does not exceed 41 miles. The area of the department is 
2626°8 square miles, The population in 1841 was 447,898; in 1851 
it amounted to 478,172, giving 182°03 inhabitants to a square mile, 
or 7°45 above the average per equare mile for the whole of France. 
The department is formed out of part of Lower Bretagne. A shallow 
inland sea (the Concluswm Mare mentioned by Julius Cesar in the 
account of his fierce campaign against the Veneti, ‘ Bell. Gall.,’ iii. 7-16), 


which communicates by a narrow channel with the Bay of Biscay, andy 


extends far inland to the south and west of Vannes, inclosing several 
small islands, is called Morbihan, from two Celtic words signifying 
* Little Sea.’ Hence the department takes its name. 

The coast of the department, exposed to the continuous action of a 
violent sea, is indented by a great number of bays, roadsteads, and 
harbours. To the southward is the bay into which the Vilaine flows; 
north of this are several inlets of shallow water penetrating four or 
five miles inland. There are also several islands, of which the prin- 
cipal is that of Dumet. The Pointe de Penvins forms the north-western 
boundary of the bay of the Vilaine; this is succeeded by the Pointe 
St.-Jacques and the Pointe du Grand Mont, and the shallow bay of 
St.-Gildas, North-west of this is the narrow entrance to the Morbiban, 
which is land-locked on every side, and extends about 14 miles from 
east to west, and 6 miles from north to south. It is for the most 
occupied by shoals and sand-banks, but there are between these chan- 

-nels of deeper water by which vessels get up to Vannes, which is on 
an inlet on the north side of the gulf. There are a great number of 
islets in the Morbihan, the principal of which are Aus-Moines and Arz; 
both of these are inhabited and under cultivation. 

Opposite the entrance to the Morbihan is the remarkable headland 
or peninsula of Quiberon, which extends southward nearly 10 miles 
into the sea, and is connected with the mainland by an isthmus only 
66 yards across, and so low that storm and spring tides sweep over it. 
On the eastern side of this peninsula is the Bay of Quiberon, which 
affords good anchorage for vessels of all sizes, and is defended by the 
oo of Fort Penthiavre, built on the isthmus. The peninsula is tree- 

and bare, but pretty well cultivated. The small fortified town of 
Quiberon is on this peninsula, An English force landed at Quiberon 
in 1746, but was driven speedily back to their ships. In the year 
1759 Admiral Hawke defeated the French fleet off Quiberon ; and in 
1795, during the war which followed the French revolution, a body of 
emigrants, conveyed and protected by a British squadron, took pos- 
session of this peninsula; but they were compelled to surrender by 
General Hoche, and their principal officers were shot as traitors at 
Vannes. A chapel, containing a handsome marble monument, was 
erected on the peninsula in 1829, in memory of the emigrants that 
fell here on the occasion, South of the peninsyla and gulf of Quiberon 
are the islands of Houat, Hoedic, and Belle-Jle, Houat and Hvedic 
are peopled by fishermen; the latter is defended by a small fort. 
Belle-fle is by far the largest island on this part of the coast, (Beux- 
lua-ex-Mn) North-west of Quiberon is the river Etel, a gulf or 
inlet extending 6 or 7 miles inland, landlocked on every side, with a 
narrow entrance, North-west of this are Port Louis, or the estuary 
of the Blavet, and the mstuary of the Ellé, or Quimperlé. Opposite 
to the mouth of the Blavet is the high and rocky isle of Gloiz, about 
5 miles long and 2 miles broad, It has 3200 inhabitants, who gain a 
subsistence by cultivating the soil and by fishing. On the north-west 
< of the island there is a lighthouse of the first class, with a fixed 
ight, 88 feet high, in 47° 29’ N. lat, 3°31’ W. long. The whole 
length of the coast, with its windings, is estimated at 125 miles. The 
most important harbours are those of Lorient and Port-Louis on the 
estuary of the Blavet; Auray and Vannes on the north shore of the 
Morbiban ; and Hennebont, a river-port on the Blavet. The nume- 
rous inlets and harbours give great facilities for the coasting and 
foreign trade, 

The north of the department is covered by heath-clad hills, which 
slope down gradually towards the south into vast and fertile plains. 
The soil of the department is for the most part light, except near the 
coast, where it is strong, deep, and fertile. Very nearly half of the 
surface of the departinent is covered with heaths and moors, Scarcely 
& commune in the department is without some Druidical stones or 
monuments, Half a mile from Carnac, a large village near Auray, one 
of the most remarkable of these monuments is found. It is situated 
in @ vast plain, and consists of more than 1200 large unbewn stone 
blocks, varying from 5 to 24 feet in height, arranged in 11 parallel 
lines, which extend from south-east to north-west, a length of 1676 
yards, with a breadth of 103 yards, and terminate to the north-west 
in @ curve, approaching to a semicircle, Many of the stones seem to 
have been broken; others have fallen from the upright position in 
which it is supposed that all of them were originally placed. 

The people speak a dialect of the ancient Celtic language, but most 
of them understand French, and speak it however incorrectly. In 
— habits, and mode of life, they resemble their neighbours of 

INISTERE. 


The department is traversed by a great number of small rivers, 


flows in a general southern direction from the department of Cétes- 
du-Nord, and enters the sea below Lorient, baving a tide vavigation 
up to Hennebont; the Oust, which flows south-east from Cétes-du- 
Nord, and enters the Vilaine on the eastern boundary; the Vilaine 
Gemalto | and the Auray, which falls into the Morbihan, 
where it forms the harbour of the town of Auray. The department 
is traversed by the Nantes-Brest Canal, which runs along the course of 
the Oust, and then crosses into the valley of the Blavet at Pontivy; 
and by the canal which renders the Blavet navigable from Hennebont 
to Pontivy. It is also traversed by 7 state and 13 departmental 
roads, The Paris-Brest railway, now in course of construction, crosses 
the department, passing through Pluérmel, Hennebont, and Lorient. 

The temperature is mild, but fogs are frequent; the prevalent wind 
is the south-west, The itch, which used to be endemic among the 
inhabitants of the north-west of the department, has been of late years 
almost wholly eradicated from amongst them. ' 

Bread-stuffs more than enough for the home consumption are pro- 
duced ; a large surplus is exported. Lentils, turnips, flax, hemp, and 
cider-apples are also cultivated. Of wine the department yields little, 
and that little is bad. The common domestic animals are bred in 
considerable numbers. Bees are numerous, and the honey of the 
department is highly prized. Water-fowl and fish are abundant. The 
sardine fishery along the coast is very profitable, affording employment 
to above 3000 men, and yielding annually about 1,500,000 francs. A 
good deal of salt is made by evaporation at several points on the sea- 
shore. ; 

The department is composed almost entirely of primitive rocks, 
Tron- and tin-mines are worked; lead is found; granite, building- 
stone, slate, rock-crystal, potters’-clay, &c., are quarried. 

Linen is the chief manufacture; corn, iron, woollen-stuffs, canvass, 
porcelain, cotton-yarn, paper, and leather are also manufactured, 
Ship-building is extensively carried on, especially in the dockyard of 
Lorient, which turns out some of the best war ships and steamers in 
the French navy. [Lortent.] Corn, brandy, cider, fruits, butter, 
tallow, salt, honey, wax, hemp, cattle, salt-fish, hides, iron, fish-oil, 
&c., are the chief articles of commerce, Above 600 fairs and markets 
are held in the year. 

The department contains 1,681,178 acres, Of this surface 666,555 
acres are under cultivation; 170,637 acres are grass land; 88,372 acres 
are covered with woods. and forests; 21,713 acres are laid out in 
gardens, orchards, and plantations of different sorts; 720,415 acres 
consist of heaths and moor-land; and 15,740 acres are occupied by 
rivers, marshes, and canals. 

The department is divided into four arrondissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


Arrondi | C Cc Population in 1851, 
1. Vanes JS ll 72 132,171 
|. 2. Pontivy 7 46 105,984 
| 8. Lorient . ; rt 52 148,779 
4. Ploérmel . ws 8 57 91,238 
Total din ip 37 227 478,172 


1. Of the first arrondissement, and of the whole department, the 
chief town is Vannes, the capital of the ancient Veneti, which stands 
at the head of an inlet from the Bay of Morbiban, in 47° 39’ 31" 
N. lat., 2° 4519" W. long., at a distance of 285 miles W. by S. from 
Paris, and has 12,396 inhabitants in the commune. The = 
part of the town is built on the top and southern slope of a 
above the Marle, a river that runs into the Morbihan; a ion of it 
extends also into the valley, the houses being built on piles, Vannes 
has an appearance of great antiquity, which is not diminished by its 
dark narrow streets, overhanging houses, massive ramparts, and gate- 
entrances, four only of which out of six now remain. The most 
remarkable buildings are—the cathedral, and a tower, which stands 
in the centre of the town and is the only remaining vestige of the 
Chateau de I'Hermine, built in 1887. There is a small harbour lined 
with quays, but capsble of admitting small craft only. One side of 
the harbour is planted with trees, and forms a fine promenade; on 
the other side are ship-building yards, Other objects of note in the 
town are—the prefect’s hotel, the bishop's palace, the barracks, three 
hospitals, the public library of 8000 volumes, and the promenade 
called Cours de la Garonne. Vanues gives title to a bishop; it has 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce, theological and communal 
colleges, and a school of hydrography. woollen cloth, linen, 
calico, lace, ironmongery, leather, paper, beer, and salt are the chief 
industrial products; of these and of corn, hemp, butter, wax, boney, 
cider, brandy, and Bordeaux wine, the conimerce of the town consists, 
Vannes was ravaged by the Northmen’in a.p. 847 and in 865. 
In the contest between the houses of Blois and De Montfort for the 
sovereignty of Bretagne the town was often taken, and suffered from — 
both parties. The Duke Frangois IL. made it the seat of a parliament, 


At Vannes, in 1582, the states of i ate to the famous 
address to the crown (requdte) which decided the union of Bretagne 
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to France. Carentoir, on the eastern boundary of the department, is 
a large market-town, with above 5000 inhabitants. Ziven, 10 miles 
N.E. from Vannes, has a population of 3320, and is famous for its 
feudal castle, one of the best preserved monuments of the middle 
ages in Bretagne. The church of St.-Alban, and the ossuary or 

i , Situated in the adjacent cemetery, are deserving of notice. 

, W. of Elven, is built on a height, and possesses a 
church with a very high tower, which formed the vertex of one of 
Cassini’s triangles. The town was the scene of two severe actions 
between the Republicans and the Chouans in 1795 and 1800: popu- 
lation 4833. Questembert, E. of Vannes, is an old ill-built town, with 
3590 inhabitants, who manufacture leather, and trade largely in butter. 
Roche-Bernard, a small town and port, with 1300 inhabitants, near 
the mouth of the Vilaine, requires mention on account of the fine 
iron-wire suspension-bridge which here the river. This bridge, 
649 feet in span, and 108 feet above high-water mark, is approached 
by three lofty arches, and supported on two piers of granite masonry. 
Sarzeau, the birthplace of Le-Sage, is situated on the i of 
Ruis, on the south side of the Morbihan, and has 6901 inhabitants, 
mostly sailors. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Pontivy, is situated 
on the left bank and on the canal of the Blavet, in 48° 4’ 5" N. lat., 
2° 57’ 52" E. long., at an elevation of 183 feet above the level of the 
sea ; 30 miles N. by W. from Vannes, and has a tribunal of first in- 
stance, a college, and 6930 inhabitants inthe commune. The remains 
of old walls, pierced by four principal gates, show that this town was 
once strongly fortified. The new part of the town lies without the 
line of the old fortifications; it is laid out in straight broad streets, 
and contains a prison and cavalry barracks, with a fine manwuvring 
ground. In the old town the most remarkable building is the old 
castle of the dukes of Rohan, which was rebuilt in 1485. Pontivy is 
a place of considerable commercial activity : corn, linen, thread, hides, 
butter, horses, cattle, and leather, are the principal items of its trade. 
This town took the name of Napoléonville during the first French 
empi Baud, a market-town, with 4737 inhabitants, stands in a 
talegat the intersection of three great roads, 12 miles S. from Pon- 
tivy. The chapel of Notre-Dame-de-la-Clarette, built close to a 
fountain in the environs of the town, and the statue of the Armorican 
Venus, called Venus de Quinipili, which stands on a pedestal on a hill 
near the town, are worthy of notice. Cléguérec, 5 miles N.W. from 
Pontivy, has a population of 3434 in the commune. Le-Faouet, situated 
in the north-west of the department, stands on the top of a hill at the 
intersection of four high roads, which abut on a square in the centre 
of the town. ‘The inhabitants, who number 3000, manufacture 
Prussian-blue and paper, and trade in agricultural produce. Gourin, 
N. by W. of Le-Faouet, also stands on a hill, and has 3783 inhabitants. 

3. Of the third arrondissement the chief town, Lorient, forms the 
subject of a te article. [Lortent.] Awray, situated on a hill 
at the mouth of the river Auray, 16 miles E. from Lorient, has a 
harbour for moderate-sized vessels, a handsome quay, several ship- 

ing yards, and 3815 inhabitants, who are engaged in the coasting- 
trade, fisheries, and the manufacture of lace, cotton-twist, tiles, 
bricks, &c. Hennebont, famous for its defence by Jeanne de Montfort 
against Charles of Blois in 1341, and built on the slope of two hills, 
separated by the Blavet, which is here crossed by a bridge, consists of 
three parts—the old town, the new town, and the walled town. The 
old and the new town, which make up three-fourths of the city, consist 
of narrow steep streets, remarkable only for some old houses of gothic 
architecture, and for the dirt-heaps that poison the air in front of 
every door. The walled town still retains the greater part of the 
fine ramparts with which it was girt; it was formerly defended 
a strong castle, of which only a single gate now remains, The 
vet forms a port, to which vessels of small size ascend. The town 
has 4552 inhabitants in the commune, who trade in corn, wine, honey, 
cider, hemp, hides, iron, &c. Ship-building is carried on. Hennebont 
has an i corn-market. Plouay, a considerable market-town 
N. of Lorient, has a lation of 4047. Pluvigner, 16 miles E. from 
Lorient, has iron smelting-furnaces and forges; foundries for bullets, 
bombs, and other projectiles; and 4695 inhabitants. Port-Louis, a 
small ill-built town, with narrow winding streets, stands at the en- 
trance of the roadstead of Lorient, and has a population of 3139. It 
is by ramparts and defended by a strong citadel, which 
commands the entrance of the roadstead. The harbour is large and 
deep enough for men-of-war; the holding ground is good, but the 
entrance is rather difficult. The parish church and the barracks are 
the most remarkable structures. Quiberon, a large village with 3013 
inhabitants, stands at the extremity of the i of Quiberon, 
famous for the unfortunate expedition of the it of Artois in 1795. 

4, In the fourth arrondissement the chief town, Ploérmel, situated 
in 47° 55’ 58" N. lat., 2° 23’ 47" W. long., at an elevation of 252 feet 
above the level of the sea, near the lake and river Duc, which flows 
into the Oust, in the east of the department, has a tribunal of first 
instance, a college, and 5195 inhabitants, who trade in woollen-cloth, 
hempen-yarn, linen, flax, honey, iron, and cattle. The town is well 

built, with wide clean streets; it has two squares, a large fair-green, 

and an oe The court-house, the parish-church (a remarkable 
_ structure of the 12th century), and the church of the former Ursuline 
convent, are the most striking of the public buildings. Josselin, 


6 miles W. by N. from Ploérmel, has 2756 inhabitants. It is famous 
for its ancient castle, in which Olivier de Clisson, Constable of France, 
died (April 20, 1407), and which has been recently repaired by the 
Duke de Rohan. The parish church contains the tombs of De Clisson , 
and his wife Marguerite de Rohan, which were destroyed in 1793 and 
rebuilt in 1830. Between Ploérmel and Josselin is the heath of 
Mi-voie, famous for the combat between 30 Bretons and 30 English, 
on the 27th of March 1351, when the latter were defeated; the spot 
is now marked by a granite obelisk, erected in 1819, and inscribed 
with the names of the 30 Bretons. Guer, a market-town of 3773 
inkabitants, 12 miles E. from Ploérmel, owes its origin to a hermitage 
frequented by St. Malo, about the year 541, and over which the parish 
church is now built. 

The department forms the see of the bishop of Vannes; is included 
in the jurisdiction of the High Court and within the limits of the 
University-Academy of Rennes; and belongs to the 16th Military 
Division, of which Rennes is head-quarters. It returns 3 members 
to the Legislative Body of the French empire. 

Fieger Bi de la France ; Annuaire pour 'An 1853; Oficial 
apers. 

MORDELLES, [Itte-er-Vitarne. 

MORDIFORD. [HererorpsHire. 

MORE’A (the ancient Peloponnesus), a large peninsula forming the 
southern part of Greece, and united to the mainland by the isthmus 
of Corinth. Its coast, deeply indented by numerous gulfs and inlets, 
forms a multitude of small peninsulas and promontories, It is bounded 
N. by the gulfs of Lepanto and Patras, W. by the Ionian Sea, 8. by 
the Messenian and Laconian gulfs, and E. by the gulfs of Nauplia and 
4¥gina, which latter divides Morea from Attica. The greatest length 
of Morea from the point of Drepanum on the strait of Lepanto, to 
Cape Matapan, its most southern promontory, is 140 rhiles; and its 
greatest breadth, from the coast opposite Zante to the easternmost 
coast of Argolis, near Poros, is about 125 miles, but the breadth is 
much less in other parts. Its area is officially estimated at 10,125 
square miles. The population, according to the census of 1852, 
amounted to 508,427. 

The centre of Morea forms an elevated table-land traversed by 
numerous ridges of hills, which inclose spacious basins, some of them 
like craters, being so surrounded by mountains that the water at the 
bottom, being unable to find a visible outlet, forms marshes and small 
lakes, some of which have however a subterraneous outlet. [ARcADIA.] 
On the eastern part of the table-land the slope is short and abrupt; 
but on the opposite side the valleys have a long slope westward, fol- 
lowing the course of the Alpheus and its tributaries, until they merge 
into the low maritime plains of Elis. Towards the south the long 
valley of the Eurotas slopes down to the coast between two ranges of 
mountains, which detach themselves from the central highland, and, 
projecting into the sea, form the promontories of Malea and Tenarum. 
Westward of the valley of the Eurotas is the valley of the Pamisus, 
in Messenia, running likewise from north to south between the ridges * 
of the Taygetus on the east and Mount A°galeon on the west. 

On the north side the table-land of Morea is-separated from the 
maritime district of Achwa by a range of mountains known to the 
ancients by the names of Erymanthus, Lampe, and Cyllene. North- 
east of these the land slopes down to the level part of the isthmus of 
Corinth, where the town of that name was built. To the eastward a 
chain of mountains, detaching itself from the central high land, runs 
through the peninsula of Argolis, which stretches far into the sea 
between the Saronic and Argolic gulfs. South of this range is the 
plain of Argos, watered by the Inachus, Farther south a narrow 
strip of land extends between the central high land and the sea, along 
the western coast of the Argolic Gulf. The slope of the table-land is 
much more abrupt on the eastern than on the western side of Morea. 

The highest summits of Morea, Taygetus in the south and Cyllene 
in the north, are reckoned to be somewhat above 5000 feet: snow 
remains on the highest points of the Taygetus till the month of June, 
The table-land of Arcadia is often covered with snow in March, while 
the maritime districts enjoy warm and genial weather, The peren- 
nial rivers of Morea are the Alpheus, Eurotas, Pamisus, and Peneus; 
the other numerous streams along the northern and eastern coasts are 
dry, or nearly so, in summer, but form rapid torrents in the winter. 
The atmosphere of Morea is generally pure, the landscape beautiful, 
and the ground in the valleys and low re fertile. The mountains 
afford good pasture, and although the forests have been sadly wasted, 
still many parts of the mountains are covered with fine pines and oak- 
trees. The country, imperfectly cultivated as it is, produces corn of 
various kinds, wine, oil, flax, currants, and most other fruits, and feeds 
numerous flocks of sheep. There are no roads, properly speaking, 
through the peninsula, but only tracks for horses, and some narrow 
causeways through the low grounds. The Morea is now divided into 
five nomes, namely, Argolis and Corinth, Achaia and Elis, Arcadia, 
Laconia, and Messenia. Under these heads more minute notices of 
the surface are given ; and in the article GrEEcE some statistical details 
will be found. 

The ancient history of Peloponnesus forms part of the history of 
Greece, After the destruction of the Achwan [AcHat] league by the 
Romans, 8,0, 146, the insula formed part of the Roman province 
of Achaia. It remained subject to Rome till the division < the empire. 
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It afterwards belonged to the Eastern, or tine, emperors till the 
beginning of the 13th century, when the Franks having conquered 
Constantinople, the Venetians obtained for their share several islands 
of Greece and a considerable part of the Peloponnesus, with the 
towns of Coron, Modon, Argos, Nauplia, Corinth, &c. It was then 
that they gave the peninsula the name of Morea, from the quantity 
of mulberries (‘more’ in Italian) which it produced. 

Towards the end of the 15th century the Morea was conquered by 
the Turks, and the Venetians were expelled from it, In. 1684 war 
having broken out between Venice and the Porte, the Venetians sent 
an armament, which conquered the peninsula, to which they gave the 
pame of a , subject to Venice, and its flag was hoi on the 
aquare of St. In 1715 the Turks, after an arduous struggle, 
reconquered the Morea. In 1770 an insurrection broke out amongst 
the Greek inbabitants, but the Porte marched into it a large body of 


Albanians, who devastated and reduced the country. In 1820-21 the 
Moreotes joined in the general revolt of the Greeks, and after a long 
struggle the battle of Navarino (1829) at last delivered the Morea from 


the Turkish yoke. The Morea forms now an essential part of the 
kingdom of Greece. 

(Coronelli; Leake; Sir William Gell, Morea.) 

MORECAMBE. [Lancasuieg.] 

MORELIA, or VALLADOLID. [Mazxtico.] 

MORENA, SIERRA. [Anpatvusta.] 

MORETON BAY. [Wates, New Sovrn.] 

MORETON HAMPSTEAD. [Drvonsurme.] 

MORETON-IN-THE-MARSH. [GLovcesrersntre.] 

MOREZ. [Juna, Department of 

MORGARTEN. [Zua.]} 

MORLAIX, [Frvisrire.] 

MOROCCO; [Manocoo.] 

MORPETH, Northumberland, a market-town, municipal and par- 
liamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish 
of Morpeth, is situated in 55° 10’ N. lat., 1° 40’ W. long., distant 
15 miles N. by W. from Newcastle, 289 miles N.N.W. from London 
by road, and 320 miles by the Great Northern, and York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick railways. The population of the municipal borough of 
Morpeth in 1851 was 4096; that of the parliamentary borough was 
10,012. The borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, 
bt of coe ug mayor; and returns two members to the Imperial 

jament. For sanitary purposes Morpeth is under the management 
of a Local Board of Health, The ‘eae tin voslony in the archdea- 
conry of Lindisfarne and diocese of Durham. Morpeth Poor-Law 
Union contains 72 parishes and townships, with an area of 93,798 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 18,126. 

The town stands on a sort of peninsula formed by the windings of 
the Wansbeck. The road from Newcastle enters the town from the 
south by an elegant bridge of three arches over the river, designed by 
Telford, and there is a suspension-bridge on the west side. The 
streete, which are irregularly laid out, are lighted by gas. The church, 
built in the 14th century, is nearly half a mile from the town, on the 
side of the river; it consists of a nave and chancel, with a western 
tower. In the churchyard is an ancient octagonal cross. The Wes- 
leyan Methodists, Presbyterians, Independents, and Roman Catholics 
have places of worship. The Free Grammar School of Edward VI, 
founded in 1552, had 80 scholars in 1858. The income from endow- 
ment, which was 2241, in 1830, is ex to be more than doubled, 
owing to the termination of the Chancery suit, ‘The Attorney-General 
v. Trevelyan,’ which commenced about 150 years ago, There are also 
National and Infant schools, a mechanics institute and library, a 
savings bank, and a di . The county jail and house of cor- 
rection was erected about 30 years since, at a cost of 70,0002. The 
gateway is an imposing mass of building, and contains the chapel, the 
sessions-house or hall for county business, in which the Easter sessions 
for the — are held, and other apartments. Near the jail are the 
remains of ne Castle, a rude and strong building, of which the 

te-house and the outer wall, now much shattered, are still standing. 

© town-hall was erected by Sir Jobn Vanburgh. Morpeth has a 
good weekly market for live stock on Wednesday. Five fairs are held 
in the year. Some flannel is made in the town; brewing, malting, 
tanning, and hat-making are carried on, and there are iron-foundries 


and corn-mills, Races are held yearly in the first week , 
MORS. [Aatnona. = 5 bard ote wer 73 


MORTAGNE. [Oaws. 
MORTAIN. Mawone| 
MORTARA. (Novana.] 
MORTEAU. [Dovza] 
MORTAN LE, (Sunerey.] 

Y AN, LE, the name of a hill ion in the centre of Fran 
which forms part of the watershed ae the Loire and the Seine, 
It now forms the south-west of the department of Céte-d’Or, the 
north-west of Sadne-et-Loire, and the east of the department of 
Nidvre. The Morvan Hills are an offshoot from the Céte-d'Or Moun- 
tains ; they extend first in a direction of west-north-west from the 
sources of the Arroux and the Armangon, tributaries res ively of 
the Loire and the Seine, to beyond the town of Saulieu, and the south- 
weat to the sources of the Yonne and the Vendenesse. The heights 
that form the edge of the two basins to the west of the Yonne aro a 


continuation of the Morvan Hills, but 
name; they run across the 
of that of Yonne, beyond which they unite with the hills of the Forest 
of Orleans. The Morvan Hills are of inconsiderable height ; they con- 
sist for the most part of a table-land of granite or other primitive: 


a traversed sens valleys and watered by aeethen Laut 
e region nm some parts ; other are 
clothed with wood ; the canttadaleek = buckwheat, oats, and 
rye are the oe A ape raised. ‘a 
MORWINSTOW. [Cornwaxt.] ‘ 
MOSAISK, oscow, Government of.] 
MOSAMBIQUE. [Mozamerqus.} 


MOSCOW (Moskwa), one of the eight governments be ieee en | 
is situated nearly in the centre of 4 Russia, between 54° 
and 56° 30’ N. lat., 35° 10’ and 38° 40’ E. long. It is bounded N.W. 
by Twer, N.E. by Wladimir, 8.E. by Riiisan, S. by S.W. by 
Kaluga, and W. by Smolensk. Its area is 12,469 square miles. The 
po ulation in 1846 was 1,374,700, It is divided into 13 circles. 
x he face hen: — is an otalanee tee er there broken 

y groups of low hills, but nowhere presenting any ber 
the srw of the capital have any attractive spots, most p 
however owe their beauties to art. The soil is for the most part loam 
and sand, with some heath and marsh; and on the whole the land is 
but moderately fertile. Bouldersof granite and other kinds of — 
are met with in more or less abundance on the surface, or in the’ 
of clay and sand. 

This government is most amply provided with water, there 
109 lakes, none of which however are of any great extent, and 26, 
rivers and streams. The principal rivers are—the Wolga, which 
indeed only just touches the province for a short distance in the north, 
where it receives the Lama and the Sestria on the right bank; the 
Oka, which forms the southern boundary; the which, 
gives its name to the government and to the capital; and the Vi 
and the Khazma in the east, which unite to form a great tributary 
the Oka, which it joins on the western border of the government of 
Nishnei-Novgorod. The Moskwa rises in the east of the nel 
of Smolensk, near 55° 30’ N, lat., 85° 15’ E. long., and flowing east- 
ward soon enters the government to which it gives name. Hence it 
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pursues the same easterly course Mosjaisk and i to the 
city of Moscow; on entering which it takes a general east course 
to its junction with the Oka on the southern border of the govern- 
ment of Moscow. The whole length of the Moskwa is about 200 


miles. Its principal feeders are the Iskwa, the Ruza, and the Istra 
on the left, and the Paktera on the right. The river is pe 
the open season, but the navigation is interrupted by a ra nder 
the bridge of Moscow. By its upper course timber, firewood, 
&c., are + down to the capital, to which provisions, &c., are 
brought up river from the Volga and the Oka. Moscow ta 
communication with the upper Volga also by means of a canal 
unites the Istra to the Sestria. The rivers are in general frozen about — 
the middle of November, and thaw by the end of March. The whole 
length of the winter, including the less genial days of the autumn — 
and the spring, is reckoned to be five months. du? 
Agriculture is the chief occupation of the inhabitants, and Moscow 
is one of the best cultivated as well as one of the most 


sufficient, even in good years, for the supply 
large quantities are therefore imported. 


‘ 
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and gourds; other kinds of garden vegetables are cultivated in the 
is celebrated all over the empire 

for its size and fine flavour. Fruit is scarce, and though ’ 
and cherries thrive, in fact only apples are attended to. The 

+ sort of apple is of Chinese origin; it is called Naliwy; is trans- 
parent, juicy, and pretty well flavoured. There are likewise many 


lume. 
r In there is no want of wood for timber or fuel. The number of 
cattle is not sufficient for the supply of the province, which requires a 
great im ion, not only of cattle, but of wool, tallow, &c. What 


the inhabitants chiefly attend to are domestic poultry and calves, for 
which they are sure of obtaining a good price in the capital. Some 
attempts Casrasdeent made of late years to improve the breed of sheep. 
More attention has been paid to the breed of horses, and there are 
several considerable studs, some of which belong to the crown. ne 
is not abundant. Bears and wolves have not te been quite 
in the great forests. Most of the rivers and lakes abound in fish, but 
are far from yielding sufficient for the consumption of the | 
The minerals are freestone, potters’-clay, brick-clay, lime, gypsum, 
alabester, and bog-iron. ty ee) 
Manufactures of various kinds are carried on to bch ony extent, 
both by the country-people for their own supply as as for 
snd wo in the villazen and towns, and eapecaly in Uh capital The 
number of manufactories has increased rapidly in recent times, 
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‘manufactures comprise woollen-cloth, hats, silk, leather, chintz and 
calico, linen, cotton, paper, china, earthenware, &c.; steam-engines 
and steam-machinery are used to a great extent in the cloth, cotton, 
and silk factories. There are many distilleries and breweries, and 
numerous small manufactories; in fact almost every family in the 
country has some kind of manufacture. 

The ce has a very extensive inland trade; Moscow, from its 
wealth and industry, being necessarily one of the greatest emporia 
in the interior of Russia. Moscow may indeed be called the centre 
of the internal trade of Russia, as St. Petersburg is of its maritime 


commerce, 

Other towns of this province, are—Kolomna, at the junction of the 
river Kolomenka with the Moskwa, and a little above the junction 
of the latter with the Oka. The town, which is divided by the Kolo- 
menka into two parts, contains 17 churches, an ecclesiastical seminary, 
and a population of 10,200 inhabitants, who have manufactures of 
silk, cotton, linen, woollen-cloths, and leather. There are several 
tanneries, and malt and brick kilns; above 400,000 poods (36 Ibs, each) 
of tallow are annually melted here. The inhabitants have a very 
extensive trade in tallow, hides, leather, corn, hemp, oil, hops, and 
fruits from the Ukraine, all of which find their way to Moscow ; and 
they supply the neighbouring country with colonial produce, wines, 
and manufactures, The faira are much frequented. 

é , on the rivers Nara and Oka, over the latter of which 
there is a of boats. The citadel, on an eminence, is surrounded 
by a high , now fallen into decay; the town has 16 churches, a 
lazaretto, and other public buildings, and 6000 inhabitants, who have 
manufactures of sailcloth, woollens, leather, and paper. They have 
& good trade in corn, cattle, tallow, hemp, linen, and timber, which 
go partly to St. Petersburg and partly to Moscow. There are 
two fairs. 


Wereja, on both sides of the Protwa, a feeder of the Oka, which 
crosses the south-west of the government. The Protwa is crossed by 


_ @ wooden bridge. The inhabitants of the town, 6000 in number, 


have a brisk export trade with Moscow, St. Petersburg, Riga, and 


Kénigsberg. . 
Mosaisk, near the right bank of the Moskwa, in the west of the 
ent, and a © east of the village of Borodino, has 4000 
Chabitants The bloody victories obtained by Napoleon I. over the 
Russians on September 5th and 7th, and called respectively by the 
French the victories of Borodino and the Moskwa, were fought near 
this town. After the terrible battle of the 7th, Marshal Ney was 
saluted by Napoleon—Prince de la Moskwa, and the French marched 
straight to the city of Moscow. 

Dmitrow, in the north-east of the government, on the Sestria, has 
$000 inhabitants. 

The common roads are excellent. A railway from Moscow to 8t. 
Petersburg unites the two capitals of the empire. The navigation of 
the Oka and the Moskwa is a great advantage to this province. 

The inhabitants are all of Russian origin; in the city of Moscow 
itself indeed there are not only persons from all parts of the Russian 
empire, but strangers from the remotest countries of Asia and Europe. 
The Russians are of the Greek religion, of which there are in this 
ices above 1300 churches, under the archbishop of Moscow. 
ame Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinists have churches in 


was — destroyed by a fire; again in 1571 the Tartars fired the 
conflagration spread to the city, a great part of which 
was reduced to ashes, and about 100,000 persons perished by fire or 
sword. In 1611 it was taken by the Poles, and a great part of it was 
destroyed by fire. Lastly in 1812 the inhabitants set fire to their 
city, after it had been entered by the French under Napoleon I. It 
‘has been since rebuilt with little change, except that individual houses 
‘ate in better taste than in the old city, and gardens are more frequent. 
Moscow is situated in 55° 45’ 45" N. lat., 87° 88’ 8" E. long., in a 
fertile and richly cultivated country on the banks of the river Moskwa 
6 aoe Moskva) and of the rivulets Jausa and Neglina (or 
), the latter of which is in fact only a brook. The form 


¥ 


walls, 
Bors of Moscow, containing the Kremlin and its 
’ gardens, east of which is the cathedral of St. Basil and the Kitai- 
* , or Chinese Town, lies north of the Moskwa, and is surrounded 
“by the Beloi-Gorod, or White Town. Round the Beloi-Gorod runs the 
inner boulevard, nearly, circular in shape, with its two ends resting on 
radtusof about a mile. The Zemlianoi-Gorod incloses 

the preceding parts on the north side of the river, but extends to the 


south side, so as to fill up the circle, and is inclosed by a wide circular 
boulevard concentric with the one just mentioned. Between this 
exterior boulevard and the ramparts of the city are the Slobodi, or 
suburbs, which are 35 in number. The finest of the gates of Moscow 
is the St, Petersburg Gate at the north-west angle of the city, con- 
sisting of three arches—a central one of large dimensions spanning 
the wide carriage-road, and two smaller ones over the footway. The 
panels are adorned with only a few imperial eagles in bas-relief; on 
the summit is a colossal figure of Victory in a car drawn by eight 
furious coursers, 

The Moskwa crosses the line of the western wall of the city a little 
north of the Warsaw Road in an eastern direction, and immediately 
turning first south and then south-west, again crosses the rampart 
near the Devitchei Convent. After winding round to the south and 
east along the base of the Sparrow Hills to the south-west of the city 
(whence the French obtained their first view of Moscow), the river 
again enters within the ramparts at the south-western angle near the 
Kaluga Road, and flowing north-east between the Empress’s villa 
and gardens on the east, the Devitchei Convent and vast barracks on 
the west, it crosses the exterior boulevards which separate the city 
from the suburbs, From one extremity of the interior boulevard to 
the other the river flows eastward along the southern base of the hill 
on which the Kremlin is built; and then turning nearly south it 
crosses the ramparts for the last time at the south-eastern angle; the 
convent of St. Saviour’s, the vast powder magazine, and the Semi- 
novskoi Convent lying between its left bank and the eastern wall. 
The small river Jausa enters the city on the north-east, and joins the 
Moskwa at the eastern extremity of the inner boulevard after passing 
the hospital of St. Catharine, the palace of the Empress Elizabeth, 
the Imperial Palace, the summer gardens, the new and old military 
hospitals, and the military school. ; ; 

The view of Moscow at a distance has excited the admiration of all 
travellers, The countless number of towers, some with cupolas either 
gilt or painted green, and others rising in the form of minarets, and 
the many gardens and trees intermixed with the houses, give the city 
quite an oriental appearance. The number of towers in Moscow is 
very great, nearly every church having several besides the steeple. 
The churches have in general a peculiar appearance, being surmounted 
by several cupolas or small domes, which are painted or gilt and 
bespangled with stars; on the top is a crescent, with the cross above 
it. With a general similarity of appearance, the forms of the towers 
vary considerably, striking the eye by the irregularity of their forms 
and their gay diversity of colours. It is to those towers,in particular 
that Moscow owes its remarkable appearance. They are all of stone, 
and most of thein situated in open squares, in consequence of which 
they escaped the fire of 1812. Hence Moscow has lost little or 
nothing of its original aspect by that fire, especially as the part of the 
Kremlin which was blown up by order of Napoleon has been rebuilt 
in the same style. The roofs of the houses are composed of iron 
plates, painted dark greefi, so that at a distance they are lost among 
the tall groups of trees which rise from the gardens. The gilded 
cupolas are in general relieved by the green background. The best 
view of the city is from the Ivan Veliki, or great tower of Ivan in 
the Kremlin, which is in the centre of the city. The extraordinary 
mixture and contrast of magnificent palaces and petty huts, though 
still occurring in a few places, no longer strikes the eye as Moscow 
previous to the fire of 1812; the city is daily losing its Asiatic 
features, and assuming the appearance of the capitals of Western 
Europe. Happily for the lover of venerable antiquity, the Kremlin, 
which suffered comparatively little, notwithstanding the attempts of 
the French to blow it up, retains unimpaired its ancient irregularity 
and grandeur. 

Moscow contained in 1885 above 10,000 houses, of which more than 
2000 were of stone, 7 cathedrals, 21 monasteries, 245 Greek, 2 Roman 
Catholic, and 3 Protestant, besides 2 English churches, 3 Armenian 
chapels, and a Turkish mosque. 

1. The Kremlin.—The Kremlin, which was first built of stone in 1367, 
in a commanding situation on the left or north bank of the Moskwa, 
taken as a whole, is a most singular, beautiful, and magnificent object. 
It'is surrounded with walls from 12 to 16 feet thick, and of different 
heights, 28, 30, 35, 45, and 50 feet, with battlements, embrasures, 
numerous towers, and five gates, The most important of these gates 
is the Holy Gate, Spass Vorata, or Gate of the Redeemer, 80 called 
from a picture of our Saviour which hangs over it. This gateway is 
under a tower, and about 20 paces in length. Every one from the 
emperor to the meanest serf must take off his hat till he has passed 
through it. The most important parts remaining of the ancient palace 
of the czars are the Terema, which contains below the throne and 
audience chambers of the old czars, and above the apartments of the 
Czarovinas (princesses) and imperial children; and the Granovitaya 
Palata, a quadrangular building, the second story of which contains 
the coronation hall of the emperors of Russia. On the ground occupied 
by the main body of the old Tartar palace stands the Balshoi-Dvoretz, 
or Large Palace, a lofty and imposing structure, erected and inhabited 
by the emperor Alexander. Adjoining the Granovitaya Palata is 
Maloi-Dvoretz, or Little Palace, erected by the present emperor; it is a 
neat building, simple in style and interior arrangement, ‘The Kremlin 
contains many magnificent churches. 
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The cathedral of the Assumption, founded in 1326, is deemed the 
most splendid in Moscow, It is by no means a large edifice compared 
with the cathedrals of other countries, but the interior is adorned 
with extraordinary profusion and splendour. Many highly vene- 
rated relics are preserved in this cathedral. The Russian sovereigns 
are here crowned and anointed. The cathedral of St.-Michael contains 
the tombs of the Russian sovereigns, the grand-dukes and czars, from 
the time that Moscow became the capital till the death of Peter 
the Great, and, besides those of many male members of the imperial 
family (the females are deposited elsewhere), that of Peter II. The 
cathedral of the Annunciation is smaller than the preceding, but 
built in better taste, and being splendidly ornamented, is a pleasing 
and magnificent object, forming as it were a wing to the palace. 
The floor is paved with jaspers, agates, and carnelians of different 
sizes and shapes. The cathedral of the Transfiguration is a very 
plain and nearly square edifice, founded in 1328, and rebuilt in 
1527. Including the cathedrals, there are 32 churches in the 
Kremlin. 

After the cathedrals, the Ivanovskaya Belfry claims attention for 
its size, its elegance, and magnificent appearance, The belfry has been 
entirely rebuilt since 1812 nearly in the same style as before, but it is 
now more beautiful and splendid. The tower is 2694 feet high to the 
top of the cross, which is 18 feet 8 inches. Besides many other bells, 
there is in this belfry the celebrated bell said to be the largest in the 
world. It was cast in 1736, but fell in consequence of a fire in 1737, 
and lay sunk by its weight to some depth in the ground till 1837, 
when the emperor Nicholas had it raised and placed on a pedestal; a 
piece broken off by the fall is also placed on the pedestal. It weighs 
10,000 poods, or 360,000lbs. English. The bell in the first story of 
the tower weighs 64 tons, and requires the united strength of three 
men to toll it.- The view from the summit of this tower of Ivan 
Veliki over the city and its environs is surpassingly fine. The Kremlin 
contains likewise the imperial museum, the arsenal (which contains a 
vast collection of French cannon taken on the retreat of Napoleon I. 
in 1812), the treasury, the immense pile of buildings called the senate, 
the palace of the patriarchs of Moscow, now called the Synodalni 
Dom, or House of the Holy Synod, and the Vosnesenskoi nunnery, 
in the cathedral belonging to which a great number of grand-duchesses 
and empresses are interred, The Treasury contains the crowns, 
pi pty thrones, arms, and drinking-vessels, apparel, and other memo- 
rials of the grand-dukes and czars, forming a collection of vast intrinsic 
value. Ontside the Holy Gate of the Kremlin in the Krasnoi-Ploschad 
(Red Place), between the walls of the Kremlin and those of the Kitai- 
Gorod, ia the cathedral of St,-Basil, a grotesque building, erected by 
an Italian architect for Ivan the Terrible, and surmounted by above 20 
towers and domes of different shapes and sizes, and painted of various 
colours. 

2. The KXitai-Gorod, surrounded by a wall with 12 towers and 5 
gates, is properly the city. The houses, which are mostly of stone or 

ick, are built close to each other, contrary to the usual mode. It is 
the centre of the trade of Moscow; and contains the bazaars, the 
magazines, and the richest shops. Among the public buildings are the 
following :—The Pokrovskoi cathedral, built in 1554, was originall: 
#0 constructed as to have 9 separate churches or chapels, to whic 
11 more have since been added, so that there are now 21 places 
of worship joined together, in which divine service may be performed 
at the same time. e house of the town council, a handsome edifice, 
was formerly the university. .The printing-office of the Holy Synod 
is a very fine building, in which there are 30 presses for printing 
ecclesiastical books in Slavonian, and books in Greek, Latin, French, 
and German, for the spiritual schools under the synod. In the 
Krasnoi-Ploschad is a splendid monument erected by the emperor 
Alexander in honour of Minin and Pojarski, who delivered the country 
from usurpers and foreign invaders in the 17th century, and placed 
on the throne Michael Romanof, the first sovereign of the reigning 
family. This monument ists of colossal bronze stat of the 
two heroes, 14 feet high, on a pedestal of a single block of red granite, 
adorned with bas-reliefs. In the Kitai-Gorod, to the north of the 
cathedral of St.-Basil, are the Gostinnoi-Dvor, or Great Bazaar, and 
the Riadi. The former is a colossal building three stories high, and 
three rows of pillars and shops stand one above another, connected by 
numerous passages and steps. Upwards of 1000 wholesale merchants 
trade here in the produce of the Baltic, the Black Sea, the Levant, 
western Europe, Siberia, China, Tartary, &c.; there seems « continual 
fair all through the year. The Riadi is an open space of ground laid 
out in narrow streets of shops or booths; the traders are grouped 
according to their respective callings. It is the noisiest and most 
bustling place in Moscow. The secondhand markets are numerous; 
the largest is held along the wall of the Kitai-Gorod. During what is 
called thé winter market, which is held immediately after the frost 
has set in, vast quantities of perishable provisions—fish from the 
White Sea and the t northern lakes, frozen oxen and sheep from 
the Crimea and the shores of the Caspian, deer from Siberia, &c.-—are 
piled in huge heaps in the streets, and a yast traffic is carried on in 
fresh provisions, for the winter supply of the city itself, and many other 
towns. 

3. The Beloi-Gorod, or White Town, the third grand division of the 
city, forms above two-thirds of a circle, inclosing the Kremlin and 


Kitai-Gorod on the north side of the Moskwa River, which forms the 
southern boundary Saas divisions. Besides many fine palaces of 
the nobility, the i-Gorod contains several remarkable : 
such as the University, the Medi Academy, the Fi a 
Hospital, the Post-Office, College of Foreign Affairs, the residence 
the governo; the Riding School, the assembly-rooms of the 
nobility, three monasteries, three nunneries, and numerous churches, 
The palace of the governor stands in a fine elevated situation, and is 
a princely edifice of three immense stories, besides the basement, in a 
simple style of architecture. The internal arrangement, the size and 
elegance of the apartments, as well as the rich furniture and decora- 
tions, correspond with the external ificence of the building. 
The University, founded in 1705, suffered severely in uence of 
the French invasion, before which it was very flourishing. fine 
ibrary and valuable collections of all kinds fell a prey to the flames. 
he building bas since been repaired. The number of professors and 
teachers in 1846 exceeded 100, and the students numbered above 
1000. The university possesses valuable mineralogical, anatomical, 
and other collections. , 

The Riding School, or Exercise House, an enormous edifice to the 
north-west of the Kremlin, was built in 1817. In Russia, where the 
cold in winter is so severe, and the heat in summer frequently so 
intense, the inconvenience, and sometimes the impossibility, of 
and exercising troops out of doors render such buildings as this — 
lutely n he The government has therefore provided both 
capitals, and some of the chief towns, with these edifices. This at 
Moscow is, we believe, the largest in Russia. It has two fronts, 
precisely similar, and two similar ends. The length of each front is 
560 feet, and the breadth of each end 168 feet; the height is 43 
Each front has 82 and each end 8 plain Ionic columns, with 
arched windows between, the frames of which, and the doors of 
not painted, make an agreeable contrast with the white walls, 
this building 2000 infantry and 1000 cavalry may be exercised at the 
same time. The weight of the roof rests on the walls without hori- 
zontal pressure. The Beloi-Gorod contains the 
Moscow—the French theatre, a small building, and the Imperial 
theatre, a showy building, with a large and handsomely fitted 
interior, They stand near each other, to the north of the Katai-Gorod. 
Nearer the boulevard is the bank. The Foundling Hospital, founded 
in 1763, is an immense quadrangle four stories high, besides 
the basement. It is situated on the north bank of the Moskwa, 
between the east wall of the Kitai-Gorod, and the mouth of the 
Jausa. It is a simple and uniform edifice of vast extent. The upper 
part of the building is appropriated to infants and wet-nurses, of each 
of which there are always 600. The next suite of rooms is occupied 
by children from 4 to 7 yearsold. Other floors contain school- 
rooms, dining-rooms, kitchen, &c. Besides the children in the house, 
many others are given out to peasants’ wives to nurse. Every child 
brought to the institution is received ; its name, number, and date of 
admission are entered on the books, a corresponding ticket is tied 
round the child’s neck, and a duplicate is given to the mother, who on 
presenting it may again receive her child. A small deposit left with 
the child ensures its being brought up in the house; boys left without 
a deposit are brought up for the army. All who give proof of good 
abilities are carefully educated, both boys and girls, for engineers and 
governesses respectively. Some of the boys are sent to the university, 
Besides a good education in the Russian language, the girls are 
taught manual labour, part of the proceeds being applied to the sup- 
port of the institution, and the remainder laid up for a marriage 
portion. The main expenses of the establishment are defrayed by a 
tax on all places of amusement, and the interest of sums borrowed 
from a bank attached to the hospital, The entire number of children 
belonging to the house, in and out, amounted to about 25,000 in 1848, 
Persons of both sexes may return to the hospital should they fall into 
distress. 

The assembly house of the nobility is a pile of building. The 
interior is fitted up with great splendour. The d hall is large 
enough to contain 2000 ns. It was bufnt in 1812, and has since 
been rebuilt. Several of the private palaces in this part of the town 
are of vast extent, and afew of them are good Cp RE ey archi- 
tecture. The College of Mines, the College of Foreign Affairs, 
containing an immense mass of valuable state papers, and the Post- 
Office, are more remarkable for their use than for their style of architec- 
ture, Several of the churches and monasteries are of notice, 

4. The Zemlianoi-Gorod, or Earthen Town, was so called from the 
earthen rampart which formerly surrounded it, and which is now 
replaced by the boulevard, forming a noble promenade planted with 


trees. In this division are the depét of the commissariat, a handsome — 


buildi 
ata The d ri hich i 

win e depot for spirits, which occupies an immense space 
deeming two Box el is chiefly remarkable for its length and its use 
it being the depét for the spirits made at the distilleries belonging to 
the crown, and from which all Moscow and the neighbourhood are 
supplied. The Imperial Philanthropic Society, and the Moscow Com- 
mercial School (an excellent institution), are plain edifices; the 
Medico-Chirurgical Academy is a large building three stories high 
with a portico of six Dorie columns, and has two detached advan 


, consisting of a large central structure three stories high, 
with Doric columns, with a balcony at their base, and 


only two theatres in — 
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wings. It possesses a very respectable anatomical museum, and a fine 
collection of i from the three kingdoms of nature. The 
Zatchateisko ry is a great ornament to this part of the city. 
This mo: derives its name from the church dedicated to the 
Zatchatiyé, or Conception of St. Ann, a handsome building in the 
gothic style, the interior of which is very elegant and splendid. 

5. The Slobodi, or Suburbs, 35 in number, form an irregular polygon, 
completely surrounding the Zemlianoi-Gorod. Part of the suburbs, 
like the Zemlianoi-Gorod, consists of a mixture of stone and wooden 
houses, intermixed with superb mansions and mean hovels; but many 
of them are like villages, with much uninclosed pasture and waste 
land. Many of the monasteries and churches in the suburbs are 
worthy the attention of visitors. A Russian monastery occupies a 
large piece of ground, surrounded with high walls, which inclose 
besides the monastery, a principal central church, and three, four, 
five, six, or even more churches. Galitzin Hospital, to the east of the 
Empress’s villa and gardens, is a very fine building, and a noble insti- 
tution, founded at the end of the 18th century by Prince Galitzin. 
Sheremetof’s Hospital is an extensive, noble, and magnificent edifice, 
resembling a fine Grecian temple. The establishment is not merely 
for the relief of the sick—a large annual sum is assigned for other 
charitable purposes, such as giving portions to 25 female orphans, 
allowing ions to 50 indigent females, &c. In the northern suburbs 
are the Alexander Hospital, the St. Catharine’s Hospital and Instita- 
tion, the Botanical Garden, and the Sokolniki Field, a vast inclosed 
space behind the palace of the empress Elizabeth. In the eastern 
suburbs are the Hospital of St. Catharine, the Imperial Palace, and 
other buildings mentioned before as lying along the banks of the 
Jousa and the southern bend of the Moskwa. In the southern 
suburbs, between the right bank of the Moskwa and the Empress’s 
villa, are the hospital of St. Paul, the great provision stores, the 
race-course, and the convent of the Donskoi. This convent, like some 
others in Moscow, is of vast extent, surrounded by walls, which are 
painted white and red, and surmounted by battlements resembling 
those of the Kremlin. Within the walls are six churches and chapels, 
numerous buildings for the monks, gardens, cloisters, courts, groves, 
and the whole crowned by numerous towers, looks like a little fortress, 
The Seminoff Monastery, opposite to that of the Donskoi, also resem- 
bles a fortress, and its ramparts are really mounted with small guns. 
From the principal tower of this convent, or from the terrace of its 
seca san avery fine view of the Kremlin is obtained. The 

itchei Convent, near the south-east angle of the rampart of the 
city, is another of these vast structures ; its walls are strengthened by 
16 towers, The principal church has five smaller ones near it, besides 
; the churchyard in the inner court of the cloisters is laid out 
with shrubs and flowers. In the principal church are the tombs of 
Many czarinas and princesses. Some of these monasteries contain 
od libraries. The Devitchei-Foll, or Maiden’s Field, a vast meadow 
een the convent and the outer boulevard, is the spot on which 
the ezars of Russia entertain their subjects on their coronation: no 
leas than 50,000 persons dined in this field at the coronation of the 
em Nicholas in 1826, In the western suburbs are the Widows’ 
Hospital, in front of which is the Presnenskia Lake, a fine sheet of 
water; and the* great prison, not far from the St. Petersburg 
Gate. At some short distance outside this gate, on the north-east 
side of the road to St. Petersburg, are the Petrofskoi Palace and 
gardens, the great resort of the fashionable world of Moscow in 
summer. To this palace Napoleon L retired when Moscow was in 
a blaze ; and here he dictated the bulletin that announced that 
terrible catastrophe to France. The gardens and grounds of the 
ie are beautifully laid out, and open to all the public; even the 
people come here on their holidays, and under the thick shade 
of trees imbibe vast quantities of tea, the favourite beverage of all 
true Moscoyians. On the Sparrow Hills a large building has been 
erected as a dep6t for prisoners sentenced to Siberia. 

Moscow is the residence of two archbishops, and contains, besides 
the several government offices and public institutions specified in this 
article, the most important manufactories in the empire. It is the 
centre of the whole internal trade, and is the depository of immense 
| ope merchandise of every description. The industrial pro- 
ducts, comprise woollen cloths, cotton manufactures, silks, carpets, 
jewellery, paper, &c. Steam-engines are used in the factories. Its 
vast trade is facilitated by 
o— — all the ports and cities of the empire, and by the railway 


; in summer the number is diminished 


(Lyall, History of Moscow ; Hassel; Hoérschelmann; Humboldt, 
renberg, and Rose; Handbook for Northern Europe.) 
MOSELLE, RIVER. [MosuLtx, Department of. 
MOSELLE, a department of France, on the north-eastern frontier, 
between 48° 54’ and 49° 34’ N. lat., 5° 25’ and 7° 40’ E. long., 
is bounded N. by Belgium, the grand-duchy of Luxembourg and the 
Rhenish province of Prussia, E. by Bavaria and the department of 


Bas-Rhin, S. by the department of Meurthe, and W. by that of Meuse. 
Its greatest length from west to east is 102 miles. Its breadth is 
very irregular, not more than 5 miles a little east of Sarreguemines, 
41 miles near the meridian of Sierck; the average is about 25 miles, 
The area is 2073°3 square miles; the population in 1841 was 440,312 ; 
in 1851 it amounted to 459,684, giving 221-71 inhabitants to a square 
mile, or 47°13 above the average per square mile for the whole of 
France. The department is formed out of the old district of Messin, 
French Luxembourg, and a part of Lorraine. It is named from its 
principal river the Moselle, which crosses it from south to north. 

The surface is in general uneven. The hills, which in the east of 
the department are offshoots from the Vosges Mountains, and in the 
west from the Ardennes, are of gentle slope, and nowhere exceed 650 
feet in height. Their summits are covered with forests containi! 
good ship-timber, and their sides are planted with fruit trees, or lai 
out in vineyards. There are no plains properly so called in the 
department, unless that term be applied to the plateaus formed by 
the upper surface of some of the highlands, The river valleys are 
all narrow ; the finest of them is that watered by the Moselle, which 
for beauty of scenery and richness of soil is seldom paralleled, especi- 
ally that part of it that extends from Metz, where the inclosing hills 
take a wider sweep from the river bank, to Sierck, where they again 
mutually approach. 

The principal river is the Moselle, which rises in the south-eastern 
angle of the department of Vosges, and running nearly north-west, 
sare Remiremont, Epinal, and Charmes. A few miles below this 

ast town it enters the department of Meurthe, which it traverses in 
the same direction as far as Toul, whence it flows north-east to its 
junction with the Meurthe, about 8 miles north of Nancy; from this 
point its course is nearly due north past Pont-t-Mousson, below which 
it enters the department of Moselle, where it passes Metz, Thionville, 
and Sierck, near the Prussian frontier. The Moselle, on passing out 
of France, forms for above 20 miles the boundary between Rhenish 
Prussia and Dutch-Luxembourg, then taking a decided north-eastern 
course through Rhenish Prussia, it passes Tréves, and after many 
windings through vine-clad hills enters the Rhine at Coblenz. The 
Moselle has a length of 320 miles, of which 182 are in France; it is 
available for floating timber almost from its source to its junction 
with the Meurthe, whence to its mouth, a distance of 210 miles, it is 
navigable ; 72 miles of this navigation are in France. Steamers ply 
up and down the stream between Metz and Tréves, Tréves and 
Coblenz: the up-navigation is very tedious, owing to the rapidity of 
the current. The basin of this river is, with the exception mentioned 
in the last paragraph, very narrow; and the scenery is very beautiful. 
The river is subject to inundations, which sometimes cause great 
ravages. Timber, building-stone, iron, firewood, coal, slates, corn, 
wine, oak-staves, planks, charcoal, &c., are the articles chiefly carried 
on its waters. The principal feeders of the Moselle on the right bank 
are—the Valogne, the Meurthe, the Seille, and the Sarre ; on the left — 
bank the Madon, the Math, the Orne, the Sure, the Kill, and the Elz. 
The north-west of the department is drained by the Chiers, a feeder 
of the Meuse. The eastern districts are drained by the Sarre (which 
crosses the narrowest portion of the department) and by the Nied, a 
feeder of the Sarre, which is formed by the junction near Boulay of 
the Nied-Frangaise and the Nied-Allemande, All these rivers 
occasionally overflow their banks. 

The valleys and hill-sides of the department are covered in general 
with a rich soil, and are carefully cultivated so as to yield great 
quantities of wheat, rye, and oats, of which a considerable surplus 
over the home consumption is sold for exportation in the great corn- 
market of Metz. Other crops raised are vetches, millet, peas, beans, 
and lentils. Improved methods and implements of agriculture are 
being adopted, but slowly. The vine is cultivated; but, with the 
exception of the white wines made near Metz, which are of good 
quality, the wines of the department are not so good as they might 
be. Wine merchants, settled at Metz, purchase Moselle wine, and 
manufacture from it what they call champagne wine for the German 
and Russian markets. Gardening is carried on extensively, and 
brought to considerable perfection; melons are abundant; pears, 
peaches, and other fruits are grown in large quantities, and exported 
in the form of dry, liquid, and crystallised conserves from Metz, where 
preserved fruits form an important article of commerce. Flax is 
extensively grown both for the sake of the fibre and of the seed, 
which is pressed for oil; rape and turnips are also grown. The 
forests consist of oak, beech, hazel, &c.; they abound in game, includ- 
ing in this term, roebucks, wild boars, wolves, foxes, and wild cats. 
Bees are very numerous, and much honey is gathered. Horses are of 
inferior breed ; oxen and cows are lean; butter is scarce ; cheese bad ; 
sheep are small in size and coarse of fleece, The common fresh-water 
fish abound in the Moselle and the Sarre, 

A portion of the department which projects eastward of Sarregue- 
mines to the Bavarian frontier, forms an exception to the general 
fertility of the soil: Here the potato is almost the only plant that 
succeeds; the natural pastures are good, but these are frequently 
covered with sand pel stones, swept down by torrents from the 
mountain sides, 

The department is traversed by 12 state, 12 departmental, and 45 
parish roads, A railway, which leaves the Paris-Strasbourg line at 
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Nancy, runs up the valley of the Moselle to Metz, and then crossing 

the department to Fo: , where it passes the frontier, crosses part 

of the Prussian and Bavarian territories to Spires, Mannheim, and 
ce on the Rhine. 

e climate of the department is on the whole mild; in the north- 
western and the eastern districts however, which are respectivel¥ con- 
nected with the Ardennes Hills and the Vosges Mountains, the air is 
a and the winters sometimes long and rigorous. 

The offshoots of the V: in this department consist of the forma- 
tions which overlie the primitive rocks to the new red-sandstone 
inclusive. The rest of the department is occupied by the formations 
which intervene between the red-sandstone and the chalk. Several 
iron-mines are worked, and the ore is smelted and made into malleable 
iron in 19 farnaces and fo Lead and copper are found, but no 
mines are worked. Building-stone, quartz, gypsum, crucible and 
potters’-earth are quarried. Marl is found in great masses in the 
north and north-west of the department, and is extensively used in 
manure. Plaster-of-Paris is also much used as a top-dressing for 
meadow-land. Fossils abound in the strata of the hills, which are 
generally calcareous, except in the vicinity of the Vosges; among 
other fossils, bones of the elephant and rhinoceros have been found. 

The industrial products consist of sheet- and bar-iron, block-tin, 
nails, glass, unbleached- and table-linen, embroidered muslin, canvass, 
paper, beer, tobacco, oil, starch, room-paper, beet-root sugar, tiles, 

ipes, pottery, leather, hosiery, and common woollen and cotton stuffs. 
These articles, together with timber and the products previously 
mentioned, support an active commerce. About 90 fairs are held 
during the year. 

The department contains 1,326,927 acres. Of the whole area 
751,012 acres are under the plough; 112,677 acres are grass-land; 
351,216 acres are covered with woods and forests; 29,456 acres are 
laid out in gardens, orchards, and plantations; 16,287 acres consist 
of heath and moor-land ; 30,227 acres are occupied as roads, streets, 
squares, &c.; and 7759 acres with rivers, canals, and ponds. 

The de ent is divided into 4 arrondissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


Arrondis t | ¢ | c Population in 1851, | 
ts Bes oo 4d 2. 
1. Metz . : 9 | S10 169,472 
2. Thionville . 5 | 118 91,708 
8. Briey . : te 5 } 120 67,481 
4. Sarreguemines | 8 | 198 131,028 
ne ee ee ee een eee 459,684 


1. Of the first arrondissement and of the whole department the 
chief town is Merz. Bowlay, a well-built little town, with a hand- 
some square and a large richly-decorated church, is situated on the 
slope and at the foot of a hill between the Nied and the Katzbach, 
feeders of the Sarre, and has 2670 inhabitants, who manufacture 
broadcloth, blankets, glue, ivory black, saddle-trees, hardware, foil 
blades, cotton-twist, and leather. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Thionville, sur 
rounded with ramparts and entered by three gates, stands 17 miles N. 
from Metz on the Moselle (which is here crossed by a covered bridge), 
and has a tribunal of first instance, a collegé, and 5500 inhabitants in 
the commune. The town stands on a level ground, and has wide but 
irregular streets, with solidly built houses, some of which date from 
the 16th century. The Place-d’Armes, or drilling-ground, is a hand- 
some square, surrounded on three sides by barracks, and on the fourth 
by a large riding-school. Among the most remarkable buildings are 
—the parish church, the corn-market, the theatre, the hospital, and 
the town-house, near which there is a good botanical garden. Hosiery 
is the chief manufacture of the town; in the environs there are 
bumerous spirit-distilleries, iron-foundries, glass-works, tan-yards, and 
breweries; there is also a trade in corn, hemp, and flax. 
Bouzonville, very prettily situated E, of Thionville, on the Nied, has 
& population of 2160. Rierck, a walled town, defended by a castle, is 
situated at the foot and on the slope of a steep hill, on the right bank 
of the Moselle, near the Dutch and Prussian frontiers, and 2189 
inhabitants, who manufacture eau-de-cologne, glue, and leather, and 
have a good trade in wine, timber, hides, ribands, and hardware. 

$. In the third arrondissement the chief town, Bricy, a small place 
of about 2000 inhabitants, and the seat of a tribunal of first instance, 
is situated in the west of the department, on a small stream that runs 
into the Orne. Toney, in the north of the department near the 

ian frontier, 22 miles N. from Briey, is a fortified town, built on 

a not far from the left bank of the Chiers, and has a population 

of 4197, who manufacture calico, table-covers, lace, pottery, beer, and 

The upper town, which is the fortified part, is well-built, 

and contains a good town-house, a handsome uccile tx hospital, and 

several d wells, which supply it with water. The lower town 

is built ow the southern escarpment, and contains several old 

monasterial buildings, the dark appearance of which forms a striking 

contrast with the some country houses that stud both banks 
of the Chiers. 

4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town Sarreguemines, or 


Saar-Guemund, is built in a situation at the confluence of the 
Saare and the Bélise, 42 miles BE. from Metz, near the Bavarian frontier, 
and has a tribunal of first instance, a college, a custom-house, and 
4917 inhabitants. The most notable buildings are—the old capuchin 
convent, which now serves as a residence for the sub-prefect, as a 
court-house, and college lecture-rooms; and a prison. This town is 
the'centre of a great tobacco manufacture, which is carried on in the 
adjacent villages ; other industrial products are earthenware, glue, silk, 
velvet, and plush. The trade in corn, canvass, fruits, timber, &c., is 
considerable, St.-Aveld, a station on the railway to Metz, 20 miles 
W. from Sarreguemines, stands in a hilly country on the Roselle, and 
has 3403 inhabitants. It is a pretty little town, and has dyehouses, 
tile-works, tan-yards, and manufactures of swanskin and Prussian blue. 
Bitche, a small fortified town, which commands the defile of the 
Vosges Mountains between Weissenbourg and Sarreguemines, : 
16 miles E. from emines, and has 3911 inhabitants. The town 
is well-built in shape of a half-moon. The citadel, built on an isolated 
rock near the centre of the town, is considered a in the 
art of fortification. In the environs of Bitche thore are glass-works, th 
products of which are in great request. Forbach, 12 miles N.W. from 
Sarreguemines, 43 miles by railway E. by N. from Metz, stands in | 
hilly and woody country, near the Prussian frontier, and has 4288 
inhabitants, who man pipes, iron chains, soap, leather, and 
glass. The town, which was formerly defended by a strong , 
now in ruins, is ill-built, with narrow, crooked, and steep streets, 

has a custom-house, and is one of the principal outlets between France 
and Germany in this part. Sarrealbe, situated in a fine 
country, 10 miles 8. by W. from emines, at the confluence of 
the Sarre and the Albe, has 3434 inhabitants, who manufacture 
household linen, straw-hats, tobacco, and steel. 

The department forms the see of the Bishop of Metz; is included 
in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Metz, and within the limits of 
the University-Academy of Nancy, and belongs to the Sth Military 
Division, of which Metz is hegd-quarters. It returns 8 members to 
the Legislative Assembly of the French empi Besides the colleges 
in the four chief towns of arrondissements there are at Metz a school 
of artillery, an endowed college, a normal school, an ecclesiastical 
seminary, and a preparatory ecclesiastical college. The Calvinists have 
a consistorial church at Metz, and three meeting-houses elsewhere in 
the department. The Jews also have a consistorial synagogue at 
Metz, and a central rabbinical school. 
nara de la France; Annuaire pour TAn 1853; Oficial 

apers.) 

MOSQUITO KINGDOM, Central America, an independent Indian 
kingdom, which occupies the tract of country known as the Mosquito 
Coast, extending along the shore of the Carib Sea from the mouth 
of the river San Juan de Ni a, 10° 55’ N. lat., 83° 47’ W. My 
to Cape Camaron, 15° 57’ N. lat., 85° W. long. Itis bounded N. and — 
E. by the Caribbean Sea, 8. by the republic of Costa Rica, W. by that — 
of Ni and N.W. by that of Honduras, The boundaries 
between this kingdom and the neighbouring republics are not very 
clearly defined ; but the area is roughly estimated at 20,000 square 
miles: the population is said not to exceed 6000 or 7000, 

The northern extremity of the coast is hilly. Mount Poyas, the 
termination of the mountain chain which stretches through Honduras, 
at the boundary of the two states, is above 3000 feet high; but from 
this point the land rapidly descends to the south, and the remainder 
of the shore is low. Along the northern part of this low line of 
coast, from Governor’s Point to the Patook River, is a series of cays, — 
from 10 to 35 miles from the shore, known as the Mosquito Cays ; 
and along the southern part of the coast are numerous other 
lying closer to the shore, They are dangerous to inexperienced 
navigators, but shelter that narrow part of the sea which lies between 
them and the mainland from the oceanic swell. Along the low coast 
the country is a level plain, slightly elevated above the sea, but on 
proceeding farther inland it rises in terraces, and here the plain is 
frequently interrupted by depressions and by elevated tracts which 
are connected with the mountain ranges. e terraces are furrowed 
by valleys scooped out by the currents of the rivers. The lower 
portions of the country are savannahs, without trees and uently | 
without bushes, but where the country rises and forms hills it is over- 
grown with trees. In the vicinity of the sea the soil of the savannahs 
is light. The whole country, as far as it is known, presents a continual 
alternation of wooded lands and prairies. 

The Mosquito coast is drained by numerous rivers. Many of them 
are navigable to a considerable distance from their mouths, but the — 
navigation is frequently impeded by the trees which are bi down 
during the rains. Most of the embouchures of the rivers form harbours, 
which however are only accessible to small vessels, The Rio : 
dido, or Blewfields River, rises in Nicaragua and falls into Blewfields 
Lagune (12° N. lat.) after a course of considerably more than 100 
tiles, anks, or Segovia, River also rises in Nicaragua, where it 
passes near the town of Matagalpa and Segovia, and falls into the sea 
near the Bay of Cape Gracias a Dios after a course of 250 miles, It 
is navigable for boats throughout Mosquito, The San Juan issues 
from the Lake of Nicaragua, and at its mouth is Wn: it is 
navigable throughout. Barer arn. The Patook and the Pinto, in | 
the northern part of the state, are both of considerable size and 
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len and, though obstructed by rapids, they are navigable by barges. 
veg are sev other rivers in the kingdom, but none of much 
consequence. 


The lagunes are a peculiar feature of this country. They are not 
shallow and ¢ collections of water, but deep lakes, connected 
with the sea by one or more straits, by which the tide enters them. 
They generally receive one stream, frequently several, and always have 

fore a current. Near the entrance of the lagunes the water is 
brackish, but in the interior it is quite sweet. The most extensive, 
from south to north, are—Blewfields Lagune, into which the Blew- 
fields River falls, 25 miles long, and Pearl Key Lagune, which is 20 
miles long ; and, beyond Cape Gracias a Dios, Carataska Lagune, which 
is much the largest, being 50 miles long and nearly 20 miles across. 

The climate somewhat resembles that of Jamaica. The wet seasons 
extend from November to February, and from the middle of June to 
the end of July, the dry seasons being the intermediate periods. On 
the coast the rains are heavy, but very short; they are however 


attended with heavy thunder-storms. In the coldest months (from | 


September to February) the temperature varies between 66° and 70°, 
but descends occasionally to 62°, and even to 60°. In summer the 
thermometer ranges between 75° and 84°, sometimes rising to 86°. 
The country is said to be healthy. 

Vegetation is as vigorous as in any country between the tropics. 
The natural productions, vegetable and animal, are similar to those 
of other parts of Central America, Maize, sugar, cotton, cacao, indigo, 
and other tropical productions, are capable of being grown with great 
success, In the interior are immense forests of fine timber, but log- 
wood and illa are the chief articles brought down to the coast. 
Tortoiseshell of fine quality is obtained along the coast. 

The majority of the inhabitants do not materially differ from the 
other savage tribes of America, All the tribes, though they speak 
different dialects, distinguish themselves from other nations by the 
name of Miskitos, which the Europeans have changed into Mosquitos, 
The power of the king is absolute. : 

The commerce of the Mosquito coast is carried on by afew English 
and American families which are settled there. There are several 
Indian at some of which are European residents; but the 
only towns are—Blewfields, the capital, on the west bank of Blewfields 
Lagune; and Greytown, the chief or only trading town of the state, 
situated at the mouth of the San Juan, and formerly known as San 
Juan di Ni Greytown, as noticed below, was destroyed, 
July 12, 1854, by an American sloop-of-war; it has since been to a 
great extent rebuilt, but it will probably be some time before it recovers 
its former prosperity. 

The first settlement of Englishmen on this coast dates from 1730, 
when some families settled at Cape Gracias a Dios on Black River and 
at the mouth of Blewfield’s River. In 1813, when the States of 
Central America acquired their independence, that of Nicaragua 
claimed the Mosquito coast as a portion of its territories, but these 
claims were rejected by England, and the King of the Mosquitos, an 
Indian prince, was teed by Great Britain the sovereignty of the 
Mosquito coast, This English protectorate was protested against by 
the United States, who refused to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the King of Mosquito, and in 1850 treaty was concluded between 
England and the United States, by which the British protectorate was 
abandoned, the King of Mosquito being thrown on his own resources ; 
while the two powers agreed to co-operate in the construction of 
a neutral and secure line of communication by way of the San Juan 
River and Lake Nicaragua between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
open on equal terms to all countries, and in establishing a free port 
for all nations at each extremity of the line, An American company 
was formed for constructing a canal and working the line by steam- 
boats; and a body of mercantile men, chiefly Americans with some 
British, settled in the old Spanish town of San Juan de Nicaragua at 
the mouth of the San Juan River, which they declared a free port 
under the title of Greytown. This town was within the Mosquito 
kingdom, and the merchants acknowledged themselves subject to the 
King: but as Nicaragua also claimed the town, and there was no 
attempt at the exercise of real sovereignty by either power, the 
inhabitants organised a local government, and the town appeared to 
be steadily growing in size and prosperity. In the beginning of 1854 
the town was the chief commercial port on the new route, and con- 
tained under 1000 inhabitants, who are rather curiously described in 
the message of the President of the United States, as “a heterogeneous 
assemblage gathered from various countries, and composed for the 
most blacks and persons of mixed blood, and of mischievous 
and 8 Te merge Unfortunately differences sprung up 
between the au‘ ities of the town and the Transit Company. The 
American Consul to Central America supported the company, and 
when the ‘mayor’ of Greytown attempted to arrest the captain of 
one of the company’s steamboats who had murdered a townsman, the 
consul interfered to rescue him. In doing so he received a blow from 
one of the crowd; and for this insult the American government sent 
a vessel of war to demand an apology and reparation. The com- 
tmander of the Cyane, the ship sent on this mission, gave notice that 
unless geapie apology was offered and the sum of 24,000 dollars 

iately paid, he should at once bombard the town, The com- 
of an English war achooner protested against the bombard- 


ment; and the European and American inhabitants took refuge on 
board the British schooner, while the Negroes and Indians fled into 
the interior. The bombardment then proceeded, and every house 
and warehouse in the town with their contents were entirely destroyed, 
a body of men having been landed to burn such as had escaped the 
cannonade. This proceeding excited great indignation in the United 
States as well as in Europe, and was formally complained of by some 
of the European powers ; but the American government have accepted. 
the responsibility of it, and justified the conduct of Captain Hollins, 
who had been supposed to have exceeded his instructions, 

MOSS. [AccErnovs.] 

MOSTAR. [Bosnra.] 

MOSUL, a town of Mesopotamia, capital of a pashalic, is situated 
on the right bank of the Tigris, opposite the ruins of Nineveh, at a 
distance of about 220 miles N.N.W. from Baghdad, and has about 
40,000 inhabitants, chiefly Arabs, Turks, and Kurds, with a consider- 
able number also of Catholic, Syrian, Chaldean, and Nestorian Chris- 
tians and Jews. Caravans trade between Mosul and Diarbekr, Baghdad 
and Aleppo. Indian goods are forwarded to Tocat in Asia Minor, 
whence copper is received in return. The chief manufacture is that 
of coarse cotton-cloths, dyed blue, and used by the lower order of 
people. According to Marco Polo, the muslins took their name from 
Mosul, where they were first manufactured. Gall-nuts from Kurdistan 
and copper are exported to Baghdad in return for Indian goods, which 
are sent to Syria, Kurdistan, Armenia, and Asia Minor. The Catholic 
or Latin bishop of Diarbekr (or of Chaldea), resideshere. The town 
is surrounded by a wall, and is further defended by a castle built on 
an island in the river; the streets are narrow and unpaved? There 
are several bazaars, numerous coffee-houses and baths, 10 or 12 Chris- 
tian churches, and about 30 mosques. A bridge of boats connects 
Mosul with the eastern bank of the Tigris. 

MOTALA-ELF. [Swepey.] 

MOTCOMBE. ([Dorsetsuirs.] 

MOTRICO. [Basqus Provinces.] 

MOTRIL. [Granapa.] 

MOTTE-DU-CAIRE, LA. [Atrss, Basszs.] 

MOULINS, a town in France, capital of the department of Allier ; 
the seat of tribunals of first instance and of commerce, of a primary 
normal school, an endowed college, and a gratuitous school of design ; 
is situated on the right bank of the Allier, here traversed by a 
handsome stone bridge of thirteen arches, 160 miles in a straight line, 
213 miles by railway through Orleans and Vierzon, 8.S.E. from Paris, 
in 46° 33’ 59" N. lat., 3° 20’ 9" E. long., at an elevation of 744 feet 
above the level of the sea; and had 15,398 inhabitants in the com- 
mune at the census of 1851. It is said to have derived its name 
from the number of mills driven by the Allier at this point. It 
existed in the 13th century, Archambaud VIII. exempted the towns- 
men from a certain tax in consideration of an annual rent of 200 
livres. Robert, son of St. Louis, founded an hospital in Moulins in 
1269. Its prosperity dates from 1368, the year in which the Duke 
of Bourbon returned from England, and built on the north side of 
the town the castle of Moulins, in which he took up his residence. 
The town was then small and surrounded with ditches, the sites of 
which are now occupied by the Cours, or interior promenades of the 
town. From this time till the flight of the constable of Bourbon in 
the early part of the 16th century, Moulins was the chief town of 
Bourbonnais, and its castle the residence of Bourbon princes. The 
marriage of Antoine de Bourbon with Jeanne d’Albret was celebrated 
in the castle of Moulins, October 20th, 1548. The castle was destroyed 
by fire in 1755; the only part of it now remaining is a square tower 
(called Mal-Coiffée, erected in 1327) which is used as a prison, and a 
small wing occupied by the gendarmerie. 

Moulins stands in a fertile plain in a well wooded and very delight- 
ful country. It is a neat and well-built town; the streets, clean and 
well paved, are not remarkable for + width or regularity. The 
houses are constructed with brick. The squares, of which the finest 
are the Place d’Allier and the Place de la Bibliothaque, are adorned with 
fountains. Besides the Cours already mentioned there are several 
handsome public walks; the principal one is the Allée de Berci, which 
is perfectly level, 1100 yards long, and shaded by lofty trees, The 
chief buildings are the town-hall, the court-house, both of which are 
modern, and the church of the Convent of Visitation, which contains the 
tomb of Henri de Montmorency, who was beheaded under Louis XIII. 
at Toulouse; the convent itself is now occupied as a college. Under 
the choirs of the church of Notre-Dame (which dates from 1386) 
are buried several members of the houseof Bourbon. In the interior 
of the church is a stone monument, on which a dead body is sculptured 
with remarkable truth and effect, The clock-tower is ancient and of 
great height, the hours are struck by colossal figures moved by 
machinery, The barracks, at the end of the bridge in the suburbs of 
of La Madeleine, the public library of 16,000 volumes and some 
valuable manuscripts, the general hospital, and the waterworks deserve 
mention. The industrial products of Moulins comprise cutlery, silk 
and cotton hosiery, blankets, coverlets, cotton and woollen yarn, 
marquetry, leather, and ropes. There is a considerable trade in corn, 
wine, iron, wood, coals, salt, cattle, and pigs. Ten yearly fairs aro 
held. Moulins gives title to a bishop, whose seo is the department of 
Allier, Marshal de Villars (1653) and Fitz-James, duke of i 
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(1670), were born here. Sterne has immortalised Moulins by his story 
of Maria. The Loire steamers ascend the Allier as far as Moulins. 

(Dictionnaire de la France ; Annuaire pour An 1853.) 

MOULMEIN (Maui , or Moelmyn), a town and port in the 
Tenasserim Provinces, which form a part of the British possessions on 
the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. Moulmein is situated near the 
Gulf of Martaban, at the confluence of the rivers Saluen, Attayen, 
and Gyeng, in 16° 30’ N, lat., 97° 44’ E. long.: the three (rivers when 
united are called the Moulmein River. It is 10 miles 8. by E. from 
Martaban, and 30 miles N. by E. from Amherst. [Amuerst.] Moul- 
mein has a good harbour, which admits vessels of 600 or 800 tons. 
Being favourably situated for commerce, and free from duties of 
import and export, it has drawn away much of the commerce which 
belonged to Martaban, and has in a great measure superseded Amherst. 
The population is estimated at upwards of 10,000. The exports are 
teak-timber, rice, tobacco, ivory, stick-lac, cocoa-nuts, and live stock. 
The im are cotton goods and other manufactures. 

MOULTAN. [Huxpvsray.] 

MOULTON. [Liycotysuree.] 

MOUNT-BELLEW, Galway, Ireland, a small market-town, the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 53° 27’ N. lat., 8° 28’ W. long., 
154 miles E.S.E. from Tuam by road, and 1093 miles from Dublin. 
The population in 1851 was 329. Mount-Bellew Poor-Law Union 
comprises 14 electoral divisions, with an area of 102,383 acres, and a 

lation in 1851 of 22,790. The town contains a monastery with 
a | attached, an Endowed school, and a school conducted by the 
mouks. Petty sessions are held monthly, and fairs four times a year. 
A market is held every Tuesday. 

MOUNT CARMEL. [Carmet; Ittryor.] 

MOUNT CHARLES. [(Dowegcat.] 

MOUNT SORREL. [Letcestersure.]} 

MOUNTMELLICK, Queen's County, Ireland, a market- and post- 
town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the Owenass, 
a tributary of the Barrow, in 53° 7’ N. lat., 7° 20’ W. long., distant 
by road 6 miles N. by W. from Maryborough, and 52} miles W.S.W. 
from Dublin. The population in 1851 was 3657, besides 1600 in the 
workhouse. Mountmellick Poor-Law Union comprises 43 electoral 
divisions, with an area of 200,633 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
50,185. In the town are places of worship for Episcopalians, Roman 
Catholics, Presbyterians, Wesleyan Methodists, and Quakers; two 
National schools, and a Free school supported by the Quakers. There 
are also a court-house, a fever hospital, dispensary, and Union 
workhouse. A branch of the Grand Canal terminates at the town. 
Tanning and soap-making are carried on. There are a woollen factory, 
a foundry, and a machine manufactory in the place. The Irish Beet- 
Sugar Company have works for making sugar. Quarter and petty 
sessions are held in the town. There are two weekly markets and 
fairs eight times a year. 

MOUNTNESSING. [Essex.] 

MOUNT’S BAY [Cornwatt.] 

MOURA. [ALemreso.] 

MOURAO. [Atemrzso.] 

MOURZUR Fezzan.] 

MOUSTIERS. [Atres, Basses.] 

MOVILLE. [Dowreat.] 

MOY. [Atnez. 

MO. IQUE CHANNEL divides the island of Madagascar from 
the continent of Africa, washing the western shores of the island and 
the coast of Mozambique. Opposite the town its width is 250 miles. 
The length of the channel, between 12° and 25° 45’ S. lat., may be 
about 1000 miles, Towards its northern extremity are the Comoro 
Islands. Along the coast of Mozambique are extensive shoals with 
several low coral islands, and along the Mad r shore several rock: 
islands, but only a few small islands occur in the middle of the channe 
The shores of the Mozambique coast are all low. The depth of water 
is leaf considerable, This channel to the south of Sofala is under 
the dominion of the south-eastern trade-wind; to the north it is 
subject to the monsoons. According to the monsoons (south-east 
from April to November, north-east for the rest of the year), vessels 

joing to and coming from India frequently pass through the Mozam- 
ue Channel. The black whale, which yields the spermaceti, is very 
abundant in these seas, Water-spouts are of frequent occurrence. 

MOZAMBIQUE COAST, a portion of the eastern coast of Africa 
which is situated between Cape Delgado (10° 41’ 8. lat, 40° 84’ 
E. long.), and the northern mouth of the river Zambesi (17° 30’ S. lat., 
$3° E. long.) The Portuguese have had settlements on this coast for 
more than three centuries, yet the country is very little known, with 
the exception of the const-line. The Portuguese have several forts 

the coast, but their authority extends only a short way inland. 
The interior is inhabited by a powerful and brave nation, the Makawas, 
who maintain commercial intercourse with the Portuguese, 

The low narrow beach is generally lined by a sandy shore from 
12 to 15 feet high, and covered with bushes. This strip of elevated 
prt seems to be of moderate width, and behind it extends a plain 

with clumps of trees on some elevated mounds. This plain 
is a morass of great extent and considerable depth, and is impassable, 
being covered with nearly 6 feet above the water. Between it 
and the sand-hills is a narrow strip of dry land covered with jungle, 


the haunt of elephants, hippopotami, deer, lions, and tigers. Along. 
the course of the numerous rivers the is higher and drier; it 
is also generally covered with forests, whilst along the sea-shore trees 


of the Zambesi River, about 180 miles from the sea. 


are scarce. About 30 miles from the coast the banks of the rivers 

are high and the:country cultivated, still intersected with 

extensive The mountains and which constitute the . 

eastern border of the table-land of southern Africa occur on the banks 
very 


The sea along the shores of this country is considered dangerous 
to navigators, and many vessels are lost. For a space of 10 to 20 miles 
it is lined by shoals, on which rise several small coral islands, some 
bare, others well-wooded. The channel between these 
the continent has generally deep water. The sea east of the shoals is 
nearly everywhere unfathomable. The most remarkable of these 

and 


islands are Fogo, Mafamede, and St. Antony, all of which 
south of a : they are uninhabited. shigeern os *) Delgado 
are the Querimba Islands, which are of various sizes, but all low 
formed of coral, with long flat reefs ee ee and — 
abruptly from an immense depth. Between islands 
good and secure anchoring ground. The islands are inhabited by 
Portuguese settlers who have slaves to till the ground. The 
of the islands is called Querimba; it stands in about 12° 20’ 8. : 
40° 58’ E. long., and is about 5 miles long. There are several well- 
built farmhouses on it, and a church near the centre of the island. 
The year is divided into the rainy and dry seasons, The rains 
commence in November and continue to the end of March. 


kinds of pimento are Fish and turtle abound on all — 
the coral-banks and islands. Cattle, sheep, and especially goats, are 
numerous, The exports are ivory, the tusks of the hippopotamus, 
gold-dust, columbo-root, gums, and some amber. Formerly a " 
number of slaves were exported. ; 
The settlements which the Portuguese still maintain on the eastern 
coast of Africa do not extend so far as Cape Delgado. The river 
Mozimba se: them in this direction from the territories par’ 
subject to the Imam of Muscat. The most northern is Jbo (12° 
S. lat, 40° 30’ E. long.), the harbour of which is formed by 
Querimba Island. It is strongly fortified, but does not appear to be 
a place of trade. Farther south is Pomba, which has one of the 
finest harbours on the coast, the entrance being a channel between 
two rocky points, one mile and uarters across; but the basin 
into which it opens is 9 miles long by 6 miles broad, and has sufficient 
water for the largest ships, This place has some trade. Near 15° 
S. lat. are three excellent and spacious harbours—Port Conducia, Port 
Mozambique, and Port Mokamba, but only the second is used for 
commercial purposes, 
* The most southern Portuguese settlement on this coast is Quili 
built on the northern, bank of the northern, or Quilimane arm of the 
Zambesi, in 17° 51' 8” 8. lat., 87° 1’E.long. Itis about 12 miles from 
the sea. The river at its entrance is a mile broad, and imm j 
increases in width considerably. The place contains only a few brick 
houses for the Europeans and their descendants, and a great number 
of huts for the slaves. The trade in slaves was considerable till very 
recently. Besides rice, it exports ivory and some gold and silver. 
There are extensive coal-fields in the captaincy of Quilimane, but no 
mines are worked. The principal Portuguese settlement on the Zambesi_ 
is Sena, or Senna (near 17° S, lat., 37° E. long.), to which place goods 
are sent up the river in boats from Quilimane, bringing down gold 
dust, elephants’ teeth, wax, hides, rhinoceroses, horses, &c., to be 
pop to Mozambique. The African tribes of the interior trade 
ith Sena. Sena is 110 miles W. from Quilimane, like which town it — 
is the head of a captaincy, and consists of a few brick houses and 
churches, a redoubt, and a large number of huts. About 100 miles 
N.W. from Sena and also on the Zambesi is Tette, a well-built 
town, which stands on a healthy site on the right bank of the river, 
Tette gives name to one of the captaincies into which the Portuguese 
government of Mozambique is divided, but it is “nei f questionable — 
whether the Portuguese have any authority so far inlan a 
Two decrees were issued by the Portuguese government in June — 
1854, ordering the establishment of custom-houses and fiscal ports at_ 
Mozambique, and some other settlements along this coast. a 
MOZAMBIQUE, a fortified sea-port on the east coast of Africa, is” 
the capital of the Portuguese territories along that coast. It is” 
situated in 15° 2’ §, lat,, 40° 48’ E. long., on a deep inlet of the sea, 
5 miles broad and 6 miles long, which receives the waters of three — 
considerable rivers, At the entrance of the harbour are three small 
islands, which render the anchorage perfectly safe. Of these islands 
that of Mozambique, on which the city stands, is formed of coral, is 
very low and narrow, and scarcely one mile and a dg It is 
situated nearly in the centre of the entrance of the inlet, The other 
two islands, San George to the northward and Sant’ Iago to the 
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southward, lie opposite to one another, nearly 3 miles outside that of 
Mozambique; they are of coral, covered with vegetation, but without 
inhabitants. 

The north-eastern extremity of the island is occupied by the strong 
fort of San Sebastiad. There are also two other small forts. The 
streets of the city are narrow, but the houses are generally lofty and 
well constructed. Nearly in the middle of the city is a large square, 
at the eastern extremity of which is a long and commodious stone 
wharf, built on arches, stretching out from the shore almost to low- 
water mark, and affording at all times an excellent landing for boats. 
On the three other sides of the square are the palace of the governor, 
the custom-house, and the main-guard. The city covers half the 


island; to the south of it is the Black Town, composed of small, 


bamboo-huts, and inhabited by coloured people. 
The population, amounting to about 6000, consists of Portuguese, 
or Creoles, Banyans from Hindustan, free-coloured people, 
and slaves. The commerce of Mozambique has greatly decreased : it 
formerly traded largely with India, and was notorious as a slave-port. 
In addition to slaves, only a small quantity of ivory, gold-dust, and a 
few articles of smaller value were sent abroad. Rice and other pro- 
visions are imported from and the neighbouring Arab 
settlements. The Portuguese have gardens for growing vegetables on 
the mainland. Good drinking-water is scarce ; is only one well 
on the island. 

Mozambique was first visited by Vasco de Gama in 1498. It was 
taken in 1506 by Tristan da Cunha and Albuquerque, and became the 
centre of the Portuguese possessions, and the seat of a viceroy. 
Whilst the Portaguese remained in possession of their extensive con- 
quests in India, Mozambique and the other settlements on this coast 
were in a flourishing state, but they began to decline in the 17th 
century, and have continued to decline ever since. The governor of 
Mozambique has still the supreme authority over all the Portuguese 
settlements from Cape Delgado to Dalagoa Bay. 
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» MOUHLHEIM. RF, 

MUIRKIRK. [Aynrsatee.] 

MULA. URCIA.] 

MULHAUSEN, a large manufacturing town in the French depart- 
ment of Haut-Rhin, which, with the communes of Illzach and Moden- 
teim, though entirely surrounded by France, was a member of the 
Swiss ederation till 1793, when it voted its annexation to France, 
with which it was incorporated by treaty in 1798. The town is 
situated on the Ill, a fe of the Rhine, in 47° 45’ N. lat., 7° 21’ E. 
lone, at a distance by railway of 27 miles S. from Colmar, 18 miles 
N.W. from Basel; and has a tribunal of commerce, a bank, a council 
of Prud’Hommes, a college, and 20,587 inhabitants. Miilhausen is 
built on an island formed by the Ill, which is here crossed by several 
bridges. The town forms an irregular oval; the streets are tolerably 
broad and well paved, and the houses well built, There are a Catholic 
and a Protestant church, a town-hall, a synagogue, an hospital, several 
squares, and a college. Miilhausen has obtained deserved celebrity 
for its for the manufacture of which there are several 
important establishments. The other manufactures are cotton and 
woollen-yarn, muslin, silk, woollen-cloth, hosiery, straw-hats, morocco 
leather, soap, damask, linen thread, &. There are dye-houses, tan- 
yards, metal-foundries, and large establishments for the manufacture 
of steam-machinery, which is extensively used in the great industrial 
establishments of the town. There is also a considerable commerce 
in corn, wine, brandy, groceries, hardware, iron, &c. The canal which 
unites the Rhéne to the Rhine passes the town. A railroad, 
13 miles in length, runs westward from Miilhausen to the busy little 
man ing town of Thann. [Ruarx, Havr.] 

MULL. [Aroytesnire.] - 

MULLINGAR, Ireland, the chief town of the county of Westmeath 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the Royal Canal, in 
53° 32/ N. lat., 7° 18’ W. long., distant 50 miles W.N.W. from Dublin 
by road, and by the Midland Great Western railway. The population 
in 1851 was 4789, besides 2023 in the workhouse, infirmary, and jail. 
Mullingar Poor-Law Union prises 48 electoral divisions, with an 
area t 208,401 acres, and a ae top in 1841 of 62,094; in 1851 of 
51,221.’ The town obtained certain privil by royal letter from 
Elizabeth. Inthe war of the revolution Mullingar was fortified and 
made a cipal rendezvous of the army of King William. It is 
watered the Brosna, a tributary of the Shannon. The parish 
church, erected in 1813, is a handsome building with a tower and 

. The Roman Catholic chapel is the cathedral for the diocese of 
eath. There are a small Presbyterian meeting-house, a Wesleyan 
or ge @ Diocesan school, National schools, and a nunnery which was 
t about 40 years since on the site of an ancient Dominican friary. 
In Mullingar are the county court-house and jail, the county infirmary, 
the Union workhouse, and a large infantry barrack. The assizes for 
the county are held in Mullingar, also quarter and petty sessions. 
Thursday is the warket-day. Fairs are held on April 6th, July 4th, 
54 29th, and November 11th and 12th. 
WIA. are 


MUNEEPOOR, a principality of India east of the Ganges, is bounded 
E. by Birma, and W. by the British province of Cachar. The boundaries 
N. and 8. are mountainous regions, and imperfectly defined. The 
territory is comprehended between 24° and 25° 15’ N. lat., 93° and 
95° KE. long. The greatest length west to east is 130 miles, the greatest 
breadth north to south is 85 miles. The area is 7584 square miles. 
The population, according to the latest estimate, is 75,840. : 

The valley of Muneepoor, which constitutes the principal and by 
far the most important part of the principality, is 2500 feet above the 
level of the sea. It consists of a fertile tract on either side of the 
Imphan Toorel River. An extensive and elevated range of mountains 
bounds the valley on the west side. On the east it is bounded by the 
Muring range. On the north and south boundaries of the valley are 
the projecting ends of numerous ridges which issue from two extensive 
mountain tracts, The principal river of the vale of Muneepoor is the 
Imphan Toorel, which rises with two principal branches in the moun- 
tain region lying north of the vale; the eastern is called the Eeril 
River, and the western the Khongba River. The two join about 
24° 40’ N. lat., and the united river afterwards receives the Thobal, 
the Myettha, and the Koretub. The Imphan Toorel, after a course 
of 300 miles, interrupted by many falls and rapids, joins the Ningtha, 
a tributary of the Irawaddy. 

The Barak, or Soormah River, traverses the mountainous district 
west of the vale of Muneepoor, and has a course of more than 180 miles 
through Muneepoor, but its stream is too rapid for navigation. At 
the mouth of the Jeeree River it becomes navigable for boats of 
moderate burden. The Barak joins the Brahmapéttra near the village 
of Sunerampoor, in Bengal. The climate of the vale of Muneepoor is 
modified by its elevation above the sea, and by the mountains which 
surround it. In December and January the thermometer at noon 
varies between 56° and 58° Fahr. In June it generally attains a 
height of from 80° to 85°. The agricultural produce consists chiefly 
of rice, which forms the staple article of food, and the crops are every- 
where very abundant, Tobacco, sugar-cane, indigo, mustard, different 
kinds of sesamum, and opium are also cultivated, and cotton in the 
valleys of the mountainous districts. European vegetables are now 
much cultivated. There are extensive forests in the mountainous 
districts. Cedar of gigantic size, fir, and pine, occupy the highest 
portions of the range; oak of every size occurs on the several hills and 
mountains, and is employed as fuel and building material. 

The animals employed in agriculture are buffaloes and cattle, more 
especially the former. The cattle are superior to those of 
The horses are small in size, rarely exceeding 13 hands high, but 
are hardy, vigorous, and highly valued. Goats and sheep are only 
reared on the slopes of the mountains. Elephants, deer, wild hogs, 
wild dogs, and tigers are met with. There are many varieties of birds. 
Tron is common in many parts of Muneepoor, especially in the hills 
near Langthabal. There are many rich salt-springs. 

Muneepoor valley contains many villages, which are mostly on the 
banks of the tributaries of the Imphan Toorel. The city of Muneepoor 
is situated a short distance from the western bank of the Khongba, in 
24° 48’ N. lat., 94° 7’ E. long. It was destroyed in the war with the 
Birmese, previously to 1826, and has not,-as far as we know, been 
rebuilt. The Raja fixed his residence in the village of Langthabal. 

. The Muneepoorees, or inhabitants of the valley, appear to be the 
descendants of a Mongol colony, which in ancient times penetrated 
into this country : they rather resenible the Chinese and Birmese than 
the inhabitants of Bengal, being taller, stronger, and possessing more 
vigour of mind than the latter. They have made considerable progress 
in the arts of civilisation. They make several kinds of cotton-cloth 
and muslins, and their silk fabrics are remarkable for strength and the 
brilliancy of their colours, especially a kind of large scarfs, which some- 
times are very richly embroidered, and then exported to Ava. The 
language of the Muneepoorees is very different from that of Bengal, 
but the Bengalee is generally understood. Brahmanism seems to be 
the prevailing religion. 

The principality of Muneepoor has been under the protection of the 
British since the peace of Yandaboo with the Birmese in 1826, A 
British political agent resides at the place where the Raja holds his 
court. Gambhir Sing, the raja who first placed himself under the 
protection of the British, died in 1832, and was succeeded by his son. 

MUNICH (Miinchen), the capital of the kingdom of Bavaria, and 
perhaps the handsomest city in Germany, is situated on the left bank 
of the Isar, in 48° 8/19" N, lat., 11° 35’ 15" E. long., at an elevation 
of about 1700 feet above the sea, and had, with its suburbs, a popu- 
lation of 127,385 in December 1852; in 1815 the population, including 
the suburbs, was only 60,215. Of the population the great majority 
are Catholics. The city stands in a plain Goniided to the eastward by 
low hills; portions of it still bear traces of antiquity; but its extent 
has been nearly doubled in the present century by the erection of new 
quarters and suburbs. It has several broad straight streets, with 
lofty houses, in a good style, and some very handsome squares. The 
Max-Joseph Platz is adorned with a colossal bronze statue of King 
Maximilian, In the centre of the old town is the Haupt-Platz, on 
which the numerous streets abut, several of which contain a great 
number of fine buildings. The Au suburb lies to the eastward 
of the Isar, and is connected with the old city by two bridges: A 
railway 40 miles in length connects the city wi Angabure, and opens 
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to it the railway systems of west and north Germany. The terminus | painted the principal altar-piece. The next building in point of 1 tie 
is outside the Rarls-Thor, on the west of the city, near the botanic | quity is St.-Salvator's, now the Greek church, erected in 14943, a 


. A railway is in course of construction in an east-south-east 
irection from Munich to Salzburg. The city is connected by electro- 
telegraphic wires with all the chief towns in Europe. 

Munich, till the end of the 18th century, was merely a second-rate 
German capital, It was surrounded with ram and a ditch, which 
were removed in 1791; but.several of the old castellated gate-entrances 
have been preserved. The houses in the old town are builtin a quaint 
picturesque style, irregular in size and form, crowded with windows, 
and ornamented with seroll-work or rude frescoes. The, roofs are 
high, and perforated with three or four tiers of lights, In the great 
market-place called Schrannen-Platz the characteristics of the house 
architecture of old Munich may still be seen in all their perfection. 
The new parts of the city extend round the old town inall directions. 

Munich has numerous scientific and literary institutions, most of 
which were improved or founded by Maximilian Joseph I. and the 
the ex-king Ludwig; to the latter it is chiefly indebted for its magni- 
ficent. buildings and inestimable treasures of ancient, and modern art, 
The Royal Academy of Sciences was founded in 1759 by the elector 
Maximilian Joseph UL. ; in 1807 it received from King Maximilian L 
anew constitution and ample endowment, and was reorganised in 1827, 
A. general conservator has under his care the public library of 400,000 
volumes and. 22,000 manuscripts, the museum of natural history, the 
Brazilian Mugeum (composed of the collections formed by Spix and 
Martius), the scientific collections, the botanic garden, the cabinet. of 
medals, the cabinet of antiquities, the chemical laboratory, the 
observatory at Bogenhausen, &c. There are, three gymnasia for the 
higher branches of education, a royal academy of arts, a military. 
academy, veterinary and medico-clinical schools, a training school, a 


which, according to the succession of dates, comes St.-Mich: ] 
Jesuits chureh, which dates from, 1583, and is built in the Italian 
style. It is cruciform, and 280 feet in length. The interior is 


century, and of 1 
feck ite 


The Ludwigs-Kirche, which is in the round.arch style, is no Ie 
remarkable for the beauty of its execution than the s3 of its” 
design. The front, somewhat more than 100 feeb to te ory 


central polytechnic school, and many others, The University, founded 
im 1472 at Ingolstadt, was transferred in 1800 to Landshut, and in 
1827 to Munich, It has 58 ordinary and 10 extraordinary profes- 
sors, and in 1850 there were 1584 students, The university is well 
furnished with all the necessary requisites, and has a library of 150,000 
volumes, The charitable institutions are numerous—the general hos- 
pital, for 600 patients; St. Joseph’s hospital, for 260 patients; the 
asylum for the blind and for deaf mutes; the military lazaretto; the 

house; the lunatic asylum; the lying-in hospital; and many. 
others. The house of correction is considered as a model of its kind. 
It contains a manufactory of woollen-cloths. 

The manufactures of Munich comprise linen, woollen-cloth, calicoes, 
damask, silk, ribands, household furniture, piano-fortes, playing-cards, 
articles of gold and.silver, bronze- and iron-works, coaches, and mathe- 
matical, surgical, optical, and astronomical instruments. Fraunhofer’s 
manufactory of astronomical and optical instruments has become 
celebrated throughout Europe. There are likewise manufactories of 
leather, snuff, and paper (the latter, established in 1347, is probably 
the oldest in Germany), extensive breweries, sugar-refineries, and 
distilleries, The presence of the numerous public establishments and 

verument offices, the expenditure of the court, and of the numerous 
nen who reside in the capital, contribute still more to its pros- 

ity than its manufactures. Lithography was invented at Munich 
Sennefelder. 

The environs. of the city are very pleasant, and contain numerous 
places of public resort and amusement, which are very. much fre- 
quented ; some of them are noticed below. In the vicinity are the 
royal country-seats of Nymphenburg and Schleiasheim, both of which 
contain fine picture-galleries. The inhabitants of Munich are very 
fond of amusement: in the summer they enjoy the open air in the 
couutry, and in the winter, besides the carnival, frequent concerts and 
balls. There are likewise three theatres. Though, Munich is so far 
south the climate is by no means mild, in consequence of its elevation 
and the vicinity of the mountains of the Tyrol. The changes of 
temperature are frequently sudden. 

For its celebrity as a seat of the fine arts Munich is mainly indebted 
to the ex-king Ludwig L The number of public buildings erected in 
his reign is astonishing, when the limited resources of such a small 
kingdom as Bavaria are taken into the account. Neither is it merely as 
buildings—as works of architecture alone—that these additions to the 
capital are, worthy mouuments of art; for painting and sculpture, 
fresco, and in some instances polychromy also, have been unsparingly 
employed to embellish them. Very little more than a mere enume- 
ration of the chief edifices of Munich can be here given: to describe 
them would require a volume. To begin with the older ecclesiastical 
structures, the most ancient is St.-Peter’s, which dates from the 13th 
century, ad pagteinn & gothic altar-piece of carved stone in three 

ny uppermost representing Christ in jesty, the 
‘niddle the Last Judgment, and the lowest the Cruciisten The 
Cathedral, or Frauen-kirche, which was by Duke Sigmund in 
1468, ay pe arts 20 years afterwards, is in the gothic style, con- 
structed of brick. The towers are capped with small domes, and 
are 336 feet in height, Tho length of the edifice is 321 feet, the 
breadth 122 feet, the height to the summit of the vaulting of the 
nave 110 feet. The choir contains » mausoleum to the memory of 
the emperor Louia IV., a splendid work of art, which has hardly any 
superior of its kind bwrce gto Europe. It is of black marble and 
bronze, and was exceu from the designs of Candido, who also 


with arab 
window, and then the gable ornamented with foliage and open, : 
with a cross on its summit, and colossal statues of St. Peter ap 
St. Paul at its angles, which, as well as. those in the niches, were 
modelled by Schwanthaler. The nave is 246 feet long by 43 feet wide, 
and upwards of 80 feet high. The tribunal at the end of yi r 
and the extremities of the transept are decorated with noble frescoes. 
The aubjeot in the tribunal Satie Xast Jndgmens by Gareetns allowed 
to be one of the test efforts of art present centu This 
fresco is 64 feet high. antET 
The Pfarr-Kirche, or parish church of St.-Maria ie in the 
suburb, the first, stone of which was laid Nov. 28, 18381, is a nol ' 
architectural work in the pointed gothic style with high 
windows. The building, which is quite insulated, has three portals — 
in its. west front, and aboye the middle one a large rose ; 
The tower is upwards of 250 feet high, and the 
consists of ornamental open work, Within it is. di nave 
and aisles, the former of which is 80 feet high. Tndopendauty of 
architecture, this church deserves notice on account of its 19 5: ’ 
inted windows, representing incidents in the life of the 
Virgin, designed by first-rate artista, and executed in the Roys 
Porcelain manufactory of Munich. Ohlmiiller was the architect of © 
the building. 


facing the Glyptothek, to which it forms a co 
architecture, on the south side of the Kénigs-Platz The 
Kapelle is noticed farther on. ' 
the Alte-Residenz, or Old Palace, is.a vast said to have been 
erected from the designs of Vasari, by imilian L, at the close of 
the 16th century. The west front is about 550 feet in length, and 
has two noble Doric portals, ornamented with bronze statues. Wi 


walls of Italian mosaic, and the altar of solid silver: in 
its marvellous gorgeousness. that this single apartment 
cost Maximilian I, several millions of florins, In this el 


Kammer, or Treasury, the regalivand jewels 
Vast ax the Old Palace was left by Mexiailise, 
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extended by two others, namely, the Neue-Residenz (New Palace), or 
Kénigsbau, and ‘the Festbau, which may be considered as forming 
together with it one enormous mass of building, extending from the 
facade of the post-office on the south side of the Max-Jozeph’s Platz, 
to the old’piéture-gallery on the north side of the Hof-Garten and the 
end of L geet ae 
The Kénigsbau ‘begtm in 1826, from ‘the designs of Von Klenze, 
adjoins the Old Palace on the south, and forms ‘the north side of the 
Max-Joseph’s Platz, the east and south sides of which are occupied by 
the theatre and post-office respectively; while the centre is adorned 
with the splendid bronze monument of King Maximilian Joseph, a 
sitting colossal figure (modelled by Rauch) on a double pedestal, 
whose sides are covered with reliefs, and the lower one has the figure 
of 2 lion partly projecting from it at each angle. The fagade of the 
Kénigsban is 406 feet in length. In style and design the building 
presents a copy of the Pitti Palace at Florence. The ground-floor 
‘and that above it have each 23 arches in one continued line, of which 
the centre ones below are lnrger than the others, and form open 
‘entrances to the loggia or carriage vestibule. The third story rises 
above the rest of the elevation, it being only 11 windows in length, 
and has a balustraded terrace on each side of it, forming the flat roof 
above the remainder of the facade. If it be said in depreciation 
of this noble and imposing structure that the plan is not original, it 
may be safely affirmed that the interior is unequalled in its magnificent 
decorations; the refined taste of King Ludwig, and the frescoes, 
rene and sculptures of Schnorr, Zimmermann, Kaulbach, 
wanthaler, and other artists have contributed an ensemble of 
internal ornamentation unsurpassed out of the Vatican. The ground- 
floor contains the state apartments, the walls of which are covered 
with frescoes by Schnorr, the subjects being taken from the Niebel- 


ungenlied. The te on the first floor are occupied by the 
ing and queen. © king’s rooms are ee (both ceilings and 
i i rom the Greek poets, the 


The subjects represented in the Queen’s rooms are taken from the 

-The floors all through the palace are formed with 
coloured woods laid in patterns. The apartments on the 
second floor are used for court entertainments, among which is a 
62 feet long by 37 feet wide, and 27 feet high, with semi- 
ends, and adjoining it a Blumensaal, or Hall of Flowers, 
by 36 feet wide, opening to the terrace over the east end 


the Fy 
The Featban, also by Von Klenze, incloses the Old Palace on the north, 
the Kénigsbau does on the south. It has a fagade towards the 
° (long the south side of which it extends about 800 feet in 
) in the Roman style, with an Ionic colonnade in the centre, 
which are a series of allegorical figures by Schwanthaler. It 
‘contains state drawing-rooms, throne-room, banqueting-room, ball- 
room, several halls and apartments for the crown princes of Bavaria. 
The throne-room is adorned with colossal statues of electors and 
princes of Bavaria in bronze gilt. The ballroom is decorated with 
rilievi and paintings, representing Greek dances; the banqueting-room 
‘with battle scenes by Hess and Adam; the Hall of Beauties with 
statues of modern female beauties; and the three halls that precede 
the throne-room with large pictures descriptive of events in the lives 
of Charlemagne, Barbarossa, and Rudolf of Hapaburg, by Schnorr. 
The Hofgarten is a planted square of about 1100 feet from east to 
west, and 700 feet from north to south. On the west side of it is the 
bazaar; on the east side a barrack ; and on the north the old picture- 
gallery. The west side of the Hofgarten is lined throughout its whole 
extent by arcades, beneath which are cafés, shope, &e.; while the rest 
of the arcade which surrounds the square is decorated with a series 
of frescoes representing events in the annals of Bavaria, and with land- 
of remarkable places in Greece, Italy, Sicily, &c. These last 
are illustrated by verses ascribed to the pen of King Ludwig. The 
al front of the bazaar, another of Von Klenze’s productions, faces 
‘the Odeon-Platz, of which it forms the east side. It isin a simple 
but tasteful sg of Italian architecture, with enriched panels between 
the larger es of the ground-floor, and grouped windows above, 
consisting of lesser arches, whose archivolts rest upon Corinthian 


déng the north side of the Hofgarten extends the old Picture 
Gallery, arranged in » suite of rooms over another lengthened arcade. 
It is now appropriated to extensive collections of carvings in ivory, 
&e. All the choicest pictures are deposited in the Pinakothek, as also 
are the last of those from Schleissheim and the other royal collections, 
the total number of which is not less than 9000. The abundance of 
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works of art in Munich is quite igious, and that notin painting alone, 
‘but in sculpture, as is testified by the collections in the Glyptothek. 
The G! or Sculpture Gallery, was erected by Von Klenze for 


King Ludwig. It isin the Greek style of architecture. The building 
is beautiful, standing with its south or principal front towards a large 
open space called the KénigePlatz, near the Basilica of St. Bonifacius 
fn ‘the north-west of the city. It is not more than about 220 feet 
‘Square in plan, with a court in the centre. The Je has an Tonic 
‘Portico, raised on three very deep Soave or flights of steps, continued 
‘a8 a base along the whole front, like those in some of the ancient 
‘Greek temples. Eight columns are placed in front and the others 


behind, im such manner as to form a second range of four columns and 
four ante. It may be described technically therefore as consisting of 
an Ionic octastyle projecting before a tetrastyle in antis. The pedi- 
ment is not filled with sculpture in relief, but recessed or hollowed 
so as to'admit detached figures or statues (asin the temple of Aigina), 
exhibiting the various operations of the plastic arts, modelling, seulp- 
ture, carving, &e. The figures were executed by Schwanthaler, Haller, 
and others, but the composition was designed by Wagner. The 
interior is divided into a series of rooms, of which the two rotundas 
at the angles of the Kénigs-Platz are lighted from above, through 
lanterns and domes; the others by large semicircular or lunette 
windows, above their cornices, and towards the inner court. The 
first rooms, beginning with those on the left hand, or west side of the 
vestibule, are appropriated to Egyptian antiquities and other works 
of early art; to these d the Aigineten-Saal, or Hall of Agina 
Marbles, the Apollo-Saal, the Bacchiden-Saal, and the Niobiden-Saal, 
which last is at the west angle of the north front, and is lighted by ~ 
one of the two windows on that side of the building. The space 
between that and the corresponding angle is occupied by what are 
called the Fest-Saale, two large apartments whose walls are entirely 
covered with frescoes by Cornelius and his pupils. At the north-east 
is the Heroen-Saal, from which there is a descent into the Roman 
hall or gallery, the most spacious of all, and which exceeds the other 
sculpture-rooms in the splendour of its architecture, An ascent of 
steps at the farther end leads up into the Saal der Farbigen Bildwerke, 
or Hall of Coloured Sculptures, the rotunda at the south-east angle of 
the front, adjoining which is the hall of modern seulpture, containing 
Canova’s Paris and Venus, and Thorwaldsen’s Adonis. Near the 
Glyptothek is a temple used for the exhibition of modern works of 
art: it is proposed to unite the two structures by a propylenm. 

The Pinakothek, another, and in some respects the best, of Vion 
Klenze’s works, is a much more extensive edifice than the Glyptothek. 
Tt stands in an open situation at no very great distance north-east from 
the Glyptothek, and in the immediate vicinity of the spacious infantry 
barracks. The first stone was laid April7 (Raphael’s birthday), 1826, 
by King Ludwig, and the building was completed in about ten years. 
Although each side of the building (which in plan resembles two 
Ts (+4) joined), presents an architectural facade of uniform character, 
that facing the south may be considered the principal one, The lower 
portion consists of a very lofty ground-floor, with a series of arched 
windows within square-headed framings, surmounted by cornices, and 
resting upon a podium, formed by two courses of large rustics, In 
the centre of that side are eleven such windows on each side of the 
entrance porch, which consists of four Ionic columns, whose entabla- 
ture supports a balcony in front of the three central arcades or windows 
of the loggie above. Along the upper floor the same order is continued 
throughout in half-columns against the piers of the arches between 
them, forming a long arcade or corridor, divided into 25 loggie or 
compartments. This order is crowned by a bold cantilever cornice 
and antefixe, terminating the elevation; for the attic does not rise , 
immediately over the order, but is set back as far as the hinder wall 
of the loggia. On the lower floor, at the west end of the building, are 
a library, and rooms for collections of prints and drawings. The rest 
consists of rooms required for officers of the establishment. The 
larger rooms or halls in the centre are lighted from above; the height 
to the top of their lanterns is rather more than 50 feet. This height 
contributes greatly to architectural importance, and affords ample 
space for decoration above the cornice of the rooms, it also causes the 
light to fall upon the upper part of the walls themselves, so that the 
tops of the pictures have the light full upon them. Not only the 
ceiling but all the decorations of the rooms may be pronounced maghi- 
ficent, and both the floors and the lower parts of the walls, are of 
Bavarian marble. The number of paintings is limited to 1500, con- 
sisting of the choicest works of the great masters, taken from all the 
collections belonging to the royal galleries of Bavaria. They are 
arranged in schools—Italian, French and Spanish, Dutch, Flemish, 
and German—in the large central halls before described, and in 23 
adjoining small cabinets on the first floor. The halls communicate on 
one side with theee cabinets and on the other with the loggie which 
anywhere else would be considered a museum and gallery of itself, 
forming a lire of 400 feet in extent, decorated throughout with 
arabesques on its walls, with historical frescoes in the lunettes facing 
the arches, and with subjects in each of the small cupolas covering 
the 25 compartments of this long corridor. These freseoes, which 
have all some reference to the history of att, were designed by 
Cornelius and executed by Zimmermann and others. The north and 
south facades of the Pinakothek are also externally adorned with 
frescoes illustrative of the progress of art in Bavaria: between each 
window are ‘colossal full-length portraits of Thorwaldsen, Von Klenze, 
Cornelius, Ohlmiiller, Hess, Gartner, Schnorr, H. Hess, Rottmann, 
Ziebland, Schwanthaler, Schorn, Kaulbach, and Schrandolph. 

The Allerhéiligen-Kapelle (All Saints’ Chapel), on the east side of 
the Residenz, another work of Von Klenze, was also begun in 1826. 
In its architectural character it does not resemble any other portion 
of the palace, being in the Byzantine or Lombariic style. It may be 
described as about 70 feet wide and as many high, exclusive of the 
lower portion on each side, covered with a half-gable, and whereby the 
entire width is increased to about 100 feet, Slender pilaster shafts, 
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whose carved caps do not reach quite up to the corbelling of the gable, 
divide the fagade into three compartments, the middle and widest of 
which contains a rich portal, with receding columns and arches, with 
a bas-relief in the lunette over the square-headed door, and a statue 
on each side of the canopy which crowns this entrance. Above it isa 
large rose window; and in each of the other compartments are two 
round-headed windows, one above the other. The body of the chapel 
is 105 feet in length within, exclusive of the apsis at its western 
extremity, which is elevated about 3 feet above the rest of the pave- 
ment, and gives about 20 feet more. This space consists of two aquare 
compartments of 30 feet, covered each by pendentives and a dome, 
and united by an intermediate narrower space. On each side these 
compartments have below three circular-headed arches on columns, 
opening into side aisles; and above as many windows of the same 
form, not immediately over the arches, but at the back of the upper 
recesses that cover the aisles below. Consequently the width in the 
upper part of the building is, in appearance at least, greatly extended. 
It is difficult to convey a distinct notion of the profuse and gorgeous 
yet solemn decorations of the whole interior: the pavements, walls, 
arches, pendentives, domes—all is embellishment; and all that is not 
marble or mosaic is painting and gold. The columns are of red 
Salzburg marble, with white and gilded capitals; the socle, or 
bottom of the walls, is also of red marble throughout; and the upper 
part to the height of the upper aisles is encrusted with different 
coloured marbles or scagliola. All the rest is entirely covered with 
fresco painting, upon a gold ground. The subjects were designed, 
and executed by Hess and his pupils; those of the first compartment 
and its cupola are symbolical of the events of the Old Testament; 
those of the other, of the New, while those introduced in the large 
intervening arch refer to the connection between the two. Many of 
the figures are colossal ; those for instance, of the Redeemer and of the 
Deity behind the principal altar, which may be considered as the focus 
where the power of art is concentrated, the subjects here being illus- 
trations of the Seven Sacraments. The building was consecrated and 
opened for service November 1, 1837. 

On the south side of this magnificent chapel is what was formerly 
the Hof, or Court Theatre, but it is not now made use of as such, the 
larger and adjoining building on the south being now the principal 
theatre. This structure, which has a fine octastyle Corinthian portico 
painted in polychrome towards the Max-Joseph’s Platz, was originally 
erected by Karl Fischer, and rebuilt according to the first design, after 
being burnt down in 1823. On the south side of the same square is 
the new facade of what was formerly the Déring Palace, but is now 
converted into the post-office. The length is 290 feet, the whole of 
which, exclusive of 32 feet at each side, is occupied by an open loggia 
of 13 arches, resting upon Doric columns, with as many windows 
above them, besides two in each of the end compartments, that is, one 
on the ground-floor and one above it. The whole is crowned by a 
cornicione, with an enriched band or narrow frieze beneath it, the 
pattern of which is white upon a red ground; for this building also 
exhibits, to a certain extent, the application of polychromy. On the 
west side of the Odeon-Platz are the Odeon and Leuchtenberg Palace, 
whose opposite fronts towards the street that runs between them 
present two handsome and uniform fagades in the Italian style, of two 
stories above the ground-floor, of 11 windows in each, and with a 
small Doric portico, or entrance porch, of 4 columns. The large 
concert- or ball-room, on the principal floor of the Odeon, is 124 feet 
by 71 feet, and 50 feet high. est of the Odeon is the Wittelsbacher- 

tz, in which is a bronze statue of the elector Maximilian L., cast 
from the Turkish cannon taken in the Greek war, after a model by 
Thorwaldsen. 

Northward from the Odeon-Platz runs the Ludwigs-Strasse, by far 
the handsomest and most regular street in Munich, having on its east 
side the Kriegs-Ministerium, the public library, and Ludwigs-Kirche ; 
on its western side the Maximilian Palace, Blind Institute, &c.; it 
widens out at its northern end in a spacious quadrangle, on one side 
of which stretches the solemn white mass of the university buildings ; 
on the other the pale stone-coloured, severe-looking Jesuits College; 
and terminates in the magnificent triumphal arch of the Sieges-Thor. 
The Maximilian Palace is a large insulated structure in the Italian 
style, of about 200 by 300 feet. The facade towards the Ludwigs- 
Strasse (206 feet) has three large arched doors in the centre, between 
four insulated Doric columns supporting a balcony, in front of the 
three centre windows above. On each side of this portal are five 
eae which c round-headed —— square ea a Those of 
both the upper floors are square-headed, the first with pedime: 
nage 7 thout. x . p mid 

@ next building, almost immediately opposite the preceding, is 
the -Ministerium, or war-office, and E the work tf the on 
architect (Von Klenze). The facade, 248 feet in length, is also in the 
Florentine style, and consists of a centre having seven large arcades, 
filled-in with door and windows on the ground-floor, and two stories 
above it, with two wings or lateral divisions, five windows in width, 
and a story lower. The spandrels of the seven arcades of the wround- 
floor are filled up with military trophies and armour, which mass of 
sculpture gives unusual richness and character to the whole. The 

ing stands at the angle of the Schonfelds-Strasee, towards which 
street its south side presents a far more extensive and varied fagade 


(363 feet), uniform as to general style, but different as to composition 
it being divided into a centre two advanced wings, connected on 
each side by four arcades with windows in them, similar to those of 
the other front. 

Immediately to the north of the Kriegs-Ministerium is the new 
public library and archive, whose lofty fagade (495 feet in length) isa 
compound of the Florentine and Lombardic styles. The lower floor 
forms a massive rusticated basement, 44 feet with three portals 
in its centre. Each of the upper floors has 25 arched windows, and 
the whole is crowned with a cornice of very iar design. The 
library is capable of containing 2,000,000 of vo! ; the number at 
present in it is variously estimated at 400,000 and 540,000 volumes ; 
the number of gga e Sfp amounts to 22,000. ' 


form a large quadrangle, into which the street itself runs. ae 
Thor (Gate of Victory), at the north end of the Ludwigs-Strasse, is a 
triumphal arch designed by Giirtner in imitation of the Arch of Con- 
stantine in Rome, and dedicated to the Bavarian army. It is built of 

burg stone, and embellished with medallions and bas-reliefs 
executed in Carrara marble. The masonry for solidity and beauty is 
unsurpassed in Europe. The six medallions are symbolical of the 
Bavarian provinces; the bas-reliefs represent battles, sieges, and the 
passage of ariver. Four Winged Victories in Carrara marble, and of 
the noblest forms and proportions, rise on either side of the gate 


the central arch. The whole is surmounted ps Magn: of Bavaria 
seated in a triumphal car drawn by four lions, i 
on October 15, 1850. . 

The Isar-Thor, one of the old gate-entrances of the city, has been 
restored and decorated with a fine fresco, representing the return of 
Lewis the Bavarian after his victory at Miihldorf. In the Schrannen- 
Platz, in the old town, stands a pillar to commemorate the victory of 
the Bavarians and Austrians over the Elector Palatine, near P. A 
bronze obelisk, 100 feet high, is erected in the circus called Commins 
Platz, between the Botanic Garden and the Pinakothek, in memory of 
the 30,000 Bavarians who fell in the Russian campaign of 1812. 

Among the other public buildings of Miinich must be mentioned— 
the General Hospital (Krankenhaus), which stands in extensive fae 
to the south-west of the town, outside the Sendlinger Gate ; Isar 
Bridge; the Synagogue; the General Prison, in the Au suburb; the 
Riding School, cavaliy and infantry barracks; the Royal Porcelain 
manufactory, in the Kaufinger-Gasse, where the painting of glass is 
carried on extensively, &c. &e. 

It remains to mention the spacious Friedhof, or public cemetery, 
which lies a little east of the Krankenhaus ; the Theresien-Wiese, to 
the south-west of the town, and the beautiful park to the north-east 
of the city, and called the English Garden. The English Garden, 
situated to the north-east of the city, is laid out with plantations, 
intersected by streams of water, and embellished with statues and 
various ornamental buildings, the most remarkable of which is the 
circular monopteros of twelve Ionic columns, erected in 1833, as a 
monumental temple in honour of the elector Karl Theodore, the 
founder of the garden; it is remarkable as exhibiting the first modern 
application of pelrchueny, She capitals of the columaus and the mould- 
ings of the entablature being enriched with various colours painted 
in encaustic. The Friedhof has at its southern extremity an exten- 
sive range of building, consisting of a chapel and range of 
disposed in the form of a crescent about 550 feet in diameter. In the 
Theresien- Wiese (Theresian Meadow) a kind of pore festival is held, 
commencing on the first Sunday in October. There is a cattle show, 
and there are pony races, athletic games, and rifle-shooting matches; 
the king attends and gives prizes to the successful competitors, A 
high sloping natural bank, which runs along one side of the meadow, is 
cut into steps like a Roman amphitheatre, for the convenience of 
spectators, and commands the whole varied scene, to which the vi 
far and near send bands of peasants in native costume and headed 
their respective banners. ' 

On the natural terrace just mentioned, which rises above the plain 
on which the city stands, is the Ruhmes-Halle (Hall of Fame), a 
beautiful doric structure of white marble, adorned with emblematic 
friezes by Schwanthaler. It was designed by Von Klenze; busts 
of all the great men that Bavaria has produced are to be 
along its walls, Right in front of this beautiful temple, and dwarfing 
it into insignificance by her gigantic proportions, rises Schwanthaler’s 
colossal statue of Bavaria, with a majestic lion by her side, and hold- 
ing out the wreath, or crown, of reward to any who may be worthy 
to enter the temple. The statue, which represents a Titanic virgin of 
calm majestic beauty, is 54 feet high, and stands on a granite pedestal 
30 feet high. It is cast from Turkish cannon sunk at the battle of 
Navarino, and brought up by Greek divers, A winding staircase 
ascends the iuterior to a chamber in the head, lange enough to contain 
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28 persons. In the bust of the figure are 20 tons of bronze. The 
was cast at the bronze foundry of Stiglmayer in the Nymphen- 
burg road, about a mile from the city, between 1844 and 1848, by 
Ferdinand Miller, Stiglmayer’s nephew. The statue was unveiled 
during the people's festival of October 1850, in the presence of the 
ex-king Ludwig, his two sons, the kings of Bavaria and Greece, the 


the ince of Connaught, E. by the province of Leinster, S. and W. 
the Atlantic Ocean. It 
and 6° 56’ and 10° 32 W. long. 

The general -character of the surface is mountainous. Along the 
coast are the excellent harbours of Waterford, Dungarvan, Youghal, 
Cork, Kinsale, and Tralee, which are generally formed by the estuaries 
of rivers. Next to the Shannon the chief rivers are the Suir, the 
Blackwater, the Lee, and the Bandon, all of which, except the Suir, 
in the upper part of its course, have a general direction from west to 
east. The principal lakes are those of Killarney, which are much 
resorted to for the picturesque beauties of the surrounding scenery. 
The bogs are neither so numerous nor so extensive as in most other 

of Ireland, The province is divided into the six counties of 

Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary, and WATERFORD, to the 

separate articles on which we refer for further information. For 

ecclesiastical purposes Munster is nearly coincident with the archie- 

piscopal province of Cashel, which by the Act 3 and 4 Wil. IV. cap. 37, 

was united to that of Dublin. It contains the united dioceses of 

_ Cashel, Emly, Waterford, and Lismore; Cork and Ross; Cloyne, 

Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe; with Killaloe and Kilfenora of the 
united dioceses of Killaloe, Kilfenora, Clonfert, and Kilmacduagh. 

The chief Anglo-Norman families who settled in Munster were the 
Fitz-Thomases, earls of Desmond ; the Butlers, earls of Ormond; the 
Geraldines, Barrys, Raches, and Cogans. South Munster was divided 
into counties in the reign of Henry VIII Thomond (Clare County) 
was made shire-ground with Connaught in the 11th year of Elizabeth's 
reign. It was added to Munster in 1601, but continued till 1792 in 
the Connaught circuit. During the rebellions of the time of Eliza- 
ees aman was governed by a President under the Lord Deputy of 


The population of the counties and cities in Munster province at 
the four decennial periods of 1821, 1831, 1841, and 1851, with the 
area of each, will be found in the article [neLanp. 

MUNSTER, NEW. [Zzacanp, New.] 

MUNSTER, the most north-western of the three governments into 
which the Prussian province of Westphalia is divided, is b 


magne, in whose time the bishopric was founded and a monastery 
built, whence the name of Miinster is derived. A navigable canal 
connects Miinster with the Ems; and a railroad 21 miles in length 
unites it to the Hamm station on the Kéln-Minden line. 

Bocholt, on the Aa, about 45 miles W. from Miinster, has a castle, 
belonging to the princes of Salm-Salm, manufactures of woollens, 
cotton, silk, hosiery, spirits, soap, and a population of 4300. There 
are extensive iron-works in the vicinity of the town. At Anholt, a 
small town near Bocholt, is the principal residence of the prince of 
Salm-Salm. [Ayuot.] Borken,S.W. of Miinster, on the Aa, has 3000 
inhabitants, who manufacture linen, broadcloth, serge, and chicory. 
Rosfeid, 20 miles W. from Miinster, on the Berkel, is surrounded by old 
fortifications, and defended by a castle; the manufactures are linen 
and woollen cloth. It hasa population of 3500, and a Catholic gym- 
nasium with 12 teachers and 150 scholars (in 1850). Kdsfeld is the 
residence of the Horstmar branch of the house of Salm. Reckling- 
hausen, formerly the capital of a circle, is situated on the Lippe, 
about 30 miles 8.W. from Miinster, on the slope of the Hard Moun- 
tain, and has an old ducal residence, two churches, an asylum for 
females of noble birth, some linen manufactures, steel-works, and 
about 3000 inhabitants, There is a Catholic gymnasium in the town, 
which had 10 teachers and 130 students in 1850. Recklinghausen 
was formerly the capital of a small sovereign county, 301 square 
miles in extent, which belonged to the Duke of Aremberg; the duke 
is still the proprietor but the sovereignty vests in the king of 
Prussia. Steinfurt, N.W. of Miinster, a residence of the princes of 
Bentheim, has a population of 2700, who manufacture linen and 
leather. Warendorf, E. of Miinster, on the Ems, has a gymnasium, a 
mad-house, several bleach-works, an important linen market, and 4200 
inhabitants, who manufacture linen and broadcloth. 

MUONIO-ELF. [Borsyra.] 

MUR. [Céres-pu-Norp.] Z 

MUR-DE-BARREZ, [Aveyron.] 

MURAT. [Cantat.] 

MURCIA, an ancient province of Spain, formerly a kingdom, is 
bounded 8S. by the Mediterranean Sea and the province of Granada, 
N. and N.W. by Castilla la Nueva, E. and N.E. by the Mediterranean 
Sea and the province of Valencia, W. by: the province of Jaen, and 
S.W. by the province of Granada. It is situated between 37° 23’ and 
39° 16’ N. lat., 40’ and 3° 8’ W.long. The greatest length from north 
to south is about 130 miles, the greatest width from east to west is 
about 110 miles. The area is 7877 square miles. The population in 
1849 was 595,531. It is divided into the two following modern 


by Hanover, E. by Minden, 8. by Arensberg and the Rhein-provinz, 
and W. by the Netherlands. Its area is 2797 square miles, and the 
gpd in 1846 was 421,044, about 9-10ths of whom are Catholics. 
ent presents a surface diversified by mountains, hills, 
and plain ; the northern part is drained by the Ems, and the southern 
by the Lippe, a feeder of the Rhine. The Teutoburgerwald 
runs north-west across the territory of Miinster, forming part 
of watershed between the Ems and the Weser. The country is 
not very productive in corn; flax and hemp are the chief products. 
Linen is the staple manufacture. Swine are very numerous. This 
government comprises a large portion of the former prince-bishopric 
of Miinster, of which Hanover and Oldenburg got the rest. <A rail- 
way runs south from the city of Miinster, and joins the Cologne- 
Minden line at Hamm. 

Miinster, the capital of Westphalia, and of the government of 
Miinster, situated on the river Ahe, in 51° 58’ N. lat., 7° 36’ E. long., 
in a flat country, about 200 feet above the level of the sea, is a 
tolerably well built commercial and manufacturing town, with about 
21,000 inbabitants, The streets are broad; the houses lofty, but 
neither uniformly nor regularly built. The fortifications were dis- 
mantled in 1765 but the ramparts remain, which are planted with 
lime-trees and form a fine promenade round the town, Of the public 
buildings the most worthy of notice are—the cathedral, which con- 
tains the tomb of Bishop Galen who recovered the city from the 
Anabaptists; the church of St.-Lambert, built in the finest gothic 
style; the palace of the bishop, which occupies the site of the old 
citadel ; the senate-house ; and the mansions of several of the nobility. 
John of Leyden with a few adherents threw himself, in 1536, into 
Miinster, which he resolutely defended against the bishop. The town 
however was taken by storm and John and two of his followers were 
put to a violent death, and their remains were exposed on the tower 
of St.-Lambert’s church in iron baskets which still hang there. The 
town has a Catholic ecclesiastical college, which has faculties of theo- 
ey ae Sigeagt hy ; a Catholic gymnasium with 21 professors and 
625 pupils (in 1850), and a library of about 30,000 volumes; surgical 
and veterinary schools, a botanical garden, a school for deaf-mutes; 
and manufactures of woollen-cloths, leather, starch, &c. The city is 
the seat of all the great offices of the province of Westphalia. The 
trade in linens, woollens, yarn, Rhenish wine, hams, &c., is very con- 
siderable. Miinster is celebrated on account of the peace concluded 
in it October 24, 1648, which put an end tothe Thirty Years War. 
It was founded at the end of the 6th century and called Meiland and 
about a century after Miningerode, In 972 it was taken by Charle- 


provinces :— 
ded N. —— 
Provinces. Area in Square Miles, Population in 1849, 
Murcia . ° * 7.877 400,000 
Albacete . i 195,531 
Total . . ° 7,877 595,531 


Surface.—The form of Murcia is very irregular, and the boundaries 
are for the most part conventional. Only at the extreme western 
angle the Rio Guadarmena forms a natural line of separation between | 
Murcia and the provinces of La Mancha and Jaen. The modern 
province of Albacete comprises the interior or north-western part of 
the old province; the modern province of Murcia comprises the south- 
eastern portion, or that next the coast, the line of division between 
the two being formed by the summit level of the Sierra de Sagra 
extended along the line of the sierras of Jumella, Yecla, and Villena. . 

The coast from the boundary of Granada as far as Cartagena 
presents a series of steep and elevated cliffs; eastward from that port 
to the Cabo de Palos the coast is low and sandy, the cape itself being 
the termination of a ridge of hills from the interior; northward of 
the Cabo de Palos is a sballow land-locked sea-lagune called the 
Encanizada de Murcia. The Sierra de Sagra, interrupted by the 
valley of the Rio Mundo, may be said to extend under different names 
from south-west to north-east through the centre of the province, 
forming a natural line of division between the two modern provinces. 
The Sierra de Alcaraz crosses the western corner of the province, 
extends through a part of La Mancha, and again enters Murcia near 
Chinchilla, filling up the north-western angle. The Sierra de Segura 
crosses the province between the Sierra de Alcaraz and the Sierra de 
Sagra; all these mountain ridges being in fact offsets from the 
eastern end of the great chain of the Sierra Morena, Another series 
of mountains extends from the province of Granada, south of the 
town of Lorca, to Cartagena, and this series includes the great 
mining district of Murcia, Other mountain groups cross the province 
in various directions, separated from each other by extensive valleys 
and a few level tracts. The only plain of considerable extent lies 
between Cartagena and Orihuela, and this plain is divided into two 
portions by a chain of sandstone hills on the southern side of the 
Sangonera, The Sierra de Segura is a mass of gray and white lime- 
stone, and most of the other mountain ranges belong to the same 
formation. Trachyte and other volcanic rocks occur at Almazarron ; 
and here and in the mountains south of Lorca the mining operations 
are chiefly carried on. Porphyry, greenstone, primary slates, fine 
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marbles, rock-cryetal, and gypsum, are found in various parts of the 


province. 

Rivere.—There is only one ri in Murcia, that of the Rio 
Segura and its affluents, The wma Tises at the southern end of 
the Sierra de Segura, and has a northern course for about 50 miles, 
and in this part of its course receives the Taivilla on the eastern bank, 
It then turns to the east, and ‘having received the Mundo from La 
Mancha, takes a southern course, receiving on its western bank the 
Moratara, the Caravara, and the Quipar. It then takes ‘an eastern 
course, pnsses «owe city of Murcia, below which it receives the 
Sangonera from south, and soon afterwards enters the = of 
Valencia, where it falls into the sea below the Albufera de Elche. 

Climate, Soil, and Productions.—The climate of Murcia is varied. 
Storms are not unfrequent in the spring; the summers are temperate 
on the sea-coast and among the mountains, but intensely hot in the 
plains, the m often rising above 100° Fahr. in the shade; the 
qutumns are delightful, and the winters are so mild that ice and 
snow are almost unknown. Clouds and fogs are rare, and the sky 
is almost always blue and bright; but on the other hand rain very 
seldom falls. 

Except in the vicinity of the Rio Segura and its tributaries, the 
soil is generally parched for want of water, and in many parts is 
almost a desert ; but in the river-valleys and wherever irrigation can 
be abundantly supplied, the fertility is excessive, especially of ‘those 
districts which are called Huertas, or gardens. A portion of 
the vale of Murcia is of this character. This portion is about 16 miles 
long, extending south-west and north-east from the city of Murcia, and 
7 or 8 miles wide, is watered by the Sahgonera and the Segura, and 
bounded by mountain ranges on both sides. It is divided into fields 
by embankments about two feet high, to assist the process of irri- 
pace, and by rows of mulberry-trees and various kinds of shrubs. 

e whole of the vale may be seen from the top of the tower of the 
cathedral of Murcia, whence it presents the appearance of a garden 
extending as far as the eye can reach, luxuriantly green even in winter, 
and ae tea wheat, flax, pulse, and vegetables, interspersed with 
fig-trees, orange-trees, and stately palms. e vale of Lorca is com- 
paratively small, but is rendered very fertile by an artificial system 
of irrigation supplied from a vast reservoir of water called the Pantano 
de Lorca. This reservoir was formed by damming back a stream 
which ran through a narrow gorge between mountains, and after- 
wards fell into the Sangonern. A dyke of stone was constructed of 
enormous height and thickness, and thus a deep lake was formed. 
The dyke was finished in 1789. It was quite filled with water in 
February 1802, but on the 2nd of April it gave way, doing a vast 
amount of damage throughout the whole extent of the vales of Lorca 
and Murcia. It has since been repaired, and the water is distributed 
in such quantities as are required. 

The vegetable productions are wheat, barley, rye, rice, maize, flax, 

les, and fruit of superior quality, particularly oranges, lemons, 
ions, and pomegranates. The most common trees are the mul- 
berry, the olive, and the carob; evergreen and other oaks are in some 
numerous. The pines on the Sierra de Segura form the largest 
forest in the south of Spain. The oleander, cistus, and other odorife- 
rous shrubs, grow wild, and the’ prickly pear and Amorican aloe 
flourish luxuriantly. Barilla is made on the ses-coast. Rich wines, 
oil, and silk are produced in considerable quantities, The esparto- 
rush grows spontaneously in the uncultivated districts, and is worked 
up into baskets, mata, ropes, and other useful articles. The farming 
stock are principally sheep and goats, horned cattle being rare. The 
pigs are very large and well fattened ; they are fed on ‘the acorn of 
the ilex-oak and other produce of the forests. Game is abundant. 
Wolves, foxes, and wild hears inhabit the mountaine. 

The minerals are lead, silver, sulphur, and nitre. The lead and 

silver-mines are mostly near the coast, between Cartagena and the 


province of Granada, » 

The articles yn yee from the province of Murcia mostly pass 
through the port of Cartagena. They consist of wheat, barley, maize, 
oil, barilla, red pepper, esparto-rush, and raw and manufactured silk. 
The imports are salt-fish, sugar, cocoa, coffee, rice, iron, and contra- 
band articles of hardware, linens, woollens, earthenware, and tobacco. 

Of manufactures there are very few, and of none enough to supply 
the consumption of the vince. The silkemanufacture, once lange, 
‘has now almost ceased. It is chiefly the — of hand-labour, and 
cannot compete with the silk of Valencia, which are mostly 
produced by machinery. Good winesare made; but the manufactures 
of brandy, coarve linen, hemp, flax, cutlery, and gunpowder, ‘are 
inferior in quality and not considerable in quantity. 

Towns eity of Murcia is the capital of the ancient province as 
well as of the modern. [Munora.) Albacete, 85 miles N.N.W. from 
Murcia, is the capital of the modern province of Albacete, From its 
central ion, Whence roads branch to Murcia, Valencia, and Madrid, 
it is a place of great traflic. It stands in an extensive plain, which is 
irrigated by a canal, and produces large quantities of corn and saffron. 
The town is famous for its cutlery, coarse indeed, but such as satisfies 
the Spaniard, especially the long pointed two-edged pufial, or - 
knife. The population is about 14,000. Alhama, 22 miles 8.W. from 
Murcia, is frequented for ite warm baths. There is a Moorish castle 
in ruins, The population is about 7000. Almansa, 38 miles E. by 8. 


from Albacete, is a well-built ‘and tolerably flourishing town. The vega, 
or plain, is irrigated by means of the Pantano of Alfera, a fine reservoir 
of water, and the produce is ‘abundant. The population is about , 
Cearavaca, 45 miles W. by N. from Muréia, is a considerable town 
the base of the south-eastern side of the Sierra de Sagra, and on 
northern = of oy Rio Caravaca. Tt contains a ruined L 
castle, a college, and some conventual build The population 4 
about 10,000. Cartagena is the chief port oy Pt (Caster 
Gena.] Chinchilla, 11 miles 8.B. from Albacete, is surrounded by 
ancient walls, and has an old castle. There are manufactures of coars 
cloth. The population in 1845 was 12,609. Cieza (Ziesa), 27 miles 
N.W. from Murcia, is situated near the north bank of the Segura. Tt 
has manufactures of coarse cloth, and in 1845 contained a 
of 6917. Hellin, 52 miles N.W. from Murcia, is situated in a 
district not far from the eastern bank of the Mundo. It is 
well built; most of the houses are ‘ 
paved. oe Me fine old hh church, ~ — 
a Roman fortress. The population in 1845 was 9814. Jwmilla, 
N.N.W. from Murcia, stands at the foot of a hill which is ya dete 
an old fortress, It isa bishop's see, is tolerably well built, and 
manufactures of firearms, earthenware, and tiles. The Bp tame 

. on the 


1845 was 7362. Lorca, 45 miles 8.W. from Murcia, is 
south bank of the Sangonera, in a beautiful and highly-cultivated 
with mountains on both sides. The streets of the old part of the town 
are irregular, steep, and narrow, but clean; the new part has wider 
streets more regularly laid out. The castle on the Monte de Oro was 
formerly very strong, and is stilla fine imen of a fortress of the 
middle ages. The long lines of walls are the work of the Moors. The 
town contains a collegiate church, a gothic church, a bishop's palace, 
a college, and ‘two hospitals. There are man ures of : \ 
saltpetre, and thread. e population in 1845 was 40,469. Mila, 25 
miles W. from Murcia, is resorted to for the warm mineral baths in 
the neighbourhood. It has some manufactures of pottery, and ‘con- 
tains a population of about 6500. Segura de la Sierra, 95 miles W.NW. 
from Murcia, is situated between the Rio Guadalimar and the Sierra 
de Segura. The population is about 2500, who are mostly employe 
in the lead-silver- and copper-mines in the Meas Totana, 30 mi 
8.W. from Murcia, is one of the head-quarters of the gipsies of Murcia. 
It contains a fine fountain supplied by an aqueduct, and has some 
manufactures of linen, earthenware, brandy, and saltpetre. Mt wd 
lation in 1845 was 8500. Villena, 50 miles N.N.E. from Mureia, de 
near the foot of Monte San Cristoval, which is crowned with a castle 
now in ruins, It contains a town-hall, palace, hospital, 

brandy distilleries, The streets of the town are narrow and 

but it has an extensive modern suburb of better architecture. 
population in 1845 was 8224. Yecla, 48 miles N. from Murcia, stands 
at the foot of the Cerro de Calvario, which is crowned by a ruined 
Moorish castle. It has distilleries of brandy, and contains a poptilation 


of 9400. 
of Spain first colonised ‘by the 
‘now 


History —Murcia was the 

Carthaginians, who, about 8.c. 202, founded New ° 

Cartagena. [Cartaceya.] It passed, with the rest of the a] 
under the dominion of the Romans and Goths, From the Goths it 
was conquered in 552 by Justinian, eat of the East, and it 
remained in the hands of the Greeks till 624, when it was recovered 
by the Gothic king Suintilha. In 712 it was conquered by Al 4 
son of Muza, the Arab invader of Spain. Tt coli tied subject to the 
khalifs of Cordova till 1144, when, after the bi up of that 
khalifate, it fell under the dominion of the kings of Granada; ‘but in 
1221 was re-annexed to Cordova. In 1239 it was raised into a distinct 
kingdom by Hudiel, who the following year submitted to Ferdinand 
the Saint, king of Castilla, consenting to pay tribute on condition of 


being allowed to retain the crown for life. In 1264 he be te t ] 
in 


to regain his independence, but was conquered and de’ , 

by Alonso X. of and James 1. Murcia ever after- 

wards continued in the possession of the Christians. : 
(Madoz, Diccionario Geografico de Espana; Laborde, Ttinéraire 


Descriptif de UEspagne ; Townsend, Journey through Spain; C 

Sketches in Spain ; Ford, Handbook of Spain ; Inglis, Spain in 1830; 
Hoskins, Spain ag it iz, 1851; Mariana, Historia General de Bepana ; 
Conde, Los Arabes en Espana.) ™ 


MURCIA, a city of Spain, capital of the ancient kingdom and 
province of Murcia, and of the modern province of the same name, is 
situated ‘in 88” 2’ N, lat., 1° 14’ W. long., 230 miles S.E. from Madrid. 
The population in 1845 was 43,488, It stands on the northern or left 
bank of the Segura, a little above the junction of the —— 
The beautiful garden-like vale is described under the province. Tho 
approach to the from Lorea is by a Wide avenue four miles long, 
bordered with trees, and terminated by two lofty towers of one of 
churches. A fine bridge, built in 1720, crosses the Segura, and ¢on- — 
nects the city with a suburb on the right bank of the river, Piet. 

Marcia is the see of a bishop, suffragan to the archbishop of T: 5 
The city was built by the Moors out of materials of the Roman Mu 
It was fortnerly walled, but-is now open. The streets are gen 
narrow, but clean, and here and there emall squares and 8 fille 
with palms, cypresses, and orange- and lemon-trees, promote the venti- 
lation and gratify the eye. The houses also, being painted in various 
colours, mostly blue, pink, and yellow, add to the picturesque effect, — 
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The houses are generally low and flat-roofed ; those of the principal 
square, or plaza, have highly-wrought-iron balconies, and in this plaza 
is the episcopal palace, also painted. The cathedral was begun in 
1353, and received additions and alterations in 1521 and subsequently. 
The architecture is consequently of mixed styles of gothic, The 
belfry-tower was begun in 1522 and completed in 1766. Itisof a 
square form, rises in diminishing stages, and is crowned by a dome. 
It is 10 feet higher than the tower of the cathedral of Sevilla; and, 


some gothic chapels of delicate workmanship. There are no pictures ; 
were carried off by the French. There are ten other churches, 
Several colleges, a town-hall, a plaza de toros, an hospital, a botanic 
garden, and two or three public libraries. It had upwards of 20 
conventual buildings, which since the suppression have been taken 
or converted to secular uses. The promenades are the Alameda 
Carmen and the Arenal, 

The trade and manufactures of the city are inconsiderable. There 
are oil-mills, white-lead egal gat poe and tanneries, The govern- 
ment manufactories of nitre gunpowder are nearly inactive. The 
esparto-rush is wrought into baskets, mats, cordage, and sandals. 

silk thread is spun, and small quantities of silk fabrics woven, 
lere are also a few establishments for the manufacture of coarse 
linen-cloth. Fruits are exported. : 5 

(Ford, Handbook of Spain; Inglis, Spain, in 1830; Hoskins, Spain 
as it is, 1851.) 

MURET. (Garonne, Havre] 

MURO, een 

MURRAY, RIVER, [Avsrratia; Soura Avustrazta.} 

MURRUMBIDGEE. [Ausrra.is.} 

MURVIEDRO. [Vanevota.)} 

MUSCAT, or MASCATE, a sea-port town on the cast coast of 
Arabia, in the province of Oman, is situated on a peninsula which is 
j to the d of Muscat by a reef of rocks, in 23° 43’ N. lat., 

° 40’ EB, long., and has about 60,000 inhabitants. High lands to the 
south and west, and the island towards the east shelter the harbour, 
the entrance to which is from the northward, and protected by forts 
on each side ; within there is room enough for a. fleet to moor 
in 4 or 5 fathoms water. A fort close to the town, and two other forts 
on the western side of the harbour command the whole of the port. 
The town is surrounded with walls and otherwise strongly fortified. 
The houses are only one story high, with the exception of some hand- 
some stone buildings erected by the Portuguese. There are also some 
houses built in the Persian style, and an aqueduct. 

Muscat is a great commercial entrepdt, and has a very active trade. 
A large number of ships belong to it, and trade to British India, 
Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, the Red Sea, and eastern coast of 
the Comoro Isles, and Madagascar. Indeed wherever Arab 
traders are met with, between Africa and China, they may be set down 
as to Muscat. The port is resorted to by ships from every 

of Persia and Arabia, British and French merchantmen trading 

the Persian Gulf stop at Muscat to sell and purchase goods, Besides 
its maritime commerce, Muscat carries on an extensive trade with the 
Arab tribes of the interior. The principal articles of the commerce 
of Muscat are—asafeetida, almo: bes ge vocpanes nuts, socotrine 
gum ammoniac, sulphur, gum copal, sal . Other arti- 

cles are frankincense, pearls, gall-nuts, coffee, cocoa-nut-oil, galbanum, 
hides, cotton-wool, mother-o’-pearl, gum, bees’-wax, raw-silk, indigo, 
tortoise-shell, rhinoceros-horns, pepper, cochineal, cinnamon, sugar, 
rice, sandal-wood, dates, saffron, wheat, horses, salt, dried-fish, &c. 
| of these articles are imported in Arab vessels from Persia, 
bar, Africa, and Western Arabia, and are exported to India, the 
tius, Bourbon, Calcutta, Bombay, America, Krance, Zanzibar, &c. 
tissues imported at Muscat are British and American long-cloths, 
calico-prints, India shawls, Chinese silks, &c. The country near 
is barren, but provisions, fruits, vegetables, and fresh-fish 
dant in the markets. Bullocks, sheep, and fowls are to be 
reasonable price. The annual imports into Muscat are pro- 
under-estimated at a million sterling. Imports pay a duty of 
cent. if coming from Arabia, America, or Great Britain; 4 per 
if coming from Bourbon, No duties are charged on exports. 
is a large town called Muttra, 3 miles to the westward, nearly 
as Muscat. There is a good road between the two places, At 
can be hauled ashore, In the interior there is another 

town called Rostak, 

uscat was Ape of considerable trade before the arrival of the 
Portuguese in the Indian Ocean, and it was then subject to Ormuz. 
Albuquerque took it in 1507, but had immediately to put down a 
bloody insurrection of the Arabs, On the destruction of Ormuz 
Muscat became the principal centre of trade in this part of the East, 
‘and enormous fits to. the Portuguese, who held the town 
till 1648. During this interval they built the fortifications and greatly 
‘improved the city, having erected a handsome church, a college, 
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and many other public structures, besides. many superb stone houses. 
After being gorged with wealth the Portuguese treated the natives so 
badly and put so many restrictions on their commerce, that they took 
up arms and drove the Portuguese to their ships. Many unsuccessful 
attempts were made by the Portuguese to recover the town. 

Left to themselves, the Arabs of Muscat—expert seamen, skilled in 
the use of fire-arms—soon raised a maritime force which overawed not 
only the neighbouring coasts, but also the European powers in India, 
By 1694 they had made themselves masters of several places in the 
Persian, Gulf, and were threatening Gombroon; and the British 
government, acting upon the report of their resident at that place, 
proposed to send out an armament to clear the Indian seas, and “to 
root out that nest of pirates the Mascate Arabs.” In 1707 the Arabs 
obtained permission to build ships at the ports of Pegu from the king 
of that country; and their fleets, comprising ships of from 30 to 50 
guns, annoyed trade in the Indian Ocean, and frequently made descents 
on the towns along the-Malabar coast. With the Persians they were 
almost continually at war, although Persian traders were always per- 
mitted to trade at Muscat or any of its dependencies; all Persian ships 
of war were considered fair game. Since the beginning of the present 
century they have laid aside their piratical practices, and have confined 
themselves principally to commerce; and during the rule of the 
present Imam the territorial dominions, naval power, and commer- 
cial importance of Museat have increased so vastly as to entitle 
him to be numbered among the great powers of the world, He has 
commercial treaties with Great Britain and the United States, and 
has opened intercourse with several European powers. 

The Imam of Museat claims as his possessions in Asiaall the south- 
east coast of Arabia from the frontier of the British settlement of 
Aden to Ras-el-Had; all the territory of Oman the east coast of 
Arabia, the sea-coast and islands in the Persian Gulf, including. the 
Bahrein Islandsand the pearl-fishery contiguous to them ; and the coast 
of the Mukran. In Africa he claims sovereignty over all the coast 
from Cape Delgado to Cape Gardafui, including the ports of Mon- 
gallow, Lindi, Quiloah, Melinda, Lamoo, Brava, Magadoxa, &ec. ; and 
the valuable islands of Mafea, Zanzibar, Remba, Socotra, &c. Only a 
small part of this immense territory is garrisoned by his troops, but 
all, or nearly all, of itis tributary to him, He rules with patriarchal 
and despotic sway, but it is said in a just and liberal spirit. His 
government is strict and to Europeans courteous. A foreigner may 
walk the streets of Muscat at any hour of the night unmolested. 
Goods are piled up in the streets exposed night and day, and pilfering 
is never attempted. , 

The Imam derives his revenue, which is more than adequate to his 
expenditure, chiefly from commerce, in which he employs a great 
number of merchant vessels; from import dues on foreign merchan- 
dise ; and from tribute money or the equivalent presents made him by 
princes under his sway. His naval force, more efficient than that of 
all the native emperors and princes from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Japan, numbered in 1837 15 vessels, carrying from 6 to 74 guns; 50 
baghelas (one-masted vessels of 200 to 300 tons), carrying 8 to 18 © 
guns j and 10 balits, (one-masted vessels of 100 to 200 tons) carrying 

to 6 guns. The number of vessels belonging to the port.of Muscat 
at the same time, was estimated at 2000 of all sizes, a very large pro- 
portion of these being small craft, He has intelligent officers and 
abundance of sailors; but he keeps only a small number of regular 
troops as he can haye any number of Bedouius, whenever he wants 
them, merely for the clothing aid maintenance. His, naval force 
however is sufficient to enable him to maintain his power against all 
native pretensions over all the territories he claims as his own. 

MUSCATINE. [Iowa,] 

MUSKERRY MOUNTAINS. [Cork,] 

MUSKINGUM, [Mussissreri, River.] 

MUSSELBURGH, [Eprxsoxcusuire.) 

MUSSIDAN. [Dorpoexez.] 

MUSSOWA. [Abpyssryra,] 

MUSSY-L'EVEQUE, [Avsz.] 

MUSTIGANNEM. [Atcérim.] 

MUTFORD and LOTHINGLAND, a hundred in the county of 
Suffolk which has been constituted a Poor-Law Union, It,is bounded 
N. and W. by Norfolk, E, by the North Sea, and S, by the hundreds 
of Blything and Wangford, and comprises 26 parishes and hamlets, 
with an area of 33,315 acres, and a population in 1851 of 16,164, 
Mutford and Lothingland Poor-Law Union comprises 24 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 32,732 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
19,854. 

MUTTRA. [Hrypvustan; Mouscat,] 

MYCE’N 4, an ancient town and state in the north of the Pelopon- 
nesus, founded, it is said, by Perseus, and which in, the time of its 
king Agamemnon was the most powerful state of Greece, ruling over 
the greater part of the Peloponnesus, and many islands, ‘The small 
kingdom of Argos was then subject to Mycenw. But after the death 
of Agamemnon and the extinction of the dynasty of Atreus, Argos 
gained the ascendancy over M. , which however protected by 
Sparta still maintained a sort of independence. During the Persian 
war, Argos did not send any assistance to the Northern Greeks, but 
the contingent from Myceng was present at Thermopyle, ‘This added 
to the grudge which Argos bore against Mycenm for its pride of 
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antiquity and pot venues and after the end of the Persian cam 
while Sparta was distracted by intestine commotion and afflicted 
the oo of an earthquake, the Argives, being joined by the 
people of Tegea and Cleon, attacked Mycenw, which they took after 
a stout resistance, and rized to the ground, nc. 468. Part of the 
inbabitants were made slaves; the rest emigrated to Ceryneia, Cleonm, 
and some even to Macedonia. (Diodorus, xi. ; Herodotus ; Pausanias.) 
Mycenw never rose from its ruins, but these ruins still are of consi- 
derable magnitude, and very remarkable. In the time of Pausanias 
(ii. ch. 15, 16) they consisted of a pep tee of the walls, with the 
gate of the Lions, said to be the work of the Cyclopes; the fountain 
called Perseia; and the subterraneous buildings of Atreus and his 
sons, in which their treasures were deposited. Thero were likewise, 
to be seen the tombs of Atreus, emnon, of his charioteer 
Eurymedon, of Electra, and others. “But Clytemnestra and Aigis- 
thus,” adds Pausanias, “were interred at a little distance from the 
walls, being thought unworthy of burial where Agamemnon lay and 
those who were slain together with him.” . 
According to Leake, Mycene was built upon a rugged height in a 
recess between two commanding summits of the range of mountains 
which border the eastern side of the Argolic plain, about 7 miles N. 
by E. from Argos. The Acropolis, the entire circuit of which is still 
seen, the ruined walls being in some places from 15 to 20 feet high, 
resembled many other fortresses in Greece, being built on the summit 
of a steep hill between two torrents. Its length is about 400 yards, 
and its breadth about 200 yards. The ground rises considerably 
within the inclosure ; on the summit are the openings of subterraneous 
cisterns or granaries built of large irregular stones lined with plaster. 
It has a great gate at the north-west angle, and a towards the 
north-east. The door-case is formed of two massive upright blocks of 
stone, covered with another which is 15 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 6 
feet 7 inches high. Upon this stands a triangular stone of green basalt 
12 feet long, 10 feet high, and 2 feet thick, upon the face of which 
are represented in bas-relief two lions standing on their hind legs, one 
on each side of a round pillar or altar, upon which they rest their 
fore paws. Below the Acropolis, in the direction of the modern bey a 
of ati, are the Spilid, or subterraneous chambers, known in the 
time of Pausanias by the name of the Treasury of Atreus. The largest 
of these chambers, which is of a conical form, is about 50 feet in dia- 
meter at the base. The door-ways are ornamented with half-columns 
of a style resembling the Tuscan. With the exception of some later 
reparations, easily distinguished from the oldest part, which is of the 
kind called Cyclopean, everything left at Mycene dates from the heroic 
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feo! Travels in the Morea.) 
Y’CONOS, MICONI, one of the Cyc’ is situated east of 


10 miles in length, and 6 iiles in its greatest breadth. 
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The population is about 6000. On the west side of i 

chief town, also called Mycone, which has a harbour and about 5000 

inhabitants, who are by repute good sailors. The island belongs to the 

kingdom of Greece, and is included with the other Cyclades in the 

— of Syra. Myconos and Tinos form the see of a Roman Catholic 
0; 

MYGDONIA. EDONIA,] > 

MYRTOAN SEA. [cen Sra.] 

MY’SIA, an ancient province in the north-west of Asia 
bounded N. by the Propontis, W. by the Hellespont and the 
Sea, S. by L from which it was divided by the mountains 
separate the valley of the Caicus from that of the Hi 
by the Rhyndacus, which divided it from Bithynia. On 
east the high land forming the interior of Mysia joins 
wn vere of ra ia a the town rigs aria) 
vii. 74-75) says e Mysians were a Lydian colony. Strabo ; 
says that “the Mysians of Asia were considered to be Lydians b 
some, and Thracians by others.” This may mean that Th 
immigrations became mixed with the previous inhabitants of 
race. Re Thracian immigrations are mentioned as ha’ 
place before and after the Trojan war. Then came the 
occupied the maritime coast from the Hermus to the 
built their cities there. Geographers distinguished £olia and 


from Mysia. [Troas; AZoLIans. “- 

Mysia became subject to the Lydian monarchy, after the fall of 
which it formed part of one of the satrapies of Persian 
that included also Lydia, It was afterwards in succession 
the Macedonians, the kings of Pergamus, and the Romans. Under 
the Romans it formed part of the province of Asia. Its principal 
towns were Asypos, Cyzrous, Percamus, Lampsacus, A: 1 
and Miletopolis, near the lake of the same name. The rivers 
of Mysia were the Caicus in the south and the Asepus in 
the smaller ones were the Evenus and the Granicus, [ANATOLIA.] 

(Leake, Asia Minor ; Fellows, Journal.) 

MYSORE. [Huxpustay.] 
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NAABDEN. [Hortanp.] 

NAAS, Kildare county, Ireland, a market and assize town, and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the Dublin and Limerick 
road, in 53° 13’ N, lat., 6° 40’ W. long., distant 20} miles S.W. from 
Dublin by road. The population in 1851 was 3132, Naas Poor-Law 
Union comprises 38 electoral divisions, with an area of 216,622 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 44,863. 

Naas was in early times a seat of the kings of Leinster. In 1419 a 

‘liament was held in it. The town obtained charters from Henry V., 
Elizabeth, and James I, It returned two members to the Irish Par- 
liament, but was disfranchised at the Union. Naas is pleasantly situ- 
ated in a fertile and improved district, It consists of a street extend- 
ing along the Dublin road, with several branches on each side. In the 
main street is the parish church, an old building in the early lish 
style, enlarged in 1822, and again a few years back. There are a large 
Roman Catholic chapel, with a nunnery adjacent; an Independent 
chapel; a diocesan school; and several schools y endowed. 
The town also contains a market-house, a county court-house and jail, 
a large infantry barrack, a fever hospital, dispensary, and Union work- 
house, There are the remains of an Augustinian monastery in the 
town; and a rath or high conical mound on which the states of 
Leinster are said to have held their assemblies, A branch of the 
Grand Canal passes near the town. Quarter and petty sessions are 
held. The market-days are Monday, Thursday, and § Saturday, Fairs 
are held 12 times a year, 

NABLOUS. [Sraia.] 

NAGASAKI. = (Jarax.] 

NAGORE. [Carwatic.] | 

NAGPOOR. Bete 

ae o . [GLovcrstensne. 

1 » the county town of Nairnshire, Scotland, a royal and 
parliamentary burgh and market-town, is situated on the left bank of 
the river Nairn, near its confluence with the Moray Frith, in 57° 35’ 
N. lat., 3° 52’ W. long., distant 154 miles N.E. from Inverness, 
198 miles N. from Edinburgh, and 86 miles N.W. from Aberdeen, 
The population of the parliamentary burgh in 1851 was 2977; that 
of the royal burgh was 3401. The town is governed by a provost, 
3 bailies, and 13 councillors; and, with Inverness, Forres, and to 
returns one member to the imperial Parliament. The town is li 


with gas and paved, By means of a breakwater recently erected the 
harbour has a depth of water of about 12 feet at high tide, Belonging 
to the port are 13 vessels, of an aggregate burden of about 1000 tons, 
There are about 70 a oty bar giving employment to of the 
inbabitants, The public buildings consist of the town- and court- 
house and the jail; the hospital is a neat building of Italian design. 
Besides the Established church, there are a Free church, and chapels 
for Episcopalians, United Presbyterians and Independents, Rose's 
Academical Institution was endowed by a pre the late 2 
Rose, R.N, There are also several other schools, and a savings 

A corn-market is held every alternate Thursday. On the south 
side of the town, on the bank of the river, in the 

Garden, are a few remains of Cawdor Castle, of which the Thanes 
Cawdor were hereditary constables till 1747. 

NAIRNSHIRE, a small maritime 7. the north-east of Scot- 
land, bounded N. by the Moray Frith, E. and 8. ar | 
W. by Inverness-shire, lies between 57° 20’ and 57° 40’ N, lat., 8° 40’ 
and 4° 6’ W. long., and extends from north to south about 22 miles, 


the rest co ng principally of waste, moor ground, 


moss, The population in 1851 was 9956. The sorts unites with — 


Elginshire in returning one member to the Imperial 


t. 
‘ Coast-line, Surface, Hydrography, Communications. — The line of 


sea-coast extends about 10 m 
sand-hills, whence it is supposed the 


which buried a great portion of the to the eastward about two 
centuries ago, The westward part of the sea-shore is low and bare; 
near the coast runs a raised beach or terrace bank, composed of sand, — 


gravel, and boulders, with shells occasionally mixed. The surface is 
a varied character, The upper districts are hilly, the lower an und 
plain, from 1 to 5 miles broad, and characterised by a y 


abound with le plantations of Scotch 
The Nairn and Findhorn are the only rivers belonging in part 
county. The Nairn rises in Strathn 
shire it is joined by the picturesque burn of Cawdor. I 
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is in a north-easterly direction, through the richest part of the county; 
from its source to its fall into the Moray Frith is only 35 miles ; trout 
and salmon are taken in it, The Findhorn is described in ELGINSHIRE. 
The lochs of Bellivat, in the parish of Ardclach, and Loch Lee, in 
Auldearn, are the resort of wild fowl. 

The leading lines of turnpike-road are those from Nairn to Forres, 
to Inverness, to Fort George, Campbeltown, and The Ferry; and to 
Grantown. Within the last 25 years good cross roads have been con- 
structed in every direction over the county, and there is now constant 
steam communication between Nairn and Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 


and horses ; and the agricultural implements employed are generally 
The universal term of lease is 19 years, The farms vary in 
size from 30 to 200 acres each of arable land. 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—Nairnshire contains four entire parishes, and 
portions of five others belonging to the surrounding counties. The 
sheriff of Elginshire is also sheriff of Nairn. The only town is Narn. 
Only two agricultural villages are worthy of mention—Auldearn and 


History, Antiquities, &c.—Near to the village of Auldearn, Montrose 
obtained a great victory over the Covenanters in 1645. About a mile 
west from Nairn the Duke of Cumberland’s army encamped in 1746, 

to the battle of Culloden. The greater part of Cawdor Castle 
was built in 1454; though the popular tradition makes this the castle 
in which Duncan was murdered by Macbeth. Kilravock Castle 
dates from 1460. Of ecclesiastical antiquities the most interesting are 


Religious Worship, Education, &c.—According to the Returns of 
the Census for 1851, there were then in the county 10 places of 
worship, of which 4 belonged to the Free Church, 3 to the Established 
i Presbyterians, and 1 to the Independents. 
The total number of sittings provided was 4948, The number of 


was one savings 
eon on November 20th, 1853, was 35231. 6s. 1d. 
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NAMUR (Namen), a province of Belgium, is bounded N. by 
Brabant, N.E. and E. by Lidge, S.E. by Luxembourg, 8. by France, 
and W. by Hainault. Its greatest length from north to south is 
55 miles, from east to west 45 miles; its area is 1411 square miles, 
and the population in 1849 was 268,143. The province is watered by 
the the Sambre, the Lesse, and several small streams. 
seg The south of the province is divided in two parts by a 

projection of the French territory which terminates near the 
of Givet and Charlemont, on the Meuse. The soil 
of the province is generally fertile, consisting for the most part of an 


unetuous marl, but without any depth. The valley of the 
Meuse between Namur and Lidge is ex ly beautiful. Of the 
three arrondissements into which the is divided, namely, 


Namur, Dinant, and Phillippeville, that of Namur is the most pro- 
ductive, the other two being more stony. The Lege ge agricultural 
products are wheat, rye, oats, barley, hemp, flax, chicory. The 
grain harvests do not more than suffice for the consumption of the 
“metre There are few natural meadows in the district of Namur, 
in the other parts bobo hese the meadows are the most 
i grasses are also much cultivated. 
‘ood grows abundantly in the province. The trees are principally 
oak, beech, ash, hornbeam, birch, and hazel. The breeding of draught 
horses —s an pe ee branch of — occupation ; — are 
strong ve, e farmers are careful to preserve the breed 
unmixed. Great numbers of swine are bred. ; 
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The iron-mines of this province, which lie between the Sambre and 
the Meuse, are very productive, and give employment to a large 
portion of the population. Lead-mines are worked near the city of 
Namur. A great number of coal-mines are worked. Marble is 
quarried in different parts of the province; it is of various colours, 
red, gray, blue, and black; the A oe portion of what is raised is 
exported to France. Potters’-clay is found. The department is 
crossed by the Liége-Namur railroad, and by the Sambre and Meuse 
line from Charleroi to Marienbourg and Couvin in the valuable iron 
and coal district in the west of the province. 

Namur, the capital, situated in 50° 28’ N. lat., 4° 48’ E. long., 
67 miles by railway S.E. from Brussels, at the confluence of the 
Sambre and the Meuse, has 20,471 inhabitants. It is strongly 
fortified, entered by 11 gates, and commanded by a strong citadel, 
built on high ground, from which there is a beautiful view of the 
town and the two rivers. The streets are wide and clean: the houses 
are mostly built of a bluish stone, and are slated. There are several 
squares; two bridges, one over the Meuse, the other over the Sambre ; 
and six churches, one of which is a cathedral, dedicated to St.-Aubin. 
This is a fine building of modern architecture; the front is orna- 
mented with 20 Corinthian columns, sustaining a cornice which bears 
several statues of white marble, On either side of the great altar 
are fine statues in Carrara marble, representing St. Peter and St. Paul. 
The new pulpit in this cathedral is considered a masterpiece of oak 
carving. The situation of Namur, at the confluence of two navigable 
rivers, is favourable to commerce. The chief manufactures are— 
superior cutlery, surgical instruments, tin and brass ware, copper 
utensils, tools of all kinds, agricultural instruments, ironmongery, 
and leather. The iron, lead, and coal mines and marble quarries of 
the neighbourhood, give employment to a large portion of the popu- 
lation. Steamboats ply between Namur and Lidge. Andenne, situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Meuse, near to the border of Lidge, has 
a population of 5000. Dinant, likewise situated on the Meuse, has a 
cathedral, two hospitals, a population of 6500, who manufacture 
woollen cloths, hardware, paper, and hats. osse, a small town about 
9 miles S.W. from Winter sne about 3000 inhabitants, who are chiefly 
employed in the coal-mines and marble-quarries of the vicinity. 
Phillippeville, built on an eminence 17 miles W. by 8. from Dinant, 
and fortified, is composed of wide well-paved streets, and has about 
1200 inhabitants. Near it is Walcourt on the Heure, a walled town, 
with about 1500 inhabitants, tanyards, iron-works, and iron-mines, 
It is situated on the Sambre and Meuse railway. Marienbourg, a 
small fortified town with about 800 inhabitants; and Cowvin, with 
about 3000 inhabitants, lie on the same line of railway nearer the 
French frontier, and both have important iron-works, Near Sombreffe, 
a small place in the north-west of the province, was fought the battle 
of Fleurus, in which the Austrians were defeated by the French in 
1794. In this same vicinity is Ligny, a small village which gives 
name to the victory of the French over the Prussians, commanded by 
Bliicher, June 16th, 1815. : 

NANCY, once the capital of Lorraine, now of the French depart- 
ment of Meurthe, is situated on the left bank of the Meurthe, 
220 miles E. from Paris on the Paris-Strasbourg railway, in 48° 41/31" 
N. lat., 6° 11/22" E. long., 655 feet above the level of the sea, and 
had 40,289 inhabitants in the commune at the census of 1851. It is 
built in a beautiful and fertile plain at the foot of wooded and vine- 
covered hills, and consists of two parts, the old town on the north 
and the new town on the south. The old town is irregularly built, 
The new town has wide and straight streets, lined with good houses, 

The stateliness of its public buildings, and the extent and beauty 
uares and public walks, render Nancy one of the handsomest 
of the departmental chief towns of France. The Place-Royale is the 
finest of the squares: one side is formed by the town-hall, containin 
a gallery of pictures; two other sides are occupied by the episcop: 
palace, the custom-house, the theatre, and some private houses, In 
the angles of the square are four beautiful fountains, in the centre a 
statue of Stanislas Leczinsky, ex-king of Poland and duke of Lorraine, 
and at one end a triumphal arch. The Place d’Alliance is adorned 
with a beautiful sculptured fountain and a fine alley of lime-trees. 
In the old town are the Place St.-Epore, so called from the ancient 
church of St.-Epore which is surmounted by a square tower, and is 
adorned in the interior with several good paintings, a fresco by 
Lionardo da Vinci, and a beautiful bas-relief of the Last Supper: the 
Place des Dames, a rectangular square surrounded by large hotels; 
the Place de Grave, in the centre of which are the water-works which 
supply the different quarters of the town; the Cours d’Orléans, which 
is a continuation of the preceding, is planted with trees, and termi- 
nated by a handsome triumphal arch of the Porte-Neuve, by which the 
city is entered from the side of Metz; and the Place Carridre, which, 
like the Place de Grave, is a long rectangle, and is separated from the 
Place Royale by a triumphal arch. At the north end of this square 
is a fine palace occupied by the prefect of the department; itis united 
by a lofty gallery to the two pavilions which form the angles of the 
square towards the north. The two buildings at the southern angles 
of the Place Carritre are occupied by the high court of justice and 
the tribunal of commerce. ‘T'wo streets run in a direct line from the 
Place Royale to two of the town-gates, which are built like triumphal 
arches, The town possesses several richly ornamented Te the 
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most remarkable of which are the church of St.-Epore already 
mentioned, the cathedral, and the church of the Cordeliers, 

The cathedral, a modern structure in the new town, has a hand- 
some fagade richly decorated with sculptures and open stone work, 
and flanked with two lofty towers capped with domes and lanterns 
256 feet high. The interior presents bandsome proportions and is 
neatly decorated ; the space between nave ard choir is covered with a 
dome of cut stone 130 feet in diameter, painted in imitation of the 
open sky. The choir, which is shut off by an iron screen, is paved 
with black and white marble, and contains a beautiful high altar, 
constructed of many coloured marbles, and a great number of carved 
stalls. The gates of the town are imposing structures of their kind; 
most of them are adorned with graceful and appropriate bas-relief 
The — are St. John’s, Stanislas, Notre-Dame, and St. Catherine’s 
gates, A little way outside St. John’s Gate is the cross which marks 
the spot whereon the body of Charles the Rash was found after the 
battle mentioned below. The central house of the order of Sisters 
Hospitaliers, who devote themselves to tend the sick r, is at 
Nancy ; they have houses in many other departments of France, and 
in parts of Germany. The city possesses an institution for deaf-mutes 
from the departments of Meurthe, Moselle, Meuse, Ardennes, and 
Vosges. The little church of Bon-Secours, in the suburb of St.-Pierre, 
built by René IL to commemorate his victory over Charles the Rash, 
the last duke of Bourgogne, Jan. 5th, 1476, is adorned by the monu- 
ments of Stanislas Leczinsky and his wife. 

In the old town is the ancient gothic castle, the former residence 
of the dukes of Lorraine; and adjacent to it is the small church of 
the Cordeliers, built in the Renaissance style of architecture. This 
church was the burial-place of the ducal family. The tomb of René IL 
and some others are in the church itself; others are in the ducal 
chapel attached to the choir. At the commencement of the first 


French revolution the tombs in this beautiful church were demolished, | the 


the remains of the princes of Lorraine, which were deposited in 
leaden coffins in the vaults, were dragged out and interred in the 
cemetery of the town. After the restoration, Louis XVIII. had the 
remains replaced in their original resting place. The mar Soe of 
Austria still maintains a chaplain to say mass in the church of the 
Cordeliers for the souls of his ancestors, the dukes of Lorraine. 
The other important structures are—the university buildings, in 
which is the public library of 23,000 volumes; the college buildings; 
the infantry and cavalry barracks; the theological college; five 
hospitals, one of which is for foundlings; and the public baths. 
Nancy is connected by a branch from the Paris-Strasbourg railway 
with Metz, Forbach, and Mannheim on the Rhine ; from Metz this line 
is continued northward down the valley of the Moselle to Thionville. 

The inhabitants manufacture hosiery, embroidered muslin, cotton- 

‘arn, woollen-cloth, calico, lace, oil, chemical products, liqueurs, and 
eather. Trade is carried on in the various articles just named, and 
in corp, wine, brandy, hides, wool, and iron. There are two yearly 
fairs, one of which lasts 20 days. 

Nancy is the seat of a bishop, whosé see is the department of 
Meurthe; of a High Court, which has jurisdiction over the depart- 
ments of Meurthe, Meuse and Vosges ; and of a university-academy, 
the limits of which comprise the departments of Me 2, Meuse, 
Moselle, and Voages, It has tribunals of first instance and of com- 
merce, a chamber of commerce, a college, a museum, a medical school, 
a botanic garden; a scientific, literary, and artistic society ; and several 
charitable institutions. 

Nancy existed in the 11th century, and perhaps much earlier, 
From the 13th century it became the capital of Lorraine, whose dukes 
had here a vast fortified palace. The town was enlarged and the 
palace rebuilt by Duke Ferry IIL; it was further enlarged by the 
dukes Jean and Charles II. The suburbs were demolished on the 
approach of the Burgundians under Charles the Rash, and the 
ramparts erected on their sites, which enabled the brave Lorrainers 
to resist his furious assaults. Charles had taken the town in 1475, 
but it was retaken by the nobles of Lorraine the following year. 
Charles then besieged the city, and it was suffering terribly from famine, 
when it was relieved by René II.; in the battle that took place under 
the walls Charles lost his life. The French occupied Nancy from 1688 to 
the mga | of Vincennes (1661), according to which the fortifications 
were ordered to be demolished. This was executed in part, bat 
Louis XIV., having again taken the town in 1670, rebuilt the defences. 
These were finally destroyed after the treaty of Ryswyk, with the 
oorues of the citadel and the gates. Nancy is indebted for its 
chief beauties as a city to Stanislas Leczinski, ex-king of Poland and 
duke of Lorraine, who made it his residence. [LonRatne.] 

NANKING, « town in China, the capital of the province of 

jang-su, on the south bank of the river Yang-tee-kiang, near 32° N. 

t., 118° E. long, and about 120 miles from the mouth of the river. 
This town was the capital of the empire to the end of the 13th cen- 
tury, and at that time the largest town on the globe. The Jesuits, 
when surveying the town for the purpose of making a plan of it, 
— that mn Bo pare of the we walls was 37 or near! 

miles; an wit © description given Sir J. BF. 
Davia (‘ Sketches of China’), who says that the eile t ~ miles in 
circuit, and that the area reminded him of Rome, though the walls 
are higher, as the present town occupies leas than half the ancient 


seems to be a highly-polished stone; but probably it is 


site, the rernainder being either waste or laid out in with the 
remains of paved roads and scattered cultivation; but Nanking has 
no antiquities. Chinese architecture, except their walls, is not very 
enduring, and the Tartars d temples, and se; 
The town began to decrease when Kublai-khan removed the 


Rages pas town, which is about 3 or 4 miles from the river, con- 
sists of four principal streets, running parallel to one another, and 
intersected at right angles by smaller ones. Through one of the 
latgpe streets a narrow channel flows, which is crossed at intervals 
by bridges of a single arch. The streets are not spacious, bub have 
the appearance of unusual cleanliness, The population, which is said 
to have been once four millions, was lately estimated at 300,000. It 
was the residence of the first viceroy of the empire, was celebrated as 
a principal seat of Chinese learning, furnishing more members to the 
imperial college at Peking than any other city it carried on a con- 
siderable trade, by means of the canal which connects it with the 
river, with the ports of Su-tcheou-foo and Shang-hai; it was famed for 
its manufactures of crape, books, and paper, and it exported much tea 
and silk, But in the civil war, which broke out in 1851, the rebels 
advanced to Nanking, and in March 1852 it. This has inter- 
Le the trade, but as little opposition was made, the town probably 
None of the beil f Nanking are distinguished by their archi- 
one of the buildings of Nanking are distingui 
tecture, except some of the gates, two temples noticed by Sir John 
Davis, and the famous Porcelain Tower, which is attached to one of 
pagodas, or temples. This building is and of consider- 
able height in proportion to its base, the height being more than 
200 feet, while each side of the base measures 40 feet. pe os 
of nine-stories, all of equal height, except the ground-floor, is 
somewhat higher than the rest. Each story consists of one saloon, 
with painted ceilings; inside along the walls statues are 
Nearly the whole of the interior is gilded. The material of 
com) 
bricks made of a fine clay, susceptible of impressions, as the 
show which appear on them. On the outer side of the wall the: 
white, and, according to Ellis, are merely the white bricks 
used in China, At the termination of every story a roof, built in 
Chinese fashion, projects some feet on the outside, and under it 
passage round the tower. At the projecting corners 
small bells are fastened, which sound with the slightest breede. 
the summit of the tower is an ornament in the form of the cone of 
fir-tree : it is said to be of gold, but probably is gilt ; 
immediately upon a pinnacle, with several rings round 
is said to lowhens thyenn in building, and to have cost 400,000 
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ANTES, a large sea-port town, the capital o 
ment of Loire-Inférieure, stands on the right bank and abo: 
from the mouth of the Loire, in 47° 18/8" N. lat., 1° 82’ 55" W. 
at a distance of 270 miles by railway S.W. from Paris, 
inhabitants in the commune at the census of 1851. 
which the cathedral stands is 62 feet above the sea-level, but some 
parts of the town are only about 40 feet above that line, 
admirably situated for commerce, having communication with 
interior by railway, and by steam-boats up the Loire, which forms the 
harbour of Nantes, and admits at high water large vessels up to the 
quays which line its banks, Formerly only vessels of 200 tons could 
make their way up to the city, whilst vessels of larger size were 
yom to unload at Paimbauf, but by means of steam-tugs and 
ers 

The Erdre, which enters the Loire from the north, and the Sdvre- 
Nantaise, which empties its waters into the Loire just below the town, 
are both navigable streams, Besides these facilities for traffic, Nantea 
has communication by canal with Brest. The town is well- be 
clean, and well laid-out, especially in the more modern part, w! 
remarkable for the regularity and elegance of its squares and public 
places; the Isle Feydeau (which is surrounded by fine quays, and 
joined to the town by a handsome bridge), the Graslin quarter, and 
the Place-Royale, will bear comparison with the finest parts of 
Indeed the quays, which extend 2 miles along the Loire and 
both banks of the Erdre, the magnificent river covered with craft. 
various sizes, the islands, the meadows that stretch err thas 
bank opposite the town, the bri across the Erdre and 
the Loire, and the harbour of Lafosse, form a very striking 
The quays, planted with trees, and backed by large 
other buildings, form very handsome promenades. ut 
delightful of the public walks is that formed y the Cours 
and 8t.-André, which run from the Loire to 
old castle of the dukes of Bretagne : it is formed i Siar rows 
separated by a wide one a lines 
some houses; statues of the Duchess Anne, Du Guesclin, 
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distinguished Bretons, are erected along this walk. The picturesque 
gable-fronted houses which in the older parts of the town overhang the 
dark narrow streets, are fast disappearing under modern improvements. 
In the new parts the streets are wide and well-paved; the houses are 
built of stone and roofed with slates. 

The most remarkable objects in Nantes are—the ancient castle, the 

i of the Duchess Amne, which stands on the banks of the 
Loire; its chapel is now a powder magazine: the castle of Bouffay, 
which is now used as a prison: the cathedral of St.-Pierre, the nave 
and south transept of which alone is finished ; the portal entrance, the 
wood carving, and the stone tracery of the organ loft in the nave, are 
greatly admired; in the south transept is the splendid mausoleum 
erected by the Duchess Anne to Francis IL, the last duke of Bretagne, 
and his wife Margaret of Foix: the prefect’s residence, the finest 
modern structure in Nantes; the e: , which is adorned with 
several statues; the theatre, which stands in the Place Graslin; the 
museum of natural history ; the picture gallery, which contains several 
paintings by the great masters ; and the public library, which is on the 
quay Brancas, and contains 30,000 volumes, besides several valuable 
manuseripts. A lighthouse was erected in 1851 for the benefit of the 
commercial harbour. A new court-house (Palais de Justice) built in a 
handsome palazzo style, consisting of a basement and two stories with 
attics several windows’ length on the sides, was opened in 1852. This 
building contains several courts, reception halls, and depositories for 
the archives of the department. The Duc de Feltre’s gallery of 
pictures recently presentud to the town is placed in a building adjoining 
the museum. 

Nantes contains 33 squares, 450 streets, and 16 bridges. The Place- 
Royale, which presents a figure of nine sides, is formed by as many 
masses of buildings constructed on a ——- plan; the ground- 
floors are occupied as shops, which for elegance and splendour are not 
inferior to those of Paris or London. The Place Graslin is smaller 
than the preceding; but it is magnificently built, and contains several 
fine hotels. Suburbs are built on several of the islands and connected 
by bridges; and at the mouth of the Sévre is the suburb of Madeleine, 
on the south side of the Loire, through which the Bordeaux road 


runs, 

The industrial products of Nantes are, white and printed cottons, 
cotton-twist, refined sugar, ship cordage, glue, chemical products, 
blankets, serge, flannel, ship biscuits, &c. There are several ship- 

ildi copper foundries, tan-yards, brandy distilleries, bleach- 
mills, dye-houses. Vessels are fitted out for the whale and cod 
fisheries. The foreign and coasting trade is active. The chief articles 
of export are wine, brandy, woollen-cloths, silk, paper, linen, gold and 
silver lace, hardware, prepared meats, provisions, furniture, small 
wares, books, &c.; the imports are composed of ship-timber, planks, 
hemp, pitch and tar, steel, copper, lead, wool, raw cotton, oil, Spanish 


* wine, cochineal, dye-stuffs, gum, ivory, perfumes, and colonial produce. 


Other articles of commerce are salt, butter, coal, building stone, hoops, 
flour, vinegar, and agricultural implements. The total number of 
vessels that entered and cleared out of the harbour in 1852 amounted 
to 14,935 ships and steamers of all sizes, with 580,843 tons burden, 
and 61,573 men. 

Nantes gives title to a bishop, whose see is the department of 
Loire-Inférieure. It is the head-quarters of the 15th Military Division, 
and contains tribunals of first instance and of commerce, an exchange, 
a council of prud’-hommes, a bank, several insurance offices, a custom- 
house, a mint, a school of hydrography, a college, an ecclesiastical 
college, a school of medicine, and several literary and benevolent insti- 
tutions, Foreign consuls reside in Nantes, 

Nantes takes its name from the ancient Namnetes, whose capital it 
was. Among the important events in its more modern history are— 
the marriage of the Duchess Anne to Louis XII. in 1499, which united 

to France; the issuing of the edict of Henry IV., April 30, 
1598, by which the Calvinists were the free exercise of 
their ion ; the revocation of this edict by Louis XIV. in 1685 ; the 
fierce but unsuccessful attack which the town sustained (June 29, 1793) 
from the Vendeans under Cathelineau; the unparalleled butcheries 
committed soon after by Carrier and other republican agents ; and the 
arrest of the Duchess de Berry, January 7, 1832. 

fas ee : 

NANTUC . ([Massacnuserrs.] 

NANTWICH, or NAMPTWICH, Cheshire, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Nantwich, is situated on 
the river Weaver, in 53° 4’ N. lat., 2° 30’ W. long., distant 20 miles 
§.E. by E. from Chester, and 164 miles N.E. from London by road. 
Fats aye of the town in 1851 was 5426, The living is a rectory 
in archdeaconry and diocese of Chester. Nantwich Poor-Law 
Union ba paper th pe ery and townships, with an area of 104,315 
acres, and a on in 1851 of 35,948. 

Nantwich is mentioned in the Domesday Survey by the simple 
designation Wick, and the salt-works, to which the town for so long a 

owed its prosperity, are noticed. The town is in a low flat 
situation, chiefly on the right bank of the Weaver, and is irregularly 
Inid out. It consists of three Boys a streets, which unite near the 
church, and of some others. The houses are commonly old, built of 
timber and plaster, with large bay windows and projecting upper 


guaran’ 


stories, The church is cruciform, and is chiefly of the decorated style. 


It has an octagonal tower 110 feet high, rising from the intersection 
of the nave and transepts. Wesleyan, Primitive, and Association 
Methodists, Independents, Quakers, and Unitarians have places of 
worship. There are a Free Grammar school, founded in 1561, which 
had 35 scholars in 1853; a Blue-Cap school; National, British, and 
Infant schools ; a mechanics institute ; and a savings bank. 

The brine-springs and salt-works of Nantwich were of great cele- 
brity and antiquity, but only one spring is now worked. ‘The chief 
manufactures are of shoes, gloves, and cotton goods. There are some 
malting establishments. Several canals unite in the neighbourhood 
of the town, The weekly market is on Saturday ; a large market for 
cattle is held once a fortnight, on Saturday, in February and March. 
There are four yearly fairs. A county court is held in the town. 

NAPERVILLE. [Ittrvors.]} 

NAPLES, KINGDOM OF, is the name commonly given to the 
continental part of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. In the adminis- 
trative language of the country it is styled Sicilia Citeriore, ‘ Hither 
Sicily,’ or Dominj di qua dal Faro, ‘Territories on this side of the 
Straits of Messina.’ It comprises the southern half of Italy, being 
bounded N.W. by the Papal States, and on every other side by the 
sea. The frontier line between the kingdom of Naples and the Papal 
States begins on the coast of the Mediterranean, at the tower Dei 
Confini, which is a mile or two 8.E. from Terracina. Then follows 
an offset of the Lepini Mountains as far as the valley of the river 
Sacco. Crossing that valley, the line proceeds first in a northern and 
afterwards in a north-north-western direction along several ramifi- 
cations of the Apennines, which divide the waters of the Liri from 
those of the Anio; then ascending the loftier group to the west of 
the Lake Fucino, it descends the Salto into the valley of the Velino, 
crosses that river a little to the east of Rieti, and then crosses the 
central ridge of the Apennines between the sources of the Nera and 
those of the Tronto. Descending along the eastern slope of the 
central ridge, the line follows an offset which skirts the right bank of 
the Tronto, and afterwards, below Ascoli, the river itself forms the 
boundary down to the Adriatic. The whole of this tortuous boundary- 
line (which in all the vicissitudes of the country, for eight centuries, 
has never varied) is about 150 miles; but the direct distance, from the 
Mediterranean to the Adriatic coast is not quite 120 miles. Four 
roads, which are ultimately reduced to day nak into the kingdom ; 
one by Terracina to Fondi, along the coast of the Mediterranean ; the 
second from Rome, by Palestrina and the valley of the Sacco, into the 
valley of the Liris, and thence into the valley of the Volturno, where 
it joins the former; the third, by Rieti, Civita Ducale, and Antrodoco, 
to Aquila and the valley of the Pescara; and the fourth by Ascoli to 
Teramo, and along the coast of the Adriatic to the banks of the 
Pescara likewise. 

The greatest length of the kingdom of Naples, from the Trouto to 
Capo Spartivento, at the southern extremity of Calabria, is about 
850 miles, in a line running through the centre of the peninsula. The 
breadth varies; in the northern part, between the mouths of the ~ 
Garigliano and Pescara, it is about 85 miles wide; between Cape 
Misenum and the mouth of the Fortore it is 100 miles; and from 
Naples to Vietri, on the promontory of Mount Gargano, it is 125 
miles. From Naples to Manfredonia it is about 100 miles. South of 
Naples, the Gulf of Salerno on one side, and that of Manfredonia on 
the other, reduce the breadth to 83 miles; but farther south it again 
widens from the point of Licosa,near Pxstum, to Moli di Bari, on 
the Adriatic, a distance of 130 miles, which is the utmost breadth that 
the kingdom of Naples attains. The Iapygian peninsula projects in 
an oblique direction to the line of breadth for about 90 miles, with a 
mean breadth of 30 miles, 

« The breadth of the kingdom again becomes contracted between the 

Gulf of Taranto on the east and the Gulf of Policastro on the west, 
it being about 65 miles from the mouth of the Bradano to that of the 
Trecchina. It becomes still narrower to the southward : it is 45 miles 
between the Gulf of Lao and the Gulf of Taranto; and 35 miles from 
the mouth of the Cratis to Cape Cetraro, after which it widens again 
to near 60 miles for a length of about 50 miles. South of the Cape 
delle Colonne the land becomes contracted into a narrow isthmus 
about 14 miles across, between the gulfs of Squillace and Sant’ Eufe- 
mia, and beyond this it spreads again to a breadth of 25 to 85 miles 
throughout the length of the province of Calabria Ultra. The popu- 
lation of the continental dominions numbered in 1825, 5,456,664; in 
1832, 5,809,000; in 1837, 6,021,284; and in 1851, 6,612,892. Of the 
population about two-thirds live by agriculture, about half a million 
by manufactures and other mechanical labour, another half million by 
trade, including sailors and fishermen ; the priests, monks, and nuns 
amount to about 50,000; lawyers, 8000; medical men about 9000; 
and persons employed under government 30,000. 

The provinces of the kingdom are noticed under their proper heads, 
and to these the reader of this work is referred for a more particular 
description of the surface, and for the topography of the towns, &e. 
In the present article only a brief gpctivel survey of the country, its 
resources, and productions can be given. (Arutia; Bart, Terra DI; 
Carrranata ; &e.] 

The Apennines, which ran through the centre of the kingdom, form 
in several parts large masses and high table-lands, which, with their 
numerous offsets, occupy, especially in the southern part, almost the 
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whole breadth of the peninsula, [Argnxures.] Two extensive plains, 
Apulia and Campania, spring out, the former to the east and the other 
to the west of the Apennines, forming the province of Terra di Lavoro, 
{Lavono.] Numerous valleys lie between the offsets of the Apennines, 
of which those on the side of the Adriatic are mostly transverse, 
while on the side of the Mediterranean the valleys of the Volturno, 
and its affluents the Calore, Sabbato, and Tamaro, and the valley of 
the Tanagro, an affluent of the Sele, and some others, are longitudinal, 
runping between ridges parallel to the central chain. In addition to 
the general features of the country, there is a strip of low land along 
the const between the base of the mountains and the sea, varying in 
width from ten miles to one mile, and in some places even less, espe- 


cially in eastern Calabria and some parts of Abruzzo, where the moun> 


tains advance close upon the sea. This low region is hot and naturally 
fertile, but unwholesome in parts, and exposed to inundations from 
the mountain torrents. 

Among the river-basins is that of the Liris, or Garigliano, which 
is about 60 miles long, not reckoning the windings of the river, from 
its source at Mount Camicciola, in the Abruzzo, to its mstuary near 
the site of ancient Minturne. [Lavoro.] The breadth of the basin 
in the upper course of the river is much contracted between the 
central Apennines to the east and the Sabine Mountains to the west, 
which latter divide it from the basin of the Anio; but after passing 
Sora it spreads to about 20 miles in breadth, including the courses of 
the Fibreno, Melfa, Rapido, Frigido, and other affluents. It also drains 
part of the Campagna-di-Roma through the channel of the river Sacco. 
The Garigliano is a deep river, always full of water, and is =o 
for boats in the lower part of its course. West of the basin of the 
Garigliano, and separated from it by the mountains of Itri, is the 
small basin of Fondi, containing a low plain of about 50 square miles 
in extent, and drained by the small river Vetere. The basin of the 
Volturno is the largest and most important in the kingdom. The 
Volturno drains the greater part of the province of Terra-di-Lavoro, 
and its affluent the Calore is the drain of Principato Ultra, making in 
all an area of nearly 3000 square miles. The Volturno has a tortuous 
course of nearly 100 miles, and the Calore runs for about 60 miles 
before its junction with the Volturno. The fertile plain east of Mount 
Vesuvius, and between it and the Apennines, forms a small basin 
which is drained by the river Sarno. The basin of the Sele and its 
affluent the Tanagro includes the greater of the province of 
Principato Citra, and a part of that of Basilicata which lies west of 
the central ridge. The Sele has a course of about 60 miles altogether, 
and the T: a course of about 35 miles above its junction. South 
of the basin of the Sele the peninsula becomes narrow, the Apennines 
come close upon the sea, and the course of the rivers towards both 
coasts is very short. Calabria has only numerous mountain torrents, 
each of which drains its narrow valley. The basin of the Crati how- 
ever forms an exception. This river which drains the fine valley of 
Cosenza, and enters the Gulf of Taranto, has a course of about 60 
miles, and is the largest river of Calabria. [Catapnia.] The basin 
of Basilicata, with its four P ssc rivers, the Agri, Sinno, Bradano, 
and Basiento, is described in the article Basinicata. East of Basilicata, 
the narrow lapygian peninsula, which is intersected in its length by a 
low barren ridge, has no water-course of any importance; and this is 
also the case with the province of Terra di Bari. [Orranto; Bant, 
Tgnra pt.) The Ofanto, one of the principal rivers of the kingdom, 
rises in the Apennines of Conza, within the boundaries of Principato 
Ultra; it drains the part of that province which lies east of the Apen- 
nines, and also the northern part of Basilicata, as well as a part of 
Capitanata and Terra di Bari, and after a course of above 70 miles 
enters the Adriatic. [Basiticats.] The great plain of Apulia is 
drained by the Carapella, Cervaro, and Candelaro, the courses of which 
are nearly parallel, and run from the central Apennines to the sea. 
The Candelaro has several affluent, and drains a considerable tract of 
country between the group of Monte Gargano and the Apennines of 
Lucera and San Severo. [Carimanata.] The Abruzzi contain nume- 
rous and © ms streams, which run direct to the sea along deep valleys 
between lofty parallel ridges; but there are no extensive basins, with 
the exception of that of the Pescara, which has a course of above 80 
tniles, and receives on one side the waters of the central chain of the 
Apennines, including Monte Velino, which runs north of Lake Fucino, 
and on the other those of the lofty mass of Monte Corno, which pro- 
jects eastward towards the Adriatic coast, and has snow on its summit 
alinost the whole year. oie The Pescara above the middle of its 
course parses ——- anarrow defile near the town of Popoli, and turns 
eastward towards the Adriatic, receiving from the south the waters of 
another great outlying group of Apennines, called Monte Majella, in the 
ep aap Abruzzo. (Apnuzzo.) The basin of Lake Fucino, orCelano, 

the centre of the YB pap raene’ is surrounded by mountains on every 
side. The lake, whi in described under CxeLano, receives the waters 
of high lands covered with snow for a part of the year. It has 
naturally no visible outlet. The bottom of the lake is much higher than 
the neighbouring valleys of the Liris and the upper Pescara. On the 
side of the Liris the intervening ridge about Capistrello is much 
depressed, and there a tunnel was made in the time of the emperor 
Claudius, The Liris runs ina deep narrow valley about three miles 
from the lake. Works are now (Jan., 1855) in progress for draining 
the lake by enlarging and completing the tunnel of Claudius, and for 
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forming a channel of communication with the Liris by which all future. 
accumulations of water may be carried off. By this important public 


-work not less than 33,000 acres of the richest soil will be reclaimed. 

The kingdom of Naples has a coast-line of about 1500 miles 
two-fifths of which lie on the west or Mediterranean Sea, an 
on the Ionian and Adriatic seas. The Ionian Sea extends 


Strait of Messina to Cape Leuca, at the extremity of the 
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ninsula. Unfortunately this very extensive line of coast has few 
‘bours. — mipacac sae, ne ea in the Mediterranean renders the 
estuaries of rivers useless for pri gemyreeats Pr The principal 
harbours on the Mediterranean y oe are those Gaéta and? $ 


Baim, in the Gulf of Pozzuoli, and Castellamare ; but they are 
artificial ports or mere roadsteads. South of as 


ke 


of Ortona afford shelter only for small craft, 2 

Statistics.—The continental territories of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies are divided into 15 provinces, the area, subdivisions, and popu- 
lation of which are given in the subjoined table, The provinces beyond 
the Faro are given under Scr. 


Area in 
Provinces, Square Miles. Districts, | Communes. 1851, 

Napoli . a « 381 4 65 822,142 
Terra-di-Lavoro . 2,493 5 230 752,012 
Principato Citra . 2,262 4 158 558,809 
Principato Ultra . 1,407 3 132 383,414 J 
Basilicata . 4,145 4 121 501,222 
Capitanata . . 2,916 3 62 318,415 
Terra di Bari 2,358 3 53 497,432 
Terra d’Otranto 2,871 4 180 409,000 
Calabria Citra . 2,619 4 146 435,811 
Calabria Ultra (IT.) 2,063 4 151 381,147 
Calabria Ultra (I.) 2,194 8 104 319,662 
Molise or Sannio . 1,777 3 135 360,549 
Abruzzo Citra P 1,243 3 121 312,399 
Abruzzo Ultra (IL.) 2,519 3 110 329,131 _ 
Abruzzo Ultra (I.) 1,227 2 72 231,747 _ 

Total . . 32,475 52 1840 * 6,612,892 

Population of Sicily at the Census of 1851 . . 2,091,580 — 

Total population of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies . 8,704,472 


Agriculture and Products.—Agriculture is generally speaking in a 
backward state, although the aie is si a ¢ genial, and the soil, 
The ntinued abuses 


a science im 


vine spread over the best lands in the kingdom; with time the pres 
became wedded to the system ; and vast pecclees, fitted 1 
the production of corn, oil, and silk, are rendered com vely value- 
less, because no such crops have been raised upon perete 1 


of the mass of the people, and the cultivation of which requires but 
little skill. Cattle are generally stall-fed on straw and food, 
which is raised without effort on the richer soils. The food of 


horses is lupins mixed with straw; hay and corn are luxuries known 
only to the horses of the nobility. Meadows are generally unknown, 
In many of the corn districts (with the exception of those near the 


metropolis) manuring and artificial are ed, the system 
pursued being an unvarying ro of corn and fallow. It is true 
many able works on agriculture have issued from the press of Naples, 


g. 


and many elaborate reports from societies have seen the light, but 
instruction which these contain has rarely been reduced to 
and has not yet reached the local worker. In the cultivated 


: 


which embrace by far the largest portion of the kingdom, not including 
the higher ranges of the mo farms vary in extent from two to 
seven acres. 


ere after a fallow the rotation is maize or R : 
next wheat, then rye or beans, and finally barley. In the 7 
Lavoro and the province of gee which comprise the anci 
Campania Felix, farms are largex; and the land consisting of a 
and rich voleanic soil, warmed in many parts by subterranean heat, 
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ires a different treatment. Here the of fallowing is 
ar coca by tillage and manure the ground is kept in a high state of 
production, and irrigation is very generally practised, especially in 
raising garden stuffs. But the great characteristic of the Campanian 
system is the growth of corn under the shade of trees which protects 
from the sun’s rays: thus arable husbandry is combined 
the cultivation of the vine, the mulberry, the orange, and the 
The vine is trained to elms or poplars planted in rows; the 
other trees named are planted in rows from thirty to forty feet apart, 
leaving ample room for a crop of corn or green food between. The 
rotation in these farms is generally carried out with great skill, and 
the variety of the produce, comprising corn, wine, silk, olives, flax, 
pulse, and artificial is — that no little industry renee 
to carry out the system. The great pasturage system of Apulia is 
sufficiently noticed in the article Carrranata. 

The uctions of the soil are various. The staple products are— 
corn, wine, fruits, oil, wool, and silk. The plains of Apulia produce vast 
quantities of corn for exportation. The average annual yield of the 
kingdom in corn is estimated at 10,000,000 quarters. A quantity of 
wool is exported from Apulia, where about 2,500,000 sheep are fed. 
[Carrranata.] Olive-oil of the best quality is exported in large 
quantities. Gallipoli is the great oil-mart. The mulberry is exten- 
sively a srr for the growth of silk, the produce of which was 
fe ly checked by heavy duties. Cotton is produced in the pro- 
vinces of Bari, Terra di Lavoro, Napoli, Otranto, Basilicata, and 
Calabria. Wine is made all over the kingdom, and in great abundance 
and variety, but most of it is consumed in the country and within the 
year; and although some of the wine, especially that of Calabria, is 
as full-bodied and generous as any Portuguese and a wine, yet 
little of it is kept or sent to the northern parts of Europe. Naples 
however exports wine to Rome, Genoa, and other parts of Italy. 
Some brandy is made and exported to America. Some of the wines 
made in the neighbourhood of Naples, at the foot of Mount Vesuvius 
(the latter is known by the name of ‘Lachryma Christi’), and in 
the ancient Falernian district [Lavoro], are very fine and well flavoured. 
The country produces most kinds of fruit, such as figs, chestnuts, 
filberts, almonds, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, melons, peaches, and 
apricots. The date-palm produces fruit, which however ripens only 
in favourable situations. Laisins are abundant. Currants are grown 
in Calabria and the Terra di Bari; the best are produced in the little 
islands of Dino and Cirella in the Gulf of Policastro. The carob is 
extensively grown. Tobacco is cultivated chiefly near Lecce, in the 
Terra d’Otranto ; saffron in Abruzzo; and the sugar-cane in Calabria. 
Saffron grows wild about Aquila, Taranto, and Cosenza, The caper 
frows wild also in the stony parts of the Abruzzi, in Apulia, the 

erra d’Otranto, and in the island of Ischia. Manna is produced 
abundantly in the Calabrias, and on a part of the Monte Gargano. 
In the marshy districts of the Salerno, and in the Adriatic provinces, 
Tice is grown. Liquorice is a general and profitable crop in Basilicata 
and Calabria. Flax and hemp are also raised in considerable quantity. 
Sor <n also much cultivated. Cheese is made chiefly in Abruzzo 

ia, 


with 
ine. 


attempt has been recently made to arrest the progress of the evil by 
enactment of forest laws. [CALABRIA. 

strip of maritime low Jand which skirts the sea-coast is in 
places marshy and covered with underwood. Herds of black 
buffaloes, and 
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p; 600,000 goats; 600,000 mules and asses; 300,000 oxen and 
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& great quantity of cheese is made, which is much esteemed by the 

try. Cheese made of cows’ milk is greasy; that made from 

milk is rank. Butter is made from cows’ milk in the 

hood of the pe = 3 olive-oil is the general substitute 
used for 


for , ond the milk making cheese, 


Roads.—At the beginning of the present century there was no good 
carriage-road the kingdom, with the exception of the high road 
from Rome to Naples, and this was broken at the Garigliano by a ferry, 
for which a fine suspension-bridge was substituted in 1832. The French, 
during their occupation of the country, made some roads for military 
purposes. But since the accession of the present king, Ferdinand IL, 
there is scarcely a town in the remotest provinces which has not been 
connected with the capital by a good highway. There are two classes 
of roads, Cammini Consolari, Consular or main-roads, and Cammini 
Traversi, secondary, or cross-roads. Of the main-roads there are four—1, 
Naples to Rome (Roman road), through Capua, Mola, Fondi, and ‘Terra- 
cina; 2, Naples to Reggio (Calabrian road), through Salerno, Cosenza, 
and Monteleone ; 3, Naples to Otranto (Apulian road), through Avellino, 
Foggia, Bari, and Lecce; and 4, Naples to Aquila (Abruzzi road), 
through Capua, Venafro, Isernia, and Sulmona. The .cross-roads are 
arranged in four groups—9 connected with the Roman road; 26 with 
the Calabrian road ; 13 with the Apulian road ; and 11 with the Abruzzi 
road, There is besides a fifth class of secondary roads, called Cam- 
mini de’ Siti Reali, from their connecting the capital with the royal 
residences, All these roads are admirably constructed ; difficulties 
of the ground are overcome by high engineering skill, and the viaducts, 
bridges, and substructions rank among the first works of their class 
in Italy. They are kept in good repair, and there is not a turnpike 
on any of them. The roads, canals, drainage works, rivers, forests, 
and fisheries of the kingdom are managed by a board, the members of 
which are architects and civil engineers. 

There are two lines of railway open, one from Naples to Nocera, 
through Portici, Torre dell’ Annunziata (whence there is a branch to 
Castellamare), Angri, and Pagani; the other from Naples to Capua, 
through Casalnuovo, Cancello (branch to Nola), Maddaloni, and Caserta. 
It is proposed to extend the former line through the valleys of the Sarno 
and the Sabato to Foggia and Manfredonia, and thence along the coast 
to Bari, Brindisi, and Otranto. Another extension southward has been 
gaunt through Salerno, Castrovillari, Cosenza, and Mileto to Reggio, 

he second line will be ultimately extended to the frontier of the 
States of the Church, either by way of Mola, Itri, Fonda, and Terra- 
cina, or by the valley of the Garigliano, through Pontecorvo, Aquino, to 
Ceprano. Other projected lines are the following :—From Naples to 
Termoli through Nola, Benevento, and Volturara, with a branch to 
Aquila through Popoli; and from Popoli another branch to Pescara, 
and thence along the Adriatic to Ascoli: from the proposed line to 
Reggio a branch to Melfi, Gravina, and Taranto, with a secondary 
branch from Gravina to Potenza, 

Government.—The government of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies is an 
absolute hereditary monarchy, The king is assisted in the administra- 
tion by a council of state, a council of ministers, and two Consulte, one 
forthe continental dominions and one for Sicily. The council of state 
consists of an indefinite number of members appointed by the king 
from the nobility or the great officers of state. The superior judges 
and the heads of some of the principal departments of government ° 
are extraordinary members and have the right to vote; and a council- 
lor is appointed for each province who has the privilege of being 
present at all discussions relating to his province. The king presides ; 
in his absence the heir apparent, or a secretary of state, named for 
the purpose by the king. ‘The council of state gives an opinion on 
projects of law, decrees, and acts of the government; the opinions of 
the members are entered in a minute book and submitted to the king, 
who adopts or rejects them at pleasure. The council of ministers is 
composed of eight secretaries of state and a president, who is also a 
member of the council of state. The decisions of this council have 
no force unless sanctioned by the king. The two Consulte have, as 
the name implies, merely to give their opinions on matters laid before 
them; they can originate nothing. The Consulta for the continental 
dominions numbers 16 members, for Sicily 8 members: each has its 
own president. The king takes their opinion on financial matters, 
treaties, tariffs, &c. In matters that concern the whole kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies the two Consulte deliberate together under the 
presidency of one of the ministers, 

The provinces are arranged in three classes :—1, Naples, Terra di 
Lavoro, and Principato Citra; 2, Principato Ultra, Basilicata, Capita- 
nata, Terra di Bari, Terra d’Otranto, Calabria Citra, and Calabria 
Ultra ii.; 3, Calabria Ultrai., Molise,and the Abruzzi, Each province 
is governed by an Intendente, or governor, appointed by the king and 
changed every three years, The powers of the Intendente comprise 
the civil, financial, and military administration of his province. He 
is assisted by a secretary and a council, which in provinces of the first 
class numbers 5 members, in those of the second class 4 members, 
and in those of the third class 3 members, In each province there is 
also a provincial council, which in provinces of the first and second 
classes numbers 20 members, in those of the third class 15 members. 
The members are appointed in the following manner. The com- 
munal councils in each province select among the land-owners, persons 
whom they approve of for members; the lists are submitted to the 
king who chooses as he thinks fit. The provincial council holds a 
session, not exceeding 20 days, once a year, to examine the accounts 
of the province, to recommend improvements, &c.’; and at the close of 
its labours it names from the principal proprietors three persons from 
whom the king appoints one to be councillor of state for the province, 
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Each province is divided into districts (distretti) and these again 
inte communes (comuni). There are 38 districts in the kingdom, and 
these are also arranged into three classes according to their wealth and 
population. The district is governed by a Sottintendente, or lieutenant- 
governor, who resides in the chief town of his district, his duty being 
to execute the orders of the Intendente and to report on matters laid 
before him by the communes. Each district has its council, consist- 
ing of a president and 10 members. The president is nominated by 
the minister of the interior and appointed by the king ; the members 
are chosen by the from a list of local proprietors filled up by the 
communal councils. e district council meets once a year for not 
more than 15 days, to examine and report to the provincial council 
on matters concerning the district. The districts are sub-divided for 
police purposes into circles {circondarii), of which there are 525 in 

om. 


the ki 
, the communes also are arranged in three classes according 
to population and revenue. Each commune is governed by a Sindaco, 
or mayor, assisted by two Eletti, or aldermen, and a Decurionato, or 
communal council. The inhabitants at large are eligible to be mem- 
bers of this council, provided they possess a certain trifling qualification 
or practise a liberal profession. The names of persons thus qualified 
are selected by ballot ; from the lists the king nominates the members 
of the councils for the first and second classes of communes, and 
the Intendente for the third class. In communes of the first class the 
council numbers not more than 30 members, 3 being appointed for 
every 1000 inhabitants; in the smaller communes the councils are 
com of 8 or 10 members. The Sindaco, or one of the Eletti, 
presides at the meetings, which are held once a month. The com- 
inunal council fixes the local rates, elects the Sindaco, and other 
municipal officers, administers the local revenues, and nominates to the 
king proprietors eligible to be appointed members of the provincial 
and district councils, The Sindaco has the management of the minor 
affairs of the commune, looks after the public establishments, the regis- 
tration of births, deaths, and marriages, and is responsible for the 
commissariat of troops quartered in the commune. If there is no 
—_— of the peace (Regio Judice) in the commune, the Siitdaco also 
local jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters of minor importance, 
The Eletti act as deputies of the Sindaco and also as commissioners 
of police. Thiscommunal corporation, the basis of the whole system, 
has existed from time immemorial, having survived all the dynastic 
and constitutional changes, all the wars and conquests that have 
affected the country since the time of the Romans, of whose municipal 
system it is no doubt a remnant. 

The judicial department consists of four ‘gran corti civili,’ which 
sit at Naples, Aquila, Trani, and Catanzaro; a criminal court and a 
civil court in every head town of a province; a public prosecutor 
(‘giudice d’instruzione’) in every district, and a ‘giudice di circondario,’ 
or police magistrate, in every circle. A supreme court of appeal, with 
jurtediction in both civil and criminal matters (‘corte suprema di 
giustizia’) sits at Naples. Special courts, for the trial of offences 
against the state, are appointed by commission; from these there is 
no ap Finally, each commune has a magistrate called ‘conciliatore,’ 
who holds courts of arbitration to prevent people from going to law 
for trifling causes : he has jurisdiction in minor disputes, and in actions 
involving not a greater ainount than 6 ducats (a pound sterling), without 

peal. The iliatore is elected by the commiénal council, but 

ins his appointment (for three years) directly from the king, as do 
all the other judges named; he is eligible to re-election. Trials are 
public in the kingdom of Naples, as in France, The French civil 
and commercial codes, with some modifications, have been retained. 

Education.—For the purposes of public instruction there is an ele- 
mentary school in every commune ; but these schools, established under 
French domination, are in many instances neglected, and the quality of 
education afforded by the best of them is very inferior: the result is that 
the great bulk of the population is illiterate. For the middle classes 
there are 33 grammar schools and 12 royal colleges ; 5 lycea, at Naples, 
Salerno, Aguila, Bari, and Catanzaro, in which academical instruction 
and minor degrees may be obtained; and, lastly, the University of 
Naples, which has faculties of Catholic theology, law, philosophy, 
physical science, and medicine; 54 professors; and, on the av 
about 1500 students. There are also special colleges at Naples for the 
army and the navy; the college of San Sebastian, directed by the 
Jesuit Fathers for the education of the children of the nobility; the 
Chinese College, for theological students natives of the celestial 
empire; and two ladies’ colleges. To most of the monasteries also 
schools are attached, which are directed by the monks, Students for 
the church study at Naples and in the several diocesan seminaries. 

The ecclesiastical establishment consists of 19 archbishops and 64 
bishops, 72 clerical seminaries, 3 abbacies, and 3746 rectors of parishes. 
The ecclesiastical jurisdiction and discipline were defined by a con 
— sapere Petes —_ ewe Catholic is the exclusive religion of 

country. ro is tolerated in the capital for the 
accommodation of foreigners, “ “ 

Army and Navy, &c.—The peace establishment of the army in 1854 
comprised 34 regiments, nutnbering altogether 56,043 men, besides a 
few veteran battalions for garrison duty. The fleet numbers 2 vesséls 
of the line, 5 frigates, 2 corvettes, 5 briga, and 12 steam frigates of 


500 to 450 horse-power, and 14 small steam-boats. The revenue of 


the state averages about 4} millions sterling, of which the island of 
Sicily contributes about one-ninth. The debt is about 15 millions 
sterling. The average value of the exports is about 1,800,000; of 


measuring 182,000 tons only. Manufactures 
increased in the reign of Ferdinand II. are not confined to one or two 


Latin colonies, The ancient Oscan and Samnite languages were 
gradually lost, but the Greek still remained a spoken language 

great part of the maritime districts, At the fall of the empire the 
country was overrun, rather than occupied, by the northern tribes, 
but afterwards returned to the allegiance of the tine emperors, 
when it received a fresh admixture of Greek bl Greek language, 
and Greek usages, 
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Provengals, the Aragonese, and the Spaniards. All these nations have 
left traces of their resid Considerable shades of variety are 
observable among the inhabitants of different parts of the 

dom, whilst the capital contains specimens of them all; but 

Looe en ss emer the lo — of : 

produced by a cen’ administration and a large capital 
centuries have created a lasting feeling of common comely 
which is perhaps stronger in the kinglom of Naples than in any 
other Italian state. Neapolitan, not Italian, is the national pee: 3 
lation, Generally speaking the Neapolitan is quick, shrewd, humor- 
ous, fond of music and dancing, rather inclined to bombast and 
hyperbole, fiery but changeable, inclined to pleasure and ase, 
9 susceptible of generous feelings, and also of a high social 


po 

NAPLES (Napoli), the metropolitan province of the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, is bounded N. and E. by the Terra-di-Lavoro, SE: 
the sea. The coast-line 


bright 
piece of water about a mile and a half round 1 in the crater of 
an ancient volcano, the lips of which, now clothed with vi 

chestnut-woods, and plantations of orange-trees, inclose it on 
except the south, oh tn it opens to the Lucrine. A tunnel cut 
through a hill of tufa from the lake to the Lucrine is shown as the 
Sybil’s Grotto described by Virgil. Another great ancient tunnel 
deserving of mention is that called Grotta-di-Sillaro, and cut by 
Lueullus through the promontory which is still crowned with the 


here are sup) “ 
From the point of Posilippo the coast curves round in a north-east 
direction, its line being broken however by the rocky promontory called 


the city the little river Seleto empties itself into the bay. From this 
point the coast trends south-eastward, past Portici, Torre del Greco, near 
the western base of Mount Vesuvius, and the towns Avnunziata and 
Castellamare, Between the last two towns it sweeps round to thesouth- 
ward, and below Castellamare to the south-south-west, terminating in 
the point Campanella, the extremity of an offset of the Apennines, 
which, with the island of Capri, lying off it to the south-west, forms 
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the southern boundary of the Bay of Naples. Along the crest of this 
ridge, called Monte Sant’ Angelo, the boundary runs toa few miles 
east of Castellamare, whence the line runs up the plain east of Vesu- 
vius to the sluggish stream of the Clanius (Regi Lagni), which it 
strikes a little south of Acerra. The banks of this river are unhealthy 
from malaria, and from the maceration of flax in its sluggish stream. 
A mile or two N.W. from Acerra, near 41° N. lat., the bo’ runs 
first south and then west (leaving Aversa on the north), to the northern 
extremity of the Lago di Patria, the ancient Literna Palus, which is 
fed by the Clanius, and is now a mere marsh abounding with wild- 
fowl. This lake was the harbour of the ancient Liternum, the retreat 
and death-place of the great Scipio. It was joined to the sea by a 
—. A tower merce the spot where Scipio was interred. Patria, 
representative iternum, is a mere fishing village. 

The only rivers are the Clanius, the Sebeto, and the Sarno, which last 
crosses the narrowest part of the province from the neighbourhood of 
Pompeii, and enters the sea midway between Annunziata and Castella- 
mare. Among the lakes which have not been already mentioned are 
the i-Licola, north of Cums, su to be part of the canal 

Nero to connect the Avernus with the Tiber; and the Lake 
of Acyano; and the Lake of Fusaro, the Acherusius of the Latin 
poets, which communicates with the sea by a Roman canal now 
called Foce-di-Fusaro ; this lake is famous foreits oysters. The Mare- 
Morto also, once the harbour of Misenum, east of Mount Procida, 
deserves mention though not quite a lake. Of the ancient craters the 
most remarkable are those that lie between Monte Rosso, near Cuma, 
and the hill of Posilippo, namely, Monte Barbaro, Monte Cigliano, 
Monte Campana, Astroni, Monte Nuovo, and some others already 
mentioned. The Astroni is the most perfect of all; its rim, 4 miles 
in cireuit, is crowned by a wall, and unbroken, except by an 
artificial entrance to the crater, which is clothed with magnificent 
5 Cast te hme rN, mre for wild boars 

eer. 

The great feature of the province to the south-east of the city of 
Naples is Mount Vesuvius, which forms the subject of a separate 
article. Esuvius.] The beautiful range of Monte Sant’ Angelo, 
with its lofty peaks, running through the peninsula of Sorrento, 
forms a grand feature in the scenery beyond Castellamare. Mount 

ica, an offset of the range, runs west by north from the three 

to the sea, between Vico Equense and Castellamare, and sends 

out northward a beautiful spur called Quisisana, which is covered 

with magnificent villas. The province is traversed by railways to 

Nocera and Capua, which start from a common terminus in the east 

of the city of Naples; the former running south-east along the coast 

to Annunziata, near which the main line takes an eastern direction, 

whilst a branch continues along the coast to Castellamare; the 

latter runs first north-east and then north-west up the plain of 
Campania. 

The province is divided into four districts:—1, Naples; 2, Pozzuoli, 
which includes the whole western division and the islands Ischia and 
Procida; 3, Castellamare, which comprises the territory at the base of 
Mount Vesuvius and the coast opposite Naples as far as Sorrento ; 
4, Casoria, which comprehends a tract of the Cenaialens plain stretch- 

north of the range of hills behind the city of Naples. 

The principal towns of the province of Naples, exclusive of the 
capital, are :—Poczuoli, the ancient Puteoli, situated on the east side 
of the gulf of the same name, and opposite to Baim, originally a colony 
of Cuma, called Dicearchia, founded in the 6th century before Christ, 
and now a bisho; ’s see with 10,000 inhabitants. The whole surround- 
ing country is of a volcanic character. The hill called Solfatara, which 
is the crater of a volcano not yet extinct, rises to the east above the 
town. Afragola, a town of 15,000 inhabitants, N.E. of Naples in the 
Campanian plain, has some hat manufactories. Fratta, near the 
ancient Atella, is famous for its strawberry-beds, which supply the 
markets of Naples: population, 10,000. Somma, at the north base of 
Mount Vesuvius, has 7000 inhabitants. Sant’ Anastasia, near Somma, 
has 6000inhabitants, The whole neighbourhood produces the luscious 
wine known by the name of ‘ Lachryma Christi’ Portici and Resina, 
two adjoining towns built on the south-west slope of Vesuvius, on 
the site of Herculaneum, contain ctively 6000 and 11,000 inha- 
bitants. Visitors who ascend Mount Vesuvius pass through Resina. 
Portiti has a royal palace : its museum of antiquities, obtained from 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, has been lately removed to the Museo 
Borbonico at Naples. East of Resina is another pretty royal villa 
called La Favorita, in a lovely situation near the sea-shore, Torre del 
Greco, about 2 miles 8.E. from Portici, at the foot of Vesuvius, a town 
of 17,000 inhabitants, has been repeatedly destroyed by the lava and 
earthquakes, but rebuilt over and over again. The inhabitants are 
mostly addicted to a sea-faring life. Annunziata, or Torre dell’ Annun- 
ziata, about 4 miles §.E, from Torre del Greco, and near the site of 
lea, ge has 12,000 inhabitants, a manufactory of muskets for the 
royal service, and a large gunpowder m: ine. It is also known for 


Annunziata is the lange of Bosco tré Case, and farther north, 
on the east slope of Vesuvius, is the town of Ottajano, with 15,000 
inhabitants, Casrentamann, Vico Equense (Vicus Aiquanus), a 
small town perched upon the cliffs above the coast, about 4 miles 8, W. 


from Castellamare, was the birthplace of the metaphysician and his- 
torian Gianbattista di Vico: population of the town and neighbour- 
hood about 10,000. Sorrento is in a delightful valley surrounded by 
hills, which is a complete grove of orange and mulberry trees, and 
contains several villages and numerous country houses. The town of 
Sorrento has 6000 inhabitants, is a bishop’s see, and the birth-place of 
Tasso, The plain of Sorrento is much frequented by the wealthy 
Neapolitans during summer. There are boats which cross daily from 
Naples to Sorrento, and return loaded with oranges and other fruit. 
Silk is also produced here. Casoria, in the plain north of Naples, on 
the road to Afragola, is the head town of a district, and has 8000 
inhabitants. East of Casoria, on the railway to Capua, is the long 
straggling village of Casalnuovo. West of it are the villages of Arzana 
and Melito. Farther west is Giugliano, which with two dependent 
hamlets has about 10,000 inhabitants. South of Giugliano is Mugnano: 
population, 4000. A little south-west of Mugnano is Marano, the 
chief town of a circle, with a population of about 8000. At Marano 
terminates the semicircular ridge of hills which bounds the Phlegrwan 
Fields on the north, stretching across to the Lake of Licola, near the 
seashore, This ridge is probably a portion of the lip of a gigantic 
ney that may have once inclosed the whole volcanic region of the 
'b lain. 

NAPLES (Napoli), the capital of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
is situated in 40° 52’ N. lat., 14° 15’ E. long., on the northern coast 
of the fine Bay of Naples, partly at the foot and partly on the slope of 
a range of hills which runs obliquely to the shore, The population in 
1851 was 450,000. The city is 4 miles long from the Maddalena bridge 
over the Sebeto on the east to the suburb of Mergillina on the west; 
its breadth from the Capodimonte to the Castel dell’ Ovo is 24 miles; 
and its cireumference is about 10 miles. 

Seen from the sea Naples appears in the form of two crescents; of 
very unequal depth, one on the east, and the other on the west, 
divided by the point of Castel dell’ Ovo and the hill of Pizzofalcone, 
which is behind it. The eastern crescent, which includes the 
great bulk of the city, faces the south-east, and is bounded by the 
hill of Capodimonte to the north, and Sunt? Elmo to the west, 
crowned by the castle of that name, which commands the town. 
Between these two hills is a considerable’ depression, on which the 
suburbs of La Sanitdé and L’Infrascata are built. The slope of the hill 
of Capodimonte is likewise covered with houses, forming the suburbs 
ealled Dei Miracoli and Le Vergini. To the eastward the town is 0 
to the plain of Campania. From the barrier of Capo di Chino, at the 
entrance from Rome, a succession of fine streets run thro the body 
of the town to the sea, the principal of which, called Strada di Toledo, 
about a mile in length, runs due south, and divides the old city, which 
is east of it, from the new districts. The street of Toledo terminates 
southward in the Piazza before the royal palace. Of the old city part 
of the walls, towers, and ditches still remain, and several of the gates 
are standing, namely, Porta Nolana, on the road to Nola, Porta 
Capuana, on the road to Apulia, and Porta 8. Gennaro, and Porta’ 
8. Maria di Constantinopoli, towards the north. Between the gates 
of Nola and Carmine on the eastern side of the city is the common 
terminus of the railroads to Nocera and Capua. The old part of the 
town, which is in a plain, has narrow streets and lofty massive houses, 
many of them six or seven stories high; it is very thickly inhabited, 
and contains more than one half of the whole population of the capital. 
West of the Strada di Toledo numerous streets run up the hill of Sant’ 
Elmo, which is covered with houses for two-thirds of its height. South 
of the hill of Sant’ Elmo, and between it and the point of Pizzofaleone, 
is another depression, which affords a carriage communication between 
the Strada di Toledo and the western crescent, or new part of the 
town, which is called by the general name of Chiaja, ‘the quay.’ This 
part, which is much contracted between the hills and the sea, extends 
in length about a mile and a half between the hill of Pizzofalcone to 
the east and that of Posilippo to the west. A fine road runs all this 
length, parallel to the sea-shore, and between the publie gardens of 
Villa Reale on one side and a row of fine houses on the other; it then 
turns along the base of Mount Posilippo, and gradually ‘ascending it, 
leads to the other side of it towards Pozzuoli. There is another and 
straighter road to Pozzuoli by the tunnel called Grotta di Posilippo 
mentioned in the preceding article, 

Naples is an open city like London, but it has barriers or custom- 
house posts at the principal avenues leading into the town, for 
the purpose of collecting the ‘gabella,’ or duty on provisions. The 
most remarkable buildings are :— ; 

1. The royal palace, ‘La Reggia,’ a large mass of buildings, con- 
structed at two different times, first by the Spanish viceroy Pedro de 
Toledo, which part goes by the name of Palazzo Vecchio; and the 
second, after the design of the architect Fontana, under the Spanish 
viceroy Count de Lemos, in the 17th century. This new palace has 
a front of nearly 400 feet in length, with three orders of pillars, one 
above the other, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. The great court has 
two rows of arcades, one above the other, supported by granite 
columns ; the grand staircase is ample and commodious, The apart- 
ments are adorned with valuable paintings of the old Italian masters. 
The great gallery contains the portraits of all the Spanish viceroys 
who presided over Naples for more than two’ centuries, At the back 
of the palace, along the first floor, facing the sea, is a handsome terrace 
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ved with marble and shaded with trees, from which there is a 
velightful view of the bay. Facing the palace is a semicircular 
colonnade, with a pantheon-shaped church in the centre, raised by the 
late king Ferdinand L. 

Adjoining the palace, and between it and the sea, are the arsenal, 
the cannon-foundry, and basin or wet-dock for the king’s barges or 
yachts, From the south-eastern part of the dockyard a broad massive 
mole, begun in 1826, runs in a south-east direction 1200 feet, and is to 
terminate in an arm bending to the north-east, in order to shelter the 
new naval harbour, which extends between this mole and the mole of 
the Porto Grande, and has a depth of about five fathoms. On the 
eastern side the palace adjoins the theatre of San Carlo, which is one 
of the remarkable structures of Naples. It was rebuilt after the fire 
of 1815, and is one of the largest theatres in Europe; it has six tiers 
of boxes, each box capable of containing from ten to twelve persons. 
Farther on, the old palace adjoins the Castel Nuovo, a massive and 
extensive castle, with towers and a ditch around, begun in the 13th 
century by Charles of Anjou, and ively increased. Fronting 
the castle is the finest square in Naples, called del Castello. 
East of Castel Nuovo is the mole, or Molo Grande, which shelters the 
commercial harbour. It is fortified, and has two lighthouses; the 
depth in the harbour does not exceed four fathoms. The mole affords 
a promenade which is much frequented by the citizens. The Porto 
Piccolo, or small harbour, to the north of the preceding, is little more 
than a wet dock; but it is very interesting as being all that remains 
of the ancient harbour, which existed here probably before the Greek 
colonisation of Neapolis. This port evidently extended some way into 
the city. It is separated from the Porto Grande by a small mole. 

2. The palace, museum, and library, called ‘Degli Studj,’ are in the 
northern part of the town, at the foot of the hill of Capodimonte. 
The museum, styled ‘Museo Borbonico,’ is one of the richest in 
Europe. Among the numerous master-pieces of ancient sculpture 
which it contains, are the Hercules Farnese, the Venus Callipyge, the 
Apollo Citharoedus, the Bacchus, and the statue of an orator called 
Aristides. The museum is also rich in ancient bronzes. The collec- 
tion of ancient instruments, utensils, female ornaments, and other 
household articles found at Herculaneum and Pompeii, is unique. It 
contains also a vast number of articles of glass, mostly Egyptian. 
The collection of Campanian, Greek, and Sicilian vases, as well as the 
numismatic cabinet, is also very rich, That of ancient paintings is 
very remarkable. There are also some fine ancient mosaics. The 
tables found at Heraclea, in Magna Grecia, are valuable as specimens 
of Greek Seeerany 

The Gallery of Modern Paintings contains many good works of the 
Neapolitan, Flemish, Venetian, and Bolognese schools. The royal 
library, in the Museo Borbonico, contains 200,000 printed volumes, 
and about 3000 manuscripts. Among the latter is the book called the 
Office of the Blessed Virgin, illustrated by Giulio Clovio, and the gem of 
illuminated works, Besides this library, which is open to the public, 
there are the Brancacciana library of 70,000 books and 7000 manu- 
scripts attached to the church of St.-Angelo i Nilo, the library of 
San Filippo Neri in the magnificent monastery of the Oratorians with 
18,000 volumes and 60 manuscripts, and the university library of 
25,000 volumes. 

8. The churches of Naples amount to 257. The cathedral, begun 
by Masuccio, a Neapolitan architect and sculptor of the 13th century, 
has been since repeatedly altered. The interior is rich in ancient 
columns of valuable marbles ; it also contains a splendid mausoleum 
of Charles I. of Anjou, the conqueror of Naples, The adjoining 
chapel of San Gennaro is rich in paintings : the ceremony of the lique- 
faction of the blood of St, Januarius is performed there annually. 
The front of the church of Sen Paolo, built on the site of a temple of 
Castor and Pollux, contains some fluted columns of marble, the remains 
of the ancient structure, 

The church of San Lorenzo, founded by Charles of Anjou, on the 
nite of the town-house, where the municipal council of the city 
formerly used to assemble, contains several royal tombs and some 
good paintings. The church of San Filippo Neri is built in better 
taste than most of the churches of Naples; it is rich in paintings. 
The church, sacristy, and convent of San Domenico constitute a real 

“museum of the middle ages, on account of the numerous monuments 
of kings, literary men, and other distinguished personages of the times 
of the Anjous and Aragonese; and for the cell, lecture-room, and 
chair of Thomas Aquinas, who resided, wrote, and taught in this 
convent. The interior of Santa Chiara is elegant and rich; it con- 
tains the monuments of Robert of Anjou; of his son, the duke of 
Calabria; and of Joanna L The neighbouring church of Gest 
Nuovo, or Trinith Maggiore, the fagade of which has been compared 
to that of a prison, has in the interior the appearance of a splendid 
ballroom. It belongs to the Jesuits. In one of the cha is 
Guercino's celebrated picture of the Trinity. The church of Sfonte 
Oliveto is rich in sculptures by Giovanni di Nola, Donatello, Benedetto 
da Majano, and other celebrated artists. The vast adjoining convent, 
which once afforded an asylum to Tasso, has been suppressed, and is 
now occupied by several offices of the municipal administration. San 
Giacomo dei 8 li contains the magnificent tomb of Don Pedro de 
Toledo, one of the best Spanish viceroys of Naples. The small 
neglected church of San Giovanni \ Carbonara is remarkable for the 


monuments of King Ladislaus and his sister Joanna IL, and in the 
chapel behind the altar, that of her favourite, Ser Gianni ere 
who was murdered at last through a court intrigue. The church 

Carmine, with its lofty steeple, is chiefly noticed for its neighbour- 
hood to the great market, the scene of ello’s insurrection, and 
also of the desperate defence of the populace against the French in 
1799 ; and likewise for the modest tomb of the unfortunate Corradino 
and his cousin Frederick of Austria, who were beheaded near this spot 
by order of Charles of Anjou. The church of L’. by the 
architect Vanvitelli, is oneof the best churches of Naples: adjoining 
to it is a foundling hospital and a Magdalen. The church of San 
Martino, near the castle of Sant’ Elmo, from which there is a most 
magnificent view of Naples and the bay, is richly painted by Lanfranco, 
Spagnoletto, and D'Arpino, The church of Santa Maria del Parto, 
founded by Sannazaro, in a delightful spot, near the shore of ion 
lina, has a fine mausoleum of the poet. San Gennaro dei Pi is 
remarkable for its vast catacombs, which extend under the hill of 
po The on palace of Capodimo’ hi cture, but is 

4. The ro ° mte is a heavy stru 
remarkable for its fine situation, the excellent road leading ‘to it, 
constructed by the French, its extensive park and — Been 
and the adjoining observatory along the southern part of the road, 
forming the new streeteof Capodimonte, which may be considered a 
continuation of the fine Strada di Toledo. On the slope of the hill 
is the Chinese college, for the education of young Chinese, who, 
after taking holy orders, return to their country as missionaries. On 
the hill of Miradois to the south of the hill of Capodimonte is-the 
observatory and the botanical garden. Not far from thence, in a 
secluded valley at the foot of the hill, are the remains of an uct 
constructed by Augustus, which is called Ponti Rossi, ‘ red bi or 
arches,’ from the colour of the brick. 

Naples has many charitable institutions, such as the great me 
Degli Incurabili, the foundling hospital already mentioned, the 
of the deaf and dumb, the asylum for the blind; the Reclusorio, or 
general workhouse for able-bodied r, near the botanic garden, 
with a school annexed to it, and which contains about 3000 poor; 
San Gennaro dei Poveri, for the poor who are unable to work, San 
Francesco di Sales, and several other minor hospitals and houses of 
refuge. Mendicity is forbidden by law; but the law is often evaded. 
There are no poor-rates at Naples. 

The university is well provided with professors. It has a good 
library and a cabinet of natural history annexed to it. This institu- 
tion is noticed in a preceding article on the kingdom of Narurs, 
Among the special schools are a medical college, a veterinary college, 
two military schools, a college of pilots, and the ‘Conservatorio,’ or 
school of music, which has produced many illustrious bey es 
Besides San Carlo, Naples has half a dozen minor theatres, Il Fondo, 
I Fiorentini, Teatro Nuovo, La Fenice, San Carlino, &c, In the last 
two, plays are performed in the Neapolitan dialect, which is full of 
humour and naive expression, a mixture of Italian and Spanish, but 
different from both. 

The chief manufactures of Naples are silks, embroideries, broad- 
cloth, flannel, carpets, chemicals, and macearoni; soaps, rier 
gloves, artificial flowers, corals, china, hats, carriages, &e. There are 
royal type-foundries, iron and glass works. The chief exports are 
agricultural products, oil, raw silk, liquorice, corn, brandy, &e. 
the imports are manufactured goods, colonial produce, fish, iron 
tin ware, hardware, &c. French, Sardinian, Neapolitan, Tuscan, and 
Austrian companies’ steamers ply between Naples, Leghorn, Marseille, 
Sicily, and various towns in the Mediterranean. all 
steamers ply between the city and towns along the coast . The 
tunny and anchovy fisheries are actively plied. Ship-building is 
carried on. 

The town is divided into twelve ‘quartieri,’ or districts, of which 
five and the most populous are in the old or eastern part of the town, 
namely, Mercato, Pendino, Porto, San Lorenzo, and Vicaria; one in 
the middle, San Ferdinando, in the neighbourhood of the a 
palace ; two at the west end, Chiaja and San Giuseppe; one, 
Carlo all’ Arena, at the north end towards the road to Rome; and 
three, Stella, Avvocata, and Monte Calvario include the upper part 
of the town, which is built on the hills of Capodimonte and San 
Elmo. Every district has a com of police, whose office is 
open at all hours of the day. There are 66 military posts in the 
whole town, 4 castles—San Elmo, Castel Nuovo, Castel dell’ Ovo, 
and Castello del Carmine, besides extensive barracks both for infantry 
and cavalry. The town has six prisons, one of which is for debtors, The 
vast and massive structure called ‘La Vicaria,’ at the east end of Naples 
near the Porta Capuana, which was once a castle and the residence 
of the Norman kings, now contains various courts of justice (hence 
it is named I Tribunali), and also the archives of the kingdom, an 
immense collection of documents, divided into four sections, Historveal, 1, 
financial, judicial, and communal. ‘The acts, edicts, &c. of the 
sovereigns of the Anjou dynasty alone fill 300 thick folio volumes, 
The ‘ Constitutiones’ of Frederick II., the oldest code of the kingdom, 
written by his chancellor Pietro delle Vigne, are also there. 

The Lazzaroni, so often mentioned by travellers, and so confusedly 
described, included the lowest orders of the inhabitants or populace, 
the porters, the hawkers of fish, vegetables, and other eatables, the 
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boatmen, journeymen out of place, and numerous vagrants, and other 
low and loose characters. Many of these classes in former times had 
no regular domicile, and lived chiefly in the open air, or were huddled 
together at night under some porch or vestibule, in narrow alleys, in 
their boats, and wherever they could find shelter. To these were 
added indiscriminately the numerous class of fishermen, an industrious 
race, whoee habits have always been more domestic and orderly than 
those of the common lazzaroni. All these people were vaguely 
reckoned, with probably some exaggeration, at 40,000 individuals, a 
muscular, brawny, and erect set of men, but totally uneducated and 
little civilised, very abstemious and frugal in their habits, mostly 
barefooted, living from day to day on their casual earnings, their 
dress consisting merely of a shirt and a pair of loose trowsers; very 
good-tempered in quiet times, but apt to run riot on the first political 
excitement or tumult. As a peculiar class, the lazzaroni may be said 
4 be. =~ eae a carla ce live like those of # anag' — 
ey are all duly registered in their respective parishes, they have 
a domicile of ao sort, and police regulations have produced a 
material alteration in their habits, though the every-day clothing of 
many of them continues to be the same as before. 

The nobility at Naples are very numerous, but, excepting their 
titles, they enjoy no privilege or influence above the rest of their 
countrymen. The palaces of the nobility are spacious and massive. 
The most remarkable are the palazzo Gravina, or Orsini, the palace 
Maddaloni, that of Sansevero, remarkable for its chapel, adorned with 
some os statues, that of Della Rocca, those of Francavilla, Stig- 
liano, Berio, &c. The building which bas been raised between the 
streets Toledo and 8. Giacomo, for the offices of the financial depart- 
ment and for the bank of the Two Sicilies, is one of the finest 
structures in Naples. 

iy is not so well supplied with water as Rome, and has not 
such fountains ; those of Fontana Medina and Monte Oliveto 
are the best. Several aqueducts from the neighbouring mountains 
supply the water, besides which most houses have cisterns, There is 
a sulphureous spring of water on the shore of Santa Lucia, which is 
much drunk by the inhabitants in the spri Another spring, called 
Acqua del Leone, in the suburb of Me ina, is the purest fresh- 
water, Of mineral waters there is an abundant supply. 

The neighbourhood of Naples abounds in delightful walks. The 
or Villa Reale, extending along the shore of the Chiaja 
‘or nearly a mile, enjoy the advantages of the sea-breeze, and of a 
view unrivalled in the world. The new road over the hill of Posili 
is a beautiful drive. The hills of Capodimonte and Scutillo, and the 
suburbs of Infrascata and Arenella, at the back of Sant’ Elmo, abound 
with pleasant walks and a variety of scenery. These, as well as the 
other neighbouring hills of Vomero, Posilipo, &c., are covered with 


ay 7 age an jens of all sizes. 
Naples is an bishop’s see, and is divided into 50 parishes, 
including the neighbouring villages. 

The town is abundantly supplied with provisions of every kind; 
fish and shell-fish are plentiful, as well as vegetables and fruits. Snow, 
of which a great quantity is used, especially in summer, for cooling 
the drink and for ices, is brought from the mountain of Castellamare, 
where it is kept in large reservoirs. The city is lighted with gas 
. Omnibuses ply to all parts of the town, and steam-boats 
fas dap ot it Tele thronged with le and 

great street of Toledo is nged wi ple an i at 
Re, or rather until t 


or rather until two 


habit in this country, all render the streets of Naples, and especiall 
that of the Toledo, most curious to a foreigner. 4 

Naples, or Neapolis, that is, ‘ New City,’ was a Greek colony from 
Cuma; the date of its origin is not known. The story of its first 
foundation, under the name of Parthenope, is a mythic tradition. 
Livy (b. viii. 22) says that there were once two towns near each other, 

lis and Neapolis, the inhabitants of both being from Cuma, 
but Palwapolis had, long before Livy’s time, merged into the new 
town, or Neapolis. Some modern writers think that the original 
foundation on the site was made by the Phoenicians, and that their 
town was distinguished by the Greeks from their own new city 
(Neapolis) by the poy onyte Palwapolis, or old city. 

Neapolis, after its foundation by the Cummans, received colo- 
nists from Chalcis, Pithecusa, and Athens; and subsequently admitted 
some Campanians also among the body of citizens, (Strabo, p. 246. 
Casaub.) It became allied to the Samnites, but after; their subju- 
ee by Rome it maintained its independence as a republic, and 

ing the second Punic war sent ambassadors to Rome to propose 
an alli — Hannibal, and with it a rich present in golden 
vases, which the people took from their temples to defray the ex 
of the war. (Livy, xxii. 32.) It continued afterwards an all to 
Rome and became a municipium. After the fall of the empire 
Neapolis was taken by the retaken by Belisarius, and lastly 
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destroyed by Totila in 543. It was afterwards rebuilt and annexed 
to the Longobard duchy of Beneventum, but after the decline of the 
Longobard power, when the Byzantine emperors asserted a kind of 
supremacy over southern Italy, Naples had its dukes, who were chosen 
by the inhabitants. In the 9th century the dukes of Beneventum 
obliged it to pay tribute. When the duchy of Beneventum was split 
into three principalities, Benevento, Capua, and Salerno, Landulf, 
count of Capua, in order to maintain its independence of the other 
two, called in the Saracens, who devastated the shores of Campania. 
The Norman adventurers lent their assistance to the prince of Salerno 
against these piratical hordes, and afterwards by degrees established 
their own power in Apulia and Sicily. Naples was one of the last 
towns which submitted to the Normans; it acknowledged king 
Roger L, of Sicily, as itssovereign, about 1137. The Norman dynasty 
becoming extinct at the death of the emperor Henry VI., Naples then 
became subject to the house of Suabia from 1198 to 1268, when that 
line ceased at the death of the ill-fated Conradin. Next came the 
Anjevine dynasty, founded by Charles of Anjou, who removed the 
seat of government from Palermo to Naples, which continued under 
the house of Anjou till 1442, when Alfonso of Aragon took the city 
from king René, the last of the Anjevine kings. Under the Aragonese 
and Spanish kings the country was ruled by viceroys till 1700, when 
it became subject to German princes of the house of Austria. Don 
Carlos, son of Philip 1V. of Spain, made himself master of the city and 
the kingdom, and founded the dynasty that still occupies the throne. 

(Celano, Notizie della Citta dit Napoli; Romanelli, Napoli Antica - 
e Moderna ; Giraffi, Le Rivoluzioni di Napoli, 8vo., 1647 ; Chioccarelli, 

tistitum Neapolit Ecelesie Catalogus ab Apostolorum Temporibus 
ad Annum 1643, fol.; Stefano, Descrizione det Luoghi Sacri di Napoli, 
4to., 1560; Caracciolo, Napoli Sacra, 4to., 1623; Blewitt, Handbook 
of South Italy.) 
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NA’POLI DI MALVASIA (Monembasia) is a town built on the 
small island of Monembasia, on the east coast of Laconia, and connected 
with the mainland bya bridge. About four miles north of the bridge 
are the ruins of Epidaurus Liméra. As Epidaurus fell into decay the 
town on the island grew into importance, and it then probably assumed 
the name of Neapolis. It was a place of some consequence under the 
Byzantine emperors, and Andronicus Commenus in the 12th century 
founded here a monastery, which still exists, The town, which is a - 
poor place with narrow steep streets, and about 400 houses, including 
those on the summit of the hill near the castle, gives title to a Greek 
archbishop. The country in the neighbouring district formerly 

roduced a luscious wine, to which the English gave the name of 


NA’POLI DI ROMANI’A (Nadplia, Anapli), a town’of the Morea, 
built on a rocky promontory at the north-east extremity of the Argolic 
Gulf. The harbour between this promontory and the north coast is 
large and tolerably safe, but too shallow to admit large ships. The 
town stands on the north-east slope of the hill facing the mainland, 
and is fortified: the hill has a tabular summit, which is unoccupied 
with houses, and from which abrupt cliffs descend to the open sea at 
the back of the promontory. A ee and rocky mountain rises above 
it to the south-east, called Palamedi; on this cliff is a strong castle. 
Nauplia was once bord ep and arsenal of Argos, but in the time of 
Pausanias it was dese It was occupied by the Venetians in the 
13th century, and became their chief settlement in the Morea, until it 
was taken from them by Sultan Solyman in 1537. After the Greek 
insurrection it remained for several years the head town of Greece, 
until it was superseded by Athens. Its population, which had risen to 
about 12,000, recently devlined. The streets are irregular and 
dirty, but some improvements have been recently made: the air is 
not wholesome, The Greek bishop is styled Bishop of Argos and 
Anapli. An aqueduct of good water from the rocky ridge near Tiryns 
supplies the town. 

ARBERTH, Pembrokeshire, South Wales, a market-town, parlia- 
mentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union in the parish of 
Narberth, is situated on elevated ground near the left bank of the 
East Cleddau River, in 51° 47’ N, lat., 4° 44’ W. long., distant 13 miles 
N.N.E. from Pembroke, and 240 miles W. by N. from London. The 
population of the borough in 1851 was 1392. The living is a rectory 
in the archdeaconry and diocese of St. David’s, Narberth Poor-Law 
Union comprises 51 parishes and townships, with an area of 55,996 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 22,120, The town is the centre of 
a considerable agricultural district, A new market-house has been 
erected, and other improvements have been made, The market-day 
is Thursday: eight fairs are held in the year. 

NARBONNE, a city in the French department of _— stands 
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near the coast of the Mediterran in 48° 18’ 8" N. lat., 3° 0’ 23" 
E. long., 54 miles S.W. from Movutpellier, and had 11,855 inhabitants 
in the commune at the census of 1851. Narbonne is one of the oldest 
cities of France. It is the Narbo-Martius of the Romans, who planted 
here their first colony west of the Alps in B.c. 112. The city me 
the capital of Roman Gaul until the rise of Vienna on the Rhéne; 
and on the death of Constantine it again became the capital of Gallia 
Narbonensis. In the reign of Antoninus it was destroyed by fire, but 
was soon after rebuilt. In a.D. 414 Narbonne witnessed the marriage of 
Placidin, sister of the emperor Honorius, to Ataulphus, brother-in- 
law of Alaric. In 462 it was ceded to the Visigoths as the price of 
their alliance with Rome. During the Roman domination Narbonne 
had a capitol, many temples, and other public buildings, and it was 
celebrated for its schools. After the capture of Toulouse by Clovis, 
Narbonne became the capital of the Visigoths, who held it till the 
death of king Roderic in Spain. The Visigothic kings made the Roman 
ao their The Burgundiones pillaged the city in 508 ; in 
631 it was taken by the Frauke ; and in 719 by the Saracens, who 
planted a Mussulman colony in the city. The Saracens held the city 
against Charles Martel, who laid siege to it from 733 to 737. Again 
for five years after 750 did Saracen skill defend the town against the 
assaults of Pepin and his Franks till betrayed by the Christian 
portion of the inhabitants, who massacred the Saracen garrison and 
opened the gates to the Franks. In 859 the Northmen plundered 
the town, and the Saracens unsuccessfully besieged it in 1018. In 
the 11th and 12th centuries the city, which retained still the form and 
spirit of its Roman municipal institutions, flourished by its manu- 
factures and wealth, and was distinguished by the spirit of liberty 
that animated its inhabitants. It afterwards fell into comparative 
scree But in vain is any monument of its ancient splendour 
sought for. Time, ignorance, and war have swept away every trace 
of its Roman structures, with the exception of a few fragments of 
capitals and marble slabs with inscriptions, 
town is situated upon the Robine Canal, a branch of the Canal- 

du-Midi, by which a portion of the waters of the Aude flow into the 
Mediterranean, It is surrounded by an old wall pierced by four gates, 
and defended by several bastions and towers. The canal divides it 
into two parts, between which there is communication by three bridges. 
Along the bank of the canal is a public walk planted with trees, The 
cathedral of St.-Just, founded in 1272, and finished only recently, is 
a handsome gothic church; it has a splendid nave and choir, which 
are richly ornamented with good sculptures, and contain several marble 
monuments. Philippe III. of France was buried in the choir, but his 
monument has now disappeared: The other principal structures 
of Narbonne are—the church of St.-Paul, the archbishop’s palace, 
the barracks, and three hospitals. The city has tribunals of first 
instance and of commerce, a custom-house, an ecclesiastical college, a 
theatre, and a school of hydrography. The chief industrial products 
are—brandy, verdigris, bricks, tiles, pottery, linen, leather, and paper. 
The inhabitants trade in corn, wine, brandy, oil, salt, soda, wax, and 
excellent honey. [Aupr.] Narbonne has given title to an archbishop 
Since 419; the see however is now united to that of Toulouse, the 
prelate being styled Archbishop of Toulouse and Narbonne. The 
eburch of Narbonne has seen two of its prelates raised to the Papal 
chair, Clement IV. and Clement VIL. The archbishop of Narbonne 
was styled Primate, and was ex-officio president of the states of 
bm een which held their sessions at Montpellier down to the time 
of the first French revolution. The pro railway from Bordeaux 
to Cette is to pass through Narbonne. 

NARENTA, RIVER. (Bosw1a.] 

NARNI. [Sporero-z-Rrert. 

NARRAGANSET BAY. [Rope Isnanp.] 

NARRAINGUNGE. ([Dacca.] 

NARVA. SHSBURG, St.) 

NASEBY. [Norrnampronsurme,} : 

NASSAU, a small German duchy, is comprised between 49° 55’ 
and 60° 50’ N. lat, 7° 81/ and 8° 45’ E. long., and is bounded by 
the Prussian-Rhenish provinces and by the different states of Hesse. 
The duchy is divided into 11 circles’ The country is generally 
mountaitious or hilly, and there is no part that can be called plain. 
The Westerwald in the north and the Taunus Mountains in the south 
cover nearly the whole surface. The mountains follow the Rhine 
and the Labn in their whole course through the duchy, and form 
delightful valleys, which are among the most romantic parts of 
Germany; the most picturesque is the Rheingau from Biberich to 
Lorehausen, celebrated for ite fine wines. Of the rivers the chief is 
the Rhive, which bounds the duchy on the south and west, and at 
Lalhinstein receives the Lahn, which is navigable 14 leagues from its 
junction with the Rhine to Weilburg. The tain forms the boundary 
to the south-east. There are several smaller tivers and mountain 
streams, such as the Emba, Aar, Sieg, Wiedbach, Weilbach, and Niester. 
There sre to canals and tio lakes. On the other hand the country 
has tutnerous Spas and iiueral springs, which are among the moat 
celebrated in Germany; as Ems, Wiesbaden, Langenschwalbach, 
Nieder-Seltera, Fachingen, and Geilenau. The natural productions 
ate vations and valuable, But the boast of Nassau is its wine, of 
which that produced about Hochheitn is well known by the name of 
‘hock ;’ there are likewise the wines of Marcobrunn, Asmannshausen, 


Riidesheim, and pepe . The vineyard of Johannisberg was 
originally formed by the monks of the monastery of St. John, the site 
of which is now occupied by the castle of Johannisberg, the } 
of Prince Metternich, and well known to all tourists on the ight 
Ths tainerais we liver, Teele eopee tatan fesecon, IGA 
e minerals are silver, per, e, ne, 
slate, fullers’ earth ; and potters’, pie and porcelain clay, There are 
also some salt-springs. forests, which abound in game, 
quantities of timber and fire-wood. The smelting and manufac’ , 
of metals are carried on to a considerable extent; there are also paper- 
mills, tanneries, distilleries, tobacco, vinegar, and potash-works, and 
some woollen, leather, and linen manufactures, but on a small scale. 
The trade is almost wholly limited to the exportation of the produce 
of the country. The area of the duchy is 268 sqtare miles’ The 
pulation in 1852 amounted to 429,341, of whom 224,103 were 
rotestants, 197,892 Catholics, 6741 Jews, and the rest Mennonites, 
Lutherans, and German Catholics, ‘ 
The duke was formerly an absolute sovereign, but in 
representative constitution was introduced. Otho, brother 
Conrad L, in the 10th century, is considered as the founder of 
Nassau family, which after the death of Henry IL. was divided 
two branches, of which his sons, Wabram and Otho, were the 
The dukes of Nassau are descended from the elder, and 


Orange-Nassau (Ditch royal family) from the —— 
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duke is assisted in the administration by 
The people elect deputies who discuss the bi 
court of appeal is at Wiesbaden, the Catholics of the 
subject to the Bishop of Limburg, the Protestants to the 
Wiesbaden. The revenue amounts to about 4 millions 
annually. The expenses in 1854 were estimated at 3,989,20: 
The state debt in 1850 was 10,200,000 florins. The total 
force numbers 6285 men. The circles of the duchy of 
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the population in 1852, are as follows :—Hachenb 38,395 ; \ 
mar, 54,871; Herborn, 47,077; Héchst, 49,879; Idstein, 40,456; 


Langenschwalbach, 83,686; Limburg, 48,305; Nassau, io 
Reichelsheim, 1578; Rudesheim, 37,365; and Wiesbaden, 33,909. 
The Taunus railway connects Wiesbaden with Frankfort. 
many remains of ancient ramparts and hill forts in the country. 

The chief town, Wiesbaden, is situated in a small and 
valley on the southern declivity of Mount Taunus. In the ithm diate 
vicinity of the town there are productive gardens and : 
on every side neat farmhouses and Wiesbaden is an open 
and constantly improving town, and has broad and well-paved streets. 
This place owes its prosperity and its name, ‘ Baden,’ to the celebrated 
hot springs, which are 16 in number. The visitors to these : 
are very numerous. The chief buildings in Wiesbaden - 
palace, the town-hall, the Kur-Saal, several splendid hotels, uv 
80 bathing-houses, the barracks, schools, a theatre, &c. The Kur- — 
Saal has banqueting-rooms, ball-rooms, assembly-rooms, and gami 
rooms. It is the chief centre of attraction and gaicty, and on Sut 
especially the rooms are very numerously attended. The town has 
one Lutheran, one Calvinist, and one Roman Catholi¢ church. ¢ 
fixed population of Wiesbaden is about 13,000; from June to 
September the number of visitors to the springs atid gaming-tables 
doubles the number of inhabitants. 

NASSAU, or POGGY ISLANDS, THE, form a part of a chain of 
islands which lie off the whole length of the west coast of Sumatra, 
at a distance of 60 or 80 miles. There are two islands which bear 
this name: they lie between 2° 30’ and 8° 16'S. lat., and are / 
from each other by a strait, which forms an excellent harbour 
ships of any size. It is surrounded by mountaitis, so that the water 
is literally as smooth as in a pond; an 
close in-shore, and 45 fathoms in the mid-channel. . 

The surface of the islands is rough and irregular, consisting of high — 
hills or mountains of sudden atid steep ascents. The mountains are — 
covered to their summits with trees, one see which supply excellent 
timber. The sago-tree grows in ai ce, and affords the chief 
article of food to the inhabitants, who cultivate no rice. The ¢ 
nut tree and the bamboo also abound. The fruits common in 
islands of the Indian Pom as such as man 


to man, and harbour various wild animals, as deer, hogs, several 
kinds of monkeys. Fowl and pigs are raised, and fish are plentiful. 
The inhabitants of these islands are few in number: the 1 
amounted in 1792 to about 1400 individuals. In colour and stature — 
they resemble the Malays, but = sae a langage quite different 
from those used on the coast of 8) ! 
NASSAU. Nes emnge . 
NATAL, a British colony on the south-east coast of ' 
bounded 8.W. by the river Umtacoune (about 30 miles W. from the 
Umzineula, the previous boundary), N.E. by the river Tugala, NW. 
by the Drachenberg or Quathlamba Mountains, and 8.E. by the Indian 
Ocean. The colony lies between 29° 20’ and 80° 50’ S. lat. 29° 40’ 
and 31° 25’ E. long. The atea is about 20,000 square miles. 
white population in 1850 was estimated at 16,000, the native popula- 
tion at 100,000, ‘ 
The Drachenberg or Quathlamba Mountains form a broad —— 
which runs nearly parallel with the coast, at a distance varying 
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60 to 90 miles from the shore. The average height of the range may 
be estimated at 8000 or 9000 feet above the sea, and the summits are 
covered with snow at least four months in the year. On the north- 
west, or interior side, a table-land slopes gradually down almost from 
the summits of the mountains, exhibiting extensive plains, diversified 
by a few isolated mountain-groups and low ranges of hills, There is 
no in the whole range between 28° 30’ and 31° S, lat. practicable 
for or wheel carriages, and there are very few for i 
Coal occurs not far from the sources of the T: and ironstone is 

ently found. Copper has been disco within 20 miles of 
Pietermari . In Natal the country gradually rises from the sea 
to the foot of the mountains, A few mountain groups occur, which 
are offsets from the Drachenberg range. The country is diversified 
with hill and dale. 

The rivers are very numerous, and all flow eastward to the sea, 
Two of the are the Tugala and the Umzincula; they both rise 
in the Drachen Mountains. The Tugala receives several tribu- 
taries, of which the principal are the Buffalo River, which forms a 

rtion of the boundary to the north, and the Bushman River ; and 
it reaches the sea in 29° 15'S, lat,, 31° 25’ E. long. It has a bar at 
the mouth, and is not navigable. The Umzincula flows through a 

and almost inaccessible country, and falls into the sea in 
30° 50’ S. lat., 29° 20’ E. long, 

Along the coast, in summer, the ayerage temperature is about 
74° Fahr. ; in winter about 63°. Nearer the mountains the climate 
becomes colder. The rains generally commence in March, and end in 
September. Thunder-storms are of frequent occurrence, and are very 
violent. The climate, on the whole, is pleasant and healthy. 

The climate and soil have been found suitable for the cotton-plant, 
but it is doubtful if it can be cultivated profitably. Indigo, sugar, 
and coffee are cultivated, and it is expected that sugar and coffee will 
become articles of export. Tobacco, maize, sweet potatoes, oranges, 
Pine-apples, and pumpkins are raised in abundance. Cattle thrive 
well; but the climate does not appear to be suitable to the growth of 
wool. Horses are liable to sickness in the spri 
die. The soil is generally more fertile than in 
does it appear to suffer so much from droughts. 

The hant, which was Srmnely common in the ooleny, is now 
nearly driven away, The lion and leopard are still met with along 
the mountain ranges. Hyznas, jackals, wild dogs, ant-bears, and por- 
cupines are numerous. The hippopotamus abounds in several of the 
rivers, and in the Tugala are numbers of small crocodiles. The larger 
antelopes are ing scarce, but there are still many of the smaller 
ones. The vulture, rock-eagle, and Kaffir crane are common. Several 
valuable timber-trees grow on the declivities of the mountains and in 
the mountain yalleys. 

The olay of Natal is divided into the districts of Pietermaritzb 
D'Urban, Umyoti, Impafane, Tugala, and Umzinyate, and a tract 
the south-west part of the territory. The principal town in the colony 
is Pietermaritzburg, founded by the Dutch boers in 1840, and contain- 
ing about 3000 inhabitants. It is situated on an offset of the Drachen- 
a Bac in 29° 30’ 8. lat., 30° 2’ E. long., about 50 miles 
W.N.W. from Port Natal. It contains a Rew) ordnance sto; 
and Dutch, Episcopal, and Methodist places of worship. It is wel 
pd pa with water. J? Urban, the ony port of the colony, is situ- 

on the east side of the inlet called Port Natal, which is a bay 
completely landlocked, and affording good anchorage. The entrance 
is narrow, and is impeded by a bar, on which there is sometimes not 
more than two fathoms of water. The cape at the entrance of Port 
Natal is in 29° 53’ 8. lat., 31° 2’E. long. Verulam, Windsor, and 
Western are the largest of the villages, , 
The white population of the colony is mostly composed of the 
ial Dutch settlers who remained after the dispersion of the boers 
in pri hon of the immigrants who have since arrived chiefly from 
Great Britain. The native population, consisting mostly of Tulas, are 
an intelligent and docile people, and make excellent servants, They 
are scattered in kraals along the banks of the rivers, and round the 
mission stations along the coast and western boundary. The British 
commissioner the affairs of the aborigines, and is regarded as 
their protector and chief. British, American, and Norwegian mis- 
sionary societies have mission stations in the colony. 

Natal has a lieutenant-governor, who is assisted. by an attorney- 
general and an auditor-general, a collector of customs, a surveyor- 

& crown prosecutor, and a government secretary, who form a 

ive and executive council. The reyenue is derived from a 
customs duty of 5 per cent, on all British goods, and of 12 per cent. on all 
foreign goods imported, sale of lands, a capitation tax on the aborigines, 
and a few other sources, A bishopric of Natal was created in 1853. 


months, and many 
Cape Colony, nor 


There are ministers at Pietermaritzburg and D’Urban. 
The colony of Natal owes its ongin to the Dutch boers (farmers), 
who in the year 1836 emigrated northward beyond the boundaries of 


the Capé Colony, and established themselves in small communities, 
with their families and cattle, in different parts of the unoccupied 
oat Re emigrants in 1838 employed their commandant, 
Pieter Retief, to enter into a treaty with Dingaan, the chief of the 
Zooloos. Retief crossed the Drachenberg Mountains, accompanied by 
70 or 80 farmers, and their families and attendants, who visited Din- 
gaan at his place of residence, preparatory to forming their intended 


establishment in the vicinity of Port Natal. They were received by 
the Zooloo chief and his warriors with every demonstration of kind- 
ness, but were treacherously surrounded and slain in the midst of pro- 
fessedly friendly festivities. The farmers scattered over the territory 
were next attacked successively, and upwards of 600 men, women, 
and children were killed, besides those A had been previously mas- 
sacred at Dingaan’s residence. The great body of emigrants, who still 
remained behind the Drachenberg Mountains, sent off expedition after 
expedition against Dingaan, and at length, in February 1839, succeeded 
in puttin him to flight, The greater part of the Dutch farmers then 
removed to Port Natal, where, in December 1839, they hoisted the 
tricolor flag, and proclaimed an independent republic, with Andries 
Wilhelm Pretorias for president. The British government refused to 
acknowledge their independence, and Sir George Napier, then governor 
of the Cape Colony, sent some troops to take possession of Port Natal. 
They entrenched themselyes, and maintained their position till the 
arrival of reinforcements by sea, in June 1842, when the Dutch were 
compelled to submit. By a proclamation dated August 21, 1845, the 
colony of Natal was established by the British government. 

NATCHEZ. eer) 
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NATOLIA. . [Anarorta,] 

NAUCELLE. [Avyeyroy.] 

NAUMBURG. Peli 

NAUDPACTUS. [Leranto; Loonts.] 

NAUPLIA. [Napott pr RomanrA.] 

NAUVOO, [Uran.] 

NAVAN, county Meath, Ireland, a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, is situated at the junction of the rivers Boyne and 
Blackwater, in 43° 39’ N. lat., 6° 38’ W. long., 8 miles N.N.W. from 
Trim, 28 miles N.W. by N. from Dublin by road, 49} miles by the 
Dublin and Drogheda and the Nayan branch railways. The popu- 
lation in 1851 was 4016, besides 803 inmates of the workhouse. 
Navan Poor-Law Union comprises 12 electoral divisions, with an area 
of 94,466 acres, and a population in 1851 of 27,657. Navan was the 
first borough established by the English in this part of the country, 
It returned two members to the Trish Parliament, but was disfranchised 
at the Union. The town lies mainly between the two rivers, and 
consists of four streets, meeting in a central triangular area. <A bridge 
over the Boyne leads to the small suburb of Athlumney. A bridge 
over the Blackwater leads to a larger suburb called Douigthinane 
The parish church is a neat building, erected in 1818. The Roman 
Catholic chapel is a spacious Grecian structure. There are four 
National schools, an Endowed school, a Roman Catholic diocesan 
semi , and a savings bank. The town also contains a court-house 
and market-house, the county infirmary, a fever hospital, dispensary, 
bridewell, and union workhouse. An infantry barrack on the right 
bank of the Blackwater occupies the site of an abbey founded in the 
12th century. The town is connected with the Boyne navigation b: 
acanal It also communicates with Drogheda, by the Navan branch | 
railway. Fringe and sacking are tanyteerared. There are a flax- 
spinning mill, two paper-mills, and several flour-mills; a tannery, a 
brewery, and two distilleries. Quarter and petty sessions are held. 
Fairs are held seven times a year. The market-days are Wednesday 
and Saturday. 

NAVARI'NO, called Neocastro by the Greeks, a small town and 
fortress of the Morea, built on the south coast of the bay of the same. 
name, about 5 miles N, from Modon, and about 3 miles measured 
across the Lf from old Navarino, which is a ruined town with an 
old fort of the middle ages, built on a steep hill on the northern 
coast of the bay, near the site of the ancient Messenian Pylos, which, 
according to Pausanias, was situated on the promontory Coryphasium. 
The island of Sphacteria, or Sphagia, lies across the entrance of the 
bay, and adds to its security, rendering it one of the best harbours in 
the Levant. Sphacteria is known in ancient history for the defeat 
and capture of the Lacedemonians by the Athenians, in the seventh 
year of the Peloponnesian war. (Thucyd., iy. 39.) In modern times 
the Bay of Navarino has become memorable for the nayal battle 
which took place on the 20th October, 1827, between the French, 
English, and Russian combined fleet on one side, and the Turco- 
Egyptian fleet which was anchored in the bay on the other, The 
object was to oblige Ibrahim Pasha to evacuate the Morea, After a 
warm resistance, the Turco-Egyptians were completely defeated, with 
the loss of 3 ships of the ling, A frigates, and about 40 or 50 smaller 
vessels, The rest surrendered, and a convention followed by which 
Ibrahim evacuated the Morea, and the Greek prisoners whom he had 
sent to Egypt were restored to their country. The Egyptian ships 
which had not been destroyed were returned to the Pasha of Egypt. 
The battle of Navarino decided the independence of Greece, 

NAVARRA, a province of Spain, formerly a kingdom, is bounded 
N. by France, 8, by the province of Soria in Castilla la Vieja, E. by 
Aragon, and W, by the Basque Provinces, It is situated between 
41° 57’ and 48° 18’ N. lat., 0° 45’ and 2° 27’ W. long. The greatest 
length from north to south is about 100 miles; the greatest width 
from east to west is about 70 miles. The area is 2450 square miles. 
The population in 1849 was 280,000. It is divided into the five 
merindades, or districts, of Pamplona (north), Tudela (south), Sanguesa 
(east), Estella (west), and Olite (central), 
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Surface.—The great mountain chain of the Pyrenees entering from 
m runs along the northern border of Navarra, the irregular line 
of summit-level forming the boundary between this province and 
France as far as the of Lanz, which is abeut 10 miles W. from 
the pass of Ron: les. From this point the main ridge continues 
its course westward, whilst an offset of less elevation runs first north- 
ward in the direction of Bayonne, and then westward towards the 
mouth of the Bidassoa, where it terminates. This offset incloses the 
whole course of the Bidassoa except about six miles at the mouth of 
the river, and thus includes, at the north-west angle of Navarra and on 
the northern or French side of the summit-ridge of the Pyrenees, a beau- 
tiful and fertile series of valleys, the acer of which are those of 
Bastan, San and the Cinco Villas, the last receiving its name 
from the five hamlets of Echalar, Sumbilla, Lesaca, Vera, and Aranaz. 
The summit-level of the Pyrenean chain is of less elevation in Navarra 
than it is in Aragon, the highest summit in Navarra being only 5400 
feet above the level of the sea. 

Navarra south of the summit-level of the Pyrenees consists mostly 
of a series of offset-ridges, which gradually decrease in height as they 
extend southward towards the valley of the Ebro, which river bounds 
the whole of the province on the south, with the exception of the 
merinadad of Tudela at the south-eastern corner. Several of the 
offsets from the Pyrenean chain extend far into the central and 
southern parts of Navarra; they have some large valleys between 
them, and several smaller ones, and leave a considerable extent of 
fertile plains on the northern side of the Ebro. 

Navarra, from its mountainous character, is almost isolated from 
the countries around it. Across the Pyrenees there are ten passes; the 
five principal are those of Vera, Lanz (or Maya), Roncesvalles, Ochagavia, 
and Isava. On the sides of Biscaya and Aragon the approaches are 
more difficult ; and on the side of Castilla the deep and rapid Ebro 
forms a barrier passable only by the three bridges of Logrofio, Lodosa, 
and Tudela. 

Of the geol of Navarra little is known. The mountains are 
mostly of transition and secondary rocks. Jasper and marbles occur 
in some places, and there are many mines of iron. 

Rivers.—All the rivers which descend on the southern side of the 
Pyrenean chain fall into the Ebro. [Esro.] The river Aragon enters 
Navarra from the province of Aragon. It soon afterwards receives 
the Salazar, the Irati, and some smaller rivers, passes southward by 
Sanguesa, and after flowing in this direction about 20 miles takes a 
western course, during which it receives the Cidacos on the north 
bank. It afterwards receives the Arga, and then turning southward 
soon reaches the Ebro. The Arga rises above Pamplona, among the 
ridges of the Pyrenees, and receives the Araquil from the west, below 
Pamplona, and many other smaller affluents on both banks. The only 
other river of importance on the south side of the Pyrenees is the 
£ga, which has an eastern course past Estella, and then flows south- 
east and south till it enters the Ebro about 12 miles above the mouth 
of the Aragon. On the northern side of the Pyrenees the Bidassoa 
is the only river of importance in Navarra, It arises from two head- 
streams, and has at first a southern course, but afterwards turns west- 
ward, and flows to San Esteban de Lerin, whence it pursues a northern 
course, forming by itself and its numerous small affluents the beautiful 
series of valleys before mentioned. The valley of Bastan extends 
about twenty-three miles from north to south, and has a varying width 
of from two to three miles. The river in this the upper part of its 
course is called Bastan-Zubi, and does not receive its name of Bidassoa 
till after it turns and enters the valley of San Esteban. It after- 
wards commences its course northward, and es through the 
pea! of the Cinco Villas, The total length of the Bidassoa is about 

miles. 

Climate, Soil, and Productions—The climate of the northern dis- 
tricts is exceedingly cold in winter, and rarely subject to excessive 
heat in summer; in the south it is far more genial, and highly 
delightful and salubrious, The soil in the low grounds is very rich, 
and susceptible of a high degree of cultivation; there is also much 
fine pasture-land. 

Forests of pines (Pinus sylvestris) cover the slopes of the Pyrenees, 
and much wood is cut, and sent down by the mountain-streams to 
the Ebro, by which it is floated onward to Aragon and Catalufia. 
The other Peay forest-trees are the oak, evergreen and deciduous, 
the olive, the chestnut, and the beach. The forests are not extensive, 
yet Navarra yields more valuable timber than any other province of 
Spain. Heaths, ferns, and broom, with many aromatic plants, grow 
on the sides of the mountains, Of grain Navarra yields annually about 
4,000,000 bushels, consisting of wheat, maize, barley, oats, rye, and 
apelt-wheat. Other vegetable productions are chestnuts, b: beans, 
kidney-beans, hemp, and flax. Of olive-oil about 150,000 gallons are 
produced, and of wines, which are excellent and of various descrip- 
tions, about 10,000,000 gallons, After an abundant vintage people are 
invited by the public crier to take the old wine away from particular 
vaults gratia, iu order to make room for the new. A small quantity 
. cag is aleo produced in the valleys of the Bastan and Cinco 


There are in Navarra about 40,000 head of horned cattle, 700,000 
sheep, 70,000 gonta, 40,000 pigs, and 30,000 mules. The annual 
produce of wool amounts to 1,500,000 lbs. The mountains abound 


ia ane and Ree eee The wild animals are wolves, foxes, 
and wild boars. 

The manufactures of Navarra are inconsiderable. There are several 
manufactories of coarse linen and woollen-cloth, and some of leather, 
soap, and iron, The quantity of brandy annually distilled averages 
about 2,000,000 gallons. Besides these are some potteries and some 
eee of <7 ane rena wialivat load : 

e part of the produce, an manufactured, 18 con- 
sumed in the province, but geal a little oil, half the wine, the 
greater portion of the wool, two-thirds of the iron annually 
remain unconsumed, and are exported, which however fall very far 
short in amount of the cottons and silks, cutlery, tobacco, sugar, 
spices, and other luxuries, imported, principally from France, 

Towns.—The city of Pamplona is the capital of Navarra, It is 
situated on the western or left bank of the Arga, in 42° 48’ N. lat., 
1° 40’ W. long. The river here makes a bend northward, and flows 
through the beautiful plain called La Cuenca, which is about 30 miles 
in circumference, and is full of beautiful gardens and verdant meadows, 
Pamplona was anciently the court of the kings of Navarra, and has 
since been the residence of the viceroys of the province, is now the 
seat of the captain-general and the local nrg and is the see of 
a bishop, suffragan of the archbishop of Burgos. The yee in 
1845 was 11,000. The city is built on an eminence, and is defended 
by a citadel, which overlooks the river by two of its bastions, and 
commands the level plain with the others, and is not commanded 
itself: it is a regular pentagon of 1000 feet each side, and is connected 


with the city by an esplanade, or glacis. The river is crossed by several 
bridges, and has a suburb called La Rochapea, The city itself is well 


built, well paved, and well cleansed. The fountains are abundantly 
supplied from a noble aqueduct constructed by Ventura Rodri 
with Roman solidity, and which brings the water from the hills of 
Subiza, 12 miles distant : one portion of it, 2300 feet long, So 
on 97 arches of 35 feet span and 65 feet high, The cathedral is small, 
and the exterior is disfigured by a Corinthian fagade constructed in 
1783, but the interior is of a send light gothic, The city contains also 
four parish churches, an episcopal palace, a town-hall, a university, a 
casa de espositos (foundling hospital), a theatre, and a plaza de toros, 
or bull arena. The Plaza del Castillo, which is the principal square, 
is also, on great festivals, converted into a plaza de toros. There are 
public walks on the roads leading to id, to France, and La were 
but the alamada in the city, called La Taconera, is the most i 
and most frequented. The manufactures and trade are of small 
importance, Pamplona is called Pompelon by Strabo (161, Casaub.), 
who adds, “as if it might be Pompeiopolis,” that is, the City of 
Pompey. The people are called Pompelonenses by Pliny oy 8). The 
name of the city was corrupted by the Arabs, who took it in the 
beginning of the 8th century, into Bamblona, In 1808 it was seized 
by the French, who had been allowed to enter as friends; it was held 
by them till 1813, when it capitulated to the allies under the Duke of 
Wellington, after the battle of Vitoria, 

Cascante, 58 miles S. from Pamplona, overhangs the small river 
Queyles, an affluent of the Ebro flowing from the south. There are 
two bridges over the Queyles. The town contains two churches, in 
one of which is a very fine retablo, or carved altar-piece, executed in 
1596. The population is about 3000, Corella, 45 miles S. by W. 
from Pamplona, stands in a fertile plain, on the west bank of the 
Alhama, a small affluent of the Ebro from the south. It has several 
distilleries of brandy, some oil-mills, and some liquorice-factories, 
The pens in 1845 was 4648. Zstella, 27 miles S.W. from 
Pamplona, is an ancient city, now the chief town of the merindad of 
Estella. It is situated on the river Ega, which is here joined by the 
Amescoa, It has a ruined alcazar on an eminence, and contains two 
old churches, an hospital, and a college, and has some manufactures 
of woollens, The population in 1845 was 6192. Olite, 28 miles 8. 
from Pamplona, is the chief town of the merindad of Olite. It is 
situated on the west bank of the Cidacos, and contains rgmains of 


old walls and of an old royal palace, once a residence of the kings of 


Navarra. The population in 1845 was 2748. Sanguesa, 25 miles 
S.E. from Pamesiens the chief town of the merindad of Sanguesa, is 
situated on the west bank of the river Aragon, which is here crossed 
by a stone bridge, The town is inclosed by walls except on the side 
next the river, where there are embankments as a defence 
inundations of the river. The streets are wide and well paved, 
and the houses tolerably well built. It contains four 
churches, and has some brandy-distilleries. The population is 
about 3500. Tafalla, 23 miles S. from Pamplona, is built on the 
west bank of the Cidacos, about 5 miles above Olite. It is 


ld walls, f al pal It has 
by old w: and contains the ruins of a roy lace, It 
45 was beste 


distilleries and tanneries. The population in 18 

town and Olite were favourite places of residence of the kings of 
Navarra, Z'udela, 52 miles 8. from Pamplona, the chief town 
marindad of Tudela, is situated a little above the mouth of the 
Queyles, on the south bank of the Ebro, in the angle formed by the 
junction of the two rivers. The Ebro is here by a substantial 
stone bridge of 17 arches, and 1200 feet in length. The town is the see 
of a bishop,the collegiate church having been raised to the rank of a 


cathedral in 1783, when the bishopric was established. This cathedral is 


an ancient gothic structure, and contains the tomb of Blanche of Castilla, 
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meen of Pedro the Cruel. The houses are solidly built and lofty ; 
streets are narrow, but well cleansed. The town contains several 
churches, some conventual buildings now converted to secular uses, 
a workhouse, a — and three or four hospitals. There are manu- 
factures of woollen-cloth, soap, bricks, and earthenware. The popu- 
lation in 1845 was 6790. Viana, 50 miles S.W. from Pamplona, is an 
ancient city in a rich corn country, with the Ebro flowing at a short 
distance on the south. It is a pleasant town, with a good plaza, and 
a hoi dedicated to La Santa Maria. The population in 1845 
was 
History.—The earliest inhabitants of Navarra were called Vascones 
the Romans. In 470 they were subdued by the Goths. Early in 
ie Sth century Navarra was conquered by the Arabs; but the 
Christian inhabitants, who had fled to sa ce pracy tae rh amet 
resolving to e the invaders, chose a noble knight, Garci Ximenez, 
for their chief or king; and thus was founded the monarchy of 
Navarra. His family became extinct in the middle of the 9th century, 
and the Navyarrese then elected Ifigo Sanchez, count of Bigorre, in 
the hands of whose descendants the sceptre of Navarra remained for 
five centuries. In 1512 Fernando the Catholic obtained possession of 
that part of the aticient kingdom of Navarra which forms the present 
province, and annexed it to the Spanish dominions, leaving uncon- 
quered a portion on the northern side of the ees, which was 
afterwards united by Henri IV. to the crown of France, and is now 
known as the department of Basses Pyrenées; but this, as will be seen 
from our description, does not include the valley of the Bidassoa. 

(Mifiano, Dic. Geog. ; Antillon, Geografia de Espana y Portugal, 1824 ; 
Bowles, Introduccion & 0 Historia Natural de Espana ; Cook, Sketches 
in Spain ; Madoz, Diccionario Geografico de Espaiia ; Ford, Handbook 
of Spain ; Mariana, Historia General de Espaia ; Conde, Arabes, &c.) 
NAVARRE, BASSE. [Pyrrenées, Basses.) 

NAVENBY. ([Lixcorysuire.] 

NAVIA. [Asrtortas. 

NAVIGATOR ISLANDS, a group of islands situated in the Pacific, 
between 10° and 15° 8. lat., 169° and 173° E. long., consists of nine 
islands, of which the largest, called Pola, or Savan, is the most 
western. It is about 50 miles long and 30 miles wide, and the moun- 
tains rise to the height of 1000 feet. Eastward of Pola is Ojalava, 
which is hardly inferior in size. Maouna, also east of Pola, is much 
smaller, and the other six are smaller still. They are all volcanic; 
the rocks of the beach, upon which the sea breaks with so such force 
as to throw the water more than 50 feet high, are only pieces of lava, 
rounded basalts, or coral, by which the islands are wholly surrounded. 
In the coral-reefs are narrow for boats. Along the beach are 
level tracts, but at some distance the country rises into hills and 
mountains. The islands are clothed even to the very summits of the 
hills with trees loaded with fruit. They abound in pigs, dogs, fowls, 
birds, and fish ; and the lower parts are covered with extensive planta- 
tions of guavas, bananas, and other fruits. The sugar-cane grows 
or cama A on Pes cena tg the rivers. a ee are 
numerous; they belong to the Malay race, an a 
which is a dialect of that used in the Friendly 7 ole a aa 

NAVY BAY, a natural harbour lying between the Atlantic coast 
of New Granada and the island of Maneanilla, The island, which is 
a mile and a quarter long, a mile broad, and covered with luxuriant 
trees and shrubs, is ted from the mainland at its southern extre- 
mity by a channel of about 60 feet wide and about 10 feet in depth. 
A reef stretching out from the mainland at the north- 
eastern extremity of the bay forms a natural breakwater. The har- 


‘bour thus formed is accessible at all seasons: it is secure in every 


wind, with a depth of 6 to 7 fathoms in the middle and 3 to 4 fathoms 
within 60 feet of the shore, and capable of containing 300 sail. Navy 
Bay is the Atlantic terminus of the Panama railway, which from hence 


on + i A 
the island, 
Aspinwall city, founded in 1851, is situated on the island, the 


According to Herodotus, the Greek inhabitants of Naxos 
were Ionians from Athens (viii. 46). The island was taken by the 
Athenians in the time of Pisistratus. It was captured and ravaged 
by the Persians under Datis and Artaphernes (p.c, 490). After the 
defeat of Xerxes at Salamis (p.c., 480) the Naxians recovered their 

ce. After the battle of Mycale it became one of the con- 

federate states, at the head of which was Athens; and it was the first 
of those states that fell under political subjection to Athens. 

In modern times Naxos, the conquest of Constantinople by 


the Latins, became the seat of a dukedom founded by the Venetians, 


which embraced most of the other Cyclades. It was taken possession 


of by the Turks ‘in the 16th century, and it now forms part of the 
new kingdom of Greece. 

Naxos is the most fertile of the Cyclades, and its wine is much 
esteemed. It produces corn, oil, cotton, silk, most kinds of fruits, 
and abounds with game. - The plains and valleys are well supplied 
with springs, and all travellers describe Naxos as a very pleasant 
country. The chief town, called Nazia, is on the western coast of the 
island, and near it is the harbour, called Porto Saline, on account of 
the sea-salt which is collected there. The castle of Naxia, on the hill 
above the town, was built by the Venetians, and was the residence of 
the dukes, According to Thevenot, the plant (Cistus) which produces 
ladanum grows here, and in his time the substance was collected 
from the beards of the goats which fed on the plant, in the manner 
mentioned by Herodotus (iii. 112). There are about 40 villages and 
many country-houses scattered about the island, the population of 
which is reckoned at 20,000. There is a Greek and a Latin bishop, 
with convents of both churches. The northern part of the island 
contains some mountains, from which came a kind of marble called 
by the Greeks ophites, on account of its being spotted like a serpent’s 
skin, and which was much valued. Emery is also found there, which 
is considered of the best kind, and constitutes an article of export. 

There was an ancient city of Sicily called Navos, north of Catane, 
and near the site of Taormina, which was founded by some Chal- 
cidians from Euboa, (Strabo, p. 267.) 


Coin of Naxos, 


British Museum. Actual size, Silver. 


NAYLAND. ([Surrotx.] 

NAZAIRE, ST, (Lorne-[yvrértmvre.] 

NAZARETH. [Syria.] 

NAZING. [Essex.] 

NEAGH, LOUGH, Ireland, a lake in the province of Ulster, is 
bounded N. by the county of Antrim, E. by Antrim and a small part 
of Down, 8. by Armagh, and W. by Tyrone. Its greatest length 
from north to south is 18 miles; from east to west, 11 miles, It 
covers 98,255 acres, or 154 square miles. The surface of the lake is 
48 feet above the level of the sea at low water, and its greatest depth 
is about 102 feet. It is the largest lake in the British Islands, 

The principal bays are Antrim Bay, Sandy Bay, and Bartin’s Bay on. 
the east side, and Washing Bay in the south-west. In the lough are 
several very small islands; on Rams Island, in Sandy Bay, there is an 
ancient round tower. Lough Neagh receives the Blackwater, the 
Upper Ban, the Six-Mile-Water, the Main, and the Moyola, The only 
outlet is the Lower Ban, which quits the lake at the north-western 
angle, and, passing through Lough Beg, .enters the ocean below Cole- 
raine. The shores of the lake are low and flat, and in some parts 
marshy and frequently flooded. The water possesses in several parts 
a petrifying quality. The petrified wood is manufactured into hones ; 
and the pebbles found in the white sand of the shores, chiefly chalce- 
dony, are polished and wrought into seals and necklaces. The char, 
the pullan (or fresh-water herring), the dollaghern (a species of trout), 
and other fish are taken in the lough; and the swan, the heron, the 
bittern, the teal, and the widgeon frequent the shores, 

Lough Neagh possesses several good landing-places and ports, and 
is navigated by small vessels. It communicates by one canal with 
Lisburn and Belfast, by another with Newry, and by the river Black- 
water and the Tyrone and Ulster canals with the Tyrone coal-field, 
Monaghan, Clones, and Lough Erne. A steath-boat is employed on 
it in towing vessels. 

NEAPOLIS. [Isrr1a; Narres.] 

NEATH, Glamorganshire, South Wales, a market-town, municipal 
and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union in the 

ish of Neath, is pleasantly situated on the left bank of the river 
Neath, in 51° 40’ N. lat., 3° 49’ W. long., distant 35 miles W.N.W. 
from Cardiff, 198 miles W. by N. from London by road, and 208 miles 
by the Great Western and South Wales railways, The population of 
the borough in 1851 was 5841. The borough is governed by 4 alder- 
men and 12 councillors, one of whom is mayor, and is contributory 
to Swansea in returning one member to the Imperial Parliament. The 
living is a rectory in the archdeaconry and diocese of Llandaff. Neath 
Poor-Law Union contains 30 parishes and townships, with an area of 
162,817 acres, and a population in 1851 of 46,471. 

Neath occupies the site of the Roman station Nidum. The river 
Neath is crossed at the town bya bridge. The streets are lighted 
with gas and paved. There is a commodious market-house, erected 
in 1837. The church has a square embattled tower. The Wesleyan 
Methodists, Independents, and Baptists, have places of worship; and 
there are schools partially endowed, a philosophical society, museum 
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library, and mechanics institute. Of the eastle, part of the walls and 
a gateway, flanked by two towers, are yet standing. The exports are 
coal, copper, iron, fire-bricks, oak, timber, &c. ; the imports are copper- 
and iron-ore, corn, flour, foreign timber, &c. There are large copper-, 
iron-, and tin-plate-works, Machinery for smelting and mining opera- 
tions is extensively made, The net he is held on Wednesday, and 
there are three fairs in the year, About a mile from Neath are the 
ruins of Neath Abbey, founded in the 12th century. 

NEBRASKA, a territory of the United States of North America, 
established by Act of Congress 1854, occupies the tract of unreclaimed 
country north of the Nebraska River up to 42° N. lat, It is bounded 
E. by the state of Iowa, from which it is divided by the Missouri 
River; N. by the North-West territory ; W. by the Rocky Mountains, 
which divides it from the Oregon and Utah territories; and 8. by the 
territory of Kansas. No definite statement of its limits has been 
published ; but the area of Kansas and Nebraska together‘is estimated 
by the United States land-office at 136,700 square miles, No census 
has been taken of the population: the civilised inhabitants are very 
few in number, 

This country and Kansas haye hitherto been usually spoken of 

ther [Kansas], and the descriptions published have included both. 
ike Kansas, Nebraska has on the east, extending down to the valley 
of the Missouri, extensive tracts of prairie lands; on the west a 
broken and hilly country, rising into the mountainous tract of the 
Rocky Mountain range; while the centre is occupied by a broad 
apparently irreclaimable waste, forming the northern part of the Great 
American Desert, and the home of numerous wandering tribes of 
Indians, But Nebraska has a larger share than Kansas of this desert 
land, and in other parts it is believed a less fertile soil. 

The Missouri, as we have said forms its eastern boundary, and the 
only actual settlements, so far as we know, yet made in this territory 
are on its banks, The chief river belonging to the territory, and 
that which gives it its name, is the Nebraska, which is formed by the 
union, in 41° 5’ N, lat., 101° 21’ W. long., of two branches from the 
Rocky Mountains. The united stream flows in a generally eastern 
direction to the Missouri into which it falls about 50 miles below 
Council Bluffs, and about 600 miles above the confluence of the Mis- 
souri with the Mississippi. It is a very rapid shallow stream, fordable, 
except during floods, in almost every part ; and full of islands covered 
with cotton wood, willows, and shrubs, and of shifting sandy shoals : 
it is thought to be unavailable for navigation by steam-boats of light 
draught for more than 40 miles. At its confluence with the Missouri it 
is 600 yards wide. One of the two main routes for emigrants to 
Oregon and the Pacific lies along this river Cgc to the Rocky 
Mountains. The chief affluents of the Nebras longing to this 
territory are the Loup Fork, Elkhorn, and Wood rivers. 

The chief settlement yet formed is Council Bluffs on the Missouri, 
which is within this territory, though previous to its organisation 
assigned to Iowa, under which state it will be found noticed. It is of 
considerable local importance as the last civilised resting place of the 
emigrant to the ‘ far west,’ who here makes his final arrangements and 

urchases, gine to entering upon what has hitherto been commonly 
wnasthe Indian country. Council Bluffs was established as a 
vernment Indian agency station. Bellevue, a little lower down the 
uri, is the only other civilised settlement in the Nebraska terri- 
tory, with the exception of a military station for. the surveillance of 
the Indians. The chief tribes of Indians in Nebraska are the Pawnees, 
Poncahs, Omahas, Ottoes, &c., but we have no account of their 
numbers or condition. 

The Act of Congress which erected Nebraska into a territory, leaves 
it open to settlement by citizens of the United States, and to aliens 
who make the usual declaration of their intention to become citizens ; 
and defers to the inhabitants themselyes the power to determine 
whether slavery shall be permitted to exist within the territory. 

NECKAR-KREIS (circle of the Neckar), a province in the north- 
west of the vey er of Wiirtemberg, is bounded N. and W. by the 

‘duchy of en, E. by the circles of Jaxt and Danube, and 8. 

that of Schwarzwali. Its length from north to south is 55 miles; 
ita breadth is about 36 miles; its area is 1278 square miles; and its 
population in 1852 was 501,034. The province is traversed by several 
ranges of moderately high forest-clad Pills, which run in a western or 
north-western direction from the Rauhe Alb, or Alps of Suabia, in the 
east of the kingdom. It takes its name from the river Neckar, which, 
rising on the Baden frontier in the south of the Schwarzwald, runs in 
a general north-eastern direction to the centre of the kingdom of 
Wiirtemberg, whence it flows northerly Heilbronn, below which 
it turns to the north-west, crosses the territory of Baden till it reaches 
that of Hesse-Darmstadt; of this it forms the boundary to its 
entrance into the Rhine at Mannheim, after a course of about 170 miles, 
The Neckar receives in eis proviase the Enz, the Kocher, the Jaxt, 
and a number of small streams. It is navigable for small craft 
from Cannstadt. are several lakes and mineral springs in the 
proving The soil of the valley of the Neckar and of the er rivers 
exceedingly rich and fertile, The chief products are wheat, hemp, 
wine, silk, and wood. Horned cattle, sheep, and horses of good breed 
are numerous. Railroads run from Stu t to Heilbronn, and 
from Stuttgardt to Ulm and Frederikshaf on the Lake of Constance 
(from Ulm a line runs east to Augsburg). From the former line a 


NEPAUL. a 
branch is constructed to join the trunk line the wnk 
of the Rhine at the pacts Pal Aa ne iH peak 
(Witrrempers,] 


Towns.—Srottcarpt, Caynstapt. Esstuxces. Heilbronn, 28 

N. by Lats 4 from Stuttgardt, is situated on the right bank 
Neckar, which is here crossed by a wooden bridge. It is sur- 
rounded with high walls and a deep ditch, and contains some goo 
buildings, the most in Fh are the church of St.-K 


the town-hall, and the house of the Teutonic ts, now used a3 
barracks. Heilbronn has a gymnasium, a public y, and 
10,000 inhabitants, who are actively in trade, and in the manu- 
eae Se eh Ch tobsene, vi 9 ad, eh oe 
gunshot, pa e na on of the Neckar below 

much facilitated by the Wihelin’ 


town is 
's Canal, . N. 
Gaunstads, a safle from tha'lofh bank of the Meoeer tt by 2 built 
town, with 6208 inhabitants, exclusive of the garrison, town, 
which, for its size, is one of the prettiest in Geman, a wide 


po Lag! Se =e The principal b ‘ormet 
royal palace, one of the largest in Germany ; it contains a great number 
of pictures of the old German and Flemish schools, The other remark- 


able objects are the mili college, the lyceum, and the arsena 
Woollen cloth, linen, calico, jewellery, leather, nails, and cannon, are 
among its industrial poner 
NEELGBERRY NILOHERRY, MOUNTAINS. (Huxpusran.]} 
or * 
NEGAPATAM. '[Canxatio.] 
NEGRO, RIO. RAZIL, 
NEGROPONT. [Evpaa. 


NELLOR Caryatio,] 

NELSON, [Zeatanp, New.] 

NELSON RIVER. [Hupson’s Bay Terrrrorins.] 

NEMOURS. ([Sxrnz-Er-MArne.] 

NEN, RIVER. [Campemcrsurre ; NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.] pe. 

NENAGH, Tipperary county, Ireland, a market- and WH, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the Dublin 
Limerick road, in 52° 52’ N. lat., 8° 11’ W. long., distant by road 
miles N,E. from Limerick, and 95 miles 8.W. from Dublin. popu- 
lation in 1851 was 7349, besides 1948 inmates of the workhouse. 
Nenagh Poor-Law Union comprises i irae | 
area of 183,088 acres, and a population in 1841 of 72,045; in 1851 


dispensary, and Union workhouse, and an bogecas Bra pe] 


NENTHEAD. Bence : 

NEOT'S, ST., Huntingdonshire, a market-town, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of St. Neot’s, is situated on the right 
bank of the river Ouse, in 52° 14’ N. lat., 0° 17’ W. long., distant 9 
miles 8, by W. from Huntingdon, 56 miles N. by W. from London by 
road, and 514 miles by the Great Northern railway. The repeats 
of the town in 1851 was 2951. The iiving is a wears in the arch- 
deaconry of Huntingdon and diocese of Ely. St. Neot’s ya 


of several streets, and has a commodious market/place, The | 
of its site expoges the town to inundations of the Ouse, which 
crossed by a bridge of five arches, with six additional arches 
low ground on the banks. The parish church is considered the 
church in the county, It consists of a nave, aisles, 
a tower 150 feet high at the west end. The interior has 


ly fairs. 
NEOT’S, ST, ORNWALL. 
Serra aD at wa oa 
, or a princi: tua 
the Himalaya Mountains, lies rer aces 26° 20’ and 30° 40’ N. 
80° 5’ and 88° 20’ E. long. It has Tibet ‘on the N., the plains o 
Hindustan on the 8., Kumaon on the W., and Sikim on the : 
length east to west is about 450 miles, the breadth north to 


of 


an average, is about 100 miles, The area is 54,000 square miles. “ithe ‘ 


of rem is estimated at 1,940,000. 

epaul forms a long and elevated valley, inclosed by the H 
Mountains on the north, and by the Lama Moun! 
south. Some of the summits of the Himalaya Mountains bordering 
upon Nepaul are the of the one of them, the L 
aghiri, or White Mountain, attaining an of 28,000 feet above 
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others to 25,000 and 23,000 baci gots A The 
tains have a general elevation of 6000 or 7000 
The valley of Nepaul itself is 3000 or 4000 feet 
surface is very uneven and broken, and the general width 
vated part is not more than 30 or 40 miles. It includes at 
a portion of the plain of the Ganges, which is a part 
or swamp, but is of a much better kind than that 
th of Bootan, and belongs to Bengal: the products are 
hich a great quantity is sent to Calcutta, and elephants. 
object of cultivation in Nepaul is rice, but maize, 
, sugar-cane, cotton, madder, and legumes, are also 


au 
A 


fia 


H 


The streams in Nepaul are very numerous. The principal rivers 
are—the Coosy in the east, which reaches the about 20 miles 
below Boglipoor; the Gunduck in the centre, which falls into the 


Ganges near] to Patna, and the upper course of the Gogra 
in the west. tributaries of the Coosy and Gunduck are numerous, 
and some of them 


Nepaul contains several considerable towns, which owe their origin or 
sy to the erg ene beta He enh between the table-land 
of Tibet and the plains of the i Other towns owe their prosperity 
to the fertility of the district in which they are situated. This is parti- 
culatly the case with the capital, Khatmandu, which stands in a plain 
about 20 miles long by 16 miles wide, environed by mountains which 
rise from 3000 to 4000 feet above it. The town is surrounded by a 
wall. The streets are long, narrow, well drained, and tolerably 
dean. ‘The same plain contains two other large towns, Lalita 
Patan and Bhatgong, which are Newar towns, and are falling into 
decay. Khatmandu has a population of about 50,000, and contains 
many temples. Noacote, another rei town, about 20 miles N.W. 
from Khatinandu, stands ona high on one of the most frequented 
of the roads into Tibet, along the course of an affluent of the Trisul 
Ganga, and over the pass of Kheru. 

The population of Nepaul consists of several tribes, some of whom 
ate Buddhists, and appear to be of Mongol origin; others seem to be 
of Hindoo origin, and adhere to Brahmanism. The raling tribe are 

and belong to the latter class; the next most important are 
Newars, who, until 1716, supplied the sovereigns of the state until 
subdued by the Ghorkas. The Newar tribe now presents the best 
artisans and cultivators, while the Ghorkas form the soldiery. In 1814 
the Nepaulese commenced a war with the English, which was termi- 
nated in 1816, when all the countries between the Sutlej and Kali 
rivers were ceded by them to the British, and the territories of the 
raja of Sikim, which they had occupied, were evacuated. In 1850 
the raja of Nepaul sent his prime-minister as ambassador extraor- 
to the government of Great Britain ; he landed at Southampton 
May 25, and London on his return August 20. In 1854 another 
ex! ion was preparing against Tibet. 
epaul is not under British protection, but the raja is united by 
treaty to the British government, whose decisions he is bound to follow 
in certain cases. 
NERAC. a oes 


NERVL ([Genoa.) 
NESHIN. ([Czexnntcor. 


N N, GREAT, [Cuxesutee. 

NETHERBURY. (Dorsrrsurre.} 

NETHERLANDS, a kingdom in the north-west of the continent 
of Leng Saemeenegy of the territory of the republic of the Seven 
United inces, the duchy of Limburg, and the grand-duchy of 
Luxemburg, which the king of the Netherlands possesses, with the 
title of -duke, a8 a part of the German Confederation. It is 
situated between 50° 44’ and 53° 34’ N. lat., 3° 30’ and7° 10’ EB. long., 
and is bounded E. by Germany, N. and W. by the North Sea, and 8. 
by Belgium. The area of the kingdom is 12,567 square miles, The 
| Se sorareeny on the lat of January 1839 was 2,583,271; on the 31st of 

ber 1853 it amounted to 3,203,232. The area and population 
are distributed over 11 provinces as follows :— 


Area in Square Miles. Population. 
9762 405,525 
19620 $87,423 

955°0 514,755 
1169°6 591,493 
6704 165,075 
534°2 155,324 
1260°9 259,508 
1280°8 227,683 
8825 197,101 
10270 87,944 
848°5 211,401 
32,567°1 3,203,232 


If to. these numbers be added respectively 986 square miles and 
194,619 inhabitants, for the grand-duchy of Luxemburg, the total 
extent of the European territory subject to the king of the Nether- 
lands is 13,558 square miles, and the total population 3,397,851. Of 
the number about 60,000 are Jews; about 50 Greeks and Arme- 
nians; and the rest Protestants and Catholics, in the ratio of 11 
to 7. 

Face of the Country ; Soil ; Climate.—The Netherlands are part of 
the great plain of Northern Europe, and are not separated from 
Germany on the north-east by any natural boundaries. The provinces 
about the mouths of the Schelde and the Rhine, and the country to 
the north of them, Zealand, North and South Holland, Friesland, 
Groningen, Drenthe, and Overyssel, are indeed most appropriately 
called the Netherlands, that is, the Lowlands. They form one unbroken 
flat without a hill or rock, without forests or running waters, they 
lie in part even below the level of the sea, against the inroads of which 
they are protected partly by immense dykes, and partly by sandhills, 
or ‘ dunes,’ from 80 to 180 feet high, which have been cast up by the 
ocean, and, running parallel with the coast, protect it against the 
element to which they owe their origin. Nothing can be more dreary 
than this ocean of sand ; it is a perfect image of aridity and barren- 
tess; some broom scarcely green, some stunted shrubs growing at 
intervals in the hollows, where they are protected from the wind, alone 
interrupt this dreary solitude. From the Helder to the mouth of the 
Maas, a distance of 75 miles, these gloomy though protecting deserts 
everywhere extend between the cultivated country and the sea. The 
land thus rescued from the sea, consisting of moor and mud, is 
traversed by numberless canals, which are absolutely necessary to drain 
it and render it fit for cultivation. The labour is amply rewarded, 
for the land is arr | fertile and covered with the richest pastures. 
The lowest parts are called polders. When a marsh is to be drained, 
it is first inclosed with a rampart, or dyke, to prevent any water from 
flowing into it. Windmills are then erected on the edge of the dyke, 
each of which worksa pump. As the mills raise the water it is dis- 
charged into a canal, which conveys it to the sea or to same inland 
piece of water. But in general the operation cannot be performed at 
once; where the marshes are too deep below the surrounding country, 
two or three dikes and as many canals are made at different levels, 
tisitg by degrees to the upper canal, in which the whole terminates. 
All the polders have an extremely rich slimy soil, which is gene- 
rally used for pasturage, but in some places produces rich crops 
of corn. The eastern provinces nearest to Germany contain many 
meres and marshes, and especially the great series of turf moors 
which extend from the mouth of the Schelde eastward to the Maas, 
and there join the great morass called the Peel, on the east frontier 
oa Brabant, which is 10 leagues long and from 1 to 8 leagues 

This marshy country, which is so wholly artificial that it has justly 
been said ‘the Dutch built Holland,’ is one of the best cultivated, the - 
most wealthy, and the most populous in Europe; and it would be 
difficult to find elsewhere, in so small a compass, such a number of 
large and well-built villages, towns, and cities. The atmosphere in 
these low tracts is for the most part damp, thick, and heavy ; fogs 
and storms are very frequent; but both the heat and the cold are 
more moderate than in Northern Germany. The climate is unhealthy, 
especially for foreigners. The want of good spring water is very 
sensibly felt. The climate is more healthy in the eastern provinces, 
which are rather more elevated, and contain some small hills, which 
the inhabitants dignify with the name of mountains. 

Bays, Rivers, Canals, and Lakes.—The whole coast, which is much 
broken and indented with considerable bays, large inlets of the.sea, 
and the mouths of great rivers, would measure near 500 miles, The 
North Sea, which borders Belgium and the Netherlands from the 
frontier of France to the mouth of the Ems, has produced in the 
lapse of ages great physical revolutions in the maritime provinces. 
The most remarkable of these revolutions have been the retreat and 
encroachment of the sea, and the changes in the course of the Rhine. 
The whole country probably once belonged to the ocean, but the 
oldest accounts that we possess represent the land as more extensive 
than at present. The Yssel, it appears, ran into an inland lake called 
Flevo, from which a river pursued its course for 50 miles to the sea. 
That lake, with the adjacent continent, has been covered for many 
centuries by the Zuyder-Zee, the only remains of the continent being 
the islands of Texel, Vlicland, Schelling, and Ameland, which lie in a 
curved line, convex towards the ocean, in front of and protecting the 
entrance of the Zuyder-Zee, This inland sea, which is inclosed by 
the islands and the provinces of Holland, Utreclit, Guelderland, Over- 
yssel, and Friesland, resembles a great lake: it is 80 miles long from 
north to south, and its breadth varies from 20 to 30 and 40 miles. 
On account of its great extent, the navigation is dangerous in storm 
weather for small vessels, which however cross it from South Hollan 
to Friesland rather than go all round the coast. ‘The entrances 
between the islands being much obstructed by sand-banks, the trade 
of Amsterdam derives infinite benefits from that noble work the 
Helder, or North Holland Canal, The Lauwer-Zee, between Friesland 
and Groningen, and the Dollart, between Groningen and the German 
provinee of East Friesland, were formed by similar irruptions of the 
sea in the 13th centtiry; and so late as the 15th century a great salt- 
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water lake, called the Bies-Bosch, was suddenly formed to the south- 
east of Dort, by the sea bursting a dam and overwhelming 
72 villages, with 100,000 inbabitanta. TESBOSCH, } 

The principal river is the Rate, which, coming from Germany, 
enters the Netherlands at Lobith, where it is 2300 feet broad ; but in 
traversing this country it is divided into three arms, and before it 
reaches the sea even loses its venerable name. Soon after crossing 
the frontier it divides into two branches, the larger and left arm 
forming the Waal. The right or northern arm flows to Arnheim, 
where ft again divides into two branches; one, called the Yssel, flows 
northward to the Zuyder-Zee; the other runs to Wijk, where it 
again divides into two streams, the larger, called the Leck, joining 
the Waal above Rotterdam, and the smaller, now reduced to an 
insignificant river, passing by Utrecht to Leyden and the sea. Till the 
beginning of the 19th century, this branch was lost in the sand, the 
mouth being completely choked up since 4.p. 840; works were com- 
menced by Louis Bonaparte to re-open this mouth of the river near 
Katwyck, and the operation was happily completed in 1807. The other 
principal rivers are—the Maas, or Mrvusr, which comes from Belgium 
and joins the Waal at the fort of St.-Andries ; and the ScuEtpg, which, 
likewise coming from Belgium, enters Holland below Antwerp, and 
divides into two arms, the East and the West Schelde; the West 
Schelde falls into the ocean at Flushing, and the East Schelde between 
the Zealand Islands of Schouwen and North Beveland. Of the canals 
the most important is the North or Helder Canal. [Hotuayn, 


North.| The greatest lake, that of Haarlem, has been recently 
drained by the action of steam-engines, and its area converted into 
polders, [Haaren] 


The railway system.of the Netherlands comprises a line running 
from Rotterdam through the Hague, Leyden, and Haarlem to 
Amsterdam ; a second line joining Amsterdam to Utrecht, and con- 
tinued eastward to Arnhem near the Prussian frontier; and a line 
connecting Rotterdam with Antwerp, thus uniting the great Dutch 
commercial cities with the general railway system of Europe. Electro- 
telegraphic wires are laid along all these lines. : . 

Natural Productions,—The horses are a large strong breed, well 
adapted for draught and for heavy cavalry, but like all horses bred 
in a damp soft soil, they have tender feet. The horned-cattle are 
mostly remarkable for their size and beauty, and amount to about a 
million. Vast numbers of lean cattle from Denmark and Germany 
are fattened in the rich pastures of North Holland. There are about 
700,000 sheep. The swine are of the German breed, and are most 
numerous in the provinces next to Germany. The only kind of game 
is the hare, and even that is rare; wild-rabbits however are very 
numerous among the sand-hills. Domestic poultry is plentiful. There 
are wild geese and ducks, snipes, woodcocks, and plovers. This is 
the paradise of storks, it being considered a great offence to kill one. 
Accordingly they build their nests on the house-tops, and walk about 
unmolested and unconcerned. Fish is abundant on the coasts and in 
the rivers; the cod fishery on the Doggerbank and the Greenland 


became excellent and intrepid seamen, and enterprising indefatigable 
merchants, The commerce of Anti Cadiz, and Lisbon fell into 
their hands, and thus, in the middle of the 17th century, the United 
Provinces became the first commercial state and the greatest maritime 
pore i the world, and So teade te Aieereame sozelred 69: aaa 
eled a of prosperity. The East India Company, founded in 
1602, with a capital of only 6,500,000 florins, ered 

and islands in Asia. With 200 ships it traded with China 
alone furnished Europe with the ony eee of the Spice " 
the gold, the pearls, and the diamonds of pc wd pov through 
its hands, The prosperity of Amsterdam ined almost unimpaire: 
till towards the latter end of the 18th ree when 

revolution in 1795 gave it a fatal blow, and its rival, London, became 
the commercial capital of the world. Reduced to the condition of a 
vassal and afterwards of a province of France, and mead 
engaged in a constant war with England, Holland lost its : 
colonies, its commerce, and its public credit. After reco’ z its 
independence on the expulsion of the French in 1813, the commerce 
of Holland revived in a remarkable manner, but is still below its 
former magnitude. During the union of the northern and 
provinces, under the name of the kingdom of the Netherlands, both 
Holland and Belgium flourished. Holland indeed lost the colonies of 
Berbice, Demerara, and Essequibo, with the Cape of Good Hope and 
Ceylon. The very profitable contraband trade formerly carried on 
with Spanish America has also been destroyed, since those colonies 
declared themselves Sarees eT with ine oon bay = 
gone a great change, not only by the loss of the Cape an on, 

by the fall of the East India company and the throwing open of the 
East India trade to all the subjects of the Netherlands, excepting that 

to the Moluccas and to Japan. On the other hand the improved 
administration of Java has led to a vast increase of the productions of 
that fine colony, and new and profitable channels have been opened 

to Dutch commerce in Brazil, Cuba, and Haiti. The revolt of the 
southern provinces in 1830 was a great check to the progress of com- 
merce; yet it continued to improve even during that period, and has 
again become very flourishing. In recent times, especially since 1840, | 
the city of Rotterdam has obtained a preponderating share in the 
shipping and foreign commerce of the Netherlands; before 
Amsterdam was the leading commercial city as it still isin allbanking 


803,993,224 and 322,719,559 Dutch florins. The total value of the 
exports in the same years amounted to 242,744,806 and 272,484,635 : 
florins respectively. The following table shows the countries most 
weightily concerned in Dutch commerce, the numbers the 
official value (in florins) of the imports from, and the exports to, each 
country in 1852 :— 


whale fishery are very productive. But the herring fishery on the 
coast of the Shetland Islands, formerly a chief source of the wealth of 
the Dutch, has greatly declined. In 1601 there were 1500 vessels 
employed in the herring pms MY in the years from 1795 to 1807 and 
1808 there were only 30 vessels; but the number has since greatly 
increased. In 1842 the Dutch fisheries employed 1603 vessels, worked 
by 8350 men. The average annual produce then amounted to 40,000 
tons of salt-herrings ; 10,000,000 herrings for smoking or drying ; and 
10,000 tons of salt-fish. The gross value of the produce was esti- 
mated at 4,000,000 florins, or 333,3331, a sum, which, taking into 
account the capital employed in the ships, &c. amounting to 354,4101., 
and to the yearly ex iture of about 314,4162, leaves but a small 

in for profit. The Dutch carry on a large trade in eels with 

on; the eels are kept alive in wells on board the schuyts (as the 
vessels are called). The vessels generally remain at Erith, and the 
fish are sent up by lighters in eel-boxes, 

Sufficient corn for home consumption is not raised; hemp and flax 
are frown in great abundance. 

There are no minerals, except a little bog-iron in Overyssel and 
Guelderland: there are brick-earth and potters'-clay in most of the 
vbr ees Fullers’-earth (but mixed with too much sand) is got 
Vago considerable quantities about Tilburg; and immense quan- 
tities of turf are dug in Holland and Fricaland. : some sea-salt, but in 
small quantities, is made on the coasts of Holland and Friesland. 

Trade—The history of the commerce of the Netherlanda, properly 
begins with Brages in Flanders, in the 14th century. From Bi 
the trade was for the most en! transferred at the end of the 15th 
century to Antwerp, which me the greatest emporium in the 
world. But the ravages of the war with Spain and the capture of the 
city after the memorable siege in 1585 drove the wealthiest inbabit- 
ants to the northern provinces, especially to Amsterdam. The new 
republic of the ‘Seven United Provinces,’ founded on principles of 
civil and religious liberty, became a sure asylum for the oppressed, 
while religious dissentions and persecutions prevailed in many other 
aps of Europe. Poor as the country then was in natural resources, 
t was necessary to find for the rapidly increasing population employ- 
ment beyond the seas. The republicans, who were at first driven by 
necessity to become bold corsairs against the Spanish squadrons, soon 


| Countries. Imports, Exports, 

| Basi £7. Ma vieligaye 26,507,060 24,565,335 ‘ 

| Franco. 4 4 + 12,810,992 10,311,122 
Great Britain ‘ ° yd 83,458,545 61,022,444 
JOU, s.. Maibas Wace ind 75,316,357 18,833,592 
United States  . . «+ 9,335,773 5,393,474 
er ee ey es 4,543,059 737,224 
Austria . ° ° . 1,613,603 3,731,987 
SS Pere te 18,367,788 5,182,174 
Sardinia =. Sl, 240,046 8,291,697 
Surinam. F > ° 4,872,358 1,467,113 
German Zollverein ‘ ° 53,502,643 111,745,569 

| Turkey and Grecee ‘ 2,723,111 3,659,274 

| Denmark . 4 we 2,212,018 1,276,097 
Chilan nge, tor aN ee 2,503,234 371 

| Hamburg . . 6) 3,214,861 7,580,473 
Hanover and Oldenburg. ‘ 5,100,244 2,314,792 
Denafies ( .'f-nan Sie sae 5,936,917 216,769 
Mallen: ot ite ee tat Ma 1,433,975 3,673,612 

| Cuba. Sook . 1,943,665 217,915 


The exports consist of colonial produce from the East and West 
Indies, coffee, sugar, spices, tea, s, and other articles from China — 
and Japan; the productions of the home country, butter, cheese, 
hemp, and corn ; tobacco, madder, flower-roots, cattle, and horses; 
the produce of their fisheries, especially aap a and of their distil- 
leries and manufactories. The chief articles of importation are a rs 
salt, wine, timber in very large quantities, partly from Norway te 
partly from Germany, whence it is floated down the Rhine; stone, — 
such as blocks of granite from Norway for the dykes, and freestone 
for building; marble; and various manufactured goods: besides — 
colonial produce of every kind from Asia, Africa, and the West 
Indiea. ‘ 


Manufactures.—The principal manufactures are linen, phoma 
silks, leather, refined sugar, tobacco-pipes, gin or hollands (dis' ’ 
in vast quantities at Schiedam and Delft), cotton manufactures, jewel- 
lery, and numerous other articles, which will be found enumerated in — 
the articles on the chief towns and on yates q 

Religion.—The established religion is Calvinism; but other religions 
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are tolerated. The Calvinist and Lutheran Churches have each their 
own synod. The Protestant clergy have a support from the state: the 
amount allotted to them in the budget of 1854 amounted to 1,677,906 
florins. The Catholics, perhaps the largest united religious body in 
the state, received in the same year for the support of their worship 
573,329 florins. A bull of the Pope, dated March 4th 1853, established 
a hierarchy in the kingdom of the Netherlands, consisting of an arch- 
bishop eaaisy and four (Haerlem, Bois-le-Duc, Breda, 
and Ruremonde), 

» Education is very generally diffused throughout the kingdom. 
Besides th¢ parish schools, under the protection of the government, 
private boarding-schools are numerous. For the higher branches there 
are seminaries called royal schools, whére the ancient boey oo 
languages, mathematics, rhetoric, and drawing are taught: of these 
there is one in eve town. The universities are those of Leyden, 
Utrecht, and Groningen, the first of which was formerly one of the 
most illustrious in Europe. There are likewise schools for particular 
branches of education, such as military and naval schools. 

Constitution —According to the constitution, which was promulgated 

by a royal ordinance August 24, 1815, the crown is hereditary in the 
male line, and in default of male descendants in the female line. The 
executive power is inthe hands of the king, whose person is inviolable, 
his ministers being responsible. The legislative power is in the king 
and the states-general, consisting of two chambers: the members of 
the first chamber are appointed by the king for life; the second 
chamber is elected by the provincial assemblies, and one-third of the 
members go out annually by rotation, but they may be re-elected. 
All new laws are proposed by the king to the second chamber. The 
sittings of the second chamber are open to the public; those of the 
first are not. Each province has its own provincial assembly, 
which has various important local duties, such as the superintend- 
ence of religious worship and charitable institutions, the care of 
the roads and bridges, and the election of the deputies to the second 
chamber. 


Finances.—In the budget of 1854 the revenue is estimated at 
71,833,752 florins; the expenditure at 70,703,711 florins. The total 
amount of the public debt in 1854 was 1,200,988,330 florins, the 
interest payable on which within the year was 35,123,122 florins. The 

from the East India possessions, including the proceeds of the 
sale of colonial produce, was estimated at 69,942,791 florins in 1852; 
the whole of this sum, it is stated, would be absorbed by the colonial 
administration and expenses in the mother country. The revenue of 
Dutch Guyana amounted to 1,006,150 florins, and the expenses to the 
same sum. The revenue obtained from the West India Islands and 
the coast of Guinea does not pay the expenditure required for the 
maintenance of those colonies. 

Army and Navy.—The army in 1854 consisted of 8 regiments of the 
line ; 1 regiment of grenadiers and chasseurs; 4 regiments of dragoons, 
and 1 of mounted chasseurs ; 1 regiment of field artillery, 3 of garrison 
artillery, and 1 regiment of horse artillery; with a corps of pontoneers 
and a battalion of sappers and miners; the whole force numbering 
57,959, including 1669 officers, 

The navy in July 1854 comprised 2 ships of eighty-four guns; 


_ $ seventy-fours ; 5 first-class frigates (one of them a screw), with fifty- 


four to sixty guns each ; 8 second-class frigates, of thirty-eight to forty- 
four guns; 12-corvettes (two propelled by screw) ; 20 sloops (one of 
them a screw) ; 21 war steamers; 2 frigates and 1 corvette for port 
duty, carrying together one hundred guns; 2 armed transports; and 
49 gun-boats : all manned by 6760 men (580 of whom are East Indians), 
and carrying altogether 2174 guns. 

Colonies.—The colonial possessions of the Dutch in the East Indies 


' comprise the islands of Java and Madura, the west coast of Sumatra, 


the west, south, and east coasts of Borneo; Celebes, the Moluccas, 
Banca, Billiton, Menado, Ternate, Amboyna, Banda, Timor, &c., with 
an oe area of 612,000 square miles, and 12,006,700 inhabitants. 

est India colonies comprise Dutch Guyana, Curacao, Bon- 
aire, Aruba, St. Eustache, St. Martin, and Saba, with a total area of 
59,880 —_ miles, and a population of 76,500. 

The Dutch possessions in Africa are estimated at 10,500 square 
miles, with a population of about 100,000. 

History.—Julius Cxsar, in prosecuting his conquests in Northern 
Gaul, advanced as far as the Rhine. The inhabitants of the north 
bank of the Rhine were called Batavi, and considered as belonging to 
Germany. They were engaged in many wars, either with the Romans 


_ Oras their allies. We afterwards find them partly as trading, partly 
as 


seafaring people, and as pirates, who were in the end subdued by 
the Romans. In the 5th century the Batavians, and in the 6th cen- 


latter made itself master of almost the whole of the Netherlands. 
Charles the Bold, the last duke of Burgundy, fell in a battle with the 
Swiss ; and his only daughter and heiress Maria marrying Maximilian, 
son of Frederick IIL, duke of Austria and emperor of Germany, the 
Netherlands came under the dominion of the house of Austria. 
Maximilian’s grandson, Charles V., by the Pragmatic Sanction in 
1548, united all the seventeen provinces with Spain; they however 
retained the name of the Circle of Burgundy, and were attached to 
the German empire. During the reign of Charles V. the Protestant 
religion began to spread in these provinces, though grievously 
oppressed, for the number of persons in the seventeen provinces put 
to death in his reign as heretics is estimated at several thousands. 
His son and successor Philip II. introduced the inquisition, and carried 
on religious persecution with a cruelty before unknown. ‘The patience 
of the people was exhausted, and they rose in open rebellion, which 
the atrocities of the bloodthirsty Alba could not quell. Most of 
the other provinces concluded with Holland and Zealand the Con- 
vention of Ghent in 1576, and formed a still closer alliance in the 
following year by the Union of Brussels. But the consummate abilities 
of the Prince of Parma succeeded in bringing all the southern pro- 
vinces under the authority of Spain. In 1579 the five provinces of 
Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Guelderland, and Friesland concluded the 
celebrated Union of Utrecht, in which they declared themselves inde- 
pendent of Spain. They were joined in 1580 by Overyssel. On the 
26th of July 1581 they renounced their allegiance to Philip, and being 
joined in 1594 by Groningen, formed the celebrated republic of the 
Seven United Provinces, which was afterwards generally called Holland, 
from that province, which exceeded the others in extent, population, 
wealth, and influence. Though Philip III. was obliged to conclude in 
1609 a thirteen years’ truce, called the Peace of Antwerp, and the inde- 
pendence of the provinces was recognised by all the European powers 
except Spain, it was not fully secured till the peace of Miinster, at the 
close of the thirty years’ war, in 1648. Towards the end of the 17th 
century they were engaged “in war with France and England, and at 
the beginning of the 18th century in the war of the Spanish succession. 
Holland was weakened by these efforts, while republican jealousy of 
the attempts of the house of Orange to increase its authority sowed 
the seeds of party rage and civil war. In 1747 the house of Orange 
triumphed, and William IV. obtained the hereditary dignity of 
stadtholder in all the seven provinces. In 1786 the republicans again 
raised their heads, but the wife of the stadtholder William V., who 
was sister to Frederick William IL, king of Prussia, having been insulted 
by some violent patriots, applied to her brother, who sent a Prussian 
army of 25,000 men to avenge the indignity she had received, and 
secure the rights of her husband. The patriots resisted in vain; the 
rights of the house of Orange were confirmed and enlarged, and a 
close alliance concluded between the republic and Great Britain and 
Prussia.. In 1794 the republican or anti-Orange party, encouraged by 
the approach of the victorious armies of France, again rose. Pichegru 
easily conquered Holland, being favoured by the severe winter and by 
the popular party ; and the stadtholder, with his family, was obliged 
to fly to England. The provinces were now organised under the title 
of the Batavian Republic. A 'y conseq' of this change 
was war with England, which led to the capture of their fleets, the 
destruction of their trade, and the loss of their colonies, to all which 
evils were added the exorbitant demands of their French allies, who 
also changed several times the constitution of the republic. In 1806 
it was formed by Napoleon into a kingdom, and given to his brother 
Louis, who studied the welfare of his subjects, but lost the friend 
ship of his brother by his too great liberality, and unexpectedly 
resigned the crown in favour of his eldest son, a minor, on the 1st of 
July, 1810. Napoleon however refused to recognise his brother’s 
arrangement, and incorporated the kingdom with the French empire, 
with which it remained united till November, 1813, when the people, 
encouraged by the disasters of the French, rose and expelled them 
from the country, and recalled the Orange family. The Prince of 
Orange governed the country by the title of ‘Sovereign Prince’ till 
1815, when the seven northern and the ten southern provinces, after a 
separation of 200 years, were again united by the name of the kingdom 
of the Netherlands. This union continued for fifteen years, In 1830 
the Belgians revolted from their allegiance, and became an independent 
state, (BELcrum.] 

NEU-BRANDENBURG. [MeckLensure Strewitz.] 

NEUBOURG. [Evrz.] 

NEUBURG, a well-built town in the Bavarian circle of Suabia, is 
agreeably situated on an eminence on the right bank of the Danube, 
83 miles N.N.E. from Augsburg, and opposite to an island which is 
connected with both banks by bridges. Among the public buildings 
are a large handsome palace, which contains the great hall, with a 
collection of ancient armour; a college, formerly belonging to the 
Jesuits; a rich library, a collection of antiquities, a gymnasium, 
extensive barracks, the church of St. Peter, two other churches, an 
hospital, and an orphanasylum. Neuburg is the seat of a court of 
appeal, and of the courts of justice of the circle and the town, The 
inhabitants, who are about 7000 in number, have considerable brew- 
eries and distilleries, a manufactory of earthenware, and a flourishing 
trade. In the neighbourhood are the royal country-seats of Grunau 


and Petzelheim, the royal stud at Rothenfeld, and, near village of 
0 
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NEVERS. 


Unterhausen, the monument erected in honour of Latour d'Auvergne, 

“the first grenadier of the French army,” who was killed here by an 

Austrian lancer on the 27th of June 1800. Neuburg was formerly the 

eae of the palsgrave, and the capital of the ancient principality 
eu 

NEUFCHATEAU. [Vosors.] 

NEUFCHATEL. [Atswe; Sere Ixrérirvre.) 

NEUFCHATEL written Neuchatel, but called Neuendurg 
by the Germans), a canton of Switzerland, situated in the Jura Moun- 
tains, which here form several parallel narrow ridges running in the 
direction of north-east to south-west, and separated by elevated longi- 
tudinal valleys. The greatest length of the canton is about 31 milesy 
the greatest breadth 13 miles. The area is 250 square miles. It is 
bounded W. by France, 8. by the Canton de Vaud, E. by the Lake of 
Neufchitel, and N. by the Canton of Bern. The canton is naturally 
divided into three regions :—1, the ‘ Vignobles,’ being the banks of the 
lake, the level of which is 1400 feet above the sea, and the lower hills 
which rise immediately above, and are planted chiefly with vines; 2, 
the ‘ Vallon,’ or the two valleys, Val de Travers and Val de Ruz, 
which run between two parallel ridges of the Jura, and rise from 
2000 to 2400 feet above the sea; they produce corn, hay, pulse, and 
fruits; 3, the ‘ Montagnes,’ or highlands of the Jura, nearer to France, 
consisting of some naked and some wooded ridges, with high bleak 
valleys intervening, which are known by the names of La Chaux de 
Fond, Locle, Chaux du Milieu, La Brevine, and La The 
canton does not produce corn sufficient for its population ; the defi- 
ciency is made up by importations from Bern and Basle. The 
products are chiefly cheese, wine, cattle, barley, and timber. 

The population of the canton in March 1850 was 70,753, of whom 
5570 were Catholics, and the rest Protestants of different sects. Of 
the population about 18,000 are employed in watchmaking in the 
towns and country districts; watches are exported in large numbers 
to all parts of Europe and America. Other manufactures are cotton 
fabrics for export, hosiery, cutlery, and hardware. The women, espe- 
cially in the Val de Travers, are employed in the manufacture of lace. 
The language of the inhabitants is h. 

Neufchdtel, the capital, is built partly on the bank of the lake and 

y on two hills divided by the river Seyon, which comes from the 
alde Ruz. It contained 12,846 inhabitants in 1850. On one of the 
two hills is the castle, which was built in the 13th century, and near 
it the cathedral, which dates from the 10th century, and contains 
the tombs of the ancient counts of Neufchitel. In the lower town 
are the town-hall, the burgesses’ hospital, the orphan asylum, the 
Pourtales hospital, and a fine college, which contains a public 
library and a cabinet of natural history. The lower town, gene- 
rally, ae is well built, and has a fine appearance when seen 
from the lake. 

Among the other places the following are worthy of notice: —Chaux- 
de- Fonds, a large scattered town resembling an assemblage of villages 
and hamlets, is 10 miles N. from Neufchitel, and at the census of 1850 
had ge inhabitante. It stands in a bare bleak valley more than 
3000 feet above the sea. The inhabitants live chiefly by the manu- 
facture of watch- and clock-works, which is carried on, not in factories, 
but in the dwellings of the workmen, each of whom devotes himself 
to ing one particular aes of the machinery. Loele, about 10 
miles W. N. from Neufchatel, is another scattered village nearly as 
populous as Chaux-de-Fonds. The men are almost all wa 
and the women lacemakers, A tunnel th the limestone rock 
forms a channel for the little river Bied which traverses the valley 
and which formerly inundated the plain. A short distance from the 
town, and below its exit from the tunnel, the Bied, on its way to join 
the Doubs, disappears down a chasm 100 feet deep, and the fall is 
made available to turn the machinery of three or four mills, one above 
the other, each receiving in succession the water-power that turns its 
wheels. There sre two similar subterranean mills in Chaux-de-Fonds. 
Vallengin, the chief place in Val de Ruz, has an old castle which 
dates from the 12th century and is now used as a prison, and about 
6000 inbabitants comprising the neighbouring district, At Motiers, a 
village in the Val de Travers, Rousseau resided fora while after his 
banishment from Geneva, and here he wrote his ‘Lettres de la 
Montagne,’ The mountains in this neighbourhood and generally 
throughout the canton present many frightful chasms and orater-like 
cavities in the limestone rock, One of these cavities, a few miles 
below Motiers, is seen on the summit of the mountains called Creux- 
de-Vent, which is 4800 feet above the sea, and is hollowed out from 
oe to _—— of 500 feet, 

he county of Neufchitel wasa fief of the old kingdom of Burgund 
and it had its line of counts until a.p, 1288, when pet into the 
house of Chilons, from which it came into that of Longueville. In 
1707 the ownership was obtained by Prussia, Bonaparte obliged the 
King of Prussia to surrender Neufchitel in 1806, and he gave it to 
General Berthier, but in 1814 the county returned to the jance 
of the house of Brandenburg, and it was at the same time received as 
a canton into the Swiss confederation, of which it had already been 
_ long ~y an < 

eufchatel contin to be a principality of which the King of 
Prussia was the sovereign prince, till the Swiss revolution of 1847, 
when it became a democratic member of the Swiss confederation. It 


returns 4 members to the National Council i The 
canton has a tive assembly, and a constituti code, ‘ 
The Lake of Neufchdtel, called also the Lake of Yverdun, is 25 
miles long by 5 miles broad. Its greatest depth towards the middle 
is about 400 feet, Its feeders are the rivers Orbe, Broie, Reuse, and 
Seyon. The outlet is the Thiele at the north-east extremity, which 
carries its waters into the neighbouring lake of Bienne, whence there 
is an outlet into the river Aar. The of the Lake 
belongs to the water-system of the Rhine, The level 
nearly 200 feet above that of the Lake of Geneva. 
the lake between Neufchitel and Yverdun, The projected 
from Geneva to Bern skirts the east shore of lake, . 
NEUHAUS, a well-built town in Bohemia, 68 miles 8.8.E. from 
saan bee oh Boe8 romecpuers It is the chief place of # lord- 
p belong’ unt Czerny, whose palace is a very magnificent 
edifice, Te hes wane of the Quiect Ghnsolies Saf Belinea a gymnasium, 
which formerly belonged to the Jesuits; and extensive > 


of woollens, linen, paper, and playing-cards. A of the town 
was destroyed by fire in 1901. Fine topazes are ena in the vicky 
NEUHAUSEL, [Huneary.]} 
NEUILLY. [Seue. 


NEUILLY neab and ST. FROND. [Arsyz.} 
NEUSATZ. [Huneary. : 


22) 
NEUSTADT, or WIENER-NEUST [Exs.} 
NEUSTETTIN. [Césury.] 
NEUVOC. [Corrize; Dorpoayx.) 
NEUVY ST. SEPULCHRE. _[Inpre)} 


NEUWIED, a town in the Prussian government of Coblenz, is 
situated in 50° 25’ N. lat, 7° 30’ E. long., on the bank of the 
Rhine, was formerly the capital of the small of 


which retained its independence till 1806, when it was 


con- 


Neuwied, who has a fine palace with extensive The — 
palace contains a lil , and an interesting of Roman 
coins, statues, &c. found in the neighbourhood, this having been the 
site of the standing Roman frontier camp Germans, 


‘a : 
There is likewise the collection of natural history made in Brazil , 
North America by-Prince Maximilian of Wied. Among the 


ve a large slaughtering establishment, manufactures of silk, cotton, — 


a considerable manufactory of tin culinary utenails, 20 a 
manufactory of musical p Bw There are breweries, distilleries, and 
vinegar manufactories. The inhabitants carry on a 
their own manufactures, and in the products of the country, such as 
pipe-clay, timber, potash, iron, lead, corn, and wine, ~~ 

NEVA, RIVER, [Pererssvurc. 

NEVADA, SIERRA. [Anpatusra.] 

NEVERS (the Noviodunum duorwm of Julius Cesar), the 
of the French department of Nidvre, stands on the right bank of | 
Loire, at the junction of the river Nidvre, in 46° 59’ 15" N. lat, 
8° 9’ 37" E. long, 188 miles by railway Orléans and Bourges, — 
S. by E. from Paris, and had 16,113 inhabitants in commune > 
1851. The town is built on the slope of a hill above the Loire, 

resents a pretty aspect when seen from the left bank of the ri 

he streets however are narrow, steep, and irregularly built. ne 
remains of the old turreted walls of the town still exist. The entrance 
to Nevers from Paris is by the triumphal arch erected on the occasion — 
of the victory of Fontenoy in 1746. The chief public buildings are—the 
cathedral, the pavement of which is 658 feet above the sea-level ; th 
churches of St.-Etienne and St,-Sauveur; the old castle, which for 
one side of the principal square in the town; the barracks, 
arsenal, the bridge over the Loire, which has 20 and the 
dence of the prefect of the department. Nevers gives to a bishe 
whose see is the department of Nidvre. It tribunals of 
instance and of commerce, ecclesiastical and communal colleges, and — 
an agricultural society. The inhabitants manufacture iron-wares of 
massive character, cannon and shot, chain-cables, anchors, chaii 
suspension-bridges, steam-machinery and millwork, &c. Agricult 
a meager aw and other tools, earthenware, porcelain, 

age, in-strin; ue, vinegar, candles, beer, leather, ¢ 

wiclieak, snbghah gcaemiananate There is a commodious port 
for river craft at the mouth of the Nidvre, and considerable trade 
carried on in iron and steel, wood, coal, wine, leath 
manufactured goods, <A short branch railway jo 
continuation of the Vierzon-Bourges line southward. 

Noviodunum seems earl a the name of 
from the river Niveris (Nidvre), on Wi it is 


— se ae 
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933 NEVIN. 
little im until the reign of Clovis, in whose time it belonged 
to the Burgundians, It afterwards came into the hands of the Franks, 


to 
It constituted the province of Nivernais, 

NEVIN, (CaeryarvonsHiee.] 

NEVIS, one of the Leeward Islands, in the West Indies, belonging 
to the group called the Lesser Antilles, is situated in 17° 14’ N. lat., 

~ 63° 3‘ W: long. Nevis is about 2 miles S.E. from St. Christopher's, 
from which it is separated by a channel called the Narrows. The 
island is about 24 miles in circumference. The area is 20 square 
miles. The population in 1853 was estimated at 10,200, of whom a 
very small number were whites. Of the white population there 
were only 64 adult males. Nevis consists of a single conical mountain, 
of volcanic origin, which reaches an elevation of 2500 feet. The sides 
of the mountains are covered with plantations, and the soil is a fertile 
marl; the higher parts are rocky and sterile. A forest of evergreen- 
trees grows like a collar round the neck of the highland where culti- 
vation ceases. The summit is constantly covered with clouds. The 
exportable produce of the island consists almost wholly of sugar, 
and rum. The exports amounted in 1850 to 17,1971; in 
1851 to 30,2841. ; the imports were 16,474, in 1850; 16,4837. in 1851. 
the seat of government, stands near the south-west end 
of the island, and has a tolerable roadstead, but is somewhat difficult 
of th on acconnt of a shoal which extends from the shore to 
the of half a mile. There are here a court-house and a jail. 
Nevis was first colonised by the English in 1628. 

NEVIS, BEN. [Inveryess-suire.] 

NEW ALBANY. [Ixprana.] 

NEW AMSTERDAM, ([Bersice.] 

NEW BEDFORD. ([Massacuusetts.] 

NEW BRITAIN is a large island in the Pacific, situated between 
5° and 7° 30’ 8. lat., 148° and 153° E. long. It is separated from 
New Guinea by Dampier’s Strait (discovered by Dampier in 1700), 
about 40 miles wide; and from New Ireland by St. George's Channel. 
New Britain is of a very irregular figure, and its southern shores have 
a coast-line of more t 350 miles. The surface is estimated at 
24,000 square miles, or nearly half the extent of England. The 
interior of the island contains mountains of great elevation, as may 
be imferred from their being seen from sea at a great distance. 
Carteret observed smoke to rise from the highest summit. In several 
places the mountains come close to the sea,as at Cape Gloucester. 
Along the shores there are some good harbours. The declivities of 
the mountains are generally covered with trees. The island is fertile, 
and produces the cocoa-nut, sago, and other kinds of palms; also 


NEW BRUNSWICK, a British colony in North America, lies 
between 45° and 48° 5’ N. lat., 63° 48’ and 67° 53’ W. long. It is 
bounded N. by Canada, from which it is separated by the Ristigouche 
River and the Bay of Chaleurs; E. by the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
by Northumberland Strait, which divides it from Prince Edward 
Island; 8. by Nova Scotia, the Bay of Fundy, and the State of Maine ; 
W. by the State of Maine and Canada East, the boundary line, except 
small part in the southern extremity, lying along the meridian of 
67° 53’ W. long. The greatest length of the province, from north to 
south, is 190 miles, from east to west, 150 miles, Its area is 27,704 
Square miles, or 17,730,560 acres. The population in 1834 was 
119,457, in 1853 it was 211,473. 

Surface and Soil.—New Brunswick may be divided into three 
regions, the Southern, Central, and Northern. The Southern Region 


miles inland 


vessels to St. Stephen’s, above which place 
is, yet timber is floateddown. Passamaquoddy 
islands : Campobello, 10 miles long and 2 miles 
is separated by a narrow deep channel from Maine; and Deer 
Island is nearly 7 miles long and 3 miles broad in the widest part. 
Before the bay lies Grand M. Island, about 14 miles long and 6 
or 7 miles wide. The coast of this section is rocky. The surface is 
but as the rocks are generally covered with a deep 
of earth, it is clothed with high forest trees, and when cultivated 
8 good crops of grain. The most elevated part of this tract is 
by several lakes. That part of the Southern Region which 

east of the St. John River is rather rocky and sterile. The 


rocky and elevated coast runs off in an almost continuous line, so 
that the inlets along it may rather be called coves than harbours. At 
the back of this iron-bound coast the country rises witha rather steep 
ascent, and then extends in an uneven and broken plain. The soil of 
this tract is very stony, and generally shallow. When cultivated it 
produces moderate crops of rye, barley, oats, and potatoes, but not 
wheat. There are however several fine valleys, in which the rivers 
flow, mostly tothe St.Johi. The lower part of the valleys is occupied 
by lakes, as Kenebekasis, Belleisle, and Washademoak. These valleys 
are covered with large timber-trees, and when cultivated produce 
excellent crops of grain. In climate this tract is somewhat less cold 
than the country farther northward, but much more humid, and 
— to thick and frequent fogs when the winds blow from the 
tlantic. 

The Central Region is divided from the Northern by a line begin- 
ning on the west, on the banks of the St. John River at Presqueisle, 
and running thence in a north-eastern direction to the mouth of the 
Little Nipisighet River in the Bay of Chaleurs. The shores of this 
region are low, and the rivers have sand-bars across their entrance, 
though there is usually a considerable depth of water on them. There 
are no deep harbours except at the mouths of the rivers. The country 

ins to rise at from 12 to 20 miles from the shores, and continues 
to rise till about 60 miles, where it begins to descend rather rapidly 
towards the St. John River at a distance of about 30 miles from its 
banks. Low hills with gentle slopes occur in several places. Their 
whole surface is covered with a continuous forest of heavy timber. 
Along the banks of the St. John extends a flat country, which on the 
east begins at the mouth of the Washademoak, and extends west to 
Meductic, and thence north to Presqueisle. The eastern portion is 
nearly a level, and contains the most fertile and best settled part of 
the colony. 

The Northern Region is very hilly, and even mountainous, especially 
on the banks of the river Ristigouche, and in that tract where the 
rivers Tobique and Nipisighet originate. This tract forms an elevated 
tableland, exceeding 2000 feet in height, and thickly studded with 
lakes, " The interior of this region is little known, except the country 
along the river Tobiqne, which is covered with fine forest red pine. 
There is a settlement on the Bay of Chaleurs, the wstuary of the 
Ristigouche, where the inhabitants live to a great extent on the 
produce of their fishing. 

Rivers.—The largest river is the Looshtook, or St. John River, 
which rises far in the west, and flows for above 200 miles through 
the State of Maine, and along the boundary between it and Canada, 
It enters New Brunswick near 47° N. lat., and soon afterwards forms 
the Great Falls. By the most northern fall the river descends a 
perpendicular height of 58 feet. This is followed by some smaller 
falls, so that in about three-quarters of a mile the water descends 116 
feet, Up to the foot of these falls the river is ascended by flat- 
bottomed boats of 20 tons burden. Below the falls the river often 
runs between abrupt banks, and its rugged bed renders navigation 
dangerous in many places. Several rapids occur, of which the most 
difficult are those called Meductie Falls, situated where the river 
begins to run eastward. The last of the rapids occurs 6 or 7 miles 
above Fredericton, at Saraye Islands. Where the river bends again to 
the south it is connected by narrow channels with several lakes, 
among which the largest is Grand Lake, whose channel joins it 
opposite Gagetown. This lake is 30 miles long and about 3 miles 
wide. ‘The other lakes, Washademoak, Belleisle, and Kenebekasis, 
are somewhat smaller. All of them, as well as the rivers which fall 
into them, are navigable for sloops. Sloops can ascend the St. John 
River to Fredericton. About a mile above the town of St. Johri are 
the Rugged Narrows, where the river is interrupted by huge rocks, 
over and among which the waters roll and foam, and which render 
the navigation, except for four short diurnal periods, impracticable. 
The great rise of tide, which here attains from 25 to 30 feet, so far 
overflows these rapids that when the flood rises 12 feet at the foot of 
the town, sloops and schooners pass in safety for about 20 minutes, 
and for the same time when the tide ebbs to 12 feet. The whole 
course of the St. John River exceeds 400 miles, of which 220 lie 
within this colony. It receives many rivers from Maine. The most 
important is the Aroostook, which joins the St. John a little above 
the confluence of the Tobique. In the seasons of flood the Aroostook 
has a river and lake navigation of 400 miles. 

The Petitcodiac, which falls into Shepody Bay, the western branch 
}of Chignecto Bay, is about 70 miles long, and the tide flows up 
40 miles. The Miramichi, the most important river next to the St. 
John, has two main branches, the North-West and the South-West 
Miramichi, which, with their numerous head streams, drain the middle 
of the Central Region. The Miramichi falls into the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, after a course of more than 100 miles, and is navigable for 
large ships for about 40 miles. There is a sand-bar across its entrance, 
but the channel over it is broad, and has water for ships of from 600 
to 700 tons. The Nipisighet River, which drains the Northern Region, 
and runs nearly 100 miles, is much broken by falls and rapids, and 
does not appear to be navigable to any extent. The Ristigouche has 
its source in the Canadian and New Brunswick highlands, and runs 
along the northern boundary of the province, On approaching the 


Bay of Chaleurs it widens into a spacious harbour, 24 miles long by 
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2 miles broad, which is navigable for the largest ships to the head of 
tide-water within 2 miles of i per extremity. Ristigouche harbour 
opens into Ristigouche Bay, the head of the Bay of Chaleurs, which 
is a magnificent inlet 80 miles long and from 16 to 30 miles broad. 

Steamers ply daily in summer between tho city of St. John and 
Fredericton. During the floods of spring and autumn small steamers 
ascend to Woodstock, which is 62 miles above Fredericton. During 
the summer months steamers run between St. John and the Bend of 
Petitcodiac, Annapolis in Nova Scotia, and Eastpool in Maine. Much 
attention is paid to the formation of roads and bridges in the settled 
parts of the province. In addition to local assessments large yearly 
grants are made for the purpose. The province possesses more than 
2000 miles of excellent roads. Settlements are formed by government, 
in which three-fourths of the price of the land are received in labour 
for the construction of new lines of communication. 

_ Geology, &c.—Metamorphic slates occupy the higher parts of the 
province, and extend from the upper parts of the shore of the Bay of 
Chaleurs to the St. John, crossing that river some miles west from 
Fredericton. These slates are intersected by a broad belt of granite, 
running in the same direction and crossing the St. John into Maine, 
about 12 miles east from Woodstock. In the valley of the Tobique 
the slate rocks are interrupted by a bed of red-sandstone, which 
extends 30 miles up the river, and presents about midway inter- 
stratified cliffs of gypsum. The lower parts of the province consist 
of the Carboniferous and New Red-Sandstone Systems, including large 
deposits of red marl and gypsum, and extensive beds of coal. Coal 
abounds on the banks of the Grand Lake and the Salmon River, where 
it is worked. Anthracite coal is worked near Shepody Bay, and a 
large vein of very pure bitumen has been discovered in that neigh- 
bourhood, and is exported for making gas. 

Iron-ore, of the hematite variety, is abundant near Woodstock, where 
extensive hot-blast smelting-works have been erected. Copper, plum- 
bago, and manganese have beenfound. Marble abounds on the banks 
of the lake Kenebekasis. Gypsum occurs in large beds along the 
shores of the Bay of Fundy, and is exported to the United States, as 
are also grindstones, which are quarried in the vicinity of Shepody 
Bay. Salt-springs, capable of yielding the finest salt, are numerous, 
and sulphureous springs are met with. Specimens of amethyst, 
carnelian, and jasper have been found in several places, 

Climate, Soil, Agriculture.—The heat is greater and the cold more 
intense than under the same latitudes in Europe, The thermometer 
however rarely rises above 90° of Fahrenheit in July, and rarely sinks 
below 10° in January, Spring lasts from the middle of April to the 
middle of May, and is accompanied by cold winds and rain. During 
summer, which extends to the beginning or middle of September, rain 
seldom falls, except in thunder-storms, which are frequent. In Sep- 
tember and October the weather is pleasant, but in the two following 
months it is cold, with frequent rains. The frost, previously felt at 
intervals, becomes continuous about the end of December, and the 
winter lasts till the end of March or the middle of April, about 
which time the ice on the rivers generally breaks up, The average 
length of the agricultural year is 6 months and 22 days, The average 

i0d between the sowing and reaping of grain crops is 3 months and 

7 days, leaving an open period of about 8 months for labouring on 

the land. The climate is remarkably healthy. Epidemics are un- 

known; ague is seldom met with; rheumatism, low typhus, and 
consumption are the only diseases that prevail to any extent. 

The most valuable soils of the province are those formed from the 
extensive marsh-lands that occur at the mouths of the rivers, and at 
the heads of bays and inlets. Large tracts of this description, called 
‘dyked’ lands, have been reclaimed from the muddy deposits of Shepody 
Bay and Cumberland Basin. The svils next to these in fertility are 
those called ‘intervale’ lands, or river terraces, spacious alluvial tracts, 
asuccession of which in many places ear along all the larger rivers. 

The forests, which still cover nearly the whole surface of the pro- 
vince, consist of pine, fir, spruce, hemlock, birch, beech, maple, ash, 
elm, and poplar. Oak is not common, Pine has the chief commercial 
value, The lumbering trade, or the preparation of timber, has hitherto 
been the engrossing pursuit, to the neglect of agriculture, so that the 
province has imported yearly from the United States bread-stuffs to 
the value of more than 200,000/. Greater attention is now given to 
the cultivation of the land. Agricultural associations have been 
formed in the several counties, which are encouraged by grants from 
government, Improved methods are introduced, and efforts are made 
to raise from the soil of the province the requisite supplies of grain. 
An almost unbroken line of settlements extends up the valley of the 
St. John on both sides of the river. Up the valley of the Miramichi 
the land is extensively cleared. New settlements have been formed 
along the wstuary of the Ristigouche. On the shores of the Bay of 
Chaleurs and of Fundy Bay every year is adding to the openings in 
the forest, The crops raised are wheat, rye, oats, barley, beans, peas, 
buck-wheat, and flax. In the southern districts maize is extensively 
cultivated. Potatoes are raised in large quantities. ‘The turnip culture 
is extending. Red and white clover are the grasses most cultivated. 
It phoma pe ama oe are "| = —— 150,000 horses and cattle 
an , p and piga. es, plums, and cherries grow well 
but not the other fruit-trees of Pngland. ¢ 4 : 

The number of wild animals is rapidly diminishing, More than 


800 bears are destroyed annually under the operation of a government 
bounty. There is a like premium for the destruction of wolves, which 
first entered the province in 1818 along with the fallow-deer. Foxes, 
racoons, minks, squirrels, and beavers are in considerable numbers, 
The moose-deer is nearly extinct. Wild geese, ducks, partri and 
pigeons are the most common game. The rivers abound with on, 
eel, trout, and perch, and the sea near the shores with cod, haddock, 
shad, mackerel, and herrings, At the mouth of the St. John River, 
and along the shores of the Bay of Fundy, great quantities of salmon, 
herrings, and are taken; and on the shores of the Gulf and of 
the Bay of Chaleurs there are extensive fisheries of herrings, mackerel, 
and cod, The cod is sent to the Mediterranean. Considerable exports 
of fish are made to the United States and to the West Indies, A 
profitable whale fishery has been carried on for some years. © 

There are two settlements of Indians in the province, one of the 
Micmacs, on the Miramichi, the other of the Mellicetes, near the Grand 
Falls on the St. John. They do not cultivate the land, but live chiefly 
by hunting and fishing. ey profess the Roman Catholic religion, 
and are strict in the observance of its forms. Their whole number is 
about 1400, and they hold 63,000 acres of land, reserved for them by 
government, There are extensive settlements of French, descendants 
of the old Acadians, on the shores of Northumberland Strait and of 
the Bay of Chaleurs. The great proportion of the population of the 
colony consists of emigrants and the descendants of emigrants from 
the British Isles. ew 

The province is divided into 12 counties :—Ristigouche and Glou- 
cester in the north; Northumberland, Kent, and Westmoreland in the 
east ; Albert and St. John’s in the south; York and Carleton in the 
west; and King’s, Queen's, and Sunbury, which are intersected by the 
St. John River, and extend inland north-west from the county of St.John, 

Fredericktown, or Fredericton, the capital of the province, on the 


bank of the St. John River, 85 miles from its mouth, is built on a flat, 


bounded on two sides by the stream, and consists chiefly of handsome 
wooden houses, in regular streets. It contains a cath five or six 
churches, the government house, the legislative halls, King’s college, 
a Baptist college, a grammar school, a normal school, a court-house, 
and barracks. Vessels of 50 tons burden ascend to the town. The 
population is about 6000. 

St. John, the principal trading place, and an incorporated town, is 
situated on a rocky peninsula, and on adjoining and 
near the mouth of the St. John River. The city is lighted with gas. 
It contains an excellent court-house, church, and bank of stone. In 
the neighbourhood are the lunatic asylum and the provincial peni- 
tentiary. — 


building. 


Campbeltown, 16 miles higher,.are thriving towns of about 1000 
inhabitants each, ; 


ment, a native militia of 20,000 men is kept up, The revenue of the 
province for the half-year ending May 31st 1853 was 65,8881, a 
1852 there entered at the port of St. John 1524 British vessels 

219,964 tons, and 216 foreign vessels of 114,303 tons; and o<_ 
cleared 1532 British vessels of 245,453 tons, and 214 foreign vessels 

117,464 tons, The number and tonnage of new ry ——s in 
1852 were :—ships, 87; tons, 45,123. The value of the exported 
from the province in 1850 was 27,319/.; in 1851 it was 38,9710; in 
1852 it amounted to 46,0597. The greater part of this increase is 
probably owing to the increased quantities of salmon sent to the 
United States. ; 


The governor and executive council constitute a board of education — 
for the province, and considerable attention is given to the establish- 


ment and support of common schools, normal schools, and county 


mmar schools, The University of King’s College at Fredericton — 
ae sf ny palian institu- 


was built at the public expense, chartered as an Episco 


tion, and endowed with 6000 acregof land and 2000/. per annum in — 


money. The charter has been changed so as to admit members of all 
persuasions into the governing council, of which the bishop is 

dent. The system of instruction is formed after that of O and 
Cambridge. Connected with the college, and supported out of its 
funds, isa grammar school. The Baptists have a college at Frede- 


| ricton, and the Methodists have one at Sackville, 


il a ll 
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The religious denominations in the province are those of the Church 
of England, the Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Independents, 
Methodists, and Baptists. No church is distinguished by law, but 
mo bishop takes precedence after the governor and the commander of 
forces, 


Till the latter part of last century New Brunswick was regarded as 
pe ope of Acadia, and was connected with Nova Scotia, along with 
ich it was finally ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht in 
| 1713. In 1762 some families from New England settled about 50 
miles up the St. John River. At the end of the American war several 
thousands of disbanded troops were settled at Fredericton. In 1785 
| the province received its present name and limits. The province 
| rapidly advanced after 1809, when the duty on Baltic timber was 
increased, colonial timber being left free. In 1825 the country 
suffered from one of the conflagrations that have occurred in 
history of the world. A district extending above 100 miles along 
the course of the Miramichi, and spreading many miles on both sides 
of the river, was swept by the flames under the force of a hurricane ; 
towns were entirely consumed; many lives were lost, and a vast 
amount of property was destroyed. 

NEW CALEDONIA, an extensive island in the Pacific, situated 
between 17° 57’ and 23° S. lat., 163° and 168° E. long. This island 
extends from north-west to south-east more than 400 miles, but is of 
inconsiderable width. In the broadest part it is hardly 60 miles wide. 
On all sides it is inclosed by coral-reefs, which connect innumerable 

sandy islands or cliffs. These reefs extend in some places more 
miles from the shores, but they generally occur at a distance 
to 10 miles from the coast. There are only two harbours 
large vessels can anchor with security ; on the north-eastern 
shores, Port Balade, and on the south-western, Port St. Vincent. 
One of them has been fortified by the French, who have taken 


F 


iit 


From the shores the country gradually rises inland to a mountain 
range which traverses the island in all its length, and rises in some 
parts to 2000 or 3000 feet above the sea. island is less fertile 
than most other islands of the Pacific. The declivities of the hills 
are bare and partly covered with coarse grass and low trees. 
The inhabitants live mostly on yams and fish. The sugar-cane and 
banana are cultivated to some extent. Cacao-nut palms, bread-fruit- 
trees, and mango-trees abound on the shores. Among other minerals, 

of steatite is found, which is eaten by the inhabitants, who 
to the race of the Austral negroes. They are stoutly made, 
have and curly hair, and a very dark colour. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES is the term applied to the north- 
eastern portion of the United States of America, which was originally 
colonised by the Puritans from England. The inhabitants are yet 
principally of English descent, and possess many characteristic differ. 
ences from the bitants of the other states of the Union. There 
are six of the New England states—Connecticut, Marne, Massa- 
New Hamrsuire, Raope Istanp, and Vermont, all of 
which are fully described under their respective heads. 

NEW GEORGIA ARCHIPELAGO, also called Solomon's Islands, 
constitutes one of the most extensive groups of islands in the Pacific. 
from north-west to south-east, between 5° and 10° 50’ 

lat., 154° 35’ and 162° 25’ E. long. They were discovered by the 

seaman Mendana, in 1567 ; visited for the second time by 
and afterwards by several French and English navigators. 
most northern island is Winchelsea or Anson, and the most 
ern Rennell. The largest islands from north to south are— 
oo weyg torts i — long; Choiseul, which 
is perhaps as long ; ta, perhaps the largest of the group; 
Georgie, which extends 40 miles from east to west; Guadelnanar: 
is 70 miles long; and San Cristoval, which is about the same 
size. Besides these there are a great number of small islands, The 
shores are mostly very steep, and rise to a considerable height. The 
interior is rugged, and frequently mountainous. The hills and moun- 
tains are generally covered with lofty trees, and the valleys well 
cultivated and fertile. Bananas, yams, sugar-cane, and ginger are 
extensively cultivated. The most common fruit-trees are the bread- 
cacao-palms, cabbage-tree, a kind of almonds, and Indian kale 
(Caladium esculentum), The clove-tree is also found here. Fowls 
as well as several wild birds, 

GRANADA, a republic of South America, extends from 
south to north between 0° and 12° 30’ N. lat., and from east to west 
between 70° and 83° W. long. It is bounded E. by the republic of 
Venezuela; N. by the Caribbean Sea; W. by the republic of Costa 
Rica, and the Pacific Ocean ; and 8. by the republic of Ecuador. The 
area is about 330,000 square miles; the population in 1853 was 
estimated = 2,363,000. vs 

Surface, ‘ydrography, &c—The western part of New Granada is 
comprehended within the mountain district of the Western and 
Central Andes, The eastern part belongs to the great plains or Ilanos 
of the Orinoco River. The northern portion includes the low ground 

along the Gulf of Darien and the lower valley of the Magdalena ; 
hmus of Panama; and the eastern extremity of Central 

America bordering on Costa Rica and known as Veragua. 

On the boundary-line between New Granada and Ecuador, is the 
mountain-knot De los Pastos, with its numerous yolcanoes, North of 


it extends a mountainous country, inclosing the valley of Almaguer, 
which is shut in on the east by that portion of the Andes which is 
called Paramo de Aporte and de Iscanse, but on the west by the range 
called Cordillera de la Costa, or Paramo de Momacondy. These two 
ranges are about 80 miles apart, and the mountain region between 
them contains the valley of Almaguer, which is about 6900 feet above 
the sea-level, and is drained by the Rio de las Patias, which breaks 
through the Cordillera de la Costa, and falls into the Pacific. About 
2° 9’ N. lat. both ranges are united by a transverse range, called the 
Sierra de Socoboni. On the north of this transverse-range the great 
mass of the Andes separates into three great ranges, which running 
north and north-east, inclose the valleys of the rivers Magdalena and 
Cauca. They are called the Western, Central, and Eastern Cordillera 
of New Granada, and are described under Anvgs [vol. i. col. 356]. 

The country west of the Western Andes and between them and the 
Pacific contains the basins of the rivers Atrato and San Juan, anda 
rather narroW tract along the sea-shore. [Arrato.] The tract along 
the sea has a soft, alluvial, and very fertile soil, but being almost 
incessantly drenched by rains, it is nearly a continual swamp and 
extremely ynhealthy, especially for Europeans, It has accordingly 
been abandoned to the native tribes and a few negroes, who are em- 
ployed to wash the gold-sand which is found along the western declivity 
of the Andes in great abundance, and is at some places intermixed 
with platinum. Europeans make only hurried visits to it. That 
portion of New Granada which is included in the Isthmus of Panama 
with the contiguous district of Veragua is described under Panama. 

The most southern of the table-lands which extend along the 
western declivity of the Eastern Andes, those of Bogota [BocorA], and 
Tunja, are from 8000 to 10,000 feet above the sea, and on them the 
grains and fruits of Europe are cultivated, with the root called the 
aracacha. Those farther north are much lower, and adapted to the 
cultivation of tropical grains, roots, and fruits, as well as cotton, sugar, 
coffee, and tobacco. The low country which extends between the 
table-lands of Girona and Cucuta and the mountain-mass of Santa 
Marta is mostly covered with extensive forests, and nearly uninhabited 
on account of its unhealthiness, which is caused by numerous swamps, . 
frequent inundations, and almost continual rains. It contains the 
extensive lake of Zapatosa. wit 

The Plains, or Llanos, of the river Orinoco comprehend the whole 
tract extending to the western banks of the Orinoco and to the Cassi- 
quiare, between the Guainia, or Rio Negro, on the south, and the 
Apure River on the north. The northern part, as far south as the 
river Vichada, is a complete level, on an average 300 feet above the 
sea, near the mountains, and thence insensibly declining towards the 
Orinoco. It is quite destitute of trees, with the exception of a few 
palms, which occur at t intervals all over the plain. Along the 
river courses are some low bushy trees. The rainy season begins in 
April, and continues to the end of October. During this time the 
rain pours down in torrents, and is accompanied by violent thunder- 
storms, which generally occur two hours after noon. The dry season 
lasts from October to April, and during the months of December, 
January, and February, a cloud never crosses the sky. This extensive 
plain is quite unfit for cultivation, but innumerable herds of cattle 
and horses find here abundant pasture during the wet season, though 
they suffer much during the dry months. The mean temperature of 
the air is 80° Fahr.: the rainy season is seven or eight degrees hotter 
than the dry. That portion of the plain which is south of the river 
Vichada is somewhat hilly in several places, especially between the 
rivers Guaviare and Guainia, where steep rocks rise a few hundred 
feet above its level surface. It is covered with immense forests, 
haunted by num wild animals. It is two or three degrees hotter 
than the level plain farther north, and its air is never agitated by a 
breeze. Rain descends every day, except during the months of 
December and January, sometimes in torrents, sometimes like a dense 
mist, and the annual quantity is very great. The most south-eastern 
part of it, which is inclosed by the rivers Orinoco, Cassiquiare, Guainia, 
and Atabapo, is uninhabited, though covered with tall forest-trees. 
All this portion of the Llanos is extremely unhealthy, on account of 
the stagnant air and the vapours which continually rise from its rain- 
drenched surface. The rivers which drain the Llanos of Granada are 
noticed under Ormvoco. The remainder of the country is included in 
the valleys of the Magdalena and Cauca. 

The Rio Magdalena rises where the two ranges of the Eastern and 
Central Andes begin, near 2° N. lat., and runs in a narrow valley with 
a rapid course as far as 3° 20’ N. lat., where the valley enlarges to 40 
or 50 miles in width. In this valley its course is gentle; but at 
4° 40’ N. lat., where the mountains approach the river on each side, 
and ry ey on the east, the current of the river becomes quicker. 
Below Honda eleven rapids occur, which render the navigation difficult 
and even dangerous, and only cease at Badillo (near 8° N. lat.). The 
river falls 670 feet in about 200 miles, and in this part the Mie / is 
rarely 10 miles wide, arid sometimes not half so much. Below 
Badillo it widens to 60 miles and more, and the river divides into two 
branches, which inclose an island about 20 miles long and 10 miles 
wide. Both branches are navigable; the eastern runs with greater 
rapidity and is only used in descending, while the gentler current of 
the western branch is more favourable to ascending boats. The Rio 
Magdalena afterwards declines more to the north-west and meets the 
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wide plain, past Barancas, to the Caribbean Sea. About 

miles from its mouth it divides into two branches, of which that 
which continues due north is the principal, and forms at its outlet 
the small harbour of Sayanilla; but this branch is little navigated. 
The other branch, which turns to the north-east and is much more 
in its course several small lakes and terminates in the 
Cienaga de Santa Marta, an extensive lagoon, or salt-water lake, with 
amean depth of 6 or 7 feet, which communicates with the sea by a 
narrow anal some miles south-west of Santa Marta, but has a bar 
at its entrance. The whole course of the Magdalena River is about 


1000 miles. 

The of the Magdalena above Honda extends in a generally 
level plain, which has an elevation little short of 2000 feet above the 
sea. river and its tributaries run in smaller valleys 3 or 4 miles 
wide and a few hundred feet depressed below the surface of the plain. 
At Passo de Guayacana, nearly due west of Bogota, the surface of the 
Magdalena is still 1200 feet above the sea-level. The valleys along the 
rivers produce abundantly sugar, tobacco, cacao, and the common 
agricultural crops of the tropics, yams, mandioc, maize, batatas, and 
bananas. The upper plain is in some parts fertile; in others rather 
sterile, and covered with bushy trees. The seasons are regular. In 
June, July, and August not a drop of rain falls; between September 
and February showers are rather frequent. Heavy rains follow in 
February, March, and April, and the weather in May is variable. 
Every day a strong wind begins towards noon to blow from the 
south, and continues till sun-set ; it causes great heat, but is regarded 
as healthy. The narrow part of the valley between Honda and 
Badillo and the wider one north of Badillo are very little elevated 
above the river, and therefore subject to frequent inundations. 
Though fertile and producing large crops, especially of rice, it is very 
little inhabited, on account of its unhealthiness, being subject to daily 
rains, and never enjoying the slightest breeze except when thunder- 
storms occur, which are common during the night. The vapours 

i * caer the numerous swamps and pools render it extremely 

y. 

The Rio Cauca rises in the Paramo de Guanacas, east of the volcano 
of Purace, and not far from the sources of the ena. It runs 
nearly due west for about 60 miles in a narrow valley between high 
mountains, passing within a mile of Popayan. It then turns north, 
and, at the village of Quilachoa, enters a valley about 30 miles wide, 
and extending to the north of Cartago nearly 180 miles. The course 
of the river is gentle. About 30 miles north of Cartago it enters a 
narrow glen, formed by the high mountains on both sides; which 
does not contain level ground enough for a road. In this glen the 
river flows with astonishing rapidity, forming a succession of rapids 
and cataracts, from Salto de 8. Antonio to Boca de Espiritu Santo 
about 120 miles, and within this distance falls probably not less than 
2500 feet, its elevation at Cartago being about 3000 feet above the sea, 
Issuing from this glen it enters a wider valley, which grows still wider 
north of the town of Antioquia, where the river declines to the north- 
east and meets the Magdalena below Mompox. The whole course of 
the river is above 700 miles, 

The wide valley of the Upper Cauca is from 8000 to 4000 feet above 
the sea-level, and has a healthy and not very hot climate and regular 
seasons. The two rainy seasons occur about the time of the equinoxes, 
with an interval of dry seasons between them. Along the river the 
plain is low and marshy, subject to periodical inundations and mostly 
overgrown with rushes and reeds, but at no great distance from its 
banks the country rises higher and extends partly in savannahs and 
partly in wooded plains. In many districts it is cultivated, and pro- 
duces rice and maize in abundance, as well as sugar, cacao, coffee, and 
tobacco; but by far the greatest part serves as pasture-ground for 
numerous herds of cattle and horses. About Cartago the surface of 
the plain is undulating and less fertile. In the hills which ‘skirt the 
Central Andes are thick layers of a reddish sand, which contains 
numerous particles of gold. In the lower part the valley of the Cauca 
resembles —, that of the Magdalena below Honda, 

The geology of New Granada is noticed generally under ANDES, 
Its mineral riches are considerable, and mostly occur on the western 
declivity of the three chains of the Andes. They consist of gold, silver, 
platinum, mercury, copper, lead, iron, and rock-salt. Gold seems to 
occur along the whole western declivity of the Central and Western 
Andes, and is obtained by washing the sand of the rivers, or that on 
the foot and sides of some hills. In the Eastern Andes it is found on 
the table-londs of Girona and Cucuta, Silver occurs on the table-lands 
of Girona and Cucuta, There are also some rich mines in the moun- 
tain region north of 5° 30’, between the Magdalena and Cauca. 

m occurs on the western declivity of the Western Andes, 
Mercury is found in the valley of Santa Rosa, near Antioquia, and in 
the Central Andes near the mountain pass of Quindiu. Copper occurs 
in the Eastern Andes, north of Tunja and near Pamplona. Lead has 
been discovered in various parte of the Eastern Andes, Iron and 
coal are found in the mountains bordering on the table-land of Bogota. 
Rock-ealt in large masses ocours in some mountains north-east of 
Bogota, and is worked by the government. Some salt-springs in these 
mountains also furnish a large quantity of salt, 

Productions, Commerce, &c.—From the great diversity of surface, 
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Rio Cauca below Mompox; it then again turns to the north and runs 
a 

60 


rivers Atrato, San Juan, and the Upper Cauca. 


soil, and climate in New Granada, the natural prebeins: : 
extremely varied, including not only those of the West Indies, 
also those of the temperate zone, These products are specified more 
porttenlariy ening Chareeeeen Severe She pockets 
wil su 


is the chief grain raised for food, with rice, plantains, and sweet 
potatoes ; and that cacao, cotton, tobacco, coffee, and some and 
indigo are cultivated as articles of commerce. useful kinds of 


trees are found in the forests; but almost the only ones which are 
converted into articles of export are the Brazil, fustic, Nicaragua, and 
logwood, trees which grow most abundantly in the forests of the 
eee de Santa Marta. siaathonnia obtained ja large quantities in 
e game region, and in various other pecacuanha is. 
collected on the banks of the Rio soft balsam of Tole ee 
the banks of the Rio Sinu. The llanos and plains support vast herds 
of cattle, which furnish tasajo, or jerked beef, and hides as articles of 
eg A Horses, mules, and horned cattle are exported to the 
Vest Indies. et? 


ar 


adapted for the use of the lower classes, and mostly made 
consumers ; and the commoner articles of every-day use. Sn 
The commerce of New Granada was much greater before its inde- 
pendence than it is now, a circumstance which is chiefly to be attri- 
buted to the effects of almost incessant internal war, and the unsettled 
state of its government; but the want of means of communication 
with the interior is a great hindrance to the commerce of the country, 
The greater part of the interior is in fact unable to export its pro 
duce for want of roads and other means of communication, The 
tracts which border on the sea being mostly covered with rape yd 
morasses, and consequently very unhealthy, en the life of those 
who venture to traverse them. Neither of the more healthy U 
of the republic can send its produce without great expense to any 
of its harbours except the valley of the Upper Magdalena. The most 
fertile tract is the valley of the Upper Cauca, but this is everywhere . 
surrounded by high mountains; and as the river becomes unfit ; 
navigation on issuing from the valley, this district is ob! to 
convey its produce over one of the two great ranges which i ; 
Both however are so exceedingly steep as not to admit the use 
beasts of burden, and all merchandise is carried over on the backs of 
men. The entire imports of New Granada average in value 
900,0002.; the exports, 600,000/. The imports from Great 
which usually amount to nearly three-fifths of the whole, were 
at 450,804/. in 1853. jetia 
Inhabitants.—The population of New Granada consists of the 
descendants of the Spaniards who have settled there during the three 
last centuries, of some native tribes, and a few negroes. The Africans 
and their descendants were much more numerous before the war 
independence ; but as they were the best soldiers that 
could es ee war has nearly annihilated that hardy race. 
native tribes have attained very different degrees of civilisation, 
inhabiting the table-lands along the Eastern Andes had before tite 
arrival of the Spaniards formed a political society, and made some 


and the Indian families living in the valley of the U; u 
resemble them. In the valley of the Cauca there are no Indians. In 
the country between the Western Andes and the Pacific the » 4 
tribes constitute nearly the whole of its scanty Romelanens They — 
have made only small p 88 in civilisation, and this little they owe 
to the Spanish clergy established among them, That portion of the — 
lanos which is destitute of trees is inhabited only by the descendants 
of Europeans, who take care of the herds of cattle, mules, and horses. 
The southern wooded portion of the llanos is inhabited by different — 
tribes of wandering Indians, still in the lowest stage of free i 
Hubner estimates the numbers of the various races in New Granad 
as follows :—White Caucasians, 450,000; civilised native Apegiante, 
801,000; Negroes, 80,000; Metis (or descendants of Spaniards 
natives), nearly 1,000,000; Mulattoes, 283,000; Quadrones, 80,000; — 
Samoyes, 120,000; Zambas (chiefly in Magdalena), 100,000, 
Political Divisions, Towns, &c,—The republic of New Granada is 
divided into four departmeuts—Cauca, Cundinamarca, Boyaca, and 
Magdalena. The population of the towns in the following notice must 
be taken as a rough estimate ;— 5 ‘ 
1. Cauca exteuds over the Isthmus of Panama, with the contiguous — 
province of Veragua [Panama], which formerly constituted the depart- 
ment of Istmo; the whole of the western coast from She tiaroe Panama 
to Barbacoas, on the boundary of Ecuador; ang se 
tions are gold and platinum, the produce of its h in ? 
the Upper Cauca, and cacao along the coast of the Pacific. In this 
department is the canal of Raspadura, which unites the San Juan and 
Atrato rivers. [Atrato,.] The principal town is Popeapms pomslesion, ; 
20,000, situated not far from the sources of the Cauca River, 5824 
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feet above the sea, and near the two volcanoes of Purace and Sotara. 
It contains several superior buildings, the most remarkable being the 
bishop’s palace and the Compafiia, or College of Jesuits. Earthquakes 
are frequent, Farther north is Cali, in the vale of the Cauca, a clean 
and well-built town, from which the most frequented road over the 
Western Andes leads to Buenaventura on the Pacific, Buenaventura 
consists only of a few wretched huts built on posts, although it is the 
only port that supplies the valley of the Cauca and Popayan with 
merchandise, and has generally some foreign vessels besides coasters 
anchored there. On the shores of the Pacific are the small harbours 
of Atacames and Barbacoas. In the Andes, near the boun of 


in the Eastern Andes. The river Bogota, in its descent from the 
table-land, forms, at a distance of 13 miles S.W. from the town of 
Bogota, the cataract of Tequendama, where the river, suddenly con- 
tracting from a breadth of 60 yards to less than 20 yards, is precipi- 
tated in an immense body of water down a fall of 650 feet. In the 
same part of the tableland are the natural bridges of Icononzo, or 
Pandi, which unite two rocks, between which a torrent roars. The 
uppermost consists of a rock 47 feet long and 64 feet thick, and is 
more than 300 feet above the surface of the water; the lower bridge 


is nearly 70 feet under the first, and consists of three pieces of rock, 


whole republic is BocorA. Honda, population 5000, is on the left 

the Magdalena ; and at some distance N. from it is Rio Negro, 
with a population of 6000, West of Honda is Mariquita, a small 
town, near which are rich mines of gold. South of Honda is Neyva, 
with 4000 inhabitants; and still further, near the source of the M: a 
lena, Timana, with 2000 inhabitants: both places are noted for their 
plantations of cacao, Gold is washed near Timana, Between Ni 
and Honda, but at the foot of the Central Andes, nearly 4900 feet 
above the sea, is Jbague, which has a college. In the valley of Cauca 
are Antioquia, with 4000 inhabitants; and Medellin, in a fine valley, 
containing 9000 inhabitants. 

3. Boyaca obtained this name from the bridge of Boyaca, where 
Bolivar defeated the Spanish general Barreyra in 1819, by which 
victory the independence of South America was established. It com- 
prehends the northern table-lands of Tunja, Girona, and Cucuta, and 
nearly the whole of that part of the Llanos which belongs to New 
Granada. It has some mines of gold and copper in the table-lands, 
and in the northern part of the Eastern Andes. The capital is Tunja, 
on the hilly table-land of Tunja, near the Eastern Andes; population, 
7000: it has some manufactures of woollen and cotton stuffs. Socorro, 
on the table-land of Sogamosso, has 12,000 inhabitants, and some 
manufactures of cotton and straw hats. On the table-land of Cucuta 
is Rosario de Cucuta, a considerable town, which carries on an active 
ecommerce in the products of the contiguous country, which is covered 
with plantations of cacao, sugar-cane, coffee, and cotton. Pamplona, 
which is in the mountaing south of the table-land, has 4000 inhabit- 
ants, some good buildings, and several gold-mines in its neighbour- 
hood. : 


4. Magdalena comprebends the whole country east of the Gulf of 
Darien, and extending east to the boundary of Venezuela, not far 
from the Lake of Maracaybo. With the exception of the mountain- 
mass of Santa Marta on the east, and the northern offsets of the 
Western Andes on the west, the whole of this department is rather 
level, and only contains some hilly tracts. Every kind of vegetable 

i iar to countries between the tropics is grown; but 
the heat moisture of te climate, cee + Sees. yest am a 
astonishing degree, are very injurious to ite i ii E 
and the country is consequently thinly peopled. The capital is 
C ‘4. Mompoa, population 10,000, a town on the left bank of 
te agains, above its junction with the Cauca, carries on a con- 
siderable commerce, being the dep6t for the produce of the table-land 
of Girona, and partly also of that of Cucuta. Ocasia, population 8000, 
lies BE. of the Rio Magdalena, near the Sierra de Ocajia, at a consider- 
able elevation above the level country along the river, and has a 
healthy climate. Santa Marta, E. of the Cienaga de Santa Marta, 
and not far from the Nevado of the same name, has a good harbour, 
with some and 3000 imbabitants, Ciudad de la Hacha, 
further to the east, has about 3000 inhabitants, and a small and ill- 
sheltered harbour. Along the coast west of this town pearls were 
formerly fished. : 

History, &e—New Granada was discovered by Alonso de Ojeda 
in 1499. The first settlement was made at Santa Maria la Antigua, 
on the Gulf of Darien, in 1510, The interior of the country was only 
conquered towards the middle of the 16th century, by Ben and 
Ximenes de Quesneda, who founded the town of Santa Fé de Begoth 
im 1545. The Spaniards continued in possession of this country till 


1811, when New Granada proclaimed its independence. The war, 
which was the consequence of this declaration, continued to devastate 
the different provinces of which New Granada consists to the year 
1821. Im 1819 New Granada and Venezuela being united into one 
republic, formed a constitution at the Congress of Rosario de Cucuta 
in 1821, and received into the union Ecuador and Panama in 1823. 
This union was dissolved in 1831, and the republic of Colombia divided 
into the three republics of Venezuela, New G da, and Ecuador. 
Like the other republics of South America, New Granada has been 
ever since the declaration of Independence in a very unsettled condi- 
tion. At the date of the latest accounts (received in December 1854) 
New Granada was in a state of revolution. The government troops 
had been defeated; Bogoth, the capital, was in possession of the 
‘ Constitutionalists ;’ and a project was to be brought before Congress 
for the formation of the Istmo (including Panama and Veragua) into 
an independent state, 

(Juan and Antonio de Ulloa; Humboldt; Mollien; Hamilton; 
Hubner, &c.) 

NEW GUINEA. [Papva.} 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, one of the United States of North America, 
lies between 42° 41’ and 45° 11’ N. lat., 70° 40’ and 72° 28’ W. long. 
It is bounded S.E. for about 18 miles by the Atlantic Ocean; E. by 
the state of Maine; N. by the British province of Lower Canada; 
W. by the state of Vermont, from which it is divided by the Connec- 
ticut River; and S. by the state of Massachusetts. The area is 8030 
square miles, or 605 square miles larger than Wales. The population 
in 1850 was 317,976, or 39°6 to the square mile. The inhabitants being 
all free, the ratio of representation entitles the state to send three 
representatives to Congress. To the Senate, like each of the states 
of the Union, New Hampshire sends two members, 

Coast-line, Surface, &c.—The coast isa low sandy beach, indented 
by several creeks and coves, which serve as harbours for vessels of light 
draft. The shore is bordered by salt-marshes, and the country, to the 
distance of 20 or 30 miles inland, rises imperceptibly, so as to arrest 
the tides within 20 miles from the sea, though they rise to about 
18 feet. This flat tract has a sandy soil of inferior fertility. At the 
back of it the surface becomes broken and hilly; the hills gradually 
rising in height towards the interior, until, at a distance of about 
10 miles from the banks of the Connecticut River, they constitute a 
continuous range, running nearly due.south and north. Some of 
the summits attain a considerable elevation. Mount Monadnoc, about 
10 miles from the boundary of M: husetts, rises to the height of 
3254 feet, and Moosehillock, farther north, to 4636 feet, On approach- 
ing 44° N. lat, the chain expands into an extensive mountain-group, 
which projects considerably towards the east, and is known as the 
White Mountains. The highest summit of this group, Mount Wash- 
ington, 6428 feet high, is the loftiest mountain in the United States 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Several other summits rise above 5000 
feet : as Mount Adams, 5960 feet; Mount Jefferson, 5860 feet; Mount 
Madison, 5620 feet; Mount Franklin, 5050 feet ; and Mount Monroe, 
5510 feet. The loftier peaks of this range are covered with snow 
during three-quarters of the year—whence the name White Moun- 
tains. Round their bases are forests of heavy timber, which are 
succeeded by belts of stunted fir, above which are bushes, and then 
only a coating of mosses and lichens, The scenery of this mountain 

ion is of a very grand character. From the northern side of the 

ite Heenan Se chain continues on bie sides of _ Andros- 
coggin River, but it does not attain a great elevation. e country 
between this northern portion of the chain and the Connecticut River 
is hilly and rocky, and but thinly settled, on account of the severity 
of the climate owing to its elevation above the sea, and the barrenness 
of the soil. But south of the White Mountains the soil on the deelivi- 
ties of the lower hills and in the valleys between them is and 
that along the banks of the rivers, which is subject to be overflowed 
annually, is of excellent quality. 

Hydrography ; Communications.—The Connecticut rises near the 
northern border of the state, in Lower Canada, in several small 
branches, but soon begins to form the boundary-line between New 
Hampshire and Vermont, Though its current is considerably 
obstructed by falls, rapids, and shoals, the navigation has beem so 
much improved by dams, locks, and short canals, that boats of con- 
siderable tonnage may ascend it for some distance above Haverhill, 
near 44° N, lat., a distance of nearly 200 miles from its mouth in a 
straight line. [Massacuuserts.} The principal affluents of the 
Connecticut in New Hampshire are the Upper and Lower Ammo- 
noosuc, the Ashuelot, and the Sugar rivers, The Merrimac, which 
rises in the White Mountains, and traverses the central districts of the 
state by a southern course, has also many falls and rapids, but the 
navigation of this river also has received great improvements, so that 
it is navigable from its mouth to Coneord. (Massacuusrrts.] The 
Piscataqua, which for about 40 miles forms the boundary between this 
state and Maine, rises near the southern declivity of the White Moun- 
tains in a small lake, and runs south-south-east about 60 miles in a 
straight line, Asa navigable river it is of small importance, as its 
course is very rapid, and the tide ascends it only a short distance from 
the sea; but it forms the fine harbour of Portsmouth. It only bears 
the name of Piscataqua from the point about 10 miles from its mouth, 
where several tributaries unite with the main stream, Several smaller 
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streams, though not available for navigation, furnish valuable mill- 
wer. 

Pohis state contains several lakes; the is Lake Winnipisseogee, 
which is 23 miles long, and from 2 to 10 miles wide, and has scattered 
over it above 350 islands. Squam Lake, N.W. of the former, is 5 
miles long and 4 miles wide. In the northern districts is Umbagog 
Lake, through which the boundary-line between New Hampshire and 
Maine passes. The lake scenery of New Hampshire is very beautiful ; 
the noble mountains of the state forming with the various lakes and 
falls strikingly picturesque combinations. 

New Hampshire is well provided with the ordinary carriage-roads, 
The principal lines of railway run in a north-west and south-east 
direction, or from the Atlantic at Portsmouth and Boston to the 
Connecticut River, where they unite with the railways of Vermont, 
which connect them with Lake Champlain and Canada, The Great 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence line traverses the northern section of the 
state. The southern lines diverge from Concord asa centre. At the 
close of 1854 there were 512 miles of railway in operation in the state, 
and 34 miles constructing. 

Geology, Mineralogy, &c.—The rocks of New Hampshire are almost 
entirely of the Paleozoic, or non-fossiliferous, and nearly all of the 
so-called primary system. Igneous, or eruptive, and metamorphic 
rocks, including granite, gneiss, sienite, and porphyry, occupy the 
chief part of the state. Crystalline limestone has been found in one 
or two places ; and the new red-sandstone of Massachusetts is prolonged 
for some distance into the western portion of New Hampshire. The 
state is believed to considerable mineral wealth, though 
it has as yet been but little developed. Iron is reported to exist in 
almost every county, and some really valuable beds are said to have 
been recently discovered. Hitherto it has been chiefly in the northern 
counties that the ore has been worked. Copper and zinc have been 
found and worked in Grafton county, near the centre of the state. A 
very rich vein of tin is said to have been discovered at the foot of the 
White Mountains, in Coos county. The granite is of the finest 
texture, and in much request for building purposes ; it is obtainable 
in blocks of any size, and the Somreey are said to be practically inex- 
haustible. Marble is also abundant. 

Climate, Soil, Productions.—The climate of the lower districts may 
be com’ with that of the countries along the eastern shores of the 
Baltic. The cold sets in about the middle, and slight frosts occur 
towards the end of September; but intense frost does not occur till 
November, from which time till early spring the rivers are frozen to 
their sources, and the ground is covered with snow. The snow falls 
to the depth of from two to four feet, and does not disappear before 
April. In winter the prevailing wind is from the north-west, which 
rarely blows in summer. The winter does not last longer in the hilly 
and mountainous districts, but it is more severe. At Keene, in the 
south-western of the state, the thermometer has sunk to 24° below 
zero, Fahr. The heat in summer is great, the thermometer occasion- 

rising to 100° Fahr. : 

e soils in this state are described as being generally stubborn, 
but repaying careful culture by abundant harvests, The grain which 
is grown in the greatest abundance is maize, which is cultivated in 
almost every district. The low lands along the rivers yield rich crops 
of wheat, oats, and rye, also flax, hemp, and culinary plants. Barley, 
buckwheat, peas and beans, large quantities of potatoes, some tobacco 
and hops are also grown. The uplands produce only moderate crops. 
Each farmer has an orchard of apple- and pear-trees, and good cider 
is made; maple sugar is prepared to a large amount. Horned cattle 
are tolerably abundant, and the dairies very good. The cattle are of 
a large size. Sheep are very numerous, and a considerable quantity 
of wool is sent to market. Swine are also common. Horses are not 

numerous, and they are of a small size. 

m the hills and mountains are still extensive forests, consisting of 
ine, fir, oak, cedar, hemlock, beech, ae balsam, poplar, 
h, hickory, spruce, chestnut, and larch. In the forests the black 
bear, the wolf, fox, wild cat, racoon, and gray, striped, and flyin 
squirrel, are still common; but the moose-deer, the beaver, foe | 
black squirrel have become very rare. The bays and rivers abound 
with various kinds of fish; and wild fowl! are plentiful. 

Manufactures, Commerce, &c.—New Hanpebies has extensive manu- 
factures, especially of cotton and woollen goods, carpets, iron goods, 
&c. In the facture of cotton New Hampshire is second only to 
Massachusetts, and makea one-seventh of the entire quantity manu- 
factured in the United States. Upwards of 12,000 persons are employed 
in the cotton and 2100 in the woollen manufactures. There are 
numerous tanneries, grist- and saw-mills, machine shops, hardware 
and cutlery works, carriage factories, paper-mills, powder-mills, &. 

The foreign commerce of New Hampshire is concentrated at Ports- 
mouth, the only port of entry in the state; but the direct imports and 
exports have both spreatly fallen off of late years; the bulk of the 
produce of New Hampshire being now exported and the fore 
supplies received through Boston. The total direct imports for the 
year ending Jan 30, 1852, were valued at 69,458 dollara; the 
— at 83,319 dollars: while in 1823 the imports were 237,705 

lars, and the exports 571,770 dollars. The cod and mackerel fisheries 
are pursued to some extent. In 1852, 14 brigs and schooners of the 
aggregate burden of 9515 tons were built in this state, 


Divisions, Towns, d&c.—New Hampshire is divided into ten counties, 
Concord is the political capital, but Portsmouth is the commercial 
centre, and was until recently the most populous city in the state, but 
the manufacturing city pdaeerrome Fee within the last few ye 

fo’ are 


to have outgrown it in population. lo some of the 
onde aesigees sored der erect IS but the Census 
Report does not distinguish between the ions of the ‘ 
or ‘ cities,’ and the ‘towns’ (or as we should term them to 


in which they are situated—the number of inhabitants therefore 
ob seein 8 most instances greater than that of the actual city or 


Concord, the capital, is built on the right bank of the Merrimac, in 
43° 12’ N. lat., 71° 29’ W. long., 474 miles N.E. from W; 4] 
population, 8576, Since the construction of the various state railways 
which centre in Concord, full advantage has been taken of the 
amount of water-power furnished by the Merrimac, and the © 
has become one of the principal seats of the man 
of New England. In and around the village are several large cotton- 
Sgn! pte e boot and shoe shops, potteries, fulling-mills, &c. 
The chief public buildi are the state-house, state-prison, court- 
—— churches, schools, ; died 

ortsmouth, a city and port of entry, stands on rising ground where 
the Piscataqua River opens into Portsmouth hastoor, BOM 3 miles 
from the sea, and 41 miles E,S.E. from Concord: population, 9738. 
As the only seaport town in the state, Portsmouth is a place of con- 
siderable commercial activity. Shipbuilding is somewhat extensively 
carried on, and the port owns about 23,000 tons of shipping. The 
harbour is commodious and safe, well protected by rei re and 
cme a — water at low tide. On wuaaae as opposite the river isa 
ni navy yard, containing a and costly dock, and 
three immense ship houses The entrance to the pec defended 
by some forts. The principal public buildings in the city are six 
churches, an Atheneum, academy, several schools, and a United States 
lunatic asylum. There are extensive cotton and hosiery factories, 
machine-shops, iron-works, &c. a. 

Dover, on the left’ bank of the Cocheco, a trib of the Pisca- 
taqua, 33 miles E. from Concord: ay, treme g) 8196. The village is 
built round the lowest falls of the Cocheco, which afford immense 
water-power, at the head of the navigation, about 12 miles from the 
sea. The vi possesses some shipping, has extensive cotton manu- 
factures, and contains some good buildings, E£eter, on the Squamscot, 
or Exeter River, a tributary of the Piscataqua, 32 miles E.S.E. from 
Concord, population 3329, is another thriving roche eRe 
containing several good public buildings, and an important ed 
establishment called Phillips’ Academy. Hanover, situated on a 
about half a mile from the Connecticut River, 52 miles N.W. 
Concord, population 2352, is a pleasantly-situated village, with some 
manufacturing establishments, but chiefly noteworthy as the seat of 
Dartmouth college, one of the principal collegiate establishments in 
New England. In 1853 it had 10 professors, 237 students, and a 
library of 25,000 volumes : a medical school is attached to it. Keene, 
on the Ashuelot, 43 miles 8.W. from Concord, population 8392, is a 
busy manufacturing and commercial village, and contains some good 
buildings. Manchester, a city built on elevated ground on the right 
bank of the Merrimac, is rapidly rising into importance as the centro 
of what is becoming one of the chief manufacturing districts in New 
England. The township (population 13,932) contains several very 
extensive cotton-mills belonging to three or four incorporated com- 
panies, print-works, machine-shops, foundries, &e, The city contains 
a lofty town-house, several churches, schools, and other public build- 
ings, large business establishments, hotels, &c.; and has good rail 
accommodation. Nashua, at the confluence of the Nashua River 
the Merrimac, 33 miles 8S. by E. from Concord, population 5820, is 
another of the rising manufacturing towns of the state, 
cotton factories, which are the chief source of employment, there are 
steam-engine and machine shops, and manufactories of locks, 
tools, &c. Four railways connect Nashua with the other on manu- 
facturing and commercial towns in this and the adjoining states. 

Government, History, 4&c.—The original constitution as framed in 
1784, and amended in 1792, is still the fundamental law of the state, 
A new constitution was framed in 1850, but rejected by a subsequent 
vote of the people, The right of voting is vested in all male 
21 years of age, paupers and persons excused from paying taxes 
excepted. 
Seacke ot 12 members, and a House of Representatives of which the 
number of members, at present 286, is regulated by the population: 
members of both houses, and the governor, are elected annually, By 
the terms of the constitution no person can hold any public office in 
this state who is not a Protestant. The public debt of the state in — 
1858 was 75,570 dollars. The total revenue of the state for the year 
ending June 1, 1853, was 164,416 dollars; and the expenditure for the 
same period 165,418 dollars, The state militia in 1853 was composed 
of 31,440 men, of whom 1309 were commissioned officers. ; 

New Hampshire was first settled in 1623, and the progress of the 
colony in the beginning was very slow. It had to sustain many 
distressing wars with the natives who inhabited its present 
From the middle of the last century its progress was more rapid. 
1775, before the declaration of independence, the provincial convention — 


Besides the 


The legislature, styled the ‘General Court, consists of aol 
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declared the royal government dissolved, with the view of separating 
entirely from Great Britain. In 1776 the first provincial congress 
was estal under the name of a House of Representatives. 
In 1784 New Hampshire assisted in establishing the Federal Union, of 
which it formed one of the 13 original states, and the constitution 
of which it ratified June 21, 1788. : 

NEW HANOVER. [New Irevanp.] 

NEW HARMONY. [Inprana.] ; 

NEW HEBRIDES is an extensive group of islands in the Pacific, 
situated (if Banks’s Islands are included among them) between 13° 15’ 
and 20° 5’ S. lat., 166° 40’ and 170° E. long. Banks's Islands, the 
most northern group of the New Hebrides, were discovered by Captain 
Bligh in 1789; they consist of five smail islands and one larger island 
which is more than 20 miles in circumference. South-west of these 
islands is the largest of the whole group, Tierra del Espiritu Santo, 
70 miles long from north-north-west to south-south-east, with an 
average width of 25 miles, which was discovered by Quiros in 1605, 
and contains a wide bay with good anchorage on its eastern side. 
Farther south is Mallicolo, more than 60 miles long, and about 28 
miles wide, which has a good harbour called Port Sandwich, on the 
east side near its southern extremity. The islands I'Isle des Lepreux, 
Aurora, Pentecédte, Ambrym, Paoom, and A) which are situated 
east of Tierra del Espiritu Santo and Mallicolo, are not so large. 
Farther south is the large island Erromango, 80 miles in circum- 
ference, and the smaller island of Tanna, about 20 miles long. Besides 
these larger islands there is a considerable number of smaller ones, 
which lie dispersed between and about them. These islands, or at 
least some of them, are of voleanic origin. An active volcano exists 
on the island of Tanna. These islands consist mostly of hills of mode- 
rate elevation, which however in some of them rise to the height of 
mountains. The valleys between these hills and also the level tracts 
along the coasts are very fertile. The uncultivated declivities of the 
hills are covered with trees, These islands are very rich in vegetable 
productions. The banana, sugar-cane, yam, arum, batata, and curcuma 
are grown in regularly divided fields, and with great care. The cocoa- 
nut, bread-fruit, the cabbage-tree, a kind of figs, almonds, and oranges 
are common. Bamboos, pepper, and mastic are abundant, and the 
nutmeg-tree occurs likewise. The domestic animals are hogs, pigs, 
and fowls. The inhabitants eat their enemies who fall in battle. 
They belong to the race of Australian negroes, but have made greater 
advances in civilisation than most of the other tribes of that race, as 
the state of their agriculture evinces. Tanna is the best known, since 
Cook remained there some time, when he discovered most of these 
islands in 1774. 

NEW HOLLAND. [Austratia; Lixconnsntee.]} 

NEW IRELAND, an island in the Pacific, situated between 2° 40’ 
and 4° 52/ S. lat., 150° 30’ and 152° 50’ E. long., is more than 170 miles 
long from south-east to north-west, but on an average not much more 
than 12 miles wide. It is separated from New Britain by St. George’s 
Channel, discovered by Carteret in 1767, who also discovered and 
named Byron’s Strait, which divides it from the small island of New 
Hanover. Near the southern extremity of New Ireland, Cape St. 

there is a good harbour, called Port Praslin. The island has 
a hilly surface, and some summits rise into mountains, but all of them 
are covered with wood. The lower tracts produce bananas, sugar-cane, 
batatasy , yams, bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, sago, figs, bamboos, and 
many other plants and trees. Dogs, pigs, and turtles are abundant. 
The inhabitants belong to the race of Australian negroes, and resemble 
in every respect their neighbours the inhabitants of New Britain. 
New Hanover is situated farther west, and is about 30 miles long 
from east to west; it is likewise very hilly, and even mountainous, but 
contains many cultivated tracts. 

NEW JERSEY, one of the United States of North America, lies 
between 38° 58’ and 41° 21’ N. lat., 73° 58’ and 75° 29’ W. long. It 
is bounded E. by the Atlantic Ocean; N.E. and N. by the state of 
New York; W. by the river Delaware, which separates it from the 
states of Pennsylvania and Delaware; and 8. by Delaware Bay. 
The area is 6851 square miles, or about 600 square miles less than 
Wales. The population in 1850 was 489,555, of whom 23,810 were 
free coloured and 236 apprentices under the state Act for the 


an of slavery: being 71:46 inhabitants to a square mile. The 
representative population, in effect the same as the number of 
inhabitants, entitles the state to send five representatives to Congress, 


To the Senate, like each of the other United States, New Jersey sends 
two members. 
‘ace, Hydcooraphy, and Communications.—The northern part of 
| hilly, being occupied by the extensions of several of the 
mountain ranges of Pennsylvania: the principal are the South 
Mountain and Kittatinny ridges, portions of the Appalachian chain. 
The and larger part of the state, comprising the whole 
country south of a line from Staten Island to Trenton, consists of a 
sandy plain, which is for the most part a dead level, the only 
where it rises more than 60 feet above the sea being at the 
ik Hills, which form the southern side of Raritan Bay, and 
attain an mee ne of 300 feet. Per hills - = northern part of the 
state are now! very lofty, but some of the ranges present ve: 
peers features, and the beauty of the scenery and salubrity of 
climate to be much resorted to during summer: 


Schooley’s Mountain, where are some mineral springs, is one of the 
most favourite resorts. Between the ranges are broad, pleasant, and 
fertile valleys, containing some of the best land in the Union. The 
entire eastern coast, from Sandy Hook, a low sandy island 3 miles 
long, at the mouth of Raritan Bay, to Cape May, the southern 
extremity of the state, consists of a succession of sandy beaches, 
interrupted at intervals by inlets, and inclosing shallow lagoons. These 
inlets are constantly changing their position, from the extension or 
destruction of the sand-bars : since the settlement of the state several 
of the old inlets have been closed and new ones formed. From the 
nature of this coast and its exposure to the heavy surf of the Atlantic 
it is very dangerous to mariners. The most available inlets for navi- 
gation are the Barnegat, Great Egg Harbour, and Little Egg Harbour : 
but there are several others open to small craft. A low marshy tract 
extends for several miles inland from this coast. The south-western 
coast along Delaware Bay consists chiefly of a narrow tract of salt 
marsh, rising gradually into the sandy plain. Along it there are 
several coves and inlets, but none frequented by large vessels. Raritan 
Bay, between Sandy Hook and Staten Island, affords a ready inlet to 
Amboy, up to which it has 15 feet of water. 

Besides the Hudson, which on the east divides this state from New 
York, and the Delaware, which on the west divides it from Delaware 
and Pennsylvania,‘and which are noticed elsewhere (the Hudson under 
New York, and the Detaware in a separate article), the state has 
no rivers which are navigable for vessels of largesize. The Hackensac 
rises in New York, and has a course of about 45 miles to Newark 
Bay : it isa valuable mill-stream, and is navigable for sloops to the 
village of Hackensac, 15 miles from its mouth. The Passaic, which 
also falls into Newark Bay, has a course of about 70 miles; it is navi- 
gable by sloops for 12 miles. The chief feature of this river is the 
great fall near Paterson, where the river makes a perpendicular 
descent of 50 feet: it has been made largely serviceable for mechanical 
purposes. The Raritan River, which opens into Raritan Bay at 
Amboy, is formed by two branches which unite in Somerset county : 
it is navigable by vessels drawing 8 feet of water up to New Bruns- 
wick, 14 miles from its mouth; at which place the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal, which continues the navigation for vessels of 100 tons 
burden, locks into it. The principal rivers of the southern part of 
this state are the Little Egg River and the Great Egg River, which 
open into the inlets of the same names, and Maurice River which falls 
into Delaware Bay, all of which are navigable by sloops for about 20 
miles from their outlets, 

The canals of New Jersey are the Morris Canal, which traverses 
the northern part of the state and unites the rivers Delaware and 
Hudson; and the Delaware and Raritan Canal, which unites the 
rivers so named : both lines are of considerable commercial import- 
ance, especially as the channels by which the anthracite of Pennsylvania 
and the coal of Maryland are conveyed to New York. | 

Like the canals the railways of New Jersey have been chiefly con- 
structed with a view to facilitate communication between Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. The Union, a feeder of the New York and 
Erie line'is the only one which does not run in this direction. The total 
length of railway completed in the state in 1854 was 437 miles. 

, Mineralogy, &c.—The northern or hilly and mountainous 
os of the state is wholly occupied by igneous and palwozoic rocks, - 
ptive and Metamorphic rocks, consisting of granite, gneiss, sienite, 
greenstone, mica-schist, &c., occupy the greater part of the north-west ; 
the north-western angle however contains strata of the Lower Silurian 
formation, which form the loftiest summits in the state. On the south 
the eruptive and metamorphic rocks are bounded by strata of new 
red-sandstone, consisting of beds of red-sandstone with layers of red 
clay interposed, corresponding to the new red-sandstone of England, 
or according to M. Agassiz more exactly to the Keuper, or variegated 
matrls, which form the upper part of the Trias of the continent of 
Europe. South of the new red-sandstone, and occupying the entire 
middle of the state, from Staten Island to Trenton on the north, and 
from south of Sandy Hook to the Delaware opposite Philadelphia on 
= south, are strata of the Cretaceous system. : The Bee of 
these strata are composed of green-sand and green-marl, very ogous 
to the upper green-sand and marly-chalk of England; while the 
upper part is composed in a great measure of soft and easily disin- 
tegrated straw-coloured limestone. The remainder of the state, south 
of the cretaceous rocks, consists wholly of tertiary rocks, of the 
miocene and later groups. Along the eastern coast from Sandy Hook 
to Cape May occur raised beaches and other post-pleiocene deposits. 
In the drift clays in the valley between the two principal ranges in 
the north-west of the state, have been found many remarkable remains 
of animals, &c.; the most remarkable discovery being made in 1845, 
when no less than six skeletons of the Mastodon giganteus were found 
about 6 feet below the surface, in the rich mud at the bottom of a 
small pond in Warren yen 

New Jersey is on the whole rich in minerals, Iron in various forms 
is found in both the northern and southern sections of the state, 
Copper is obtained in various places, but does not appear to be at 
present much worked. A vein of silver-ore is said_to have been 
discovered in a copper-mine near Belleville on the Passaic. Zine- 
mines of great richness have been opened in Sussex county: at bareer 
the ore is chiefly manufactured into zinc paint. —- lead) 
# 
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is found in considerable quantities in the hilly districte. Enormous 
maases of the irreducible mineral first observed in this state, called 
franklinite, are found at Franklin, whence its name, and elsewhere. 
Granite, limestones, and sandstones adapted for building purposes are 

uarried ; as are also marbles of various and some of very beautiful 
pear tions, 

Climate, Soil, and Productions.—The northern part of the state is 
considerably cooler than the southern, and more salubrious. The 
southern is influenced by the prevalent winds from the Atlantic. 
In the vicinity of the low swampy districts agues and malignant fevers 
prevail. Cape May however, the most southern point of the state, is 
resorted to by invalids and others during summer as a healthy 


The soils vary considerably according to the locality and the 
character of the substratum of rocks. The hilly districts 
are for the most part in their natural state, only a few farms having 
yet been established on the hill sides. The valleys however afford 
excellent soils; and while the hills are covered — ae oak, 
pine, hickory, lar, &c., the valleys are clad with crops of maize, 
wheat, ad taceh of the ordinary agricultural products. The most 
productive part of New Jersey is the central section, where all the 
cereals flourish, and the orchards yield large profits; the apples and 
vider, and also the peaches of this part of the state find a ready sale 
in the markets of New York and Philadelphia. The southern districts 
have a dry sandy soil, but it is capable of being rendered fertile by 
the application of manures, which are readily obtained, Stunted oaks 
and ahe trees cover a considerable portion of this southern district. 

The cereals most largely raised in New Jersey are maize, wheat, 
oats, rye, and buckwheat; very little barley is grown. Potatoes are 
grown in very large quantities; a considerable quantity of sweet 

is also raised. Orchard products, as already mentioned, form 
a le of the middle district; and some wine is made. Vegetables 
also form an important item in the agricultural returns, No cotton 
is raised, and very little tobacco. Horses are not particularly 
namerous, In the hilly parts and along the coast a-good many 
horned-cattle are reared, and the dairy products are important. 

are pretty numerous, and a good deal of attention is given to 
the wool. Swine are very plentiful. The wolf, bear, deer, and other 
wild avimals still roam in the forests of the north. 

Manufactures and Commerce.—New Jersey is generally regarded as 
an agricultural state, but it has an important and growing manu- 
facturing interest. At the census of 1850, out of a total of 128,740 
males above 15 years of age, 32,834 were returned as engaged in agri- 
culture, and 46,544 in commerce, trade, manufactures, mechanic arts, 
and mining. The principal manufactures are of cotton and woollen 
goods; pig-, cast-, and wrought-iron ; machinery, leather, glass, and 
earthenware ; bricks, paper, jewellery, firearms, paint, spirits, boots 
and shoes, hats, &. ‘ 

The direct foreign commerce of the state is small, the exports 
being mostly forwarded, and the imports received through the ports 
of New York and Philadelphia. ‘The total shipping owned by the 
state in 1850 amounted to 80,300 tons. In 1852 chase were 38 vessels 
built in the state of the aggregate burden of 3953 tons. 

Divisions, Towns, 4c—New Jersey is divided into 20 counties, 
Trenton is the political capital; but Newark is by far the most 
populous city in the state. These, with some of the other more 
ie places, we notice below ; the population is that of 1850 :— 

, the camtal of New Jersey, stands at the confluence of the 
Assunpink Creek with the Delaware River, in 40° 14’ N. lat., 74° 460’ 
W. long., 166 miles N.E. from Washington, 30 miles from Phila- 
delphia, and 59 miles from New York: population, 6461. The city 
is regularly laid out, and contains some good buildings. The state- 
house is a spacious structure; the other principal public buildings 
are the governor’s-house, court-house, state lunatic asylum, and state 
prison ; there are several churches, schools, &c. Trenton possesses 
great water-power, and is the seat of extensive manufactures of paper 
and leather, saw-mills, grist-mills, &. The Delaware is navigable 
up to Trenton by sloops and steam-boats; and the sloop navigation 
is continued by the Raritan Canal which here joins the Delaware. 
Several railways unite at Trenton. The Delaware River is here crossed 
by a covered bridge of five arches, erected in 1806, 

Newark, a port of entry, and the principal commercial and manu- 
facturing city of the state, on the right bank of the Passaic, 3 miles 
above its outfall in Newark Bay, 47 miles N.E. from Trenton, and 
9 miles W. from New York: population, 38,894. The city is regu- 
larly laid out; the streets are wide, straight, and in parts bordered 
by large and lofty elms; and the city is supplied with good water 
and lighted by gas. Some of the public buildings are handsome 
edifices. There are 30 churches, numerous schools, three literary, 
and various benevolent institutions, ‘The manufactures aro on an 
extensive scale, the principal being of machinery, railway-cars, 
carriages, and wagzons, zinc-paint, leather, india-rubber, paper-hang- 


sex county, on the ¢ bank of the Raritan, 14 miles from ite mouth; 
26 miles N.E. from 


into the Raritan. The city is the centre of a fertile district, and has 
considerable trade and manufactures, The oldest part of the city 
cousists of narrow and crooked streets, built by the river-side ; but 
the new part stands on elevated and consists of broad and 
straight streets, in which are some good i On the highest 
ground is Rutger’s College, founded in 1770, which in 1853 had 
7 professors, 85 students, and a library of 10,000 volumes; and in the 
vicinity is the theological seminary of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
Paterson, on the Passaic, immediately below the great falls of that 
river, 58 miles N.E. from Trenton, population 11,334, is the centre of 
the cotton-trade of New Jersey. It contains 20 extensive cotton- 
mills, several large woollen-mills, fulling-mills, dyeing and printin 
works, machine-shops, car and carriage-factories, iron brass- 
foundries, gun and pistol factories, paper-mills, and numerous other 
works, for which the falls, as rendered available ‘2 extensive dams, 


Burlington City, population 4536, occupies a small island on the 
left side of the Delaware, 13 miles 8. by W. from Trenton; carries on 
considerable trade and manufactures, and contains some good build- 
ings. Camden, on the Delaware, opposite to Philadelphia, 

9479, is a place of considerable and mer ope The city is well 
built, and contains numerous ores ro ools, a and 
other public buildings. Ships of the largest size ascend to the lower 
part of the city; and there is ample railway accommodation. Three 
ferries unite Camden with Philadelphia. Some r 

carried on. Elizabeth Town, on the | 


population to upwards of 11,000. The steam-ship 
situated here; there are also extensive wharfs, and the railways 


iron, glass, pottery, rope, starch, soap, &c. Ship-building is carried on. 
Morristown, the capital of Morris county, stands on elevated. 
about 42 miles N.N.E. from Trenton, population 4992; it is 
laid out with wide straight streets, contains the county and several other 
public buildings, and has somewhat extensive iron- ies, machine- 
shops, paper-mills, &c. Perth Amboy, population 1865, on the left 
bank, and at the mouth of the Raritan, and South Amboy, population 
2266, on the right bank, nearly opposite to Perth Amboy, are pla 

of considerable trade, owing to their position at the head of 
Bay, and their proximity to New York. Perth Amboy has some 
manufactures; South Amboy has some potteries, and is : 
of the Amboy and Camden railway, which is connected with New — 
York by steam-boats, Salem, on the left bank of Salem Creek, 4 miles 
from its confluence with the Delaware, and 59 miles8.W. by S. from 
Trenton, population 3052, is the oldest town in New Jersey, 1g 
been founded in 1675. It contains a court-house and other public 
buildings, and has some trade: vessels of 50 tons ascend to the town, — 


in eve: 
male citizen of the United States 21 years of age, who has peadad: fa 


Some Swedish settlements were made soon after, but 
I ion of by the Dateh. In 1664 Charles IT, of Eng 


ings, cutlery, jewellery, &e. The commerce is chiefly connected with 

the coasting-trade, but a few foreign vessels annually enter the port. 

lar communication is kept wp by steam-boats with New York; 

by railway with the chief towns in this and the neighbouring 
states. Three newspapers are published daily. 

New Brunawick, city and port of entry, and the capital of Middle- 


eold his patent to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. The 
Dutch, about 1674, regained possession of this territory; but on 
conclusion of peace soon after it was restored to England. — 
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Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, at subsequent periods, sold their 
claims to New Jersey to William Penn and some others, and the 
country received considerable colonies of Quaker settlers, and of 
Scotchmen, at the head of whom was the Earl of Perth. The first 
of New Jersey under ‘the proprietors’ was the celebrated 
bert Barclay, author of the ‘Apology for the Quakers.’ In 1702 
the proprietary was surrendered to Queen Anne; and in 1736 New 
Jersey was definitively separated from New York. In the struggle for 
independence New Jersey took an early and decided part, and was one 
of the 13 original states. It published its first constitution as a state 
July 2, 1776; and ratified the federal constitution December 18, 1787. 

(Btatiatical Gazetteer of the United States ; Seventh Census of the United 
States, Official Report; American Almanac, 1854; Marcou, Geological 
Map of the United States ; Rogers, Description of the Geology of the 
State of New Jersey.) 

NEW LONDON. [Coryxcricvt.] 

NEW MEXICO, a territory of the United States of North America, 
lying between 31° and 38° N. lat., 103° and 117 W. long. It is 
bounded S.E. and E. by the state of Texas, from which it is divided 
on the 8. by the parallel of 32° N. lat., and on the E. by the meridian 
of 103° W. long. 5 N. by the territory of Utah; W. by the state of 
California ; and S. by the republic of Mexico, from which it is divided 
y the boundary line described under Mexico. The area of New 

exico is estimated at 210,774 square miles, or about 4000 square 
miles larger than France. The white population was 61,525 in 1850; 
or 0°29 to the square mile. The Indian population was estimated by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 1853 at 45,000. The territory 
of New Mexico was formed in 1850 out of the country ceded by Mexico 
[Mextoo, vol. iii. col. 795], with the addition of a portion of that 
claimed by Texas. * 

Surface, H: hy, &c—The territory of New Mexico, as at present 

Fi ats of two distinct sections, which will probably at 
some futare day be separated into two distinct territories or states: 
the one comprising the country occupied by the two great ranges into 
which the Rocky Mountains are in this part separated; the other the 
country west of those mountains. The former, or New Mexico proper, 
isa ragged mountainous country, with a valley about 20 miles wide, 
the Rio Grande del Norte, traversing it from north to 
south. é@ western range of the Rocky Mountains bears various 
names, as the Sierras de Anahuac, de los Mimbres, de los Grullas, 
Mogollon, Madre, &c. ; but the name now most commonly given to the 
greater part of it is the Sierra Madre. Many of the most northern 
summits of this range are covered with perpetual snow, and may be 
from 9000 to 12,000 feet above the sea. The southern portion is pro- 
bably from 6000 to 8000 feet above the sea. The eastern range which 
rans nearly parallel to the other is known in the northern part as the 
Sierra Obscura, and in the southern as the Sierra Sagramento, though 
the latter name is commonly applied to it throughout. These moun- 
tains rise very abruptly from the eastern plain into lofty peaks and 
knobs variously disposed, with fertile valleys between them. Some 
of the northern summits of this ridge are also covered with perpetual 
snow, and the altitude appears to be on the whole somewhat greater 
than that of the western ridge. Pines generally grow on the higher 
fountains, cedars and occasionally oaks on the lower ones. The 
narrow tract bordering the Sierra Sagramento on the east is very 
elevated, and forms the western boundary of the extensive plain north- 
west of Texas, The narrow valleys by which the mountain streams 
reach the plain are often heavily timbered, and the soil appears to be 
fertile; but the intervening spaces have an arid soil, which is only 
covered with bh wy in the early part of the year. 
The great valley which lies between these mountain chains forms 


" the district known as New Mexico while the country belonged to the 


Mexican republic. It is a very elevated tract, the northern part 
a A more than 5000 feet, and the most southern, where it touches 
the Mexican boundary, 3800 feet above the sea. Through it as men- 
tioned above flows the Rio Grande del Norte. The surface, especially 
in the upper part is greatly broken, and the soil throughout is dry 
and sandy; but where irrigated is generally pretty fertile. Below 
Santa Fé about 36° 20’ N. lat. is the most fertile part, and there two 
crops are often obtained annually. This is the most af soos and the 
only ei of the country, a large portion of it being occupied 
by the farms of the old settlers. 

The west of the Sierra Madre, forming nearly two-fifths of 
the territory, is very much varied in surface, It is drained throughout 
by the Rio Colorado and its tributaries, The northern part is moun- 
tainous, and a large part of the eastern boundary is formed by rugged 
ee pees oo is ee ae deena well watered, 

appears n many parts a fine agricultural country. The 
middle part is occupied by a great plain drained by the Rio Gila and 
its affluents, much of which is sandy and barren; but the land in the 
immediate vicinity of the streams is frequently fertile. The whole is 
occupied by Indian tribes: the Apaches inhabiting the east and south- 
east, the Navajoes the north-east, the Pah-Utahs the north-west, and 
the Pimos the west and south-west, 

The Rio Grande del Norte, or, as it is more commonly called, the 
Rio Grande or Rio del Norte, rises in the Rocky Mountains, near 40° 
W, lat., not far from the sources of the Arkansas and Colorado. Its 
‘course before it reaches the boundary of New Mexico ia generally 


south-east, but throughout this territory it is nearly south. Its direct 
length from its source to its mouth in the Gulf of Mexico is about 
1400 miles, but its course following its windings is full 2000 miles. 
Throughout New Mexico it is a rapid shallow stream, and has nume- 
rous shoals and sand-bars. It appears to be scarcely navigable even 
by canoes, and though it is well fitted to supply mill-power, it is at 
present scarcely used except for irrigation. Its lower course is 
noticed under Mexico. The Rio Puerco is its only tributary of any 
consequence in this territory; but this stream, though it runs for a 
considerable distance through a longitudinal valley west of the Rio 
Segramento, has, owing to the arid nature of the soil, but little water: 
The Rio Colorado, which drains the western part of the territory, runs 
south by west from its source near that of the Rio Grande till it 
enters New Mexico, when it bears more to the west, and so continues 
till it quits the territory and opens into the Gulf of California. The 
Colorado is believed to be navigable for a great distance, but the country 
through which it flows has as yet been but little explored. Several 
of its tributaries are also believed to be navigable for considerable 
distances. The most important tributary in New Mexico is the Rio 
Gila, which drains the great plain noticed above. It rises in the most 
southern extremity of the western range of the Rocky Mountains, and 
after descending into the plain, where it is joined by the San Francisco, 
an affluent which rises much farther north, it flows through the plain 
nearly west-south-west to its confluence with the Colorado, about 32° 
45’ N. lat. It receives several affluents on both its banks, but none 
appear to be of much consequence. The other more important tribu- 
taries of the Colorado in this state are the Nabajoa and the Yaquesila. 

The mountains appear to be mainly com of eruptive and meta- 
morphic formations; the rocks enumerated consisting chiefly of granite, 
sienite, basalt, porphyry, &c., but Silurian and Carboniferous strata 
also seem to have been recognised. New Mexico appears to be rich in 
minerals, though its resources have been very imperfectly developed. 
Gold has been found in many places. In the Santa Fé district the 
peasantry have long been accustomed to employ a good deal of their 
time in washing the river-sands for gold, and some gold-mines are 
worked. The Spaniards wrought several silver-mines, but none are 
now in operation. Copper is said to abound throughout the moun- 
tain districts, though only one or two mines are now worked. Iron is 
also abundant. Coal is said to have been found near the village of 
Jamez south-west of Santa Fé, and in other places. Gypsum occurs in 
various parts. On the high lands between the Rio Grande and Rio 
Pecos and in other places are extensive salt-lakes, or salinas, whence 
all the salt used in New Mexico is obtained. 

The climate differs considerably, but is on the whole temperate; its 
great characteristic is its dryness. There is a rainy season, from July 
to October; but the rains are seldom heavy, and never of long con- 
tinuance. The winters are long, especially in the north; but below 
Santa Fé the Colorado is seldom frozen firm enough to admit the 
passage of carriages. In the lower part of the valley of the Colorado 
the summer temperature occasionally rises to 100° Fahr., but the 
nights are generally cool, Epidemics are scarcely known. 

The grain products are mostly confined to maize and wheat; 
mezquite is raised in the central valley; peas and beans, onions, red 
pepper, some fruit, and tobacco are also grown. Agriculture is évery- 
where in a most primitive state. Even in the central valley the chief 
dependence is on the raising of stock. Large numbers of horses, 
mules, cattle, and sheep are reared, there being everywhere extensive 

astures ; but comparatively little attention has been yet paid to the 
improvement of the breeds, which are generally small and inferior. 

Almost the only manufactures are those for which the natives haye 
long been celebrated—namely, those of coarse and fancy blankets, in 
great request for the favourite national garment called the ‘serape;’ and 
the chequered woollen-stuff called ‘gerga,’ used for carpets, as well as 
for clothing. Mostof the ——— articles are received by the Missouri 
overland route by caravans, by way of Independence, to Santa Fé, 

Of the 61,525 white inhabitants, above 58,000 are the descendants 
of the Spanish settlers, and all of them are Roman Catholics. The 
settlers from the older states and territories of the United States were 
only 761 in 1850. The natives appear to be an indolent but contented 
race, partaking more of the character of their Indian than their 
Spanish ancestors. The more laborious work is assigned to the 
females; not only the household work, aud a good deal of the field 
labour, falls to their lot, but the spinning of the blankets and woollen 
wares is chiefly done by them. Of the ancient inhabitants of New 
Mexico the vestiges are still very numerous. They are chiefly what 
are called Aztec ruins, similar to those described under Amurioa and 
Aztecs. Several are found along the banks of the Colorado and the 
Grande rivers and their tributaries. The most celebrated are those 
known as Las Casas Grandes, on the Gilas, noticed under AmeRtca, 
vol. i. col. 308, Some of equal extent, called La Gran Quiviri, occur 
near the Salinas, between the Rio Grande and the Pecos, about 100 
miles S.E. from Santa Fé, where, among other extensive remains, are 
said to be portions of an aqueduct 10 miles long. 

Diwisions, Towns, &ce,—New Mexico is divided into seven counties. 
Santa F6 is the political capital, and though there are several other 
towns, they have necessarily #o small a population as to be of little 
other than local consequence, Albuquerque, on the left bank of the 
Rio Grande, 76 miles 8, from Santa Fé, is the only one which requires 
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to be mentioned. It is said to have formerly contained 6000 inhabit- 
ants, but it has now little trade or population. 

Santa Fé, the capital, is situated about 20 miles E. from the Rio 
Grande, in 35° 41’ N. lat., 106° 1’ W. long., on a wide plain surrounded 
by mountains, and at an elevation of 7047 feet above the level of the 
sea: population, 4846 in 1850. It isan old town, having been founded 
by the Spanish settlers in 1581, and consists of narrow irregular 
streets, with houses of a single story, built of adobe, square in form, 
and having a central area. It contains two Roman Catholic churches, 
but no other public buildings of any note. The inhabitants are still 
nearly all of Spanish and Indian descent, but there are a few Ame- 
ricans, who haye established two newspapers, one published three 
times a week and the other weekly. Santa Fé is a place of great 
trade, being the centre and depét of the overland route by way of 
Missouri. e climate is serene and little variable, and the town is 
said to be very healthy. 

The government of New Mexico is based upon the Act of Congress 
of September 9th, 1850, which established the territory, and provided 
that every free white male inhabitant then residing in New Mexico, 
and all free white citizens of the United States who should subse- 

uently qualify by residence, should be entitled to vote in all elections. 
The legislative assembly consists of a Council of 13 members, elected 
for two years, and a House of Representatives of 26 members, elected 
annually. The governor, as in all the territories, is appointed by the 
president of the United States. A delegate to Congress is elected by 
the citizens. 

(Statistical Gazetteer of the United States ; American Almanac, 1854 ; 
Seventh Census of the United States ; Oficial Report ; Humboldt, Essai 
| basetig sur la Nouvelle Espagne; Pike, Exploratory Travels ; Poinset; 

yon, &ec.) ‘ 

NEW MILLS. [Dersysurne.] 

NEW ORLEANS, the principal city and port of Louisiana, United 
States of North America, is situated on the left bank of the Mississippi, 
105 miles above its mouth, in 29° 57’ N. lat., 90° W. long., 1203 miles 
S.W. from Washington. New Orleans was founded by the French 
in 1717. It was ceded to Spain, with the rest of Louisiana, in 1763; 
but was restored to France in 1801, and purchased by the United 
States in 1803. [Lovistaya.] Its growth has been very remarkable. 
It contained 17,242 inhabitants in 1810; 46,310 in 1830; 102,193 in 
1840; and 116,875 in 1850, or 130,565 including Lafayette, which in 
1852 was incorporated with it as a part of the city, and the whole 
placed under one administration. The inhabitants are of very inter- 
mixed races. The wealthier classes are chiefly Americans, French, 
and Spanish, with a few English and Germans; and English, French, 
and Spanish are the prevalent languages. Large numbers of Irish are 
among the labouring population. A large portion of the population 
consists of free coloured persons and slaves. 

The city is built on a declivity which slopes gently from the river 
towards the marshy land in the rear. Being from three to nine feet 
below high-water mark, the city is defended from the overflow of the 
Mississippi by an embankment, called a levée, which forms a con- 
tinuous quay, or landing-wharf, 4 miles long, and of an average width 
of 100 feet, The Mississippi is here half a mile wide, and from 100 
to 160 feet deep, a depth which it retains to the bar at its mouth. 
[Mussissreri.] The river here makes a broad sweep, and the city 
extending around the outer line for about five miles, forms a crescent 
of very striking appearance, whence it is generally known as ‘the 
Crescent City.’ The old city is built in the form of a parallelogram ; 
the streets are narrow, and the houses generally of brick with a pic- 
turesque continental appearance; but the new city, which consists of 
the suburbs or ‘ faubourgs’ of St. Mary's, Annunciation, and La Course, 
and the city of La Fayette above the old city, the faubourgs of Maugney, 
Dournois, and Declouet below, and Treme and St. John behind it, is 
built more in the American style, with broad straight streets, and 
contains many spacious and costly edifices, During the summer 
months the city is exceedingly unhealthy, and many of the wealthier 
inhabitants leave it at that season; of those who remain a large pro- 
portion are carried off yearly by yellow fever: the cholera has also on 
several occasions made fearful ravages. The climate is however in 
general far more fatal to Europeans who are new comers than to 
natives. The extreme unhealthiness is mainly attributable to the 
exhalations with which the air is consequently loaded, caused by the 
marshy nature of the soil in which the town stands, and the heat of 
the temperature. Efforts have been made to remedy the evil, but 
owing to the low site of the city it is hardly probable that they will 
be more than ially successful, 

The public buildings are numerous, and several of the more recent 
ones have lerable architectural pretensions, The most marked 
of the older buildings is the cathedral, a large and massive edifice 
with four towers, and having on its walls numerous figures of saints 
in niches, There are besides 18 other Roman Catholic churches, and 
many belonging to the Methodists (one of which is described as “a 
splendid copy of the temple of Theseus with a steeple 170 feet in 
height”), Presbyterians, Episcopalians, &c, The educational establish- 
ments are on a large scale. The principal is the University, founded 
in 1849, the building of which is 100 feet long and 104 feet deep, 
with two detached It has 7 professors in the department of 
arts, $ of law, and 7 of medicine, There are also colleges, academies, 


numerous primary schools, and several literary institutions. Of the 
many benevolent institutions the is the Charity Hospital, 
one of the largest and perhaps the most important of its in the 
United States: it is noticed under Lourstana, There are 9 cemeteries, 
in all of which (except that called the Potter's Field, appropriated to 
coloured persons and friendless strangers) the coffins are placed above 
ground in tombs from one to three stories high; a mode of burial 

dopted in c¢ of the soil being everywhere saturated with 
water, : 

The municipal buildings are close to the cathedral, and are handsome 
structures of the Tuscan and Doric orders. The buildings used for 
the sittings of the General Assembly and other state purposes while 
New Orleans was the political capital of Louisiana, are now variously 
employed. A branch of the United States mint is established here for 
coining gold and silver. The main building is 282 feet 108 feet 
deep, and three stories high; and has two large wings: money 
coined here in 1851 amounted to above ten millions of dollars, There 
is also a United States land-office; but the chief federal structure is 
the Customs House, one of the most ificent public buildings in 
the Union: it is nearly equal in size to the Capitol at Washington, 
and has been constructed in the most costly manner. The market- 
houses are very extensive and substantial structures, New Orleans is 
supplied with water from the Mississippi, by a company which has 
constructed a very large reservoir for the collecting and purifying of 
the water previous to its distribution through the city by pipes. There 
is also an aqueduct built by the municipal authorities for conveying 
water, especially for cleansing the streets, &c, 

The hotels and theatres form characteristic features of the civic 
architecture, Several of the hotels are on a‘scale of magnitude and 
costliness equal to any in America: more than one has cost pears 
of half a million do! to erect. There are three large tres, 
besides an arena for bull-fights, which are commonly held on Sundays, 

a circumstance noteworthy as marking the foreign character of the 

place. Gaming-houses and other places of amusement or He p= 
are also numerous; New Orleans being in fact generally “a 7 
the most luxurious and dissolute city in the Union. : 

The city is in the most favourable situation for the prosecution of 
the trade of one of the most important parts of the North American 
Union, being near the mouth of the great outlet to the valley of the 
Mississippi. It is the emporium of the vast region which is drained 
by that river, the Missouri, the Red River, and their tributaries, and 
already one of the greatest, it appears destined to become the chief 
commercial city of the west. There is indeed no place in Europe or 
America which has equal natural facilities of internal navigation; it is 
said that nearly 20,000 miles of inland navigation are ape 
The annual value of domestic merchandise exported from New Or 
now averages more than 50,000,000 dollars; of which about two-thirds 
are conveyed in American vessels. In the year ending June 1851 — 
the clearances were 645 American vessels of the burden of 
292,958 tons, and 325 foreign vessels of the aggregate burden of 
128,949 tons. The entrances were 543 American vessels of 195,136 
tons burden, and 333 foreign vessels of 137,000 tons burden. The 
total entrances in the coast trade were 1227 vessels of the segregate 
burden of 353,175 tons; clearances 1178 vessels of the aggregate 
of 435,892 tons. The principal exports are cotton, tobacco, flour, 
sugar, pork, lard, beef, and corn to foreign markets; with a 
number of other articles sent coast-wise, vistaNa.] The arrit 
of steam-boats from the interior are about 3000 annually. of 

New Orleans has not attained eminence as a man city. 
The principal establishments are iron-works, machine-shops, sugar — 
refineries, distilleries, tobacco factories, steam saw-mills, lumber-yards, 
and cotton-presses, which are on a scale of unequalled itude, | 
There are some large banks possessing about 40,000,000 d of 
assets, The stores and retail trading establishments are said to ope 
in style and costliness of stock those of almost every other American — 
city. Nine newspapers are published here daily, and there are besides 
several weekly and monthly journals, Some of the newspapers are in — 
the French language, Four canals and three or four nine connect 
New Orleans with Lake Portchartrain, and otherwise tate the 
communication with the interior; and other railways on a more 
extended scale and all converging to the city, are projected or in course 
of construction. a 

In the environs there are large plantations of sugar, cotton, in . 
and rice, which are cultivated in a very perfect manner. Many of the 
seats in the suburbs have extensive gardens filled with pomegranates, — 
magnolias, myrtles, and orange groves, the fragrance of which when 
the trees are in blossom, is delicious. » ile 

On the opposite bank of the Mississippi and connected with New 
Orleans by a ferry is Algiers, ‘the workshop of New Orleans,’ in whiel 
are extensive yards for ship-building, and the other trades 
with the commerce of that city. Close to it is the United States 
Marine Hospital. Belleville, adjoining Algiers on the east, contains the 
residences of many of the wealthy inhabitants of New Orleans, fe 

NEW PROVIDENCE. [Banamas.] pov 

NEW QUAY. [Canrpicansatas.] by itt 

NEW ROSS, Ireland, a market-town and sea-port, a 
borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, partly in count 
but chiefly in Wexford, is situated on the left bank of the wstuary 
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the Barrow, in 52° 24’ N. lat., 6° 56’ W. long., distant by road 
24 miles W. by N. from Wexford, 84 miles S.S.W. from Dublin. The 
pulation in 1851 was 7941, beides 2028 inmates of the workhouse. 
he borough returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. The 
town is governed by 21 commissioners. New Ross Poor-Law Union 
comprises 39 electoral divisions, with an area of 117,570 acres, and a 
m in 1851 of 56,456. The town was surrounded with walls 

1269. In 1649 Cromwell, having obtained ion of the place, 
ished the fortifications, of which however two gates and a small 
ee ee The town was attacked by the insurgents 
1798 ; but, after a conflict of 10 hours’ duration, they were defeated 
with great slaughter. New Ross obtained various charters from the 
reign of Henry IIL. till that of Charles II. It returned two members 
to the Irish Parliament. The older part of the town consists of a 
long street on the summit of the high bank of the river, and several 
steep streets descending from it. The modern part extends in regular 
and well-built streéts along the level margin of the river. Rosbercon, 
a suburb on the Kilkenny side of the river, consisting principally of 
a single straggling street, is connected with the town by a wooden 
bridge 510 feet long, and a causeway of 150 feet.. The town is lighted 


with and supplied with water. The parish church, a neat edifice, 
occu part of the site of an old abbey, of which some portions 
still exist. Rosbercon parish church is the restored chancel of a 


conventual church, of which the lofty tower and part of an aisle are 
ed. There are chapels for Roman Catholics, Methodists, 

, Independents, and Quakers. The other public buildings 
court-house, the market-house, the corn and fish markets, a 
cavalry barrack, Trinity hospital, or almshouse, the fever hospital, 
hospital, dispensary, Union workhouse, and bridewell. Vessels 
tons di at the quays at all times of the tide, and those 
tons at tides. The quays are of considerable extent. 
can ascend the river to Athy, where the Grand Canal continues 
communication to Dublin on the one side, and to Limerick on the 
The number of vessels regi: as belonging to the port on 
ber 31st 1853 was 18, namely—2 of 69 tons aggregate burden, 
16 of 5756 tons. During 1853 there entered the port 236 vessels 
25,536 tons, and cleared 100 vessels of 14,880 tons. The principal 
are grain, flour, wool, butter, fowls, and bacon. A salmon 
Ecbeigvabors and below the town, employs 300 nets and 1200 men, 
There are tanyards, breweries, and a distillery. Quarter-seasions and 


ee are held. Fairs are held monthly, and markets on 
y and Saturday in each week. 


NEW SOUTH SHETLAND is a group of islands situated about 
600 miles S.S.E. from Cape Horn, between 61° and 63° 30’ 8S. lat., 
53° and 63° W. long. They extend from east-north-east to south- 
south-west over a space of nearly 300 miles, and consist of 12 islands 
of moderate extent, and a great number of rocks and cliffs. They 
were discovered in 1819 by Captain Smith, and have frequently been 
visited since that time for the purpose of taking fur-seals and sea- 
elephants, with which the shores abound. The largest of the islands 
from east to west are Clarence, Elephant, King George, Strachan, 
Mitchell, Sartorius, Livingston, Low, and Smith. The interior of 
these islands consists of high hills or mountains. A mountain on 
Smith's Island attains the height of 6600 feet above the sea. They 
are almost entirely covered with snow all the year round, and only 
after Midsummer (in January) a few tracts, which are free from snow, 
are with lichens and mosses, in some places intercepted 
with a sort of straggling grass. The only inhabitants of these cold 
regions are numerous sea-fowls, as the albatross, penguin, &c., and 
the animals above mentioned.. The surrounding sea abounds in 
whales and fish. Most, if not all of these islands, are of volcanic 
origin. Port Foster, an excellent harbour in Deception Island, has 
doubtless been a crater. South of these islands is a wide strait, 
called Bransfield Strait: the coasts which constitute the southern 
shores of this strait appear to form an extensive country, of which 
oe have been named Trinity Land, Graham’s Land, &c. (Sours 

OLAR (Weddel, Voyage ; Foster, Voyage). 

. NEW SOUTH WALES, [Waxzs, New Sours.) 
NEW TITSCHEIN. [Moravia.] 
NEW YORK, the most populous and wealthy, and one of the 
of the United States of North America, is situated between 
40° 45’ and 45° N. lat., 71° 56’ and 79° 55’ W: long. It is bounded 
E. 7 the states of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Vermont; 
N., N.W., and W. by the Canadas, from which it is separated by 
the parallel of 45° N. lat, known as the Canada line, the river 
St. Lawrence, Lake Ontario, Ni River, and Lake Erie; 8, by the 
states of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and the Atlantic Ocean. The 
area is about 46,000 square miles, or about 12,000 square miles less 
than that of England and Wales. The population in 1850 was 3,097,394 
(of whom 49,069 were free coloured persons), or 67°33 to the square 
mile. The inhabitants being all free the federal representative popu- 
lation is the same as the entire population in 1850; this, according to 
the present ratio of representation, entitles the state to send 33 repre- 
sentatives to Congreas—being 8 more than any other state. To the 
Senate, like each of the other states, New York sends two repre- 
sentatives. 
. Surface and Soil.—The state presents a great variety of surface, 
owing to its including portions of three distinct mountain ridges, all 


eve 


eye 


of which however are portions of the great Alleghany or Appalachian 
system. These three mountain ridges are separated by wide valleys, 
mostly of a peculiar description, and from the lakes Erie and Ontario 
by a plain of considerable extent. Before they divide, near the 
southern border of the state, in 41° N. lat., these mountains are above 
200 miles in width. The western ridges grow lower and less distinct 
as they approach 42° N. lat., and north of that parallel they are lost 
in an elevated plain or table-land, which has a hilly surface. The 
eastern ridges continue as distinct mountain masses eastward to 
74° 40’, about 30 miles from the banks of the river Hudson, where 
they unite with the northern extension of the Kittatinny Mountains 
of New Jersey; they are here known as the Catskill Mountains, or 
Kaatsberg. This continues northward to 43° N. lat., where one 
branch turns westward nearly 50 miles, and terminates at the eastern 
extremity of the table-land on which the western ranges of the Alle- 
ghanies are lost.. The other appears to be prolonged northward, though 
much broken, to the Adirondack Mountains, which inclose Lake George 
and extend along the western shores of Lake Champlain. West of 
them is an elevated table-land, which on the south terminates in the 
valley of the Mohawk River. The most eastern of the mountain 
chains of the Alleghanies, known in New Jersey under the name of 
the Blue Ridge, is divided from the range first noticed by the valley 
in which the Pawling and Wallkill rivers flow south-west and north- 
east. It forms on the west of the Hudson River the Mattewan 
Mountains or Highlands, and east of the Hudson the Fishkill Hills, 
which constitute the south-western extremity of the extensive moun- 
tain region which occupies a considerable portion of New England, 
and extends through Lower Canada to the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
River. The Fishkill Hills run from the banks of the Hudson north- 
east and north through New York until they arrive at its eastern 
boundary-line, where the states of Connecticut and Massachusetts meet, 
and where they take the name of the Taghkanic or Taconic range, 
From this point, continuing to the east of north, they constitute the 
boundary between Massachusetts and New York, until, by declining 
more to the east, they enter Massachusetts and proceed into Vermont, 
where they are called the Green Mountains. Between them and the 
ranges previously noticed extends the valley of the middle Hudson. 

New York contains several regions, different in configuration of 
surface and in fertility, and to a considerable degree also in climate. 
The region of the Susquehanna and Delaware rivers comprises the 
country which is surrounded on the east and north by the Catskill 
range, and is drained by the upper branches of the Delaware and 
those of the eastern branch of the Susquehanna; it extends westward 
to about 76° W. long. The mountain range which surrounds it rises 
in its highest to above 3000 feet, the loftiest summits being 
Round Top (8804 feet), High Peak (3718 feet), and Pine Orchard 
(3027 feet). The valleys which descend from this range, chiefly in a 
south-western direction, contain rather wide and extensive bottoms of 
great fertility, which in their natural state are overgrown with forests 
of sugar-maple, black walnut, elm, beech, and other trees, indicating 
a strong soil. The declivities of the mountains are rather steep, and 
their soil of inferior quality; they are mostly overgrown with pine, 
among which oak, chestnut, and hemlock are intermixed, en 
cultivated the valleys yield rich crops. 

West of this region, along the boundary-line of Pennsylvania, lies 
the elevated table-land on which the western ridges of the Alleghanies 
terminate, and the western branch of the Susquehanna, the Alleghany 
River, an affluent of the Ohio, and the Genessee River originate. It is 
from 20 to 30 miles wide, has a very broken and hilly surface; is 
almost entirely covered with wood, mostly pine, and is but thinly 
settled. Some sheltered tracts between the hills exhibit a considerable 
degree of fertility. 

From this table-land the country hasa general but interrupted slope 
towards Lake Ontario, rising however again somewhat as it reaches the 
shores of the lake. The depression between the table-land and this 
rise, extending in the form of a trough east and west, is called the 
Lake Country. It ‘contains numerous lakes, of which the most con- 
siderable are Canandaigua (685 feet above the level of the sea), Crooked 
Lake (700 feet), Seneca (440 feet), aud Cayuga (400 feet). The surface 
of this depression is generally level or undulating, but the lakes lie in 
deep and wide chasms, and the beds of the rivers are likewise much 
depressed. In its natural state this country is covered with high 
forest-trees, and when cultivated yields most abundant crops, being 
indeed the most fertile portion of the state. The central portion of 
the Grand Canal through the depression, but the western part 
passes over the higher grounds which separate it from Lake Ontario. 

The surface of the higher ground, which occurs north of this region, 
is uneven and broken, and the soil partly stoney and gravelly, and in 
general of indifferent quality, From this higher ground the country 
descends uniformly and gradually to Lake Ontario, except that, between 
Niagara and Genessee rivers, a distance of 80 miles, it is traversed in 
its whole length by an elevated tract of sand and gravel, known as the 
Ridge Road, or Alluvial Way, the former shore of the lake, but now 
raised 150 feet above it, 

The northern region comprehends the country lying north of Lake 
Oneida and of the valley in which the Mohawk River flows, as far east ” 
as the mouth of the t Canada Creek. It is separated from Lake 
Champlain by the deep depression in which that lake lies, It 
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comprehends the Adirondack Mountains as well as an elevated and 
extensive table-land lying to the west of them, and includes about one- 
third of the surface of the state; a great portion of it is however unin- 
habited. The mountains occupy the eastern part of the region. The 
most elevated summit of the chain, called Mount Marcy, attains an 
elevation of 5467 feet. Mount MacIntyre, west-north-west of it, is 
5188 feet high, Mount MacMartin 5022 feet, and several other peaks 
rise to between 4000 and 5000 feet. The snow does not disappear 
from the summit of Mount Marcy till after the middle of July. The 
valleys embosomed between these higher ranges are from 2000 to 3800 
feet above the sea-level, and are of course uninhabitable, They are 


however covered with pine, spruce, and birch trees. Towards the, 


summit of the mountains these trees become dwarfish, and are inter- 
woven with each other by their numerous horizontal branches. On 
the highest summits however the trees disappear entirely, and are 
replaced by mosses, lichens, and small alpine plants. Much of the 
scenery of this mountain district is of a very grand character. The 
climate of this elevated region is so cold that ice is formed during the 
night in the beginning of August. Towards the south the valleys are 
much lower, and a few settlements have been made, 

West of thie mountain region lies a table-land of an uneven surface ; 
a portion of it is covered with swamps, and a still greater part inter- 
seoted with lakes. Numerous rivers originate on it, and descend by 
a succession of rapids and cataracts to the lower country. In the 
western declivity of this elevated region the settlements commence, 
about 20 or 30 miles from the shores of Lake Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence River. In the more sheltered valley of Black River they 
extend to a greater distance, but they are confined to the banks of the 
rivers, the remainder of the region being entirely covered with woods. 
The climate of these declivities is very severe, as they are exposed to 
the prevailing cold winds which blow from the north-west. 

Lake Champlain lies along the eastern base of the Adirondack 
Mountains; aud on the east of the lake, but at a much greater dis- 
tance from it, are the Green Mountains of Vermont. The higher parts 
of both ranges are from 25 to 30 miles apart, The valleys and flats 
between the bills and on the borders of the lake are not distinguished 
by fertility, but give good crops when cultivated with care. From the 
southern extremity of Lake Champlain a glen extends between the hills 
which cover the country to the Hudson River below Glens Falls. The 
highest level of this Glen is only 140 feet above the tide-water in the 
Hudson River, and 50 feet above the level of Lake Champlain. 
Through this glen the Champlain Canal has been made, which unites 
the river to the lake. As the outlet of the lake, the river Chambly, 
falls into the St. Lawrence River, a water communication is thus 
opened between the St. Lawrence and the Hudson. 

The vale of the Middle Hudson begins near 43° 20’ N. lat., where 
the river, after iseuing from the Adirondack Mountains, forms Glens 
Falls, and ns its southern course. It extends, with a width of 
from 60 to 80 miles, between the Taghkanic range on the east and 
the Catskill range on the west to where the river pierces through the 
Highlands near Fishkill. The slope on the east of the river is rapid 
but regular, The surface uently rises into hills, but they do not 
attain a great elevation, and their declivities generally admit cultiva- 
tion. The soil possesses a considerable degree of fertility, and to this 
circumstance, united to the advantages offered by a river navigable for 
large vessels, must be ascribed the fact that this portion of New 
York is one of the most populous and best cultivated. That portion 
of the vale which lies west of the river presents a greater variety in 
surface and fertility. It is traversed by the Catskill range ; among 
the loftiest summits of which are the Round Top and other lofty 
motintains already noticed. On the western, a8 on the eastern side of 
the Hudson, only a few alluvial tracts occur on the banks of the river, 
and they are of very small extent. The country generally rises from 
the west banks with a rather rapid ascent to 200 feet and more, and 
then extends in broken and hilly surface to the base of the moun- 
tains, though flat tracts occur in some places. The soil is in man 
Se atoney, but it generally a considerable degree of forts 

ity, though it is somewhat inferior to that on the east side of the 
river. At the moet south-western extremity of this region, in the 
valley of the Wallkill, is a level marshy tract of exuberant fertility, 
called the Drowned Lands. Its southern extremity lies within New 
Jersey, but the greater portion is in Orange county, New York. It is 
from 35 to 40 miles in length and from 5 to 7 miles wide, and some 
atmall Jakes are acattered over it. In spring it is subject to inundation. 

The vale of the Lower Hudson extends from the Highlands at 
Newburg and Fishkill to the mouth of the river, a distance of 
about 60 miles. The Highlands rise to a considerable elevation, 
Beacon Hill attaining 1471 feet, and New Beacon, or Grand Sachen, 
1685 feet above the sea-level. The Highlands, or Mattewan Mountains, 
west of the river, though high, do not attain so great an elevation, 
Both ridges terminate on the banks of the river in high and precipit- 
ous rocks, which extend on each side for about 20 miles. he 
prevailing character of the surface and soil of this region is rocky, 
especially on the west of the river. The higher lands recede to a 
distance from the river, and slope to the bauks with a rather gentle 
declivity ; but from Hg oo to a distance of about 8 miles from the 
city of New York, the Palisadoes, as they are called, extend alon 
the river : they consist of enormous masses of rocks, from 20 to 600 


ile 


feet in height. In some places rise almost cularly 
the shore, forming for many pa a solid vail of ros 
only by an occasional fishing-hut on the beach at their base, 
times by an interval of a few acres of arable land, affording an 
fn 0 ee ee ee to their 
tract south of the Highlands ——s m4 
portion of it is cultivable. The country 
with a bold and broken shore, but it is lower and less 
the country farther back is varied by ascents and descents. It contains 
a much larger portion of culti land, but the soil is rocky and of 
erent : 
Long Island is 113 miles long from west to east, and on an 
about 12 miles wide, though in some places it is 20 miles across, Ke 
the eastern extremity a shallow inlet, called Peconic Bay and Gardner's 
Bay, it into two peninsulas, of tuk Point Andee of low 
of. 
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farthest east, and terminates with Montauk Point. <A ridge 

hills extends along the northern shores of the island, and from 
base to the southern shores there is an alluvial margin from 1 
or 6 miles wide. Along the southern shores, and from 1 to 2 miles 
from it, extend long, narrow, low, and sandy islands, 
mediate space between these islands and the s' is 


from 20 to 30 
portion of 


the southern shores is generally sterile, and in some parts not w 


—_ miles. 
There are a few serviceable harbours along the shores of the island, 
but they are not much used by shipping. Fe 

Staten Island is separated from Long Island by the strait called the 
Narrows, which forms the entrance into New York , 
Island is about 14 miles long and from 2 to 8 miles with an 
area of 77 square miles. Ft 
ee Island erm or tg strait wer divides Long Island 

e continent, is about 100 miles long, with a varying width, increasing 
from abott 8 miles at each end to about 20 miles in the middle. At 
its western extremity it contracts to between half a mile and 2 miles 
for a distance of 8 miles, until it joins East River. In this 
western portion of the strait the channel is rocky and much inter+ 
rupted by small islands and proj points. Where most obstructed 
by projecting rocks it is known as Hell-Gate, a corruption of Horll 
Gatt, the Dutch for whirlpool; but in 1852 large of the 
rocks were removed by blasting, and the strait is now navigable by 


the largest vessels. Long Island Sound receives all the a 
from Connecticut. The coasting vessels and steamers Benes : 
New York and the New England ports generally the Sound 
route. t 
The chief harbour of the state is that of New York, the chief com- 
mercial depdt of the state, and the finest harbour on the Atlantic 
sea-board : it is noticed more fully under New York City. - 
A aphy and Communications.—On the elevated table-land 
which extends along the northern boun vania all the 
large rivers rise which fall into the Atlantic west of the mouth of the 
Hudson and east of the innermost recess of Chesapeake Bay. 
region contains the sources of the DeLawarn, the Susquehanna 
PennsyivanraA}, and the Attremany. On the same tabledand 
ween the upper branches of the Alleghany and and 
within the limits of Pennsylvania, rises the Genessee, w! 
general northern direction about 145 miles; of which about 125 
belong to New York. In its middle course, which lies in 
Country, it traverses a deep and wide valley of great fi 


fertility, 
forms at Rochester, 5 miles from its mouth, a cataract 95 feet — 
But above this impediment the river is navigable about 20 miles t 
boats. The Genessee Valley Canal follows the course of the river, as 
does also a railway. vite 
Not far from the eastern banks of the Genessee River commences 
that remarkable series of lakes, which extends nearly 100 é 
farther eastward, and is from 20 to 30 miles distant fror ¢ 
Ontario. Lines drawn from the most northern extremity o! 
lakes in the direction of their length to Lake Ontario, cut 
of that lake at right angles. The most considerable of 
from west to east are Lake Canandaigua, which is 14 miles lot 
about 1 mile wide; Crooked Lake, 22 miles long, and about 
and a half wide; Seneca rey Po ee ype nh rey 
and of great depth; Cayuga Lake, 40 es long, and 
34 miles wide; Skaneateles Lake, 15 miles long, and 
wide; and Oneida Lake, the most eastern, 22 miles 
4 to 6 miles wide. Onondaga Lake, which lies between ; 
and Oneida lakes, is 8 miles long, and 2 to-4 miles wide, and i 
able for the copious and strong salt ry which occur at a 
of a mile from its eastern banks, 1 these lakes, except | 
western, that of Canandaigua, discharge their waters by one 
Seneca. This river issues from the northern extremity of 
Seneca, which receives the waters of Crooked Lake je 4 a 
channel, and winds with numerous bends through the t 
running in a general north-eastern direction, Each lake ate 
ite waters by a separate channel into its bed. ane b 
western extremity of Oneida Lake it is met by the issuing 
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from that lake, and after their union the river is called the Oswego 
River. The united river flows for about 24 miles in a north-western 
direction to its outfall in Lake Ontario. Its navigation has been 
improved by locks and cuts, and its banks are lined with manu- 
facturing establishments, to which its waters supply mill-power. 

Black River rises on the western declivities of the Adirondack 
Mountains, and descends from the table-land of the northern region 
first by a south-western and afterwards by a north-western course. 
About 86 miles from its mouth it turns west, and discharges: its 
waters into Black River Bay at the foot of Lake Ontario. This river 
runs about 110 miles, but in many parts of its course it consists of a 
series of cataracts and rapids. From the falls at Leyden the Black 
River Canal extends to Lake Erie. Between Leyden and Carthage it 
is navigable by boats. i ‘ 

The tableland west of the Adirondack Mountains contains many 
lakes, and some of considerable extent. The most eastern ridges of 
these mountains contain Lake George, or Lake Horicon, which extends 
from south-south-west to north-north-east 36 miles, with a width of 
from 2 to 6 miles. It is inclosed on all sides by high rocks, and con- 
tains many small rocky islands. It is 243 feet above the Hudson 
River: it discharges its water by a channel into Lake Champlain at 
Viconderoga. Along its banks are several ruined forts. The beauty 
of its ecenery makes it a favourite resort of tourists. Lake Champlain 
extends northward into Lower Canada, [CHamrratn.} 

The river of New York, and one of the most important 
rivers of the United States, is the Hudson. It is formed by two 
branches which rise in the mountains west of lakes Champlain and 
George, and unite about 40 miles from their respective sources near 
43° 80’ N. lat. As both branches descend from a very elevated region, 
their current is very rapid, and frequently interrupted by rapids and 


like a lake, as above Newburg, and still more above Tappan. 
‘Mhout 30 miles from its mouth, which is between Sandy Hook in New 


and is the strait already noticed called Hell-Gate. At the 
of New York the East River again unites with the West River, or 
Hudson, and the ious bay of New York is formed. But 
ga the river enters the sea, it sends off another arm to the west- 
ward, which surrounds Staten Island, under the names of Newark 
, the Kills, and Amboy Bay. The Hudson is navigable for large 
to Hudson, 118 miles from its mouth, and for sloops and large 
steamers to Albany, 145 miles from its mouth; smaller steambouts 
ascend to Troy, 6 miles farther. It may be ascended by boats to 
Glens Falls, but this navigation is now superseded by the Champlain 
Canal, which extends along its right bank. The Hudson railway runs 
for the most part along the left bank of the river, but in many places 
crosses it on embankments. By the Erie Canal it is conn with 
the great western lakes; and by the Delaware Canal with the Delaware 
River. The whole course of the river exceeds 300 miles, After 
from the mountain region the Hudson is not joined by any 
considerable tributary, except the Mohawk River, which rises on the 
table-land west of the Essex range, near 75° 30’ W. long., and runs 
southward. One of its upper branches, Utica Creek, forms 14 miles 
north of Utica, the Trenton Falls, by which [the river descends 387 
feet ina of less than 5 miles. Below the village of Herkimer the 
Mohawk forms the Little Falls, by which the river descends more 
than 30 feet in the distance of a mile, About two miles above its 
mouth are the Cohoes Falls, 62 feet in perpendicular height. The tide 
ascends to the last-named falls, At Waterford the Mohawk joins the 
aw after a course of about 120 miles. It is little used for naviga- 
tion, the Erie Canal passing along its right bank. 

The St. Lawrence and the Niagara rivers and lakes Ontario and 
Erie, which belong partly to this state and ly to Canada, are 
described generally under Caxapa. The St. Lawrence is navigable 
for sloops to Odensburg, 60 miles from Lake Ontario, below which 
its course is co much interrupted by rapids as to render navigation 
difficult and dangerous. Of e Erie only about 60 miles of coast 

to New York, but the commerce of this district is immense, 

and steadily increasing. Its harbours are Buffalo and Dunkirk, and 
the canals and railways which converge upon the lake afford the 
test facilities for the extension of commerce. Of Lake Ontario 

he whole southern const belongs to New York, it has several good 
harbours, the most noted being Sackets’s Harbour near the east end 
of the lake. It is connected with Lake Erie by the Welland Canal. 


“The trade between the United States and Canada is chiefly carried on 


Lake Ontario: it is of great and constantly growing extent. 
“New York has a more extensive and grander system of canals than 


any otherstate, They extend from the Hudson to Lake Erie (by the 
Erie Canal, 364 miles long), with branches in all directions; from the 
Hudson to the Delaware (83 miles long); from Lake Champlain to 
Lake Ontario (64 miles) noticed under CHampLarn Laxs, and towards 
all the other commercial centres : there are in all about 950 miles of 
canal belonging to this state. 

The railways are still more extensive andimportant. On the Ist of 
January 1855, New York state possessed 32 lines of railway, of the 
aggregate length of 2625 miles; and 801 miles more were in course 
of construction. The total cost of these railways had been 111,882,500 
dollars, or nearly twice as much as the railways of any other state of 
the Union. These railways traverse the state in the direction of every 
leading route of traffic. Plank roads, which are here greatly valued, 
are likewise laid down to almost every trading centre; and the 
ordinary carriage roads are ample in number and everywhere well 
kept. 

Geology, Mineralogy, 4&c.—The rocks of New York are almost en- 
tirely igneous and palwozoic. Eruptive and Metamorphic rocks occur 
in two great groups, and occupy together nearly one-third of the state. 
The larger group is nearly circular in form, and comprises the 
Adirondack Mountain district, in the northern part of the state, The 
second group occupies a smaller district in the south-eastern part of 
the state, including Putnam and Westchester counties, the larger part 
of New York, &e. The rocks include granite, serpentine, primary 
limestones, greenstone, trap, porphyry, sienite, gneiss, hornblende, 
mica-schist, talcose slate, steatite, &c. Silurian rocks also prevail over 
awide area. Lower Silurian strata occur in the northern end of the 
state, from the head of Lake Champlain to the St. Lawrence, and 
form throughout the banks of this river. The head of Lake Ontario is 
also surrounded by Lower Silurian strata, which thence cross the 
state to the Hudson, with a mean breadth of about 20 miles. The 
banks of the Hudson, down to the Highlands, likewise belong to this 
formation. The strata consist in the ascending series of a hard brown 
sandstone, gray limestones, light green shales, a sandstone of very 
beautiful appearance and great durability, known as Potsdam Sand- 
stone; then a calciferous sand rock; then hard and very fossiliferous 
limestones, but varying considerably in character in different localities, 
and thence known as Bird’s-Eye, Chazy, Trenton, and other limestones, 
and surmounting all are various shales and roofing slates, known as 
Lorraine Shale, Utica Slate, &. Upper Silurian strata occupy the 
entire southern side of Lake Erie, and thence follow on the south 
and west, in a narrow band, the course of the Lower Silurian rocks 
through the state. These rocks consist of gray-sandstones and con- 
glomerates, above which are various sandstones and limestones, known 
as the soft green and variegated Medina sandstone, Oneida group, 
Water-lime group, pentamerus, encrinal, green-shaly, and Oriskany 
limestones, with saliferous and gypseous rocks, known as the Onondaga 
salt group. The Devonian formation comprises the basin of Lake 
Erie, and so much of the state as lies between the Silurian rocks and 
Pennsylvania. It is composed of numerous and very deep strata, the 
whole formation here attaining, it is said, a depth of 14,000 feet. Very 
fossiliferous sandstones, known as the Oriskany sandstoue, Sehoharie 
grit, &c., form the lowest beds ; then occur various limestones, known 
as the Helderberg, &c., with a great extent of marl and black schistose 
‘clay ; the whole being crowned by a very deep red-sandstone, corres- 
ponding to the Old Red-Sandstone of Great Britain; this is the 
prevalent rock of the Catskill Mountains, or Kaiitsberg, and hence has 
been denominated by the state geologists’ Kaiiteberg sandstone. The 
Carboniferous basin of Pennsylvania does not appear to extend into 
New York; nor are there any of what are called Secondary strata. 
Long Island consists wholly of Tertiary and recent deposits; and 
raised beaches and recent deposits occur along the shores of the lakes 
and larger rivers. The most important of the raised beaches is a 
lofty bank of sand and gravel, known as the Ridge Road, which extends 
along the whole southern coast of Lake Ontario, at a distance of from 
6 to 8 miles from it. It is from 100 to 150 feet high, and forms a 
natural highway. At one period it evidently formed the bank of 
the lake. 

New York is rich in minerals, Iron abounds in various parts. In 
the primary rocks of the Adirondack Mountains it occurs in enormous 
quantities as a magnetic oxide. Asa specular oxide it oceurs largely 
in the north-western part of the state. As hematitic ore it is very 
widely spread through the middle and southern districts. Among the 
recent strata it occurs in considerable quantities in the form of argil- 
laceous or bog ore. Graphite is found in the primary rocks both in 
the north and south, Lead occurs in enormous quantities in St. Law- 
rence county, in the north-west of the state; and is also found, though 
not so abundantly, in other parts. Copper, zine, arsenic, barytes, and 
strontium are likewise obtained, though not largely. Alum is found 
in several places, Gypsum is obtained in the Onondaga group of 
Upper Silurian strata noticed above. Soapstone, talc, carbonate, 
hydrate, and sulphate of magnesia, asbestos, &c., with garnet, beryl, 
chrysoberyl, tourmaline, and various other minerals are found through- 
out the state. As will have been noticed in our sketch of the geology 
of the state, the most prevalent rocks are limestones and sandstones ; 
and these, with the rocks, furnish a remarkably varied and 
almost inexhaustible supply of excellent building stone. Coal, as 
already mentioned, does not occur, except indeed some layers of 
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authracite a few inches thick which are of no ical value, New 
York is dependent mainly upon Pennsylvania for its coal. Chalybeate 

occur at Saratoga; sulphur springs at Avon, Chittenango, and 
Rochester; and brine springs in several parts of the north-west. Oil 
springs occur in Cattaraugus and Alleghany counties; nitrogen springs 
at New Lebanon and Hoosic; and the village of Fredonia and the 
lighthouse of Barcelona, on the border of Lake Erie, are lighted by 
‘natural gas’ from springs of carburetted hydrogen; similar springs 
occur in several other places, 

Climate—The mean annual temperature of the city of New York 
is between 52° and 53°, which is only 2 or 3 degrees higher than that 
of London, though it is more than 10 degrees nearer to the equator, 
But this city has a milder climate than any other part of the state, 
except Long Island. The mean average temperature of the whole 
state is 46° 49‘ Fabr. The vale of the Hudson River is much colder 
than any-part of Great Britain. In December the cold increases 
gradually, and the winter lasts to the end of March. In January and 
February the thermometer sometimes sinks to 2° Fahr. Snow lies on 
the ground several feet deep, and the river is passed on the ice. The 
spring months are raw, chilly, and damp. In summer the thermo- 
meter ranges, in general, between 60° and 80°; it sometimes rises to 
85°, and for a few days to 90°, but rarely higher. Night frosts begi 
to occur in October, and towards the end of November snow falls ; 
but the temperature is subject to t and sudden variations, amount- 
ing to 20° and even 30° Fahr. in the same day. In the vicinity of the 
mouth of the Mohawk River the cold is much more severe, which is 
ascribed to the prevalence of the north-western winds, which blow 
with considerable force through the valley of the Mohawk. The Lake 
Country enjoys a milder climate, its temperature being generally at 
least 3 di higher than that of the valley of the Mohawk; 
but it is subject to dense fogs, and is considered the most unhealthy 
portion of the state, The northern region has very severe winters, so 
that during six months the country is covered with snow and the 
rivers are frozen. In the high valleys of the Adirondack Mountains it 
freezes even in August. The average annual quantity of rain for the 
whole state is about 49 inches, 

Productions.—The cultivated cerealia are maize, wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, and buckwheat. About one-third of all the buckwheat, two- 
thirds of the barley, one-fourth of the rye, one-sixth of the oats, and 
one-eighth of the wheat grown in the United States are raised in New 
York. Artificial grasses are largely cultivated in some parts. Potatoes 
and turnips are generally cultivated. Immense quantities of melons 
are raised. Peas and beans succeed very well. Apples, peaches, and 
cherries are plentiful, but pears and plums are not so abundant. 
Currants and strawberries are cultivated near New York. In some 
parts flax and hemp are grown, but their culture is decreasing. Only 
a small quantity of tobacco is grown. 

Forests of vast extent still occupy the uncultivated regions of the 
north and west. They consist chiefly of pines, of which the most 
numerous are pitch pine, white pine, hemlock, spruce, black spruce, 
white spruce, balsam fir, and tamarack, together with the red and 
white cedar, yew, and arbor vite ; white, black, scarlet, and numerous 
other oaks, yielding valuable timber; beeches, &c, Over the interior 
oe the a the most abundant trees are the valuable sugar maple, 

m which sugar is made in immense quantities, cane sugar being 
now seldom used by the farmers of the iste chestnut, hickory, 
ash, elm, walnut, &c. Medicinal plants abound. 

All the domestic animals of Europe are reared; but less attention 
appears to be given to them than formerly. A great deal of wool is 
sent to market, and the dairy products are very valuable. Wild 
animals are still numerous. The panther is now rare, except in the 
Adirondack Mountains, which also contain the moose-deer. Deer are 
still frequent in the western and northern regions, Other wild 
animals are, black and gray wolves, black bears, gray and red foxes, 
woolverines, wild cata, racoons, skunks, opossums, weasels, pine 
martins, minka, beavers, otters, squirrels, musk-rats, marmote, rabbits, 
and bares. The wild turkey has become rare, even in the western 
districts, but prairie hens, partridges, grouse, with swans, wild geese, 
canvass-back and other ducks, and pigeons are abundant, The turkey 
buzzard, golden and bald eagle, various hawks, and other birds of prey 
are numerous. The sea and the lakes abound in fish. Turtle are 
taken on the coast. 

Manufactures, Commerce, dc.—New York at the Census of 1850 was 
the first state in regard to both its manufacturing and agricultural 
population, baving $12,697 persons returned as employed in commerce, 
trade, manufactures, mechanic arts, and mining, while Pennsylvania 
the next in rank had only 266,927 persons so employed. The persons 
employed in agriculture were still more numerous; being 313,980, or 
43,615 more than Ohio, the next in numerical rank as to agriculture. 
The most numerous and important manufacturing establishments are 
cotton and woollen factories ; iron-worka ; steam-engine and machine- 
shops; manufactories of fire-arms; distilleries and breweries; tanneries; 
sugar refineries ; glass-houses and potteries; soap- and tallow-works; 

and waggon-factories ; saw- and grist-mills ; and manufactories 
of all the usual articles of domestic consumption and luxury. 

The commerce of New York far exceeds that of any other state in 
the Union, In the year ending June 30, 1852, the exports amounted 
to 87,484,456 dollars, of which 74,042,581 dollars were of domestic 


produce, The imports during le 
dollars, or nearly 100,000,000 dollars above those of any other « 

Of these, imports valued at 101,746,789 dollars, were carried in Ameri- 
can, and 80,582,517 dollars in foreign vessels, The number of entrances 
of ships in the state in 1850 was 7969, of which 3165, of the aggregate 
burden of 1,145,835 tons, entered at Atlantic a (almost at 
that of New York), and 4804 vessels of 1,131,885 tons at 
Lake ports, The clearances during the same numbered 73038, 
namely, at Atlantic ports 2612 vessels of 983,289 tons burden, and at 
Lake ports 4691 vessels of 1,165,807 tons burden. The shipping 
belonging to the state exceeds 1,000,000 tons. The inland and coast- 
ing trade is far greater than even the foreign commerce. Asa 
building state New York exceeds every other e Maine. — 
number of vessels built in the state in 1851-2 was179, of the e 
burden of 72,072 tons; of these 26 were ships, 56 schooners, and 
45 steam-vessels, I 


ate 
Divisions, Towns, &-c.—New York is divided into 59 45 
ia the politica 


bridge 700 feet long. The city is regularly laid out with streets 100 
feet wide, and contains a court-house, several churches (some of con- 
siderable architectural pretensions), schools, a large railway terminus 
several hotels, commission houses, and warehouses of large size; ps 
mummers extensive manufactories. The city is defended by a strong 
‘ort. ‘ $4 
Rochester, on both sides of the Genessee River, 7 miles above its 
outfall in Lake Ontario, and 252 miles, by railway, W. from Al 
poral 36,403 (20,191 in 1840), The city contains a large ai 
andsome court-house, a post-office and public-hall or ‘arcade,’ built 
of marble, 30 churches, Rochester university, a Baptist 
college, an atheneum, numerous schools, an orphan asyl 
benevolent institutions, and several spacious hotels 
establishments. The rapid rise of Rochester is mainly due to the 
immense supply of water-power here afforded by the falls of - 
Genessee, which within the city limits has a descent of 268 feet 
three successive perpendicular falls, and 105 feet by two rapids, This — 
vast power has been rendered available to the fullest extent for 
manufacturing + ama The chief establishments are the 
at which three million bushels of flour are ground annually ; there are 
also extensive iron-foundries, machine-shops, cotton- and m- 
factories, and large manufactories of cabinet-ware, &c. Rochesterhas — 
ample canal and railway accommodation, and the river is navigable 
Lake Ontario, ‘es 
Schenectady, on the right bank of the Mohawk, and on the line o} 
the Erie Canal, 17 miles N.W. from Albany, population 8921, is one 
of the oldest cities in the state; contains a city-hall, court-house, 
lyceum, several churches, a college, and other public buildings; and 
has some manufactures, especially of flour, paper, cotton iron, 
and brooms. 
Syracuse, on the Onondaga Creek, a short distance above its entrance 
into Onondaga Lake, 148 miles by railway W.N,W. from Albany: 
population, 22,271 (6500 in 1840). The city contains some e and 
andsome churches and public buildings; its hotels, Syracuse J 
become a great centre of railway traffic, are celebrated for their size 
and style. The chief manufactures are of salt, of which 
quantities are prepared from springs in the immediate vicinity ; 
iron-castings, and machinery. The Erie and Oswego F 
several lines of railway pass through or terminate in the city, = 
Troy, on the left bank of the Hudson, 6 miles N.E, by N. yom 
Albany, population 28,785, is one of the chief business places of th 
state. The city is finely situated, well built, and has a more than 
usually pleasing appearance. Its chief public buildings are the court- 
house, a epacious marble edifice of the Doric order, several churches 
and educational institutions, a museum of natural history, &, The 
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principal manufactures are of various branches of the iron trade, 

i , hardware, and cutlery; but there are also extensive cotton 

and woollen factories, railway-car. works, paper-mills, tanneries, flour- 

mills, lumber-yards, &c. The shipping trade with New York is very 

Numerous railways, as well as the Erie and Champlain canals, 
connect Troy with all parts of the state and with Canada, 

Utica, on the right bank of the Mohawk River and on the Erie 
Canal, 95 miles by railway W.N.W. from Albany: population, 17,565. 
The city stands on rising ground; is regularly laid out with streets 
100 feet wide; contains 20 churches, several schools, two — 
asylums, the state lunatic asylum, a very large and handsome building 
with extensive grounds, and other public buildings; and has large 
manufactories of iron, machinery, carriages, leather, flour, &c. 

Williamsburg, on the east of East River, Long Island Sound, 
nearly opposite to New York city, with which it is connected by a 
steam ferry, and of which it is in fact a suburb: population 30,780. 
The city, which was incorporated in 1852, stands on an elevated site, 
is regularly laid out, contains many fine buildings, including 30 
eburches, and numerous extensive manufacturing and business estab- 
lishments, and resembles in character and general arrangements the 
parent city, with the fortunes of which it is closely united. 

Auburn, at the outlet of Owasco Lake, 175 miles W. from Albany, 
population 9548, is a busy manufacturing village, and contains the 
state prison, a Presbyterian college, &e. Canandaigua, on the west 
side of i Lake, 200 miles W. from Albany, population 
ye is a place of considerable business, and a station of three lines 


160 miles W.N.W. from Albany, population about 4500, is celebrated 
for the beauty of its site, and as the seat of Geneva College and 
Medical School. It contains several residences of a superior class, and 
carries on some manufactures. Ithaca, on both sides of Cayuga inlet, 
about a mile above its entrance into Cayuga Lake: population, 6909. 
Canal boats ascend to the town, whiclt unusual water-power, 
which has been rendered largely available in working cotton, woollen, 
flour, paper, and plaster mills; there are also iron-works, machine- 
shops, &c, The village is regularly laid out, contains some good 
ildings, and has ample railway accommodation. Lansingburg, on 
the left bank of the Hudson, at the head of sloop navigation, 10 miles 
N.N.E. from apn i population about 4500, is a busy and flourishing 
uring and trading town, and contains several churches, 
schools, and public buildings. It is connected with Waterford, on the 
opposite bank, by a bridge, and with most of the leading towns in the 
state by railways. Lockport, on the Erie Canal, and on the Canandaigua 
and Niagara railway, 250 miles W. by N. from Albany, and 23 miles 
from the Falls of Niagara, population 12,323, is one of the most pros- 
and rapidly-increasing villages in the western part of the state. 
t contains a court-house, jail and other county buildings, 18 churches, 
several schools, &c.; and has extensive cotton and woollen factories, 
iron-furnaces, machine-shops, agricultural implement manufactories, 
flour-, saw-, and plaster-mills, &c. Newburg, on the right bank of the 
Hudson, 55 miles S, by W. from Albany: population, 11,415. The 
village is finely situated on elevated ground, and contains the usual 
county buildings, churches, schools, &c,, and a theological seminary. 
It has extensive manufactories of machinery, carriages, chairs, cordage, 
flour; with iron-foundries, tanneries, lumber- and stone-yards, &c. 
A large trade is carried on in forwarding by the river to New York 
vegetables and other agricultural produce received from the interior. 
owes Fails, population about 1000, is so called from the famous 
sof Niagara, pa to which it is situated. It contains flour- and 
eg iron-furnaces, and several large hotels, Plattsburg, at the 
of Cumberland Bay, on the west bank of Lake Champlain, 
150 miles N. from Albany ; population of the township, 5618. The 
village contains some good buildings, has considerable trade and 
manufactures, and possesses good railway accommodation. Pough- 
repels on the left bank of the Hudson, about midway between 
y and New York: population, 13,944. The town is large, 
regularly laid out, and contains many spacious and handsome public 
ings; among them are the court-house, jail; 17 churches, a 
college, and numerous schools; a lyceum; two market-houses, &c. 
The manufacturing establishments are numerous, and some are on a 
very scale: the principal are locomotive- and machine-shops, 
iron- and brass-works, carpet factories, cotton- and silk-mills, oil- and 
candle-works, breweries, tanneries, gunsmiths, &, A large trade is 
carried on with the back country; and the river trade is very great. 
Rome, on the right bank of the Mohawk, 109 miles by railway W.N. .W, 
from Albany, population of township 7918, contains a United States 
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arsenal and workshops, and has some manufactures. Sackett’s Harbour, 
on Black River Bay, at the east end of Lake Ontario, is considered to 
be the best harbour on the south side of the lake; but though a good 
deal of trade is carried on the place has not advanced nearly so fast 
as some others in this part of the state. It contains a United States 
barrack for 2000 men, a ship-yard, and naval stores. The village 
has some manufactures. Sag Harbowr, between Gardiner’s and Great 
Peconic bays, Long Island, population 3650, is extensively engaged in 
the cod and whale fisheries, and the manufacture of salt. There is also 
a very large clock factory. Some ship-building is carried on. Seneca 
Falis, population 3045, isa busy manufacturing village, situated on 
Seneca River and Canal, and on the Rochester and Syracuse railway, 
185 miles W. from Albany. Watertown, at the falls of the Black 
River, 145 miles W.N.W. from Albany, population of township 7201, 
has extensive cotton, woollen, paper, and flour mills, iron-works, &c., 
and is a place of considerable trade. West Troy, on the right bank 
of the Hudson, where the Erie Canal locks into it, 6 miles N. by E. 
from Albany, population 7564, has rapidly risen into importance as a 
trading and manufacturing town. The river and canal trade is very 
large ; and, in addition to its private ship-yards and factories, West 
Troy is the seat of the largest arsenal of construction belonging to the 
United States. A bell-foundry here is the largest in the Union. 
Government, &c.—The original constitution was framed in 1777 ; its 
t amended form was adopted in 1846. By it the right of voting 
is vested in every free white male citizen, 21 years of age, who shall 
have resided in the state for one year; but free coloured men must 
have been resident three years in the state, have possessed a freehold 
to the value of 250 dollars, free of all encumbrances, for one year, and 
have paid taxes thereon, before becoming entitled to vote. The legis- 
lature consists of a Senate of 32 members, elected for two years, and 
an Assembly of 128 members, elected annually. The total absolute 
and contingent debt of the state in 1852 was 24,323,838 dollars, The 
total receipts from all sources in the year ending September 30, 1852, 
was 6,318,947 dollars; and the total expenditure, 6,716,847 dollars, 
The General Fund revenue, ‘on which are charged the ordinary 
expenses of government,’ for the same period, was 1,153,477 dollars 
(including a surplus of 15,753 dollars from the previous year); and 
the expenditure, 1,341,821 dollars, 2 

Great attention is paid to education in the state. Besides the 
primary schools established in every township, and the academies and 
upper schools, there are in the state 20 colleges, including theological, 
medical, and legal schools, with 135 professors and about 1500 
students, 

The original discovery of the Bay of New York is believed to have 
been made by Verrazano, a Florentine in the service of France, in 
1524. But the discovery remained without fruits till 1609, when 
Hudson, an Englishman in the Dutch service, sailed up the river, 
which now bears his name, as far as the site of Albany. The Dutch 
continued for some time to send vessels to trade with the Indian 
possessors of the soil before founding any settlement—the earliest 
having been made in 1614. The number of settlements or trading 
stations rapidly increased, and armed forts were erected ; and in 1621 
the territory was transferred by charter to the Dutch West Indian 
Company. A few years later English traders settled in some places; 
and in 1627 the Plymouth Colony set up a claim to a portion of the 
territory. Disputes and enmity continued for years, the English con- 
tinually increasing in numbers and strength, until in 1645 they wrested 
the colony from the Dutch and changed its name to New York, in 
honour of the Duke of York, afterwards James II., who had obtained 
from Charles II. a grant of the territory as governor. The colony 
was re-conquered by the Dutch in 1673, and its name changed to New 
Orange; but at the conclusion of peace in the following year it was 
ceded by treaty to England, and its former name was restored. In 
the war of independence New York played a prominent part; and it 
formed one of the 13 original states of the Union. 

(O'Callaghan, History of the State of New York ; Statistical Gazetteer 
of the United States ; Geology of New York: Reports of State Geologists ; 
Marcou; Seventh Census of the United States ; American Almanac, &e.) 

NEW YORK, City of, State of New York, the largest city and the 
commercial capital of the United States of North America, is situated 
on the southern end of Manhattan Island, at the head of New York 
Bay, aud at the confluence of East Strait, or River, with Hudson River. 
The City Hall is in 40° 42’ 43" N. lat., 74° 0’ 3" W. long., 226 miles 
N.W. by W. from Washington. The population, which was only 60,489 
in 1800, was 312,710 in 1840, and 515,547 in 1850, The government 
of the city is vested ina mayor, recorder, and a common council of 
38 members, consisting of one alderman and one assistant-alderman 
elected by each of the 19 wards into which the city is divided. 

The island upon which New York stands is 134 miles long, and from 
1 mile to 3 miles broad. The city extends along the Hudson above 
2 miles, and along the East River, which divides it from Long Island, 
about 4 miles, The south-west part of the town, which was the earliest 
built, is ill arranged; but the more modern parts are regularly laid out 
in parallel avenues 100 feet wide, which are crossed by straight streets 
80 feet wide; the whole is well paved and lighted. Broadway, the 
principal street, which runs through the centre of the town, is nearly 
8 miles long and 80 feet wide, It contains several handsome churches, 
many of the principal hotels, and a great variety of dapat shops. 
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Wall-street, which branches off from Broadway, contains the Exchange, 
the Custom-house, and most of the city banks, as well as the greater 
part of the merchants’ and brokers’ counting-houses, and the insurance- 
offices. The city is deficient in public grounds, There are indeed 
18 so-called parks, but they contain altogether only about 170 acres. 
The favourite as a resort is that called the Battery, at the southern end 
of the city. New York contains some magnificent and costly buildings. 
The City Hall, the front of which is of white marble, is 216 feet long, 
105 feet wide, and 51 feet high ; in it are offices and places of meeting 
for the municipal bodies. The building was n in 1803, and finished 
in 1812, at the cost of 500,000 dollars. The New City Hall, erected in 
the rear of this, is occupied by the law courts and public offices. The 
Custom-house is constructed of white marble asa copy of the Par+ 
thenon; it is 200 feet long, 90 feet wide, and 80 feet high. It was 
finished in 1841, and cost 1,195,000 dollars. The Merchants’ Exchange, 
erected in the place of one destroyed by the great fire of the 16th of 
December, 1835, is the most magnificent edifice in the city. Its front 
in Wall-street is 198 feet long, 77 feet high, and it is surmounted with 
a dome 124 feet high. It is constructed entirely of Quincy granite, 
and cost 1,800,000 dollars. The great portico has 18 columns, each 
38 feet high and 4 feet 4 inches in diameter, and formed of a single 
block of granite 43 tons in weight. The Hall of Justice, a sombre pile, 
253 feet long and 200 feet deep, is in the ‘ Egyptian style.’ The City 
Penitentiary, the New State Arsenal, and the Post-office, are among 
the other larger civic edifices. The churches are above 250 in number, 
and some of them are among the most splendid buildings in the city. 
Trinity, Grace, St. George’s, St. John’s, St. Patrick's, and St. Peter's 
Episcopal and Roman Catholic churches, with one or two of the 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Dutch Reformed, and Unitarian churches, are 
of the greatest architectural celebrity. The educational establish- 
ments, which are extremely numerous, include Columbia Episcopal 
College, a spacious and very handsome edifice ; New York University, 
one of the architectural ornaments of the city ; the College of Phy- 
sicians ; University Medical College; New York Medical College; the 
General Theological Seminary, and the Union Theological Seminary ; 
besides numerous academies and high schools. Among the chief 
literary institutions and libraries are—the New York Historical Society ; 
the Geographical and Statistical Society; the New York Law Insti- 
tute; the New York Society Library; the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation ; the Apprentices Library; the American Institute; the Typo- 
phical Library, free to printers; the New York Lyceum, and 
yeeum of Natural History ; and the noble Astor Library, founded 
by John Jacob Astor, at a cost of 400,000 dollars. The hospitals and 
asylums, and other religious and benevolent institutions, are exceed- 
ingly numerous, and some of their buildings are very spacious and 
handsome structures. There are 6 theatres, an opera house, a metro- 
politan hall capable of accommodating 4000 persons, and numerous 
other places of amusement; but none are of very high architectural 


New York is supplied with water by the Croton aqueduct, a vast 
work commenced in 1837 and completed in 1842 at a cost of 14,041,584 
dollars. The water is brought froma lake or pond, 5 miles long, at 
Croton River in Westchester county, by a covered aqueduct 40 miles 
long, capable of discharging 60,000,000 ons of water in 24 hours, 
Immense reservoirs within the limits of the city receive the water, 
which is distributed from them by means of iron pipes. 

The situation of New York as a commercial port isadmirable. New 
York Bay, which is completely landlocked, is about 8 miles long and 
from 14 to 54 miles wide, and affords a perfectly safe anchorage. It 
is easy of approach, and is very rarely closed by ice. The entrance 
between Long Island and Staten d, by a channel called the 
Narrows, is protected - forts, while the approach to it is facilitated 
by lighthouses, one of which is placed on a long tongue of land on 
the New Jersey shore called Sandy Hook; two others are erected 
about 4 miles south from Sandy Hook, and their lights, being 250 feet 
above the level of the sea, can be seen in fair weather at 40 or 50 
miles distant. A fourth lighthouse is placed on Staten Island, at the 
narrowest part of the entrance to the harbour. The bay contains 
several stall islands, which have been surrendered to the general 
government as sites for fortifications. The wharfs and docks have an 
aggregate length of 7 miles. On each side there are about 60 piers 
av from 200 to 300 feet in length, and 50 to 60 feet in width; 
and at these there is sufficient depth of water, both in the Hudson 
and East rivers, for ships of large burden to load and unload. But 
the amount of shipping has so greatly increased that it has been found 
necessary to form docks for their accommodation, as well at Brooklyn 
and Jersey City as in New York itself. Besides the vast amount of 
tonnage engaged in the foreign trade, there are generally about 2000 
coasting vessels lying in the harbour at the same time. The com- 
mercial intercourse with the interior and with the western states of 
the Union is secured by means of the Hudson river, and the ve 
complete system of railways and canals. No less than 11 lines of rail- 
way diverge from New York, placing it in direct communication with 
all the more important trading centres of the Union. There are also 
worn Horning ot running through all the principal thoroughfares 

e city. 

The commerce of New York has, with occasional fluctuations, been 

steadily progressive, and now ranks among the first in the world. 


The imports from foreign countries in 1852 amounted in value to 
117,739,457 dollars, the exports to 44,187,329 dollars, The disparity 
between the value of the imports and exports here exhibited is com; 
sated by disparity in the opposite direction, in the somanceelan Gala 
of other parts of the American Union, A great part of the returns 
from foreign countries for the produce of Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, 
Carolina, and Virginia, which is shipped direct from the ports of those 
states, is made through New York. The coasting and internal trade 
greatly s' that with foreign countries, Nearly half the value 
of the foreign imports consists of ‘dry goods,’ as woollens, cottons, 
silks, &c. The imports of bullion in 1852 amounted to 2,528,391 
dollars, the exports to 37,273,703 dollars. The entrances to the port 
of New York in 1851 amounted to 1,148,768 tons, of which 956,879 
tons were American ; and the clearances to 1,230,082 tons, of which 
798,229 tons were American. Of 3888 vessels which cleared, 2381 
were American, 966 British, and 133 Bremen. The shipping owned 
by New York in 1851 amounted to 931,193 tons, of which 504,304 
tons were registered. ‘The vessels employed in the coasting-trade 
amounted to 426,747 tons; steam- a to 121,541 tons, but these 
have since largely increased. There were in 1853 in New York 
16 ocean steam-ship companies, owning 76 steam-ships of the aggre- 
gate burden of 129,010 tons: these of course include the famous 
lines of New York and Liverpool steamers. Ship-building — 
carried on. In 1851, 208 vessels of the aggregate burden of 71,214 
tons were built in the district of New York ; of which 26 were ships, 
56 schooners, and 47 steamers; the rest being chiefly sloops and 
canal-boats. 4 

There are in the city 40 banks, with capitals amounting in the 
aggregate to 35,834,950 dollars, There are also 37 fire-insurance 
companies, with capitals amounting in the aggregate to 6,654,010 
dollars, and 6 life-insurance companies, whose united capitals amount 
to 5,060,000 dollars. The total value of property in 1852 was returned 
at 851,706,796 dollars. ; 

New York, though mainly distinguished by its vast commerce, is 
at the same time to be as the greatest manufactu' in 
the United States. At the Census of 1850 the persons em in 
‘productive or manufacturing’ establishments were nearly one-sixth 
of the entire population of the city: the number of establishments 
was 3387, the capital invested was returned at 34,232,822 dollars, and 
the number of persons employed was 83,620, of whom 29,917 were 
females. The larger establishments were iron-foundries and machine- 
shops, which are on a scale of great magnitude; breweries, distilleries, 
sugar-refineries, brass-foundries, carriage-factories, hardware-works, 
with manufactories of pianofortes, furniture, jewellery, and all the 
usual branches of useful and ornamental goods required for ordinary 
use or luxury in a wealthy metropolis. 

The publishing trade of New York is also of very great import- 
ance, The wholesale stores and warehouses are very exten 
establishments, and many of the retail shops rival-those of Europe 
in ce and costliness of stock. In connection with the trading — 
establishments we ought not to overlook the hotels, which form so 
remarkable a feature in the civic architecture and economy. Many of 
the hotels of New York are ona scale of magnitude and costliness 
almost unequalled elsewhere; several of them contain from 800 to 
400 rooms, and some are fitted up with remarkable splendour, and 
have cost from 300,000 to little short of 1,000,000 dollars. 

Fourteen or fifteen daily, and about 60 weekly newspapers are 
published in New York: in all, including newspapers, es, and 
reviews, 125 periodicals are published here. 

Two good-sized cities, Brooklyn and Williamsburg, lying within 
a short distance of New York, are so closely connected with it in 
business, &c. as to form in effect almost parts of it: they are Z 
BrookLyN in a separate article, and Williamsburg under New York — 
State. To these may be added Jersey City, on the opposite side of 
the Hudson, which is noticed under New Jersey. : 

NEW ZEALAND. [Zgatanp, New.) 

NEWARK-UPON-TRENT, Nottinghamshire, a market-town, muni- 
cipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
is situated on an arm of the Trent, in 53° 5’ N. lat., 0° 49’ W. long, 
distant 20 miles N.E. from Nottingham, 124 miles N.N.W. from 
London by road, and 147% miles by the North-Western and Midland 
railways. The population of the borough in 1851 was 11,330. The 
borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, one of whom 
is mayor; and returns 2 members to the Imperial Parliament. For 
sanitary purposes it is under the management of a Local Board of 
Health. The living is a vi é in the archdeaconry of No 
and diocese of Lincoln, Ne Poor-Law Union contains 49 
and saruinipl, with an area of 93,884 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 30,373, : 

Newark Castle, of which there are still some remains, was built or 
perhaps enlarged by Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, in the early part — 
of the 12th century. The castle came into the ion of the 
crown, and in the reign of John was besi e barons. John, 
coming to its relief, died at Newark in 1216. The town was incor- 
porated by Edward VI. In the civil war of Charles I. the townsmen 


zealously supported the , 
Newt ie rogalarly laid out, and consists of several streets, with 
a market-place near the centre of the town, It extends about a mile 
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It is well paved, lighted with gas, and is 


The parish church is one of the largest and, of its kind, most 
elegant in the kingdom. It was in great part rebuilt in the time of 
Henry VI. and Henry VII.; but there are in it some remains of a 
previous edifice of Norman character. It is cruciform, and consists 
of nave and chancel, with large aisles, transepts, and some chapels, 
with a tower at the west end, surmounted with an elegant spire 240 
feet high. The Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists have places of 
worship. Magnus’s Endowed Grammar school, founded in 1529, had 
76 scholars in 1852. There are National and Infant schools, and a 


are several bridges and arches, to give free passage to the waters when 
the floods are out. In the town are a court-house, where the quarter- 


the Trent which by Newark is navigable. 

NEWBERN. (Canorta, Sours.) 

NEWBIGGIN, [(Norraumvrr.anp.] 

NEWBLISS. ONAGHAN.] 

NEWBOROUGH. [Anorzsey.] 

NEWBRIDGE, [Gtamorcansamer; Kitpare.) 

NEWBURG. [New Yorr] - 

NEWBURGH. [Aserpeensurne; Freesurer.] 

NEWBURY, ire, a market-town, municipal borough, and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Newbury, is situated 
on the right bank of the river Kennet, in 51° 24’ N. lat., 1° 19 
W. long., distant 17 miles W.S.W. from Reading, 56 miles W. by 8S. 
from London by road, and 52} miles by the Great Western railway. 
The population was 6574 in 1851. The borough is governed by 4 
aldermen and 12 councillors, one of whom is mayor. The living is a 
ana in the archdeaconry of Berks and diocese of Oxford. New- 
bury Poor-Law Union contains 18 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 42,956 acres, and a population in 1851 of 20,815, As early as 
the time of William the Conqueror the place, then called Newbir or 
Newbyrig, was granted by the Conqueror to Ernulph de Hesdin. The 
principal streets are broad and well paved, and the town is lighted 
with gas. The church is a plain stone building, erected in the reign 
of Henry Vil. The Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Baptists, 
and other dissenters, have places of worship. The Free Grammar 
school, which has an income of 100/, a year from endowment, had 50 
scholars in 1851. In the town are a lite institute, a dispensary, 
and a savings bank. The weekly market is held on Thursday. Fairs 
are held six times in the year, The Kennet and Avon Canal passes 

the town. 

NEWBURYPORT. [Massacnusrrts.] 

NEWCASTLE, Limerick county, Ireland, a post- and market-town, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the Arra, an affluent 
of the Deel, in 52° 28’ N. lat., 9° 4’ W. long., distant by road 25 miles 
§.W. from Limerick, 144 miles 8.W. by W. from Dublin. The popu- 
lation in 1851 was 2513, besides 3297 inmates of the workhouse. 
Newcastle Poor-Law Union rises 28 electoral divisions, with an 
area of 143,024 acres, and a population in 1851 of 36,267. The town 
has a neat rural appearance. It mainly consists of four principal 
streets and a spacious square, containing some well-built houses. The 

church is a handsome structure, built in 1777 by Viscount 

In the town are a Roman Catholic chapel, the Courtenay 

Free school, an ancient foundation, and a National school. A fever 
hospital and dispensary stand on an eminence near the town. There 
are a large town-hall, a neat market-house, an infantry barrack, and a 
w workhouse. Some coarse cloths are manufactured. Quarter 
and pbtty sessions are held. Saturday is the market-day. The town 
took its name from a castle erected by a community of Knights 
er ty ah 1184. The remains of the building have been in part 

as a residence by the Earl of Devon. 

NEWCASTLE. [Detaware; New Brunswior.] 

NEWCASTLE EMLYN, Caermarthenshire, » market-town, and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Kenarth, is situated on 
the left bank of the river Teifi,in 52° 2’ N. lat. 4° 28’ W. long., 
distant 16 milea N.W. by N. from Caermarthen, and 229 miles W. by 
te aieets oy ulation of the hamlet of Neweastle-in- 

yn was in . For liamentary purposes the town of 
Newenstle is united with Adpar by the opposite bank of the Teifi, in 
Cardiganshire; the united called Adpar, is ‘contributory to 
Cardigan in returning one member to the Imperial Parliament, and 
had a population in 1851 of 1746. The living of Newcastle Emlyn is 
& perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry of igan and diocese of 
St. David's, Newcastle Poor-Law Union contains’ 22 parishes and 


presen with an area of 113,346 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 20,173. 

Newcastle was anciently called Dinas Emlyn (city of Emlyn), and 
took its name of Newcastle from its fortress being rebuilt by Sir’ 
Rhys ap Thomas, in the reign of Henry VII. The remains of this 
castle, on a sort of peninsula formed by a bend of the Teifi, present a 
very picturesque appearance. Newcastle Emlyn and Adpar are usually 
considered as one town, and both are commonly included under the 
name of Newcastle. The houses are in general well built. The parochial 
chapel at Newcastle is a neat modern building. There are chapels for 
Baptists and other Dissenters, a school with a small endowment, and 
a savings bank. The town forms a centre for the sale of cattle for the 
English market. There are 11 cattle fairs in the year. A county 
court is held, 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, Staffordshire, a market-town, muni- 
cipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
is situated in 53° 1’ N. lat., 2°13’ W. long., distant 16 miles N. by W. 
from Stafford, 150 miles N.W. from London by road, and 147 miles 
by the North-Western and North Staffordshire railways. The popu- 
lation of the borough in 1851 was 10,569. The borough is governed 
by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns 
two members to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a rectory 
in the archdeaconry of Stafford and diocese of Lichfield. Neweastle- 
under-Lyme Poor-Law Union contains nine parishes and townships, 
with an area of 26,718 acres, and a population in 1851 of 20,814. 

Newcastle was a corporate town as early as the reign of Henry II. 

A castle was erected here by Edmund, earl of Lancaster, second son 
of Henry III.; the town has returned members to Parliament since 
the 27th Edward III. Newcastle is situated about 2 miles from the 
right bank and near the source of the Trent. It consists of several 
streets woenee ne: yar out, but well paved, and lighted with gas. 
There are a gui ll with a market-place beneath, a public office for 
the mayor and magistrates, two churches, of which one was rebuilt 
early in the last century, but has a lofty square tower of much 
-_ antiquity, built of red-sandstone; chapels for Roman Catho- 
ics, Independents, Baptists, Unitarians, and several branches of 
Methodists ; National and Infant schools, and an Endowed school. 
The Free Grammar school, founded in 1662, which has an income of 
970. 10s. a year, had 34 scholars in 1853. A range of almshouses for 
20 poor females was founded by Christopher Monk, duke of Albemarle, 
son of the celebrated George Monk. 

The chief manufacture in Newcastle-under-Lyme is that of hats, 
which are prepared here, and finished in London. There is also a 
considerable manufacture of shoes. There are silk-, cotton-, and 
paper-mills, and pottery-works. Markets are held on Monday and 
Saturday. Five fairs and five moveable cattle markets are held in 
the course of the year. A branch canal communicates with the Trent 
and Mersey Canal at Stoke; and a canal from the coal-mines at 
Apedale, about 3 miles N.W. from Newcastle, affords facilities for 
conveying a supply of coals to the town. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, the chief town of Northumberland, 
a town and county of a town in itself, a market-town, municipal and 
parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated 
at the southern extremity of the county on the river Tyne, 84 miles 
from its confluence with the German Ocean, in 54° 59’ N. lat., 1° 37’ 
W. long., 15 miles N. from Durham, 117 miles 8.E. from Edinburgh, 
and 273 miles N.N.W. from London by road, and 3034 miles by railway. 
The population of the borough of Newcastle in 1851 was 87,784. The 
borough is governed by 14 aldermen and 42 councillors, of whom one 
is mayor; and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament, 
The livings are in the archdeaconry of Northumberland and diocese 
of Durham. Newcastle Poor-Law Union contains 11 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 7102 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
89,156. 

Newcastle appears to have derived its origin from Pons Alii, the 
second station from the eastern extremity of the Roman wall. Several 
Roman remains furnish evid that it ies the site of a station. 
Many coins were found in the piers of the old bridge thrown down by 
a flood in 1771, and the remains of a Roman well, two altars, frag- 
ments of walls, and large quantities of pottery, in digging the founda- 
tions of the county court-house in 1810, Previous to the Conquest 
the place went by the name of Monkchester, from the number of 
monastic institutions. The town was also the resort of numerous 
pilgrims who came to visit the holy well of Jesus’ Mount, now Jesmond, 
a mile north-east of the town. One of the streets in Newcastle is 
still called im-street. It was from a fortress built by Robert, 
eldest son of William the Conqueror, to which the name of the ‘ New 
Castle,’ was given, that the town derived its present name. In the 
rebellion of Mowbray, earl of Northumberland, against William Rufus, 
this fortress was taken by the king. In the reign of Stephen it was 
held for a while by the Scots. In the reign of Edward L, John 
Baliol did homage at Newcastle for his crown of Scotland, The town 
had been early incorporated, probably by William Rufus, but the first 
mayor was appointed in the reign of Henry IIL, 1251. In the wars 
with Scotland, Newcastle was a frequent place of rendezvous to the 
English forces, and it was the scene of several diplomatic meetings. 
In 1636 above 5000 persons are said to have died of the plague at 
Newcastle, an indication of the extent and population of the town, 
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In the contest between Charles I and the Parliament the town was 
finally taken by storm in 1644 by the Scots, who had come to the 
support of the Parliamentarians. 

‘he town is situated on the summit and declivities of three lofty 
eminences, rising from the left bank of the Tyne. It extends about 
2 miles along the bank of the river. The town of Gateshead, in the 
county of Durham, occupies the opposite bank, and may be regarded 
as a sort of suburb of Neweastle. (Garesneap.] Within the last 
10 or 12 years the old part of the town has undergone a thorough 
change; new streets have been opened, and old ones widened, for 
which purpose all the gates of the old wall, with the greater part of 
the towers, as well as many curious old buildings, have been swept 
away. In the upper and more modern parts of the town are spacious 
streets and squares, with ranges of elegant buildings, The whole is 
well paved, and lighted with gas. The principal improvements have 
been on the northern side of the town, where the corporation have 
erected a new market-house, and entire streets have been built of 
shops and houses of a superior description. The additions to the 
town eastward, along the bank of the river, are chiefly for commercial 
or manufacturing purposes. Forits improvements Newcastle is greatly 
indebted to the skill and enterprise of Mr. Grainger, a builder of New- 
castle, who, in the space of five years, planned and constructed streets 
and buildings of an estimated rental of nearly 1,000,000/. 

Newcastle is ted with Gateshead by a stone bridge of nine 
elliptic arches, erected in 1781, and widened in 1801. A short dis- 
tance east of this bridge is the High-Level Bridge, one of the most 
remarkable features of Newcastle. This vast work was constructed 
in order to connect the railways on the opposite sides of the Tyne, 
and at the same time to form a roadway that should avoid the steep 
and dangerous approaches to the Tyne by Gateshead and Dean-street, 
which had so long been an obstruction to the free communication 
between thetowns. The roadway is carried at a sufficient elevation 
above high-water level to admit of vessels ing beneath it. The 
bridge is supported by six massive stone piers, 125 feet apart, four 
rising 130 feet from the bed of the river, and one at each side. The 
bridge is a double one, carrying a road for foot passengers, horses, and 
ordinary carriages, and 25 feet above that a railway. The extreme 
length of the bridge is 1375 feet; the waterway is 512 feet. The 
height from high-water to the roadway is 86 feet; to the railway, 112 
feet ; to the parapet of the bridge, 132 feet. The cast and wrought 
iron employed in constructing the bridge weighed 5050 tons, The 
cost of construction was 234,450/. 

The church of St. Nicholas, in the centre of the town, is a large 
and handsome cruciform church, 245° feet in length: it is chiefly of 
decorated English character, having been rebuilt in 1859. Thesteeple, 
which is at the west end, 193 feet high, is late perpendicular. At the 
corners of the tower are bold buttresses, crowned by octagonal 
turrets with crocketed pinnacles; from the base of these turrets spring 
four flying buttresses, crocketed and peculiarly graceful in their forms ; 
and on the intersection of these is placed a lantern crowned with a 
crocketed spire, and four crocketed pinnacles at the corners. This 
steeple has been imitated in those of St. Giles at Edinburgh, and St. 
Dunstan's in the East, in London, and in other places; but the imita- 
tions fall far short of the original. In the interior are several 
interesting monuments; the east window has a painting of Christ 
bearing the cross; and there is an altar-piece by Tintoretto, represent- 
ing Christ washing his disciples’ feet. St. Andrew’s church, on the 
north-west side of the town, is partly of Norman architecture. St. 
John’s, near the Westgate, is a large cruciform church, chiefly of early 
English character, with asquare embattled tower. All Saints’ church, 
near the centre of the town, is of Grecian architecture, with a steeple 
202 feet high. The interior is an ellipse 86 feet by 72 feet. The 
Roman Catholic church of St, Mary, erected in 1848, is a magnificent 
building, in the early English style. The Wesleyan, Primitive, New 
Connexion, and Reform Methodists; Independents ; Baptists; English, 
Scotch, United, and Reformed Presbyterians ; Swedenborgians ; Unita- 
rians; Quakers; Roman Catholics; and Jews, have each places of 
worship. In March 1851 the number of places of worship in New- 
castle was 51, and the total number of sittings provided was 28,806. 
The Royal Grammar school, founded in 1599, had 120 scholars in 1853. 
The Newcastle Grammar school has had a rather unusual number of 
distinguished pupils. Among others are Bishop Ridley, Mark Akenside, 
Sir Robert Chambers, lords Collingwood, Eldon, and Stowell. The 
Royal Jubilee school was established in 1810. There are numerous 
National, British, Ragged, and Infant schools, The total number of day 
schools in Newcastle in March 1851 was 115, of which 26 were public 
schools with 5328 scholars, and 89 were private, with 3761 scholars. 
The number of Sunday schools was 41, of which 15 were supported 
by Methodists, 8 by Episcopalians, 6 by Baptists, 5 by Presbyterians, 
4 by Independents, 2 by Unitarians, and 1 by Quakers. The total 
number of Sunday scholars was 6321. There were 5 evening schools 
for adults, with 407 scholars, There is a savings bank. Two public 
baths have been formed on an extensive scale. 

,_ The Exchange buildings form a spacious Ionic structure of semi- 
circular form, and including the Guildhall, Exchange, and Merchants’ 
Court. Among the other public buildings of note are the corn- 
exchange, theatre, lecture-rooms, assembly-rooms, literary and philo- 
sophical institution, branch bank of England, and the royal arcade, 


The town and county jail is a massive stone building of modern 
erection. The moot-hall, or county court-house, erected in part of 
the precincts of the ancient castle, is a building of elegant propor- 
tions, adorned with a fine portico of six doric columns on the south 
front, and a similar portico of four columns on the north front. The 
other courts are the town-hall, burgess's court of record, non-burgess’s 
court, new county-court, and court of guild. ; 

The benevolent institutions comprise the infirmary, rome py 
lying-in hospital, asylums for lunatics, for the deaf and dumb, and for 
the blind; aneye infirmary; the keelmen’s hospital for poor keelmen ; 
Jesus hospital for decayed freemen, their widows and children; the 
Trinity almshouses, and the Westgate hospital, founded in commemo- 
ration of the peace of 1814. The Literary and Philosophical Society, 
instituted in 1793, occupies a handsome building of Doric architecture, 
erected in 1825, comprehending a museum, a li , and other apart- 
ments. The library contains about 25,000 volumes, Adjoining the 
library of the Literary and Philosophical Society are the rooms and 
museums of the Natural History Society of Northumberland, Durham, 
and Newcastle. The Antiquarian Society of Newcastle, founded in 
1818, holds its meetings in the keep of the old castle. The mechanics 
institute, in Blackett-street, has a library of 8500 volumes. The 
government school of design had 90 scholars in 1851. There are also 
a botanic and horticultural society, and a farmers’ club in the town. 
Extensive barracks are on the north-west of the town. . In the vicinity 
are several large cemeteries. 

The commercial importance of Newcastle arises from its situation 
on a river navigable thus far by sea-borne vessels, The Tyne forms 
the haven, and is under the care of the corporation. The river side 
is lined with warehouses and extensive quays. The chief business 
has always been in the shipment of coals, the produce of the surround- 
ing coal-pits. The coal-field is estimated to extend 44 miles in length, 
with an average width of 21 miles; and to lie at an average depth of 
18 feet. Throughout the greater part of this coal-field, which consists 
of alternating beds of coal, sandstone, and clay-slate, the seams of coal 
number about 25 ; they are of varying thickness, lie at various depths, 
and are separated by more or less numerous earthy beds, The coals 
are brought down the river in broad vessels called keels. The boat- 
men are called keelmen. The imports are wine, spirituous liquors, 
and fruit from the south of Europe, with sulphur, and mundie-stone, 
now used by some of the chemical manufacturers as a substitute for 
sulphur ; corn, timber, flax, tallow, hides, tobacco, and various other 
articles. The gross receipts at the custom-house, for the year ending 
January 5th 1851 were 331,961/. 

The principal manufactures of Newcastle and the Tyne are the 
chemical, glass, iron, and lead. There are several iron-smelting fur- 
naces in the neighbourhood, large iron-foundries, and very extensive 
steam-engine and locomotive manufactories, On the banks of the 
river are numerous chemical works, The preparations chiefly manu- 
factured are alum, alkali, chloride of lime, sulphuric acid, &c. 
lofty chimneys of these works, reaching to a height of from 150 feet 
to above 300 feet, form a striking feature of the town, and from the 
flatness of the surrounding country are seen at a great distance. 
Glass-works were established in Newcastle in 1619. The manufacture 
has ever since been carried on, but since the repeal of the duty on glass 
the trade has been greatly extended. Plate, crown, and flint-glass and 
bottles are chiefly made. There are several extensive potteries and 
lead-works, The lead-ore is smelted and wrought into sheet-lead, 
pipes, shot, red- and white-lead, &. Many other branches of manu- 
facture are carried on; soap-factories, oil-mills, works for painters’- 
colours, roperies, both hemp and wire, tanneries, paper-mills, fire and 
common brick-works, and yards for ship-building both in wood and 
iron. The combustible character of some of the materials used in 
the manufactures of Newcastle and Gateshead occasioned a great 
destruction of life and property in both places, but chiefly in Gates- 
head, by an explosion which took place on October 6th, 1864. 


The number and tonnage of vessels registered as belonging to the 


port of Newcastle on December 8lst 1853 were: 

under 50 tons 107, tonnage 3164; above 50 tons 695, tonnage 147,782: 
steam-vessels under 50 tons 89, tonnage 1624; above 50 tons 9, ton- 
nage 2226. During 1853 there entered and cleared at the port, in the 
coasting-trade, sailing-vessels, inwards 2182, tonnage 163,440; outwards 
11,172, tonnage 1,502,813 : steam-vessels, inwards 399, tonnage 81,886 ; 
outwards 429, tonnage 97,154. In the colonial and foreign trade there 
entered 2555 sailing-vessels of $50,190 tons, and 70 steam-vessels of 
17,243 tons; and there cleared 5396 sailing-vessels of 864,291 tons, 
and 70 steam-vessels of 17,248 tons. 


The inland trade of the town is considerable. Markets are held — 


on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. The corn-market is important. 
The markets for meat, poultry, butter, vegetables, &c., are all held 
under one roof, The building is in form an oblong parallelogram, 
840 feet long by 250 feet wide, and covers an area of ni two 
acres; it is one of the finest as well as largest market-houses in the 
kingdom. At the cattle-market the amount of business done is 
very great. General fairs are held on the second Wednesday in 
August and the last Wednesday in October (and eight following 
days); horse and cattle fairs on March 26, and the last Wednesday in 
November : hirings for farm servants ave held on the first Tuesday in 
May and November, 
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Until the construction of the roe Bridge the railway accom- 
modation was very incomplete. en that was erected, and the 
various railways on both sides of the Tyne were connected with each 

other, the town was placed in direct. communication with most of the 
* ports and principal towns of England and Scotland. A central terminus 
for all the lines was at the same time built, on a magnificent scale, in 
a convenient part of the town. The building is a Roman Doric edifice 
of polished stone, having a principal front nearly 600 feet long, with 
a portico in the centre 200 feet long. 

NEWCHURCH. [Lancasutre.] 

NEWENT, Gloucestershire, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union in the parish of Newent, is situated in 51° 55’ N. lat., 
2° 24’ W. long., distant 8 miles N.W. from Gloucester, and 110 miles 
W. by N. from London. The population of the liberty of Newent 
town in 1851 was 1547. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry 
of Gloucester and diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. Newent Poor- 
Law Union contains 18 parishes and townships, with an area of 45,281 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 12,575, The parish church is ancient, 
but has been much altered at various times. The Independents have 
a chapel, and there are National schools. Coal abounds in the vicinity. 
The Hereford and Gloucester Canal passes the town. The market is 
held on Friday: fairs are held on the Wednesday before Easter, 
Wednesday before Whitsuntide, and August 12th. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, an island Teloaging to Great Britain, is 
situated in the Atlantic Ocean, between 46° 40’ and 51° 37’ N. lat., 
52° 25’ and 59° 15’ W. long. It forms a sort of barrier across the 

part of the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The northern 
extremity of the island is se from Labrador by the Strait of 
Belle Isle, which is 60 miles long and 12 miles wide, and affords a 
deep and safe passage to and from the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Cape 
Rays, the south-western point of the island, is about 70 miles from 
the North Point, in Cape Breton, and the wide expanse of water 
between these two points forms the opening from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to the Atlantic on the south side of the island. The area 
is estimated at about 60,000 square miles. The population in 1853 
was estimated at 106,000, all of whom with the exception of about 
3000 are fishermen and fishing servants and labourers, with a small 
number of families engaged in ara The population is com- 
posed in nearly equal proportions of Protestants and Roman Catholics. 

The shores are rocky and high, and indented by broad and dee; 
bays, which enter from 40 to 60 miles into the body of the islan 
The lands adjacent to the sea are rugged and bare, but at the heads 
of the bays and near the mouths of the rivers there are plains of 
some extent covered with trees. The interior of the island seems to 
contain many lakes, and to be full of swamps and bogs. The hills do 
not form ridges, but are isolated, and towards the eastern coast they 
are low, and covered with trees of small growth. The most elevated 

is the northern peninsula which lies along the Strait of Belle Isle. 

he inhabitants are mostly established on the south-eastern coast, 

ly on the insula of Avalon, which is united to the main 

body of the island by a low isthmus little more than three miles wide. 

This isthmus separates Trinity Bay from the Bay of Placentia. The 

settlements on the other coasts are few and at a considerable distance 
from one another. 

The climate of Newfoundland is much influenced by its geographical 
position, by its exposure to the atmosphere of the Atlantic, and by 
the large fields of ice which, during March, and the two succeeding 
months, are on their way from the Aeeey regions towards the south, 
and cover the sea adjoining the island to a great extent. Great 
humidity prevails whenever the wind blows from the Atlantic. The 
cold in winter is great, but it is not quite so severe as it is on the 
opposite continent. During the summer months the days and nights 
are generally pleasant. 

Considerable attention has of late years been paid to agriculture; 
wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, and turnips, have been produced of the 
best _ Large supplies of seed (wheat, barley, and oats) have 
been imported by the local government, as well as vegetable and 
garden seeds, and have been distributed among the cultivators of the 
soil ; prizes have also been given for the best crops and the best speci- 
mens of cattle. Roads are being constantly extended; 9002. having 
been spent on them in 1852, and a provincial act was passed in 1852 
for the establishment of an electric telegraph company, the line to 
exténd across the island from east to west, and to be connected by a 
submarine cable with the continent of America. 

: and foxes are numerous, but beavers have become scarce. 
Fishing is almost the only occupation of the inhabitants. Seals are 
taken, for the sake of the skins and the oil produced from the fat, 
either by means of nets al the shores or by vessels proceeding to 
the floating fields of ice in the spring. About 360 vessels, of an 
aggregate tonnage of about 35,000 tons, and carrying about 13,000 
men, are employed in catching the seals, A large number of other 
persons find eniployment in 2 gta, thee skins and extracting the 
oil. The estimated value of the caught in the spring of 1852 
was about 250,000/, The cod fishery is prosecuted in the summer 
along the eastern and southern shores of the island, on the coasts of 

wlor, and on the Great Bank. The cod-liver yields a large 
quantity of oil, which is extracted by ory Ab Soe. the livers into 
casks, and when they are fully decayed wing off the oil. The 


shores of Newfoundland swarm with herrings from March to Decem- 
ber, but the curing is not well attended to, and the fishery is in 
consequence of much less value than it might be. The salmon fishery 
is of considerable importance. A great number of the salmon are 
sold on the coasts of Labrador and parts of Newfoundland to American 
traders, the remainder are cured and packed in barrels for exportation. 

The native tribes seem to have left the island, or have become 
extinct. The last was the Micmac tribe. 

Newfoundland, together with the Bahamas, forms a Church of 
England bishopric. The Protestants on the island include Episco- 
palians, Wesleyan Methodists, Presbyterians, Independents, and some 
others. There is no state provision for the support of any particular 
religious denomination. For educational purposes a grant of 8400/ 
a year is made by the legislature, and is distributed, according to their 
numerical proportions, between Protestants and Roman Catholics. 

St. John's, the capital of Newfoundland, is situated in a bay on the 
south-east side of the island, in 47° 33’ N. lat., 52° 43’ W. long. The 
entrance to the harbour is narrow, and has only 12 feet of water in 
mid-channel, but the harbour itself is spacious, is sheltered on all sides 
by high rocks, and is defended by several forts. The town suffered 
severely from a conflagration in June, 1846. The damage was estimated 
at 1,000,0002. sterling. A new custom-house, a building for the 
meetings of the legislature, and a Protestant cathedral have since been 
built; two large tanks have been constructed in the centre of the town, 
and rendered frost-proof, so as to afford at all times a supply of good fresh 
water ; besides which a water company has been established, and also a 
gas company ; and a cemetery has been formed outside the town. The 

pulation is about 27,000. The town next in importance to St. John’s 
y Harbour Grace, on the west side of Conception Bay, 20 miles N.W. 
from St. John’s, which has a well-sheltered harbour. 

The Great Bank, on the south-east side of the island, is the most 
extensive submarine elevation known to exist in any ocean. It is 
600 miles long, and in some places 200 miles wide. The whole appears 
to be a mass of rock, with abrupt edges, which deepen suddenly from 
25 to 90 fathoms. There are about 4 fathoms of water on the shoalest 
parts. The principal fishing grounds are over the Bank, between 42° 
and 46° N. lat. 

The affairs of the colony are administered by a governor, a legisla- 
tive assembly, and an executive council. - The total revenue in 1850 
was 82,625/. 0s. 8d.; in 1852 it was 80,4791. 19s. 10d., and the total 
expenditure 102,5361, the customs duties having fallen off from a 
diminution of imports, and the expenditure having been increased by 
the necessity of affording extensive relief, in consequence of the 
failure of the cod-fishing and of the potato crop, The estimated 
value of the imports in 1850 was 867,316/.; in 1852 it was 795,7581. 
The imports consist chiefly of provisions, coals, woollen, cotton, linen, 
and silk manufactures, cordage, fishing-tackle, and various other 
n articles, from Great Britain, the British colonies in North 
America, and the United States, The estimated value of the exports 
in 1850 was 975,7701., the exports from the fisheries alone amounting 
to 928,4271. the remaining articles of export being chiefly molasses, , 
sugar, and wine, which are imported for subsequent exportation to 
Great Britain aud the British colonies in North America, In 1852 the 
exports were somewhat more than 980,000/. The number of ships 
inwards in 1850 was 1220 (138,628 tons); the number of ships out- 
wards was 1102 (129,832 tons). The amount of the customs duties 
in 1850 was 64,5241. 7s., but in 1852 there was a considerable decline. 

Newfoundland was first discovered before the year 1000 by the 
Norwegians who sailed from Greenland on a voyage of discovery, and 
visited several parts of the coast of North America, It was again 
discovered June 24th 1497 by John Cabot, then in the service of 
England. The name Newfoundland was given by him to the whole of 
the territories which he discovered, but was subsequently restricted 
to the island to which it is now applied. After several a had 
been made to form settlements without success, Sir George Calvert, 
afterwards Lord Baltimore, in 1623 formed a colony on the south- 
eastern part of the island, which he called Avalon, and appointed his 
son governor. He and his followers were Roman Catholics. Other 
colonies were established in 1633 by Lord Falkland, and in 1654 by 
Sir David Kirk. In 1708 the French attacked and obtained on 
of nearly all the colonies, but by the treaty of Utrecht the island was 
declared to belong wholly to Great Britain, the French being allowed 
a certain limited right of fishing. 

NEWHAVEN, Sussex, a small sea-port town, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Newhaven, is situated on the right bank 
of the navigable river Ouse, near its mouth, in 50° 47’ N. lat., 0° 3’ E. 
long., distant 8 miles 8. from Lewes, 56 miles 8. by E. from London 
by road, and 564 miles by the Brighton and South Coast railway. 
The population of the parish of Newhaven in 1851 was 1358. The 
living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of Lewes and diocese of 
Chichester. Newhaven Poor-Law Union contains 16 parishes and town- 
ships, with an area of 28,462 acres, and a population in 1851 of 5248. 

Newhaven was formerly called Meeching. The parish church stands 
on a hill to the west of the town: the nave is modern, but the chancel 
is of Norman date, There are a chapel for Baptists and a National 
school. The harbour is the best tidal harbour between Ports- 
mouth and the Downs. It has been considerably improved of 
late years, The railway is carried down to the quay. Since 
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the opening of the railway to Newhaven the traffic of the Rites 
has steadily increased. The mouth of the river is protected by a 
battery on the heights near Castle Hill, The river is crossed by a 
drawbridge erected in 1784, There are a ship-building yard and large 
bonding warehouses, The chief imports consist of coals, timber, corn, 
wine, and spirits, and there is a good coasting-trade in flour and 
butter. The exports are limited, most of the vessels going out in 
ballast. The number of vessels registered as belonging to the port of 
Newhaven, on December 3ist 1853 was 25, of an aggregate tonnage 
of 2621, of which 10, under 50 tons each, amounted to 216 tons. 
During 1853 there entered the port 301 sailing-vessels, of 33,310 tons, 
and 273 steam-vessels of 42,020 tons; and there cleared 61 sailing- 
vessels of 6116 tons, and 280 steam-vessels of 42,202 tons, Steam- 
vessels, in connection with the Brighton and South Coast railway, ply, 
between Newhaven and Dieppe and the Channel Islands, 

NEWHAVEN. [Conyecricur; EprvsurcHseire.} 

NEWMARKET, partly in Cambridgeshire and partly in Suffolk, a 
market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 52° 14’ 
N. lat., 0° 25’ E. long., distant 13 miles E. by N. from Cambridge, 
61 miles N. by E. from London by road, and 64 miles home Eastern 
Counties railway. The town is under a Local Board of Health. The 
population of the town in 1851 was 3356. The livings are in the 
archdeaconry of Sudbury and diocese of Ely, Newmarket Poor-Law 
Union contains 29 parishes and townships, with an area of 97,373 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 30,655. The town is built in the 
bottom and along the sides of a valley. The main street is three- 
quarters of a mile long, wide, and well lighted, There is a neat 
market-house, Besides the two parish churches there are chapels for 
Independents and Wesleyan Methodists, a National school, and a 
savings bank. The greater part of the town was destroyed by fire in 
1623, and again in the early part of the last century. Horse-racing, 
now the principal source of prosperity, does not appear to have been 
introduced here till about the close of the 16th century, Soon after 
the accession of James I. to the English throne horse-racing became a 
fashionable diversion, and a house was erected at Newmarket for the 
accommodation of the king and his court. Adjoining the remaining 
portion of this house are the extensive stables formerly used for the 
royal stud. The building of the Jockey Club and other large mansions 
are close by. The race-course extends four miles in length, and is 
considered the finest in the world. The training-ground is on a 
gentle acclivity on the southern side of the town, and for its purpose 
is quite equal to the race-course, The races which take place during 
the year are seven in number, and never fail to attract a large number 
of visitors, The market-day is Tuesday. The fairs are held on Whit- 
Tuesday and on the 8th of November, Malting and brewing are 
carried on. A county court is held, 

NEWMARKET, [Corx.] 

NEWMILNS, Ayrshire, Scotland, a village and ancient burgh of 
barony in the parish of Loudoun, is situated on the right bank of the 
Irvine Water, in 55° 36’ N, lat., 4° 20’ W. long., distant 7 miles E. from 
Kilmarnock, 41 miles S. by W. from Glasgow by the South-Western 
railway, aud 57 miles S,W. by W. from Edinburgh by road, . The 
population of the burgh in 1851 was 2211. Many of the inhabitants 
are employed in hand-loom weaving, The village contains the parish 
church, a chapel for United Presbyterians, the parochial school, a 
school for girls, and a subseription library. 

NEWNHAM. ([GLovoxrstersume.] 

NEWPORT, Monmouthshire, a market-town, municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of 
St. Woollos, is situated on the right bank of the river Usk, about 4 
miles from its mouth, in 51° 36’ N. lat,, 2° 59’ W. long,, distant 24 
miles 8.W. by W. from Monmouth, 148 miles W. from London by 
road, and 1584 miles by the Great Western and South Wales railwaya. 
The population of the borough in 1851 was 19,323. The borough is 
governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, one of whom is mayor; 
and, in conjunction with Monmouth and Usk, returns one member to 
the Imperial Parliament. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry 
of Monmouth and diocese of Llandaff. Newport Poor-Law Union 
contains 40 parishes and townships, with an area of 110,255 acres, and 
& population in 1851 of 43,472. 

The town of Newport has much increased in importance of late 
years. Extensive iron-works have been established, and the docks, 
opened in 1542, have afforded increased accommodation for shipping. 

he town-hall and the post-office are modern erections. The paris 
church was originally of Norman architecture; the naye and a very 
fine western archway remain in good condition, There are also—St, 
Paul's church, built within the last 15 years; a new church in the 
suburb of Pillgwenly, adjacent to the docks; a 1 and handsome 
Roman Catholic chapel; chapels for Welsh and Engl®h congregations 
in connection with Wesleyan and Calvinistic Methodista, Independents, 
and Baptists; National, British, and Infant schools; an Athenwum ; 
a mechanics itute; a working man’s institute; a dispensary ; and 
a savings bank. Nails and iron spikes are extensively manufactured. 
The exports of iron and coal from Newport are of large amount. 
Newport was anciently the port of the city of Caerleon, about 34 miles 
farther up the river. The number of vessels registered as belonging 
to the port on December 31st 1853 was 78, namely :—Sailing-vessela, 
19 under 60 tons, tonnage in all 562; and 59 above 50 tona, tonnage 


11,878; steam-veasels 8, to 119. During 1853 there entered the 
port 1967 sailing-vessels of 149,777 tons aggregate burden, and 31 
steamers of 2366 tons; and there cleared 7660 sailing-vessels of 587,111 
tons, and 24 steam-vessels of 1763 tons aggregate burden. The docks 
cover an area of 44 acres. The dock-gates have a clear o} of 62 
feet. The rise of spring tide is from 36 feet to 40 feet. The Usk is 
navigable for shipping up to the stone bridge. A short distance above 
the stone bridge the South Wales railway crosses the river on a bridge 
constructed of timber and iron, The Monmouthshire Canal commu- 
nicates with Pontypool and Brecknock, The market-days are Wed- 
nesday and Saturday. Commodious barracks stand about a mile from 
the town, Newport Castle, of which the only remains are a square 
tower and a portion of the t hall, now used as a bre , com- 
manded the passage of the Usk. Newport was the soene of the Chartist 
outbreak in November, 1839, 

NEWPORT, Shropshire, a market-town and borough, and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Newport, is situated in 52° 46’ 
N, lat., 2° 22’ W. long,, distant 17 miles E.N.E, from Shrewsbury, 142 
miles N.W, from London by road, and 144 miles by the North-Western 
and Shropshire Union railways, The population of the town in 1851 
was 2906, The living is a curacy in the archdeaconry of 
Salop and diocese of Lichfield. Newport Poor-Law Union contains 1 
parishes and townships, with an area of 47,477 acres, and a populati 
in 1851 of 15,620. 

The corporation of Newport existed in the reign of Henry Ill A 
portion of the parish church appears to be of the 15th century, and 
the interior bears traces of great beauty; but the side-aisles having 
been rebuilt with brick, the building presents a most incongruous 
appearance. The Independents and Roman Catholics have places of 
worship. The Free Grammar school has three masters, and several 
exhibitions for Oxford University, The number of scholars in 1851 
was 53. There are another Endowed school for boys, a National 
school for girls, and a savings bank. A county court is held. The 
market-day is Saturday. The manufacture of stockings furnishes some 
employment. 

NEWPORT, Isle of Wight, Hampshire, the capital of the island, a 
market-town and municipal and parliamen: borough, in the parish 
of Newport, is situated in 50° 42° N, lat, 1° 17’ W. long,, distant 82 
miles 8.8,W. from London. The population of the borough in 1851 
was 8047, The borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, 
and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament, The living is 
a curacy annexed to the vicarage of Carisbrooke, in the 
and diocese of Winchester. 

Newport is situated in a valley near the centre of the island, on the 
left. bank of the Medina River, which is navigable to Ne Vessels 
of considerable burden can ascend to the quay with high tides, The 
town is built on an easy ascent, and is well paved, lighted with gas, 
and clean, The town-hall and market-house form a neat and commo- 
dious structure, There are a public library aud ing-room, called 
the Isle of Wight Institution; a mechanics institute; a Free Grammar 
school, which had 42 scholars in 1852; a small theatre; and two 
assembly-rooms. The church was built in 1172, but has been frequently 
repaired and altered. There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, 
Independents, Baptists, and Roman Catholics; National and Infant 
schools; Blue-coat and Gray-coat schools for girls; and a sayings bank, 
A county court is held, The House of Industry, in the vicinity of 
Newport, is a spacious building, with 80 acres of land attached to it, 
divided into fields and gardens, and cultivated by the inmates. The 
Albany barracks were built in 1798, and were much employed di 
the last war; they have a good military hospital, and grounds 
tothem, Parkhurst prison, for juvenile convicts, is in the neighbour- 
heed of Borges 4 Fi — A 

e market is on Saturday, and is much frequented, Newport being 
a central depdt, from which corn and other agricultural produce are 
shipped, and which imports articles of manufacture, coals, provisi 
&c., for the interior and south side of the island. The lace manufac- 
ture employs several hundred persons. An annual fair is held on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday in Whitsun werk; at Michaelmas 
are three Bargain-Fair Saturdays, when the country men-servants and 
maid-servants meet at separate parts of the town to be and this 
is the great season for rustic sports, There are some fine walks in the 
neighbourhood of Newport. 

NEWPORT. (Essex; Kentucky; Pemprokesnie.} 

NEWPORT PAGNELL, Buckinghamshire, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Newport Pagnell, is 
situated near the junction of the rivers Ouse and Ousel, in 62° 5’ 
N. lat., 0° 48’ W. long., 28 miles N, by E. from Aylesbury, 50 miles 
N.W. by N. from London by road, The population of the town in 
1851 was $312, The living is a vicarage in the archd of 
Buckingham and diocese of Oxford. Newport Pagnell Poor-Law 
Union contains 45 parishes and townships, with an area of 68,051 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 23,093. 

The town of Newport Pagnell is divided into two unequal parts by 
the river Ousel, over which there is an iron bridge, erected in 1810. 
The parish church is a spacious building of considerable antiquity, 
with a handsome square tower and pinnacles, and stands upon an 
eminence from which there is a fine view of the pag J country. 
There are chapels for Independents, Baptists, and Wesleyan Methodists; 
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National, British, and Infant schools; a Charity school for 20 girls; a 
school for girls, supported by Mrs. Vanhagan ; a literary and scientific 
institute; and asavings bank. There is here an academy for educating 
young men for the ministry, in connection with the Independents. 
The principal charities of the place are Revis’s almshouses and Queen 
Ann's , or almshouse—so called from Ann, consort of James L, 
by whom it was refounded. The manufacture of bone-lace is carried 
on to some extent. There is a good carrying trade in corn, coal, and 
timber. The market is held on Saturday, and seven fairs, chiefly for 
cattle, are held in the year. A county court is held. 

NEWPORT, or NEWPORT-PRATT, county Mayo, Ireland, a 
market-town and sea-port, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is 
situated at the head of Clew Bay, on the Newport River, in 53° 53’ 
N. lat., 9° 31’ W. long., distant by road 11 miles W.N.W. from Casile- 
bar, 170 miles W.N.W. from Dublin. The population in 1851 was 
984. Newport Poor-Law Union comprises 10 electoral divisions, with 
an area of 159,510 acres, and a population in 1851 of 15,379. The 
town contains a neat parish church, chapels for Roman Catholics and 
Methodists, and several National schools, There are also a court- 
house, some large storehouses r tly erected, and a Union work- 
house. The harbour admits to > re quays be of 400 tons. <a 
principal trade is the export of grain. Petty sessions are he’ 
ar. Tuesday is the market-day. Fairs are held June 8th, 
Angust Ist, November 11th, and December 20th. The neighbourhood 
is strikingly diversified by the numerous islands around the head of 
Clew Bay, and the lofty mountains skirting it on either side, and 
those overhanging Newport Vale. 

NEWRY, Ireland, a sea-port town, parliamentary borough, and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, partly in county Armagh, but chiefly in 
county Down, is situated on the Newry River, in 54° 10’ N. lat., 
6° 20’ W. long., distant by road 88 miles 8.S.W. from Belfast, 63 miles 
N. from Dublin by road, and 74 miles by the Dublin and Drogheda, 
and Dublin and Belfast Junction railways. The borough returns one 
member to the Imperial Parliament. Its population in 1851 was 
13,191, besides 883 inmates of the workhouse. nee Poor-Law 
Union comprises 23 electoral divisions, with an area of 137,785 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 84,576. 

The town grew up around a monastery, which was founded in 
1153, and soon after a castle was built in the place, by John de 
Courcey, one of the Anglo-Norman conquerors of Ulster. The castle 
was by Edward Bruce, in his invasion of Ireland. 
rebuilt, it was again d in the rebellion of Shane O’Neil; but 
was a second time by Bagnal Marshal, of Ulster, who also 
rebuilt the town, and repeopled it with Protestant settlers. Newry 
suffered in the civil war of 1641, and was destroyed by the army of 
James IL, in their retreat from the north in 1689, only the castle 
and six houses left standing. The borough was incorporated 
by James L, and the Union returned two members to the Irish 
Parliament. The corporation is extinct. The town is under the 
management of 21 commissioners. Four stone bridges over the river 
Newry connect the two parts of the town, and four drawbrid 
cross the canal, which runs along the right bank of the river. 
town contains many handsome houses. It is lighted with gas, well- 
paved, and supplied with water. 

The A meer church, a handsome structure in the early English 
style, a tower and spire 190 feet high, was erected in 1811. Of 
two chapels of ease, one, formerly the parish church, was built in 
1578, and restored in 1660, There are two Roman Catholic chapels, 


nunnery ; a school, preparatory to the college 
byterians, Tadepetidenite, and Methodists; National schools; 
and a savings bank. Among the public buildings are the new court- 
house, the town-hall or market-house, a spacious assembly-room, a 
neat custom-house, a large infantry barrack, the fever hospital, 
dispensary, Union workhouse, and two bridewells, Along the quay 
are large and well-built warehouses. The manufactures of the town 
are linen, cotton, glass, and cordage. There are also iron and brass 
foundries, coach and car manufactories, tan-yards, breweries, a distil- 
lery, and corn- and flour-mills, Newry communicates with bora 
ford, 5 miles distant, by a ship canal and the Newry River; and wi 
Lough Neagh, 32 miles distant, by a boat canal and the river Bann. 
Vessels drawing 15 feet water ascend to Albert Basin, at the town. 


The'port of N ; which extends to Carlingford Bay, admits vessels 
of 1000 tons to Warrenpoint, 64 miles tuber he than. The rin- 
cipal , and butter. Two 


exports are grain, provisions, cattle, 
sail twice a week to L. ere is a considerable 
America, the Baltic, and the Levant. On Dec. 31st 
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In Ballybot, a part of the town within the county 
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NEWTON. [Lanoasuree.] 3 

NEWTON, or NEWTON ABBOT, Devonshire, a market-town, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the little river 
Lemon, at the head of the Teign estuary, in 50° 82’ N. lat. 3° 36’ 
W. long., distant 15 miles S, by W. from Exeter, 188 miles 8.W. by W. 
from London by road, and 214 miles by the Great Western and 
Bristol and Exeter railways. The population of the town of Newton 
in 1851 was 3147, The livings are in the archdeaconry of Totnes and 
diocese of Exeter. Newton Abbot Poor-Law Union contains 39 

es and townships, with an area of 117,396 acres, and a popu- 
lation in 1851 of 52,306. 

Newton Abbot is finely situated on rising ground on the right bank 
of the Lemon. On the left bank is that part of the town called 
Newton Bushel. The town has been george improved of late 
years. The town-hall is a neat building. Besides the parochial chapel 
there are in Newton Abbot chapels for Independents and Baptists. 
The Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel in Newton Bushel, and there 
are National schools, The market-days are Wednesday and Saturday. 
Fairs are held on June 24th, op oe} 11th, and November 6th. It 
was at Newton Abbot that William, prince of Orange, afterwards 
phere IIL, made his first public declaration after landing at Torbay 

1688. 

NEWTON. [GramorcansHire; LANCASHIRE. ] 

NEWTON STEWART. [Wieronsuree.] 

NEWTON-UPON-AYR. [Arnrsuree.j 

NEWTOWN, Montgomeryshire, a market-town, parliamentary 
borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Newtown, 
is situated in a beautiful valley on the right bank of the Severn, in 
52° 33’ N. lat., 3° 8’ W. long., distant 8 miles S.W. from Montgomery, 
and 175 miles W.N.W. from London. The population of the parlia- 
mentary borough of Newtown, which is contributory to Montgom 
in returning a member to the Imperial Parliament, was 6371 in 1801. 
The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of Montgomery and diocese 
of St. Asaph. 

Newtown is the chief seat of the flannel manufacture in Mont- 
gomeryshire. A enw flannel hall has been recently erected. The 
church is a new building; there are chapels for various bodies of 
Dissenters, a National school, and a mechanics institute, with a library 
of 300 volumes. A county court is held. ‘There are several potteries, 
tan-yards, and malt-kilns. Machinery of various descriptions is manu- 
factured. The Montgomery Canal commences at this town. Around 
the canal basin, or along the banks of the canal, are lime-kilns, and 
wharfs and yards for landing and storing coals, bricks, slates, timber, 
and other articles. Markets are held on Tuesday, Thursday, an 
Saturday. There are several yearly fairs, one of them a considerable 
fair for orn igs. 

NEWTOWN. [Conneoricur; Wier, Istx or. 

NEWTOWN-BARRY. [Wexrorp, County of. 

NEWTOWN-BUTLER. [(Fermanacn.] 

NEWTOWN-FORBES. NororD, County of.] 

NEWTOWN-LIMAVADY, county of Londonderry, Ireland, a 
market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the 
right bank of the Roe, and on the Londonderry and Coleraine road, 
in 55° 3’ N. lat., 6° 56’ W. long., distant by road 15 miles E.N.E. 
from Londonderry, 148 miles N. by W. from Dublin. The population 
in 1851 was 3206, besides 408 inmates of the workhouse. Newtown- 
limavady Poor-Law Union comprises 19 electoral divisions, with an 
area of 152,392 acres, and a population in 1851 of 33,899. Newtown- 
limavady contains a large parish church; a Roman Catholic chapel; 
an Independent, a Methodist, and five Presbyterian chapels; a 
National school, an Infant school, and a savings bank. There are 
also a market-house, a dispensary, the Union workhouse, and bride- 
well. Large sales of flax and of general farm produce are made at 
the markets, which are held on Monday, Tuesday, and Friday. 
Quarter and petty sessions are held. Fairs are held March 28 
June 13th, and October 29th. Newtown-limavady, then named the 
Dog’s Leap, was the ancient seat of the O'Callans. The town shared 
in most of the important warlike events of which Londonderry county 
was the scene in the gee subsequent to the conquest. It was 
incorporated by James II. and returned two members to the Irish 


Parliament. 

NEWTOWN-STEWART. [Tyrronz.] 

NEWTOWNARDS, County Down, Ireland, a ay AP Ric the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated near the head of Lough Strang- 


ford, on the Belfast and Donaghadee road, in 54° 36’ N. lat., 5° 54’ 
W. long., 124 miles E. from Belfast by the Belfast and County Down 
railway, which is opened to the town. The population in 1851 was 
9567, besides 508 inmates of the workhouse. Newtownards Poor-Law 
Union comprises 16 electoral divisions, with an area of 93,851 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 56,861, The town, pleasantly situated in 


there | the midst of hills, is neat, regular, and well built. In the Market- 


square and principal street are many good houses. The parish church 
is a handsome building, erected in 1817. There are chapels for 
Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and Methodists, and three National 
schools, The old parish church, erected in 1632, a building 
with a handsome spire, is now used as a court-house, There are a 
market-house, a bridewell, and a Union workhouse. The weaving and 


embroidering of muslin afford a considerable amount of employment, 
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Quarter and petty sessions are held. Fairs are held on the second 
Saturday of every month, and on January 23rd, May 14th, and 
September 23rd. Near the centre of the town is an octagonal struc- 
ture, with canopied niches, forming the pedestal of a cross, erected in 
1636. Newtownards was incorporated by James IL, aud returned 
two members to the Irish Parliament. 

NEWTYLE. eee 

NGAMI, LAKE, [Arnica.] 

NIAGARA, [Cayapa.] 

NICEA (Nikaia), an ancient ruined city in Bithynia, in the north- 
west of Asia Minor, the site of which is marked by the Turkish village 
of Is-nik. It stood on the eastern shore of the Lake Ascania, and was 
built or restored by Antigonus, son of Philip, after whom it was 
called Antigoneia. The name was subsequently changed by Perdiccas 
in honour of his wife, Nicwa, daughter of Ptolomeus, king of Egypt. 
The city became early the seat of a Christian bishop. It was destroyed 
by an earthquake in the latter end of a.p. 325, but it was restored 
under the emperor Valens in 368. Aided by the Greek Nicephoras 
Melissenus, the Turks, under Solyman L., took the city (1080), which 
was made their head-quarters till 1097, when Godefroi de Bouillon, at 
the head of the Crusaders, took it after a siege of 35 days, and it was 
ope united to the Greek empire. Two years after the establishment 

the Latin empire in Constantinople (1204) Theodore Lascaris made 
Nicwa the Greek capital, which it continued to be till 1261, when, in 
the reign of Michael Palewologus (who was crowned at Nicwa the year 
before), Constantinople was recovered by the Greeks. In 1333, after 
an obstinate and bloody siege, the Turks, under Orkan, again took 
Nicwa, which they made their capital. After the battle of Angora 
(June 30, 1402) it was taken and pillaged by the followers of Tamer- 
lane. In 1422 it joined in a conspiracy to put Mustapha on the 
throne of his brother, Amurath IL, whereupon the latter reduced the 
city to obedience, and had his brother and the chief conspirators 
strangled in his presence. 

Sir Charles Fellowes, who visited the site of Nicma, says that the 
walls form a circuit of four miles, These walls are strengthened with 
towers. One part is built or repaired with materials of great elegance 
from an ancient temple ; another part is built with Roman brick; a 
third with marbles of a late age, marked with the sign of the cross and 
ill-cut inscriptions, shewing the repairs made in Christian times; the 
remaining parts are built of immense stones cut to fit into each other 
in the cyclopean style. Four large majestic gateways with arched 
entrances still exist in an almost perfect state, but the inscriptions 
that once covered them have been nearly altogether effaced. Among 
the existing remains are many inscribed stones, copies of which are 

ven in Sir Charles Fellowes’s ‘Asia Minor;’ ancient bas-reliefs; a 

statues ; and ruins of an early Greek theatre, “ of extremely good 
workmanship, and colossal, the stones being some nine and others 
fourteen feet in length.” Ruins of mosques, baths, and houses are 
seen among the gardens and corn-fields which cover a great space 
within the ancient walls. In the village of Is-nik, which stands in the 
centre of the ruins there is a small church, used by the Greeks for 
their worship, with Mosaic floor and ceiling of the Byzantine age. 
Every fence, trough, or paving-stone in the village and its neighbour- 
hood is derived from this quarry of art, and many fragments of good 
sculpture are built into the houses. A Roman aqueduct still conveys 
water to the town from the neighbouring mountains. In the lake, the 
waters of which are of transparent clearness, are the remains of an 
ancient landing-place. 

In the history of the church Nicawa is memorable as the place in 
which the first and seventh cecumenical or general councils were held. 
The first, held in 325 (June 19 to August 25), in presence of the 
emperor Constantine, and presided over by Osius, representative of 
Pope Sylvester, condemned the doctrines of Arius, maintained the 
divinity of Christ, and declared the consubstantiality of the Son of 
God with his Father to be an article of faith, The creed founded 
upon these decrees was drawn up by Osius; it is the Symbolum Nicw- 
num, that is, Nicwne or Nicene Creed, still in use. This council also 
passed decrees for celebrating the festival of Easter on the same day 
throughout Christendom. A proposal forbidding priests who were 
married before receiving holy orders, to live with their wives, was 
rejected. The council was attended by 318 bishops from all parts of 
the Roman empire. 

The seventh general council, held in 787 (September 24 to 
October 23), and attended by 377 bishops, condemned the Iconoclasts, 
and explained the worship of i 

SC arrtapy Asia Minor ; Art de Vérifier les Dates.) 

ICARAGUA, Republic of, Central America, occupies the hilly and 
volcanic region extending from Salinas Bay to the Bay of Conchagua 
on the Pacific, and back to the Mosquito territory. It may be taken 
ery, as lying between 10° 45’ and 14° 10’ N, lat., 84° and 87° 40’ 

- long. ; and as bounded E. by the Mosquito territory ; N. by the 
republic of Honduras; N.W. by that of Salvador; W. by the Pacific 
Ocean ; and 8. by the republic of Costa-Rica : but the eastern boundary 
is really undefined, Nicaragua refusing to acknowledge the right of 
the King of Mosquito to the tract lying along the Caribbean Sea. The 
area consequently is not agreed upon : that really under the authority 
of the republic does not probably exceed 35,000 square miles, but 
that claimed is of course much greater. The population may be about 


proane : the chief part of whom are ladinos, or mulattoes, and native 
ndians. 

The coast along the Pacific from Salinas Bay to the Gulf of Con- 
chagua bears nearly north-west, It is throughout rocky and has some 
harbours of much value. That which may just now be regarded as 
the most important, from its being the Pacific port for the Ni 
route connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, is San Juan del Sar, 
north of Salinas Bay, which is formed by two promontories between 
400 and 500 feet high, having an entrance above 3000 fect across. 
The harbour is small, but well sheltered, and affords in from 
2to 10 fathoms water. About a mile from it is the similar 
harbour of N; lo. Port Realejo, towards the northern end of 
the state, is also a very good and much larger harbour, and is that 
which Fe to the opening of the Nicaragua transit route received 
most of the foreign vessels trading with the republic. There is a very 
narrow tract of tolerably level land along a good part of the coast, 

Along the western side of the republic, at a few miles from the 
coast, extends a ridge of low volcanic mountains, highest at the 
southern end, and generally decreasing in altitude as we proceed 
northward : though one or two of the isolated in the northern 
part are among the most elevated. Several of these volcanoes appear 
to stand alone or to have scarce any connection with the main ridge, 
though standing in its general line of direction. The highest summits 
appear to be Omotepec, which forms an island in Lake Nicaragua 
(5100 feet above the sea); Momotomba, at the northern practi fd 
Lake Managua, about the same height; Mombacho, between e 
Nicaragua and the Pacific (4500 feet); Nindiri, between and 
Masaya; Felica; El Viejo, and one or two others. Several of these 
are active volcanoes, Another mountain tract, a part of the moun- 
tain system of Honduras, extends along the northern part of the 
country. This part of Nicaragua is traversed by several ridges, some 
of whose summits attain a considerable altitude, Between the ri 
extend many good-sized valleys, the principal being those of the Rio 
de Segovia, 98 the ‘ Escondido, poe remain oe Pies the state 
belongs to the plain of Nicaragua, of which howevert r ion 
forms the Mosquito territory. This plain is but little Pree po 
the level of the sea; the Lake of Nicaragua which occupies a large 
part of the Nicaragua section of it being only 122 feet above the 
Caribbean Sea. Along the rivers it is wooded; the rest of the plain 
forms extensive savannahs, covered with a rich verdure, and present- 
ing occasionally a clump of high trees. The climate being rpg | 
hot and moist the white races have not formed any settlements on 
plain, and it is only inhabited by independent aboriginal tribes. 

The few rivers which in Nicaragua fall into the Pacific are of short 
extent and of little consequence. Those falling into the Atlantic are 
longer and more important. ‘Two considerable streams rise, as already 
mentioned, in the northern part of the republic, the Segovia and the 
Escondido; the sources of some of their upper branches are not very 
distant, but their outlets are far apart—that of the Escondido bein 
near the southern, and that of the via towards the northern 
of the Mosquito coast. The Segovia flows past the town of the same 
name, but both rivers belong more to Mosquito than to Ni 
The most important river of this republic is the San Juan, which 
forms the boundary between Nicaragua and Costa-Rica, and falls into 
the Caribbean Sea, near 11° N. lat. It is by means of this river and 
the Lake of Nicaragua, that one of the two great lines of communica- 
tion is proposed to be opened between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
The river San Juan is the only channel by which the Lake of Nica- 
ragua discharges its waters into the Atlantic, The Lake or Lagune of 
Nicaragua is an inland sea, of a lengthened form, being about 100 
miles long and 40 miles broad where widest, without narrowing much 
at either end. It is the reservoir of a great extent of mountainous 
country, and is deep enough to be navigated by vessels of considerable 
size, having about 100 yards from the beach generally a depth of 
about 2 fathoms; and at a greater distance from 5 to 15 fathoms of — 
water along the southern and western banks. It is ouly very shallow — 
along the north-east shore for a mile and upwards into the lake, It 
contains several islands, among which that of Omotepec, near the — 
south-western bank between Granada and Nicaragua, is remarkable 
for a high voleano, and for its fertility and population, being inhabited — 
by a numerous and industrious tribe of Indians, who have a small 
town, Moyagalpa, possess cattle, and raise maize, rice, &. The river 
issues from the south-eastern extremity of the lake; its breadth varies 
from 100 to 400 yards. About the middle of its course the San Juan 
receives from the south the Rio San Carlos, and lower down the 
Serapiqui. About 25 miles from its mouth the river divides into two 
arms, of which the southern and wider is called Rio Colorado; the 
other enters the sea near the harbour of San Juan del Norte, [Mosqurro 
Kixopom.}] The depth of water in the upper part of the course of the 
San Juan varies from 9 to 20 feet, but in some places it is so shallow 
that rapids are produced, and it contains numerous islands, The 
lower portion of the river, below its bifurcation, is generally shallow. 
The mouth of the San Juan has a bar with seldom four feet of water 
upon it, The winding course of the river is somewhat under 100 
miles, On the Pacific side there are however greater obstacles to the 
communication between the two oceans than that presented by tho 
channel of the San Juan. At the narrowest part the distance between 
the Lake and the Pacific is only about 15 miles, and on the coast 
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there is here the good harbour of San Juan del Sur, but the hills upon 
it rise to between 400 and 500 feet, presenting a formidable barrier to 
the construction of a canal, while the difference of level between the 
lake and the sea is 129 feet, and therefore locks would be necessary. 
The hills might perhaps be in a measure avoided, but.the canal would 
of course be longer. Whether such a canal will ever be formed it 
would be hard to predicate; especially since the completion of the 
railway across the Pochonie of Panama has provided so much more 
rapid a route. But even in the absence of the canal this ronte has 
been largely adopted. As noticed under Mosquito Kincpom the 
governments of England and the United States concluded a treaty in 
1850 by which they agreed to co-operate in the establishment of a 
secure and neutral line of communication between the two seas by 
way of the San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua, to be open on equal 
terms to all nations, with a free port at each end of the line. A 
company as there ‘mentioned was formed for constructing a canal, 
improving the navigation of the San Juan, and working the communi- 
cation by steam-boats. The Nicaragua Transit Company have been 
unable even to attempt to carry out the first and most arduous part 
of their task, but they have establi-hed steam-boats of light draught 
to navigate the river, and organised a line of carriages to convey the 

gers and goods from Nicaragua to San Juan del Sur on the 
Pacific During 1854 a very large number of passenzers to and from 
California adopted this route, and we find it asserted in some of the 
advertisements of the line published in New York, that not only is 
“the Ni . Transit route the shortest, safest, and by far the 
most comfortable and healthful,” but that passengers by it “have to 
travel but 12 miles of land carriage over a good macadamised road.” 
Long before the establishment of this route communication had been 
maintained between the Atlantic and the towns of Granada and 
Nicaragua, by the river San Juan aud Lake Nicaragua, by means of 
flat-bottomed vessels called piraguas, of from 5to 10tonsburden, The 
passage from Granada to San Jyan, or Greytown, is usually made by the 
piragaas in about 8 days, whilst the return passage being against the 
stream, occupies from 12 to 15 days. It has been proposed by some 
as more advan is to unite the Lake of Managua by a canal with 
the harbour of ejo. The country between them is nearly level, 
arid of a firm soil, without being rocky. Besides this, the canal would 
terminate in the port of Realejo, one of the best harbours on the west 
coast of America, while that near Nicaragua would end in the smaller 
harbour of San Juan del Sur. But this canal would be more than 
twice as long as the other; in addition to which, the Tepitapa, which 
unites the Lake of Nicaragua with that of Managua, must be rendered 
navigable, The Lake of Managua is 35 miles long, and 15 miles 
broad in its widest part. It is deep enough for vessels of consideruble 
size ; but the Rio Tepitapa, which brings down the water from the 
Lake of Nicaragua, and is about 25 miles long, has falls which, in the 
dry season, are from 6 to 8 feet high, and also several shoals, These 
obstacles could only be avoided a canal cut through the level 
ground on the northern side of the Rio Tepitapa. 

The climate of the Plain of Nicaragua, as stated above, is hot and 
moist, and so unhealthy as to have caused it to be left to the undis- 
turbed occupation of the native races. The thickly-wooded banks of 
the San Juan River are no exception to this observation. The shores 
of the Pacific, where the population is densest, are also very hot and 
somewhat humid, but do not appear to be particularly unhealthy, 
except in the of the Bay of Con where however there 
are comparatively few inhabitants. The hilly districts between the 
coast and the western banks of the lakes are much milder and more 
salubrious, as is also the mountainous country of the north. There are 
regular dry and rainy seasons, as in other parts of Central America 
(Cosra-Rioa, &c.], the only difference being that the rains last some- 
what , and fall in larger quantities. In the hilly country west 
of the occasional showers also occur out of the regular rainy 
seazon. 


The soil throughout the occupied districts appears to be very fertile, 
ee RYT is in a rude state; the roads are almost everywhere 
cient, ill made, and ill kept, and oxen are almost the only 
animals of oor Although therefore Nicaragua might with a 
peaceful and industrious people furnish vast quantities of agricul- 
tural produce for other countries as well as for the supply of a greatly 
incredsed population, it really affords little more than suffices for 
domestic consumption. Maize and frixoles are raised in considerable 
abundauce, and form the staple food of the people. Some wheat is 
grown in the north, chiefly for use in the cities. Sugar, indigo, cotton, 
coffee, cocoa, and tobacco are all grown, but, except indigo, not to any 
great extent. A great variety of fruits, including several native kinds, 
with oranges, lemons, &c., ripen well; and garden vegetables flourish, 
but little attention is paid to them except by the Indians, who culti- 
vate them for sale in the cities. Indigo, Nicaragua, and Brazil wood, 
and some other timber and dye-woods and hides, are at present the 
chief articles exported. Cattle are among the principal sources of 
wealth, very large numbers of them being kept on the plains along the 
eastern sides of the lakes. Fish are plentifal in the lakes, in which 
also crocodiles are common. Along the const pearla used to be fourid. 
The mineral resources of Nicaragua have not been very diligently 
ex) Gold and silver have been found and worked, but not 
ely ; copper has also been found, 
GEOG, DIV, VOI, It, 


The manufactures are nearly confined to the coarser goods required 
for home consumption. The chief articles made are coarse cotton and 
woollen cloths; the cotton being dyed of a purple colour, obtained 
from a shell-fish caught in the vicinity of San Juan del Sur, is in great 
request among the Indians, who prefer it to any European dyed goods 
on account of the greater durability of the colour. 

Nicaragua is divided into five departments, which are named after 
their respective capitals :—Segovia comprises the north-eastern part of 
the territory; Leon the north and north-western ; Managua the district 
south of Leon; Granada that south of Managua; aud Nicaragua the 
most southern part bordering on Costa-Rica. Leon is the political 
capital. The following are the principal towns; the populations are 
merely a loose approximation :— 

Leon, the capital of Nicaragua, contained not many years ago a 
population of 32,000 inhabitants, but the civil contentions within the 
town have reduced it to half that number, and destroyed a large pro- 
portion of its best buildings. It is situated on the road which leads 
from the best cultivated districts of the state to the harbour of Realejo, 
in 12° 26’ N. lat., 86° 52’ W. long. The city occupies a considerable 
area, and contains a cathedral, several churches, a university, 
Tridentine college, &c., but all in a very neglected condition. 

Granada, on the north-western bank of the Lake of Nicaragua, 
population about 12,000, carries on some trade with Jamaica by means 
of the river and harbour of San Juan; contains several churches and 
convents; but has no features requiring further notice, 

Managua, on the south bank of Lake Managua, is a considerable 
place, containing 10,000 inhabitants. Masaga, some little distance 8S. 
of Managua, has a population nearly equal to it, but almost all Indians, 
who are engaged in commerce with the adjacent populous country, 
and in the manufacture of the various articles of domestic require- 
ment in which they display much skill. ‘ 

Nicaragua, about 2 miles from the west bank of Lake Ni 
contains, with the suburb of San George, some 15,000 inhabitants, 
and is surrounded by a district noted for its fertility, especially in 
cacao and grapes. 

San Juan del Sur, on the Pacific, S.W. of the town of Nicaragua, 
contained but few inhabitants previous to its selection as the Pacific 
port for the Nicaragua line of communication between the two oceans, 
The harbour, as already mentioned, is small but convenient, and 
possesses good anchorage. 

Segovia, on the Rio de Segovia, is a small place, whose only claim 
to notice is that of being the capital of the department of Segovia, 
the lvast populous section of the republic. The country around is 
fertile and healthy, and its mineral wealth is believed to be 
considerable. 

Nicaragua is nominally a republic with a senate and a chamber of 
deputies, but the government is really vested in a dictator with the 
title of Supreme Director. After the declaration of independence, and 
the formation in 1842 of the republic of Central America [GUATEMALA ; 
Honpuras], Nicaragua formed one of the federal states until the 
dissolution of the union, when, like the other states, it became an 
independent republic; and, like them, all hopes of its progress have 
been since arrested by constant internal discord. 

NiCASTRO. No? 

NICE, or NIZZA, an administrative division of the Sardinian 
States, bounded W. by France, from which it is separated by the Var, 
8. by the Mediterranean, E. by the division of Genoa, and N, by the 
main ridge of the Maritime Alps, which divide it from Piedmont, and 
send out numerous branches southward, that cover about two-thirds 
of the whole territory. The Cvl-di-Tenda, a high pass over these 
mountains, rises about 5900 feet above the sea, and is traversed Le 
the main road from Nizza to Turin. ‘he mountain slopes and hig 
valleys afford good pasture, and the loftiest uplands are covered with 
forests. The soil in the mountains is ill-adapted for cultivation; but 
in the valleys and lower slopes of the south the soil is good and the 
vegetation luxuriant. Maize, barley, and a little wheat are the prin- 
cipal grain crops. Olives, figs, grapes, oranges, lemons, almonds, 
citrons, some dates, and various other fruits are abundantly produced. 
The palm, the alve, rose-laurel, myrtle, and other odoriferous and 
tropical plants flourish throughout the year; and it is not uncommon 
at the end of December to see some trees in blossom and others 
covered with fruit. The forests afford good timber. The mulberry 
is extensively cultivated. Cattle are numerous, and bees are care- 
fully tended. The fisheries along the coast are very productive. 
There is an argentiferous lead-mine near the town of Tenda. Spun 
silk, coarse woollens, soap, paper, and perfumes are the chief industrial 
products, These articles, together with oil, raw silk, wine, honey, 
timber, and the fruits before-named, are the principal exports. The 
chief rivers are the Var (which receives the Vesubia and the Tinea), 
the Paglion, the Roja, the Taggia, and the Impero, Sheltered by the 
Alps from the north winds, the division has a delicious but rather a 
dry climate; the sea breezes moderate the heat of summer; in spring 
and autumn however the siroceo and the mistral are sometimes felt. 
A good road, affording a series of the most delightful and magnificent 
views, runs along the cvast from Nizza to Genoa. 

The administrative division of Nizza lies between 48° 40’ and 
44° 20’ N. lat., 6° 40’ and 8° 8’ E. long. Its length from north-east 
to south-west is about 75 miles ; the mean breadth is —_ 23 miles. 
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The area is 1623 square miles, and the tion in 1848 was 242,990. 
The language of the people is a mixture of old Provengal French and 
Italian. 

The administrative division of Nizza, which consists of the former 
county of Nizza and the western portion of the old republic of Genoa, 
is now divided into 3 provinces, 28 mandamenti, and 194 comuni, 
The area and population of these provinces are as follows :— 


Area in “et : “Population in 
Provinces. Square Miles, Mandamenti. | 1848. 
tag sires 
Wise rose ce 8 s 7 | “4 118,377 | 
Onexlla . lw 174 6 e0,012 | 
San-Remo  . 265 8 | 64,541 
ieee le ig Ba OT 28 | 242,990 | 


The principal towns in the province of Nizza, are—Niza [Nice]; 

. 17 miles N.E. from Nizza; population, 4394; Saorgio, on 

the left bank of the Roja: population, 2689; Zenda, at the foot of 

the Col-di-Tenda: population, 2441; Villa-Franca, 2 miles E. from 

Nizza, which has a good harbour, docks for the Sardinian navy, and a 

population of about 3000, who ply the tunny fishery along the coast, 

and trade in oranges, lemons, wine, silk, corn, and hemp; and Briga, 

25 miles N.E. from Nizza: population, 3729. The province forms 
the see of the Bishop of Nizza, 

Of the province of Oneglia, situated between that of Albenga on 
the east, and San Remo on the west, the chief town is Oneglia, which 
stands 45 miles E. from Nizza, on the sea-coast, at the mouth of the 
Impero, and has 6500 inhabitants. It has some fine churches, a 
college, and a small harbour, by which wine, fruits, and oil are 
exported. Oneglia is the birthplace of Andrea Doria. The other 
towns are—Porto-Maurizio, a well-built busy little sea-faring town, 
with a population of 6481 in the commune; and Pieve, N, by W. 
from Oneglia, in the valley of the Aroscia: population of the com- 
= $098, The province of Oneglia is included in the see of 


The province of San-Remo, situated west of Oneglia, and east of the 
wince of Nizza and the principality of Monaco already noticed 
Piousoo) has for its chief town San-Remo, which is built on the 
slope of a hill rising from the sea-shore, 30 miles E. from Nizza, and 
has 9854 inhabitants. It is sheltered from the north winds by a 
semicircular group of mountains, the lower slopes of which are planted 
with olive, lemon, orange, fig, almond, and pomegranate trees. The 
town, which is well built, has a handsome church, college, and a 
gallery of good paintings ; it is supplied with water by an aqueduct 
of modern erection. The inhabitants trade with Mars-ille and Genoa 
in the produce of the country, and in dried fruit and salt provisions, 
The port of San-Remo admits small craft only. Ventimiglia, a well- 
built town at the mouth of the Roja, a few miles W. of San-Remo, 
has 5894 inhabitants. It gives title to a bishop, whose see is the 
province of San-Remo, The cathedral and the church of Sau-Michele 
are handsome structures, said to be constructed with the remains and 
on the sites of two Roman temples. There are several Roman 
inscriptions in this town. Taggza, situated in a rich wine district on 
the right bank of the Taggia, 5 miles N.E. from San-Remo, has a 
population of 3880. TZvriora, 10 miles N. from San-Remo, is situated 
among the mountains on the left bank of the Taggia, and has 4846 
inbabitants in the commune, 
NICE, or NIZZA, the ancient Nixa, the capital of the Sardinian 
vince and administrative division of Nizza, is situated on the 
editerranean coast, about 10 miles E. from the mouth of the Var, 
96 miles S. by W. from Turin, in 43° 41’ N. lat., 7° 16’ E. long, and 
has 35,195 inhabitants, including the garrison and foreign visitors, 
It is pleasantly situated, being bounded on the north by the Maritime 
Alps, and open on the south to the sea. The citadel of Mont-Albano, 
on a hich aud pointed rock, overhangs the town, and the Paglion, a 
mountain torrent, passes it on the west side, separating it from the 
suburb called La-Croix-de-Marbre, In this suburb the houses are 
painted externally in fresco, and surrounded with gardens containing 
orange- and lemon-trees. The town itself ia divided into two parts, 
distinguished respectively as the old and new towns, The streets of 
the former are narrow; the latter is better laid out, and the houses 
are painted in fresco. There are two handsome squares, one of them 
surrounded with porticos. Adjacent to one of these is a raised 
terrace, which serves for a defence of the town against the sea and 
for a public walk. The ramparts of the town on the land side form 
another promenade. The catvedral of Santa-Reparata is the chief 
pe buildiog. The climate of Nice has been much celebrated for 
ite mildness, bat has been probably over-praised, The neighbourhood 
of the Alps, and the prevalence of the ‘ Vent de Bise,’ a keeu searching 
wind, render the air frequently very cold aud even frosty in winter 
and spring; and the heat in sumwer is excessive, It is however 
much resorted to by invalids ami other strangers, especially English. 
The walks and rides in the neighbourhood of the town are agreeable. 
The rocky eminence crowned by Fort Montalban, which divides the 
town from Villa-Franca, has a thouse at the extremity, and com- 
mands a very extensive view stretching from Antibes to Monaco, and 


comprising in clear weather the island of Corsica, which is 90 miles 
distant, There are a theatre, baths, good inns, cafés, snd a public 
library. The town has silk-, cotton-, and paper-mills, a great number 
of oil-mills, and a tobacco manufactory. Soap, liqueurs, essences, 
superior turnery, inlaid tables, boxes, trays, and perfumery are also 
made. The port, which is protected by a mole, is spacious and secure, 
Vessels of 800 tons can enter it. The chief trade is in silk, oranges, 
fruit, and the manufactures of the town. The roadstead would afford 
anchorage to 100 vessels of the line. The town gives title to a bishop, 
whose see is the province of Nizza, Foreign consuls reside in Nice. 
Steamers ply regularly between Marseille and Genoa. 

Nikaia was founded by the Greeks of Massilia, and fortified by 


the adjacent sea. It continued subject to the Massilians after the 

establishment of the Var as the boundary of Gaul Italy. In the 

middle ages it was the capital of a county, and a strong fortress, It 

¢ French and Turks, taken and plundered, 
was 


'y 

without resistance, in 1791, and annexed to the republic, being made 
the capital of the department of Alpes Maritimes. 1814 it reverted 
to Sardinia. 

NICHOLAS, ST. [Franpsns, Ease.) ' 

NICOBAR ISLANDS, THE, are situated in the 
between 6° 50’ and 9° 20’ N. lat., 92° 50’ and 94° 10’ E. long. 
consist of nine larger islands and some smaller ones. The two most 
southern are called Great and Little Nicobar. Great Nicobar is more 
than 20 miles long and 8 miles across in the widest part. 
Nicobar is not half as large. Farther north are six smaller islands. 
The best known are Noncowry and Camorta, or Nicovari, which are 
separated from one another by a strait, forming one of the safest 
harbours in India, in which ships of all sizes may ride with the 
security; and as it is open at both the east and west, two ships may 
get in and out either with a north-east or south-west monsoon. The 
most northern island is much farther to the north, and is called Car 


great unhealthiness of these islands to Europeans. The soil is very 
fertile and capable of producing all the fruits and vegetables of inter- 
tropical countries, The islands abound in cocoa-nuts, papayas, bananas, 
limes, tamarinds, betel-nuts, and the mellori, a species of bread-fruit; 
yams and other roots are cultivated, The mangosteen-tree and the 
pine-apple grow wild in the woods, The animals are hogs, dogs, and 
fowls. The woods contain timber in plenty, and some of it supplies 
excellent materials for building or repairing ships. The sea abounds 
with exquisite fish, shell-fish, and turtle. Ambergris and the edible 
bird’s-nest are common, and supply the only articles of exportation ; the 
Chinese and Malays annually visit these islands to procure them. The 
inhabitants belong apparently to the Malay race, and probably do not 
exceed 3000 or 4000. In the interior of the island of Great Nicobar 
a tribe is said to exist which differs from the other inhabitants ; they 
are probably the aborigines, and belong to the race of Australian 
negroes, The Danes twice tried to form a settlement in the harbour 
of Noncowry, in 1766 and 1768, but they abandoned it after a few 
years, on account of the unhealthiness of the climate. Some mission- 
aries remained there till 1792, but as they did not succeed in the 
conversion of the natives they returned to Tranquebar. (Hamilton; 
Fontana; Colebrooke, in Asiatic .) : *. 
NICOLSBURG, [Moravia.] ‘ 
NICOMEDI'A (Nixouhdea), a city of Bithynia, at the head of the 
Gulf Astacenus (Gulf of Ismid), was founded by Nicomedes L, B.o. 264, 
According to Pausanias this city was originally called Astacus (vy. 12, 
§ 5); but Strabo informs us that Astacus was another city on the same 
gulf, which was founded by the Megarians and Athenians, and after- 
wards destroyed by Lysimachus; on which occasion its inhabitants 
were removed to Nicomedia (xii. p. 563, Casaub.). *) wll 
Under the Roman emperors Nicomedia became one of the chief 
cities of the empire. Pausanias speaks of it as the sss city in 
Bithynia (y. 12, §5); but under Diocletian, who chi Mi 
it increased greatly in extent and populousuess, and became inferior 
only to Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, (Liban., * Orat.,’ viii. p. 208; 
Lactant, ‘De Morte Persec.,’ ¢. 17.) It was almost entirely destroyed 
by an earthquake during the reign of the emperor Julian, but it was 
again rebuilt with great splendour and magnificence, and recovered 
nearly its former greatness, (Amian. Marcell., xxii. 9; xxii. 13; _ 
xvii. 7.) It is called at the present day Is-nic-mid, or more usually — 
by abbreviation Ismid, and is still a town of considerable importance 5 
but it coutains few remains of antiquity. The ancient walls atill exist — 
in part; they inclose many a ruined heap, and a much larger space — 
than the town of Ismnid. Qne of the ruins is still recognisable as a 
Christian church. The persecution of the Christians under Diocletian 
commenced at Nicomedia. The modern town contains about 8000 
houses, and is the residence of a pasha. Steamers ply regularly to 
Constantinople. : ‘ 
NICOPOLI, NIKOPOL, in Turkish Tchingani-Kalé, the ancient 
Nicopolis ad Istrum, a city in Bulgaria, in Buropean Turkey, and the 


y resided there, — 


$05,346 ; in 1851 it was 327,161, giving 124°3 inhabitants to a 
mile, or 60°28 Neskas ber 
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capital of a is situated on the richt bank of the Danube, 
80 miles S.W. from Bukharest, 280 miles N.W. from Constantinople, 
and has about 10,000 inhabitants. The Osma on the Bulgarian side, 
and the Aluta on the Wallachian, join the Danube just above the 
town. The city, which occupies one of the finest sites in the world, 
consists of two parts. The fortress and Mussulman town, crowned by 
many shining minarets, stand on the summit of a lofty limestone cliff 
above the Danube, several hundred feet high, and surrounded by a 
ravine. It is a place however of little real importance as a fortress, 
for it is commanded by heights around it. On the opposite or 
eastern slope the houses of Bulgarians, Wallachs, and Jews rise in 
white clusters one above another like an amphitheatre. The Turkish 
town is defended on every side by batteries and by a stout parapetted 
rampart, for the protection of infantry; it is further defended by a 
castle or citadel. There are some well-built houses, several 
S| and baths, but in genetal the town is ill built. The neigh- 
bourhood of Nicopoli, especially on the eastern side, towards Sistova, 
is very beautiful; much of the ground about the town is laid out in 
gardens. Nicopoli gives title to a Greek archbishop and a Catholic 
bishop. Its situation on the Danube makes it a place of some trade. 

Nicopoli was founded by Trajan; several patches of the ancient 
walls still remain. The sultan, Bajazet I, at the head of the Janis- 
saries, defeated the Hungarians, commanded by their king, Sigismund, 
and aided by the choicest troops in Europe, under the walls of Nicopoli, 
Sept. 28, 1396. Sigismund had besieged the town for six days before the 
arrival of the Turks. The town has often suffered from the Russians. 

NICOSIA. [Catasta; Crprvs.] 

NICOTERA. [Carazerta.] 

“NIE'MEN is the Polish name of a river, which by the Germans is 
called Memel, and by the Lithuanians Niémona. It rises in the swampy 
region which, between 61° and 56° N. lat., forms the watershed between 
the rivers that run into the Baltic and Black seas. It originates 
between 53° and 54° N. lat., and near 27° E. long., and runs in its 
upper course about 180 miles westward. At the town of Grodno it 
suddenly turns to the north, and continues in that direction about 
100 miles. It then turns again to the west, and soon afterwards is 
joined, at Kowno, by the Wilia, the largest of its affluents, which flows 
about 180 miles in a western direction. The remainder of its course 
is to the west. From Grodno to its entrance into Prussia it forms the 
boundary-line between Russia and Poland. Its course through Prussia 
amounts to about fifty miles. About eight miles below Tilsit the 
Tiver divides into two arms, which branch off respectively to the 
north-west and south-west. The northern arm, called Russ, divides 
median two miles from its mouth, into two arms, the Atmat and 
Skirwieck. The southern arm is called the Ghilghe. Both arms 
empty themselves into the Curisches Haff. The delta included 
between the Russ and Ghilghe, called the island of Kaukehnen, is 
alluvial and of great fertility, but it is swampy towards the lake. 
Though impeded by shoals at several places, the river is of great 
importance for the exportation of the produce of the adjacent 
countries, e though clumsily-made river-barges, called ‘ wittinnes,’ 
bring the produce of Lithuania (governments of Wilna and Grodno) 
and of a portion of Poland to Kénigeberg and Memel. These barges 

up the Niemen to Grodno, and up the Wilia to Wilna, They 
Bring down all kinds of corn, hemp, flax, hides, bacon, and some minor 
articles. All the timber exported from Memel is floated down from 
the interior of Russia. As the wittinnes were formerly often lost 
owing to the westerly and north-westerly gales, which prevail on the 
Curisches Haff, two cauals have been made along the shores of that 
lake, by which the Ghilghe is united to the D-ime, and thus to the 
Pregel river, on which the commercial town of Kénigsberg is built. 
The Oginsky Canal, cut in the middle of the 18th century, establishes 
a water-communication between the Niemen and the Dnieper, which 
runs into the Black Sea, This canal, 34 miles in length, unites the 
a tributary of the Upper Niemen, and the Yasiolda, an affluent 
of the Prypecz, a feeder of the Dnieper. 
rhaps no river in Europe whose floods rise to such a 
ht and whose inundations are so destructive as the Niemen. Snow 
to the depth of from four to six feet falls every winter on the country 
which is drained V! it; and as the course of the river in general lies 
from fast to west, this immense quantity of snow, being dissolved in 
80 sliort a time as ten or fourteen days, causes the river to rise twenty 
or thirty feet above its general level; and as the fall of the river is in 
all its extent very inconsiderable, and its current slow, the water can 
only be carried off in a much longer time, and hence it accumulates 
oot 7 and inundates — adjacent lands to a distance of several 
es in many places, and causes t 5 

NIEUBERG. [Hayover.] ere 

NIEUPORT. LANDERS, WEST.] 

NIEVRE, a department in the centre of France, lies between 
46° 40’ and 47° 35’ NN. lat., 2° 50’ and 4° 10 E, long., and is bounded 
N. by the department of Yonne, E. by Cdte-d’Or and Sadne-et-Loire, 
§. by the department of Allier, and W. by those of Cher and Loiret. 
The greatest length of the department, from north-west to south-east, 
is 79 miles; the greatest breadth, at right angles to the length, is 65 
tiles. The area is 2632 square miles. The population in 1841 was 
square 
below the average per square mile for the whole of 


France. The department is formed from the old district of Nivernais, 
and is named from one of its rivers, the Niavre. 

The heights which separate the basin of the Loire from that of the 
Seine traverse the department from north-west to south-east; in the 
south-east part mo are called the mountains of Morvan, being included 
in the district of that name, which comprehends the eastern side of 
the department. [Morvan.] The east of the department is the more 

portion, and consists chiefly or wholly of primitive rocks, 
granitic or schistose; the western part is covered by beds of the 
secondary strata, which intervene between the red marl and the chalk } 
the valleys of the Allier and the Loire, in the southern extremity 0! 
the department, and the valley of the Loire, in the north-western 
extremity, are occupied by the su’ us formations. The por- 
tion of the department that belongs to the basin of the Seine consists 
of hills separated by deep valleys; it is drained by the Yorne and its 
feeders, and has a general inclination towards the north. The r 
division of the department lies on the south side of the watershed, 
and consists of extensive and sandy but tolerably fertile plains, sloping 
down to the the Lorrg, which crosses the south-western angle of the 
department, receiving the Aron and the Nidvre, a small stream that 
gives name to the department, on the right bank, and the ALLIER on 
the left. The western boundary of the department is formed by the 
Allier and the Loire. The Allier, the Loire, and the Yonne are navi- 
gable; the two last are joined by the Canal-du-Nivernais, which leaves 
the Loire at Decize, runs up the valley of the Aron, and, crossing the 
watershed between the Loire and the Seine, enters the Yonne 3 miles 
8. from Corbigny. There are about 400 ponds in the department’ 
most of which become dry in summer. The department is trave 
by 9 state and 12 departmental roads. The continuation of the 
Orléans-Bourges railway runs for a short distance along the left bank 
of the Allier, in the south-west of this department; a short branch 
connects the town of Nevers with this line. 

Though the soil of the department is in general poor, yet corn more 
than enough for the home consumption is raised by careful husbandry. 
The mountains supply abundant pasture, and a large number of cattle 
is reared. In the arrondissement of Chateau-Chinon, in the east of 
the department, where the soil is decidedly bad, the only produces is 

e, oats, or buckwheat. In the arrondissement of Clamecy, and in 
the districts that belong to the basin of the Loire, the produce includes 
wheat, wine, fruits, hemp, leguminous plants, &c, The arrondissement 
of Nevers, which occupies the south-west of the department, produces 
corn, wine, and pasture. The north-western districts, forming the — 
arrondissement of Cosne, are fertile in corn and wine. The hilly 
country is in many parts covered with extensive forests of oak, maple, 
and beech trees. Timber forms one of the gs sources of wealth 
to the inhabitants, and is conveyed by water to Paris and other la 
towns. The quantity of wine produced in average years is about 
millions of gallous, about one-third of which is exported, chiefly from 
Pouilly-sur-Loire. The climate is temperate and healthy, but rather 
damp. Several iron-mines are worked, and the ore is smelted and 
converted into malleable iron in a great number of iron-works, the 
most important of which are those of Pont-St.-Ours, Imphy, and 
Fourchambault. Coal-mines are worked near Decize, The irop, coal, 
and timber trades are important, and are continually improving in 
consequence of the great facilities for transit afforded by river and 
canal navigation and railways, The manufactures are—woollen-cloth, 
linen, hardware, inferior cutlery, fiddle strings, porcelain and pottery, 
paper, and glass. The chief articles of the commerce of the depart- 
ment are its agricultural and industrial products, hides, steel, copper, 
sheet-iron, tin-ware, oak-staves, wood charcoal, mill-stones, vine-poles, 
cattle, fire-wood, &c. About 370 fairs and markets are held in the 
year. 

The bev eons is divided into four arrondissements, which, with 

v 


their subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 
Arrondi: ts. Cc. fe Population in 1851, 
1, Nevers. . * 8 108 105,484 
2. Chateau-Chinon . 5 55 69,088 
3. Clamecy , 6 97 77,638 
4, Cosne ’ 6 66 74,956 
aa eal 25 326 $27,161 


1. Of the first arrondissement, and of the whole department, the 
capital is Nevers, Decize, a town of 3358 inhabitants, is built on a 
rocky island in the Loire at the junction of the Aron with that river, 
and at the head of the Nivernais Canal, The only remarkable build- 
ing is the old castle of the dukes of Nevers, which stands on the 
highest part of the island. The town communicates with both banks 
of the Loire by a good stone bridge and by a suspension-bridge. Iron 
is manufactured, and also tin; gent charcoal, coal, oak-staves, 
vine-pules, hoops, &e., are the chief articles of trade. St.-Pierre-le- 
Moutier, a town of 2319 inhabitants, which owes its name and its 
origin to a suppressed Cluniac monastery, stuns near a sinall lake 
15 miles S. from Nevers. A kind of saud in request for the manu- 
facture of porcelain is found at this place, and exported to Paris and 
Rouen, Pougues, famous for its mineral spring, is a small village of 
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about 1200 inhabitants, a few miles N.N.W. from Nevers. S¢.-Saulge, 
situated N.E. of Nevers, in a valley between two wooded hills, has a 
population of 2147. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Chdteau-Chinon, is 
situated near the source of the Yonne, 37 miles S. from Nevers, on a high 
hiil surrounded by still loftier heights which are covered with forests, 
It has a tribunal of first instance and 2925 inhabitants, who manufacture 
coarse woollens and leather, and trade in fuel-wood, charcoal, hides, 
wool, wheat, wine, and cattle. Zuzy, on the Haleine, a feeder of the 
Aron, is situated in the south-east of the department, and has a popu- 
lation of 2273, and some trade in wood, charcoal, pigs, and cattle, 
Moulins-Engilbert, at the foot of the Morvan Hills, a few miles 8S. Wy 


from Cha&teau-Chinon, has an ecclesiastical school and 2867 inhabit- 


ants, who manufacture coarse woollens, serge, linen, and leather. 

8, In the third arrondissement the chief town, Clamecy, stands at 
the junction of the Beuvron with the Yonne, and has 6002 inhabit- 
ants in the commune, who manufacture woollen-cloth, pottery, and 
leath:r, and trade largely in wood and charcoal. The town was 
formerly fortified and defended by an old castle. From 1168 to 1793 
it was the residence of a bishop, who took his title from Bethlehem in 
Palestine, the original see baving been suppressed by the Saracens. 
Clamecy has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, and a college. 
Corbigny, a town of 2124 inhabitants, situated in a well-wooded hilly 
country, 15 miles S. by E. from Clamecy, and near the confluence of 
the Anguison with the Yonne, has cloth factories, tan-yards and a con- 
siderable trade in wood. Lormes, N.E. of Corbigny, formerly a fortified 
town defended by a strong castle still remaining, has a population of 
3214. Varzy,.10 miles S.W. from Clamecy, is situated in a pretty 
valley at the foot of a high hill covered with vines, and has a popu- 
lation of 3132, who manufacture linen, leather, and pottery. In the 
neighbourhood there are several iron forges and furnaces. The town 
has a college, an hospital, and a town-house. 

4. The fourth arrondissement takes its name from its chief town, 
Cosne, or Cone, the ancient Condate, which stands on the right bank of 
the Loire, here crossed by a suspension-bridge, 32 miles.N. by W. 
from Nevers, and bas a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 6245 
inhabitants, The little river Nouhain, which here enters the Loire, 
drives the machinery of several iron-works and forges, in which 
anchors for the French navy are manufactured. The town is in 
general well built, It trades in corn, wine, nails, cutlery, timber, 

emp, cattle, &c. La-Churité,14 miles N. by W. from Nevers, prettily 
situated at the foot of vine-clad slopes on the right bank of the Loire, 
hes a population of 5052, who manufacture cutlery, ironmongery, 
files, steel, bar-iron, and metal buttons, There are iron-forges, glasa- 
works, and potteries in the neighbourhood. The town is clean, but 
on the whole an ill-built place. The bridge over the Loire is the most 
remarkable object. Pouilly, also situated on the banks of the Loire, 
a few miles below Cosne, in a rich wine district, has 3169 inhabitants, 
Prémery, N.E. of Nevers, on the Nidvre, has iron forges and foundries, 
tile- and brick-works, and 2103 inhabitants. Donzy, E. of Cosne, on 
the Nouhain, has a population of 3791, who manufacture bar- and 
sheet-iron, and trade in these products and in wood. 

The department forms the see of the Bishop of Nevers, is included 
in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Bourges, within the limits of 
the University-Academy of Dijon, and belongs to the 19th Military 
Division, of which Bourges is head-quarters, It returns two members 
to the Legislative Assembly of the French empire. 

(Dictionnaire de la France ; Annuaire pour U’ An 1853.) ‘ 

NIGER, or QUORRA, a large river flowing through the interior of 
Central Africa, and entering the Gulf of Guinea by several mouths 
between the bights of Benin and Biafra. There seems no reason to 
doubt that the ancient Niger is identical with the Quorra. Herodotus 
(ii. 32) gives an interesting account of five young men of the Libyan 
tribe of Nasamones, which dwelt on the coast of the Greater Syrtis, 
who proceeded on a journey of discovery into the interior. After 
traversing in a southern direction the inhabited region, and next to it 
the country of the wild beasts, they crossed the great sandy desert 
in a western direction for many days, until they arrived at a country 
inhsbited by men of low stature, who conducted them through exten- 
sive marshes to a city built on a great river which contained crocodiles 
and flowed towards the rising sun. This information Herodotus 
derived from the Greeks of Cyrene, who had it from Etearchus, king 
of the Ammonii, who said that the river in question was a branch of 
the Egyptian Nile, an opinion in which the historian acquiesced. 
Strabo seems to have known little of the interior of Africa and its 
rivers. 

Pliny ¢ Hist. Nat,’ v. 1) gives an account of the expedition into 
Mauritania of the Roman commander Suetonius Paulinus, who (a.p. 41) 
led a Roman army across the Atlas, and, after passing a desert of black 
sand and burnt rocks, arrived at a river called Ger, in some manu- 
acripts Niger. The Ger, or Niger, of Suetonius Paulinus was probably 
the Ghir which rons through Sejelmesa, But besides the Ger, or 
Niger, of Suetonius, gr in several places (vy. 8, 9, and viii. 21) speaks 
of another apparently distinct river, the Nigris of Ethiopia, which 
he com with the Nile, “swelling at the same seasons, having 
similar animals living in ite waters, and, like the Nile, producing the 
calamas and the papyrus.” In his extremely confused account, which 
he derived from the authority of king Juba Il. of Mauritania, he 


mixes up the Nigris and the Nile er with other rivers, as if all 
the waters of Central Africa formed but one water-course. : 
Throughout all these confused notions of the hydrography of 
interior Africa entertained by the ancients, one constant report or 
tradition ia apparent, namely, that of the existence of a large river 
south of the great desert, and flowing towards the east, It is true 
that Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, and their respective authorities thought 
that this river flowed into the Nile, but seems to have doubted 
this, for he says that when the river reached the middle of the continent, 
it meenee ang what phic Pada ‘ a 
tolemy, who wrote later the preceding geographers, 
seems to have had better information ance tas interior of 
after stating the boundaries of Libya Interior, proceeds to enumerate 
various positions on the coast of the ocean, after which he mentions 
the chief mountains of Libya and the streams that flow from them to 
the sea. He then adds, “In the interior the two rivers are 
the Geir and the Nigeir; the Geir unites Mount Usargula (which he 
places in 20° 20’ N. lat., 33° E. long.,) with the Garamantic pharanx 
(the name of a mounstain which he has before stated to be in 
10° N, lat., 50° E. long.), A river diverges from it at 42° 3 eee 
16° N. lat., and makes the Lake Chelonides, of whjch the middle is 
20° N. lat., 49° E. long. This river is said to be lost under ground 
and to reappear, forming another river, of which the western end is 
at 16° N. lat., 46° E. long. The eastern part of the river forms the 
Lake Nuba, the site of which is 15° N. lat., 50° E. long.” The posi- 
tions here assigned to the Geir and the direction of its main stream, 
from the Garamantic Mountain to Mount Usargula, being south-east 
aud north-west, seem to point out for its ey ee either the 
Shary of Bornou and its supposed affluent the Bahr Kulla of Browne, 
or perhaps the Bahr Misseiad of the same traveller, called Om Tey- 
mam by Burckhardt, who says that its indigenous appellation is Gu, 
a large stream coming from about 10° N. lat., and flowing north-west 
through Wadai, west of the borders of Dar-Fur. The Misselad is 
supposed to flow into Lake Fittre; we do not know whetherany com- 
munication exists between Lake Fittre and the Tschad. From the 
exploration of Dr. Barth it appvars that Lake Fittre is the bottom of 
a distinct basin, and that it is fed by the Batha, which he says receives 
all the smaller water-courses descending from the more elevated 
country atthe western foot of Jebel Marah. Several streams, besides 
the Babr Kulla and the Bahr Misselad, all coming from the south, 
flow in a north-west direction through the countries lying between 
Bornou and Dar-Fur, and the Geir of Ptolemy may have been the 
representative of any or all of them. Linant was informed by some 
Takrousi pilgrims from Dar-Sille that they travelled two months on 
the Babr-al-Abiad before they arrived at Sennaar; and that before 
arriving at the Abiad they followed the course of another river 
upwards ; and that the Abiad had its rise in a country called Bahr-el- 
Lesse, from which some of the waters flow towards k, that is to 
say, to the north-west. : 
We now come to Ptolemy’s Nigeir, which he makes quite a distinct 
river from the Geir, and places it to the westward, He TAPS it 
joins the mountain Maudrus, 19° N. lat., 14° E. long., with moun- 
tain Thala, 10° N, lat., 88° E. long. Its course is thereby defined as 
much lonver and in a less oblique line to the equator than the Geir, 
In fact it would correspond tolerably well with the actual direction of 
the course of the Joliba and that of the Rima or River of 
supposing that river to form a communication with Lake Tschad, as 
Ptolemy says that the Nigeir has a divergent to the Lake Libye, which _ 
he places iu 16° 30’ N, lat., 35° E. long.; and the words of the text 
seem to express that the water ran into the lake, so that the course of 
the Nigeir, according to Ptolemy, as well as his predecessors, was 
easterly, a3 the Joliba or Quorra actually runs for a great part of its — 
course. “The Lake Libye,” observes a distinguished geographer, “ to 
which there was an easterly divergent, I strongly suspect to haye — 
been the Lake Tchad, notwithstanding that the position of Libye falla — 
300 geographical miles north-westward of this lake, for the name of 
Libye favours the preeumption that it was the principal lake in the — 
interior of Libya; it was very natural that Ptolemy, like many of the 
moderns, should have been misinformed as to the communication of — 
the river with that lake, and that he should have mistaken two rivers 
flowing from the same ridge in opposite directions, one to the Quorta — 
and the other to the Tschad (I allude to the Sakkatoo and the Yeu 
rivers), for a single communication from the Quorra to the lake,” 
(Leake in ‘Royal Geographical Journal,’ vol. ii) si 
But Ptolemy, after all, may not have been so much misinformed 
with respect to a communication existing between the lake and his 
Nigeir, if, as is now strongly suspected, the communication really — 
exists, though in an inverse direction from that which Ptolemy ser 
to have understood, Captain Allen (‘London Geog. Journal,’ vol. viii.) 
surmises that the river Tchadda, which at its junction with the — 
Quorra, just above the beginning of the delta, is larger than the Quorra — 
itself, receives an outlet from the lake somewhere about the town of 
Jacobah, The Arabian geographers of the middle ages, Edrisi, Abul- 
feda, and Leo Africanus, state that the Nil-el-Abid, or ‘ River of the 
Negroes,’ flowed from east to west, The Tchadda then ¥ be 
the river of the Arabian, and the Joliba, or Upper Quorra, that of the 
Greek and Roman geographers. Both were ignorant of the real ter 
mination of their respective streams, “It is nevertheless remarkab! 
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says Leake, in the paper already quoted, “that the distance laid by 
Ptolemy between his source of the river and the western coast is the 
same as that given by modern observations; that Thamondocana, one 
of the towns on the Nigeir, is exactly coincident with Timbuktd, as 
recently laid down by M. Jomard from the itinerary of M. Caillié; 
that the of the course resuliing trom Ptolemy’s positions is 
nearly equal to that of the Quorra as far as the mountains of Kong, 
with the addition of the Tchadda or Shary of Funda, and that his 
position of Mount Thala, at the south-east extremity of the Nigeir, is 

near that in which we may sup the Tchadda to have its 
origin ; so that it would seem as if Ptolemy, like Sultan Bello and 
other modern Africans, had considered the Tchadda as a continuation 
of the main river, though he knew the Egyptian Nile too well to fall 
into the modern error of supposing the Nigeir to be a branch of the 
Nile. The mountains of Kong, and the passage of the river through 
them at right angles to their direction, formed a natural termination 
to the extent of the geographer’s knowledge.” 

Great light will be thrown on the geography of Central Africa 
by the publication of the explorations made since 1850 by Drs. 
Overweg, Barth, and Vogel. The determination by the latter of the 
elevation of Lake Tchad above the level of the sea—namely, 850 feet 
—puts an end to the theory that this lake was connected with either 
the Nile or the Quorra. In the account published by Mr. Petermann 
of the discoveries of Dr. Barth, the country to the south-east of Lake 
Tchad, comprising the basin of the Shary and others of its feeders for 
some 200 or 300 miles, nts a level plain almost imperceptibly 
inclined towards the lake; and the country west from the Shary 
to the Benueh, or Upper Tchadda, has in all probability a similar 
character of flatness. Dr. Barth, who in 1851 surveyed Lake Tchad 
and examined the countries forming its basin, mentions the Serbenel, 
a feeder of the Shary in the Mandara country south of Bornou, as a 
very considerable river. The Serbenel, which is called Loggene lower 
down, joins the Shary at a village named Sheggua, below Kusseru or 
Kussery. At Masefia, the capital of Baghirmi, the Shary, or Asu, runs 
due north 3 miles an hour, with a width of 600 yards; it subsequently 
falls into Lake Tchad. Dr. Barth calls it a magnificent river, and 
— it ee coat basin vi the Nile.. The eee and the 

run nearly el above their junction, and are probabl 
branches of the same river. : : 

The Tchadida in its upper course is called the Benueh, and rivals if it 
does not surpass the Quorra in mnagnificence; and from the level nature 
of the country it is presumed that it p ts no such obstacles to 
navigation as rapids or falls. The Benueh wus crossed by Dr. Barth 
in his journey to Adamaua, a very beautiful pastoral and agricultural 
country on the Upper Tchadda, at a part where it was half a mile wide 
and ten feet deep. Yola, the capital of Adamaua, is placed by Dr. 
Barth in 8° 2’ N. lat, 13° 5’ E. long. A notion has lately gained 
ground that the Tchadda presents the most important and the readiest 
opening for the extension of European infl and civilisation into 

interior of Africa. A flat-bottomed steamer, fitted up at the 

of Mr. M‘Gregor Laird for the exploration of the river, left 
Birkenhead in 1854 so as to reach the mouth of the Niger by the Ist 
of July, from which time it was calculated that seventy-five days 
(during which its waters rise) would be sufficient to reach the head 
of the navigation of the Tchadda. This expedition returned to Fer- 
nando Po on Nov. 7, having spent 118 days on the Niger and the 
Tchadda without losing a single life. The Tchadda was ascended 
350 miles, or 250 miles above Dagbeh, which had been reached in the 


acces of 1852. 
he Quorra rises in Mount Loma, a part of the Kong Mountains, 
which extend eastward from the coast of Sierra Leone, near 9° 25’ 
N, lat., 9° 45’ W. long. The French traveller Mollien says that the 
Quorra rises in 8° 20’ N. lat, 9° 10’ W. long. This difference may 
easily be accounted for by observing that many streams rise in a 
mountainous country which unite to form a great river, and that each 
of them may be considered as the source of such a river. The most 
western of these tributaries, that of which Major Laing got information 
as rising in Mount Loma, is properly considered the principal river. 
It runs near its source due north for about 70 miles, and is there 
called Timbic. It then turns to the north-east, and exchanges its 
namerfor that of Baba, and Jvli-Ba (that is, large river), under which 
name its course as far as Timbuctoo is known, the name of Quorra 
only applied to the lower portion of its course. Caillié crossed 
the Joliba at Curuassa, about 100 miles from its source, and found 
that it was navigated by large canoes, It flowed in a wide valley from 
south-south-west to north-north-east, which was surrounded by hills 
from 150 to 200 feet high. The soil of the valley was fertilised by 
the inundations of the river. The mountains in the neighbourhood 
are rich in iron-ore, and contain gold. 

From Curuassa to Bammakoo, a distance exceeding 200 miles, the 
course of the river is unknown; but that portion of it which lies 
between Bammakoo (13° N. lat., 5° 20’ W. long.) and Timbuctoo (18° 
N, lat., 3° 40’ W. long.) has been laid down by Mungo Park and Caillié. 
Mungo Park, who was the first European traveller who reached the 
banks of that river, in his first journey travelled along the banks of 
the river from Bammakoo to Silla, a distance of about 160 miles, 
Between Bammakoo and Tabbeo the river runs in a north-east direc- 
tion, in a wide valley which produces good crops of rice, maize, and 


vegetables, and has good pastures ; it is pretty well inhabited, and there 
are several towns on the banks of the river. At Tabbec the Quorra 
enters the plain of Sadan, and it runs to the east as far as the town 
of Jennee. From Tabbec to Silla, the end of his travels, Mungo Park 
found the country on both sides of the river extremely fertile, well 
cultivated, and studded with towns of considerable size and many 
villages. In the rainy season the country to a considerable distance 
from the river is inundated, The current of the river is moderate, 
and offers no impediments to navigation; large river-boats are fre- 
quently seen both ascending and descending. In his second journey 
Mungo Park embarked at Sego, and descended the river more than 
1000 miles to the town of Boussa (10° N. lat., 4° 40’ E. long.), where 
his boat was wrecked and he was killed. Thus the information which 
he had obtained respecting this part of the course of the river and 
the countries adjacent to it was lost to the world. But Caillié has 
partly supplied the loss. He descended the river from Jennee to 
Timbuctoo, and found the banks in some places well cultivated and 
rather populous. The general course of the river was north as far 
as the e of Debo, and even to some distance farther; but after- 
wards it turned to the north-north-east, and continued so to the town 
of Timbuctoo, or rather to its port, Cabra. The river-barges which 
navigate this part of the river are from 60 to 80 tons burden, and 
take the produce of the country—rice, millet, corn, honey, butter of 
the shea-tree, &c.—to Timbuctoo and other large places. The crews 
consist of about 20 men: the boats use no sails. ‘The Lake of Debo, 
through which the Quorra flows, south of 16° N, lat., is of considerable 
extent; itis perhaps 10 miles from south to north, but it occupies a 
much ter space from east to west. North of the lake, where the 
river flows to the north-east, cultivation is more general, and the 
number of villages is greater. Some of them carry on a considerable 
traffic with Timbuctoo. The winter at Timbuctoo, according to Dr. 
Barth, who visited it in 1853, is severely felt, coughs and colds being 
very prevalent, and the air relaxing, owing to the inundations of the 
river. In approaching Timbuctoo the Quorra separates into two 
branches, which appear to unite at no great distance farther down, 
On the smaller and more northern of these branches is Cabra, the 
port of Timbuctoo. From Timbuctoo the river seems to run in a 
general south-east direction to Yauri. It seéms that the Quorra leaves 
the great plain of Sadan before it reaches the neighbourhood of Yauri. 
Above Yauri it flows through the interesting country of Dindina, a 
long narrow strip of land on both banks inhabited by a tribe of 
Tuaricks, who are distinguished for their industry and civilisation 
above the neighbouring tribes. The Rima or Sakatu River, also called 
Zirmi, joins the Quorra from the east to the south of the Dindina 
country; it flows past Sakatu, the best provided market and largest 
town in the Fellata country. This town is built in the form of a 
square; has 8 gates, according to Dr. Barth, and about 22,000 inhabit- 
ants. Sakatu is no longer the Fellata capital; Wurno, a town of 
13,000 inhabitants, founded in 1831, and situated also on the Rima, 
17 miles N.E. from Sakatu, now enjoying that distinction. Dr. Barth, 
the illustrious explorer of Central Africa, died at Menade on his return 
from Timbuctoo to Kuka, July 18th, 1854. Kashna, or Katsena, and 
Kano, are two very important places in the interior, between the 
Quorra and Lake Tchad, At Kano considerable quantities of British 
and American manufactures are sold: the former are sent across the 
desert from Tripoli and the Mediterranean coast; the latter, according 
to Dr. Barth, are sent up the Quofra in steamers by the Americans, 
who are extending their influence widely in these regions. A Fellaia 
province near the Quorra called Kebbu (capital, Gando) is described 
by Dr. Barth as a most fertile, well-watered, and populous region, 
with “innumerable” large towns and villages. 

From Yauri to its mouth, the river Niger has been navigated by 
the Landers, Between Yauri and Rabba (9° N, lat.) the river runs 
nearly south, and then it makes a great bend to the east ; but before 
it arrives at 8° N, lat., near which it is joined on the left bank by the 
Tchadda, it again ruos south, That portion of its course which lies 
between Yauri and 7° N. lat. is only navigable during and after the 
rainy season; at the end of the dry season the bed of the river is full 
of rocks, sandbanks, and shoals. In these parts the river runs through 
a mountainous country, but the valley is low, and annually inundated ; 
it is however very fertile, and villages and cultivation are common. 
The mountains by which this valley is inclosed rise to a considerable 
elevation, and with a gentle declivity. Between 8° and 7° N, lat, the 
lower offsets of the mountains on both banks of the river come close 
up to the water, and where they recede from it the interval is not 
very wide. The declivities of the mountains are covered with woods, 
This narrow valley does not contain so large a population as the wider 
one farther north. Near Abbazacca (about 6° R lat.) the river leaves 
the mountain region, and enters a low alluvial plain, or delta, in which 
it divides into a great number of branches. The delta is mostly 
covered with swamps or jungle. Some parts of it are covered with 
high forests. The more elevated tracts of the delta are cultivated, 
and villages occur at distances of two or three miles, but most of them 
are surrounded by jungle, and not visible from the river. The river 
is frequently more than two miles wide, but in several places it con- 
tracts to a mile and even less, especially towards its mouth, The tide 
is perceptible to about 100 miles from its mouth, The principal arm 
or mouth of the river is that called the Nun. 
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The whole course of the Quorra probably exceeds 2500 miles. The | immense swamp in with many smaller and a 
Tchadda, which joins it near 8° N, lat, is not inferior in size to the | one of which is stated to cover an ares of 420 square im! The 
Quorra ; indeed some think the Tchadda to be the principal river. | river is comipletely navigable, without cataracts and even without 


The volume of water brought down by the Tchadda evidently shows 
that it must have a long course; and this, with some other facts, 
induced Captain Allen to suppose that the Tchadda is the channel by 
which the Lake Tchad discharges its waters into the Quorra—a sup- 
position which has hitherto received no confirmation. From the facts 
stated in a preceding part of this article it might be questioned whether 
Lake Tchad has any outlet at all. 

Several expeditions have been undertaken to explore the Quorra, 
but generally speaking, they have failed to make us much better 
acquainted with the river. In the year 1832, Mr. M‘Gregor Laird, 
and some other gentlemen of Liverpool, formed an association for the 

urpose of opening a direct communication with the interior of Africa 
by ascending the Quorra. Two steam-boats were fitted out for the 
expedition, and a sailing vessel was also equipped to carry out the 
goods with which it was proposed to trade with the natives. Richard 

der, alreaily known by his African journeys, was en to take 
the direction of the expedition, which was also join y Lieute- 
nant Allen, for whom the Admiralty had requ a passage for the 
purpose of making a survey of the river. The expedition reached 
the mouth of the Quorra in safety, and the river was ascended to 
Rabba in 9° N. lat.; the Tchadda was also ascended to Dagbeh, in 
8° N. lat., a distance of above 100 miles from its confluence with the 
Quorra. The results of the expedition were most disastrous. It was 
indeed shown that the Quorra is navigable in moderate-sized vessels 
from the sea to Boussa ; but as a commercial speculation the expedi- 
tion entirely failed, and it was attended with a melancholy loss of life 
caused by the climate. Only nine persons of those aboard the steamers 
survived; among these were Mr. M‘Gregor Laird and Lieutenant 
Allen, Expeditions sent out by government in 1841 under Captain 
Allen, and others fitted out since, ended with similar results, the 
insalubrity of the climate being the main obstacle to the success of 
the different enterprises. 

(Park; Mollien; Laing; Caillié; Clapperton; Lander, Journal ; 
London Geographical Journal, vol. viii.; Laird and Oldfield, Narrative 
of an Expedition into the Interior of Africa ; Petermann, Account of the 

rogress of the Expedition to Central Africa in 1850-58 ; Atheneum for 
1852-54.) 

NIGRITIA is a term, formerly applied by g phers to that 
part of Africa at present known by the name of Sooddn, [SoopAy,] 

NIKOLAJEFY. [Cuznsor.] 

NILE (Nilus, in Latin), the name of the great river of Eastern 
Africa, the various branches of which have their rise in the high lands 
north of the equator, and, flowing through Abyssinia and other regions 
to the westward of it, meet in the country of Sennaar. The united 
stream flows northward through Nubia and Egypt, aud after a course 
of more than two thousand miles from the farthest explored point of 
its principal branch, enters the Mediterranean by several mou’ 
which form the delta of Egypt. The word Nil seems to be an ol 
indigenous appellation, meaning river, like that of Gir in Soudan and 
other countries south of the Atlas. The modern Egyptians call the 
river Bahr-Nil, or simply Bahr; in Nubia it is called by various 
names; in Seunaaf the central branch, or Blue River, is called Adit; 
and in Abyssinia, Abawi. The three principal branches of the Nile 
are ;—1, the Babr-el-Abiad, or White River, to the west, which is now 
ascertained to be the largest and longest; 2, the Babr-el-Azrek, or 
Blue River, in the centre; 3, the Tacazze, or Atbara, which is the 
eastern branch. These three branches were known to Ptolemeus, 
who seems to have considered the western as the true Nile, and to 
have called the others respectively Astapus and Astaboras, but his 
knowledge of them was very limited. The Bahr-el-Abiad was traced 
upwards by Linant in 1827 as far as Aleis, a direct distance of 182 
geographical miles south of Khartum, which is in 15° 34’ N. lat. and 
about 32° 30’ E. long., and at the confluence of the Blue and White 
Rivers. In 1840, 1841, and 1842, expeditions were sent by the Pasha 
of Egypt to explore the course of the river to its sources, accom- 
ag by some Europeans of scientific acquitements, among them 

r. Werne, a Prussian surgeon, who published an account of the 
second expedition. In the first the party marched upwards from 
Khartum for 85 days along the banks of the river, when they began 
to retrace their steps. At this point the river was shallow, full of 
islands, and six hours in breadth; and there were no mountains in 
sight. The latter part of the march appears to have been in a 
direction nearly west, and as the first island of the Shilluks, which 
they reached on the twelfth day, is not far from Aleis, according to 
Linant’s statement, the extreme point attained was robably about 
10° N, lat. and 29° E. long. By these expeditions it has been ascer- 
tained, that as far south as Aleis the Babr-el-Abiad is in general from 
one to two miles wide, and runs in a bottom, which is generally four 
miles wide, but sometimes even six miles. Farther south the river is 
three miles wide, and contains a great number of low islands. Near 
9° 11’ N, lat. the Babr-el-Abiad is joined from the east by a large 
tributary, the Sobat, which is supposed to rise in the muuntains of 
Abyssinia, and brings down a volume of water nearly equal to that of 
the principal river. Above this point the Bahrel-Abiad flows from 
West to east for about a hundred miles, and appears to traverse an 


rapids, At length the expeditions arrived in the country of a black 
nation called the Barrys, where their progress was stopped by a ledge 
of gneiss, which traversed the river in all its width. Here the current 
was estimated at six miles an hour, and mountains became visible, 
extending from east to west. This point, the farthest advance of 
Dr, Werne, was in 4° 42’ N. lat., 30° 58’ E. long. The natives stated 
to Dr. Werne that the sources of the river were much farther south, 
About the end of 1845 M. Anthony d’Abbadie claims to have found 
the source of the White Nile in a stream called the Gibe,; the source 
of which, in the mountains of Marya, he reckons to be in 7° 49’ 48" 
N. lat., and in 36° 2’39" E. long., thus making the river bend round to 
the north and east. But Dr. Beke and others still pest Bap 
their belief on information obtained from natives, from the mass 
water brought down, and other reasons, that the Gibe of M. d’Abbadie 
is at most only an affluent, and that the true source is nob yeb disco- 
vered, though it probably lies in a range of mountains in about 
2° 8. lat. This theory he considers to be confirmed by the 
obtained by Dr. an 8 (one of the explorers of Africa from the eastern 
coast) in 1851, who heard of a river issuing from a large lake at the 
foot of the mountains of Kenia, flowing uorthward through another 
lake, and having an immense body of water. yey 
Since Dr. Werne’s visit the Pope's Vicar-General in Africa, Dr. 
Knoblecher, who has a missionary 
ascended the White Nile somewhat farther. He reached 4° 9’ N. lat. 
in the country of the Barry negroes in 1850, twice ascended a moun- 
tain called Logaek, and saw the river trending away in a south- 
westerly direction, until it was lost between two mountains. He was 
also informed by the natives that beyond these mountains the river 
came straight from the south. The river was about 625 feet wide, 
and from 10 to 15 feet deep. ak 
The Babr-el-Azrek, or Blue River, which was long supposed to be 
the main branch of the Nile, has three sources in the bigh land 
Gojam, near the village of Geesh, south-west of Lake Dembea, in 
10° 59’ 25" N, lat., 36° 55” 30” E. long., according to Bruce’s observa 
tions. The Agows, who inhabit that district, worship the river. 
AnysstniA.] The sources of the Azrek appear to have been visited 
yy Father Paez, and perhaps by other missionaries, long before Bruce, 
After a north and north-west course of about 70 miles, the Azrek, or 
Abawi, as the Abyssinians call it, enters the Lake Dembea or Tzana 
on its south-western side. This fine lake is 65 miles in br from 
south-east to north-west, according to Bruce's map, and above 30 
miles in its test breadth; its surface is more than twice that of 
the Lake of Geneva. It occupies the centre of an elevated ; 


‘surrounded by hills and mountain ranges, from which nomerous 


streams fall into the lake. The Blue River, issuing from the lake at 
its south-east extremity, runs first to the south-east, forming a large 
cascade at Alata; after which it flows nearly due mtr eh then 
turns to the south-west, encompassing the provinces of Gojam and 
Damot, and leaving Amhara proper on its right or eastern 
After receiving several affluents from the high lands of Shoa and Efat, 
it turns to the north-west, forming a curve which twice intersects the 
tenth degree of north latitude. The vast tract between this branch 
and that of the White Nile is yet unexplored; it is nominally 
dependant on Sennaar, and is inhabited by the Denka, the Shilluks, 
the Bokki, and other negro tribes, who ‘are pagans, Continuing 
its course in a north-north-west direction, towards the low country 
of Sennaar, the Azrek, or Adit, as it is here called, ae ee 
town of Sennaar, which is on its left bank, in about 13° 30’ N. lat, 
83° 45’ E, long. Continuing to flow nearly in the same direc- 
tion, it receives on its right bank the Dandar, Rahat, and other 
streams which flow from the outer or western side of the highlands 
which inclose the basin of Lake Dembea. At Khartiim the White 
and Blue Rivers unite, the former being the wider. After passi 
Halfay the united stream of the Nile bends towards the noi 
passes by Shendy and the ruins of Meroe, and on entering the countr 
of Berber it receives on its eastern bank the Tacazze or Atbara, the 
third great confluent of the Nile. 
The Tacazze, perhaps the Astaboras of the ancients, rises in the 
high mountains of Lasta, in about 11° 40’ N, lat, 39° 40’ BE. i 
Its sources were known to the Jesuit missionaries in Abyssinia, and 
have been visited of late years by Pearce, It flows for a considerable 
distance in a northern direction between the range of the Samen 
Mountains on the west, and those of Lasta, Salowa, and Bora on the 
east, It receives on its right bank the ua from Antalo, 
arriving at 13° 15’ N. lat. the Tacazze turns to the north-west, 
the boundary between the Kingdee of Amhara, on its left, and Ti 
on its right bank. The river has numerous rapids, which render it 
fordable at most seasons of the year, Salt saw in it eno 5 
crocodiles of a greenish colour and large hippopotami. 
north-west through the lowlands of Waldhuba and Walkayt, abou 
14° 50’ N. lat., 36° 40’ E. long, it receives on its left bank bgt yt 
which rises on the north slope of the highland of Dembea. It 
wards receives several other streams which come from the same 
direction and pass through the country of Ras-el-Feel, | It thea inclines 
more to the north; and between the parallels of 16” and 17° N, lat. 


establishment at Khartum, has 
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in the country of the Taka, it receives on its eastern bank the Mareb, 
considerable stream which comes from Tigre. The Tacazze then 
Gous Radjib, and inclines again to the north-west, forming the 
of the so-called island of Meroe and the Berber country; 
and after receiving the Mogren on its right bank, at last enters 
Nile at 17° 45’ N. lat., and about 34° 5’ E. long. 

The Nile, from the confluence of the Tacazze down to its entrance 
into the Mediterranean, a distance of 1200 geographical miles measured 
along the course of the river, receives no ent streams; but in 
the season of rains it receives wadys, or torrents, from the mountains 
which lie between it and the Red Sea. After flowing through Berber 
north-north-western direction, a populous and fertile district, and 
enters a barren and dreary country, where 

desert sands come close to the river’s edge. The rocks and stones 
rally of black granite. No verdure is to be 
seen, except on the margin of the river. On arriving at about 19° 
N. lat. the Nile turns nearly direct west, and forms the large island of 
Mograt turns abruptly to the south-west. 
as the great bend of the Nile. Arriving at the village 
N. lat, 31° 50’ E. long,, the river turns to the west; 
and after a course of about 30 miles in that direction, it resumes a 
northern course, flowing through the province of Dongola. The 
breadth of the cultivable land on each bank through the Dongola 
, which is above 100 miles in length, varies from one to three 
<sslieg legac aitioh is the desert, The left or western bank is the 
more fertile, the eastern bank being in many places sandy and barren. 
North of Argo, in 19° 40’ N. lat., the Nile enters the province of Dar 
Mahass, in Lower Nubia, where it forms a cataract, or rapid, com- 
monly called the third cataract by those who ascend the river. After 
the river inclines to the north-east; and near 22° 
second cataract, called Wady Halfa, after which it 
ae the splendid temple of Abusamboul, or Ipsambul. Continuing 
and 


north-east course, the Nile passes by Derr, Dandour, and Kalabsheh ; 
at about 24° N. lat. forma the last cataract between granite rocks 
which cross the river near Essouan, or Assouan. Along this tract of 
Lower Nubia the valley of the Nile is very narrow; about Kalabsheh 
it rises between 30 and 40 feet perpendicularly during the inundation ; 
and after it has subsided, in February, according to Sir J. G, Wilkinson, 
the stream runs at a rate of two or three nautical miles an hour. 
After entering the boundaries of Egypt the Nile flows through the 
whole length of that country, which it waters and fertilises. Ngypt 
owes to Nile its. very existence as a productive and habitable 
accordingly, in olden times, the people worshipped the 
river as their tutelary god. 
NILGHERRY MOUNTAINS, [Hiypvstan.] 


MEGUEN. (GuELpeRtanp.) 
Winns, or NIS capital of the French department of Gard, 


stands at a short distance from the right bank of the Gard, in 
43° 50’ 86" N. lat., 4° 21’ 8” E. long, 30 miles by railway N.E. from 
Montpellier, and had 49,480 inhabitants in the commune in 1851. 
Nimes, the ancient Nemaueus, is a town of great antiquity. Strabo 
186, Casaub.) notices it as the capital of the Volew Ariscomisci. 
submitted to Rome, B.c. 119, but retained its own laws and enjoyed 
the ‘Jus Latii’ by virtue of which those elected to the wdileship or 
quastorship in Nemausus acquired the rights of Roman citizens. It 
was fortified with walls and gates by the emperor Augustus, about 
14 years before the Christian era, On the downfall of the Roman 
empire Nimes fell into the hands of the Visigoths; it was taken in 
the of the 8th century by the Moors, from whom it was 
Martel, at whose hands the town suffered much. 
In the ious wars of the 16th century it was one of the strong- 
holds of Calvinists : it submitted to XIIL, who dismantled 
the fortifications. In the earlier periods of the French revolution 
one on the second restoration of the Bourbons (1815) it was 
teene of serious intestine troubles, political and religious. : 
Of all the towns in France, Nimes preserves the most striking 
memorials of its ancient grandeur. The ancient temple, now called 
aison Carrée, which is considered to be a master-piece of architecture, 
best Roman monument in the city. Its ground plan 
84 feet long by 44 feet wide; the interior length is 
feet; the breadth and height are 394 feet each. It is surrounded 
30. fluted Corinthian columns, so ed aa to present 11 on each 
in the front, and as many at the back. The cornice and frieze 
round the building, and the capitals of the columns, 
models of architectural beauty. The only entrance 
the building is by a door in the front under the portico, the ascent 
which is by 15 stone steps. As there were originally no windows, 
is conjectured that light was obtained by openings in the roof. 
believe that this structure was only the sanctuary 
of a vast temple, the walls of which have been lutely traced. The 
age of its erection is unknown, but from some traces of an inscription 
it to have been dedicated to Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
the middle ages it served as a town-hall: in the time of 
Louis XIV. the canons of St, Austin fitted it up as a chareh: it is 
now completely restored, and used as a museum of antiquities and a 
; eatre, which is near the Maison Carrée, is in form an 
ellipse, the major axis of which, extending from east to west, is 
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4314 feet in length and the minor axis 3374 feet, including the thick 

ness of the walls., The inclosing structure consists of a lower and an 
upper story, each pierced by 60 arcades; the whole is surmounted by 
an attic, the summit of which is 704 feet high. The lower or ground 
story is adorned with pilasters, and the upper with Tuscan columns. 
The attic shows the holes destined to receive the posts on which was 
stretched the awning that covered the amphitheatre. The rows of 
seats were 24in number. There were four principal entrances, one 
facing each cardinal point. The amphitheatre was capable of holding 
24,000 spectators. It was built with great solidity without cement. 
The stones were quarried in the neighbourhood, and some of them 
are of immense size. The building stands isolated in the midst of a 
wide open space, and with the exception of the seats may be said to 
be in almost a perfect state, The arena is now used for bull-coursing 
and for wrestling matches, 

The edifice called Temple de Diane, but which was in reality a 
hydraulic edifice ted with the adjacent baths, isa mere ruin. 
The interior still exhibits some remains of a fine vaulted roof and of 
the niches and columns which once adorned it. The baths and the 
fountain which supplied them have disappeared, but their plan has 
been traced ; a fountain erected under Louis XIV. disfigures the site. 
The waters of this fountain are conveyed by a canal round one of the 
public gardens of the town, and the place of the baths is occupied 
by statues and groups in marble, of modern date and inferior 
execution. A beautiful fountain was erected in June, 1851. In 
the centre of an octagonal basin on an 8-sided pedestal stands the 
personification of the city crowned with a temple, which seems to be 
a model of the Maison Carrée; on the four contreforts of the pedestal 
are four figures of river-gods. The sculptures are of Carrara marble; 
the basins and body of the fountain of stone. The basins are 8 feet 
nigh, me the diameter of the basin in which the whole stands is 

a 4 

The Tour-magne, supposed to be a Graco-Celtic mausoleum and the 
oldest monument of antiquity in Nimes, is a tower which originally 
consisted of several stories diminishing in circumference and differing 
in form as they rose from the-lowest. Tlie ruin now presents a lower 
story of heptagonal form, 321 feet in circumference, and an upper 
story, which is octagonal. The original height of the structure was 
124 feet, but what now remains of it is only 784 feet high. It stands 
on an elevation, and is joined to the ancient wails of the town. 

There are two Roman gates, One of them, called Porte d’ Auguste, 
was discovered in 1791, on pulling down sone ramparts erected in 
the 12th century. This gate is built of large blocks of freestone, and 
has two large arches in the middle, and two smaller arches, one on 
each side. It bears an inscription, showing that the gates and walls 
were the gift of Augustus Cesar to the colony of Nemausus, 

Besides these remains Nimes has a vast number of inscriptions, 
monumental and other, and one or two fine mosaic pavements. In. 
the neighbourhood there is a Roman bridge. 

Nimes is situated in a delightful plain at the foot of hills covered 
with vineyards and olive-gardens. The city, properly so called, has © 
narrow, crooked, and ill-built streets ; it is surrounded by boulevards, 
which occupy the site of the ancient ramparts, and separate it from 
its suburbs, which at least equal it in extent, and have straight, wide 
streets, but the houses are ill built, Of the public edifices the most 
remarkable are the court-houxe, the former citadel which is now used 
as a central prison, the hospital, the theatre, the cathedral, and the 
college church. The cathedral contains some interesting monuments, 
among others the tomb of Fiéchier; its pavement is 159 feet above the 
level of the sea. 


Bronze Coin of Nimes, from the Museum of Avignon. 


This coin is the celebrated ‘ Pied de Biche,’ which is very rare. There isa 
similar coin which is so common that it is often found current with the copper 
money of France, The two heads are said to be those of Agrippa and the 
emperor Augastus; that on the right hand is Augustus, and that on the left is 
Agrippa, The inscription is read, ‘ Imperator Divi Filius Pater Patriw.” The 
crocodile chained to a palm-tree, surmounted by a streamer, is said to com~ 
memorate the victory of Actium and the subsequent reduction of Egypt, of which 
the crocodile is the symbol. ‘The words ‘Col. Nem.’ (Colonia Nemausus) refer 
to the foundiag of the colony by Augustus, (Rasche, ‘ Lexicon Rei Numariw,’) 
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Nimes bas long been an important manufacturing town. Its im- 
portance bas been lately on the increase in consequence of its being 
the centre fram which the railways diverge that connect the town 
with Alais, Montpellier, Cette, Arles, Aviguon, and Marseille. The 
principal manufactures are fancy silk goods, silk stockings and caps, 
hosiery of all kinds, velvet, small wares, printed cottons, awls, hand- 
kerchiefs, chintzes, &c. There are several dye-houses, potteries, brandy- 
distilleries, vinegar-works, and tan-yards; and the town is the great 
mart for the raw silks of the surrounding district. Nimes carries on 
considerable trade in these productions ; and in wine, spices, drugs, 
oleaginous seeds, Vy oan reaped and dye-stuffs. . 

Nimes gives title to a bishop, whose see is the department of Gard. 
It has a High Court, which has jurisdiction over the departments of 
Ardache, Gard, Lozére, and Vaucluse; there are also tribunals of first 
instance and of commerce, a chamber of commerce, and an exchange, 
a council of prud’hommes, a theological college, an endowed coilege, 
a school of design, a botanical garden, several cabinets of antiquities, 
and a public library of 30,000 volumes. By recent legislation of the 
French empire the University-Academy of Nimes has with some others 
been suppressed, and the departinent of Gard is now placed within 
the limits of the University-Academy of Montpellier. 

NINEVEH, called by the Greeks and Romans Ninus, the capital 
of the Assyrian empire, was situatedin the plain of Aturia, on the left 
bank of the Tigris, opposite to the modern town of Mosul, The 
Hebrew and Greek writers concur in describing Nineveh as a very 
large and populous city. Jonah speaks of it as “an exceeding great 
city of three days’ journey’ (Jon., iii. 3), and states that there were 
more than 120,000 persons in it that knew not their right hand from 
their left (iv. 11). nmiiller and other commentators suppose this 
to bea proverbial expression to denote children under the age of three 
or five years, and accordingly estimate the entire population at two 
millions, Strabo says that it was larger than Babylon (xvi. 737); but 
if any depend is to be placed on the tt of Diodorus (ii. 3), 
who states that it was 480 stadia in circumference, it must have been 
about the same size as Babylon. (Herod., i. 178.) The walls of 
Nineveh are described by Diodorus as 100 feet high, and so broad that 
three chariots might be driven on them abreast. Upon the wall stood 
1500 towers, each 200 feet in height, and the whole was so strong as 
to be deemed impregnable. (Diod., ii. 3; Nahum, chap. ii.) 

According to the Greek writers, Ninus was founded by a king of 
the same name; but in the book of Genesis it is only stated to have 
been built by the Assyrians, which appears to be the meaning of the 
passage in Gen., x. 11. It was the residence of the Assyrian kings 
(2 Kings, xix. 36, Isainh, xxxvii. 37; Strabo, ii, p. 84; xvi. p. 737), 
and is mentioned as a place of great commercial importance ; whence 
Nahum speaks of its merchants as more than the stars of heaven 
(iii. 16). But as in the case of most large and wealthy cities, the 
greatest corruption and licentiousness prevailed, on account of which 
Nahum and Zephaniah (ii, 13) foretold its destruction. 

On the dissolution of the great Assyrian monarchy, in the 8th 
century B.c., Nineveh was taken by the Medes under Arbaces, in con- 
sequence of the river demolishing part of the wall; when it is said 
to have been destroyed. (Diod., ii. 26-28.) But it appears to have 
still existed as the capital of an Assyrian kingdom till B.c. 625, when 
it was taken by the Medes under Cyaxares.. (Herod., i. 106.) Strabo 
says that it fell into decay immediately after the dissolution of the 
Assyrian monarchy by the Medes (xvi, p. 737); and this account is 
confirmed by the fact that in the history of Alexander the Great the 
town is not mentioned, although in his march along the banks of the 
Tigris, previous to the battle of Gaugamela, he must have been very 
near the spot where it is supposed to have stood, 

Until the recent discoveries of M. Botta and Dr. Layard the site of 
Nineveh was a matter of conjecture. According to Abulfaraj and 
the general testimony of Oriental tradition, most modern writers 
supposed it to have been situated on the left or east bank of the 
Tigris, opposite Mosul, and partly on the site of the modern village of 
Nunia, or Nebbi Yunus, At first sight the ruins of Nineveh present 
the appearance of arange of hills; but from all these hills large stones, 
frequently with bitumen adhering to them, are constantly dug out in 
pst numbers. The bridge over the Tigris is said by Rich to have 

n entirely built of stones dug out of the ruins of Nineveh, which, 
he adds, is an inexhaustible resource. On the largest of these bills or 
mounds there is a mosque, which is supposed to cover the tomb of 
Jonah. The walls and ditches which surrounded part of the city 
muy still be traced very clearly in many parts. It was also Rich’s 
opinion that the part inclosed by these walls (four miles long by two 
miles broad) formed only “a part of a great city, probably either the 
citadel or royal precincts, or perhaps both, as the practice of fortify- 
ing the residence of the sovereign is of very ancient origin. There 
are very few traces of ruins outside these walls; but they may 
oy exist to a greater extent than has yet been supposed, since 

Rich relates that people digging for stones in a place outside the iu- 
closure, found huge stones laid in layers of bitumen and lime mortar, 

M. Botta, consul of France at Mosul, led the way to settling the 
question about the site of Nineveh by making excavations in 1843, 
He began with some operations in the inclosure on the river, just 
alluded to. He found only some bricks and fragments of no value. 
Meantime the inhabitants of the environs, seeing the consul engaged 


in these researches, brought him bricks with inscri and other 
remains of pn mer which induced him to send bis workmen to 
the village of Khorsabad, distant about five hours N.E. from Mosul, 
on the left bank of the Khauser. M. Botta’s researches in this place 
proved more successful. Commencing his excavations in a small 
mound, his workmen soon came upon a building remarkable for the 
number and style of the sculptures with wi it is adorned, and 
which appears to have been a royal palace. “The figures,” says — 
M. Botta, “though rather stiff, are well designed, the attitudes admi- 
rable, the muscles strongly marked, and the hands, feet, and ornaments 
very carefully executed. I have no doubt that the building has been 
destroyed by fire [the slabs had the appearance of gypsum, or alabaster); 
on the ground were found a quantity of charcoal and some remains of 
burnt beams,” Some of the slabs had on the back also cuneiform 
inscriptions. wy 

Among the most interesting of M. Botta’s discoveries were two 
colossal statues of bulls, 15 feet high, with human heads, and between 
them a passage 74 feet wide, forming a portal of a striking character 
and of great magnificence. These bulls were winged; they are not 
properly statues, but in high relief. They have five legs, so con- 
trived that from whatever side you look at them, one lvg being hid 
by another, four legs are always to be seen. On each of the of — 
the passage to which this is the entrance there isa figure with the — 
head of a bird of prey ; the hair is regularly braided; on the head isa 
sort of cup which comes down to the shoulder. The figure has a 
necklace, armlets, and bracelets, and wears a short tunic with a "b 
girdle. On the opposite side cf the chamber M. Botta a 
found a similar portal. M. Botta resolved to send two of these bulls 
to Paris; but unfortunately the excavations made by the workmen — 
deprived the calcined limestone of its only support, and very soon — 
after their discovery these long buried ene Fenner ornaments and — 
historical records fell in pieces. Many sculptures however, and inscrip-— 
tions, were sent to France, where they form an Assyrian museum, 
Drawings were made of most of the sculptures by M. Flandin, a French — 
artist sent out for the purpose, In these drawings the manners and — 
customs, the religion, the art of war, the costumes, and the instru-— 
ments of the people who built the palace, are delineated in faithful 
copies of the bas-reliefs. ‘The principal figure in most of them isa 
sovereign, king, or hero; on his head he wears the tiara, his : 
head is low and prominent, his eyebrows thick; his hair and 
fall straight on the shoulders and breast, terminating in large ri 4 
The dress, which appears to have been extremely magnificent, consists — 
of a richly-embroidered tunic, and an upper garment resembling tho 
surplice of a Roman Catholic priest, This figure appears, sometimes 
engaged in combat, driving his enemies before him; sometimes seated 
at an entertainment ; and sometimes in a solemn procession, guiding — 
a chariot with four horses abreast. Among the many figures of com- 
batants there is frequently a shield-bearer, under whose a 
another warrior draws his bow or poises his lance. M. Victor Place 
has continued the French researches on the site of Nineveh, and seve- — 
ral antiquities, including the monumental gates of the city, four — 
gigantic bulls, several bas-reliefs, many utensils of perry ah : 
aud iron, and a number of very ancient statues, are now (Feb, 1855) 
on their way to France. : 

Since M. Botta's first discoveries were made known to Europe still 

ter additions to our knowledge of Nineveh have been made b, 

. Layard, who spent much time in making excavations in the son 
inclosure near the Tigris, before mentioned, Here, in the Mound 
Nimroud, he discovered the ancient palace of the great ‘ 
monarchs; brought to light those colossal human-headed bulls, the 
kings, warriors, priests, and winged messengers, which form subjects 
of astonishment to visitors of the British Museum; and gave to 
learned eyes to read from long cuneiform inscriptions the 
but interesting catalogue of Assyrian — in war or chi- 
tecture, In a word, discoveries of Dr. pap which form the 
interesting subject of the volumes quoted at the end of this » 
have shed light upon one of the darkest periods of history, and 
bare before us the life, arts, and manners of a people of whom pre- 
viously little more was known than the name. Colonel Rawlinson, 
Dr. Edward Hincks, and other distinguished British and continent 
scholars, have made great progress in interpreting the cuneiform 
inscriptions. An account of what they have done is given in the 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society,’ vols. xii. xiv., &c. Of the sculptures 
now in the British Museum a more particular account will be given 
in the Arts anpD Sciences Drviston. =" 

(Lettres de M. Botta, sur les Décowvertes & Khorsabad, Paris, 1845; 
Niebuhr, Travels; Rich, Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan 
Layard, Discoveries in Nineveh and Babylon.) ] 

NINIANS, ST. [Srreimvesuine.) 

NIO, 108, one of the Cyclades, situated 5 miles 8. by W. 
Naxos, and 10 miles N, by W. from Thera or Santorini. Itis: q 
9 miles in length, and 5 miles in its greatest breadth, which is towards 
the middle of the island. The surface is billy, but not so rocky or 
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trees, The population is about 3700, 
ia built on « hill on the western. coast, above a bay ia whioh there da 
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good anchorage and a fine spring of water issuing out close to the shore. 
On the eastern coast is another good harbour, called Manganuri. ; 

Nio was called Ios by the ancient Greeks, in consequence, it is said, 
of having been colonised by the Ionians, before which, according to 
Pliny hg 12) and Stephanus of Byzantium, it was called Phoenicia, 
from palm-trees which grew on the island, but which have long 
since disappeared, in the same manner as at Delos and other places, 
where the palm-tree was also found in ancient times, (Spon; 
Tavernier.) 

Strabo, Pliny, and Pausanias speak of the tomb of Homer being at 
Tos, which was said to be the birthplace of his mother; and the author 
of the ‘ Life of Homer’ (attributed to Herodotus) reports the epitaph 
of the Ios now belongs to the kingdom of Greece, and is 
included in the nome of the Cyclades. 

NION, or NYON. AUD. 

NIONS, or NYONS. [Dréme.] 

NIORT, the capital of the French department of Deux-Sévres, 
is situated on the Sévre-Niortaise, in 46° 19’ 23" N. lat., 0° 27’ 49" 
W. long., at a distance of 225 miles S.W. from Paris, 96 feet above 
the level of the sea, and had 17,562 inhabitants in the commune in 
1851. The town is situated in a delightful and well cultivated district, 
and is built on the slopes of two hills and on both sides of the river. 
It was formerly one of the most wretched-looking towns of the depart- 
ment, but it has been considerably improved of late years. The 
town-hall is a very ancient building, once the palace of Eleanor of 
Guienne, wife of Henry II. of England. There are two churches— 
one of them, called Notre-Dame, is an ancient gothic building, with a 
fine spire raised by the English, and 246 feet high ; cavalry barracks ; 
and au ancient castle, which is now used asa prison. The town has 
two good squares, and there isa pleasant promenade near the barracks, 
The chief manufactures are chamois and other leather, gloves, shoes, 
woollen- and cotton-yarn, druggets and other woollens, saddles, braces, 
horn combs, paper, saltpetre, and confection of angelica. Considerable 
trade is carried on in wine, staves, timber, corn, flour, wool, and hair. 
The navigation of the river Sévre commences at Niort. There are in 
the town tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a council of 
prud’hommes, a college, two hospitals, a theatre, a public library of 
20,000 volumes, and a botanic garden. 

NIPON. [Japan. 

NISCHNEI- or NIJNI-NOVGOROD, or NISCHEGOROD (Lower 
N d), a government of great Russia, is situated between 54° and 
57° N. lat., 41° 45’ and 46° 15’ E. long. It is bounded N. by Kostroma, 
N.E. by Wiatka, E. by Casan, S.E. by Simbirsk, S. by Perm, S.W. by 
Tambov, and W. by Wladimir. The area is 18,557 square miles, and 
the peor in 1846 amounted to 1,178,200. 

e country is an undulating plain, diversified only by the high 
lands along the batks of the rivers and by small elevations. There is 
a considerable extent of forest, but only few swamps. The soil con- 
sists in a great measure of sand, with a mixture of good earth, and in 
many places it is covered with a thick layer of black mould; here 
and there clay is found, with portions of iron or ochre. The hills, 
none of which is more than from 400 to 500 feet above the level of 
the sea, generally consist of clay, gypsum, and limestone, and oceasion- 
ally of sandstone: they are all covered with forests. The principal 
river is the Volga, which enters the government from Kostroma, and 
flows thence to in a semicircular bend. This great river, in its 
course through the government, receives the following rivers :—The 
Oka, which, rising in Orel, flows through that government, and those 
of Tula, Kaluga, Riiisan, Moskwa, and Wladimir, and, after a course 
of 340 miles through the most fertile parts of Russia, falls into the 
Volga near the city of Nischnei-Novgorod ; and then the Kulma, the 
Kirsenez, the Sura (a rapid river navigable only in the spring), the 
Werluga, and the Alatyr. There are few lakes, and none of them are 
large. The climate is milder than in Wladimir; there is not so much 
moisture, and spring and autumn are not so variable. The inhabitants 
are very — and the number of births is often nearly double 
that of deaths. 

Nischnei-Novgorod is one of the most fertile and best cultivated 

of the empire. The inhabitants grow rye, buck-wheat, 
millet, peas and beans, large quantities of flax, hemp, and hops; and 
abufidance of common vegetables and fruits. The forests are v 
roductive; the banks of the streams and rivers are clothed with the 
timber,. — oak- and lime-trees. The pine, the fir, the 
beech, and the a are found in all the forests. e oaks however 
haye been very much thinned; and on extent of the forests has 
led to the most extravagant waste. e undefined privileges of the 
distilleries, the potash manufactures, and the glass- and iron-works, 
are an obstacle to anything like system in the management of the 
forests. The breeding of cattle, though subservient to agriculture, is 
very carefully attended to. The best horses of the Russian breed are 
found in this province, where the government and many private persons 
have studs. The horned cattle are handsome and of a large size. 
Sheep and hogs are of the common breed. Some poultry, especially 
geese, abound ; bees alsoare common. The principal fish in the rivers 
are the bleak, the isinglass-fish, and the caviare-sturgeon, of which 
there is a sufficient supply for home consumption. 

Of all the governments of Russia, Moscow and Wladimir not 
excepted, Nischnei-Novgorod is that in which the inhabitants are the 
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most generally engaged in manufactures of various kinds, though the 
province has comparatively few manufactories on an extensive scale. 
But most of the villages are full of artisans and little manufacturers 
of all descriptions, who, without belonging to a manufactory, yet make 
a great abundance and variety of articles. There are also in the 
country many who carry on some business on a large scale, though it 
is considered as only a secondary employment; so that weaving mats, 
making potashes, spinning yarn, weaving linen, and making earthen- 
ware, are common all over the country. The few large establishments 
manufacture woollen-cloth, leather of various kinds, linen, Russia-duck, 
cordage, soap, candles, iron, steel, and glass wares. 

The exports of the province consist of corn, flour, hemp, flax, yarn, 
coarse linen, cordage, bass-mats, leather, carved and turned wooden 
wares, oak-timber, potashes, cooper’s work, iron-wire, hardware, glass, 
cloth, horses, and some other trifling articles, which amply suffice to 
counterbalance the imports, which are chiefly bar-iron, salt, brandy, 
wine, colonial produce, and manufactures. 

The population consists of Russians, the most numerous race; 
Tschuvasches, Mordwins, Tscheremesses, and some Tartars. The 
Tschuvasches, Mordwins, and Tscheremesses are of Finnish origin. 
The Greek Church predominates, and is under the bishop of Nischnei- 
Novgorod. The Mordwins and Tscheremesses are most of them 
baptised, as well as many of the Tschuvasches, but a great portion of 
the latter are still heathens. They do not worship their gods in 
temples, but in consecrated places in the open air, which they call 
Keremet, or Irsan, and which are chiefly in groves and forests. They 
have a supreme god, whom they call Thor, and whom, as well as the 
inferior gods, they worship as an invisible being; they offer sacrifices 
to him, believe in a state of future rewards and punishments, and 
have priests and conjurors, whom they call Juma and Jémme. 

The capital of the government is also called Nischnei-Novgorod, 
which forms the subject of the next article. Among the other towns 
in this government are—Arsamas, 8500 inhabitants, with manufactures 
of silk, leather, silver, iron, and soap, and considerable trade in linen, 
sail-cloth, and shoes; Podschinski, 5500 inhabitants, with an imperial 
stud ; Pawleno-Selo, on the Oka, 6600 inhabitants; Balachna, 4500 
inhabitants; Muraschkina, 7000 inhabitants; and several other 
thriving towns. 

NISCHNEI-NOVGOROD, the capital of the governmentof Nischnei- 
Novgorod, is situated in 56° 19’ 43" N. lat., 44° 0’ 58" E. long., at the 
confluence of the Oka and the Volga, and has ordinarily only about 
20,000 inhabitants, but at the time of its great fair this number is 
swelled to nearly 300,000. The city is built in the fork between the 
right banks of the Oka and the Volga, and consists of three parts :— 
1, The fortified part of the city is built on a hill, better than a mile 
in circumference, and surrounded with a wall which has five square 
and two round towers and two gates. It is chiefly composed of three 
handsome streets, which converge upon an open space in front of the 
Kremlin, or fortress, that crowns the hill and overhangs the Volga. 
In this fortress are the two cathedrals dedicated to St. Michael and 
to the Transfiguration, the palaces of the governors, and some other 

ublic buildings, and an obelisk of granite 46 feet high, in honour of 
Minin and Pojarsky. A beautiful terrace on the side towards the 
Volga affords a most extensive view of the noble rivers pursuing 
their course through a vast plain of corn and forest lands, 2, The 
city itself is situated on the declivity of the hill above the Volga, which 
is pretty well built in the Russian fashion: the streets indeed are 
narrow, but there is a large open market-place and a fine quay. 3.A 
large suburb is built along the face and at the foot of the high ground 
on the right bank of the Oka. 

This city is the residence of the military governors of Perm and 
Nischnel-Novgorod, of the civil governor of the latter, the see of a 
bishop, and the seat of various public offices. The public buildings 
and institutions are :—42 churches, of which 30 are of stone, 3 con- 
vents, a seminary for schoolmasters, a gymnasium, several schools, 
and a very fine stone bazaar. Some of the churches are of great size 
and beauty. The domes and steeples of the numerous churches give 
it the appearance of a much more considerable town. The inhabit- 
ants carry on various manufactures of cordage, leather, coarse lace, 
cloth, copper and iron articles, soap, and candles, and there are many 
malt-kilns, breweries, and tanneries. 

The great annual fair of this part of Russia was origi held in 
Kazan, the Tartar capital; it was transferred in 1648 to ieff, 
about 50 miles below Nijni, and its duration limited to five days. 
New regulations were promulgated in 1679, 1680, 1681, and 1691, by 
the last of which every facility was granted to foreigners. In 1750 
the fair had become so considerable, that the government built a vast 
bazaar of wood, containing 800 shops; but the quantity of goods 
brought from Europe and Asia increased every year in such a degree, 
that the old bazaar could not contain half of them, and in 1809 the 
emperor Alexander ordered a new building to be erected, which 
contained 1400 shops. But even this bazaar was soon insufficient, and 
a great portion of the goods were placed under sheds, the number of 
which it was necessary to increase every year, till they at length 
amounted to 1800, the rent of which and that of the shops in the 
bazaar produced annually 120,000 rubles. Sa 

The government had devoted a sum of 600,000 rubles to the erection 
of this building, which was scarcely completed when it Ap totally 
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destroyed by a dreadful fire on the 18th of August 1816. The emperor 
Alexander transferred the fair in the following year to Nischnei-Nov- 

which is in the centre of that immense system of inland 
navigation which covers Russia as if with a net, and affords a com- 
munication from this point with the two capitals, with the White Sea, 
the Gulf of Finland, and the Caspian. A low flat peninsula, formed 
by the left banks of the Oka and the Volga, and Lake Mestcherskoe, 
which has a communication with the Volga a little farther to the 
north, was chosen for the site of the new bazaar. It was necessary 
first of all to raise the ground, which was inundated every spring by 
the Volga: to procure earth for this purpose, and likewise to facilitate 


the movement of the boats, a broad canal, in the form of a horse-shoe, ' 


was dug, the two extremities of which join the Oka, while on the 
— side it communicates by means of Lake Mestcherskoe with the 
) 

On the plateau inclosed by this canal there is now a whole town 
of stone magazines, built in the form of a large oblong parallelogram, 
surrounded with shops, before an edifice adorned with three rows of 
columns, which is the hotel of the governor, in which the local 
authorities reside during the fair: a long wide bridge of boats across 
the Oka joins the busy place to the city. Forty-eight blocks of build- 
ings, separated by streets which intersect each other at right angles, 
extend behind this parallelogram. The number of the shops is about 
2524, and over each there is a small apartment, in which the merchant 
may reside. All these buildings are roofed with iron, and the cover- 
ings of the open galleries which run along all the facades are likewise 
of iron, and supported by 8000 elegant cast-iron pillars. A very broad 
street, passing through the centre of this commercial town, terminates 
in a church built in a rich and noble style. A little before the church, 
in two transverse ranges on the right and left, are the Chinese shops, 
the fantastic architecture of which, their turned-up roofs, surmounted 
with flags and long streamers which are moved by every breath of air, 
give a variety to the appearance of these immense edifices. On the 
same line, beyond the canal, there is on the west an Armenian church, 
and on the east a mosque, The remainder of the peninsula beyond 
the canal round the above-mentioned mosque is occupied by a great 
number of wooden booths, in which are deposited goods less liable 
to spoil, such as iron, leather, cordage, &c. There too are the theatre 
and the numerous tents of the Tartar restaurateurs, Anisland in the 
Oka, between the town and the fair, is covered with similar booths. 
On each side of the bridge of boats across the Oka, which is as wide 
as the Thames at London, and along the Volga, at the mouth of the 
former river, the waters are covered for above a mile with boats and 
barges of all shapes and sizes used in conveying goods to the shops on 
the banks of the rivers and canals. Above 40,000 persons of various 
races and languages from the confines of Europe and Asia navigate 
these vessels, and altogether above 250,000 persons, mostly of the male 
sex, are here congregated for business. 

All this vast, regular, and handsome town of warehouses, the 
erection of which cost 11,000,000 rubles, presents for ten months in 
the year the silence of a desert; but scarcely is the flag announcing 
* the commencement of the fuir hoisted on the 29th of June, when ail 
the streets and warehouses are filled with a countless multitude who 
have flocked hither from the two Russian capitals, from the shores of 
the Baltic and the Caspian, from Bokhara, Khiva, Kokand and 
Tacshkend, from Asia Minor, from the mountaius of Turkistan and 
the frontiers of China, from western Europe, and even from America 
and Australia. All these magazines and booths are filled with the 
produce of the most diverse countries, and thousands of boats are 
employed in landing the goods, or in taking them on board to convey 
them to the seas which wash the northern and southern shores of the 
empire, Other goods, such as wooden wares, are piled up even in the 
open country, and farther on are long lines of carts with their horses, 
which serve both as magazines, and lodgings for the country-people. 

‘The total values of the merchandise exposed for sale at this fair in 
1837 amounted to 6,612,808/. sterling; in 1840 to 7,488,619/.; and in 
1842 to 7,458,421. The total value of the goods sold in 1840 was 
6,794,8971,, including 4,243,945 worth of Russian merchandise. In 
1842 goods were sold for 6,087,3791., of which 4,460,8711. worth was 
Russian manufacture and produce. The number of shops and maga- 
zines let in 1842 exceeded 4800. 

The various products exposed for sale at the fair of Nischnei 
comprise cotton manufactures, woollen cloths; hempen and flaxen 
textures; silks; furs; leather and worked akins; hed rags ; prod 
of the mines and foundries, iron, copper, and metal goods; porcelain, 
earthenware, mirrors, and glass; dried fish, caviare, train oil, and 

; corn and flour; Russian wines, brandy, mead, &c.; refined 
sugars from St. Petersburg and Archangel. Miscellaneous goods—such 
as hes, soap, tobacco, paper, feathers, hogs’ bristles, horses’ tails, 
hides, skins, timber, Russian and Tartar horses, &.; coffee, indigo, 
cochineal, other drugs and foreign wines. Of Asiatic produce 
most im t article is tea, imported from China by way of Kiachta, 
of which 45,000 chests were imported in 1842; 6000 boxes of tea 
pressed in cakes; Chinese silks, cottons, colours, playthings; Bokhara 
cotton, raw, spun, and woven; shawl-pieces, turquoises, furs, &c.; 
Cashmere wool, Persian carpets, raw silks, &, Steamers ply on the 
Volga up to Tver and down to the Caspian Sea, and also up the 
Kama to the government of Perm, #0 that great facilities exist for 
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NISIBIN, or 
NISSA, or NISCH, a town in Euro; A 
is situated in a fine open plain on the Nissa 


Christians). Nissa occupies the site of Naissos, the birthplace 
tine the Great; but nothing remains of its ancient glory. The town is 
modern, and by no means remarkable for its beauty; the 

building is the Konak, or palace of pet ge The defensive 
the Turkish quarter on the right of the river consist of 
ramparts of great extent, with wattled parapets and a dry di 
bazaar on the left bank of the Nissava is surrounded by 
palisades. The Christian quarter, which is the 
town, lies beyond the bazaar, and is open to the 
now the chief town of the pashalic of Sophia; itis 
Turks. It is the residence of a Greek bishop, a 
thermal springs. As it is the key to military 
between Thrace, Bulgaria, and Servia, the fortifications 
are mounted with a considerable number of guns of —_ 
in good order. The plain of Nissa lying between wooded slopes 
Tesovitch and the little Balkan, two ramifications of the Hemus, is — 
one of the most beautiful, fertile, and well-tilled districts in Bulgaria. 
The town was taken by the Turks under the Sultan Amurath I. in 
1389 on the march to 
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removed almost all of them for the purpose of interment, but their ~ 
places are marked by rows of round holes. The toweris10 feetsquare, 
15 feet high, covered with a red-tiled roof, and has neither door nor 
window in it. The interior is said to be a favourite retreat of snakes 
and lizards. The Austrians took Nissa in 1737. 

NITH, NITHSDALE. [Dumrriessuree.] 

NIVELLE. [(Brasant, Sovrs.] 

NIVERNAIS, one of the provinces into which France was divided 
before the first revolution. It was bounded N, by Orléanois and 
the district of Auxerrois in Bourgogne; E. by Bourgogne; 8. by Bour- 
bonnois ; and W. by Berri. : 

It is almost entirely comprehended in the modern department of 
Nitvre. In feudal times it constituted the county of Nevers. 


NIZZA. ge Nice.] 
NOACOTE, [Neravu.] ; 
NOBBER. BATH. - 


NOCE’RA DEI PAGA‘NI, a town on the south-eastern border of 


Campania, in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, now belonging to the 
province of Principato Citra, is situated in a valley near the at 
the foot of the Monte San Angelo ri which traverses the peninsula 


of Sorrento, and on the high road from Naples to Salerno, It is an 
open ing town, with about 5000 inhabitants. It isa bishop's 
see, has se churches and convents, a clerical seminary, and fine 
barracks for cavalry. The walls and castle of the old town, which 
was di on account of the earthquakes, are on the hill above. 
About a mile from Nocera, on the road to La Cava, is a circular — 
church, which has been mistaken by some for an ancient temple, : 
it evidently dates from the earlier ages of Christianity. A double row — 
of marble columns, disposed in a circular range, support the roof 
upon arches, Nocera is joined to Naples by railway. _ 
Nocera was destroyed by Hannibal (Livy, xxiii. 15), after whose 
departure for Lucania the dispersed inhabitants were settled by the — 
Romans in Atella, the inhabitants of the latter town having been 
transferred to Calatia (xxviii. 3). The town of Nocera was however 
rebuilt and became a Roman colony. After several vicissitudes it was 
“yd destroyed by earthquakes in the time of the early Norman — 
ings, in the 11th century, when the inhabitants resorted to the pre- — 
sent site. The adjunct ‘ Dei Pagani’ which it bears has been variously — 
accounted for: some derive it from the Saracens, called Pagans in the — 
middle ages, who occupied the town for a considerable time in the — 
10th century ; others from a powerful baronial family, Pagani by name, — 
one of whom, Hugh de Payen, was Grand Master of the Templars in 
the time of the emperor Frederick I. (Lunadoro, ‘ Lettera intorno 
all’ Origine di Nocera.’) “hg 
NOCE/RA, NUCERIA, a town of ancient Umbria, now bel r 
to that province of the Papal States called ‘ Delegazione di Perugia.” 
It is built on a steep hill on the western side of the central yen a 
the Apennines, near the source of the river Topino, which is an . 
of the Tiber. Nocera lies on the high road from Rome to Pesaro and — 
Rimini. Nuceria was a city of the Umbri, and is mentioned by Livy 
(ix. 88) as having surrendered to the Romans, with other towne of 
Umbria, in 307 n.c. In the fall of the Western Empire, Nuceria was 
repeatedly devastated the Visigoths and other northern tribes. 
Under the Longobards it formed part of the duchy of Spoleto. In _ 
the year 1198 Innocent III. annexed it to the Papal territories. It 
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has given title to a bishop since a.p, 402; but the see has been united 
to Sassoferrato since 4.p, 1027. The population is now only about 
1200. The surrounding territory, which is hilly, produces wine, oil, 
and plenty of fruit. ‘ 


Lavoro, TERRA DI 

DE DIOS. [Mexico.]} 
NONANCOURT. [Evre. 
NONTRON. RDOGNE, 
RORGIA. 


ANCOUVER ISLAND.) 
NORD, a in France, thus named from its being the 
most northern portion of that country, lies between 49° 58’ and 
51° 5’ N. lat., 2° 7’ and 4° 23’ E. long., and is bounded E. by Belgium, 
8. by the de ent of Aisne, W. by those of Somme and Pas-de- 
Calais, and N, by the North Sea. Its length from Dunkerque to the 
south of Trélon, is about 124 miles; its breadth is very variable, 
being 39 miles at the widest part, but not quite 24 miles near 
Armentiéres, where it is crossed by the Lys. The area is 2193°5 
square miles; the population in 1841 was 1,035,298; in 1851 it 
amounted to 1,158,285, being 528°05 to the square mile, or 353°47 
above the average per square mile for all France. With the exception 
of the metropolitan department of Seine, Nord is the most populous 


box ne in France. 

department is formed out of the old province of French 
Flanders, of nearly the whole of Hainaut- is and Cambresis, 
and of small portions of Artois and Vermandois. It belongs almost 
entirely to the basin of the Escaut, and has a general inclination 
towards the north-east. The surface, except in the south of the 
department, is level. Some isolated hills spring up here and there, 
which seem to be higher than they really are in consequence of the 
general flatness of the country. Mont-Cassel, in the arrondissement 
of Hazebrouck, famous for the extensive view from its summit, is 
only 361 feet above the sea-level. The arrondissement of Avesnes, 
in the south of the department, is a hilly country; it is covered 
the northern slopes of the Ardenne, many of which are covered wi 
forests, while the narrow vales are furrowed by the Helpe-Majeure, 
the Helpe-Mineure, and a great number of smaller streams that flow 
into the Sambre, a feeder of the Meuse. The Ardenne Hills extend 
also into the arrondissement of Cambrai, and form the watershed 
between the Sambre and the Escaut. The hills of this arrondissement 
are all of gentle slope, and generally cultivated to their summits; the 
loftiest of them, Bonavis, the summit of which is the highest point 
in the di ment, is only 394 feet above the sea. In the arrondisse- 
ment of erque, which extends about 25 miles along the sea-coast, 
a conaiderable portion of the surface is very little, if anything above 
the sea, and marshy, but maintained in a state fit for cultivation by 
a system of drainage called Watteringues. The Watteringues district, 
which contains an area of 95,327 acres, is divided into four sections, 


this from the district of the 
of two lakes drained in a similar way 
by canals, windmills, eg ree the Moéres district is under a 
separate administration. e marsh-lands in the valleys of the 
Scarpe, the Escaut, the Sambre, and in various other districts, are 
each subjected to a system of drainage regulated by commissioners, 
who are appointed under the authority of the prefect of marth ms 
ment, by the proprietors interested in the reclamation of the 1 
The soil is in general good; but in such an extent of surface the 
of course is great, from the deep rich clay and marly soil of 
the arrondissement of Lille, to the barren sand-hills on the coast, and 
to the light gravelly soil of the southern districts. But everywhere 
opr Of the whole surface, which measures 1,403,824 acres, 
3175,224 acres n, namely, 888,549 acres under 
plough-culture, 236,817 acres of meadow and grass-land, 40,372 acres 
of gardens, orchards, and nurseries, and 9486 acres under various 
culture. Of the ow | surface, 88,582 acres consist of forest land, 
a large portion of which lies in the arrondissement of Avesnes; 
17,501 acres are eon Dan heath; 50,618 acres are covered 
with roads, streets, and b gs; and 57,470 acres of forest domain 
are the property of the state. 
for the aan ——s the domestic animals 
» tye, barley, oats, peas, 
seeds, The prokaes of these cig 
year with another, is now sufficient for the consumption; 
h the population was then smaller. 
not nearly equal to the consumption. 
eee was given to plant 2498 acres with tobacco in 1849, caleu- 
lated to 63,070 ewt. of leaf. The other objects of the farmer’s 
Care are clover, lucern, oleaginous seeds, beet-root, turnips, colza, flax, 


and hemp. The number of wind-, water-, and steam-mills for the 
manufacture of oil and flour, in 1848, was 1367. A good deal of the 
barley grown in the department is used for malting, beer being a 
common beverage; other grain and potatoes are used in the gin 
and other spirit distilleries, Apples, pears, nuts, and other common 
fruits are cultivated ; flowers too are objects of especial attention ; 
hops are grown. 

The horses of the department are large, strong, and of good breed. 
A great number of horned-cattle are fed on the natural pastures and 
on the abundant green crops that are raised. The number of sheep 
reared to supply the markets with mutton and for the growth of wool 
is very considerable. Good butter and passable cheese are made. 
Pigs, poultry, and fish are abundant. Bees are kept chiefly in the 
south of the department. Coal is the common fuel, wood being scarce. 
Timber-trees are grown along the roads and in the hedgerows. 

The principal rivers of the department are—the Aa, which runs 
along the western boundary, and enters the North Sea at (travelines, 
where it forms a small harbour: the Yeser, which receives the Peene 
below Wormhout, and runs north-east into Belgium: the Lys, a 
feeder of the Escaut, which is itself fed by the Lawe and the Deule : 
the Scarpe, which, rising in Pas-de-Calais, runs east past Douai, and 
joins the Escaut at Mortagne, on the Belgian frontier: the Escaut, 
which, ~ the north of the department of Aisne, flows north to 
Cambrai, whence it runs north-east past Valenciennes and Condé, 
7 miles north of which it enters Belgium, having received the Sensée 
at Bouchain, the Selles and the Escaillon between Bouchain and 
Valenciennes, and the Haine at Condé: and the Sambre, which crosses 
the south of the department, passing Landrecies and Maubeuge, below 
which it enters Belgium on its way to join the Meuse. Most of these 
streams, and many smaller ones, have been rendered navigable; they, 
with the 25 canals that traverse the department in all directions, 
afford an internal navigation of 308 miles. Of these canals, particular 
mention must be made of the St.-Quentin Canal, which, running from 
Cambrai to St.-Quentin, unites the Escaut to the Somme, and com- 
pletes the internal navigation of France between the North Sea, the 
Atlantic, and the Mediterranean. 

Roadway accommodation is afforded by 15 state, 17 depart- 
mental, and 50 parish roads, to the extent of 1029 miles in length. 
Railroads traverse the department in several directions, uniting 
Valenciennes, Douai, Lille, Dunkerque, and the intermediate towns 
with Paris, Calais, Courtrai, Bruges, Mons, Antwerp, and Brussels. 
All these lines are connected with Paris by electro-telegraphic wires. 

The mineral wealth of the department consists chiefly of its coal- 
and iron-mines; of the former, 19, all situated in the valley of the 
Escaut, were worked in 1848, and of the latter, three were worked in 
the arrondissement of Avesnes. <A valuable coal-field was discovered 
near Douai in June 1853. Steam-engines are used for draining the 
mines. Marble, paving-stones, brick-earth, potters’-clay, peat, and 
fossil-ashes, which are used as manure, are found. There are mineral 
waters and baths at St.-Amand. 

The industrial products of the department are of the most varied 
description, including all kinds of woollen, cotton, and linen manu- 
factures, ticking, duck, velveteen, printed cottons, and handkerchiefs ; 
woollen, flaxen, cotton, and hempen yarn; lace, tulle, cambric, and 
lawn ; soap, refined sugar, and salt; beer, oil, nails, glass, paper, tiles, 
bricks, earthenware, ae leather, toys, small wares, cannon, 
arms, saltpetre, &c. ese numerous products form the items of a 
large home and foreign commerce. The imports are chiefly raw cotton, 
wool, flax, colonial produce, wine, brandy, and timber. At the prin- 
cipal points on the Belgian frontier custom-house officers are stationed, 
who are under the direction of the custom-houses of Dunkerque and 
Valenciennes, 

Among the principal educational, benevolent, and administrative 
institutions of the department are—at Douai a University-Academy, 
ise gg comprises within its limits the departments of Aisne, Ardennes, 

ord, Pas-de-Calais, and Somme), and a Normal school; lyceums at 
Douai and Lille, in which science and languages are taught; 15 com- 
munal colleges for pensioners, foundationers, and day students; 
societies of medicine and botanical gardens at Douai and Lille; public 
and len libraries, and museums in all the principal towns; 47 
hospitals, 5 of which are general, 7 for the sick, and the rest for 
special inmates; 2 institutions for deaf-mutes, one at Lille for girls, 
and one at Fives for boys; 3 lunatic asylums; 6 lying-in societies for 
the poor under the direction of ladies; a central prison at Loos, where 
the silent system is enforced, except ae junior convicts ; and 


8 common prisons. There is a branch of the Bank of France in Lille; 
5 monts-de-pidté, and 9 savings-banks in the towns. In almost 
every commune there is a ‘bureau de ce,’ supported by 


charitable bequests, for the distribution of relief in f clothes, 
child-bed linen, or money to poor householders, There are 

ant oratories at Lille, Quiévy, Walincourt, Inchy, and St.-Amand. 
The Jews have a synagogue at Lille. Besides these, there are 
numerous scientific and agricultural societies ; special academies, in 
which pain music, appli¢d mathematics, hydrography, zoology, 
clinical medicine, chem: , architecture, drawing, mode g, &e., 
are taught. The number of journals and periodicals published in the 
department is 32, In 146 communes there are societies of nuns and 
religious women, who attend the sick in the hospitals and at their 
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homes, and devote themselves to the consolation of the old and the 
education of the young. 

The department is divided into seven arrondissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and population in 1851, are as follows :— 


Arrondi: C | Communes. | Population in 1851, 

1. Lille . . <~ 16 132 371,156 
2. Dowal ° . 6 66 101,109 
3. Dunkerque . * 7 59 105,441 
4. Hazebrouck : 7 | 53 104,515 
5. Avesnes . “te 10 153 145,04¢ 
G. Valenciennes .  . 7 | 81 156,779 
7. Cambrai. . 7 118 174,245 

Total “ea 60 | ‘ee2 | 1,158,285 


1. Of the first arrondissement, and of the whole department, the 
capital is Linte. Armentidres, a clean well-built town on the Lys, 
9 miles by railway N.W. from Lille, has a college and 7959 inhabitants. 
It is a busy manufacturing place; the chief products are beet-root 
sugar, table linen, ticking, hosiery, lace, printed calicoes, flaxen- and 
cotton-yarn, tulle, soap, grain spirits, bricks, &c.; there are also several 
bleach-works, dye-houses, and salt-refineries. The town has an active 
commerce in its industrial products, and in corn, wine, brandy, tobacco, 
iron, nails, sausages, &c. Comines,a pretty little town of 5225 inhabit- 
ants, situated on the frontier, 10 miles N. 4 E. from Lille, stands on 
the Lys, which divides it into two parts. The part on the right bank 
has belonged to France since the treaty of Utrecht in 1713 ; py 4 
on the left bank is in the Belgian province of West Flanders. Tape, 
cotton stuffs, linen thread, beer, spirits, oil, flour, and leather are the 
chief industrial products, Halluin, 10 miles N.N.E. from Lille, on 
the right bank of the Lys, has a population of 4264, who manufacture 
calico, table linen, ticking, cotton-yarn, bricks, and oil. Near Haubour- 
din, a small manufacturing town 8.W. of Lille, is the village of Loos, 
on the Upper Deule, with a population of 3404. The buildings of the 
former abbey of Loos are converted into a central prison. Le-Quesnoy, 
on the Lower Deule, u few miles N. from Lille, has 3551 inhabitants, 
who manufacture nails, anvils, chains, crucibles, iron, beer, coarse 
linen, &c. Roubaix, 6 miles by railway N.E. from Lille, one of the 
principal centres of the woollen trade in the north of France, isa 
well-built town, with a council of prud’-hommes, a commercial court, 
and 31,039 inhabitants. At the beginning of the present century the 
population was only 8000; in 1830 it was 13,132. Besides its elegant 
tissues of wool, the articles manufactured are table linen, furniture, 
cotton, nankeens, waistcoat pieces, woollen- and cotton-yarn, leather, 
gin, &c. These products, together with corn, wine, and colonial pro- 
duce, form the items of a considerable commerce. Seclin, 8. of Lille, 
a station on the Lille-Douai railroad, has a manufacturing population 
of 3240. Tourcoing, about 2 miles N. by railway from Roubaix, is an 
important manufacturing town, and has a college, a council of prud’- 
hommes, and 26,834 inhabitants. The town is well built, with wide 
straig ht streets and several good public buildings, the most remarkable 
of which are the some aall and the churches of St.-Christophe and 
St.Jacques, Tourcoing is a great mart for the sale of wool, which, 
after being washed and combed, is despatched to the manufacturers 
of Roubaix, Amiens, and St.-Quentin. The principal manufactures 
are table linen, duck for trowsers, swanskin, camlet, velveteens, cotton- 
and woollen-yarn, refined sugar, soap, grain, spirits, &c. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town is Dovar, Among 
the other towns are Marchiennes, an ill-built town on the Scarpe, E. of 
Douai, ae arg 2965; and Orchies, N.E. of Douai, which is girt 
with a wall and fosse, and has $568 inhabitants, who manufacture oil, 
soap, pottery, beer, gin, leather, and flaxen yarn. 

8. In the third arrondissement the chief town is DunkERQuE. 

St-Winoc, 5 miles 8. from Dunkerque, on the railway that joins 
the Lille-Calais line at Hazebrouck, stands at the junction of several 
canals, by one of which, communicating with the sea, vessels of 300 
tons can reach the town. It is well built, with good brick houses, and 
has 6045 inhabitants. The town-house, the beffroi or clock-tower, and 
the two towers of the old abbey of St.-Winoc, which serve as land- 
marks to sailors entering the harbour of Dunkerque, are the most 
noteworthy objects in the town. The manufactures consist of soap, 
hosiery, cotton-yarn, sugar, salt, distilled spirits, leather, &c.; boats 
are built; and there is a considerable trade in corn, cheese, butter, 
wine, and cattle. This town was strongly fortified by Vauban, and is 
considered a fortress of the first class. Zourbourg, in an unhealthy 
marshy situation near the right bank of the Aa, has oil-mills, breweries, 
salt-works, and 2503 inhabitants. Gravelincs, a fortified sea-port town, 
12 miles W. from Dunkerque, built in a marshy spot at the mouth of 
the Aa, has a lighthouse and 5582 inhabitants. The town is prett 
well built; the arsenal is the most remarkable object. The Petit 
cations constructed by Vauban render the town impregnable towards 
the sea; on the land side it may be surrounded with water at pleasure. 
The principal articles of trade are wine, brandy, gin, salt, timber, salt- 
fish, refined sugar, beer, &c, Vessels are fitted out for the herring, 
cod, and mackerel fisheries. J7ondschoote, afew miles E. from Bergues, 
on the Bass-Colme Canal, has tan-yards, breweries, oil-mills, bleach- 


works, and $971 inhahitants. Wormhoudt,11 miles S. from Dunkerque, 
situated on the Yasser, is one of the cleanest and prettiest towns in 
French Flanders. It has $828 inhabitants, several bleach-mills, brew- 
eries, brick-works, oil-mills, and tan-yar edie 

4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town, Hazebrouck, is 
situated on the Bourre, a small feeder of the Lys, at the point where — 
the railway from Lille diverges to Calais and ue, and has a 
tribunal of first instance, a college, and a population of 7539. The — 
town, which is 25 miles distant from Lille and Dunkerque, is well 
built, and possesses several handsome public bi among which 
are the parish church, the town-house, the sub-prefect’s residence, and 
the old ay convent, the several parts of which are now used 
as college lecture-rooms, tobacco warehouse, hospital, corn-market, 
and a normal school. Among the industrial products of Hazebrouck 
are linen-cloth and twist, soap, leather, refined salt, beer, oil, and lime, 
A great linen-market is held every Saturday. Bailleul, 9 miles from 
Hazebrouck, on the railway to Lille, stands on high ground, and is in 
general a well-built town, with streets and -constructed 
houses, The sculptured decorations over the doors of the best man- 
sions represent subjects taken from the Scriptures, and give an idea of 
the taste and of the religious feeling of the French Flemings. The 
most remarkable public structures are the church of St.-Vaast and 
that which belonged to the former Jesuit college. The nine ae 
ducts are linen of all kinds, tape, beet-root sugar, pottery, 
salt, beer, oil, woes leather, aa pare saps) is noone mas , 
also in corn, beans, cheese, poultry, and cattle, of which great num) 
are fed on the fine pastures round the town. Bailleul has 10,141 
inhabitants. Cassel, said to be the Castellum Menapiorwm, is built on 
an isolated conical hill, in the midst of a fertile and extensive 
6 miles by railway N. from Hazebrouck, and has a college and 4410 
inhabitants. The town is neat, clean, and annie, with water from 
an abundant fountain. The summit of the hill on which the town is 
built is the highest point in French Flanders, and presents one of the 
finest views of the kind in Europe, com ing the harbours of 
Dunkirque, Gravelines, and Calais, 32 towns, and above 100 church — 
and clock towers, marking so many towns, villages, and hamlets, 
scattered over a varied and fertile plain. Lace, linen, hats, stockings, 
soap, coarse pottery, leather, and oil are the chief industrial products ; 
there is also some trade in corn, butter, beans, poultry, and cattle. 
Estaires, 11 miles 8.E. from Hazebrouck, formerly a fortified but now 
an open town, stands on the Lys, and has a college and 6890 inhabit- 
ants. The manufacture and bleaching of linen, the Bg ra sg and 
spinning of flax, nail-making, and boat-building are ing occu- 
pations of its population. Merville, at the junction of the Bourre 
Canal, with the Lys, 8 miles S. from Hazebrouck, is a well-built town, 
with a population of 6079. It has important manufactures of damask 
and linen-cloth ; and also salt-refineries, breweries, and brick-works, 
Stenvoorde, N. by E. of Hazebrouck, near the Belgian frontier, has a 
custom-house and 3868 inhabitants, who manufacture woollen stuffs, _ 
linen, pottery, beer, leather, and tiles. A great deal of hops are grown 
near this town. 

5. The fifth arrondissement takes its name from Avesnes, a small 
well-built fortified town, situated on the Helpe, a feeder of the Sambre, 
in the former territory of Hainaut, 54 miles S.E. from Lille, It 
has a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 2946 inhabitants, who 
manufacture hosiery, gin, soap, leather, and bricks; there are also 
salt-refineries, marble-works, and, in the neighbourhood, iron-mines, 
iron-forges and smelting-furnaces, naileries, and glass-works, < 
15 miles N. from Avesnes, a small place of only 1700 inhabitants, 
marks the site of the Roman Bajacum. It contains several traces of 
its founders—among others, the ruins of a circus and an aqueduct, 
In the middle of the town a heptagonal column marks the point 
where seven Roman roads, called Chaussées Branehaut, met. Lan- 
drecies, a fortified town on the Sambre, 12 miles W. from Avesnes, has 
a handsome church, large barracks, and 3991 inhabitants, The Sambre 
is navigable at this place; and there is a trade in corn, hops, flax, 
cheese, wood, charcoal, slates, cattle, glass bottles. Mlaubeuge, a 
well-built fortified town on the Sambre, by which it exports the coal, 
marble, and slates found in the neighbourhood, has 7328 inhabitants. 
The manufactures consist of ironmongery, tin-ware, nails, soap, and 
beet-root sugar; there are also marble-works, tan-yarda, a salt-refinery, 
and a government manufactory of firearms. Le-Quesnoy, another 
fortified town, 17 miles N.W. from Avesnes, is prettily situated on a 
hill above a fertile and extensive plain, fringed by the forest of Mormal, 
and has 3922 inhabitants, some cotton-spinning factories, tan-yards, and 
breweries. It is a pretty brick-built town, with a handsome town- 
house, an arsenal, and a remarkable church, founded in the llth 
century. Solre-le-Chdteau, situated on the Solre, 7 miles N.E. from — 
Avesnes, has fulling-mills, marble-works, tan-yards, naileries, glass- _ 
works, and manufactures of lace, serge, blankets, and woollen-yarn; — 
population, 2645. 7'rélon, 8 miles 8.E. from Avesnes, has 2000 inhabit-_ 
ants, who manufacture hosiery, chemical products, iron, and lime, 

6. Of the sixth arrondissement the chief town, Vé iennes 
which is situated on the railway from Paris to Brussels, 22 miles 8,E. 
from Douai, at the junction of the Rhonelle with the Escaut, in 
50° 21’ 29” N. lat., 8° 31’ 34" E. long, is 84 feet above the level of 
the seajand has 22,625 inhabitants, The town, which is surrounded 
by fortifications and defended by a citadel constructed by Yauban, is 
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well built, but the streets are narrow, crooked, and i 


there are also chicory-mills, dye-houses, and bleach-works. Denain, 
situated 5 miles by railway W. from Valenciennes, in the centre of a 
Tich coal-field, on the left bank of the Escaut, has a population of 
5144. This town has sprung up almost entirely since 1826, when the 
900. e streets are straight and regular; here 
forges and smelting-furnaces, and shafts leading to 
short railroads, by which the coals are conveyed to the 
river bank. There is a good market in the town. Beet- 
sugar is manufactured. Denain is celebrated for the defeat of the 
under Lord Albemarle, by the French, under Marshal de Villars, 
23,1712. A short way south of Condé is Fresnes, or Frénes-sur- 
which has glass-works, distilleries, breweries, steam flour-mills, 
4109 inhabitants, many of whom are employed in the several coal- 
of the neighbourhood. 
. The seventh arrondissement is named from its chief town, 
Camprat Cateau-Cambresis, 


it 
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shawls, i lawn, calico, soap, woollen- and cotton-yarn, beer, gin, 
leather, and salt Solésmes, famous for its Benedictine abbey, Sil 
subsisting, stands 12 miles E. from Cambrai, and has 5295 inhabitants, 
who manufacture lawn, gauze, merino, cotton-stuffs, beer, leather, soap, 
parish church is a large handsome structure, surmounted b 

i , situated near the right ba 


f 


The 2 eee forms the see of the Archbishop of Cambrai. It is 
included in the jurisdiction of the High Court and within the limits 
of the University-Academy of Douai; and belongs to the 8th Military 
Division, of which Lille is head-quarters. The department of Nord 
returns 8 members to the Legislative Body of the French empire. 

ire de la France ; Annuaire du Département du Nord ; 
3_ Oficial Papers.) _ 
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ike a mech 
NORFOLK, a time county of England, on the eastern coast, is 
bounded 8. by Suffolk, from which it is separated by the Waveney 
and the Lj Ouse; W. by Cambridgeshire; N.W. by Lincolnshire 
and the Wash ; and on all other sides by the North Sea, Its greatest 
a from Yarmouth to the neighbourhood of Wisbeach is 67 miles, 
greatest breadth near 1° E. long. is 42 miles. The area is 
2116 square ona or 1,354,301 statute acres. The population in 1841 


was 412,664; 1851 it was 442,714. In area it is the fourth of 
tn being exceeded only by Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
Coast-line, dc.—The Norfolk coast, extending from the estuary of 
the Yare to that of the Nen in Cross- a Wack, is above 90 18 
in and for the most part low, and liable to continual encroach. 
ments from the sea, Between Happisburgh and Weybourne, a dis- 


tance of about 20 miles, are low cliffs called the Mud Cliffs, formed 
chiefly of clay and masses of imbedded chalk. From the mouth of 
the Yare to the commencement of the cliffs there is a low sandy coast 
skirted by sand-banks, The channel between these banks and the 
shore is known as Yarmouth Roads, and constitutes a safe anchorage, 
in 10 to 13 fathoms water. In time of war this roadstead has been 
the usual rendezvous of the North Sea fleet; and at all times it is 
frequented by the colliers in their way southward. West of the cliffs 
a low sandy or shingly coast succeeds, extending to St. Edmund’s Point, 
at the entrance of the Wash. Along this coast is a line of sand-hills. 
The sands, by which Brancaster Bay in this part of the coast is 
defended to seaward, render it tolerably safe anchorage, with a depth 
in.some parts of 16 or 18 fathoms. At Hunstanton, near St. Edmund’s 
Point, are cliffs nearly 80 feet high. The Wash is an estuary, having 
extensive sand- and mud-banks dry at low water, with channels of 
deeper water between them. The Ouse and the Nen both flow into 
it. The deeper water off the Norfolk coast is known as Lynn Deeps. 
| A considerable breadth of very fertile land has been reclaimed from 
the sea by successive embankments in that part of Norfolk which lies 
west of Lynn. One of the embankments, which is most inland and no 
doubt very ancient, is called the Roman Bank; it is many miles in 
length, and extends a long way into the adjacent part of Lincolnshire. 
The works of the Norfolk Aistuary Improvement Company, noticed 
under Lywy, add a considerable breadth of land to this district. The 
creeks and harbours on the Norfolk coast are—Yarmouth, Cley and 
Blakeney, Wells, Burnham, Brancaster, Thornham, Heacham, Snet- 
tisham, and Lynn. There are lighthouses at Winterton, 8 miles N. 
from Yarmouth ; at Happisburgh, at Cromer, and at Hunstanton. 

Surface and Geological Character.—Norfolk contains no hills. The 
rivers flow through valleys of varying breadth, skirted by low rising’ 
grounds, The highest ground in the county is probably on the north- 
west side, where the chalk downs appear, extending north and south 
from near St. Edmund's Point to Castle Acre, between Lynn and 
Swaffham, where they sink beneath the marshy valley of the Nar, 
whence they again emerge and extend to Downham. This high ground 
subsides gradually towards the east, where the chalk sinks under the 
beds of diluvium (or alluvium, for our authorities are not agreed) 
which overspread a large portion of this county and the adjacent 
county of Suffolk; but on the west, towards the shore of the Wash, 
the chalk has a steeper escarpment. On this side the chalk-marl and 
greensand crop out from beneath it; and beds of similar character to 
those of the Weald in the south-east part of England crop out from 
beneath these formations. The western part of the county is included 
in the great Fen district. The chalk has been found in many places, 
in the eastern part of the county, beneath the diluvial beds. Near 
Cromer large portions of it have been washed away by the sea, and 
the point of Foulness near that town has evidently been the site of 
a farther extension of the chalk towards the north-east; and some of 
the shoals which render the navigation of this coast so dangerous are 
formed of aggregated masses of ponderous chalk-flints. The diluvial 
beds vary in character. In the eastern part they are of gravel, sand, 
and clay, embodying in many places fragments of chalk, and con- 
taining a substratum of fossil shells, several feet in thickness, called 
‘crag-pit shells.’ Beds of gravel are found on the sides of the valleys 
which intersect this district, At Norwich, and to the north and 
west of the city, thick beds of sand and gravel are found resting on 
the chalk, with patches of alluvial .clay and brick-earth interspersed. 
In the western parts of the diluvial districts large blocks or boulders 
of gray or greenish sandstone, distinguished by its peculiar fossils, 
are found in pits of the clay or marl which rests upon the chalk, 
This side of the county is however chiefly distinguished by sandy 
beds. 


Chalk is dug for lime in many places; excellent sand for glass- 
making is procured between Snettisham and Castle Rising ; potters’- 
earth and good brick-earth are found; marl is dug in the valley of 
the Bure; and the Fen districts of the west furnish peat for fuel and 
manure. 

Hydrography ; Changes of the Coast.—The principal streams flow 
from the set ath part of the county. The Wensum rises at Wick- 
end, 7 miles W. from Fakenham, and, after making a circuit past that 
town, flows south-east in a winding channel 45 miles to Norwich, 2 
miles below which it joins the Yare. The Yare rises at Shipdham, 
between Watton and East Dereham, and flows east to join the Wensum 
after a course of 25 miles, The stream formed by their united waters, 
by some called Wensum, by others Yare, flows first south-east and 
then north-east through Reedham Marsh, till it expands into a large 
sheet of water called Breydon Water, 4 miles long and in some parts 
1 mile broad, at the south-western extremity of which it receives the 
Waveney, and at the north-eastern the Bure; after receiving these it 
flows 3 miles southward into the German Ocean. From the source 
of the Wensum, the real head, to the outfall of the river, is 74 miles, 

The Waveney rises at Lopham, between Thetford and Diss, and 
flows first east and then north-east past Diss, Bungay, and Beccles, to 
its junction with the Yare, nearly 50 miles. The Bure rises in the 
northern part of the county, at Melton Constable, between Foulsham 
and Holt, and flows south-east past Aylsham 50 miles to its junction 
with the Yare. These rivers receive several small tributary streams. 
In the lower part of their course the Yare, Waveney, and Bure flow 
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through flat marshy valleys in which are considerable pools of water, 
locally designated ‘ broads’ and ‘ meers,’ 

The streams of the western side of the county belong chiefly to 
the system of the Ouse, which touches the border of the ty a few 


the north-west of the comire low alluvial clays and loams, on the 

borders of Lincolnshire Cambridgeshire ; and loams of various 

qualities, chiefly light, incumbent on a marly clay, in 
stern There is a strip of peat and marsh 


miles below Ely, and flows northward 22 miles into the Wash below 
Lynn. The tide flows up to Denver near Downham, where it is 
arrested by sluices: it formerly flowed up much higher. This river 
receives the Little Ouse, the Wissey, and the Nar. The Little Ouse 
rises at Lopham, in the same tract of swampy ground as the Waveney. 
It joins the Greater Ouse in the marshes near the border of the county. 
The Wissey, or Stoke, is formed by the junction of two streams which 
unite at Buckenham Tofts, north by west of Thetford, and flow into 
the Ouse near Denver Sluice. The Nar, or Setch, rises at Litcham, in 
the neighbourhood of East Dereham, and flows into the Ouse above 
Lynn. One of the arms of the Nen forms for several miles the 
boundary of the county; and the Welney, a stream communicating 
between the Ouse and the Nen, skirts the border just above its 
junction with the Nen. 

Few parts of England exhibit marks of more remarkable changes 
than this county. The valleys of the Waveney, Yare, and Bure were 
originally longitudinal basins of chalk; and it seems probable, from 
geological considerations, that the valley of the Bure as far as Burgh 
by Brampton, that of the Yare to above Norwich, and that of the 

aveney to Bungay, were arms of the sea. The low flats north of 
Yarmouth, in which are so many ‘broads,’ were also of an 
estuary, which probably remained till the time of Alfred, but has 
since been left dry. There are local traditions of the sea having once 
reached Norwich on the Wensum, and Bungay Castle on the Waveney. 
The spot on which Yarmouth stands was not dry land till the 11th 
century. 

Navigation and other Communications.—The Wensum and Yare are 
jet, od to Norwich for sea-borne vessels. The southern entrance of 
the Yare, through Lake Lothing, was formerly much used by shipping; 
but a bar of shingle and sand accumulated at the mouth of it, and 
this was crowned in 1712 with an artificial bank to prevent the inun- 
dation of the marshes at high tides. The only navigable entrance to 
the Yare for centuries after the accumulation of the bar at Lake 
Lothing was by Yarmouth, where sea-borne vessels discharged their 
cargoes; and the communication with Norwich was carried on by 
river-craft. In 1827 an Act was obtained for making the Yare and 
Wensum navigable for vessels drawing 10 feet water, and for making 
a ent from the Yare to the Waveney, and from the Waveney, at 
Lowestoft, through Lake Lothing to the sea, thus restoring the ancient 
entrance, and making Norwich once more a port. The tide- or sea- 
lock of this tay “oe admits vessels 84 feet long and of 21 feet in 
the beam. The Waveney is now navigable to Beccles for small sea- 
borne vessels, and to Bungay, a few miles higher up, for river-craft. 
The Bure is yee up to Aylsham, 40 miles from the sea at 
Yarmouth. The Greater Guas and the Nen are navigable throughout 
that part of their course which is within this county. Some of the 
smaller rivers are likewise navigable for short distances from their 


yo outfalls. 

e Norwich coach-road through Ipswich enters the county at 
Scole on the Waveney, and runs by Long Stratton to Norwich; that 
through Newmarket enters the county at Thetford, and runs by Attle- 
burgh. The road to Lynn and Wells enters the county about 9 miles 
beyond Ely, and runs by Downham, Lynn, Snettisham, and Burnham. 
Another road to Wells enters the county just beyond Brandon in 
Suffolk, and runs 5: Bet nae Fakenham, and Great Walsingham. 
The road to Cromer ches off from this beyond Brandon, and runs 
by Watton, East Dereham, and Reepham. One road to Yarmouth 
branches off from the Norwich and Ipswich road at Scole, and follows 
the valley of the Waveney; but the main road does not enter the 
county until it reaches Yarmouth. 

The county is reached from London by the Eastern Counties rail- 
way through Colchester and Ipswich, and by the other great line 
belonging to the same company through Cambridge and Ely. From 
the Haughley station, midway between Ipswich and Bury St. Edmunds, 
a line runs northward into the county at Diss, and passes through 
Burston to Norwich. From Ely the Norfolk railway rans north-east, 
and entering this county at Brandon, passes Thetford and Wymond- 
ham to Norwich, and is continued eastward to Reedham, with branches 
thence to Yarmouth and Lowestoft. Another line, the East Anglian, 
runs from Ely northward down the valley of the Ouse through Down- 
ham Market to King’s Lynn, where it turns eastward, and, passing 
Swaffham and East Dereham, joins the Norfolk railway at the 
Wyndham station. A branch from the East Anglian line running 
northward from East Dereham to Wells is completed as far as Faken- 
ham. The extreme west of the county is crossed by a short line from 
the Watlington station on the East Anglian railway to Wisbeach, 
whence other cross lines run to Peterborough, connecting the railroads 
of this county with the Great Northern pe other lines. 

Climate, Soil, and Agriculture.—The climate is somewhat colder 
than that of the southern and western counties of England. The 
coast is exposed to the north-east winds. Except in a small portion 
of the county on its western boundary, and a strip along the southern 
oe ese are marshy, the air is dry and healthy. The soil may be 

ed into three classes : light sands of various qualities, chiefly in 


the Ouse and the Waveney on the southern boundary. iat 
Much unproductive land in this has been brought into culti- 

vation and made equally productive with those which are naturally 

fertile. Meehan ely ee considerable portions 

of the marly clay, found a little below on the 

which was at the surface, and by an excellent system of ti 

where the subsoil is impervious to water. The which is 

in the greatest pale Ae See ee all the usual 

grains, with turnips, mangel-wurzel, potatoes, roots, 

are extensively cultivated. The principles of Norfolk, apdealions 


food for cattle. 

On the a omy ® flocks of are kept. The old horned 
and black-le, breed, long peculiar to county, are now in a great 
measure per by the Leicester and South Devon breeds. The 
Norfolk sheep are good, and their flesh superior to most other: 
at a proper age, but they are great wanderers. The favourite oxen 
of the Norfolk farmer are the small Scotch breeds. Few large 
are now found in the county. The cows kept for private use are 
mostly of the polled Suffolk breed. Many farmers in Norfolk breed 
horses from their working mares; and excellent hunters and coach- 
horses are sometimes produced by a cross with a good bony blood 
horse, Pigs are bred in great numbers. Great numbers of 
and are reared for the supply of the London market. Game is 
abundant, but less so than formerly. 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—The county is divided into East Norfolk and 
West Norfolk, and into 33 hundreds, 18 of which are in the eastern 
division, and 15 in = ore ae fap ne in —— bestow. 
of the county are—Blofield, ; Clavering, sou’ ; 
central ; Diss, south ; Erpingham, 


E 


bridge 
Lynn, west; Freebridge Marshland, west; Gallow, central; North 
Greenhoe, north ; South Greenhoe, central; Grimshoe, south-west; 
Guiltcross, south; Holt, north; Launditch, central; Mitford, central ; 
Shropham, south; Smithdon, north-west; and Wayland, central. 
Besides these hundreds are the city and liberties of Norwich, con- 
stituting a county of a city, the boroughs of King’s Lynn and Thet- 
ford, and part of the borough of Great Yarmouth. The county 
returns 12 members to the House of Commons, 2 for each division of 
the county, 2 for the city of Norwich, and 2 each for the Sage 
mentary boroughs of Lynn, Thetford, and Yarmouth. Norfolk is in 
the diocese of Norwich, of which it forms the archdeaconries of 
Norwich and Norfolk. It is included in the Norfolk cireuit. Assizes 
and quarter sessions are held in Norwich ; county courts in Attleburgh, 
Aylsham, Downham Market, East Dereham, Holt, King’s Lynn, 
Norwich, Swaffham, Thetford, North Walsham, Little W: 
Wymondham, and Great Yarmouth. The county jail and lunatic 
asylum are in Norwich ; Pos are myer Crcocagh delle wn ' 
Little Walsingham, and Wymondham, an orwich, 
Yarmouth, King’s Lynn, and Thetford. The maritime jurisdiction 
of the county is under the direction of the vice-admiral of Norfolk 
(generally the lord-lieutenant of the county), who is appointed under 
a commission from the lords of the admiralty, and is invested with 


marshals, and other officers. K oe 
Norwicn, the capital of the county, is described in a separate 
article, Notices of ATTLEBURGH, AYLSHAM, BLorreD, East 
Diss, Downnam, Loppon, Lynn, SwarrnaM, ToeTrorD, WALSINGHAM, 
and Yarmovrs, will be found under their respective s. Of the 
other towns the more important ‘are given here; the population is 
that of 1851. ; 
New Buckenham, population of the parish 766, is situated 15 miles 
§.W. from Norwich, near the source of the Taes. Old Buckenham 


down and an A inian priory built from its ruins, in the time of 
Stephen or Henry II. by William de Albini, who erected a new castle, 
round which grew up the town of New Buckenham. There are @ 
National school and an almshouse for four persons. The church, 
dedicated to St. Martin, was partly rebuilt near the close of the 16th 


Fairs are held on the last Saturday in May and November 22nd. 
Burnham, 32 miles N.W. from Norwich, is distinguished as Burnham 

Weatgate from several neighbouring with a similar 

tion. The population of the parish was 1241 in 18651, — 

Ulph and Sutton and Burnham Norton are so close to 


gate as to form with it one town, The town is situated on the left 


power to hold a court of admiralty for the county, with judges, — 


had a castle at the time of the Conquest; but this castle was pulled — 


SE — 


| 
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bank of a small stream, the Burn, at the mouth of which is a small 
tidal harbour, called Staith. The church is a neat little building 
of stone and flint, with an embattled tower. There are chapels for 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and Independents. A consider- 
able trade in corn, coal, and agricultural manures is carried on at the 
Staith, and two iron-foundries are in operation at Westgate. There 
are two yearly fairs. There are National, British, and Infant 
schools. 


Cley, or the-Sea, population 995 in 1851, is 25 miles N. by 
W. from Norwich, on the right bank of a small river, the Glarm, and 
Blakeney on the left bank; the mouth of the river forms a harbour, 
called Cley and Blakeney Harbour. The river is navigable to Cley 
for vessels of 50 tons burden. There is a considerable importation of 
corn, coal, timber and deals, hemp, iron, tan, tallow, oil-cake, &c, The 
church i8 a large and beautiful edifice of early English architecture. 
The battlements, parapets, and tracery of the windows are remarkably 
rich and fine. An annual fair for horses is held in July. The 
Ww Methodists have a chapel. Large quantities of the finest 
fruits and vegetables are raised by the inhabitants, and disposed of 
chiefly at Cromer. The population of Blakeney was 1108 in 1851. 
Blakeney church is a large old building of stone and flint, with a square 
embattled tower. Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists have chapels, 
and there are National and Infant schools, There are some remains 
of an ancient Carmelite monastery. About 50 vessels, mostly small, 
belong to Blakeney, some of which ure employed in the oyster fishery. 

Cromer is on the coast, 21 miles N. from Norwich: population of 


the parish 1366. There was anciently a town or village on this part 
of const called Shipdem, which was destroyed by the sea about 


the commencement of the 15th century. The sea continues to gain 
on the land, and several houses in Cromer have been destroyed within 
the memory of those now living. The town is situated at the top of 
the cliffs. Many good houses have been built of late years, and the 
town has generally been much improved. It is frequented in summer 
as a watering-place. The Bay of Cromer is very dangerous. There is 
some trade in coals, timber, tiles, and oil-cake. The crab and lobster 
fishery is actively carried on. There is a yearly fair. The church is 
a building of great beauty, in the perpendicular style; the tower is 
nearly 160 feet high, and is remarkably fine. The Wesleyan Methodists 
have a chapel. The Free school, founded in 1505, had 80 scholars in 
1850. There are a girls school and an Infant school. 

Fakenham, 29 miles by railway, 25 miles by road N.W. from Norwich; 
population of the parish 2240, is situated on a pleasant declivity near 
the left bank of the Wensum. It is lighted with gas, The church, 
which dates from 1497, is handsome and commodious, with a lofty 
western tower. The Ind ents, bees oy and Primitive Methodists, 
and Baptists have chapels, There are National, British, and Infant 
schools; and a erm A bank. There is an ancient market-cross, A 
large corn-market is held here on Thursday ; fairs are held on Whit- 
Tuesday and November 22nd, and a hiring session for servants in 


October. 
Foulsham is 16 miles N.W. from Norwich : population of the parish 
1077. The town was burnt in 1776, and has been since rebuilt on a 


of flint and stone. There is a yearly fair. The Baptists have 


Reepham is 12 miles N.N.W. from Norwich: population of the parish 
409. The town was formerly remarkable for having three churches, 
those of Reepham, Hackford, and Whitwell, in one church 
Hackford church was burned in the reign of Henry VIII. ; the two 
others, Reepham and Whitwell, yet remain. The market is on 
Wednesday for corn; and there is a yearly fair, Brewing, malting, 
and tanning are carried on. 

Stoke Ferry is on the road from Thetford to Lynn, 33 miles W. by 
§. from Norwich: population of the parish 820, The church was 
restored and a new chancel built in 1848. The Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists have places of worship. There are a National school and 
an endowed Free school. The market is held on Friday, chiefly for 
corn, and a large cattle-fair on December 6th. There are extensive 
malting establishments, lime-burning works, and a steam flour-mill. 

Swajfham is 34 miles by railway and 27 miles by road W. from 
Norwich; population of the town 3858, Itis situated on an eminence, 
and contains numerous well-built houses, a neat theatre, an assembly 
room, a house of correction, and a jail. The church, a large cruciform 
edifice, consists of a nave with two aisles, a chancel, and two transept- 
chapels, At the west end is an embattled tower with pinnacles. 
There are meeting-houses for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and 
Baptists, a Free school, National, British, and Infant schools, and a 
school of design, The market is held on Saturday, and there are three 
fairs in the year. Large quantities of butter are sold. The Midsummer 
quarter-sessions for the county are held here. Races and coursing 
meetings are held on a heath near the town. 

North Walsham, 14 miles N.N.E. from Norwich, population of the 
parish 2911, stands on a gentle eminence above the river Ant, a 
feeder of the Bure, and contains many good modern houses, The 
town was almost entirely burnt in the year 1600, A market-cross, 
erected in the time of Edward IIL, was repaired after the fire. The 
church is a fine specimen of the perpendicular style. Parts of the 
tower fell down in 1724 and in 1835. There are several chapels for 
Dissenters, schools, a literary and scientific institution, a savings bank, 
and a neat theatre. The silk manufacture is carried on. The market 
is held on Thursday; there are a cattle fair and two statute fairs in 
the year. A navigable canal opens a water communication between 
this town and Yarmouth. . 

Watton is a small town 20 miles W. by 8. from Norwich, situated 
in the midst of a dairy country, from which butter is sent to London. 
Population of the parish 1353, The church, which is at some distance 
from the town, has a round tower with an octangular top; it was 
built in the reign of Henry IL There are chapels for Independents, 
and Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, National and Infant schools, 
and a savings bank. Wednesday is the market-day ; fairs are held in 
July, + nanesiees October, and November. Petty sessions are held 
monthly, 

Wells, 29 miles N.N.W. from Norwich, population of the town 
3633, stands on a slight elevation, above the marshy-flat which here 
lines the coast, and about half a mile from the sea, on a creek, the © 
mouth of which forms the harbour. The shifting sands render this 
harbour difficult of access, but considerable improvements have been 
made; a new quay has been built, to which vessels of 200 tons can 


baiting and in a respectable style, The church is a handsome 
a 


, and there is a National school. 

Harleaton, 16 miles 8. from Norwich, population of the chapelry 
1309, consists of a main street along the Yarmouth road, and has a 
convenient market- on the south side, Itis lighted with gas. 
The Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, and Baptists have places of 
worship. A small British school, two National schools, and a savings 
bank, are in the town. A neat corn-hall has been recently erected. 
There is a well-attended corn-market on Wednesday, and four fairs are 
held in the year. 

East Harling is 20 miles S.W. from Norwich, on the Norfolk rail- 
way: population, 1198. An iron-foundry, a large flour-mill, lime- 
burning works, and a manufactory of agricultural implements, afford 
some employment. There is a weekly market on Tuesday for corn. 
Besides the church there are places of worship for Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodists and Quakers; alao National schools. 

Hingham is 4 miles W. by N. from Wymondham : population, 1698. 
The contains some good houses. The market-place is very neat. 
The church, which dates from the time of Edward IIL, is large and 
handsome, partly in the decorated, partly in the perpendicular 
style. The Independents and Mormons have chapels. The market 
is held on Tuesday, and there are three yearly fairs. There are an 
Endowed Grammar school for boys of the town, which had 36 scholars 
in 1852, and a National school. 

Holt, 21 miles N. by W. from Norwich, population of the parish 
1726, is irregularly laid out, but the houses are neatly built, and the 
streets are paved and lighted with gas. The town was nearly destroyed 

a great fire in 1708, but it was much improved on being rebuilt. 
are a neat seasions-house and a church, chapels for Wesleyan 
Methodists, Baptists, and Quakers, and an Endowed school for 50 boys, 
founded Sir Thomas Gresham, and placed under the government 
mon Company, London: it had 55 scholars in 1850. 
en al, ish, _ coe om A market is 
county court rewing, brick-making, 

and rope- and twine-making are carried on. 


d. The town is partly lighted with gas, and possesses a custom- 
house and a theatre. Besides the parish church there are chapels for 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Independents, and Quakers, the 
Earl of Leicester’s school for boys, girls, and infants, and two Free 
schools. Ship-building and rope-making are carried on. Corn and 
malt are shipped; and coals, timber, deals, bark, oil-cake. tar, and 
wine are imported. There is a yearly fair. Petty sessions are held 
every fortnight. 

Wymondham, population of the town 2970, stands at the junction 
of the East Anglian and the Norfolk railways, 11 miles W.S.W. from 
Norwich, A Benedictine priory was established here before 1107, by 
William de Albini, chief butler to Henry I. Part of the conventual 
church is now used as the parish church. It is a spacious and remark- 
ably fine edifice, having strong claims upon the attention of the 
antiquary. Wymondham has been much improved of late years; it 
is lighted with gas and paved. The Independents, Baptists, and Ply- 
mouth Brethren have each a place of worship; the Methodists have 
two chapels, The Free Grammar school, founded in the reign of 
Edward VL, had 25 scholars in 1853. There are also a Parochial and 
a British school, A market is held on Friday, aud there are fairs on 
February 14th and May 17th, for horses and cattle, and a general fair 
on September 29th. 

Of the places formerly of note, but now decayed, the following may 
be mentioned :—North Elmham, population 1211, situated 5 miles N. 
from East Dereham, was for four centuries (673-1075) the seat of a 
bishopric, formed originally by dismemberment from the still more 
ancient see of Dunwich, to which however it was reunited about 870. 
Some of the bishops had a castle here, The intrenchment which 
surrounded the castle still remains, and incloses about 5 acres of land. 
There are a few vestiges of the castleand some traces of the cathedral. 
The parish church is a handsome edifice, with a square tower. There 
are a chapel for Independents and a National school. 

Castle Acre is 4 miles N, from Swaffham, on the right bank of the 
Nar, or Setch River, which joins the Ouse above King’s Lynn; popu- 
lation 1567. Several coins and a tessellated pavement have been dug 
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up here. Of the castle erected by William, earl of Warren and 
Surrey, the earthworks remain, as well as fragments of the building. 
The principal street of the village passes through one of the main 
entrances of the castle ; this entrance consists of an outer and inner 
te, with a portcullis between them, and two circular bastions to 
Sefend the approach. Earl Warren founded here a priory of Cluniac 
monks, which existed till the dissolution. Of the priory buildings 
the remains are fine specimens of Norman architecture. The parish 
church is a handsome and commodious structure, with a lofty square 
tower. Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists have places of worship; 
there is a National school. Tanning and fellmongery are carried on, 
and there are flour-mills. Two yearly fairs are held. — 

Castle Rising is 5 miles N.W. of Lynn, on the left bank of the — 
or Habingly River: population 392. William de Albini builta castle 
here before 1176. e trade of the place was considerable, and the 
town was incorporated; but the harbour becoming choked up, the 
place fell into decay. Of the castle the keep is standing. The general 
style of the building is Norman. Isabella of France, queen of 
Edward IL, was kept in confinement in this castle by her son 
Edward IIL from 1330 till her death in 1858. The church, which 
was built in the 11th century, was restored in 1844. Trinity hospital 
provides accommodation for twelve poor women and a governess. 

Kenninghall, population 1648, about 8 miles E. from East Harling, 
on the Ikeneld-street, was once a residence of the princes of East 
Anglia. The site of the palace consists of an area of 4 acres, sur- 
rounded by a ditch, and having an artificial mound at each corner. 
The church has a south door of very singular Norman composition. 
There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists, and a Free 
school. Fairs are held on July 18th and September 30th. 

Litcham is 7 miles N.W. from East Dereham: population 855. 
Although the market has been discontinued, the place continues to 
be the mart of the surrounding villages. Besides the parish church 
there are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists. Pleasure 
fairs are held in May and November : races are held in July. 

Methwold, between Brandon and Stoke Ferry, was formerly a market- 
town : population 1669. It has a handsome church with an embattled 
tower, surmounted with an octangular spire. The Wesleyan Methodists 
have achapel. A cattle fair is held on April 23rd. 

Snettisham, 11 miles N. by E. from Lynn : population 1172. It has 
a church, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist chapels, and a National 
school. Several brass ‘celts’ have been dug up in this neighbour- 
hood. There are quarries of carstone and some chalk-pits. 

Worstead is 12 miles N.N.E. from Norwich and 8 miles from North 
Walsham: population 827. It was formerly the seat of a considerable 
manufacture, introduced by the Flemings, of woollen twists and stuffs, 
called from it ‘worsted goods;’ but this manufacture was, in the 
reigns of Richard II. and Henry IV., removed to Norwich. The 
church is a fine building, chiefly of perpendicular character; the 
tower is of decorated character, and is of admirable arrangement and 
composition. There are a chapel for Baptists, National and British 
schools, and almshouses for six poor persons. 

The following are among the more important villages: the popu- 
lations are those of the parishes in 1851 :— 

Banham, population 1195, is 7 miles 8S. by E. from Attleburgh. 
The parish church is a handsome gothic structure: the altar-piece was 
brought here from Bristol cathedral in 1845. The Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodists have chapels, and there is a Free school. In the 
neighbourhood are barracks. Binham, or Binham Abbey, 3 miles N.E. 


from New Walsingham, population 511, is a large village, which 
had a market and fair granted by Henry I. The fair only is now 
held. There are extensive ruins of a Benedictine priory. The nave 


of the priory chapel was converted into the parish church, There 
are a National and a Free school. Blickling, population 352, about a 
mile N. from Aylsham. The manor belonged to the father of Anne 
Boleyn ; it was afterwards purchased by Lord Chief Justice Hobart, 
whose son built, in 1620, the mansion, Blickling Hall. The hall 
contains an extensive and valuable library, with numerous portraits 
and other paintings. A school for poor children is eufppietal by Lady 
Suffield. Briston, population 996, about 5 miles 8. by W. from Holt, 
near one of the heads of the river Bure, has a parish church, partly 
of decorated, and partly of later English character; chapels for 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Independents; and a 
National school. A stock market is held weekly on Tuesday, and a 
cattle fair on May 26th. Caistor-next-Yarmouth, population 1048, 
about 2) miles N. from Great Yarmouth, formed at one time two 
— but of one of the churches only a part of the tower remains. 

ere are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and 
National and Infant schools. Several persons are engaged in fishing. 
The coast-guard has a station here. West from the village are some 
remains of a round tower and of the walls of Caistor Castle. Catton, 
population 618, about 2 miles N. from Norwich, a neat village, con- 
taining many good houses and villas, chiefly the residences of Norwich 
merchants, parish church is a neat building, with an octagonal 
tower; in the interior are some interesting monuments. There is 
here an Industrial school for girls. Ooltishall, population 907, on the 
river Bure, 7 miles N, by E. from Norwich, occupies a pleasant situa- 
tion, and has a considerable trade in corn, malt, coals, &c, The church 
has an embattled tower. The Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel, 


and there is a National school. A fair is held on 
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Ce , or Oossey, population 1025, on the river Wensum, 4 miles NE 


from Norwich, consists chiefly of one long street. The church, a 
commodious structure, has a square tower, surmounted with a lofty 
wooden spire; the south porch is Norman. The Baptists have a 
place of worship. There are National, Roman Catholic, and Baptist 
schools. Near the Village is the fine mansion and park of Costessey, 
the seat of Lord Stafford. Contiguous to the hall is a handsome 
Roman Catholic chapel. Ditchingham, ee 1130, about 13 miles 
S.E. from Norwich, forms a suburb of tangay, in Suffolk, from which 
it : eur by the river Waveney. T " church, a handsome 
edifice, which contains some good specimens of stained glass, 

an elevated site. There are National and Infant schools, resend 
silk manufactory here belongs to a Norwich firm. Feltwell, — 
1675, about 7 miles 8S. by E. from Stoke Ferry, consists 

streets. St. ’s Church is a handsome edifice, with a richly 
mented tower. St. Nicholas, a small foe building, has been in part 
rebuilt within the last few con here are chapels for W. 

and Primitive Methodists, and a Free school. Happisburgh, or Hi A 
population 621, on the coast, about 6 miles E. by N. from North 
Walsham. The parish church, a handsome building, with a lofty 
embattled tower, stands on an elevated site, and is a conspicuous 
land-mark. There is a National school. Some of the inhabitants are 
engaged in fishing. There is here a station of the coastguard, 
encroachments of the sea at this have been considerable, 
lighthouses, respectively 80 fect and 100 feet high, stand a short 
distance south-east from the vi Hickling, population 812, about 
15 miles N.E. from Norwich; the houses, scattered, cover a 
considerable The ground in the neighbourhood is marshy. 
Hickling Broad, an extensive lake, communicates by the North River 
with the Bure, and small vessels are thus enabled to keep up com- 
mercial intercourse in the district. The church is an ancient edifice, 
with a tower. The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists have — 
and there is a National school. There are some remains an 
Angustinian priory. Hilgay, 4 miles 8. by E. from Downham, popu- 


and Primitive Methodists, and a National school. The Wissey, or 
Stoke River, which is here crossed by an iron bridge, runs into the 
Ouse at Hilgay Creek, about two miles from the village. From Lynn, 
coal and other cargoes are brought by lighters to the quay at Hilgay, 
and corn and other products of the locality are taken back. 

population 683, about 2 miles W. from Wells, and a mile from the 
coast, has a handsome church seated on elevated ground, with a lofty 
embattled tower, which forms a good land-mark: in the interior are 
some ancient monuments. There are a Free and an Infant school, 


erected in 1755, by the Countess Dowager of Leicester. 
century the port of Holkham was of some importance. Much land 
has been reclaimed from the sea at this part of the coast by the 
efforts of the successive Earls of Leicester, cularly of the late 
earl (better known as Mr. Coke, the Norfolk culturist), who 
was created Earl of Leicester, of Holkham, in 1837, but who had 
succeeded to the estates sixty years before. In the course of the 


sixty-six years mye which he held the estates of Holkham its 


rental was increased, chiefly owing to his princely improvements, from 


little more than 20001. to above 20,0007. It was stated in the earl’s — 


will that he had “lately expended the sum of 500,0002 in the 
improvement of his estate.’ A column has been erected to his 
memory by poner to in the neighbourhood. It is 140 feet high, 
and in the Corinthian style. Langley, population 312, is 

10 miles S.E. from Norwich, near the right bank of the Yare. 
church is a neat building, with a square tower. There is a National 
school. Langley Hall, a spacious mansion, stands in an extensive park 


on the west of the village. It contains numerous paintings and 


sculptures. About a mile north-east from the village are some 
remains of Langley Abbey, founded in 1198. Martham, po 
1125, about 17 miles E.N.E. from Norwich, near the right bank 
of the river North, has a handsome gothic church, chapels for 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Baptists, and Free schools 
for boys and girls, A fair is held in July. Mundsley, popu- 
lation 451, about 20 miles N. by E. from Norwich, is a pleasai 
village on the coast, frequented in summer for i In the 
absence of any harbour or pier, small vessels receive and discharge 
their cargoes on the beach. There is a coast-guard station at Mundsley. 
The church, which occupies an elevated site on the cliff, is i dila- 
pidated ; service is performed in a portion of the nave. There are a 
chapel for Dissenters, and National, British, and Infant schools, 
Northwold, population 1397, about 4 miles E.S.E. from Stoke Ferry, 
is pleasantly situated on the left bank of the Wissey or Stoke River, 
The church is a handsome and commodious structure, with a tower 
of the 14th century, built chiefly of flint, and surmounted with 10 
crocketed pinnacles, The Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel, and 
there is a Free school. Great Ormsby, or Ormsby St. 


‘argarets, 
ne 707, about 5 miles N. by W. from Yarmouth, and a mile 


m the coast, has a parish church of ancient date, with a tower 
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surmounted by of fourmonks instead of pinnacles. The Wesleyan 
“Methodists and ists have places of worship, and there is a National 
school. Near the village is Ormsby Hall, a handsome gothic mansion. 
Oxborough, or Oxburgh, population 293, about 7 miles S.S.E. from 
Swaffham, has a commodious gothic church, built of flint and stone, 
with a square tower and a spire of considerable height. The interior 
is neat ; the roof is of carved oak: in the east window is some richly- 
stained glass. The Roman Catholics have a chapel. <A fair for horses, 
cattle, toys, &c., is held on Easter Tuesday. Oxborough Hall, a 
castellated mansion of the 15th century, the seat of Sir H. R. P. 
Bedingfield, Bart., is in the neighbourhood. At Warren Hill are 
some ancient earth-works. Pulham, population 1414, pleasantly situ- 
ated on an eminence 15 miles N. by W. from Norwich, has a handsome 
church, with a lofty embattled tower, and a porch of Norman character 
on the south-west side. The Baptists have a chapel, and there is a 
school with a small endowment. Lower Sherringham, population 1374, 
about 7 miles E.N.E. from Holt, is a fishing village of zome import- 
ance ; the fishery, chiefly of cod, lobsters, crabs, whitings, and skate, 
employing about 30 boats. There is here a station of the coast-guard. 
Upper Sherringham, about 1 mile S.W. from Lower Sherringham, has 
a Fa church of early English character, with some portions of 
later date; the church has a lofty embattled tower. Shipdham, 5 
miles S, by W. from East Dereham, population 1769, has a handsome 
church, which was enlarged in 1845, and an Endowed school. The 
Wi and Primitive Methodists and Independents have places of 
A fair is held on the last two days of June. Sprowston, 
population 1308, about 2 miles N.E. from Norwich, consists chiefly of 
one street about a mile long, containing many good dwelling-houses, 
The church is ancient, but it has been greatly altered by repairs. 
Brick-making and lime-burning are carried on. There are several 
corn-mills and saw-mills in the vicinity. Stalham, population 698, 
about 12 miles N.E. by N. from Norwich, has an ancient church, of 
which the tower was shattered by lightning some years since, The 
chancel was built in 1827. The Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel, 
and there is a National school. By Sutton Broad, or Lake, Barton 
Broad, and the river Bure, there is navigable communication with the 
sea at Yarmouth. Terrington St. Clements, population 2250, about 4 
miles W. from Lynn, has a cruciform church, the tower of which 
stands apart from the body of the building. There are chapels for 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and a National school. Petty 
sessions are held fortnightly. Lovell’s Hall, in the neighbourhood, is 
a stone mansion of the 16th century. Thorpe, population 3000, 
tly situated on the left bank of the Yare, about 2 miles E. 
Norwich, has a small church, a chapel for Independents, National 
and Free schools; also extensive iron-works. About a mile east from 
Thorpe is the County Lunatic Asylum, which in 1851 had 277 inmates. 
The Norwich Yacht Club has its -quarters at Thorpe. The villege 
is a favourite place of resort for the inhabitants of Norwich on holi- 
day occasions. Tittleshall, population 615, about 2 miles N. from 
Litcham, has a church of ancient date, in which are several interesting 
monuments, rng A one in black and white marble in memory 
of Lord Chief Justice Coke, with a full-length effigy. Upwell, popu- 
lation of the Norfolk part of the parish 3189, about 7 miles W. from 
Downham Market, on a branch of the river Nen, which here forms 
the boundary between the counties of Norfolk and Cambridge. The 
church is on the Norfolk side of the stream. There are in the vi 
Webi sen. for Methodists and Baptists, and a Charity school. 
We St. Peter, Ls meg 1361, about 7 miles W. by S. from 
Lynn, has a very e church in gf a ogeg a style, with a 
fine south porch and embattled tower. ere is a Free school. The 
Roman embankment or sea-wall passes the vi on the west, 
Walsoken, population 2740, about a mile N.E. from Wisbeach, is a 
favourite resort for the inhabitants of Wisbeach, there being pleasant 
walks round the village. Walsoken, like the neighbouring villages of 
Walton and Walpole, derives its name from its situation near the old 
Roman wall or embankment against the inundations of the sea. 
Wilton, 4 tion 1069, near the south border of the county, about 
9 miles E. from Stoke Ferry. The land in the neighbourhood 
is chiefly heath. The parish church is a modern structure of stone 
and flint, recently repaired. The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists 
have chapels, In the centre of the village is an ancient stone cross 15 
feet on a circular brick pedestal 6 feet high. There is a Free 
Winfarthing, population 691, pleasantly situated about 18 
miles §.S.W. from Norwich, is chiefly the property of the Earl of 
Albemarle, The church is ancient. The Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists have places of worship. Winterton, population 722, about 
8 miles N. by W. from Yarmouth, is a fishing vi chiefly belonging 
to Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P., and the Earl of Winterton, who isJord 
¢ the manor. The church has a fine embattled tower 120 feet high. 
is a National school. Many of the population are employed in 
the and mackerel fishing. There is a station of the coast- 
guard. W: n Lighthouse, a structure seated on a lofty 
eminence, is about 70 feet high. 
e sie, Antiquities, éc—Norfolk formed part of the territory of 
the Tn the Roman division of Britain it was included in the 
ro of Flavia Cesariensis. There were many British and Roman 
or posts in this county. Venta Icenorum was probably at 
St. Edmund's, about 3 miles 8, from Norwich, and was the 
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chief town of the Iceni. Branodunum and Gariannonum, mentioned 

in the ‘ Notitia Imperii,’ were probably in this county ; the former at 

Brancaster, the latter on the estuary of the Waveney : and Ad Taum, 

mentioned in the Peutinger Table, was probably at Taesburgh, on a 

branch of the Yare. The mouth of the great xstuary, where Yar- 

mouth now stands, is mentioned by Ptolemeus under the name 
enus. 

Of Venta, the principal Roman post on the east side of the island, 
there are some remains on the right bank of the Taes, which joins the 
Yare. It comprehended about 30 acres. Of a massive tower near 
the river, designed to guard the gate toward the water, there are con- 
siderable remains ; it is still 30 feet high, and is composed of alternate 
layers of Roman bricks and of flint, imbedded in a strong cement. 
The parish church, which stands within the area, is partly built of 
Roman bricks. 

There are traces in the county of Roman or other ancient roads. 
A road, nearly coinciding with the Norwich coach road, ran from the 
neighbourhood of Diss to Venta Icenoram. Another from Ixworth in 
Suffolk ran in nearly a direct line by Castle Acre to Holme, near 
St. Edmund’s Point. A third road ran from Venta, or Ad Taum, 
across the valley or zestuary of the Waveney at Bungay. The Ikeneld- 
street crossed the Little Ouse above Thetford, and ran in the direction 
of Venta, Several other roads traversed the tg” 2 

After the conquest of England by the Saxons, Norfolk formed part 
of the kingdom of East Anglia. In 823, Norfolk, with the rest of 
East Anglia, quietly submitted to the sovereignty of Egbert, king of 
Wessex ; but continued for some time under the immediate govern- 
ment of the East-Anglian kings, and subsequently of ealdormen. In 
the Danish descent upon England, in 866, the inhabitants made com- 
mon cause with the invaders, part of whom settled in the county. In 
870 the Danes returned and established themselves at Thetford. 
Edmund, the East-Anglian king, in an attempt to expel them, was 
taken prisoner and beheaded, Nov. 20th, 870, and the dominion of the 
invaders became permanent. ‘In the peace made between Alfred and 
Guthrun or Godrun (883), this county was included in the Danelagh, 
and, though subject to the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
became Danish in character. In 1004 Sweyn, king of Denmark, 
brought his fleet up to Norwich, which he plundered and burnt; but 
he was forced to retire by Ulfketul, or Ultkyttle, ealdorman of East 
Anglia, who was himself of Danish extraction. In the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, the earldom of East Anglia was held by Harold, after- 
wards king. 

After the Conquest the earldom of Norfolk and Suffolk was 
bestowed on Ralf de Guader; but he, having rebelled, the earldom 
of Norfolk was bestowed on Roger Bigod, another of the companions 
of the Conqueror. On the death of William, Roger supported the 
claim of his eldest son, Robert, to the throne, which led to the devas- 
tation of the county. In the rebellion of the children of Henry II. 
against their father (1177) Norfolk was the scene of contest, Hugh 
Bigod being a supporter of the young princes: he died attainted of - 
treason. His son John was one of the barons who extorted Magna 
Charta from John. In the subsequent war with the barons the king 
came into this county; and it was in crossing the Wash from Lynn 
into Lincolnshire that he lost his baggage. The forces of Louis the 
Dauphin and his confederates afterwards overran the county. In the 

t rebellion of the Commons under Wat Tyler (1381), the men of 
orfolk took part under the command of John the Litester (or Dyer) ; 
but they were defeated at North Walsham, and the leaders were. 
executed. At this time the manufacture of woollen-stuffs was 
flourishing in the county, and Norwich was a large and populous city. 
The earldom of Norfolk had before this period passed to the Mow- 
brays. Thomas de Mowbray was created Duke of Norfolk by 
Richard II. before 1380. In the time of Edward IV., the direct male 
line of the Mowbrays haying become extinct, the title of Duke of 
Norfolk came to Edward's son, after whose murder in the Tower the 
dukedom was conferred by Richard IIL on Sir John Howard, in whose 
family it has ever since remained. 

In the disturbances which arose out of the Reformation, Norfolk 
became the scene of tumult. A rising took place at Jiiclamees 
1548, and it soon became serious. Ket, a tanner of Wymon i 
was chosen leader of the rebels, who encamped on Mousehold Heath, 
near Norwich, to the number of 20,000. Ket, with two assessors from 
each hundred in the county, held a court of justice under an oak, 
since called ‘the Oak of Reformation,’ and issued edicts levying con- 
tributions for the support of his followers, The rebels were at length 
attacked by the Earl of Warwick with an army that had been collected 
to invade Scotland, and were totally defeated in a place called Duffen 
Dale, to which they had retired. Ket was hanged on Norwich Castle, 
and his brother on the tower of Wymondham church; and the rebel- 
lion, which had also broken out in other parts of England, was put 
down. In the struggle between Charles L. and the Parliament, Norfolk 
zealously supported the cause of the Parliament, and was one of the 
associated counties under the Earl of Manchester. 

Of the edifices of the middle ages, monastic, ecclesiastical, or castel- 
lated, Norfolk has several remains. Tho principal castles are those at 
aha Castle Acre, and Castle Rising, and Caistor, described else- 
where, 

There are several anciont manor-houses, Oxburgh — near Stoke 
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«te a stream that flows into the Wissey, was erected in 1481 by 
Sir Edmund Bedingfield. It is wholly constructed of brick, and 
originally inclosed a quad: court, 118 feet by 92 feet. The 
entrance is over a bridge (formerly a ose and through a gate- 
way between two fine towers 80 feet high. e whole is surrounded 
by a moat 52 feet broad and 10 feet deep. Of East Basham House, 
near Fakenham, built in the reign of Henry VII. or Henry VIIL., the 
walls of the porter’s lodge and some of the apartments on the northern 
side of the court remain, and are appropriated as a farm-house. Win- 
wal House, at Wareham, near Stoke Ferry, is perhaps the most ancient 
domestic edifice in England. It has Norman buttresses, and some 
portion of ornament in that style. It consists of two stories, each 
containing two apartments, The whole building is only 33 feet long 
y 27 feet deep, and scarcely 16 feet high. Oxmead Hall, and Blickling 

all, near Aylsham, belong to a later period—Oxmead to that of 
Elizabeth, and Blickling to that of James L or Charles L. 

A notice of the ancient buildings of Lynn, and of the abbey of 
Thetford, will be found under Lynx and Tuerrorp. The abbeys or 
= Wymondham and Castle Acre have been already mentioned. 

‘alaingham Abbey is noticed in the article WatstrcHam, Lirrie. 
Langley Abbey is on the verge of the marshes of the valley of the 
Yare, 2 or 3 miles N. from Leadon, It was founded in 1198 by 
Robert Fitz-Roger Helke, or De Clavering, for Premonstratensian 
Canons. The remains of the Benedictine abbey of St. Bennet of 
Hulme, founded by Canute before 1020, are in the marshes near the 

junction of the Bure with the Thurn and the Ant. At West Dereham, 
between Stoke Ferry and Downham Market, are the remains of a 
Premonstratensian abbey, founded in 1188, The chapel and hospital 
(afterwards priory and abbey) of North Creak, 2 miles S. from Burn- 
ham Market, were founded by Sir Robert de Nerford in 1206. The 
priory and abbey belonged to the regular canons of St. Augustine, 
Of all these institutions there are ruins which contain some beautiful 
— chiefly in the early English style. Near the sea, on the road 
ween Cromer and Cley, are rome remains of Beeston Priory, 
founded for the canons of St. Augustine in the reign of John or of 
Henry III. There are a few remains of the once extensive we of 
Flitcham, founded in the reign of Henry IIL, about 9 miles N.E 
from Lynn: they are used for farm offices, Of Binham Priory, a 
je house, 5 miles S.E. from Wells, founded by a nephew of 
the er poe the ruins are very considerable and interesting. The 
nave north aisle, and a portion of the south aisle of the conventual 
church, with the chief part of the west front, and the ruins of the 
north ren og remain. The west front is early English ; the interior 
of the church is Norman. The nave and north aisle are at present 
used as the parish church. Of Broomholm Priory, near the sea, 
between Cromer and Yarmouth, founded in 1113 for Cluniac monks, 
there are some remains incorporated with a farm-house. 

Several of the churches in the county have round towers, of no 
great dimensions, surmounted by an octagonal upper story; and 
mony of them are partly of Norman architecture. Little Snorin 
church has a doorway exhibiting a curious mixture of Norman an 
early English. Northwold church has in the chancel against the 
north wall a lofty shrine, or Easter sepulchre, the upper part of which 
is composed of canopies over niches, while the lower part forms an 
altar tomb, on which are three figures of armed men ina ure of 
alarm, designed to represent the soldiers at the Resurrection of Our 
Lord. At Houghton, near Walsingham, is a small chapel, which is a 
_ beautiful specimen of decorated architecture. 

Statistics ; Religious Worship and Education—According to the 
Returns of the Census in 1851 there were then in the county 1441 
places of worship, of which 719 belonged to the Church of England, 
516 to Wesleyan Methodisis, 91 to Baptists, 49 to Independents, 15 to 
Quakers, 13 to Mormons, 7 to Unitarians, 6 to Roman Catholics, and 
2 to Jews. The total number of sittings provided was 280,663, The 
number of day-schools in the county was 1361, of which 497 were 
public schools, with 34,961 scholars ; and 864 were private schools, 
with 18,745 scholars. Of Sunday schools, there were 782 in the county, 

with 50,182 scholars, of which 481 schools, with 27,422 scholars, were 
under the superintendence of the Established Church. The number 
of evening schools for adults was 58, with 1083 pupils. There were 
18 and socjentific institutions in the county, with 2176 mem- 
bers, and 40,470 volumes in the libraries belonging to them. 

Savings Banks—In 1853 the county posseased 10 savings banks— 
at Aylsham, Downham Market, Fakenham, Harleston, King’s Lynn, 
Norwich, North Walsham, Swaffham, Walton, and Great Yarmouth. 


The amount o to depositors 
“y _ leposi on November 20th 1853 was 


BORrOLE haa 

ND. The group of islands of which Norfolk 
Island is the largest, consists of Norfolk Island, Philip Island, Ne 
Island, and several islets named the Bird | ds, which are little 
more than masses of rock scattered about near the shores of Norfolk 
Island. The sea surrounding the island has a rock bottom, and 
there is no good anchorage. Norfolk Island is used the British 
governmeht as a penal settlement. Tt is situated in 29° 2 S, lat, 
168° 2 EL -» 900 miles E.N.E. from Sydney, and about 400 miles 
N.N.W. from New Zealand. It is about 5 miles long, and the average 
width is about 24 miles. The aren is estimated at 14 square tiles. 


The substratum of the island is porphyry, but a very large number: 
boulders of e are disteibuted over the surface, and appear 
have been originally imbedded in the porphyry. 
part of the island, where the settlement is placed, is co 
flat, and the beach is almost incessantly beaten by a violent 
this part the 


from 200 to 800 feet. The general elevation of the central part of 
island is from $00 to 350 feet, but Mount Pitt rises to the 
1050 feet. Numerous ravines radiate in all directions from 
Pitt, most of which terminate in —- declivities from 30 to 40 
above the sea, over which in winter several picturesque cascades. 
A landing-place on the north side of the island is close to one of these 
ravines, called Great Cascade. Springs of fresh water are abundant. 
The soil is rich, and the greatest part of the island is with 
timber-trees, among which are pines 200 feet in height 
diameter. Maize, wheat, rye, barley, and oats, as well 
and fruits are cultivated; but the difficulty of landing is ‘able 
to colonisation, The island was discovered by Captain Cook in 1774. — 
It was first occupied as a dependency of New South Wales, partly by 
criminals and ly by free settlers; but since 1825 it has been exclu- 
sively a penal settlement. The number of prisoners is from 600 to 
700, Philip Island, about 6 miles S. from Norfolk Island, and unoceu- — 

~~ is een er more than a or Paes cake 7 Berey mile wide. 

t is everywhere precipitous, an Tro ito deep here 
— Island is smaller, and about 600 yards S. from Norfolk 

pe = 
NO’'RICUM, a province of the Roman empire, was bounded N. by 

the Danube, W. by Vindelicia and Rhetia, E. by Pannonia, and S. by 
Illyricum and Gallia Cisalpina. It was ee from Vin qf 
the CEnus (Inn), and from Gallia Cisalpina by 


¥ 


thus correspon’ 
to parts of Austria and Bavaria. 
in the division of the Roman empire, made by Augustus, but it may — 
be included among the Eparchies, (Strabo, p. 840.) Pe 
Noricum was divided into two nearly a parts by a branch of — 
the Alps, which was called the Alpes Norice, These mountains — 
appear to have been inhabited from the earliest times ee ; 
tribes of Celtic origin, of whom the most celebrated were Ne 
(whence the country obtained its name), a remnant of the Tau 
Noricum was eet Pag ee by Augustus, but it is uncertain whether h 
reduced it into the form of a province. It appears to have been & — 
province in the time of Claudius, who founded the colony Sabaria, ~ 
which was afterwards included in Pannonia. iii. 27.) Tt was 
under the government of a procurator. (Tac., ‘ Hist,’ i. 11.) From the 
‘Notitia Imperii’ we learn that Noricum was subsequently divided 
into two provinces, Noricum Ri and Norioum Medi erraneum 
which were separated from each other by the Alpes Noricw. In the 
former of these a strong military force was always stationed, under 
the command of a dux. 


Bell. Gall.,’ i. 5. 

It was subsequently destroyed by the Romans, (Plin., ‘Hist. Nat. 
iii. 23.) The only other towns worthy of mention were, Ju 
(Salzburg), in the western part of the province, Boioduram (In 
at the junction of the Inn and Danube, and Ovilia, or 
Ovilava (Wels), south-east of Boiodurum, a Roman colony fi by 
ithe iron of Not in much ‘quiah among’ she Rel 

¢ iron of Noricum was in mu t Rom: 
(Pliny, ‘ Hist, Nat.,’ xxxiv. 41); and according to Polybius gold was 
pea Anan in this province in great abundance (quoted by Strabo 
iv. p. 208), 

ORMA. [Frostrone.] 

NORMANDIE, one of the provinces into which France in 
revolutionary times was divided, stretches along the or yry: Ch 
from the mouth of the Bresle at Tréport to the mouth of the Cou 
which river flows past Pontorson and enters the sea to the west of 
Mont-St.-Michel. It is bounded on the north and west by thesea, The 


* 


eastern boundary dividing it from Picardie and Ile-de-France, ran al 
the Bresle and the to the mouth of the latter in the Seine 
then followed an irre line to the Eure, which it struck op 


Ivry, whence the Eure completed the boundary to the mouth 


A iane Lene teas heey trtuatine ta oe 
the division y the Avre, e C 
of the high lands that form the watershed between the 


the Bay of Biscay, to about 1° W. long., whence it ran due west to 

Couesnon. On the south-west it was bounded by Doutee ae : 

os of nan forming for a few miles boundary bety aot 
ie two pro ‘ : 
Normandie was divided into Haute, or Upper Normandie, of 
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the capital was Rouen ; and Basse, or Lower Normandie, the chief town 
of which was Caen. Upper Normandie was subdivided into the 
following districts :—Caux, Bray, the Norman Vexin, Roumois, Auge, 
Quche, and Lieuvin; Lower Normandie comprised the plains of 
Alencon, and Caen, together with the districts of Houlme, Bessin, 
Bocage, Cotentin, and Avranchin. Normandie now forms the depart- 
ments of Sxrme-Inrérizvre, Eure, Catvapos, Manone, and of 
Ornz, with the exception of the arrrondissement of Mortagne. 

Le-Vexin-Normand was so designated to distinguish it from that 
portion of Le-Vexin, which was ia the early ages included in the domains 
of the crown and entitled Le-Vexin-Frangais. 

The population of the five departments into which Normandie has 
been divided, with the exception of the arrondissement of Mortagne 
in the department of Orne (which comprehends a portion of the 
county of Perche), was, in 1851, 2,587,717. The length of the pro- 
vince, from east to west, is about 160 miles; the breadth varies from 
about 60 to 110 miles, The area is about 11,300 square miles, 

A detailed description of the country is given under the names of 
the departments into which it is now divided. Normandie contains 
no great elevations, except in the south, where it is traversed by the 
eastern prolongation of the Armorican chain of hills, and in the west, 
where a branch of that chain extendsinto the Cotentin, It is watered 
on the east side by the Seine and its tributaries the Eure and the 
Rille ; in the centre by the Orne, Dives, and Toucques; and in the 
west by the Douye, Vire, Sée, and Celune. The climate is moist and 
temperate, and the soil produces abundantly all sorts of grain; apples 
and pears are grown in great quantity, from which are made cider 
and perry, the common drink of the peasantry. The meadow and 
grass lands are extensive and excellent, and afford pasturage to great 
numbers of cattle and horses. Normandie contains many important 
towns. Manufactures of cotton, linen, woollen stuffs, and lace are 
carried on in Rouen, Evreux, Caen, Lisieux, Bayeux, Vire, and other 
towns. Along the coast are the ports of Dieppe, Havre, Honfleur, 
Tsigny, Cherbourg, and Granville. 

‘he country was, in Roman times, inhabited by a number of Celtic 
nations, and was included in the Roman province of Lugdunensis 
This part of Gaul was, on the downfall of the empire, con- 
quered by Clovis (4.p. 497-500), and incorporated by him in the kingdom 
of the Franks. In the division of the Frankish territory among the 
sons of Clothaire L, it was included in the kingdom of Neustria, In 
the attacks of the Northmen on France, Neustria had its share of the 
general devastation. Among the most formidable of their chieftains 
was Rollo, who first attacked France in 876: he ravaged alternately 
the north and the south of France, the Low Countries, and England ; 
and in 911 he led a numerous army from the last-mentioned country 
to the siege of Paris. He failed in his evnes upon Paris, but 
received, from the weakness or policy of Charles le Simple, the hand 
of his daughter Gisele in marriage, with the cession of an extensive 
proyinee, to be held as a fief, on condition of his ceasing to ravage 
the rest of the kingdom and making profession of the Christian 
religion. The ceded province lying between the Seine, the Epte, and 
the sea, became the duchy of Normandie. 

Rollo appears to have q 

an ordinary sea-king. He introduced the feudal system in its complete 


the laws were strictly administered for the protection of property. 
He rebuilt the ruined churches, and took every precaution for the 
defence of his territories against the attacks of other pirates, inclosing 
the towns with walls, securing the mouths of the rivers by barricades, 
and keeping up the valour and warlike skill of his subjects by hostili- 
ties along his frontier, especially against the Bretons, whom he partly 
oe to subjection, 


which constituted their porte: literature. “The feudal system 
ility which rendered it an important instru- 


the ob; 

Some years after the establishment of the duchy, a new invasion 
of France ~ key piratical Northmen took place (923-927), and the 
invaders, defeated, found shelter and assistance among the 
subjects of Rollo, by whose support were enabled to renew their 
ravages. The cession of Le-Bessin, or the territory of Bayeux, and of 


_# portion of Maine, bought off the Duke of Normandie, and the pirates, 


left to their own resources, were almost entirely destroyed in a battle 
near Limoges. Rollo abdicated his duchy (927) in favour of his son. 


‘ suceeeded to the throne, Soon after his accession he had 
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Guillaume (William) I. called Longue-Epée (long-sword), was the 
successor of Rollo. He gained several advantages over the Breton 


chiefs who opposed him. He received from the King of France, the 
cession of Cotentin and L’Avranchin, which he added to his 
dominions. He had a principal share in the restoration of Louis IV. 
to the throne of France. He afforded an asylum to Harald VIL, 
king of Denmark, whom he restored by an armed force to his throne. 
Guillaume was assassinated by the attendants of Arnolphe, count of 
Flanders, at a conference which he held with that noble at Pecquigny 
on the Somme (942), just as he was on the point of abdicating his 
duchy to assume the habit and vows of a monk. 

Guillaume left no legitimate offspring, but his natural son Richard L., 
afterwards called Sans-Peur (the Fearless), a boy of 10 years, was 
recognised as duke by the Normans, and placed by them under the 
care of three or four guardians, of whom two at least were recent 
emigrants from Denmark, and had not renounced paganism. Louis IV., 
king of France, hastened to Rouen (943) and secured the person of 
the young duke, whom he conveyed to Laon, that he might be there 
brought up in a manner befitting his rank and prospects. To put an 
end to the dissensions between Louis and Hugues, duke of France, 
the partition of Normandie was agreed upon; and these two, uniting 
their forces, attacked the duchy on one side, while it-was assailed on the 
other by the Bretons, who gladly seized so favourable an opportunity 
of throwing off the Norman yoke. The address and perseverance of 
Bernard the Dane, regent of Normandie, triumphed over these 
difficulties. In this warfare Richard grew up, signalising his courage 
and obtaining thereby his distinguishing epithet of Sans-Peur. Louis 
(954) and Hugues (956) died leaving their children minors, 

In the reign of Lothaire, son and successor of Louis IV., new 
attempts were made on the person and dominions of Richard (963), 
who resorted for assistance to the King of Denmark and obtained the 
support of an auxiliary force. By the ravages of this barbarous 
soldiery the king and his chief adviser, Thibaut, count of Chartres, 
were obliged to sue for peace. On the death of Louis V,, successor 
of Lothaire, Richard was one of the most energetic and influential 
supporters of Hugues Capet, in his usurpation of the throne of France 
(987). Richard died at Fécamp (996), after a reign of 53 years, 

The early part of the reign of Richard II,, surnamed Le Bon, was 
distinguished by an attempt on the part of the peasantry of Normandie, 
who had been reduced to an inferior condition by the settlement of 
the Northmen under Rollo, Secret assemblies were held in each 
county of the duchy, and two deputies were appointed by each to 
meet in a general assembly in a central place, to maintain their pre- 
tensions to perfect equality with the dominant race. The plan was 
however discovered. A band of soldiers, despatched by the duke, 
surprised the general assembly at its sitting, seized the deputies and 
others of the peasantry, and causing them to be mutilated by cutting 
off their hands and feet, sent them home to strike general terror. 
The peasantry after this resigned themselves to a servitude against 
which they deemed it in vain to struggle (997). 

A connection between the affairs of Normandie and England was 
first established by the marriage of Ethelred II. with Emma, the 
sister of Duke Richard (1002). In the following year hostilities 
appear to have broken out between the two powers, and a force, 
landed from an English fleet, was repulsed in an attempt to ravage 
the duchy. At a subsequent period Ethelred, when attacked by 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, and abandoned by his subjects, took r 
i potions. (1013-14) ; until rea ag his subjects. On his 4 
Emma returned with her children to Normandie; but subsequently 
married Canute the Dane, the usurper of her children’s inheritance. 

Another remarkable event marked this reign. Rodolph, a Norman 
chieftain, who had some complaint against, Richard, proceeded with 
many companions to Rome, in the double character of a pilgrim and 
an appellant to the authority or influence of the Pope (1016), By the 
advice of the pontiff he engaged in the service of the Lombard 
princes of Benevento, and attacked the Greeks of Apulia, which 
country was then subject to the emperors of Constantinople. Many 
young Normans, encouraged by Duke Richard, engaged in the service 
of Rodolph; and this expedition, in the course of a.century, led to 
the establishment of a Norman dynasty on the throne of the two 
Sicilies, [Sxcrzres, Kinepom or.) . 

On the death of Richard IL. (1026 or 1027), his eldest som Richard IIT. 
a war with 
his brother Robert, whom he obliged to submit; but, immediately 
on his return to Rouen, he died under circumstances which led to a 
strong suspicion of poison; and the vacant duchy was seized by 
Robert, whose character and exploits obtained for him the twofold 
epithet of Le Magnifique (the Magnificent) and Le Diable (the Devil). 
He had to struggle against the rebellion of his vassals, but he 
triumphed over these opponents, and became the arbiter of the disputes 
among his neighbours, restoring Baldwin of Flanders to his country 

1030), and enabling (1031) Henri L. to mount the throne of France. 
enri, in return for his powerful support, ceded to him as a fief the 
district called Vexin-Frangais, between the Epte and the Oise. In 
1034 Robert equipped a fleet for an expedition to England, in order 
to restore Alfred and Edward (afterwards the Confessor), the children 
of Ethelred II, by Emma, to the throne of their ancestors, then 
usurped and occupied by Canute the Dane. The fleet was however 
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driven back by a tempest, and Robert, changing the direction of the 
force he had gathered, sent it into Bretagne, and compelled Alain or 
Alan, who then held that duchy, to do homage to him. Robert shortly 
afterwards set out on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, after having 
recommended his only son William the Bastard, a boy of eight years, 
to the fidelity of his nobles; and died at Nicwa, in Bithynia, in 1035, 

Guillaume (William) IL, surnamed first ‘the Bastard,’ afterwards 
“the Conqueror,’ had been, before his father’s departure, taken to the 
court of Henri I. of France. On the death of Robert, Henri took his 
young ward to Rouen, and established him in possession of his father’s 
dominions, except Le-Vexin-Francais. 

The tender age of the young duke, and the stain attaching to his 
birth, led to civil discord and bloody dissensions which caused terrible 
desolation, not only in Normandie, but in all parts of France. In 
this state of affairs the clergy attempted the establishment of ‘the 
peace of God,’ which would have caused the almost entire cessation 
of private war; but unable to suppress the evil, they set themselves 
to Timit and regulate it, and under the title of ‘the truce of God,’ 
they secured certain periods of time, and portions of territory, and 
classes of persons, from the violence of warfare. The confusion and 
troubles of Normandie continued however during the minority of 
Guillaume, who, at last, by the victory obtained at Val des Dunes, 
between Caen and Argentan (1047), crushed his most formidable 
competitor, Guido of Macon, supported by nearly the whole body of 
Norman nobles. Henri I. of France was present at this battle, with 
an auxiliary force of 3000 men, on the side of Guillaume. Soon after, 
during the troubles of Anjou, the succession of which was disputed, 
and while Bretagne was torn by internal dissensions, Guillaume seized 
his opportunity, and wrested the suzerainty of Maine from the rival 
counts of Anjou. He also carried on war with the Bretons, over 
whom he gained some advantages (1065) a year before his expedition 
to England. He set sail for the conquest of England from St.-Valery- 
sur-Somme on Michaelmas-day in 1066, [ENGLAND.] 

William, on setting out for the conquest of England, had engaged 
to Philippe, king of France, in order to obtain his consent to the enter- 

, that he would, if successful, resign his continental dominions to 
is son Robert. (‘L'Art de Vérifier les Dates.’) After his success he 
not only refused to deliver up to Robert the government of the duchy, 
but withheld from him even the county of Maine, which had been 
ted to him as his wife's dowry. These and other wrongs, real or 
Eeapinet. drove Robert into exile, and led him to make incursions into 
Normandie, which were repressed by Guillaume. In 1087 Guillaume 
demanded of Philippe I. of France the restitution of Le-Vexin-Frangais, 
which had been withheld from him by Henri I, Philippe refused ; 
war ensued ; and an accident which occurred in the course of it led to 
the death of Guillaume, after he had governed the duchy of Normandie 
52 years. 

On the death of Guillaume, Robert became Duke of Normandie; 
and, returning from exile, took possession of his inheritance. He 
made a vain attempt by means of his partisans to possess himself of 
England, which had fallen to his next brother, William the Red (1088). 
The misconduct of Robert, and the intrigues of his brothers, excited 
general discontent in Normandie, which continued to be the scene of 
confusion; until the duke, eager to engage in the first crusade, pledged 
his dominions to his brother the king of England for a sum of money, 
and embarked for the Holy Land (1096). Guillaume le Roux, thus 
possessor of the duchy, renewed the contest with Philippe for tho 
—— of Le-Vexin-Frangais, and sought to recover Maine, but 

is projects were cut short by death (1100). 

The death of William and the absence of Robert gave opportunity 
to Henry, the Conqueror’s youngest son, to seize the throne of England. 
Normandie quietly submitted to Robert on his return (1101) from 
the crusade, Under his weak sway the country was again torn b: 
anarchy and dissension, when in 1106 it was assailed by Henry wii 
an army of Anglo-Normans. The discontent of Robert's subjects 
favoured his designs: he took Bayeux after a stout resistance and 
burned it, and Caen surrendered ; but Falaise and Tinchebray resisted. 
The two brothers engaged in conflict under the walls of the last-named 
town ; Robert was defeated and taken, and an English army conquered 
Normandie. Robert died, after a long captivity, in 1134. 

Henry governed the country with vigour. He put a stop to internal 
warfare, resumed or compelled the restoration of many grants made 
by his brother, restored to the church the possessions that in a time 

discord had been wrested from it, and regained possession of all 
that had belonged to his father. His attempts to possess himself of 
the person of Guillaume, son and heir of Robert, who took refuge in 
led to mutual jealousy, distrust, and war between him and 

Louis VL, Le Gros, king of France, Guillaume, the only legitimate 
son of Henr , was drowned in his from Normandie to England 
(1120). His daughter and heiress Maude had been married to the 
no ery of Germany, Henri V. (1114), after whose death (1125) her 
er married her (1129) to the son of the Count of Anjou, Geoffroy 
Plantagenet, who succeeded by the abdication of his father to the 
county of Anjou and its dependencies, in the same year in which the 

iage was celebrated. 

The death of Guillaume, son of Duke Robert, and claimant of Nor- 
mandie, in 1128, seemed to secure for Henry's daughter the quiet 
succession to the kingdom of England and the duchy of Normandie; 


but notwithstan this favourable event his latter days were embit- 


tered by quarrels with Geoffroi of Anjou, and on his death (1135) the 
kingdom of England fell into the of his nephew Stephen, count 
of Boulogne. This usurpation led to civil war, and both and 


Normandie suffered from a long series of hostilities, and 
sequent social disorganisation. Stephen over from England 
to Normandie (1137), and did homage to Louis VI. for that d ; 
but he too displeased his subjects and returned to England, and the 
duchy remained without a master until 1144, when it was conquered 

by Geoffroi, who in his turn did homage for it to the king of he 
now Louis VIL, and Maud exercised a government little more than 
nominal until 1151, when Geoffroi died, and was succeeded in his 
Anjevine and Norman states by his son Henri, afterwards Henry IL. 

of England. F 

Henri had indeed been invested with the rights of his parents over 
Normandie before Geoffroi's death (1150), and the recognition of his 
investiture by the king of France had been purchased by the cession 
of Le-Vexin-Normand. In 1152 he married Eléonore, duchess of 
Aquitaine, from whom Louis VIL. of France had just been divorced. 
This union, by uniting under one chieftain Normandie, Anjou, and 
Aquitaine, rendered his power superior to that of the of France; 
and in 1154 he succeeded, on the death of Stephen, to the crown o | 
England. His right to Anjou was disputed by his younger brother 
Geoffroi, on the ground that his father had bequeathed it tohim, This 
was true; but the defrauded prince was obliged to content himself 
with lands unfortified and a pension from his brother (1156). The 
talent and ambition of Henry, his extensive plans of aggrandisement, 
his struggles with Louis VIL of. France, the rebellion of his sons, and 
his memorable contest with the archbishop of Canterbury (Thomas 
a Becket), belong to the history of England. Henry died in 1189, worn 
out and broken-hearted by the ingratitude and perpetual rebellions 
of his children. His eldest and third sons, Henry and Geoffroi, had 
preceded him to the tomb. 

Richard Coour-de-Lion, or the Lion-hearted, succeeded his father in — 
Normandie as well as in England. He had, before his father’s death, 
and while in rebellion against him, done homage to Philippe on : 
king of France, for the duchy and all the other fiefs possessed by his 
father in France. He was crowned as Duke of Normandie after his — 
father’s death, and before his own departure on the third crusade. — 
During his captivity in Germany the duchy was attacked by the king — 
of France, who took several towns, but failed in his attempt on Rouen 
(1193). The treachery of Prince John, Richard’s brother, afforded — 
him a fair prospect of wresting the duchy from its rightful owner; 
but the release of Richard and the double treachery of John frustrated 
his plans, and a petty yet destructive war followed, which, though - 
interrupted by a short peace between the two kings, and by som 
subsequent temporary suspensions of arms, continued till the death 
of Richard (1199), an event which happened in the course of an obscura 
struggle, but which led to consequences of the most important — 
character, especially to Normandie. { 

The dominions of Richard into the hands of John, his — 
Youngest brother; but his claim was disputed by Arthur, duke of 

retagne, son of Geoffroi, the third son of Henry II. Philippe Auguste 
however embraced the cause of Arthur; but the capture of Arthur 
(1202), and his subsequent assassination by John at Rouen (1203), put 
an end to the struggle. The crime however cost John his di rs 
general indignation was excited by it: Philippe overran the d and 
took the strongest fortresses. John fled to England, and his subjects, 
abandoned by their prince, hastened to submit to the invader, >. 
was the last town to capitulate, and Normandie passed finally into 
the hands of the French king. Philippe accused John before { 
peers of France of the murder of Arthur, and procured a sentence of — 
forfeiture against him, se ee of which the duchy was ever after 
united to the crown of France, though the legal act re-uniting it in 

erpetuity to that crown was not executed till IL. of | 
li (1361). ‘i 

In the wars of the English under Henry V. and VI. Normandie 
came again into their hands, They no longer however held it as” 
eo pe duchy, but asa part of the Lingdons of France to which they 

id claim, ; 

(Sismondi, Histoire des Frangais; Thierry, Conquéte d'Angleterre — 
par les Normands ; L' Art de Vérifier les Dates, &e.) “ 

NORMANTON, SOUTH, [Drrpysutee.] : 

NORRKOPING, a sea-port town in Sweden, situated in 58° 36’ 
N. lat., 16° 28’ E. long., near the mouth of the Motala, which falls 
into an inlet of the Baltic called the Briivicken, a short distance b ; 
the town. This inlet is about 22 miles long, with a breadth var; 
between half a mile and two miles, and has depth enough for mid 
sized vessels, which may sail up to the town. ype is built. 
both sides of the river, which is crossed by several bridges. — 
streets are wide and generally straight, though the town stands on 
undulating ground; the houses, partly of wood and partly of stone, 
are only two stories high, but have a neat appearance. ‘The man’ 
tures are numerous, comprising woollen-cloth, brass and 
snuff, paper, linen, cotton, gloves, starch, refined sugar, &e. Tht 
are oil-mills and oy, Seg docks. Iron is an important article of 
export, as all the iron worked in Eastern Gotaland is exported from — 


m con- 


e reign of Jean 


this town. Most of the grain grown in the plain of Linképing is also 


"shipped at this harbour. ‘The town has a 
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tion of about 12,000. 
Tt @ grammar school, free schools for the poor and for orphans. 
The Jews are permitted to settle in this town, and have a synagogue. 
Norrképing is situated in the district (lin) of Linképing, and is about 
90 miles distant from Stockholm. [SwEDEv.] 

NORRLAND. [Swepen.]} 

NORRSKA LLEN (the Norwegian Range), a mountain mass 
which oceupies with its branches the southern portion of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. The southern portion of the Norrska Fiellen is 
sometimes called the Dovre Field, though this name properly belongs 
to the most northern portion of the mass. The range that lies north 
of the Norrska Fiellen is called Kidlen. The boundary-line between 
the Norrska Fiellen and the Kiélen lies between 63° 30’ and 64° 
N. lat., east of the Viirdals Fiord, the eastern portion of the bay of 
Trondhjem, where the range is less than 12 miles across, and presents 
one of the most convenient roads for passing it. 

The range of the Scandinavian mountains begins on the south with 
Lindesnaes, the most southern extremity of Norway (south of 58° 
N. lat.), and extends to Cape Nordkyn (71° N. lat.), and the Varanger 
Fiord, over a space exceeding 1000 miles in length. The Norrska 
Fiellen is only about 360 miles in length, but it considerably exceeds 
the Kidlen range in width and in elevation. 

The Norrska Fiellen occupies more than three-fourths of the 
southern part of Norway. Its elevated, rocky masses approach close 
to the southern and western shores: on the east its boundary is deter- 
mined by a line drawn from the shores of the Skagerrack at the Lange- 
sunds Fiord (9° 40’ E. long.), to the town of Trondhjem, though some 
of its lower offsets advance considerably to the east of that line. In 
the whole country west of this line there is no low level, except in the 
narrow valleys; but on the summits of the rocky masses there are 
extensive plains. 

South of 59° N, lat. the mountain masses do not attain a great eleva- 
tion. They rise from the sea with a steep ascent to the height of 300 
or 400 feet; but at the distance of about 20 miles from the coast they 
hardly exceed 1000 feet in elevation. Farther north they rise still 
higher in the Heck Field and in the Bygle Field, which attains an eleva- 
tion of 2000 feet above the sea. In the latter the upper part of the 
mountains begins to extend into plains. South of it they are broken 
into narrow ridges running north and south, and separated from one 
another by deep narrow valleys, These valleys, though they contain 
only a small portion of low and level land fit for agricultural purposes, 
are fertile; and being sheltered against the western and northern 
winds, have a more bony oe climate than any other part of the globe 
under the eame parallel. The declivities of the ranges are covered 
nearly to their summits, except where they are very steep, with 
forests of pines, birches, and beeches. The coast is much broken, but 
none of the numerous inlets advance more than five miles within the 
mountain masses, and most of them not half that distance. 

Bygle Field and the mountains south of it are only the southern 
slope of the whole mass. North of 59° N. lat., it attains, in the 
Ydkle Field, an elevation of about 4500 feet, which may be considered 


mountains are on an average between 600 and 1000 feet high, and they 
continue to rise as they proceed eastward; so that at the distance of 
10 or 15 miles they attain the general level of about 4500 feet, which 
preserve for more than 100 miles, They form indeed an elevated 
of uneven surface, on which are scattered bold peaks, rugged 


' precipices, and extensive lakes, The general elevation of the plain 


does not rise above the line of perpetual congelation, which in 60° N. lat., 
in this country, is said to occur at an absolute height of 5600 feet, 
and in 62° N. lat., at 5100 feet; but it rises considerably above the 
line of trees, which cease sell even in a stunted state, below the 
height of 4000 feet. The surface of the plain consists either of barren 
naked rocks, or is covered with extensive morasses, In some places 
there, are tracts on which heath and lichens are thinly scattered. These 
tracts are inhabited by the rein-deer and lemming. Here and there a 
few depressions occur in the plain, which in summer are covered with 
growth of grass, and are pastured for about two months; 
op Sen from 50 to 60 miles distant from the nearest village. 
Along the western shores, owing to their steepness and to the western 
the mountains are quite bare. But along the shores of the 
there are level tracts of moderate extent, which are partly 
with tall pines, and are partly cultivated. The clear blue 
these inlets, the high mountains rising from their shores 
aut, ascent, varied by the forests and cultivated spots, give 
whole a degree of beauty and sublimity which is hardly sur- 
passed in any country on the globe. The scanty and scattered 
population find their subsistence mainly in the deep sea, which con- 
tains fish in abundance. The beauty of these inlets iy sometimes 
much increased the falls of water from the high rocks which 
, them, e of these falls pour do endicularly from 


wn 
@ great height, as the Feigum Foss (or Fall), 700 fost, the Sevle Foss, 


1000 feet, and the Keel Foss, 2000 feet. These three cataracts occur 
on the shores of the Ségne Fiord. On the Hardanger Fiord are the 
Skyttie Foss and the Boring Foss, each 900 feet high. The eastern 
declivity of the Norrska Fiellen may be considered to commence 
about 100 miles from the western coast, near 8° E. long. This 
slope is much less rapid than the western, occupying about 50 miles 
in width, and descending in this space about 4500 feet. Its surface 
is exceedingly broken, consisting of precipitous ridges, which have 
flat and sometimes extensive plains at their tops, and of deep narrow 
valleys. Though a few of the ridges, as the Halling Skarven (5436 
feet), the Gousta Field (5522 feet), rise above the line of trees, the 
valleys and a large portion of the declivities of the lower mountains 
are covered with extensive woods, and the largest and best portion of 
the timber exported from Norway comes from this region. But the- 
valleys are generally too high for cultivation, though they supply good 
pasturage. Many of the valleys are occupied by deep and extensive 
lakes, especially near the beginning of the descent. Several of these 
lakes are from 1200 to 2000 feet above the sea-level. 

The highest part of the Norrska Fiellen is situated at the inner- 
most recess of the Ségne Fiord, and is known by the name of 
Hurungerne. Its surface is covered with snow nearly all the year 
round. The Skagstils Tind is 8000 feet above the sea; farther 
east is the Ymes Fjeld (8400 feet), the highest summit in Norway. 
Contiguous to the Hurungerne, on the north-west, is the Ségne Field, 
which is somewhat lower; but west of the Sdégne Field lie the Juste- 
dals, or Snee Briien, an immense sheet of perpetual snow and ice, 
covering a surface of more than 600 square miles. This is by far the 
largest mass of ice in Europe; the large snow-fields which surround 
the Finster Aarhorn and the Jungfrau do not occupy more than 200 
square miles, The elevation of the Snee Brijen is not known, but it 
is estimated that the more elevated portions are 7000 feet above the 
sea. From the sides of this mass descend glaciers, which terminate 
in several lakes at their base. The Folge Fonden is another remark- 
able and elevated mountain-mass ; it is situated on the southern shores 
of the Hardanger Fiord, and partly occupies the peninsula formed 
by this long frith and one of its branches, the Sér Fiord. The masses 
of ice covering its summit extend 25 miles from north to south, and 
about 10 miles in average width. Its elevation is stated at 5380 feet ; 
glaciers descend from the sides to a height of only 2000 feet above 
the sea-level ; the summit rises above the snow-line, which here occurs 
at 4120 feet. (Forbes, ‘ Norway and its Glaciers.’) 

The most northern portion of the Norrska Fiellen is the Dovre 
Field, in the southern and highest part of which is the Snee-hiitten, 
which rises to 7487 feet above the sea, and nearly 3000 feet above 
the mountain plain on which it stands, The northern and lower parts 
of the Dovre Field approach the entrance of the Trondhjem Fiord, or 
Bay of Trondhjem. 

The mountain plains of the Norrska Fiellen terminate with the 
Dovre Field. East of 10° E. long., the rocky masses do not extend . 
in plains, nor do they constitute a continuous range ; still the country 
between 61° 30’ and 63° N. lat., 10° and 11° 30’ E. long., is a moun- 
tain region, its surface being in general more than 2000 feet above 
the sea-level, and there being only a few valleys which sink below 
that elevation. Its surface is exceedingly broken, and presents a 
continuous succession of ascents and descents. Neither the mountains 
nor the intervening valleys occupy.a large space ; mountains generally 
extend from north to south, in the direction of the whole system, but 
they rarely continue for a few miles without being broken by deep 
depressions. Still more rarely do their summits present a level sur- 
face, Many of the valleys are only ravines, which however widen 
towards the border of the mountain region so as to become narrow 
valleys, and to admit cultivation, which even extends on the declivities 
of the mountains to some elevation. The whole region is wooded, 
though the timber-trees are not so large as on the eastern declivity of 
the mountain plains. Several of the mountains rise above the line of 
trees, but only a few attain the snow-line. The Tron Fiellet (near 
62° N. lat.) is 5593 feet, and the Sylfiellen (near 63° N, lat.) is 5747 
feet high. 

Only two roads fit for carriages traverse the Norrska Fiellen; one’ 
of these connects Christiania and Bergen. It runs from Christiania 
northward, skirting the eastern shores of the Rands Fiord Lake, at 
the northern extremity of which it turns west, and begins to ascend 
the eastern declivity of the mountain mass. It passes over the table- 
land in a depression lying near 61° N, lat., between the Hurungerne 
on the north and Mount Sule Tind on the south. The highest point 
of the road does not much exceed 3000 feet above the sea, from which 
elevation it descends in a narrow valley between high mountains to 
the Ségne Fiord, and then traverses a hilly and broken tract till it 
reaches the Sédra Oester Fiord and Bergen. The second road leads 
from Christiania to Trondhjem. It runs from Christiania to the 
Lake of Midsen; along the eastern shore of that lake and up the 
valley of the Lougen, nearly to its northern extremity, and ascends 
the Dovre Field, passing near the base of the Snee-hitten, where it 
attains an elevation of more than 4500 feet. As snow-storms are very 
frequent even in summer in this elevated region, and as travellers are 
exposed to great danger during these storms in an uninhabited region, 
four ‘ field-stuer,’ or houses of refuge, have been erected ever since the 
18th century; they occur in a space of about ten miles, The road 
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then descends in a northern direction to the valley of the Driv Elf, | about 3520 feet, on the western declivity at 3410 feet. The vegetation 
through a depression in the mountains into the valley of the | on the two sides therefore differs considerably. In Sweden the fir- 


Brkel Elf and through another de n into that of the Guul Elf, 
which it follows to the vicinity of dhjem. A carringe-road leads 
from Trondhjem to Réraas, by which the produce of the copper-mines 
of the last-mentioned place is brought to the port to beshipped. This 
road follows the road to Christiania as far as it lies in the valley of the 
Guul Elf, and then runs along this river to its source, where it crosses 
a mountain-side, probably more than 3000 feet above the sea, west of 
the Lake of Oresund, whence it descends to Réraas, which is some- 
what more than 2500 feet above the sea. 

The most frequented road is that which lies in the deep depression 
of the mountains between 63° 45’ and 64° N, lat., which divides the 
Norreka Fiellen from the Kidlen Mountains, and by which the western } 
districts of Swedish Norrland bring their produce to the harbour of 
Trondhjem, in preference to taking it to the harbours on the Gulf of 
Bothnia, It runs from the town of Oresund in Oresunds Liin, on the 
northern side of the Lake of Stérsjon, and after ing along the 
southern base of Mount Areskutan, which is 4775 feet above the sea- 
level, it traverses the boundary-line between Sweden and Norway, and 
its highest level occurs west of Stalstugan, where it is little more than 
2000 feet high. Hence it descends in the valley of the Suul Elf to 
the eastern extremity of the Trondhjem Fiord, along the shores of 
which it continues to the town of that name. 

North of the depression in which this road lies begin the Kidlen 
Mountains, or the northern part of the Scandinavian range: they 
present the character of a nearly continuous ridge, which in general 
occupies a space of 25 miles in width. Bétween 64° and 68° N, lat. 
the range extends in a north-north-east direction, but farther north 
it runs north-east, and towards its northern extremity, north of 
69° 30’ N. lat., east-north-east. Between 64° and 65° N, lat. nearly 
the whole width of the mountain mass lies within the territories of 
Norway; but farther north, up to 69° N, lat., it is nearly equally 
divided between Norway and Sweden, the watershed constituting the 
boundary-line between these countries. Farther north the Kiélen 
Mountains belong to Norway, except a small tract along the upper 
course of the Muonio River, which is under the dominion of Russia. 

South of 66° N. lat. the highest part of the range is in the middle, 
It does not generally rise to a great elevation, though always above the 
line of trees; a few isolated summits are always or nearly always 
covered with snow. The declivity towards the east is not very steep, 
descending, in a distance of about ten or twelve miles, about 2000 
feet to the base of the mountains, which is about 2000 feet above the 
sea-level, The lower offsets of the range extend however farther 
eastward to a distance of about twenty miles; they are commonly 
below the line of trees, and the valleys embosomed by them are often 
from six to eight miles wide, and generally covered with woods. The 
western declivity is exceedingly steep and broken. It descends, in a 

of ten or twelve miles, from an elevation of about 4000 feet to 
the level of the sea. Rugged and precipitous masses of rock inclose 
long and wide valleys; the rocks are usually bare, or covered with 
heath and lichens, and sometimes with brushwood, but the valleys 
contain forests of fine timber-trees, especially that of the Namsen Elf. 
The elevated rocky masses extend to the yery shores of the sea, which 
consist of a succession of deep inlets and projecting headlands, The 
Folden Fiord penetrates seventy miles into the rocky masses. 

North of 66° N. lat. the high mountain masses rise to a greater 
elevation, and occupy a much Jarger space. Numerous summits lie 
along the watershed, which are always covered with snow. The largest 
snow-field in this of Norway is the Fondalen, which extends 
through 50’ of latitude, between 66° and 67° N., with a breadth of 
14 to 28 miles, and sends glaciers into the sea at Holands Fiord. The 
highest of the snow-capped summits is the Sulitelma, near 67° N. lat., 
which -is 6200 feet above the sea. Here algo the eastern declivity is 
not steep, but exactly resembles the descent farther south; towards 
the west however the high mountain masses preserve a great elevation 
to the very shores of the sea. Cape Kunnen, near 67° N. lat., consists 
of rocks which rise in perpendicular precipices to the height of 1000 
feet, and at a distance of about four miles inland they attain an 
elevation of 4000 feet, The whole rock is covered with perpetual 
snow, the glaciers extending on the south side to the very edge of 
the sea, This shows that the snow-mass by which this glacier is fed 
must be very extensive. Other parts of the coast are less elevated, 
but in several places the mountains near the coast rise to 3000 feet, 

The islands, which are numerous along the const, must be con- 
sidered as portions of the range, and the mountains of which they 
consist rise to a great elevation. The island of Alsten, which is of 
moderate extent, rises almost perpendicularly out of the sea, and the 
seven-pointed peaks with which it terminates ascend far beyond the 
region of snow, rising to more than 4500 feet, whilst the snow-line 
hardly exceeds 4000 feet, The mountains on the island of Dunnie 
are above 3000 feet high. The valleys, which are inclosed between 
the high masses of the continent, are deep and rather narrow; though 
in general well wooded, they do not contain timber-trees, and the soil 
is not adapted to agriculture, except in a few places, 

The Sulitelma is the highest mountain in Europe north of the 
Polar circle. It has been examjned by Wablenberg, a Swede, who 


found that the snow-line on the Lapland, or eastern side occurs at 


trees ascend the declivity. of the Sulitelma 2 about 1200 feet, the 
pines to 1400 feet, and the birch to 2100 feet. A mountain on which 
the birch does not grow is called ‘fiell.’ Above 2100 feet only bushes 
are found, especially birches, and two kinds of willow (glauca and 
hastata), but they disappear at about 2800 feet. The mosses on which 
the rein-deer feed extend to 800 feet below the snow-line, and to this 
height the Laplanders advance with their herds in summer, Ranun- 
culus nivalis and similar plants are found in the crevices of the bare 
rock, projecting out of the snow-masses 500 feet above the snow-line, 
and Lichenes umbilicati even 1500 feet higher in similar sil 

Higher up all vegetation disappears, and no animal or bird is met with, 
except the Emberiza nivalis. 

North of 68° N. lat. the mountains along the watershed of the 
rivers (which flow respectively into the Gulf of Bothnia and into the 
Atlantic), sink to a much lower level, none of their summits attaining 
the snow-line. The highest portion of the range lies along the West 
Fiorden, or the long strait which divides the Lofoden Islands from 
the continent, and on these islands themselves. In these nume- 
rous mountain massea rise above the snow-line. The Faxfield, an 
isolated mass (near 69° N, lat.), rises to 4260 feet; the mountains 
along the eastern shores of Lyngen Fiord rise almost 
above the region of snow to upwards of 4000 fest, and the glaciers 
descend to about one-fourth of this height. At 70° N, lat. is the 
Yokle Field, between Quiinanger Fiord and Alten Fiord, which rises 
to 8500 feet, and is covered with extensive snow masses. It is the 
most northern snow-mountain of the Kidlen on the continent, In 
these parts all the mountain massés are isolated, being separated from 
one another by deep valleys with steep sides, exactly resembling tho 
deep sounds between the islands lying along the shores. The moun- 
tains on the Lofoden Islands are hardly inferior in height. Snow- 
capped summits occur in East and West Vaage, and they rise in 
Hindoe and some smaller islands to 8200 feet above the sea, Farther 
north they are less elevated, but the last snow-mountains occur on the 
island of Seiland, where they may be considered as a continuation of 
the Yékle Field, which stands opposite the island, on the 
The islands farther north up to Magerée, which contains North Cape, 
are far less elevated. This is the most dreary part of the Kidjlen 
range. The rocks are naked and the valleys narrow. They contain “ 
little wood, and that of a small size. In a few places at the innermost _ 
recesses of the friths some few spots occur where potatoes are culti- 
vated. The sea supplies the scanty population with subsistence. 

The Yékle or Jékuls Field may, in some measure, be considered as 
the termination of the high range. y masses of considerable 
elevation separate indeed the great bays called Alten Fiord, Porsanger 
Fiord, Laxe Fiord, Tana Fiord, and Waranger Fiord, but they decrease 
in elevation as they proceed farther east, The highest portion of these 
rocky masses occurs at the extremity of the ds, on the shores 
of the Icy Sea, but as they advance south they gradually decrease in 
height, until at the southern extremity of the fiords they unite in a 
table-land with an undulating surface, intersected by low long-backed 
hills of gentle ascent. This table-land descends gradually and con- 
tinually towards the northern extremity of the Gulf of Bothnia; and 
it contains the last elevated summits of the Kiélen Mountains, The 
Vorio Duder, south of the innermost recess of the Porsanger Fiord, 
probably attains nearly 3620 feet; and Mount Rastekaise, south of 
the Laxe Fiord, 8200 feet. Between the Tana Elf and the Lake of 
Enara is Mount Peldoive, an isolated height, rising to 2130 feet, but 
not above the region of the birch, Farther east every trace of moun- 
tains disappears, This region is somewhat more favoured by nature 
than that south of Yokle Field. It is true that the Porsanger Fiord, 
and the bays east of it, being open to the northern and eastern gales, 
do not admit any kind of cultivation; but on the Alten Fiord, which 
is sheltered against these winds by the elevated islands lying before 
its entrance, barley and potatoes are successfully cultivated, and the 
birch-tree attains a considerable size, though this place is in 71° N. lat, 
It is the most northern place on the globe in which grain is grown. 

The Scandinavian range consists mostly of primitive and transition 
rocks; secondary rocks occur very rarely. Gneiss constitutes by far 
the most prevalent component of this range. Granite is not frequent; 
it appears, like the other primitive rocks, in some degree subordinate 
to gneiss. The transition formation is mostly composed of grauwacke, 
alum-slate, clay-slate, and limestone; but it also contains. sandstone 
and other rocks. The rocky sides of the mountains and fiords are 
almost everywhere scored by glacial action. The cliffs that screen 
the Sogne Fiord (which is 110 miles in its whole length) are remark- 
able for the grooves, flutings, and polished channels in the coarse con- 
glomerates of which they are composed, Glacier ge indeed 
are observable throughout the whole range; and the glaciers them- 
selves present the wrinkles, dirtbands, and morains observable in the 
Alpine ice-fields. : 

The Scandinavian mountains are rich in metals. Iron oceurs in 
immense layers on the eastern declivity near its extremities, in Norway, 


in the province of Christiansand, on the south; and, in Sweden, ir 
Lulea ae on the north; in the latter, near the of 
Gellivara, there are mountains many hundred feet high consisting 


entirely of iron-ore, But the rich iron-minés of Sweden are not 


_ 


. south-east of it. Silver occurs at Kongsberg 
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within the range; they are situated in the lower country which extends 
and Tarls' in Norway, 
and at the Nasafiell in Pitea Lappmark ; but it‘is worked only in the 
first-mentioned place. Copper is found in the Dovre Field, at Réraas, 
Medal, and Selby; the mines of Réraas are productive. Lead is also 
found in the southern district of Norway, and at the Nasafiell. 
Cobalt occurs in several places on the eastern declivity of the Norrska 
Fiellen; zinc, marble, and slate also abound in several places. 

(Von Buch, Travels ; Everest, Journey through Norway ; Wahlen- 
berg, Reise auf den Sulitelma; Schubert; Professor J. D. Forbes, 


Norway and its Glaciers.) 
NORT. [Loree-Inrértevre.] 
NORTE, RIO DEL. co.] 


(Mext 
NORTH AUSTRALIA is at present the designation applied to all 
that part of A i 


and South Australia, that of Western Australia remaining unsettled. 
Coburg Peninsula projects west-north-west from the mainland, between 


is joined to the mainland by a neck of land of 5 miles in length, is 
24 miles, On the north side of Coburg Peninsula is the deep inlet 
named Port ington, which lies between 11° 6’ and 11° 25’ S. lat., 


132° 5’ and 132° 18’ E. long. The inlet, at its entrance, between 
Point Smith on the east and Vashon Head on the west, is 7 miles wide, 
and extends south by east about 18 miles; its average breadth is 
q The depth of water varies between 5 and 12 fathoms, and 
at the southern end it forms three ious harbours, each of which 
extends inward 3 miles, with a width of about 2 miles; the depth of 
water is 5 fathoms, with a bottom of stiff mud and sand. hese 


Malay and bs a trading proas, and to the junks from China. 

The soil of the peninsula is in general indifferent, but in many 
places it is good, principally on the low flats and hollows, and near 
tracts which are swampy in wet weather. The vegetation is luxuriant, 
but suffers much pan tf the dry season. The north-west monsoon, 
which brings the rainy season, begins about November. The rain 
during this monsoon falls in torrents, but seldom continues above 
two or three hours at a time. The general range of the thermometer 
at this season is from 80° to 95° Fahr. in the shade. The termination 
of the monsoon is indicated by squalls, and usually a tempest in the 
early part of A In May the thermometer ranges between 75° 
and 95°, the mid-day heat being 89°. The average heat of the whole 
year is 83°, or about that of the equator. 

With the expectation that, if there were an establishment on the 
north coast of Australia, it would be resorted to by the traders of the 
eastern portion of the Indian Archipelago for the sale of their produce 
and the purchase of European and Indian commodities, a settlement 
was fondo in 1524 in Apsley Strait, and called Fort Dundas, and 
another in 1827 on the Coburg Peninsula, and named Fort Wellington, 
but both settlements were abandoned in 1828. In 1838 another 
attempt was made, and the town of Victoria was founded on the 
western shores of Port Essington. In 1846 the population was stated 
to be about 60. The Malays did settle there, as was expected: the 
climate is unsuitable to Europeans, and the settlement has been 


The coasts, inlets, and islands of North Australia have been surveyed 
and named, but of the interior hardly an: is yet known. Melville 
Island, on the northern coast, between 11° 12° 8. lat., 130° 20’ and 
131° 34’ E. long., is one of the largest of the islands, The area is 
about 1800 square miles. It is ted from Bathurst Island, which 
aie bee ich is from 2 to 4 miles wide and 
46 miles long. From Coburg Peninsula it is separated by Dundas 
— Piro a miles wide. The ne a wandering life, 

i season on kangaroos and r marsupial animals, 
eA tering Mab — ot mga aes Pv and other shell-fish. 
oS ecb e cabbage-palm and the sago-palm. 

ORTH AYLESFORD, Kent, a Poor-Law Union in the northern 
part of the lathe of Aylesford, of which the area is nearly conter- 
minous with the area of the hundreds of Shamwell and Toltingtrough. 
North Aylesford Poor-Law Union contains 15 pari with an area 
of 41 acres, and a population in 1851 of 16,569. 

NORTH CAPE. (Troxpusex. 

NORTH POLAR COU Norrs-Wesr Passace.] 

NORTH SEA, sometimes called German O i 


posite coop eotat g Me Spaces pelle 
ic y_ the coasts of France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Germany; and to the northward an 
M5 space between the Shetland Isles and the Norwegian province 


unites it to the Polar Sea. With the Atlantic it is connected 
the Strait of Dover by the English Channel; and with the 
Baltic by the Skagerrack, the Kattegat, the Sound, the Great Belt, 


and the Little Belt. It extends across 10 degrees of latitude and 11 
degrees of longitude ; its greatest length is about 700 miles, its extreme 
breadth 400 miles, and its superficies about 140,000 square miles, __ 
On its north-eastern side the bold rocky face of Norway, intersected 
by deep fiords, rises precipitously from its bosom; but the sea here 
receives few tribu' streams from the interior mountains, and it 
sagen a depth of ban | hundred feet along the base of the cliffs. 
ts south-eastern and southern coasts are low; the Elbe, the Weser, 
the Rhine, and the Schelde pour out through those alluvial shores 
enormous quantities of sand, which have more or less filled up the 
southern portion of the basin. The east coast of England p és of 
the same character, and is exposed to the same effects; the Thames, 
the Ouse, the Humber, the Tyne, the Forth, and the Tay, contributing 


their unceasing though comparatively trifling efforts to front the shore 


f | with similar shoals, All these shoals and banks obstruct the free 


navigation of the sea, and, combined with the stormy and foggy cha- 
racter of the climate, have led to the destruction of an immense number 
of vessels. There are other banks, which do not seem to be attached 
to the shores or to assume the same ridge-like form, but which have 
been equally the result of the same causes. Such are the long North 
Bank, the Dogger Bank, the Well Bank, the Broad Fourteens, and 
others which need not be enumerated. The deep holes which are 
found in this sea form another of its singular features. There are 
several of these holes, but it will be enough for our purpose to parti- 
cularise the ‘ Little Silver Pit’ off the coast of Holderness in Yorkshire. 
The northern end of this singular hole is in 53° 45’ N. lat., 0° 47’ 
E. long., whence it runs in rather an irregular form and nearly on the 
true meridian to 53° 20’ N, lat., 0° 43’ E. long., a length of 25 miles, 
Its breadth at the northern end is little more than half a mile, but 
towards the middle it is two miles, whence it narrows to one mile and 
a quarter, and again increases to two miles in breadth towards the 
southern end. The Little Silver Pit, so called in contradistinction to 
the Great Silver Pit (which is an extensive s; of hard igor d deep 
rocks between the Dogger and Well banks) is situated seven leaguse 
eastward of the entrance of the river Humber. The depth of the 
water on its edges varies from 50 to 80 feet, and yet in this singular 
submarine ravine there is a depth of 330 feet, in 58° 314’ N. lat., 
0° 41)’ E. long. But the most surprising feature of the Little Silver 
Pit consists in the great steepness of its sides; and it would appear 
somewhat extraordinary, taking into consideration the sandy, gravelly, 
and loose nature of the surrounding ground, together with the action 
of the tides, which run at the springs with a velocity of more than 
three miles an hour in a diagonal direction across it, that the hole is 
not in course of gradual filling up. The Little Silver Pit is marked 
in charts of very ancient date. It is the resort of fish of various kinds 
peculiar to the North Sea, as ground-fish and soles of unusually large 
dimensions have been taken from it. The North-North-East Hole, so 
called from its position with respect to Cromer, is another of these 
remarkable places, and characterised nearly as the other is: it is situ- 
ated 8 leagues to the eastward of the Little Silver Pit; its greatest 
depth yet discovered does not however exceed 265 feet, ’ 
One island only interrupts the uniformity of this sea, Helgoland 
Rock, which lies off the mouth of the Elbe, unless the Bell Rock and 
the May Rock, situated in the opening of the Frith of Forth, may be 
so called ; on each of these three insulated spots lighthouses have 
erected. Lighthouses have likewise been established on all the salient 
points of the coast, as well as at the entrance of all the principal 
ports ; and floating-light veasels and buoys have also been moored on 
several of the detached banks. The North Sea carries the great staple 
commodities of the northern regions of Europe—their coals, 
timber of their inexhaustible forests, their hemp, and their hides and 
tallow ; and bears back in return the manufactures, the necessaries, 
and the luxuries of more favoured climates, It is the marine highway 
to the capitals of eight different states, and it may be asserted that 
no sea in the world of equal dimensions can boast of half such a 
commercial intercourse, either in the number of vessels which it 
employs or in the general value of their cargoes. 
he profusion of fish in the German Ocean has in all ages been 
celebrated. The principal of these are—cod, hake, and ling, with 
turbots, soles, and other flat fish, lobsters, and vast swarms of 
mackerel and herrings which give active employment to thousands of 
men, women, and children, 
To trace the course of the tides in the German Ocean would require 
a long article, so various are the phenomena, and so ous do 
they at first sight appear; ed flood running to the northward along 
one part of our coast and to the southward in another; rising upwards 
of 20 feet in some of its estuaries, and elsewhere being scarcely per- 
ceptible ; and though everywhere regulated by the phases of the moon, 
yet showing high-water at one place at the same moment that it is 
ow-water in another. The great tidal wave which rolls up from the 
Atlantic Ocean splits at the south-western angle of Ireland into two 
streams, one of which pursues its straight course up the English 
Channel, though somewhat retarded in ita progress by the converging 
shores; while the other passes to the forthward, and bending round 
the north of Ireland and Scotland, pours through the Pentland Frith 
with a velocity of seven or eight miles per hour, or, sweeping round 
the Orkneys and Shetlands, turns to the southward along the coast of 
Great Britain, but spreading as it goes across the whole expanse of 
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the German Ocean. This circuitous course requires more time for 
the transmission of the northern wave than that which arrives through 
the Strait of Dover, and therefore when the two flood-tides meet, 
which takes off the coast of Essex, the northern is half a da 
later than the other branch from which it was originally separa’ 
On the coast of Holland this meeting occurs not far from the Texel. 
Besides the action of the lunar tides, the effects of distant currents are 
sometimes manifest in the northern part of this sea, produced by the 
melting of the polar ice, and, in an op ite direction, by the continuous 
movement of an offset from the Gulf Stream. p? 

The icebergs which quit the arctic seas and melt in the vicinity of 
the German Ocean, the overflowing of the Baltic Sea, and the volume 
of fresh water constantly pouring into its confined space from the sur- 
rounding rivers, sufficiently prove, whatever may have been asser 
to the con! , that its water must contain considerably less salt than 
that of the Atlantic. 

NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. The countries which are situated 
between 49° and 70° N. lat., 55° and 141° W. long., are described in 
the article Hupson’s Bay Terrrrortes, Those regions which lie north 
of 70° N. lat., and within the above-mentioned degrees of west longi- 
tude, are noticed in the course of the present article, which is a brief 
narrative of the successive expeditions for the discovery of a passage 
by sea from the shores of Europe across the Atlantic Ocean into the 
Pacific Ocean, and also of the several voyages and overland journeys 
in search of the expedition under Sir John Franklin, The other 
countries which surround the north pole are described under their 
respective names. [GREENLAND, IcELAND, LarLanpD, Nova ZEMBLA, 
Steers, Kamrcnarka, &c.] 

A few years after the discovery of America, Vasco de Gama suc- 
ceeded in reaching the shores of Malabar in Hindustan. He returned 
to Europe in 1499. On comparing the geographical position of the 
countries discovered by Columbus and Vasco de Gama, it was evident 
that an immense 5) lay between them. This space comprised the 
great kingdom of Cathay (China), which on the globes and maps made 
by the German geographers of that time, on the authority of Marco 
Polo, extends more than 20 degrees east of its true position. It was 
therefore concluded in Portugal, that Vasco de Gama had only sailed 
half-way to Cathay, and that the countries discovered by Columbus 
were much nearer to Cathay than the coast of Malabar was. It was 
supposed that if a vessel were to sail past the countries discovered by 
Columbus, either to the north or the south, it would reach Cathay. 
This consideration gave rise to the first attempt to make a North- 
West Passage. In 1500 Gaspar de Cortereal, a Portuguese nobleman, 
was sent out to make the North-West P: He discovered a large 
part of the north-eastern coast of Labrador. The following year he 
returned to the place to which his discoveries had extended, and came 
to a strait, which was called the Strait of Anian. It can hardly be 
doubted that this is the strait which is now called Hudson’s Strait, 
Being entangled in the floating ice which encumbers that strait all the 
year round, this vessels were separated. The vessel of Gaspar de Cor- 
tereal was never heard of, but the two others returned to Lisbon. A 
brother of Cortereal sailed in 1502 in search of him, but he also never 
returned. After this the Portuguese abandoned the attempt. 

John Cabot had previously (1497) discovered the island of New- 
foundland, but evidently without any design of discovering a North- 
West Passage. His son, Sebastian Cabot, who had accompanied him 
on his voyages, sought for the passage in 1517, when he accompanied 
Sir Thomas Pert, but this voyage added nothing to what had been 
done before. For a long time no attempt was made, aig aig beeause 

ms had succeeded in entering the Pacific by the Strait of 
M 8, at the southern extremity of America, 

e spirit of maritime discovery was excited in England about the 
middle of the 16th century, and lasted more than fifty years. All the 
numerous attempts made in this period were at the expense of private 
persons, or rather companies of merchants. The attempts were first 
directed to the discovery of a North-East Passage, by which it was 
proposed to reach the Pacific by sailing from west to east along the 
northern shores of Asia, the real extent of the continent of Asia being 
then unknown. Three vessels sailed under the command of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby and Richard Chancellor in 1553. The vessels separated : 
Sir Hugh perished with his whole crew on the coast of Lapland, but 
Chancellor entered the White Sea. Chancellor’s discovery was of 
im ce: it led to the establishment of a trade between England 

Archangel, and to the design of the English of carrying on com- 
merce with India by means of the Volga and the Caspian Sea, which 
roject so completely engrossed the attention of the merchants of 
oases, that all further attempts at discovering the North-East 
Passage were abandoned. The Dutch merchants afterwards resolved 
to try if it was possible to reach the East Indies by a North-East 
William Barents made two voyages (1594-1596), but .was 
unable to proceed east of Nova-Zembla and the Strait of Waygatz, 
on account of the quantity of ice which covered the sea to the east of 
that island. 

In the meantime the North-West Passage was lost sight of until 

the year 1576, when the attempt was again made by the English, who 
ted this object with great ardour for forty years. The first 
lish seaman who did anything decisive towards this object was 
Martin Frobisher, who made three voyages (1576, 1577, and 1578) to 


the northern seas. In the second voyage he discovered Frobisher's 
Strait, 63° N. lat, and in the third he re-discovered the Strait of 
Anian, or Hudson's Strait. He was followed by John Davis, who 
likewise made three voyages (1585, 1586, and 1587). In the first 
ae he discovered Davis's Strait, and sailed up it to Mount Raleigh, 
66° N. lat., and also found the inlet now called Northumberland Strait, 
in 65° N. lat. In his third voyage he extended his discoveries along 
the western shores of Greenland as far as 72° N. lat., and afterwards 
in sailing southward he likewise found the entrance of Hudson's 
Strait, which had been seen before that time by Cortereal and Fro- 
bisher, but noneof these three navigators seem to have advanced any 
great distance into it. Henry Hudson, after several unsuccessful 
voyages of discovery to the north-east and north, directed his last 
vovege to the north-west, and penetrated through Hudson’s Strait 
into Hudson's Bay. He passed the winter on the shores of the bay, 
hoping to find a passage to the Pacific in the following year, but 
crew, which had suffered great hardships during this voyage, mutinied, 
and abandoned him and some of his sthereaa in a boat in the middle 
of the bay. Hudson was never heard of afterwards. In 1612 Sir 
Thomas Button discovered the strait between Southampton Island 
and the continent ; and Bylotin 1618 discovered Fox Channel between 
Cumberland Island and Southampton Island. Bylot and Baffin in 
1614 penetrated through Davis's Strait and explored Baffin’s Bay to 
its most northern extremity, called Sir Thomas Smith's Sound, 
78° N. lat. In returning along the western shores of Baffin’s Bay, 
they passed the wide opening of Lancaster Sound (between 73° and 
75° N. lat.), but considered it a closed bay. As their researches had 
been made with great care, Baffin was of opinion that all attempts to 
find a North-West Passage in these parts were useless, and this opinion 
soon became so prevalent as to put a stop to all voyages of di : 
in this direction. The voyages were now directed only to the explora- 
tion of Hudson’s Bay, and were prosecuted with less ardour. In 1631 
James discovered James’s Bay, the most southern part of Hudson’s 
Bay, and in 1741 Middleton explored Wager River and Repulse Bay on 
the Melville Peninsula. 

While the English were pursuing their discoveries on the north- 
eastern shores of North America nearly without interruption, the 
Spaniards made some feeble attempts along the north-western coast 
with a view of finding a North-West Passage. Their voyages led to 
no important result, except that Juan de Fuca seems to have visited 
the coast, as the southern strait by which Vancouver Island is separated 
from the continent still bears the name of Fuca Strait. 

The question as to the existence of a North-West Passage seemed 
now to have been considered as decided in the negative, when the 
whalers who annually visit the sea on both sides of Greenland 
reported that in the years 1816 and 1817 the arctic seas were much 
less encumbered with ice than had ever been observed. The British 
Mrs now resolved to make an attempt to settle this question. 

n 1818 two vessels were despatched, under the command of Captain 
John Ross and Lieutenant Parry, to re-examine the shores of Baflin’s 
Bay. All the bays and inlets which these navigators entered were 
closed by great masses of ice, and Captain Ross was also of opinion that 
this was the case with Lancaster Sound, and that a North-West 
Passage did not exist in these quarters. But Parry thought that 
Lancaster Sound, considering its great width, had not been examined 
with sufficient care. Parry was sent in the following year (1819), for 
the purpose of examining it more closely than had been done by 
Captain Ross. On entering the sound he sailed in a westerly direction 
30 degrees of longitude, or 540 miles, having on the north a series of 
elevated tracts, broken apparently into islands by intervening channels. 
The larger of these islands were named by him respectively Cornwallis 
Island, Bathurst Island, and Melville Island. On the south side of 
the sound were two large islands, of which the eastern was called 
Cockburn Island ; the western remained nameless, as it was sup} 
to form a part of the American continent. The channel which divides 
these two islands received the name of Regent’s Inlet. West of 
100° W. long. no land was in view on the south. Parry and his crews 

the winter on Melville Island, hoping in the following summer 
to reach the Pacific. He was unable however to advance west of 
Melville Island, the sea being covered with thick and impenetrable 
ice: but no land was in sight, except that ata + distance to the 
west-south-west there appeared a bold coast, to which Parry gave the 
name of Banks’ Land. 

All hope of reaching the Pacific by Lancaster Sound being frustrated, 
Parry proposed to try if the object could be effected by any of the 
inlets which open into Hudson’s Bay, the northern portion of which 
had not been explored. In 1821 he entered that Bay, and i 
between Cumberland Island and Southampton Island, he pe ier 
to Repulse Bay, which he examined, and found to be completely 
inclosed, as Middleton had described it. He then explored a part of 
the contiguous coast to the northward, in which he found another 
large indentation, which he called Lyon’s Inlet. His vessels were 
soon afterwards frozen up in the midst of the sea, near Winter Island, 
65° N. lat. In the following summer he continued his vo th- 
ward, and discovered the whole coast between 65° and 70° N, Jat, in 
which no deep indentation occurred, with the exception of a wide 
sound between 69° and 70°, which he explored for more than 60 
when he found that it was closed by a barrier of ice, lying south an 
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north across the strait, but he ascertained that beyond this barrier 
there was an open sea, a circumstance which agreed with the 
information that he had obtained from the natives. This opening 
therefore was not a bay, but a strait, which he called, after the two 
vessels under bis command, Fury and Hecla Strait. At the time of 
this discovery the season was far advanced, but he hoped to be able 
to reach the open sea west of the strait the following summer, and 
accordingly he passed the second winter on the island of Igloolik, at 
the eastern extremity of the strait, But though he waited to the 
middle of August in the following year, the strait continued to be 
oe with ice, and he waz obliged to give up all hope of effecting 


The result of this attempt showed that Fury and Hecla Strait did 
not allow a navigable North-West Passage. Parry, whose success had 
deservedly secured the confidence of government, again obtained the 
same vessels for the purpose of trying whether Regent’s Inlet might 
not allow a passage southward. On arriving at the entrance of 

t’s Inlet, he found it much encumbered with ice, and was 
ob) to pass the winter from 1824 to 1825 in Port Bowen, on the 
western coast of Cockburn Island. In trying to sail southward the 
following July, one of the vessels (the Fury) was lost in the ice, and 
perf returned home in the Hecla. Government did not think fit to 

ue these voyages, which led to no useful result; but as the last 
attempt of Parry had been merely interrupted by an accident, it 
seemed still probable that a navigable North-West Passage might exist 


thro ts Inlet. A wealthy individual, Sir Felix Booth, 
fi all the for a new adventure, the direction of which 
was given to Captain John Ross, who, after passing through Lancaster 

entered t’s Inlet in 1829, and sailed along the western 


shores of the Inlet as far south as Felix Harbour, 70° N. lat., where 
he passed the winter. The following seasons were unfavourable, the 
sea being constantly encumbered with heavy ice, and he was obliged 
to remain nearly on the same spot two more winters. This circum- 
stance gave him an opportunity of examining the districts west of 
the espa of his ships. To this tract of land he gave the name of 
Boothia Felix, and found it to be united on the south by a low isthmus 
to another tract which seems to be the northern part of Melville 
Peninsula. The shores of the continent itself, west of the isthmus, 
were examined to a distance of 70 miles, and the most western cape 
which was reached was called Victory Point, 69° 46’ N. lat., 98° 33’ 
W. long. In another excursion he reached what he considered to be 
the Magnetic Pole, 70° 0’ 5" N. lat., 96° 46’ 45" W. long. Not being 
able to extricate his vessels from the ice, Captain Ross and his crew 
returned in 1832 in boats to Hudson’s Bay, where they were received 
on board of a whaler. 

The whole line of the American coast from Behring’s Strait to 
Melville Peninsula has now been traced. Between the discoveries of 
Captain Beechey, who advanced to Point Barrow, 71° 28’ N. lat., 
156° 10’ W. long., and those of Sir John Franklin, who went as far as 
Point Beechy, 70° 30’ N. lat., 150° W. long., only a coast-line of about 
130 miles remained undiscovered, and this tract was ss in 1837 
Lee ata Dease and Simpson, agents of the Hudson's Bay Company. 

of the Mackenzie River the coast-line as far as Point Turnagain, 
near 68° 30’ N. lat., 109° W. long., was discovered by Sir John Franklin 
and Dr. Richardson. Dease and Simpson advanced to 106° W. long. 
in 1838. Captain Back, in his expedition in search of Captain Ross, 
found a sea between 67° and 68° 30’ N., lat., 95° and 96° W. long., 
which Dease and Simpson in 1839 found to be joined to the seas of 
the American coast by a strait since called Dease and Simpson Strait. 
These enterprising travellers in the same year followed the coast to 
94° 35’ W. long., and Dr. Rae has since traced its connection with 
Melville Peninsula. 

In the year 1845 the British government sent out another expedition 
to the Arctic Seas for the purposes of discovery and survey, consisting 
of the Erebus and Terror, under the command of Sir John Franklin. 
They sailed from the Thames on the 23rd of May, and on the 26th of 
July were yam by the Prince of Wales whaler at the entrance of 
Lancaster Sound. In consequence of the ships not having been 
afterwards seen or heard of, a series of searching expeditions were 
successively fitted out and sent to the Arctic Seas, all of which failed 
in the main object of finding the missing ships or their unfortunate 
crews, but one of which discovered the long-sought secret of a North- 


West 

In 1848 the Enterprise and Investigator, under the command of Sir 
James Ross, were sent out, and reached Lancaster Sound on the 28th 
of August. They were not able to get farther west than Leopold 
Harbour, near the entrance of Prince Regent’s Inlet, 73° 50’ N. lat., 
90° 12’ W. where they wintered. After the ships were liberated 
from the ice, were swept eastward by a mass of drift ice into 

and Sir James Ross brought his ships back to 
England early in November 1849. In 1848 Sir John Richardson and 
Mr. Rae made a voyage in boats from the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River eastward, but without success. 

Another searching expedition was fitted out by the British govern- 
ment at the end of 1849, Captain Collinson was appointed to the 
command of the Ent , and Captain M‘Clure to that of the Investi- 

. The two ships left the Thames January 10, 1850, and sailed 
company round Cape Horn, Captain M‘Clure reached Point Barrow, 
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at the north-eastern extremity of Behring’s Strait, August 5, 1850, ~ 
and then bore to the east, just keeping clear of the American coast. 
Captain Collinson having failed to force his way through the pack-ice 
of Behring’s Strait, sailed for Hong-Kong, where he wintered. Captain 
M‘Clure reached Cape Parry on the 6th of September. From this 
point high land was observed to the east-north-east, and named Baring 
Island, and’two days afterwards, still farther to the east-north-east, 
more land was observed, and named Prince Albert Land. This land 
is continuous with Wollaston Land and Victoria Land, and extends 
northward to 73° 21’ N. lat. The Investigator was then navigated 
northward through a channel which separates Baring Island from 
Prince Albert Land, and which Captain M‘Clure named Prince of 
Wales’ Strait. In sailing up this strait the Investigator several times 
narrowly escaped destruction, but on the 8th of October was firmly 
frozen in near the northern extremity of the strait, and remained 
there during the winter. Parties were sent out to explore, by whom 
it was ascertained that Prince of Wales’ Strait opens into Barrow Strait, 
and thus was made the first discovery of a North-West Passage. 

On the 14th of July 1851 the Investigator was freed from the ice, 
when great exertions were made to pass out of Prince of Wales’ Strait 
into Barrow Strait, but on the 10th of August, being then in 73° 14’ 
N. lat., 115° 32’ W. long., strong winds from the N.E. drove the masses 
of ice against tho ship, and Captain M‘Clure, thus baffled, resolved to 
sail southward back again down Prince of Wales’ Strait, Having 
accomplished this, he sailed along the southern coast of Baring Island, 
and then northward along the western coast, At length, after incur- 
ring many risks and encountering difficulties which could only have 
been overcome by a rare combination of indomitable courage, admirable 
seamanship, and scientific resource, the Investigator, having rounded 
the whole island except the north shore, was got to the station which 
Captain M‘Clure named Mercy Bay, Sept. 24,1851. This station is at 
the north-west corner of Baring island, in 74° 6’ N, lat. 117° 54’ W. 
long,, on the south side of Barrow Strait. Here then was the discovery 
of a second North-West Passage; and had there been open water to 
the east the whole yoyage into Baffin'’s Bay might have been easily 
accomplished, but unfortunately the Investigator was frozen up in 
Mercy con ae the very day when it was entered. The north side of 
Baring Island was ascertained to be the Banks’ Land which Captain 
Parry saw from Melville Island in 1819. 

Melville Island is distant about 60 miles N.E. from Mercy Bay, and 
in April 1852 Captain M‘Clure sent a travelling party across the ice 
to it, who deposited a document there, giving an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the expedition, and of the position of the Investigator. 
In April 1853, only a few days before Captain M‘Clure had made 
arrangements for deserting his frozen-up ship, the document was dis- 
covered by Captain Kellett’s officers, and Lieut. Pim, with a party of 
sailors, carrying provisions, was sent from Melville Island to Mercy 
Bay. As nothing had been heard of the Investigator from the time 
of her rounding Barrow Point in August 1850, where Captain Kellett 
was then stationed with the Herald, and who made Captain M‘Clure a 
signal of recal, till April 1853, when Captain Kellett sent this party to 
the relief of Captain M‘Clure and his crew, the excitement of the 
meeting may be easily imagined. Captain M‘Clure remained with his 
ship till the spring of 1854, when he and his crew were brought to 
England by the ships belonging to Sir Edward Belcher’s expedition, 
The Investigator, as far as is known, still remains frozen-up in 
Mercy Bay. 

Captain Collinson, after wintering at Hong Kong, passed through 
Behring’s Strait in 1851, and followed very nearly the track of 
M‘Clure up Prince of Wales’ Strait, whence he also was obliged to 
return. He wintered in 1851-2 in 71° 35’ N. lat., 117° 35’ W. 

The winter of 1852-3 was passed in Cambridge Bay, Wollaston Lan 
69° N. lat., 105° 30’ W. long. Still struggling on, the winter of 1853-4 
found the Enterprise in 70° 8’ N, lat., 145° 30’ W. long. On the 
15th of July 1854 the Enterprise was released from the ice, when 
Captain Collinson commenced his return voyage. He reached Point 
Barrow on the 9th of August, and Point Clarence on the 21st. 

The other searching expeditions may be more briefly noticed. In 
1850 Captain Kellett with the Herald and Plover reached 72° 51’ 
N. lat., 163° 48’ W. long. In the same year the Advance and Rescue, 
two small brigs, were fitted out at the expense of Mr. Grinnell, an 
American merchant, and placed under the command of Lieutenant 
De Haven. In August, 1850, Captain Ommanney and Captain Penny 
conducted travelling parties by order of Ca Austin, who com- 
manded an expedition sent out by the British government, Captain 
Penny discovered that Sir John Franklin’s expedition had passed the 
winter of 1845-6 at the mouth of the Wellington Channel, in a bay 
between Cape Riley and Beechey Island. Captain Penny also explored 
the Wellington Channel to a distance of 80 miles from the mouth, 
and discovered a strait bearing to the north-west, which he named 
Victoria Channel. Dr. Rae and Commander Pullen also conducted 
expeditions in 1850. 

In May, 1851, the Prince Albert, a small vessel, was equipped at 
the expense of Lady Franklin, and placed under the command of 
Mr. William Kennedy, The Prince Albert passed through Lancaster 
Sound, and wintered in Batty Bay in Regent's Inlet, on the east sido 
of North Somerget, In March, 1852, Mr.“Kennedy, with M. Bellot, 
an enterprising young French naval officer, and six — travelled 
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southward along the east side of North Somerset till they reached 
Brentford Bay, which they ascertained to be a channel connecting 
Repet'e Inlet with Victoria Strait, the northern part of which strait, 

Peel Sound, enters Barrow Strait, They thus discovered a third 
North-West Passage, and proved that North Somerset is a large 
island, separated from Boothia Felix by the Brentford channel, which 
Las ag om Bellot Strait, and found to be 15 miles longand 2 miles 
wi They next travelled over the ice of Victoria Strait, then over 
Prince of Wales’ Land due west as far as 100° W. long., then northward 
to the south-east angle of Ommanney Bay, then eastward to Browne's 
Bay in Peel Sound, whence, following the coast-line northward they 
arrived at Cape Walker, They reached the Prince Albert in Batty 
Bay, May 30th, after an absence of 96 days, and having travelled on 
foot and with sledges 1100 miles. Y 

“pd Inglefield, in the small screw-steamer Isabel, sailed from 
the es July 6th, 1852. He proceeded along the east side of 
Baffin’s Bay, and entering Whale Sound found that it contained two 
large openings to the north-eastward, He entered Smith’s Sound at 
the head of Baffin's Bay, and on the 27th of August attained 78° 35’ 
N. lat., where he found himself in a great aea, only partially encumbered 
with ice. He was driven back by a violent gale, and afterwards 
entered Jones's Sound, which he penetrated to 84° W. long., the 
north coast there suddenly trending to the north-west, whilst the 
south shore continued its direction westward as far as the eye could 
reach, The Isabel returned to England in November, 1852. 

A searching expedition under Sir Edward Belcher was sent out in 
1852. He proceeded up the Wellington Channel, and wintered in 
76° 52’ N, lat, 97° W. long. While here explorations with boats 
and sledges led to the discovery of various coasts and lands. The 
eastern side of Wellington Channel was named North Devon; the 
western side is Cornwallis Land, which is separated by a strait 
from Bathurst Land still farther west. A group of islands in 78° 10 
N. lat. was named Victoria Archipelago. On the 20th of May’ 
1853, Sir E. Belcher found the sea open in the latitude of Jones's, 
Strait. His words are, “Polar Sea as far as the eye can reach.” 
The gallant young Frenchman, Lieutenant Bellot, in attempting to 
convey the government despatches from Captain Inglefield to Sir 
E. er, was blown from the top of a hummock of ice, and was 
drowned. Sir E. Belcher’s ships were liberated from the ice July 14, 
1858, and he returned to England the same year. 

In wong pd ha Rae ——— suddenly to pe rey se 
vicinity o thia Felix, for the purpose of announcing to the Briti 
—— that he had obtained some relics which bad bektnped to Sir 

obn Franklin's companions. He stated that he had met with some 
Esquimaux in Pelly Bay, who were in ion of watches, silver- 
spoons, telescopes, and other things, which had belonged to the officers 
and seamen of the Erebus and Terror. These he purchased, and 
brought with him to England; and he stated that the Esquimaux 
had informed him, that in the spring of 1850 about forty of the ships’ 
crews were seen (but not by Dr. Rae's informants) near the north 
shore of King William's Land; that they were dragging a boat over 
the ice, looked worn and emaciated, and had purchased a seal of the 
natives, Later in the year, but before the ice had broken up, the 
Eequimaux had, it seems, fallen in with the spot where Franklin's 
party had been encamped, none of whom were living. Thirty bodies 
were found; some partly buried, some in a tent where they had died, 
and others under the boat, which they had overturned to form a 
shelter. They seemed to have perished from starvation, In conse- 
quence of this information, the Admiralty, in November 1854, resolved 
to send out two expeditions, one of which is to descend the Fish River 
(Back River), in order to search and make enquiries in the regions 
about Point Ogle and Montreal Island ; the other to descend the Mac- 
kenzie River, and proceed eastward along the American coast, 

The result of all these searching expeditions—of which we have 
only noticed the most important—has been the discovery of three or 
four by which the Pacific Ocean may be entered from the 
Atlantic, or the Atlantic Ocean from the Pacific, namely, by the west 
coast of Baring Island, by the east coast of the same island, through 
Prince of Wales Strait, by Regent Inlet through Bellot Strait into 
Victoria Strait, and probably also by Peel Strait into Victoria Strait. 
These being all more or less encumbered with ice, may be 
of little or no commercial importance; but the long-sought North- 
Weat Passage has been discovered, matiy extensive lines of coast have 
also been traced, and large islands and countries have been found and 

ly examined. Besides the geographical discoveries which have 
incidentally noticed in the course of this narrative, it has been 
ascertained, by the explorations of Dease and Simpson, Dr. Rae, and 
Captain M'Clure, that Wollaston Land and Victoria Land are con- 
tinuous, forming the south coast of the largest of all the islands of 
the Arctic Seas, the western boundary being Prince of Wales’ Strait, 
the eastern boundary Victoria Strait with its continuation Peel Strait, 
and the northern boundary Barrow Strait. The northern coast of 
this island is deeply indented near the eastern end by Ommanney 
Bay Osborne Bay, so named from the explorers. North Somerset 
is algo, as has been stated, a large island, separated from Boothia Felix 
by Bellot Strait, previously called Brentford Bay; whilst Boothia 
Felix seems to be united to the American continent by an isthmus. 
In many parts of these cold regions there is an extraordinary 


abundance of animal life, consisting of moose-deer, hares, ptarmiga: 
and other game. In 1851, Captain M‘Clure says. “On the Ist of 
haus" Ammypir shana an tion leptiee inne to Stone 
says, “ A supply of game pt i winter wi 
has enabled us to issue a meal twice woekly.” It seems also to have 
been ascertained that north of Smith’s Sound and the Wellington 
pr ay there is an extensive Polar Sea, comparatively unencumbered 
with ice, 

(Barrow, Chronological History of Voyages into the Arctic Regions ; 
Voyages of Ross and Parry; F In” Expeditions to the "Polar 
Regions ; London Geographical Journal, vols. v., viii, ix. xxii., and 
xxiii. ; notices in the Atheneum and other journals.) 

NORTH-WEST TERRITORY, was an unorganised territory of the 
United States of North America, lying between 43° and 49° N, lat, 
99° and 112° W. long, In the statement of the area of the several 
states and territories, drawn up by the United States Land Office, 
the Seventh Census of the United States, the area is given as 528, 
square miles, but it does not certainly exceed 225,000 i mari 
No estimate has been made of the population. The North-West ~ 
Territory formed a portion of the vast tract included within the 
Louisiana ronment {Louistana.] Up to the present time its 
occupants have been the native Indians, who do not onee 
60,000, with a few trappers. No regular settlement been made 
in any part of the territory, 

This extensive tract is the country extending from that described 
under NEBRASKA territory, northward up to the British Hudson Bay 
territories; its western boundary being the Rocky Mountains, its 
eastern the Missouri River. When the territories of Kaneas and 
Nebraska were about to be constituted, their limits were such as are 
given under those titles: but in the Act for their organisation, as it 
was actually passed by Congress, the territory of Nebraska was made 
to include the entire area between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Missouri River from 40° up to 49° N. lat., and consequently to embrace 
within its boundaries the whole of this North-West Territory, power 
being reserved to the United States Government to divide the new 
territory into two or more territories, The territory of Nebraska 
therefore, instead of being limited as described under Nebraska, 
must be understood to embrace also the country described in 
the present article. This extensive country has as yet been 
very imperfectly explored, and its surface and capabilities remain 
therefore comparatively unknown. It is described generally under 
America, <A large portion of the surface is mountainous and hilly, 
The Rocky Mountains, which form an almost impassable barrier 
between it and Oregon, are of great altitude, many of the summits 
rising far above the line of perpetual snow. The Great South Pass, 
the only really practicable pass over this fees of the Rocky Mountain 
range, is near its south-west corner; ont’s Pass, 13,570 feet 
high, is some distance farther north, That part of the range on the 
south-west, known as the Wind-River Mountains, extends for some 
distance eastward, while the Black Hills stretch from them north- 
ward. Spurs extend everywhere from the Rocky Mountains into this 
territory. Between the several hill-ranges are numerous pal 
and lateral valleys, On the north-west is another divergent of 
low rt ams * iding the waters of eee cee the 
Saskatchawan. From the Rocky range the country has a general slope 
towards the east, but the surface west of the Yellowstone River is 
considerably broken, The valley of the Missouri is generally level 
from the junction of the White Earth River. Along the lower part 
of its course there are extensive plains; in some parts are sandy 
deserts. : ; tins 

The territory lies almost wholly within the basin of the Missouri, 
the sources of which are within its boundaries, To the confluence of 
the White Earth River, a distance of 1250 miles, the Missouri belongs 
entirely, and its tributaries almost eutirely, to this territory; from 
this point, for 700 miles more (in each case of course follo the 
windings of the river) it belongs equally to this territory and to 
Minnesota. The Missouri is navigable for steam-boats for about 750 
miles in this territory, or up to the Yellowstone, the principal 
tributary of its upper course, The Yellowstone rises in several 
branches in the, south-western part of this territory, to which it wholly 
belongs: it is said to be navigable by steam for 300 miles. Both the 
Missouri and the Yellowstone, with the other more important feeders 
of the former river, are noticed under Mississtrrt River. 

The bilities of the oe? seem to be very great, The moun- 
tain districts appear to belong chiefly to the primary formations, and 
it is believed that there exists considerable sc ee wealth, Over a 

t of the lower country cretaceous and tertiary rocks prevail. 
he oe of the valleys, judging from the heavy timber in many of 
them, is generally rich; and the broad plains, where not sandy, tn pons 
to be-very fertile. The hilly slopes and adjoining plains are to 
constitute a fine pasture country. Every — too, as above indi 
is well watered, and the larger rivers offer a remarkable extent 
inland navigation. The climate is cold but healthy, and is said to 
be well adapted to the usual farming operations, Altogether it is a 
country of great promise; and it is scarcely probable that many years 
will elapse before some hardy settlers will pioneer the way for its 
permanent occupation by the white man, f 
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NORTH WITCHFORD, Cambridgeshire, a hundred in the Isle oi 
Ely, which has been constituted a Poor-Law Union. North Witch- 
ford hundred, which is co-extensive with the Poor-Law Union, contains 
seven parishes and townships, with an area of 59,823 acres, and a 

ion in 1851 of 16,243. 

ORTHALLERTON, the capital of the North Riding of York- 
shire, a market-town, parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Northallerton, is situated on the Great 
North road, in 54° 20’ N. lat, 1° 27’ W. long., distant 33 miles 
N.N.W. from York, 225 miles N.N.W. from London by road, and 
250} miles by the Great Northern, North Midland, and York and 
Newcastle railways. The population of the borough in 1851 was 4995, 
The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Cleveland and diocese 
of York. The borough returns one member to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Northallerton Poor-Law Union contains 40 parishes and town- 
ships, with an area of 68,132 acres, and a population in 1851 of 12,424. 

The town of Northallerton consists chiefly of one wide street, 
with numerous diverging lanes. The river Wiske passes near the 
town. The town is lighted with gas, and has a handsome modern 
sessions-house, to which is attached a h of corr The church 
is a spacious cruciform edifice, erected near the end of the 14th cen- 

There are chapels for Independents, Wesleyan apd Primitive 
Methodists, Baptists, and Quakers. Besides the Free Grammar school, 
which is free to four boys, has a small endowment, and had 35 scholars 
in 1851, there are National, British, and Infant schools; Kaye's 
Charity; Widow Baine’s Charity: Dr. Kettlewell’s Charity ; a savings 
bank, and the Maison Dieu, or hospital, founded in 1476, and subse- 
quently rebuilt by the inhabitants. Quarter sessions and a county 
court are held in the town. In the vicinity are some flour-mills, in- 
eluding a steam-mill; linen and leather are made, and brick- and tile- 
making, malting, and brewing are carried on. Wednesday is the 

y, and there are five yearly fairs. Races are held annually 
in October. A castle, founded here by Hugh Pudsey, bishop of 
Durham, was razed to the ground by order of Hens IL 

NORTHAMPTON, the county town of Northamptonshire, a market- 
town, municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, is situated on the left bank of the river Nen, in 52° 14’ 
N. lat., 0° 54’ W. long., distant 66 miles N.W. from London by road 
and 67} miles by the London and North-Western railway. The popu- 
lation of the borough in 1851 was 26,657. The borough is governed 
by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns 
two members to the Imperial Parliament. The livings are in the 
archdeaconry of Northampton and diocese of Peterborough. North- 

Poor-Law Union contains 17 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 20,453 acres, and a population in 1851 of 30,544. 

No is a very ancient town. Simon de St. Liz, on whom 
the Conqueror conferred the earldom of Northampton, built a castle 
here; and in the following reigns several ecclesiastical councils and 
parliaments were held in this town. In the civil warsof John, North- 
ampton Castle was held for the king, and besieged in vain by the 
barons in 1215. In 1265 Northampton was taken by the barons, but 
recovered by the party attached to Henry III. In the commence- 
ment of the War of the Roses, a great battle was fought near the 
town on the 10th of July, 1460, in which the Lancastrians were 
defeated by the Earl of March (afterwards Edward IV.) and the Earl 
of Warwick. The king, Henry VI., was taken ; and the queen and 
the gents Prince of Wales escaped with difficulty. In the civil war 
of Charles I, Northampton was taken by Lord Brook, and fortified 
for the Parliament. In 1675 the town was nearly consumed by fire, 
In 1720 it was considerably damaged by a flood. 

Northampton is pleasantly situated on a slope rising from the Ni 
over two branches of which are three bridges. The houses are wel 
built, i freeatone, and the streets are well paved, and lighted 
with gas. ¢ market-square is a large open area in the centre of 
the town. Among the principal edifices are the shire-hall, a spacious 
building of Grecian architecture; the county jail; the town-hall; the 
borough jail ; the new corn-exchange; the temperance-hall and public- 
rooms; the theatre; the barracks; and the infirmary. All Saints 
church, in the centre of the town, at the intersection of the principal 
streets, was erected after the great fire of 1675: at the west end is tho 

inal embattled tower, which escaped the fire. St. Giles’s church 
is a‘large cruciform building of early English character, with windows 
of the Norman, decorated, and perpendicular characters; a tower 
rises from the intersection of the nave and transepts. St. Peter’s 
church, « remarkably fine and curious specimen of enriched Norman, 
has been recently restored. St. Sepulchre’s was built probably about 
the beginning of the 12th century, and is one of the very few round 
churches. It has eight piers with Norman capitals, and plain pointed 
arches of Inter date; there ia a chancel with a north and south aisle 
on the east side of the round part, and a good tower and spire of 
perpendicular character on the west side, There are several district 
churches. Among the numerous dissenting meeting-houses is the 
Castle Hill meeting, which contains 2 mural tablet to the memory of 
Dr. Doddridge, who exercised his ministry, and conducted an academy 
for the education of ministers in this town for more than 20 years. 
The Independents have two other chapels; the Baptists have five 
chapels; the Wesleyan Methodists two; and the Primitive and Asso- 


ciation” Methodists, Unitarians, Quakers, Roman Catholics, and 
Mormons, have one each. Of the religious houses which existed before 
the Reformation the hospitals of St. Thomas and St. John still 
remain. The Free Grammar school, founded in 1541, is free to 25 
boys. There are a Blue-coat school for 25 boys; a Yellow school 
for 20 boys; a Blue-coat school for 30 girls; several Parochial, 
National, British, and Infant schools ; and a school supported by the 
Wesleyan Methodists. There are also a mechanics institute, which in 
1851 had 670 members, and a library containing 10,000 volumes, a 
natural history and an archwological society, a savings bank, the general 
infirmary, the royal Victoria di , and the general lunatic 
hospital and asylum. The architectural society of the archdeaconry 
of Northampton holds its meetings in the town. : 

The principal branch of trade carried on in Northampton is boot- 
and shoe-making, in which about 2500 persons are employed. The 
articles are sent to London and other parts of England, or are exported. 
Considerable business is done in currying heather some stockings 
and lace are made. There are iron- and brass-foundries, corn-m: 
breweries, and coach-works. Markets are held on Wednesday ani 
Saturday, the principal, that held on Saturday, being a cattle-market, 
About 12 fairs are held in the course of the year; the one held on the 
19th of September is called the cheese fair. There is also a wool fair. 
In the vicinity of the town are numerous market-gardens. The 
assizes for the county, quarter sessions, and a county court are held at 
Northampton. The Pytchley Hunt races are held annually in March. 

NORTHAMPTON. [Massacnuserts.] 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, an inland county of England, is bounded 
N. by the counties of Leicester, Rutland, and Lincoln; E. by those of 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Bedford; 8. by those of Buckingham 
and Oxford; and W. by Warwickshire. It lies between 51° 59’ and 
52° 40’ N. lat., 0° 8’ and 1° 20’ W. long. Its greatest length from 
north-east to south-west is 66 miles; its greatest breadth at right 
angles to the length is 26 miles, but the average width is hardly so 
much as 16 miles, Its area is 1016 square miles, The population in 
1841 was 199,228 ; in 1851 it was 212,380. 

Surface and Geology.—The surface of the county is undulating; 
the hills do not rise to a great height, but present gentle declivities, 
separated by intervening vales watered by rivulets and rivers, A 
nearly continuous range of heights runs just within the northern 
boundary, commencing near Duddington, and running in a south- 
western direction to the neighbourhood of Watford, where it turns 
more to the south, and meets at Woodford another range that crosses 
the southern division of the county to the north of Towcester, Ata 
short distance east of Woodford a chain of hills runs nearly due south 
from the range north of Towcester to the most southern part of the 
county. The highest land is about Daventry, where Arbury Hill 
rises to the height of 804 feet above the level of the sea. The general 
elevation is about 300 feet above the sea level. The north-eastern 
extremity of the county, near Peterborough, belongs to the great fen 
district, and is only a few feet above the level of the sea, 

The eastern border of the county, comprising the heights east of 
the valley of the Nen, adjacent to Huntingdonshire and Bedfordshire, 
is occupied by the Oxford clay, which forms the separation between 
the middle and lower divisions of the oolitic series, The north of the 
county, the central parts, and the south-eastern border are bg 94 
by the oolites. At Collyweston and Easton, near the Welland, is 
of forest marble are quarried for roofing-slates, On the slope of the 
hills on the right bank of the Nen, sat Raunds and Stanwick, near 
Higham Ferrers, a shelly stone of a blue colour is quarried, sufficiently 
compact to take a tolerable polish, At the base of the oolitic forma- 
tion, all along the line of railway from Peterborough to Towcester, 
an important bed of iron-stone has been recently discovered. The 
western border of the county and one or two valleys penetrating into 
the interior are occupied by the lias. Limestone is obtained in great 
plenty in almost all parts of the county. Good clay for making bricks 
and tiles is found in various places. ; 

Hydrography and Communications.—The greater part of the county 
belongs to the basin of the Nen, which river is formed by the confluence 
of two streams which unite their waters near Northampton, where the 
Nen becomes navigable, and flows north-east through the county by 
Wellingborough, Higham Ferrers, Thrapston, and Oundle; below 
Oundle it reaches the border of the county, which it separates for 
some distance from Huntingdonshire, At Peterborough the navigable 
channel of the Nen leaves the county altogether; but the Catswater 
drain, which is an ancient channel or arm of the river, follows the 
border some miles farther, till it unites with an arm of the Welland 
from near Croyland. The length of the Nen in this county or on 
the border is about 60 miles; that of the Catswater drain about 
8 miles. Ita principal tributaries are the Ise (24 miles long), and 


the Harper’s Brook and the Willow Brook (each about 15 miles 
long). These tributaries are not navigable, The Welland rises at 
Sibbertoft in this county, 5 miles south-west of Market Harborough, 


and flows to the border of the county, which it separates succes- 
sively from Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, and Lincolushire. That part 
of the course of the Welland which belongs to Northamptonshire 
is about 50 miles. The navigation commences at Stamford, from 
which town there is @ navigable cut to Deeping. The Avon rises at 
Nas*by, and lias tho upper part of its courso ia this county, and tho 
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Leam, a feeder of the Avon, rises in the hills west of Daventry. The 
Ouse rises near Brackley, and has part of its course on the southern 
border. The Tow rises in the neighbourhood of Sulgrave, and flows 
north-east to Towcester, whence its couree is first east, and then south- 
south-east, to its junction with the Ouse, below Stony Stratford. The 
Cherwell, or Charwell, rises at Charwellton, 5 miles S.W. from 
Daventry, and, after crossing an angle of Oxfordshire, runs for some 
miles along the south-western boundary of the county past Banbury, 
on its way to join the Thames at Oxford, 

The Grand Junction Canal enters the county near Stony Stratford, 
and runs north-west, passing between Northampton and Daventry, 
until it joins the Oxford , near Braunston, just within the 
western boundary of the county. There is a navigable cut from near 


Stony Stratford to Buckingham, the greater part of which is within this, 


county, The Union Canal unites with the Grand Junction Canal, not far 
from the Braunston tunnel ; and with the Leicester Canal at Foxton. 

The principal roads that traverse the county are the road through 
Newport Pagnell, Northampton, and Market Harborough; the road 

Higham Ferrers, Kettering, and Rockingham; the Great 
North road, which crosses the northern part of the county to Stamford 
in Lincolnshire; and the road which branches off from it at Norman 
Cross in Huntingdonshire, to Peterborough and Deeping. The London 
and North-Western railway crosses this county between Wolverton 
and Rugby. From the Blisworth station another line runs through 
Northampton, down the valley of the Nen, to Peterborough, where it 
meets the Great Northern, the Eastern Counties, and other lines. 
The Rugby and Stamford line joins the county on the north-west, 
near Market Harborough, and passing Rockingham, skirts the Welland 
as far as Stamford, where a branch of the Midland Counties connects 
it with Peterborough and Leicester. The southern part of the county 
is crossed by the Buckinghamshire railway, which, connecting Banbury 
and Buckingham, passes through Brackley. 

Climate, Soil, &c.—The county of Northampton has many advantages 
in ax! of climate and soil, and has for a long time been comparatively 
well cultivated and productive. The soil is generally adapted to pro- 
duce both corn and pasture of a superior quality. ‘he climate 
is mild and healthy. Owing to its inland situation, and the absence 
of lofty hills, this county is not so subject to heavy and continued 
rains as the counties which lie farther west. The surface is pleasingly 
diversified by gentle swells and depressions, interspersed with woods 
and plantations. 

The black mould of the fens, and the brown crumbling loam of the 
uplands, produce abundant crops of wheat, beans, barley, and oats; 
the upland soil is peculiarly adapted to turnips and green crops. The 
pastures are rich, and great numbers of cattle are fatted for the London 
market, The fattening of cattle is a principal object of the Northamp- 
tonshire farmers, some of whom are great cattle-breeders, But the 
majority of the farmers buy Scotch and Welsh cattle in autumn, turn 
them into the pastures to eat the coarse grass remaining after the fat 
beasts are sent to market during the winter, and finish them on grass 
in the following summer. Many Hereford long-horns and Durham 
short-horns are bought in spring, carried on at grass till near winter, 
and then finished with turnips, oil-cake, and chopped straw, The 
short-horned breed is a favourite stock. The breed of sheep most 
common in Northamptonshire is the improved Leicester. Some very 
fine flocks of breeding ewes are kept in the county. 

Besides the natural woods, many plantations have been made in the 
neighbourhood of the numerous residences of the nobility and gentry. 
Rockingham Forest, formerly one of the largest in the kingdom, is 
now inclosed. 

Diwisions, Towns, &c.—The county of Northampton is divided, for 
parliamentary purposes, into two divisions—North and South. At 
the time of the Domesday survey it contained 30 hundreds. There 
are now only 20 hundreds, 10 in each division of the county. The 
hundreds in the Northern division, with their relative positions in 
the division, are as follows:—Corby, west; Hamfordshoe, south; 
Higham Ferrers, south-east ; Huxloe, east ; Navisford, central; Nassa- 
burgh, or Peterborough Liberty, north-east; Orlingbury, south, and 
central; Polebrook, east; Rothwell, south-west; Willybrook, north- 
west, The hundreds in the Southern division are—Chipping Ward, 
west; Cleley, south-east; Fawsley, west; Greens Norton, central; 
Guilsborough, west ; King’s Sutton, south; Nobottle Grove, central; 
Spelhoe, north-east ; Towcester, central, and south ; and Wymersley, 
east, There are in the county, the county and market-town and 
borough of Norrnampron ; the city of Perernonovan; the borough 
and market-towns of Bracktry ad Higham Ferrers; and the market- 
towns of Daventry, Kerrerina, Ounpie, Turapstoy, Towcester, 
and WELLIxoRoRovcH. Kingscliffe and Rothwell formerly had 
markets. Those printed in small capitals are described under their 
res ve titles ; the others we notice here :-— 

E igham Ferrers, population 1140 in 1851, stands on a rocky 
eminence half a mile from the right bank of the Nen, 15 miles E.N.E. 
from Northampton. It has a large and curious church, partly of the 
decorated, and partly of the perpendicular style. The western 
entrance is much enriched with sculpture. The tower is surmounted 
with a crocketed octagonal spire. The Wesleyan Methodists and 
Baptists have places of worship. Near the church are a Grammar- 
school (a fine stone building), and an old bede-house or almshouse. 


The town-hall is a neat building of modern erection. The shaft of 
the ancient market-cross, composed of one stone 16 feet high, stands 
in front of the town-hall. The principal business of the place is shoe- 

. There are several yearly cattle fairs. The corporation con- 
sists of a mayor, 7 aldermen, and 13 burgesses, 

Kingscliffe, population 1407 in 1851, is 12 miles W. by 8. from 
Peterborough. The church, dedicated to All Saints, is built yin 
the transition decorated style, and partly in the perpendicular style. 
There are National, British, and Endowed schools. The ents, 
and Wesleyan and Calvinistic Methodists have wae he only 
industrial product of the town is wooden turnery. 1! is a yearly 
fair (October 29th) for cheese, linen, and turnery ware. : 

well, population 2278 in 1851, about 14 miles N. by E. from 
Northampton, is situated on the southern slope of a hill. The rain 
of the market-house, begun by Sir Thomas Tresham in 1577, but 
never finished, consists of a square area surrounded by large : 
arches, designed for the market, and a suite of rooms above with wide 
square-headed windows; the whole is ornamented with Doric pi 
shields with arms, &. The building was repaired in 1827. The 
church, which is of great ne, has an embattled tower and a fine 
doorway. The Wesleyan Methodists and Independents have places of 
worship, and there are National, British, and Free schools. An 
institution called Jesus Hospital, founded in 1590, provides rooms for 
18 poor men, who have also a weekly allowance other perquisites. 
There is a large yearly fair for live-stock, pedlery, and leather. 

The following are some of the more important villages: the popu- 
lations given are those of the parishes in 1851 :— 

Barnack, 8 miles N.W. from Peterbo population 998, an 
ancient village, with a church, the tower of which is in part of 
Saxon character. The neighbourhood suffered from the Danes in the 
beginning of the 11th century, Extensive quarries were marine 
worked here. With the stone were built Peterborough, Crowland, 
Thorney, and Ramsey monasteries, and other ecclesiastical structures, 
Blakesley, population 798, is 4 miles W. by N. from Towcester, in the 
midst of a thickly-wooded district, The church is of late i 
character. The Free Grammar school, founded in 1669, has an 
endowment of about 80/. a year, and had 35 scholars in 1853, There 
are several parochial charities, Near the village is Blak House, 
which in the 14th century belonged to the Knights of John. 
Blisworth, population 951, about 4 miles S.W. from Northampton. 
The North-Western railway has a station about a mile from the 
village. The Grand Junction Canal here passes through a tunnel 
one mile and three quarters long. The parish church isa 
building, with nave, aisles, and an embattled tower, There is a 
for Baptists. Brauwnston, population 1253, is situated near the 
of the Grand Junction and Oxford canals, and about 3 miles N.W. 
from Daventry. ‘The church is alarge and handsome structure, in the 
decorated style, recently erected by subscription, at a cost of upwards of 
6000/, The Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists have places of worship, 
and there is a National school. On the canal banks are extensive 
warehouses and wharfs. Brigstock, population 1231, about 20 miles 
N.N.E. from Northampton, had formerly a market. Three annual 
fairs are still held, An ancient market-cross is in the centre of the 
village. Besides the parish church, there are chapels for Inde- 

ndents and Primitive Methodists, and two charity schools. Buckby, 
po pulation 2341, distant 9 miles N.W. from Northampton. 
The church has undergone frequent repairs and alterations ; the tower 
is early English. There are chapels for Independents and Baptists, 
a National school, and a branch of the Northampton savings bank. 
Bugbrook, population 860, about 6 miles W.S.W. from Northampton. 

e North-Western railway and the Grand Junction Canal pass to 
the west of the village, Besides the parish church, there are 
for Wesleyan Methodists, Calvinistic Baptists, and Quakers, .T’ 
is a National school. Soap-works, limekilns, and brick- and _tile- 
works are in the pidiboarhead. Burton Latimer, population 1007, 
pleasantly situated about 4 miles S.E, from Kettering, has a hand- 
some church, with an embattled tower, surmounted with a spire; 
chapels for Wesle Methodists and Baptists; a Free school; an 
Infant school ; and a Girls school. A large carpet-mill gives consider- 
able employment. Castor, population 1396, near the left bank of the 
river Nen, consists chiefly of houses scattered along the high road, 


‘about 5 miles W, from Peterborough. The church has a large central 


resting upon four circular arches. There are a 

ndents, a National school, and a school with a small endowment, 
aaeaie of pavements, baths, pottery, and other Roman remains 
have been found here. Castor is supposed to occupy the site of the 
Roman station Durnomagus. The ancient Ermine-street passed 
through the village. A convent existed here in the Saxon times, 
Milton Abbey, the magnificent seat of Earl Fitzwilliam, which stands 
in an extensive park to the north-east of Castor, was built in 
Henry VIIL’s reign. Orick, population 994, about 12 miles N.W, 
from Northampton, is situated near the Derby and Leicester 
Union Canal. The church, originally early English, but considerably 
altered, has a tower surmounted with an octagonal spire of 
beauty. There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Inde- 
pendents ; a National school; a Girls and Infant school, chiefly sup- 
ported by the rector; and some minor charities, Basket-making, 


tower, of early English style, surmounted with a pyramidal pines 
chapel for Inde- 
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brick-making, and rope-making are carried on, and there are some | of perpendicular character : the piers and arches, the transepts and part 


corn-mills, Desborough, population 1350, situated about 6 miles N.W. 
from i lkdeniecly a considerable manufacture of silk-plush 
for the covering of hats, but this branch of industry has somewhat 
declined. The parish church has a tower surmounted with a spire. 
There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Calvinists, and Baptists ; 
also National schools. Zarl's Barton, population 1277, about 6 miles 
E.N.E. from Northampton, has a very ancient church. The tower is 
of Anglo-Saxon architecture, and very rude; the summit of the tower, 
which is embattled, is of late date. The southern doorway is of 
i iched Norman workmanship. There are chapels for Wes- 
leyan Methodists and Baptists, and National schools. inedon, or 
Thingdon, population 1588, is about 6 miles S.E. from Kettering, in a 
retired situation, It possesses an elegant church, of the 14th century, 
with a beautiful tower and spire; in the parvise over the porch is a 
valuable library of theological works. There are in the village a 
chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, a Free Grammar school, and an 
Infant school. Malting, shoemaking, and the making of rush-mats 
give considerable employment. (Guilsborough, population 982, about 9 
miles N.N.W. from Northampton. The church is ancient; at the 
west end is a tower in the early English style, surmounted with a 
spire of decorated character. The Baptists have a chapel. The affairs 
of the Free Grammar school, founded in 1668 for 50 children, have 
been in Chancery for more than 20 years; the endowment is 80/. a 
year, but the school isshut up. There is also a Writing school, founded 
in 1609, of which the endowment is about 73/. a year; in it about 30 


children are topes reading, writing, and arithmetic without charge. 
At Hollowell, or Holywell, a hamlet in Guilsborough parish, is a neat 


chapel of erected in 1840, in the early English style, at the 
of “the vicar. On the summit of the Burroughs, or Borough 
Hil, between the sources of the Avon and the Nen, is the site of an 
extensive Roman encampment. Haddon, West, population 989, is 
about 10 miles N.W. from Northampton, on the road to Rugby. The 
church is an ancient edifice with a massive square tower. There are 
chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists, a National and a British 
school. Harpryastonsz. Irthlingborough, population 1577, is 2 miles 
N.W. from Higham Ferrers, The river Nen is here crossed by a stone 
bridge. Many of the inhabitants are employed in shoe- Brick- 
ing is carried on. The church was formerly collegiate. There 
are places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists, and an 
Endowed school. In the centre of the village is the shaft of an ancient 
cross. Kingsthorpe, population 1586, is 2 miles N. by W. from North- 
ampton. There is a town-hall in the village for the meeting of the 
trustees of the manor, which is a royal demesne, held in trust for the 
benefit of the townsmen. In the vicinity are stone-quarries, lime- 
works, and a brick-kiln. The church, partly Norman in style, is 
spacious. The —— have a chapel, and there are National and 
Infant schools. iddleton Cheney, pessiiios 1330, is 7 miles W.N.W. 
from Brackley. The church is a 
ire. 


top of which is a large cop 
Naseby, and there is a National school. On June 14th, 1645, the 
decisive battle of Naseby, in which Fairfax and Cromwell defeated 
Charles and his forces, was fought about a mile north from the village. 
The field of battle, then an open heath, is now inclosed and divided. 
A pyramidal monument has been placed near the spot. Paulerspury, 
population 1162, about 11 miles 8. by W. from Northampton, consists 
of two called Church End and Pury End, about a quarter 
of a mile apart, and extending in all about a mile in length. The 
church is placed between the two portions of the village. 

are chapels for Independents and Methodists, and a National 
school. The population is chiefly agricultural. Raunds, population 
1870, is a straggling village, 4 miles N. by E. from Higham Ferrers. 
The church has a remarkably fine and lofty tower and rag There 
are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists, and a National 
school. The manufacture of shoes is carried on. In the vicinity are 
some quarries of ragstone ; this stone, used for chimney-pieces, window- 
slabs, &c., has been called Raunds Marble. Rockingham, population 
261, about 10 miles 8.W. from Stamford by railway, had formerly a 
market; an ancient castle, of which the grand entrance gateway 
remains, was fortified for Charles I, and besieged by Cromwell. 
population 1460, a mile and a half from Higham Ferrers, has 

& large and handsome cruciform church, with a fine tower and spire 


; 


of the chancel, are of decorated English character. The Baptists and 

Wesleyan Methodists have chapels. The making of boots and shoes 

employs many of the inhabitants. Stamford Baron, population 1778, 
on the border of the county, forms part of the parliamentary 
borough of Sramvorp, in Lincolnshire, the two counties being here 
separated by the river Welland. Weedon-Beck, population 2833 (of 
whom 837 were in Weedon barracks), 4 miles S.E. from Daventry, so 

named from a religious house established here as a cell to the abbey 
of Bec in Normandy. It is situated on the Watling-street. Wulfhere,' 
king of Mercia, had a palace here. The church is an ancient building: 

the body of the church was rebuilt and enlarged in 1825 by the vicar. 
There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Roman 
Catholics; a Free and an Infant school. The Grand Junction Canal 
passes through the village, and near it the line of the North-Western 
railway is carried through a tunnel 400 yards long. The royal military 
depét at Weedon, which covers about 150 acres, contains extensive 
barracks; spacious storehouses for artillery, small-arms, and ammu- 
nition ; an hospital, and workshops for artisans : it is one of the finest 
establishments of the kind in Europe. Welford, population 1153, 
about 124 miles N.N.W. from Northampton, on the border of the 
county, is passed on the west by the Grand Union Canal, from which 
there is a short branch to the village. The church has portions of 
early English, decorated, and late perpendicular architecture. There 
are a chapel for Independents, a Free school, and a Girls school. The 
boot and shoe manufacture employs many of the inhabitants, Yardley 
Hastings, population 1210, about 7 miles E.S.E. from Northampton, 
near the border of the county, contains a considerable number of good 
houses. The church, which is ancient, has an embattled tower. 
There are chapels for Independents and Methodists, a National and 
two Infant schools. Lime-burning and brick-making are carried on, 
Nearly 2 miles 8,W. from the village is Yardley Chase, which abounds 
with fine timber, and is stocked with deer. In this chase are some 
very large trees, including the Yardley oak, mentioned by the poet 
Cowper. An avenue three miles long extends from Yardley Hastings 
to Castle Ashby, the seat of the Marquis of Northampton. Castle 
Ashby is an extensive pile in the form of a square, erected in 1624. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Pwrposes.—The county is 
almost entirely comprehended in the di of Peterborough and 
archdeaconry of Northampton. Northamptonshire is in the Midland 
cireuit, The assizes are held at Northampton, quarter-sessions at 
Northampton and Peterborough; and county courts at Brackley, 
Kettering, Northampton, Oundle, Peterborough, Thrapston, Tow- 
cester, and Wellingborough. The county jail and house of correction is 
at Northampton. Borough jails are at Northampton and Peterborough, 

Nine members were returned to Parliament from this county before 
the passing of the Reform Act, namely, two knights of the shire, two 
members each for the city of Peterborough and the boroughs of 
Northampton and Brackley, and one member for the borough of 
Higham Ferrers. The county now returns eight members, Brackley 
and Higham Ferrers being disfranchised, and the county formed into 
two divisions, each returning two members, 

History, Antiquities, &c.—In the Roman division of Britain, North- 
amptonshire was included in the province of Flavia Cwsariensis, 
Watling-street crossed it in a north-west direction through or near 
Towcester and Daventry; the Via Devana crossed it near Oundle and 
Rockingham ; the Ermine-street crossed the north-eastern extremity 
from Castor, on the Nen, to Stamford. Watling-street may be traced 
for many miles from the summit of Borough Hill near Daventry. On 
the London side of . Weedon it is incorporated with the modern high 
road, Several Roman stations are usually considered to have been in 
the county—Tripontium, Bennavenna, Isanayatia, and Lactodorum of 
Antoninus; and the Brinave and Durnomagus of Richard of Ciren« 
cester. Bennavenna was probably on Borough Hill, a short distance 
east of Daventry, on which is one of the largest ancient camps existing 
in the island. The foundations of the pretorium were discovered in 
1823; and walls, tessellated pavements, and utensils of various kinds 
were brought to light. Lactodorum is supposed to have stood on 
Berrymount Hill, an artificial mount on the north-east side of Tow- 
cester. The Brinave, or Brinavis, of Richard of Cirencester may be 
placed at Black Ground, near Chipping Warden, a village nine miles 
from Daventry on the road to Banbury, where Roman coins and a 
great quantity of pottery have been discovered. A rampart ran north 
and south near this station for some distance; it was probably designed 
for the defence of a frontier. Some small part of this bank is remain- 
ing near Warden, and is called Wallow Bank. Arbury Bank, not far 
off, is probably a part of it; and it is likely that this defence gave 
name to some neighbouring villages or hamlets, as Walton (Wall-town) 
near King’s Sutton, Aston-in-the-Walls, &c. That a Roman town or 
station existed at Castor is evident, not only from the name, but from 
the Roman remains, ruined walls, tessellated pavements, urns and other 
vessels of pottery, and coins in great number, found there, Similar 
remains have been found at Chesterton, or rather at Water Newton 
in Huntingdonshire, just across the river: either Castor or Chesterton 
was probably the Roman Durobrive mentioned in the Itinerary of 
Antoninus, or the Durnomagus of Richard of Cirencester; perhaps the 
two may be identical. According to Tacitus, Ostorius Scapula, pro- 
prwtor of Britain under Claudius, fortified the line of the Nen by a 
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chain of posts ; many Roman remains have been discovered along both 
banks of this river. 

The county was included in the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Mercia. 
In the invasion of that kingdom by the Danes, the monastery of 
Medeshamstede, now Peterborough, was destroyed; and, upon the 
extinction of the Mercian dynasty, the county was divided between 
the West Saxons and the Danes, the former having all to the south- 
west and the latter all to the north-east of Watling-street. Of the 
ioeenenn period there are memorials in Brixworth, Barnack, and 
Earl's Barton churches, Simon de St. Liz built the castles of North- 
ampton and Fotheringay. William the Conqueror is thought to have 

ilt Rockingham Castle. In the reign of William Rufus (1094) a 
great council or parliament was held at Rockingham to determine the 
dispute between the king and Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury,) 
respecting the right of investiture. Both Henry IIL and Edward I. 
frequently resided at Northampton, and in the reigns of Edward II, 
Edward IL, and Richard II., several parliaments were held here : at the 
last of these was voted the poll-tax, which led to Wat Tyler's rebellion. 
The battle of Northampton in the civil war of the Roses is noticed 
under Norruampron. In 1469.a Royalist force, under William Her- 
bert, earl of Pembroke, was defeated at Edgecot, on the border of the 
county towards Oxfordshire, by a body of insurgents headed by Robin 
of Redesdale. 

Of ancient ecclesiastical or castellated architecture the county 

esses several specimens. Brixworth church, 7 miles N. from 
orthampton, consists of a nave, south aisle, chancel, west tower, and 
staircase-turret, on the western side of the tower; but foundations of 
aisles and other parts prove that the original building was more 
extensive. Portions of Roman work are built up in the walls, and 
the whole has the appearance of having been constructed out of the 
materials of a more ancient structure, It is of rude character, appa- 
rently of the 11th century, but has been greatly altered at subsequent 
periods, Brigstock church, between Oundle and Rothwell, is another 
curious church, partly of Anglo-Saxon date, but the ancient work 
forms only a small proportion. The tower is of very rough masonry 
plastered, and has a roughly-built round staircase turret on the west 
side, like Brixworth. Earl Barton’s church has a remarkable tower of 
Anglo-Saxon date. Barnack church, near Stamford, has a tower partly 
Anglo-Saxon. Castor church, near Peterborough, is a large and fine 
eraciform church, with a Norman tower at the intersection, which 
displays almost every variety of Anglo-Norman moulding and orna- 
ment, The two upper stories present a very enriched appearance, 
having open arches and continued arcades round, Both the parapet 
of the tower and the spire are of later date. St. Peter’s church, 
Northampton, and Peterborough cathedral, have considerable portions 
of Norman architecture; and several of the parish churches have 
some Norman features. Of -later date, Barnwell St. Andrew’s, 
Aldwinkle All Saints, Canons Ashby, Easton, Finedon, Fotheringay 
(formerly collegiate), Lowick, Raunds, Rushden, St. Mary’s church at 
Stamford Baron, Stanwick, King’s Sutton, Titchmarsh, Warmington, 
Whiston, Wilby, and Woolaston are perhaps most worthy of notice 
for their beauty or for the curious features they present. Of 
St. James's Abbey, Duston, near Northampton, founded by William 
Peverel, natural son of William the Conqueror, for Augustinian 
canons, and of Pipewell Cistercian abbey, Great Oakley, near Rocking- 
ham, only the foundations and traces of the walls are remaining. A 
portion of the chapel of Catesby Benedictine ae Ta near Daventry ; 
a portion, supposed to be the refectory, of the Cluniac priory at 
Daventry; the conventual church of the priory of Augustinian 
canons at Canons Ashby, between Northampton and Banbury ; the 
kitchen and a few other vestiges of Sewardsley Cistercian priory, near 
Towcester, are the principal monastic remains. Queen’s Cross at 
Hardingstone has been already noticed. Geddington Cross, near 
Kettering, another of those erected by Edward L, is of triangular 
shape, elevated on eight steps, and divided into three compartments ; 
it is richly adorned with statues and carvings, 

The castellated ruins are few. These are, the earthworks of North- 
ampton, Higham Ferrers, Brackley, Fotheringay, and perhaps one or 
two others, and the gateway of Rockingham. Fotheringay Castle was 
founded soon after the Conquest; Richard III. was born in it; Mary 
Queen of Scots was imprisoned in it by her cousin Queen Elizabeth, 
and here she was tried and executed os arena 8th 1587, This castle 
was demolished by Mary's son, James L, soon after he ascended the 
throne of England, Barnwell Castle is a fine and interesting rain: 
it consists of four mazsy round towers, with their connecting walls 
inclosing a quadrangular court ; the western wall is dilapidated. The 
grand gateway, which still remains, is flanked by two round towers, 

There are a few ancient mansions. Drayton House, near Thrapston, 
is of the of Henry VL: it retains many of the features of an 
ancient @ Fawsley House, 3 miles 8. from Daventry, the ancient 
seat of the Knightly family, is an incongruous pile of various dates. 
Northborough manor-house, between Peterborough and Market 
Deeping, now a farm-house, is of decorated English character, and 
some of ite portions and details are vory beautiful. Burghley House, 
on the border of the county near Stamford, was built for the most 
part by the great Lord Burghley, though many additions and alter- 
ations have been made by subsequent possessors, It is a vast pile, 
displaying magnificence rather than taste, Kirby ial), near Rocking- 


ham, was built by Sir Christopher Hatton, lord-keeper: it has been 
materially altered since, Sealed 
The battle of Naseby, which decided the civil war, was fought 
in this county in 1645. After the Scotch delivered the king to 
the so allen MW, fron Necthed he was brought to Holdenby House, 
about 6 miles N,W. from Northampton, whence he was carried off by 
Cornet Joyce. Holdenby House, which had been built by Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton, was demolished by order of the Parliament, : 
Statistics: Religious Worship and Education.—According to the 
Returns of the Census of 1851, there were then in the county 592 
places of worship, of which 292 belonged to the Established Church, 
118 to four sections of Methodists, 87 to Baptists, 56 to p 
6 to Quakers, 6 to Roman Catholics, 4 to the Countess of Hi zdon's 
Connexion, 4 to Mormons, and 3 to Moravians. The number of 4 
schools was 426, of which 257 were conducted by Episco — 68 by 
Methodists, 52 by Baptists, and 89 by Independents, e number 
Sunday scholars was 38,614. Of day-schools there were 687, of which 
276 were public schools, with 18,969 scholars, and 411 were private 
schools, with 7555 scholars. Of evening schools for adults there 
were 15, with 305 pupils, There were 8 literary and scientific insti- 
tutions, with 1451 members, and 14,324 volumes in the libraries 
belonging to them. ~# 
Savings Banks.—In 1858 the county possessed four savings banks— 
at Kettering, Northampton, Oundle, and Peterborough. The total 
amount due to depositors on November 20th 1853 was 288,835/. 8a. — 
NORTHERN SOVEREIGNTY. This name has been given, 
perhaps not definitely, to an extensive tract of country which was 
annexed in 1848 to the British possessions in South Africa, It 
includes the whole of the territory west of the Drachenberg Moun- 
tains, between the two great branches of the Orange River, the Ky 
Gareep and the Nu Gareep, comprising a triangular area of abo 
50,000 square miles. e-) 
The Drachenberg Mountains, called also the Quathlamba Mountains, 
run parallel with the eastern coast of South Africa, at a distance 
varying from 60 to 90 miles from the shore. They rise to a ae 
from 6000 to 8000 feet, with towering peaks and rocky ridges, 
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distance farther inland; and offsets, e Wittebergen and 
Sneuwbergen, extend westward from the Drachenberg range, and 
close in the Northern Sovereignty on the south. : 
The eet pee west of the mountain ranges is from 5000 
to 6000 feet above the level of the sea, and consists of a series of wide 
plateaus, which, sloping gradually downwards towards the lower course 
of the Vaal River, terminate in plains of vast extent, sometimes con- 
taining numerous isolated and rocky hills, but generally quite flat and 
without trees. These vast wastes are for the most part without 
single human inhabitant, but afford abundant means of subsistence to 
countless herds of antelopes, quaggas, and other wild animals. 
the rivers fall ultimately either into the Ky Gareep or the Nu Gareep. 
The Ky Gareep, or Vaal River, rises between 26° and 27° 8, lat., 
29° and 30° E, long., about 200 miles W. from Delagoa Bay, in an 
interior range of mountains bounding the great plains on the north, 
and flows west, south, and south-west till it meets the Nu Gareep. 
The Nu Gareep, or Cradock River, rises in the Drachenberg Mountains, 
about 29° 8. lat., 30° E, long. It flows south-west, and after- 
wards north-west, till it joins the Ky Gareep. Its principal affluent 
from the north is the Caledon; from the south it receives the 
Stormberg River, the Oorlogs, the Zeekoe River, and others of less 
ber rave é tnee 


Ess 


receives its rain in thunder-storms, chiefly during the summer months, 
of which December and January are the hottest ; and there being no 
rain during the rest of the year, the climate and soil are then charac- 
terised by great dryness, though copious dews fall at night. The 
smaller rivers are dried up, and the ponds and lagoons are converted 
into swamps. veal 
The White-Faced Antelope (Antilope albifrons), the Spring-Bok 
(A. euchore), the Gnu (A. Gnu), and the Quagga (Zqwus Quagga) seem 
to be in the greatest abundance. They are often seen in countless 
herds covering an immense extent of the plains, mixed with other- 
species of the antelope, which are less numerous, and with buffaloes. 
Hynas are abundant. Lions are very common. ‘The hippo us 
is very common in the larger rivers. Ostriches appear on rs 
plains in considerable numbers. Timber grows on the slopes of the 
mountains, but not in the plains. There are salt-lagoons and salt- 
marshes, and some of the plains are covered with an inorustation'of 
salt. ‘ i 
The white population is estimated to be about 6000, who are chiefly 
the residue of the Dutch farmers who, in 1836 and following yes 
emigrated from the Cape Colony, and are settled in villages 
small groups near the rivers, The native population are su 1 to 
amount to about 150,000, who mostly inhabit the Malati a 
The Brshmen live among the isolated hills of the interior, The 
Griquas, who are a mixed breed, arising from the intercourse of 
Europeans with the natives, are in considerable numbers. They are 
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mostly settled along the banks of the Nu Gareep and of the Orange 
rivers, 


The has been distributed into four districts—Bloem Fontein, 
Caledon River, Winburg, and Vaal River. The principal town is 
Bloem Fontein, situated in 29° 8’ 8, lat., 26° E. long., on the high road 
from the Cape Colony to Natal. It is about 380 miles N. from 
Graham's Town. It contains about 1000 inhabitants, has an Episcopal 
church, a Wesleyan Methodist chapel, and barracks. Smithfield, 
Winburg, and one or two other villages, are inconsiderable places, 
There are three or four mission-stations belonging to the British, 
The? sowlakinier eet i ell adapted for sh t d 

' country appears to wi r sheep pasturage an 
the production of wool. The climate seems to have a favourable 
influence on the fineness of the fleece. Small quantities of gold have 
been recently found in the neighbourhood of Smithfield. 

When the Dutch inhabitants of the Cape Colony emigrated from 
it in 1836 and following years, they settled themselves at first in 
various parts of the territory which is now named the Northern 
Sovereignty. In 1838 a party of them went to Natal, where they 
were treacherously murdered by the warriors of the chief Dingaan. 

ATAL.] When the Dutch, who had conquered the natives and 

a republic, were obliged in their turn to submit to the English 
in 1842, the greater part of them fled into the Northern Sovereignty, 
where they founded the village called Winburg, and proclaimed a new 
Dutch republic. Little notice was taken of their proceedings till they 

to expel from their farms the Dutch farmers who continued to 
wledge the British - supremacy, and in pong me -7 cage fra 
Pretorius, prepared a large expedition to attack A ok, a Griqua 
chief in alliance with the British. The chief applied to the colonial 
and two regiments were immediately sent to his assistance, 
who repulsed the revolutionary Dutch boers, On the Ist of February 
1848, Harry Smith, with the assent of the well-affected boers, 
erected the whole of the territory inclosed by the Ky Gareep and the 
Nu Gareep into a British colony. This led to another contest, in 
which Sir Harry Smith defeated Pretorius and his adherents on the 
29th of August, 1848. Pretorius fled beyond the Vaal River, and the 
jority of the boers laid down their arms and submitted to the 
vernment. 

NORTHFLEET. [Kenr.] 

NORTHLEACH, Gloucestershire, a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Northleach, is situated in a bottom 
among the Cotawold Hills, near the source of the Lech, in 51° 50’ 
N. lat., 1° 50’ W. long., distant 20 miles E. by 8. from Gloucester, and 
82 miles W.N.W. from London. The population of the parish in 1851 
was 1352. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Bristol and 
diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. Northleach Poor-Law Union con- 
tains 30 parishes and townships, with an area of 67,647 acres, and a 

in 1951 of 10,984. The church is a large handsome build- 
with an elegant south porch, and a lofty tower at the west end. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, a maritime county in the north of England, 
is bounded N, by the Tweed, which separates it for a few miles from 
the Scotch county of Berwick; E. by the North Sea; 8S. by Durham, 
from which it is divided in one part by the Derwent, and in another 
by the ig ny: and W. by Cumberland and the Scotch county of Rox- 
(incladting the Act 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 61, Norhamshire, Islandshire 
( Holy Island and the Farne Islands), aud Bedlingtonshire 


wide; and the greater part of the northern division hardly 
exceeds 24 miles in breath. The area is 1952 equare miles, or 1,249,299 
acres. The population in 1841 was 266,020; in 1851 it was 303,568. 
Pas gre and Geology —Northumberland has a rugged surface and a 

aspect. The highest hills are the Cheviot, which in their 
northern part, near the Common Burn River, a little south-west of 
Wooler, reach the height of 2668 feet. At King’s Seat, near the head 
of the Breamish, the true Cheviots are met by the Hedgehope and 
Standrop range (2347 feet), and by a lower range that runs north- 
west along the er to the Beaumont River. From King’s Seat 
the ridge of the Cheviot Hills runs generally south-west round the 
sources of the Coquet, the Reed, andthe North Tyne. These hills have 
in several instances a conical form, and some are nearly perfect cones ; 
they are covered with a fine green turf, and afford excellent pasture 


for vast numbers tapeiiie an to the district. Along the Cumber- 


land border, and y towards the south-west, the hills are 
meg, “eee ary, and barren, but are valuable for their lead- 
mines. From these highlands numerous offshoots run, generally east- 
ward, separated by fertile dales, and stretching out in the centre of 
the county into dreary wastes, on which arise a few rocky hills of no 
great elevation. The hills south of the Coquet form part of the 
extensive moorlands which @ third part of the county, and 
have an average elevation of from 500 to 1000 feet above the level of 


the sea. South of the Tyne is a group of hills separating the valleys 
of the Tyne and the Wear. The valley of the Reed is wet, and in 
some parts so boggy as to be impassable. Woods are chiefly confined 
to the banks of the rivers, 

The coastis low. It runs generally south by east from Warren 
Bay, opposite the Farne Islands, to the mouth of the Tyne, and is 
marked by numerous headlands and bays. Coquet Island, lying off 
Hawksley Point, is nearly a mile long from north to south, and about 
half a mile broad. It containssome rich pasture, and abounds with 
rabbits. A lighthouse has been lately erected by the Trinity board, 
at a cost of 14,0007, upon the island. Islandshire has no cliffs, neither 
has Bedlingtonshire. From Islandshire sand-banks (Fenham flats) 
run out and connect Holy Island with the main land, so as to render 
the island accessible at low-water to vehicles of all kinds; though the 
sands are dangerous to persons not acquainted with them. Holy 
Island is of an irregular form, nearly 4 miles long from east by south 
to west by north, and nearly 2 miles broad from north to south. 
The parish had in 1851 a population of 908 persons. This island 
was called by the Britons Inis Medicante, and was afterwards known 
by the name of Lindisfarne, It was the seat of a bishoprick, and 
had a monastery under the government of the bishops, which was 
subsequently reduced to bea cell of the Benedictine monastery of 
Durham. The church of the monastery is now in ruins. The soil of 
the island is rich, On the west side is a small village or town, formerly 
much more extensive : the inhabitants are chiefly engaged in fishing. 
There is a small harbour, An old castle, which during the last war 
was occupied by a garrison sent from Berwick, stands upon a lofty 
rock of whinstone in the south-east corner of the isle, On the north- 
east side of the island is a projecting tongue of land a mile long, and 
in some parts only 60 yards broad, occupied by rabbits; on one side 
of this tongue the tide may be seen ebbing while it is flowing on the 
other. The Farne Islands lie to the south-east of Holy Island. The 
group consists of several small islets or rocks, some of which are 
visible only at low water. They produce kelp, and some of them a 
little grass, There are two lighthouses on two islets of the group. 
The population in 1851 was 20. 

The south-eastern part of the county is included in the great coal- 
field of the counties of Northumberland and Durham. This coal-field 
is skirted on the north-west by a belt of’ land occupied by millstone- 
grit beyond which is a still narrower belt of land occupied by the 
carboniferous or mountain limestone, Nearly all the rest of the 
county is occupied by a series of formations comprising sandstones of 
various kinds. Trap rocks occur in connection with both coal forma- 
tions. A small district along the Tweed is occupied by the new red- 
sandstone. The chief mineral products are coal and lead: most of 
the coal raised is sent coastwise to London and to various southern 
ports. The principal pits in the great coal-field are in the neighbour- 
hood of the Tyne. 

The most important lead-mines are in the south-west of the county, 
near Allendale, Some gypsum is obtained in the red-sandstone 
district, near the Tweed. Zinc-ore abounds in most of the veins pro- 
ducing lead. There is abundance of ironstone in the strata which 
occur in the coal-measures. Limestoue and building-stone are quarried 
in different parts of the county. 

Hydrography and Communications.—The rivers of Northumber- 
land rise for the most part in the eastern slope of the hills on the 
western boundary, and flow, with the exception of the Till and its 
feeders, eastward across the county to the North Sea. The Tweed 
belongs chiefly to Scotland, but bounds the north-western angle of 
this county. The ili rises in the eastern slope of the border range, 
near the Hartside Hills, and, under the name of the Breamish, flows 
first east, then north; on reaching the neighbourhood of Belford it 
turns north-west, and, assuming the name of Till, flows into Norham- 
shire, where it joins the Tweed on the right bank a little below 
Coldstream, after a course of about 40 miles. The Breamish, the 
Beaumont (which rises on the west side of the hills), and the 
Till, inclose the true Cheviot district. The Aln rises near Alnbam, 
and flowing east 20 miles past Whittingham and Alnwick, falls 
into the sea at Alnmouth. The Coquet rises in the Cheviot Hills, 
and flowing first south-east, and then east past Rothbury, falls 
into the North Sea just below Warkworth, after a course of about 
37, miles. The Aln and the Coquet are both navigable for a short 
distance, the former up to Alnwick. There is a salmon fishery 
at the mouth of these rivers, and the Aln abounds in trout. At 
the mouth of the Coquet, near the village of Amble, are a harbour 
and docks; the harbour is connected by a branch railway with the 
Newcastle and Berwick railway. The Wonsbeck rises in a range of 
hills which runs through the centre of the county, forming the eastern 
side of the basin of the Reed, and flows east past Morpeth (where it 
becomes navigable) into the North Sea. Its whole length is 24 miles, 
the length of the navigation 6 miles, The Blyth rises a little south 
of the source of the Wansbeck; it has a course of above 20 miles 
nearly parallel to that river, and falls into the sea at the town of Blyth, 
of which it forms the harbour. The North Tyne rises from several 
springs on the border, After flowing southwards, under the name 
of the Kielder Burn, for 10 miles, it flows east 14 miles to its june- 
tion with the Reed below Bellingham; from this point the stream 
flows south-east 14 miles to the junction of the South Tyne, just 
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above Hexham. The South Zyne rises amid the hills south of Alston 
Moor in Cumberland, and after flowing 17 miles northward to Halt- 
whistle, turns east, and flows 16 miles to its junction with the North 
©, receiving on its right bank above Haydon Bridge the Allen 
River. The Derwent, another feeder of the Tyne, is noticed under 
Dunnam. The Tyne, thus formed by the junction of the North Tyne 
and the South Tyne, flows east 30 miles, past Newcastle, into 
the sea between North and South Shields, Its whole length from the 
head of the North is about 70 miles. It is navigable for sea- 
borne vessels up to Newcastle, and for river craft a few miles higher. 
The spring-tides rise about 18 feet at the mouth of the river and about 
114 feet at Newcastle. From Newcastle to the sea the Tyne may be 
said to be one continued harbour, the river and the numerous docks 
adjacent to it being occupied with shipping, — colliers, and each } 
bank being lined with wharfs, quays, staiths, and factories. The Reed 
rises on the northern slope of the Kielder Moors, and flows along the 
base of the Girdle Fell in a south-eastern direction past Otterburn, 
below which it runs nearly due south to its junction with the North 
Tts length is about 24 miles. 

The Vale of the Coquet is noted for the excellence of its agricul- 
ture; the Vale of the Tyne exhibits great variety of scenery; above 
Neweastle it is rich and beautiful. There are medicinal springs at 
Eglingham, Snowhope, and Thurston, but none of them is much 
frequented. 

The county is traversed by two important lines of railway con- 
necting Newcastle with Berwick and Carlisle. The Newcastle and 
Carlisle railway runs westward up the valley of the Tyne, and passes 
Hexham and Haltwhistle. Its whole length in this county is 41 
miles. The Newcastle and Berwick railway, forming part of the 
Great Northern railway from London to Edinburgh, runs northward 
at a little distance from the coast past Morpeth and Belford, sending 
out short branches to Alnwick and Warkworth. A railway, 7 miles 
in length, joins Newcastle to North Shields, whence there are short 
lines to Tynemouth and Blyth. On thesouth, Newcastle is connected 
by railway with Gateshead, South Shields, Durham, Hartlepool, and 
the numerous lines in connection with the Great Northern railway, 
The Berwick and Kelso railway, which runs up the right bank of the 
Tweed, is partly in the north-western angle of this county. The 
railways which converge on Newcastle meet ata central station within 
that town. 

The Edinburgh coach-road enters the county at Newcastle, and runs 
northward through Morpeth, Alnwick, and Belford, to Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, Another road to Edinburgh branches off from this beyond 
Morpeth, and runs by Wooler to Coldstream. A third road to Edin- 
burgh runs from Newcastle by the valley of the Reed to Jedburgh. 
The coach road from Neweastle to Carlisle rans by Hexham and 
Haltwhistle. 

Climate, Soil, and Agriculture-—The climate is considerably colder 
and the harvest later than in the southern and midland counties. In 
that part of the county which skirts the sea-shore, although it is ex- 
posed to cold easterly winds, the air is much milder and more genial 
than in the western and mountainous part, which, although too high 
and bleak for cultivation beyond a certain elevation, produces sufficient 
herbage to maintain large flocks of hardy sheep, known by the 
appellation of the Cheviot breed. 

Along the coast, and for some miles inland, the soil consists of a 
strong fertile clayey loam, well adapted to the growth of wheat, beans, 
and clover, and there are some excellent natural meadows and pastures. 
Along the banks of the Tyne and the Coquet, and along the Aln from 
Alnwick to the sea, the soil is chiefly a light gravel, sandjor dry 
loam, which is likewise the case to a great degree in the vales of the 
Breamish, Till, and Beaumont. In the middle and south-eastern parts 
of the county the soil is a moist loam on a cold impervious clay 
bottom. On the hills there is a mixture of peat-bogs, stony and 
gravelly heaths, and some good dry green pasture. 

Northumberland has been one of the foremost of the English 
counties in adopting improved methods of agriculture. Wheat and 
barley are generally raised, and it is common for clover and grass-seeds 
to be sown amongst the grain. Turnips are extensively raised. On 
light gravelly soils, where the clover and grasses soon fall off, the 
turnips are fed off with sheep. There are some very heavy and 
wet soils in the county, which are fallowed once in six or seven years, 
In other respects they are cultivated in a similar manner with the 

loams. The practice of thorough draining is spreading rapidly. 

Potatoes are — in ae quantities. The instruments of tillage 

are mostly of improved make, Threshing-machines, moved by water, 
wind, or horses, and seed-drills, are general on the larger farms. 

The cattle in Northumberland are generally of good breeds, mostly 
short-horned. Those bought to fatten are chiefly Scotch. The cows 
kept for the dairy are almost invariably of the short-horned Durham 
breed ; and many remarkably fine heifers are reared in the county. 
Great attention is paid to the breeding of bulls. Excellent farm- 
horses are bred. The sheep are chiefly of the native Cheviot breed, a 
useful hardy sheep with asmail fleece. On highly-improved farms 
the Leicester and Southdown breeds, and almost every other, may 
be found. The principa)] favmsin Northumberland are let on lease 
for 21 years. 


There are no very extensive old woods in the county, but many 


thriving plantations ; there is a constant demand for small timber for 
the use of the coal-mines, which makes it profitable to cut 
saplings, and the trees are not often permitted to acquire the ; 
large timber. The larch isa table and favourite tree in all young 
plantations, and thrives well in most situations, from the sides of the 
rivers to near the tops of the highest hills. 

The principal manufactures of Northumberland are those that 
depend chiefly on the collieries—namely, glass, pottery, andiron. Large 
quantities of dried and pickled salmon are 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—Northumberland is in the diocese of Durham, 
and constitutes the archdeaconry of Northumberland. It is in the 
northern circuit. The assizes are held at Newcastle; q 
at Newcastle, Morpeth, Hexham, and Alnwick alternately. County- 
courts are held in Alnwick, Belford, Bellingham, Haltw' ie, Hexham, 
Morpeth, Newcastle, North Shields, Rothbury, and Wooler. The 
county jail and house of correction is at Mo ; there are houses 
of correction also at Tynemouth, Hexham, and Alnwick. Northum- 
berland is divided into six wards—Bambo north-east; Castle, 
south-east; Coquetdale, central; Glendale, north- ; ; 
central; and Tindale, south-west. Besides these there is the 
of the town of Newcastle. Before the Reform Act North r 
returned six members to Parliament, two for the county, and two for 
each of the boroughs of Newcastle and Morpeth. the Reform Act 
the county was formed into two divisions, each two members ; 
Morpeth was reduced to one member, but the new borough of 
mouth was created, returning one member, so that the number of 
borough members remained as before. 

Northumberland contains the parliamentary borough and assize 
town of Newcast.#, the parliamentary boroughs of Morpers, Tyyr- 
mours, and Nortu Suieips, and the market-towns of 
ALywick, BeLrorD, BeLtincHaM, HaLtwaHistLy, HexHaM, RoTHBuRyY, 
and Wooler. ‘To these may be added, as places of some im 
though without markets, Alnmouth, Bamsoroves, Bryru, Hartley, 
Seaton, and Warkworth. ; 

Wooler is an ancient market-town, in the east division of Glendale 


ward, 45 miles N.N.W. from Newcastle; population of the parish 
1911 in 1851. The streets are lighted with gas and paved, and the 
houses are supplied with water. The parish church is a neat bui 


erected in 1765, and enl; in 1835. The Baptists, E: 
terians, United Presbyterians, and Roman Catholics have places of 
worship. A National school, a subscription orp late a dispensary 
are in the town. The market is on Thursday; are two yearly 
fairs. There are several entrenchments near Wooler, the most remark- 
able of which is a circular entrenchment on a hill called Humbleton 
Hugh, about a mile from the town. In the plain beneath this hill is 
a stone pillar, commemorative of the victory here in 1402 by 
Percy, earl of Northumberland, over a Scotch army of 10,000 men 
under Earl Douglas. Another remarkable monument of British times 
exists near Wooler, on the flat top of a mountain called the Yevering 
Bell, which is 2000 feet above the plain at its base. It consists of a 
stone wall 8 feet thick, with an ’entrance on the south side, and in- 
ee ee on ,the sides of the hill are remains of circular 
buildings ; there are also traces of a.grove of oaks. Alnmouth, 5 miles 
E. from Alnwick, at the mouth of the Aln; population of the town- 
ship 488 in 1851. It may be considered as the port of Alnwick : 
is a considerable export of corn and wool here; the fisheries too are 
valuable, and ot is carried on. The hill at the mouth of 
the Aln, on which the parish church of Alnmouth stood, has forsome 
time been completely insulated by the floods and tides; a portion of 
the ancient structure still remains on the hill. Alnmouth is much 
resorted*to for sea-bathing. Hartley, in Castle ward, 10 miles N.E, 
from Newcastle, population of the township 1627 in 1851, consists of 
one long street of mean houses, extending to the shore, where there is 
a small fishing harbour. Half a mile north from Hartley is Seaton 
Sluice, or Seaton Delaval, a harbour formed by Sir Ralph Delayal in 
the time of Charles IL, at the mouth of the Seaton Burn. In 
to prevent the harbour being filled up with mud and sand, he formed 
a sluice, with flood-gates, to scour the haven. ‘This haven was im- 
Lora Delaval, who made a new entrance from the 


E 


N.N, 


strongholds of the Percys, The keep is an octagon, 
a tower. The building is very large, and comprehends many 
ments, The great baronial hall is nearly 40 feet long by 24 feet wide, 
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a mile above the bridge, is an ancient hermitage, with a small neat 
and two other apartments hewn out of the rock; the chapel 
contains an altar, and a monumental slab with a recumbent female 
This retreat is celebrated in Dr. Percy’s poem of the ‘ Hermit 
arkworth.’ : ; ; 
Of villages the following may be mentioned ; the populations given 
are those of 1851 :— 
mble, 2 miles S8.S.E. from Warkworth, situated on an eminence on 
bank and near the mouth of the Coquet, population of the 
ip 1040, is a neat well-built village, which has considerably 
inereased of late years. The streets and shops are lighted with gas, 
and valuable coal-mines are worked in the neighbourhood. A branch 
i the Neweastle and Berwick railway through the 


from Newcastle, population of the township 1272, is situated in an 

i fertile district, which abounds also with excellent seams 
of coal. At ashort distance south of the village is Benwell House, 
surrounded extensive plantations. Blanchland, situated on the 
Derwent, is ous for ita lead-mines. Of its Premonstratensian 


the market-place is an ancient tower, which formed part of the old 
town-jail. Corbridge was formerly a market-town, and had four parish 
es, three of which have disappeared. There are traces of 
extensive buildings between this placo and the neighbouring: Roman 
station of Corstopitum. Two altars with Greek inscriptions have been 
dug up in the churchyard ; one of them was dedicated to the Tyrian 
Banalen The Independents and Wesleyan Methodists have chapels 
in Corbridge. Earthenware and fire-bricks are largely manufactured. 
lead, and limestone are raised in the parish. Cowpen, a village 

and township, about one mile W. from Bl is situated amidst 
extensive -mines : tion of the township 4045. The Roman 
Catholics and Primitive Methodists have chapels. Several collieries 
have been recently Chirton, a populous straggling village, 
one mile W. from North Shields, has a population of 8960, who 
mainly derive their support from the collieries. Cullercoats, popu- 
lation 695, about 2 miles N. from Tynemouth, is built close to the 
cliffs that here overhang the North Sea; it has a mineral spring, and 
is frequented in the season by sea-bathers, Zarsdon, population of 
the township 551, is 4 miles N. from North Shields, situated on an 
eminence in a fertile country, abounding also with coal and stone. 
The parish church of St. Alban, a venerable structure, occupies the 
highest ground in the village, and commands extensive views of the 
coast of the interior. Zisdon, 8 miles N.E. from Bellingham, on 
a small feeder of the Reed, population of the township 313, is sup- 
omg to have been a Roman town. Elsdon Castle, erected by David, 


parish 
eminence rising from the river, over which is a bridge. Ford Castle, 


ILL, by Sir William Heron, was in i] 
Inte! Lord Deis pote 


bank of the populatio 

6 ahi from the staiths along the river here, 
pcg iy 
an extensive agp Wi an and New Connexion 
have chapels in en, The village got ita distinctive 


name from the numerous salt-pans that formerly existed here. 
Jesmond, a township, with a population of 2089, situated in a vale 
about a mile and a half N.E. from Newcastle, is noteworthy for its 
extensive iron-works. Here was formerly an hospital dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, the chapel of which was much resorted torby pilgrims. 
Long Benton, population of the township 2238. The village is 8 miles 
N.E. from Neweastle, and occupies a pleasant and healthy situation. 
The parish church is about a quarter of a mile from the village. Part 
of the parish skirts the left bank of the Tyne, which is lined with 
factories of different kinds, and with coal-wharfs. Zowick, a pretty 
village 8 miles N. from Wooler, population of the parish 1941, 
contains a parish church and a Presbyterian chapel. Barmoor Castle 
and grounds are close to the village. Coal and limestone are obtained 
in the neighbourhood. Newbiggin, a small bathing village about 
4 miles N, from Blyth, population of the chapelry 717, contains some 
good houses. The chapel, an ancient structure, with a low spire, 
occupies a site near the shore. Some of the inhabitants are engaged 
in ing. North Sunderland, a village 3 miles §.S.E. from Bam- 
borough, population of the township 1208, has a small harbour, from 
which corn, fish, and lime are exported; many herrings are cured at 
this place. The church, a neat structure, was opened in 1833. The 
English and United Presbyterians have chapels. Walker, is situated 
on the left bank of the Tyne, 3 miles E. from Newcastle: population 
of the chapelry 3201. At the village is a station of the Newcastle 
and Tynemouth railway, and along the banks of the Tyne are iron- 
works, coal-staiths, iron shipbuilding-works, alkali- and copperas-works, 
&e. Wallsend, a flourishing village 34 miles E. from Newcastle, on 
the road to North Shields, derives its name from its position at the 
extremity of the wall of Severus: population of the township 2161. 
The district is celebrated for its coal-mines; there are also large ship- 
building yards, extensive lime-works, copper-foundries, and potteries. 
The parish church is a neat building. The Wesleyan Methodists and 
United Presbyterians have chapels. Wark, an agricultural village 
9 miles N.W. from Hexham, is situated on the road to Bellingham, 
and near the right bank of the North Tyne: population of the town- 
ship 483. Besides the parish church, there are chapels for Presby- 
terians and Methodists. Wylam, is situated on the Tyne, 9 miles W. 
from Newcastle: population of the township 1091. The principal 
industrial establishments are an extensive’ colliery and pig-iron wor! 
Near the colliery is Florist Hall, with extensive gardens. The land 
in the vicinity of Wylam is very fertile. 

History, Antiquities, de.—In the earliest period of the history ‘of 
the island, the eastern side of the county and the adjacent parts of 
Scotland were inhabited by the Otadeni, and the western side by the 
Gadeni, who also occupied Cumberland and a part of Scotland. There 
are several remains of the primitive inhabitants of the country, con- 
sisting chiefly of rude hill-forts, cairns, stone circles, and similar 
monuments. The Romans do not appear to have attacked this part 
of the country until the time of Agricola, who, in the second year 
of bis command (Tacit., ‘ Agric. Vita,’ c. xx.), formed a line of forts 
extending from the mouth of the Tyne to the Solway Frith, nearly 
in a line with the great wall subsequently erected by Severus. 
Agricola pushed his conquest northward, and secured the newly- 
acquired territory by a second line of forts extending from the Forth 
to the Clyde. The northern conquests of the Romans were by no 
means permanent. Agricola was recalled, and the Roman power 
languished. The Caledonians continued hostilities, and several tribes, 
who had submitted, revolted; and the emperor Hadrian found it 
expedient to abandon all the country between the two lines of forts 
built by Agricola, and to defend the southern part of the island by a 
rampart of earth, 

In the reign of Antoninus Pius, the district between the two lines 
of forts formed by Agricola was reconquered by Lollius Urbicus, 
lieutenant of the emperor, who raised a rampart of turf across the 
island in the direction of the northern line: In the, following reigns 
Northumberland and the rest of the country between the two walls 
appear to have regained their independence. Severus engaged in 
active warfare against the natives (a.p. 207-10): he lost 50,000 men, 
but ultimately obliged them to submit. He built a strong wali 
across the island nearly in the line of Hadrian’s rampart. Hostilities 
were soon renewed by the natives, and Severus died at York, in the 
midst of his preparations to extirpate them. The subsequent history 
of the county during the Roman period is obscure. 

The most remarkable monument of the Roman dominion is the 
great line of defence formed and augmented by the successive labours 
of Agricola, Hadrian, and Severus; and sometimes called ‘the Picts’ 
Wall,’ sometimes the ‘Roman Wall.’ Some account of these great 
works has been givén under Brrrannia. The principal Roman 
stations in the line of the wall along Northumberland were Segedunum, 
Wallsend; Pons Allii, Newcastle ; Condercum, Benwell Hill; Vindo- 
bola, Rudchester; Hunnum, Halton Chesters; Cilurnum, Walwick 
Chesters, on the right bank of the North Tyne; Procolitia near 
Carraw; Borcovicus, near House Steads, 6 miles N.E. from Halt- 
whistle; Vindolana, Little Chesters; ésica, Great Chesters; and 
Magna near the Cumberland border, between the Tippald and tho 
Irthing. Borcovicus is the most perfect station on the line; it is on 
high ground, with a precipitous descent towards the north: it 
covered an area of 16 acres, and had a large suburb on ” south, A 
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great number of Roman remains have been found here. Besides these 
stations on the line of the wall there were several other places of 
note in the Roman times in this county, Of these we enumerate the 
following :—Bremenium, or Bramenium, at Rochester in Redesdale ; 
Corstopitumy or Corstoplium, at Corchester, near Corbridge; Ad 
Fines, at Chew Green, near the head of the Coquet, There are 
Roman camps in different parts of the county. Indeed, in the number 
of Roman remains existing or found in it, Northumberland su 

any other English county. A great Roman road, the northern Watling- 
street, entered this county from Durham, and passing near Corbridge 
divided into two branches, one of which ran by Habitancum (near 
Bellingham), Bremenium, and Ad Fines into Scotland, the other ran 


to the west of Morpeth and Alnwick into Scotland by Berwick. , 


Another Roman , called the Maiden Way, entered the county 
from Alston in Cumberland, and ran to the station Magna on the 
great wall 

Upon the departure of the Romans in the 5th century, Northumber- 
land became the prey of the Picts and other barbarians, who broke 
through the wall and ravaged the island. When the Saxons were 
invited to oppose these invaders, a body of them were posted with 
their ships at the east end of the Roman wall (about a.p, 454); but it 
was not till 547 that a serious attempt was made at the permanent 
conquest of this part of the country. The invaders were Angles; and 
their leader, Ida, though he experienced a stout resistance from the 
natives, laid the foundations of an Auglo-Saxon kingdom of Bryneich, 
or Bernica, which extended from the Tyne to the Forth. He built a 
castle on the coast, to which he gave the name of Bebban Burgh, 
since better known as Bamborough. Ida died in 560. Ope of the 
succeeding chieftains, named Ella, separating himself from the other 
Angles of Bryneich, founded the kingdom of Deifyr or Deira, sepa- 
rated from Bryneich by a vast forest that oceupied what is now the 

¥ of Durham. The two kingdoms of Bryneich and Deifyr, when 
united, constituted the kingdom of Northumbria, which extended along 
the eastern. shore of the island from the Humber to the Forth, and 
was bounded on the west by the British kingdoms of Strathclyde, or 
Vale of Clyde, and Cumbria, which extended south to Lancashire. 

In 844 and again in 867 the Danes attacked Northuniberland. 
They made an entire conquest of the country, and settled in it. 
Halfdane became sovereign, and divided the kingdom among his 
followers. In the treaty which Alfred made with the Danes, 
Northumbria was included in the Danelagh, or Danish territory. 
Against the successors of Alfred the Northumbrian Danes carried on 
a succession of petty wars and anarchical struggles till the dissolution 
of the kingdom of Northumberland in 950, Northumbria was then 
divided into earldoms or counties; of these Bernicia, or Northumbria 
north of the Tyne, which was nearly conterminous with the county 
of Northumberland, was one, Deira (Yorkshire) another, and Lothian 
(south of Scotland) a third. The county of Northumberland, as 
well as Cumberland, Durham, and Westmoreland, is omitted in 
‘Domesday Book.’ 

As the Scottish princes augmented their territories and consolidated 
their power, and as the Anglo-Norman princes on the other hand grew 
in wealth and resources, Northumberland became subject to the evils 
and received the constitution of a border county. The earldom 
became merely titular, and the government of the county was given 
to the high-sheriff, who was intrusted with unusual powers, Excur- 
sions for plunder became the occupation of the borderers on both 
sides of the frontier, and they alternately inflicted and endured the 
miseries of a state of war. Agriculture was neglected, and cattle 
became the chief property of the landowner. Castles and towers 
were erected in almost every part, and every habitation was con- 
structed with a view to defence as well as residence. Resistance to 
the plunderers led to scenes of blood, and bloodshed laid the founda- 
tions of deadly feuds. The fierce and unsettled habits caused by such 
a condition continued till modern times. The inhabitants of the 
eastern border, toward Berwick-upon-Tweed, were first brought into 
amore peaceful way of life; but amid the wastes and fastnesses of 
the western side of the county the borderers only at a comparatively 
late period became assimilated to the rest of their countrymen, 

The most important occurrences connected with the stivring histo: 
of Northumberland, from the Conquest to the early part of the 16¢ 
century, are the following:—The defeat and death of Malcolm 
Canmore, king of Scotland, while besieging Alnwick Castle, 1093, by 
Robert de Moubray, earl of Northumberland ; the capture of William 
the Lion, king of Scotland, under the walls of Alnwick Castle in 
1174; the destructive incursions of the Scots, 1296 and 1297, in 
retaliation for the cruelties of Edward I. after the storming of 
Berwick-on-Tweed ; another Scotch invasion in 1314, after the battle 
of Bannockburn; the victory of the Scotch at Otterburn in 1887, 
when Hotspur was taken prisoner, and Earl Douglas, the Scotch 
commander, slain (thia battle is supposed to have furnished the subject 
of the old ballad of ‘Chevy Chase’); the battle of Homildon, or 
Humbleton, near Wooler, in 1402, where the Earl of Northumber- 
land, his son Hotspur, and the Scotch Earl of March, defeated about 
10,000 Scots under the Earl Douglas, who was taken prisoner; the 
defeat of an English army, 4000 strong, under Hotspur's son, at 
Pepperdean, in 1436, by Earl Douglas at the head of 4000 Scots (this 
battle, and not the fight of Otterburn, has furnished, according to 


some, the origin of the ballad of ‘Chevy Chase’); the capture 
Alowick in 1462, and of Bamborough Castle in 1464, by Margaret of 


the ep ar Millfield, near the bank of the Till, and a little south 
of Ford Castle (1513). The king of Scotland, Jamea IV., eager to 
revenge the defeat of his subjects, entered Northumberland the same 
year with 40,000 men, forced the ison of Norham to surrender, 
and took and partly demolished Wark, Etal, and Ford castles. Mean- 
while the Earl of Surrey advanced with an Tagiel army of about 
30,000 men, The two armies met at Flodden, ut two miles west 


of the spot where Hume, whose defeat the king desired to avenge, had 


been overthrown. The Scots were utterly defeated. James fell on the 
field, with the greater part of the brilliant train of nobles who had 
accompanied him, and probably about 15,000 men. Soon after the 
accession of James I, the office of lord warden of the marches fell into 


the county generally joined the Royalist party. Sat 


washed away by the river. Two towers of Ford Castle remain incorpo- 
rated in a more modern building. a 
Bamborough and Dunstanborough castles are on the coast, [BAM 
BoroucH.] Dunstanborough Castle is protected by steep cliffs on the 
north and east sides; on the south and west sides it was defended by 
a wall and towers, which are for the most part yet standing. There 
are also remains of a chapel. The entrance gateway on the south side 
is yet standing. : 
n the interior of the county are ALNWick and Warkworth castles, 
which have been described elsewhere. Of Callaley Castle, near Whit- 
a the western tower is of great antiquity; the rest of the 


ding is more modern. Bothall Castle on the Wensbeck, Mitford, — 


Belsay, and Harnham castles, are all near Morpeth. The pi 2 
ruins of Bothall, which consist chiefly of the gateway, with its g 
towers, and the outer wall of the court in which the keep stood, are 
on an eminence on the bank of the river. There are considerable 
remains of Langley Castle near Hexham, and ruins of Blenkinsop, 
Bellester, Thirwall, and Featherstone castles, near Haltwhistle; of 
Staward Castle on the banks of the Allen; and of Pradhoe Castle, the 


ancient seat of the Umfravilles, on the south bank of the Tyne, between 


Newcastle and Hexham, This last is one of the finest ruins in the 
county ; it stands on a precipitous bank of the river 60 feet high. The 
gateway, a lofty embattled square tower, the outer wall, and the keep, 
are yet standing ; and there are ruins of the chapel and other buildings. 
The hostility to which the county was exposed rendered it 
for the smaller proprietors to have their dwellings strongly built; 
their habitations were towers, with the basement vaulted to shelter 
the cattle of the neighbourhood. Whitton Tower, near Rothbury, 
now converted into a rectory-house, may be taken as a imen of 
these fortified dwellings. ‘The walls are 11 feet thick at the founda- 
tion, 9 feet in the kitchen, and 6 feet in the chambers over it. In the 
basement vaults is a deep well. Remains of similar towers occur in 
different parts of the county. 

The chief ecclesiastical antiquities of the county are noticed under 
the towns before referred to, Of Hulne Abbey, for Carmelite friars, 
close to Alnwick, there are some remains, Of Brinkburn A 
Priory near Rothbury, the tower of the church, part of the side walls, 
and several pillars and arches, remain, They contain varigus 
of transition from the Norman to the early English styles. There are 
several ruined churches in different parts of the county. ; 

Statistics: Religious Worship and Hducation.—According to the 
Returns of the Census in 1851 there were then in the county 488 
places of worship, of which 198 belonged to four sections of Methodists, 
154 to the Established Church, 68 to Presbyterians, 20 to Roman 
Catholice, and 14 to Independents, The total number of sittings pro- 
vided was 136,066. The number of Sunday schools was 359, of w! 

131 were conducted by Episcopalians, 115 by Methodists, 55 by 
Presbyterians, and 18 by Independents. The number of scholars was 
29,687. Of day schools there were 642, of which 301 were 


schools with 24,765 scholars, and 841 were private schools with 


12,524 scholars. There were 22 evening schools for adults, with ¢ 
scholars. Of literary and scientific institutions there were 40, wi 
3688 members, and 58,575 volumes in the libraries belonging to them, — 

Savings Banks,—In 1858 the county possessed seven sa anks 
at Allendale, Alnwick, Berwick-upon-Tweed, Hexham, th, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, and Tynemouth. The total amount o to 
depositors on November 20th 1863 was 669,3761, 198, 9d. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND INLET. [Norrs-West Passace.] 
NORTHWICH, Cheshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Great Budworth, is situated on the banks 
of the Weaver, near the confluence of that river with the Dane, in 
53° 16’ N. lat., 2° 30’ W. long., distant 17 miles E.N.E. from Chester, 
and 174 miles N W. from London. The population of the township of 
Northwich in 1851 was 1377. The living is a perpetual curacy in 
the archdeaconry and diocese of Chester. Northwich Poor-Law Union 
comprises 60 parishes and townships, with an area of 65,445 acres, and 
@ population in 1851 of 31,202. The high road from London to 
ool passes through the town, and is there intersected by the 
road joining Manchester and Chester. Many of the houses in the town 
are of considerable antiquity. The church is large, and chiefly 
remarkable for its semicircular chancel. The Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists, Independents, and Baptists, have places of worship. There 
are a National school, a school with a small endowment, and a savings 
bank. A county court is held. Both the salt-mines and brine- 
rings are believed to have been wrought during the occupation of 
vitain by the Romans. At present these mines are exceedingly pro- 
ductive. The brine-springs are usually met with at from 90 to 120 
feet beneath the surface. The salt is conveyed to Liverpool by the 
rivers Weaver and Mersey. The Grand Trunk Canal, uniting the 
rivers Trent and Mersey, passes the town on the north, Ship-building, 
rope- and sail-making, brick-making, iron and brass founding, and 
brewing, are the principal sources of employment. The market-day is 
Friday; fairs are held April 10th, August 2nd, and December 6th. 
NORTON. (DounHau; Somenserseire.} 
NORWALK. (Conxexcticor.] 
NORWAY, a country in Europe which comprehends the western 
— of the Scandinavian peninsula, extends from 58° to 71° N. lat. 
ts most southern point, Cape Lindesnaes, is in 57° 58’ N. lat., and 
the most northern, Cape Nordkyn, in 71° 8’ N. lat. It lies between 
5° and 28° E. long. Its length is about 1100 miles, but its width varies: 
the width is greatest near 61° N. lat., where it is about 250 miles wide, 
and smallest between 67° and 68° N. lat., where the deep inlets of the 
sea terminate at a distance of less than twenty miles from the boundary 
of Sweden. Its aren is 122,711 square miles, and its population at the 
end of 1845 was 1,328,471. On thenorth and west it is surrounded by 
the North Atlantic, and on the south by the North Sea and the Skager- 
rack, East of it is Sweden, and towards the northern extremity Russia. 
By far the greatest part of this extensive country is covered with moun- 
which constitute an immense rocky mass, called in the southern 
part Norrska Fiellen, and in the northern Kiélen. [Norrska Frec.en.] 
From near Trondhjem (63° N. lat.) to the north cape the mountains 
aren eg rom to the coast, and form a ridge of comparatively narrow 
width ; but southward from the Trondhjem Fiord they expand so as to 
cover by far the greater part of the breadth of Norway. The Kiolen 
Mountains form a range diminishing in height as it goes northward, 
broken by many depressions, but distinguished by summits of noble 
forms, though their absolute elevation is nowhere very = The 
highest part of the range is the mass of Sulitelma (66° 1/ N. lat.), the 
highest mountain in the Arctic circle. This range is 4906 feet high, 
but is surmounted by several summits, of which the highest towards 
the north is 6200 feet above the level of the sea, and the southern 5518 
feet. It is covered with vast snow fields, from which descend glaciers 
of great width. [Noruska Freiten.] On the eastern declivity of the 
Kiolen Mountains there is a remarkable chain of lakes, one or more of 
which occur upon almost every river that runs from it into the Gulf of 
Bothnia: they are nearly equidistant from the west coast, and occur 
at a pretty uniform level of 1200 to 1500 feet, showing a remarkable 
in the fall of the ground nearly through the whole peninsula. 
In the southern division the mountains do not forma ridge, but 
consist of elevated barren table-lands of great breadth and almost 
perfectly level, generally more or less connected together, though 
occasionally separated by deep narrow valleys. These fiat-topped 
mountains are called Fjelds, which in their highest and most expanded 
parts are distinguished by specific names, The chief of them pro- 
ceeding from south to north are the Hardanger-Fjeld, the Fille-Fjeld, 
the Sogne-Fjeld, Horungerne, the Ymes-Fjeld, the Lange-Fjeld, and 
the Dovre-Fjeld. The Sneehiittan, the most elevated point of the 
Fjeld, was formerly considered the highest hill in Norway 
(7487 feet), but itis exceeded by the Skagtolstund (8000 feet) and 
summits of the Horungerne, and by the Ymes-Fjeld, which 
lies farther east, and rises to $400 feet above the sea, being the highest 
known point in the Scandinavian peninsula. About 40 per cent. of 
the whole surface south of the Trondhjem Fiord exceeds 3000 feet 
above the sea. The average height of the mountain table-lands is 
about 4000 feet. The ratio of arable land to the whole area of Norway 
is not more than 1 to 10; and if we exclude the local enlargements 
of the places near Christiania, Christiansund, and Throndhjem, the 
ratio would not exceed 1 to 100, (Professor Forbes, * Norway 
and its Glaciers’) About one-tenth of the surface rises to tho 
height of 800 feet, and are a about one-thirtieth part is below 
300 feet. The lowest tract, % which does not rise to 30 feet, 
is situated on both sides of the Bay of Christiania. The more 
Glevated country, that which rises to between 300 and 800 feet, partly 
surrounds this low tract, and partly extends along the shores of the 
y or incloses the Bay of Trondhjem on the south and east. 


Cultivation is nearly limited to these two regions. In all the other 
parts of the country cultivation occurs only in the narrow valleys by 
which the rocky masses are indented. A large portion of the moun- 
tain masses is always covered with snow, and glaciers in many parts 
occupy the depressions in the high table-lands, and the heads of the 
valleys in which the numerous Fjords that indent the western coast 
terminate. The Suphelle glacier in the eastern valley at the head of 
the Fjaerlands-Fjord is the lowest in Norway proper, being only 105 
feet above the sea, but the glaciers of the Jékuls-Fjord in Finnmarkens 
are much lower, in some instances reaching to the very shore. As to 
the nature of the lower country see CHRISTIANIA ; CHRISTIANSAND; and 
Tronpusem. A railway connects Christiania with Lake Miésen; the 

lake itself is navigated by steamers. ; 

As all the rivers of this country rise at a great elevation above the 
sea, and have a comparatively short course, they are not fit for navi- 
gation. Some of them however are used to float down timber, at 
least in a part of their course. The largest of these rivers is the 
Glommen Elf, which rises near 62° N. lat., on the declivities of the 
Rute Fiell, and after traversing the Lake of Oresund, which is nearly 
15 miles long, about 3 miles wide, and 2400 feet above the sea, passes 
near the town of Réraas, and running in a south-south-western direc- 
tion skirts the base of the high peak of the Tron-Fiellet, which is 
nearly 3600 feet high, and then turning nearly south it enters the 
cultivable region, in which it continues its southern course to Kongs- 
vinger. At this place it turns abruptly to the west, but after running 
a few miles in that direction it again changes to the south-south-west, 
and passing through the Lake of Oiern, which is 15 miles long and 
about 3 miles wide, it enters the Skager-rack near Fredrickstadt. The 
last of its numerous cataracts occurs near Hafslund, about 10 miles 
from its mouth; it is called the Sarpe Foss, and is 60 feet high. 
Below this place the river is navigable for large boats. It is remark- 
able that during the high floods, after the melting of the snow in 
spring, a part of the water of this river is discharged into Lake Wenern 
in Sweden, by the Wrangs Elf, at the sharp turning of the river near 
Kongsvinger. The whole course of the Glommen probably exceeds 
400 miles, Below Kongsvinger it is joined by the Wormen Elf, the 
outlet of Lake Miésen, which receives its waters from the mountain 
plain lying south-west of the Snee-hiittan by the river Lougen. This 
river originates in a series of small lakes, called Lessdéevarks Vand, 
west-south-west of the Snee-hiittan, which are more than 2000 feet 
above the sea, and discharge their waters by two outlets, the Roms- 
dals Elf, which runs north-west, and the Lougen, which flows south- 
east. After a course of nearly 150 miles the Lougen enters Lake 
Midésen, which is nearly 60 miles long, and from one to more than five 
tuiles wide; it is more than 420 feet above the sea-level, and lies in 
the middle of the best cultivated portion of Norway. The Wormen 
Elf runs about 20 miles with a gentle current. The Drammen Elf 
originates on the eastern declivity of the Norrska Viellen in two 
branches, the Beina Elf and the Snarum Elf. After a rapid course 
of more than one hundred miles the two branches unite about forty- 
five miles above their influx into the Gulf of Christiania, into which 
the Drammen Elf enters by a wide mstuary called the Drammen Fiord. 
Much timber is floated down this river. ? 

‘The other rivers remarkable for the length of their course are—the 
Louven Elf, the Skeen Elf, and the Otter, or Torrisdals Elf, which ron 
from 120 to 150 miles each; and, like the Glommen Elf and Drammen 
Elf, fall into the Skager-rack. No considerable river falls into the 
Atlantic south of the Namsen Elf, which has its mouth between 64° 
and 65° N. lat., and runs nearly one hundred miles through a well- 
wooded valley. The Alten Elf falls into the Alten Fiord, near 70° 
N, lat. It runs northward about one hundred miles, first through an 
inclined plain, but against the declivity of the plain, so that its bed 
sinks lower and lower below the surface of the country as it proceeds 
farther north. In the lower part of its course it crosses the Kidlen 
Mountains by an exceedingly deep and narrow valley, which at last 
becomes a mere fissure, into which no person has’ yet been able to 
penetrate. It issues from this fissure by the cataract of Pursoronka, 
15 miles from its mouth, [Avren.] ‘he Tana Elf, which for the 
greatest part of its course forms the boundary-line between Norway 
and Russia, originates east of the source of the Alten Elf, and descends 
from a plain which declines towards the north-east, in which direction 
the river flows more than two hundred miles, until it approaches the 
Varanger Fiord, where it suddenly turns to the north and falls into the 
Tana Fiord, after a course of nearly three hundred miles. It is the 
least rapid of the rivers of Norway, but it flows through so sterile a 
region as to be entirely useless. 

Norway, like a huge breakwater, defends Sweden from the tremend- 
ous force of the North Atlantic Ocean, and the state of its western coast 
with ite rugged outline, the depth of its fiords; the boldness of its head- 
lands, and the multitude of its islands, prove the long continuance of the 
struggle. ‘Towards the north it has been observed that the sea sweeps 
along the very base of the mountains; but towards the south, where 
enduring erystalline rocks have borne the whole brunt of the wash 
of the sea, there is a considerable expansion of coast, though it is 
rent and torn by narrow bays of great length. These inlets of the 
sea, some of which in several places extend 70 or 80 miles inland, 
would be of great advantage if the adjacent country possessed only a 
moderate degree of fertility. But on the sheres of these inlets, with 
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very few exceptions, high and bare rocks rise above a thousand feet; 
they are flanked however by the only habitable places along the 
western coast, and they abound in fish. The fiords of Christiania and 
Trondbjem are an exception, being surrounded by fertile tracts of 
considerable extent. The other inlets, which are remarkable for their 
extent, are the following, from south to north. 

Bukke Fiord is wide at its entrance, and penetrates by two of its 
branches more than fifty miles inland. Hardanger Fiord is about 
seventy miles long; Signe Fiord, which is narrow, and 120 miles long, 
reckoning to its extremity the Lyster Fiord, is surrounded by the 
highest region of the Norrska Fiellen. There is a great number of 
narrow deep fiords between Sdégne Fiord and Trondhjem Fiord, and 
of bays farther north. The largest and widest occur at the northern) 
extremity, where the Porsanger Fiord is above one hundred nfiles long 
and twenty miles wide on the average. The Laxe Fiord, Tana Fiord, 
and Varanger Fiord are considerable, but of less extent. The fiords, 
with their continuous screen of precipitous cliffs, the number and 
singular forms of the rocks and islands, the frequent appearance of 
perpetual snow, and the close approach of glaciers to the sea, super- 
added to noble cascades and luxuriance of vegetation, form = mers 
distinguishing features of Norwegian scenery in summer. e deep 
valleys, which may be considered as a prolongation of the fiords, abound 
every where with running waters, formed by small streams that trickle 
or leap down from the edges of the Fjelds or great table-like tops of 
the mountains. The most remarkable waterfalls are enumerated in 
the article Nonrska FIELLEN. 

Numerous lakes oceur in the southern districts of Norway, on the 
eastern declivity of the Norrska Fiellen. Many of them are more 
than 2000 feet above the ecea-level, and all of them are very deep. 
Lake Fiimund, near the boundary of Sweden, is 2280 feet above the 
sea-level, and extends in length more than seventy miles, with an 
average width of more than tbree miles. From its southern extremity 
issues a river, which, under the name of Klar Elf, falls into Lake 
Wenern in Sweden. 

The climate differs considerably in the different districts of a country 
which extends over 13 degrees of latitude, and on both sides of the 
polar circle, and also rises in the largest part of its surface to a mean 
elevation exceeding 2000 feet above the sea. Norway, says Professor 
Forbes, enjoys an average climate superior to that of any other con- 
tinental country in the same latitude. The harbour of Bergen is not 
oftener frozen than the Seine at Paris, while the harbours of Liibeck 
and Copenhagen are frequently blocked up with ice, Drift ice, which 
is occasionally seen off the coast of North America in 41° N. lat., is 
unknown on any part of the Norwegian coast, though it extends to 
71° N. lat. | The influence of the sea and the Gulf Stream seem to 
cause this comparative moderation of the climate in the west of Nor- 
pe y The eastern side of the Scandinavian peninsula has a continental 
and much colder climate. Between 60° and 62° N, lat. the snow line 
near the coast is about 4300 feet high; towards the centre of the 
country it rises to 5300 feet. In 67° N. lat. the line falls in the interior 
to 3700 feet, and on the coast to 2900 feet. On the west side of the 
Sulitelma the snow line is 3410 feet, and on the east or Lapland side 
8520 feet high. The mean temperature of Christiania is 42° Fahr., or 
not quite 8 degrees less than that of London. It is probable that in the 
valleys near Cape Lindesnaes, where the beech grows to a stately tree, 
the mean temperature is higher. At Bergen it is 46° 7’, and even at 
Trondhjem it is 40°. The difference in the mean temperature between 
Christiania and may be chiefly attributed to the difference of 
pry ged of the winter, which is severe on the eastern declivity 
of the Norrska Fiellen and the adjacent countries, but very mild along 
the western coast, for the reason above given, and on account of the 
pravailing western winds and frequent fogs. This is evident from the 
following table :— 


Mean Temperature. 
In Winter, Spring. Summer, Autumn, 
Christiania + 25 + 88 + 60 + 42— 
: r + 36 + 45 + 58 + 48 
Trondbjem + 24 + 35 + 61 + 40 
North Cape + 24 + 30 + 42 + 32 


The mean temperature of North Cape is 32°, or the freezing point, 
but the winter is not more severe than at Trondhjem. The greatest 
cold at North Cape is felt when north-easterly winds blow, but the sea 
is always open, and the drift-ice from Spitzbergen does not approach 
the coast. The violence of the winds however renders this spot nearly 
uninhabitable, More than two-thirds of the year are boisterous, and 
inautumn and winter the storms are incessant, and rage with incredible 
fury. On the approach of winter the snow-storms frequently last for 
many days and weeks. They are preceded by heavy fogs, which 
advance from the ocean in immense masses, like impenetrable walls 
or moving bodies of water; but they occur only during westerly 
winds. weather is fine and clear when the wind blows from the 
east. The longest day lasts from the 15th of May to the 29th of July, 
which is two months and a fortnight; the longest night, from the 
19th of November to the 26th of January, which is two months and 
ten days. During the long nights the aurora borealis shiues with un- 
common brightness, so that the fishermen are enabled to carry on their 
ordinary occupation jus} as well as by daylight. (Von Buch.) Gales 


the whole of the western coast. Thunder- 
in winter as in summer, but north of 66° 
thunder-storms do not occur. No traces of volcanic action are known 
to exist, except that lava occurs on an island not far from , and 
on a mountain in the Bukke Fiord fire is said to appear so 
Earthquakes occur, though rarely. : 
Productions.—The forests constitute the principal wealth of wine 
Beech occurs only south of 594 N, lat.; oak, elm, and lime-trees as 
north as 63°; apples, cherries, and prunes are found as far as 64° 
but they do not ripen year. Gooseberries and hazel-nute extend 
to 65° N. lat., and so far oats, peas, beans, and flax are cultivated where 
the ground admits of it. Hemp and rye are grown to 66° N, lat, 
the ash and spruce-fir reach this point. Pines grow as far as 67°. 


ze 


lat., but north of 67° only birch and juniper grow, and only barl 
and potatoes are cultivated. Extensive forests of fir and pine cove 
the eastern declivity of the Norrska Fiellen, and a o— of the 
hilly and rocky country east of the range; and itis from regions 
that the greatest part of the timber is brought to the sea, On the 
lower country along the Bay of Trondbjem, and in the valley of the 
river Namsen, there are also great forests of fir and pine. Though 
agriculture is not neglected, the produce of the crops is not sufficient 
for home consumption. ; 
Cattle and goats are numerous, but sheep are rare. The horses are 
of a small size in the southern districts, but larger to the north of 


Trondhjem: they are strong and hardy. Bears, wolves, foxes, 
ermines, as well as rigetrnesnd yey cage al 
ming exists in great num in its mi preteeyes 
plant in its way. Different kinds of sca-fowl abound *g 
northern coasts, and their eggs constitute the principal food 
i itants of some districts during a part of the year, In these 
the eider-duck is numerous, and the feathers are of great 1 
beds; a small quantity of them are exported. The sea furnishes | 
principal means of subsistence to the inhabitants of the western 
coasts; cod and herrings are most abundant, and this fishery gives 
occupation to many families. [Bercen.] Salmon -abounds, and is 
finer than in any other country in the world. Lobsters are found in 
6 ers abundance on both sides of Cape Lindesnaes. 
ical structure and mineral productions are given under 
IELLEN. Salt is made from sea-water at some places 
Skager-rack, but not in sufficient quantity for home consum) : 
Inhabitants.—The Norwegians are of Teutonic origin, 
which differs very little from the Swedish. In most 
northern districts, north of 69°'N. lat., there are many families of 
Finlanders and Laplanders ; the former are here called Quiins, and the 
latter Finners, The Quiins cultivate barley and potatoes, and rear 
cattle, The Finners are mostly fishermen, except a certain number 
of families who live on their herds of rein-deer. san 
Political Division, Population, 
from an early period divided into four bishopries—C i 
tiansand, Bergen, and Trondhjem. Under the Danish dominion a civil 
governor, called Stifthauptmann, was aj 


eReEed 


along 
the 


ppointed for every 
The bishopric of Trondhjem has been divided into two, T . 
and Nordland; but both continue to constitute one civil 


Norway is subdivided into 17 districts, the area and population of 
which are as follows :— 


Districts, Area in Square Miles. | Population in 1845, 
Smaalehnenes . 5 1,663 ae 
Aggerhuus,. . o@ 2,004 109,432 | 
Hedemarkens . . ‘ 10,308 87,118 

| Christians j. su oo 10,396 102,730 
Buskeruds . . . 5,746 83,918 
Iarlsberg and Lauryigs . 886 63,070 
Bradsbergs . + " 5,383 72,891 

| Nedenaes . . , 4,603 53,932 
Mandals 5 2,056 61,918 
Stavanger . “ 3,521 78,210 
8. Bergenhuus . 5,781 116,989 
N. Bergenhuus . . 6,718 77,978 

y his 6,001 81,314 

8. Trondbjem . . 7,159 89,329 
N. Trondhjem ° * 8,769 66,570 
Nordlands,, . » « 14,550 65,512 

| Finmarkens . 2 . 27,186 43,938 
Total . + « 122,720 1,328,471 


p 

Less than half the population gain their subsistence by. culti- 
vating the ground; the remainder employ themselves chiefly in the 
fisheries, forests, and mines, Saw-mills, the erection of which is 
much facilitated by the rapid course of the various rivers, are very 
numerous, There are also — —_ and co) ber works, potash- 
factories, glass-works, powder-mills, nail-forges, and factories. 
Linens nae coarse woollen-cloths are made by the country people for 
their own use. In Christiania and Trondhjem there are son 
factories of cloth, cotton stuffs, and tobacco; there are also a few 
sugar-refineries and tanyards, Ship-building is carried on in most 
of the towns along the coast. ¥ 


f 
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Manufactures, &c.—Norway was 
ont istiania, Chais- 
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The foreign commerce is considerable; the greatest part of the 
uce of the forests, the fisheries, and mines is exported to Great 
itain, Spain, the Mediterranean, and partly to the Baltic. Iron is 
not exported, there being hardly sufficient for home consumption, but 
copper and cobalt are exported to Hamburg and Holland. The chief 
items of export are—planks, deals, masts, tar, fire-woods, salt-herrings, 
cod, and lobsters ; the minor articles are—furs and eider-down. This 
commerce is almost entirely carried on in Norwegian vessels, The 
inhabitants are excellent seamen, a great number of them being 
occupied during the greatest part of the year, and during the coldest 
season, in fishing off the Lofoden Islands. A large number of 
Norwegian vessels are engaged in Swedish commerce. ~* 

History and Constitution.—The Norwegians first appear in history as 
pirates, who frequently visited and laid waste the countries bordering 
on the North Sea. Norway was then governed by a great number of 
small princes, whose ambition led them to continual wars, They 
discovered and settled Iceland. In the second half of the 9th century 
(875).the small kingdoms were united under king Harold Hi 
and from that time they became still more troublesome to their 
neighbours, until Norway was connected with Denmark, and then the 
Norwegians accompanied Sveno and Knut to the conquest of England. 
But the two kingdoms were soon separated again, and remained so till 


- 1387, when Margaret became queen of Denmark and Norway. From 


that time till 1814 both countries remained united, and Norway was 
administered by a governor appointed by the king of Denmark. By 
the convention of Kiel, to on the 14th of January, 1814, 
between Denmark and Sweden, Norway was ceded to the king of 
Sweden. A Danish prince, Christian Frederick, who was governor of 
Norway at that time, and had succeeded in gaining the affections of 
the nation, made an attempt to constitute Norway a separate kingdom; 
but the Swedes entered the country with an Jase ty force, and the 
prince, who had assumed the title of king, was obliged to abdicate the 
royal dignity on the 7th of October. On the 20th of the same month 
the union of Norway and Sweden was determined in the Storthing, 
and the constitution received its present form on the 4th of November, 
1814. On the 3lst of July, 1815, it was promulgated as the funda- 
mental law of the country, and was assented to by the Swedish legis- 
lature on the 6th of August. : 

The legislative body, or Storthing, is composed of the representatives 
of the people; they are not however elected immediately by the people, 
but by electors who are chosen by the citizens. In the cities 50 citizens, 
and in the country 100 citizens, elect one elect he electors unite 
and choose the representatives either from among themselves or other 
persons. The number of the representatives must not be less than 75 
nor above 100: two-thirds must be chosen by the electors of the 
country, and the remaining third by those of the cities. The king 
or his lieutenant — the Storthing, immediately after which it 

into two ies, the Lagthing (or legislative body) and the 

ing (assembly of landed prietors). The ing consists 

of one-fourth of the members of the Storthing chosen by the whole 
assembly. The Storthing is empowered to abolish old and to enact 
new laws, to impose taxes or abolish of change them, to determine the 
civil list of the king and the salaries of the persons employed by 


the 

or reject the legislative bodies it is sent 
to the king, whose signature (if he affix it, for he has the power of 
refusal), gives it the force of law. The king must sign a bill that passes 
three successive Storthings. The Storthing meets once in three years, 
on the lat of February, and the session cannot last more than three 


months, The members are only chosen for one Storthing. The 
order of nobility was abolished in 1821, a bill having passed in three 
Storthings for the p 


urpose, 
The executive power is vested in the king. There is a Norwegian 
ar ag of the governor of the kingdom, a minister, and 
state. When the king is not in Norway the minister 
and two of the councillors are with him, and the others, who remain 
Norway, govern the country in conjunction with the governor, who 
must not be a Norwegian, but may be a royal prince, in which case he 
is_called vi All the other members of the ministry must be 
Nofwegians. When the king has informed the Norwegian government 
of his intention to declare war he assembles the Norwegian and 
Swedish councillora of state, explains to them the motives which 
compel him to take such a step, and asks their opinion. The opinion 
of each member is taken down in writing, ‘the decision of the 
matter is left to the hing. 
The annual expenses, according to the budget for 1851-54, are fixed 
at 3,200,000 crowns of five francs each. The customs dues amount 
to about 2,000,000 crowns a year. The public debt in 1849 amounted 
to nearly 10,000,000 crowns. The army in time of peace numbers 
23,484 men, including 9160 national guards. The fleet consists of 4 
frigates, 4 corvettes (1 propelled by a screw), 1 brig, 5 schooners, 5 
steamers, and 136 gun-boata. 
ou Buch, Travels through Norway; Everest, Journey to Norway ; 
in Norway ; Schubert, Reise durch Schweden, de. ; 
Forbes, Norway and its Glaciers.) 
NORWICH, a city and county of itsclf, and capital of the county 


of Norfolk, a municipal and parliamentary borough, is situated in 
52° 38’ N. lat., 1° 17’ E. long., distant 108 miles N.£. from London 
by road, and 126 miles by the Eastern Counties railway. The popu- 
lation of the city in 1851 was 68,195: it is governed by 16 aldermen 
and 48 councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns two members 
to the Imperial Parliament. The livings are in the archdeaconry and 
diocese of Norwich. For Poor-Law purposes the city of Norwich is 
managed under a local act; it contains 43 parishes, with an area of 
4325 acres. 

Norwich is not mentioned in history before the time of the earlier 
Danish invasions. It appears to have risen gradually from the decay 
of Caister, or Castor St, Edmund's, now an inconsiderabie village about 
3 miles S. from Norwich. Caister was first a British and then a Roman 
town under the name of Venta Icenorum. It is thought by some that 
during the time of the Romans the site of Norwich was covered by 
water, and that by the gradual accumulation of alluvial matter islands 
were formed. It is probable that even as late as the period of the 
Norman conquest what is now the lower part of the city consisted of 
such islands. During the existence of the separate kingdom of the 
East Anglians their kings had erected, upon what was then a pro- 
montory and is now the Castle Hill, a royal fortress; and merchants 
and fishermen sought the protection of the castle, and thus formed a 
town which, from its situation relative to their former town (Venta), 
obtained the name of North-wic, the northern station or town. 
Norwich became a place of some importance under the Anglo-Saxon 
princes, and had a mint.. In the invasion of the Danes under Sweyn, 
in 1004, Norwich wis taken and much injured by them. It was in 
the time of Edward the Confessoi a flourishing town, having 1320 
burgesses and 25 parish churches. In the Conqueror’s time the con- 
stableship of the castle, with the earldom of Norfolk, was conferred on 
Roger Bigod, to whom the erection of the present keep has been 
ascribed. In 1094 the bishopric of the East Angles was removed from 
Thetford to Norwich, and the foundations of the cathedral were laid 
by Herbert Lozinga, or Losinga, the bishop. Henry L. granted the 
citizens a charter in 1122, and soon after this the Flemings began to 
settle here, and introduced the worsted manufacture. In the time of 
John, Roger Bigod having joined the insurgent barons, Norwich 
Castle was seized by the king. In) 1267 the barous took and 
plundered the place, and did great damage. The city was afterwards 
strongly fortified. The walls were embattled, and 12 gates and 40 
towers were constructed in them. In the reign of Edward ILL. the 
Flemings settled here in considerable numbers. In the reign of 
Richard IL, in 1381, the popular tumults which agitated nearly the 
whole country broke out in Norfolk, and the mob entering Norwich, 
and being headed by John the Litester, or Dyer, committed great out- 
rages, until they retired to North Walsham, on the approach of Henry 
Spencer, the warlike bishop of Norwich. In1403 Henry LV. separated 
the city of Norwich from the county of Norfolk, and made it a county 
of itself. In the reign of Edward VL, in 1549, the city suffered from 
the rebels under Ket, the tanner of Wymondham. In the earlier years 
of Elizabeth’s reign about 4000 Flemings settled at Norwich, and much 
increased the prosperity of the town by the introduction of the 
bombazine manufacture. 

The county of the city of Norwich extends about four miles from 
north to south, and as many from east to west; the town itself is in 
the north-east part of this district, and extends about a mile and a 
half in length from north-west to south-east, and about a mile and a 
quarter in breadth. The streets are narrow and winding; some of 
them follow the line of the ancient walls, which are partly standing. 
The houses are much intermixed with gardens, so that Norwich has 
been designated ‘a city in an orchard.’ The market-place is 600 feet 
long by 340 feet wide. There are many good houses and shops; the 
best are in the market-place and its vicinity ; in the precincts of the 
cathedral are large and handsome private residences. Considerable 
increase has taken place in the town during the last few years. The 
river Wensum enters Norwich on the north-west side, and winds partly 
through, partly round the town, until it leaves it on the south-east 
side: it is crossed by ten bridges in the town or close to it. 

The most interesting of the public buildings are the castle and the 
cathedral. The site of the castle is considerably elevated. The whole 
of the works originally comprehended an area of not less than 23 acres. 
The inner ditch and the bridge over it still remain. In the ditch, 
which is inclosed and planted, stands a newly-erected shire-hall, in the 
Tudor style. The bridge is 150 feet long, and has one arch of about 
40 feet span, which is one of the largest and most perfect examples of 
an Anglo-Norman arch remaining. There are remains of two round 
towers, part of the original gateway, at the inner end of the bridge. 
The keep is a substantial quadrangular building 110 feet 3 inches 
from east to west, including a small tower, through which was the 
principal entrance; from north to south it is 92 feet 10 inches; its 
height to the battlementsis 69 feet 6 inches, The interior has been 
so much altered, in order to adapt it to the purposes of a jail, to which 
it has been long applied, that the original arrangement of the apart- 
ments can scarcely be traced. The keep, the entrance tower, and the 
eastern front have been to some extent restored. 

The foundation of the cathedral was laid in 1094 by Bishop Herbert 
Losinga ; succeeding bishops’ added to the building; the spire was 
erected by Bishop Percy in 1361. Losinga laid the foundations of a 
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Benedictine monastery at the same time as those of the cathedral; | ing, the Corn Exchange, 96 feet by 85 fect, and 27 feet ; and the 
, of which a few traces rehain, was completed in 1101. | cattle-market is in an open area to the castle. Thee ane alsoa 


the monaste 
The cathedral consists of a nave with side-nisles, two transepts without 
aisles or columns, a choir occupying part of the nave and the area 
under the tower, a chancel with side-nisles, several chapels, a tower 
and spire at the intersection of the transepts with the nave, and a 
cloister, nearly perfect, on the south side of the church. The length 
building from east to west is 407 feet; the breadth at the 
transepts is 178 feet; the breadth of the nave and side-aisles is 72 
feet. The cloisters, with the included space, form a quadrangle with 
the sides not quite parallel, but averaging about 176 feet each. The 
height of the tower and spire, with the weathercock, is 315 feet, Tlie 
plan is almost wholly Norman; the east end has a circular apsidial 
termination, and some of the chapels are circular. In various parts 
of the building there is much Norman work of excellent character. 
The architecture of the nave is very bold, and the arches of the tri- 
forium are very large. There are various insertions of later styles: 
the spire is of decorated English or early perpendicular; the cloisters 
present a eeries of work from early decorated to perpendicular; and a 
considerable portion of the west front is of perpendicular character. 

On the north side of the cathedral is the episcopal palace, a large 
and irregular edifice, built by different prelates; there are in the 

en some remains of the ancient hall of the palace, now in ruins, 

ear the west end of the cathedral is the free school (formerly the 

charnel-house), containing some ancient work; and not far off 

are two ancient gates—St. Ethelbert’s Gate, of decorated lish 

character, and the Erpingham Gate, of late perpendicular; both 
valuable specimens of their respective styles. 

There are 36 parish churches in Norwich. Some of them are 
valuable specimens of ancient architecture. Those of St, Bennet, 
St. Ethelred, and St. Julian have round towers; these towers are 
usually considered to be of early Norman date, but their original 
openings have been so disturbed by alteration that their period and 
style cannot be exactly ascertained. St. George’s, Tombland, has a 

uare tower, with pinnacles, 120 feet high, which was rebuilt in 1445. 
The church of St. Michael Coslany is of mixed character; part is 
early English, and part of perpendicular character; in the latter the 
tracery mouldings and other embellishments are carved in stone, and 
the interstices filled up with flints. The churches of St. Andrew, 
St. Colegate, St. Giles, St, John Sepulchre, St, Lawrence, 
St. Michael at Plea, St. Saviour, and St. Stephen are all handsome 
churches, of perpendicular character, some of them with lofty and 
elegant flint and stone towers, But the most conspicuous church is 
that of St. Peter Mancroft, a large and fine perpendicular church, with 
a lofty tower and handsome windows. The nave of the church 
belonging to the monastery of the Dominican or Black Friars is now 
the common hall of the city, called St. Andrew’s Hall; the choir, long 
used as the Dutch or Walloon church, with the convent kitchen, 
dormitory, infirmary, and other were lately used as a workhouse, 
St. Giles’ Hospital (popularly the Old Man’s Hospital) comprehends 
portions of the ancient church of St. Helen's. 

The total number of places of worship in Norwich in 1851 was 80, 
of which 41 belonged to the Church of England, 10 to three sections 
of Methodists, 8 to Baptists, 3 to Independents, and 1 each to the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, Quakers, Swedenborgians, 
Roman Catholics, Mormons, Unitarians, and Jews. The Free Gram- 
mar school was the first foundation of King Edward VI; it was 
founded in 1647. The school has an income from endowment of 
about 2001. a year; it is under the charge of a head master and a 

d master, assisted by five other teachers, The endowment yields 
in all about 8000/ a year, which is chiefly devoted to the support of 
St. Giles’ Hospital for old people. The number of scholars in 1853 
was 95. There are National, British, and Infant schools; Diocesan, 
Training, and Model schools; schools supported by Independents, 
Unitarians, and Roman Catholics ; and several well-endowed Charity 
schools. There are several libraries, one of which, designated the 
Norwich Public Library, contains about 20,000 volumes; a museum ; 
a school of design; and other educational institutions, The Norfolk 
and Norwich Literary Institution has a valuable library of about 
15,000 volumes, for which a fine new building has been erected. 

The Guildball is a large old building, erected in the 15th or 16th 
century, but since repaired and altered ; it includes courts for holding 
the city nesizes and sessions, and contains some good paintings and 
other articles of interest. The new city jail is a massive and appro- 
priate building ; there is also a bridewell. The shire-hall, in the castle 
ditch, is a brick building in the Tudor style cased with cement. The 
new county jail, in connection with the castle, is a commodious 
building. There is a cavalry barrack. 

The most important trade of the town consists of the manufacture 
of silk and worsted into shawls, crapes, bombazines, damasks, camleta, 
and imitations of the Irish and French stuffs. The manufacture of 
mousselins de laine, challis, and other light cotton fabrics is an im- 
portant part of Norwich industry. Iron-founding, agricultural-imple- 
ment making, tanning, dyeing, brewing, malting, conch-making, and 
boot- and shoemaking are carried on, There are several powerful 
corn-milla. Marketa are held on Wednesday and Saturday; the 
Saturday market isa great market for corn and cattle, There are 
three yearly faire. The corn-market is held in a large Grecian build- 


fish-market, a market for seeds and and a hay-market, 
in agricultural uee, coal, and other heavy goods is carried on by 
means of the river, chiefly in lighters or wherries of from 15 to , 
tons burden. An entrance from the sea into the navigable channel of 


the Waveney, by Lake Lothing, and a ship-canal from the Wav to 
the Yare or Wensum, facilitate the approach of sea-borne of 


small tonnage. There is another short canal near Norwich. These 
various cuts, with the river, are navigable for veasela not q 


and 
quarter-sesssions for the county of Norfolk are held at Ni ah. A 


Norwich Lunatic Asylum is at Thorpe, about two miles from the city. 
There are a dispensary, an eye-infirmary, the Bethel hospital for po 
lunatics, an asylum and school for the blind, and sev or 
alms-houses for the indigent—St, Giles’ hospital, the Boys’ and’Girls’ — 
hospitals, and Doughty's hospital, are the chief of these. There is a 
savings bank, as 
The see of Norwich is in the province of Canterbury. The diocese 
includes Norfolk and parts of Suffolk, and comprises 911 benefices, 
It is divided into the archdeaconries of Norwich, Suffolk, and Norfolk. 
The chapter consists of the dean, 3 archdeacons, 4 canons, 14 honorary 
canons, 5 minor canons, and a chancellor. The income of the bishop 
is fixed at 45001. a year. ; 
NORWICH, U.8. [Conwectrovr.] 
NORWOOD. (Surrey. 
NOSSA SENHORA DE DESTERRO. 
NOTLEY, BLACK. . [Essrx.] iw 
NOTTINGHAM, the county town of Nottinghamshire, a — 
in itself, a market-town, municipal and parliamentary borough, and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the left bank of the 
river Lene, about a mile N, from the Trent, in 52° 57’ yk on 
W. long., distant 124 miles N,W. by N. from London by road, and 
130} miles by the North-Western and Midland railways vid Ri ¥ 
The population of the borough in 1851 was 57,407. boro’ a 
governed by 14 aldermen and 42 councillors, and returns two m a 
to the Imperial Parliament. The livings are in the archdeaconry of 
Nottingham and diocese of Lincoln. Nottingham Poor-Law Union — 
contains the three parishes of the town, the area being 1870 acres, 
Nottingham was included in the kingdom of Mercia, It was taken — 
by the Danes, to whom it was confirmed by the treaty between Alfred 
and Guthrum about 880, William the Conqueror built a strong castle — 
here. In the troubles of Stephen's reign the town was taken and 
burnt by the partisans of the empress Maud. In the troubles of the 
reign of Richard J. the castle was an object of contest: in those of — 
the reign of John it was held throughout by the king, In 1830 
Roger Mortimer, the favourite of Queen Isabella, was seized in 
Nottingham Castle. Charles I. set up his standard at N in 
August 1642; but the place came next year into the hands of the 
Parliament, who garrisoned the castle, of which Colonel Hutchinson 
(whom the ‘Memoirs’ of his lady have made so well known) was 
governor, During the Protectorate the castle was dismantled; and 
after the Restoration the old building was replaced by the present one, — 
which has nothing of a castle but the name. It was built by the’Duke 
of Newcastle, into whose possession the pro had come by pur- 
chase, and it now belongs to the present duke. The only later oceur- — 
ences of any importance have been the ‘ Luddite’ disturbances in 
1811-12, and the riot arising out of the political excitement of 183], — 
on which occasion the castle was burnt by the rioters, ap 
The town is built on a slope which commands an extensive view of 
the Vale of Trent. The streets in the central and more anci arts 
of the town are narrow and crooked ; but considerable aeteet Gat ; 
have taken place of late years, and several spacious streets of f 
modern houses have been built. The market-place covers an — 
about 54 acres, and is surrounded with lofty buildings, under the first 
floor of which a piazza is formed, A handsome line of street, 
called Albert-street, leads from the market-place to the ym | i 
station, A large area, hitherto held as common ground, has q 
inclosed for building purposes, About 18 acres have been formed into 
an arboretum, and laid out and planted in au ornamental manner; # 
margin of the ground is to be occupied by terraces of on 
houses, The arboretum was opened May 11th 1852, a 
There are several bridges in the town over the arms of the Lene 
or over the Nottingham Canal; and about a mile S. from the 


(Brazit.) aaa 


Trent Bridge, of 19 arches, over the Trent, a ancient structure. 
Connected with this bridge are a causeway over meadows and an 


embankment to protect the lower part of the town in the time of 
floods. There are also railway bridges over the Trent, and ——, 
bridge over the railway, and some adjacent meadow land. The Tren 
is here about 200 feet wide, The environs of tee co oes’ f 
a. Several caverns, or rooms, cut out of the rock on 
ottingham stands, have been converted into cellars and store-rooms, 
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Among the principal buildings are the New Exchange, at the east 
end of the market-place, a brick building erected early in the last 
century, and in 1814. The lower part is appropriated to 
shops, behind which are the shambles; the upper part contains a suite 
of noblerooms for the transaction of public business or for assemblies. 
The County-Hall, rebuilt in 1770, is a commodious and handsome 
building, with two convenient courts and apartments for the judges, 
jury, &e. The Town-Hall is a spacious edifice, of which the town-jail 
forms the ground-floor. The House of Correction is built upon the 
site of a convent of Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. There 
are a new post-office; a small theatre; a grand-stand on the race- 
course, which is to the north of the town; extensive cavalry barracks 
in the castle park; and a building erected as a riding-house for the 

manry, and now used as a circus or for other public amusements. 

St. s church, a commodious edifice, stands on high ground in 
the central part of the town. It is a large cruciform church, with a 
fine tower at the intersection of the nave and transepts, rising two 
— above the roof of the church, crowned with battlements and 
eight crocketed pinnacles. The number of places of worship in 
Nottingham in 1851 was 37, of which 8 belonged to the Established 
Church, 7 to Methodists, 7 to Baptists, 5 to Independents, 2 to Roman 
Catholics, and one each to Quakers, Moravians, Swedenborgians, 
eIrvingites, Unitarians, Jews, and Mormons. The number of sittings 
provided in all was 11,484. The Roman Catholic chapel is a handsome 
stone building in the early English style, erected in 1841; it has a 
tower surmounted with « spire 164 feet high. The Free Grammar 
school, founded in 1513, which has an income from endowment of 
about 10007. a year, had 93 scholars in 1851. There sre several 
National, British, and Infant schools; schools supported by Roman 
Catholics and Unitarians, a government school of design, a Blue-Coat 
school, a Charity school for boys, a school of industry for girls, several 
libraries, a mechanics institute, a natural hist society with a 
museum, and a savings bank. Plumtree Hospital for poor and aged 
widows, Collins's Hospital for 24 aged widowers or widows, Lambley 
Hospital for decayed burgesses or their widows, with several other 
hospitals or alms-houses, are among the charitable foundations of the 
town. The general oe on pier pa Hill, and seen lunatic 

lum, are spacious buildings. There are also a dispensary, 
the Midland Institution for the Blind, and public bathe and wee 


The principal manufactures carried on at Nottingham are those of 
bobbin-net and lace, and cotton and silk hosiery, There are several mills 
for spinning cotton- and woollen-yarn, and for throwing silk, and much 
pot mi is obtained from the mills of Derbyshire. The machines 
for ing bobbin-net and lace, which are very expensive, are let out 
at a weekly rent to the workmen by capitalists, who invest a consider- 
able sum in this kind of ae Been Steam-power has been extensively 
introduced into this manufacture, and the number of factories has 
been increased, both in the lace and the hosiery departments. There 
are several dye-houses; also white-lead works and an iron-foundry. 
Wire-drawing, pin-making, and the manufacture of brass fenders are 
carried on to some extent. There are several breweries and malt- 
houses. The market-days are Wednesday and Saturday for corn, 
cattle, and  epaie provisions; the Saturday market is one of the 
principal in the midland counties. There are several yearly fairs for 
cattle, cheese, and cloth: at one of these fairs, distinguished as ‘ goose 
fair,’ a considerable number of geese are sold. The trade of the town 
is much promoted by its proximity to the Trent, which is navigable, 
and the communication thus afforded with the various canals connected 
with that river. The Nottingham Canal passes close to the town, and 
joins the Trent at Trent Bridge, a mile distant. The assizes and 

uarter-sessions for the county are held here; also quarter-sessions for 
borough, and a county court. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, an inland county of England, is bounded 
N.E. and E. by Lincolnshire, 8. by Leicestershire, W. by Derbyshire, 
N.W. and N. by Yorkshire. It lies between 52° 47’ and 53° 30’ 
N. lat., 0° 40’ and 1° 20’ W. long. Its greatest length from the june- 
tion of the three counties of York, Lincoln, and Nottingham, to the 
right bank of the Soar on the Leicestershire border, is 51 miles; the 
average breadth from east to west is about 20 miles. The area is 
822 square miles, or 526,076 statute acres. The population in 1841 
was 249,910; in 1851 it was 270,427. 


Newark ; and a ridge of upland skirts the immediate valley of the 
Trent, at a little distance from the right bank of that river, from the 
neighbourbood of Newark to Nottingham. The eastern side of this 
ridge has a very gradual slope towards the Vale of Belvoir, which is 

the Deven and its tributary ‘the Smite. 
Quite in the south of the county, and inclosed by the Soar and 
feeders, the Trent, the Grantham Canal, the Smite, and a 
ion of the Leicestershire border, are the Wolds, a region of 
y moors and pastures, furrowed by many picturesque and fertile 
To the south of the Fareham Brook lie the Leake Hills, the 

se part of the Wolds. 

the weat side of the Trent the ground rises gradually towards 


the Idle in the north-west and the Erewash in the south-west. The 
western slope of the hills which skirt the valley of the Idle, and indeed 
of the hills generally in this county, is steeper than the eastern. West 
of the Idle the ground rises again, but it is intersected by the valle: 
through which the tributaries of the Idle flow. Near the head of the 
Maun, one of these tributaries, are the high lands of Sherwood Forest, 
traditionally known as the principal haunt of Robin Hood. Sutton- 
in-Ashfield Hill, near Mansfield, is about 600 feet high. 

The strata which occupy the surface of this county succeed each 
other in order from east to west. The eastern and southern districts 
of the county, including the Wold Hills, and the eastern side of the 
valleys of the Smite and the Deven, are chiefly occupied by the lias, 
The Vale of Trent and the uplands to the west of it are for the most 
part composed of new red-sandstone. In the northern part of the 
county these formations sink beneath the fens surrounding the Isle of 
Axholme, in which isle they emerge again. Among the beds of this 
formation is a sandstone so soft as to easily excavated, and in the 
vicinity of Nottingham there are many caverns of artificial formation, 
some of them of great antiquity. Gypsum occurs plentifully in this 
formation, and is quarried in several places. The newer magnesian or 
conglomerate limestone underlies the red-sandstone ; but in some 
parts these formations are separated by beds of quartzose gravel, 
extending to the depth of from 600 to 900 feet, and o: consolidated 
into a soft pudding-stone, of which the Castle Hill at Nottingham is a 
specimen. This gravel is the prevailing stratum throughout Sherwood 

orest. 

The magnesian limestone occupies a tract varying from four to 
seven miles wide in the south-western part of the county, west of a line 
drawn from Mansfield to Nottingham. West of the magnesian lime- 
stone occurs the South Yorkshire coal-field, of which a small part 
is in this county. There are numerous coal-pits in the county, which 
yield abundance of coal. The seams of coal vary from one or two to 
five or six feet in thickness. The quality of the coal is good, but 
rather inferior to that of Newcastle. Blue limestone approaching to 
marble in texture, a good bluish stone, and a reddish stone sufficiently 
hard for building, and limestone for burning, are quarried in different 
parts of the county. Coarse paving-stone is quarried at Linby, a few 
miles south of Mansfield. 

Hydrography, Communications, &.—The whole county belongs to 
the basin of the Trent [Trent and Huser}, which river first touches 
the south-west border of the county at the junction of the Soar, flows 
along the border about 3 miles to the junction of the Erewash, and 
then entering the county flows through it 25 miles in a north-east 
direction to the neighbourhood of Newark, below which it turns to 
the north, and flowing first within and then upon the border of the 
county 25 miles farther, to below Gainsborough, finally quits the 
county and flows through the marshes of the Isle of Axholme to the 
Humber. It isa broad river, bordered by a belt of low lands, and 
navigable throughout the county for river craft, and up to Gains-. 
borough, on the Lincolnshire border, for sea-borne vessels of 200 tons. 
The Maun rises near the village of Hardwick, to the south of Mans- 
field, and flows north-east 12 miles past Mansfield and through 
Clipstone Park, to Ollerton, where it receives the Rainworth, which 
rises in Sherwood Forest. From Ollerton the Maun flows 4 miles 
north by east, till it is joined on the left bank by the Meden, then 
flows north-east 4 miles to West Drayton, where it receives on the left 
bank the Poulter, forming by the junction the river Idle. From West 
Drayton the Idle flows northward in a winding course of 18 miles to 
Bawtry, receiving on the left bank, just above that town, the Ryton, 
and flows eastward 2 miles to the border of Lincolnshire, and 7 miles 
more along the border, or just within it, into the Trent at West 
Stockwith. The Idle is navigable from East Retford, 12 miles above 
Bawtry. None of its tributaries are navigable. 

The Soar has about 8 miles of its course, navigable throughout, on 
the border of this county and Leicestershire. The Erewash rises in 
the county, very near the head of the Maun, and flows south-west to 
the border, and south-south-east along the border of this county and 
Derbyshire to its junction with the Trent. The Lene rises near the 
grounds of Newstead Abbey, 5 miles south of Mansfield, and flows 
southward into the Trent near Nottingham. The Dover Beck rises 
in Sherwood Forest, not far from the source of the Rainworth, and 
flows 10 miles south-east into the Trent, to the east of Thurgarton. 
The Deven rises in Leicestershire, and flows northward into the 
Trent, through the Vale of Belvoir. Of its whole course of more 
than 20 miles, 8 or 9 miles belong to this county. Its tributary, the 
Smite, 18 miles long, belongs chiefly to this county. The tongue of 
land at the junction of the Deven and the Trent is insulated by a 
navigable channel communicating between these two rivers. 

By means of the Trent and the canals and navigable rivers con- 
nected with it, Nottinghamshire has water communication with almost 
all the principal towns in England, The Grantham Canal crosses the 
south of the county, and connects the Witham at Grantham, in Lincoln- 
shire, with the Trent, near Nottingham. ‘There is a branch from the 
Grantham Canal to Bingham, in this county. From the eastern 
border of the county, at a point nearly east of East Retford, the 
Fosse Dyke Canal joins the Trent again with the Witham, and so 
with the city of Lincoln and the Wash. The Chesterfield Canal 
crosses the north of the county, leaving the Trent near Stockwith, 
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and passing throngh East Retford and Worksop, whence it runs first 
north-west into an angle of Yorkshire, and then south-west into Derby- 
shire, where it terminates at Chesterfield. The Erewush Canal leaves 
the Trent opposite the mouth of the Soar, and runs up the valley of 
the Erewash, partly in this county, to Langley Bridge, where it is 
joined by the Cromford Canal. From Langley Bridge the Nottingham 
Canal runs direct, but by a very circuitous route, to the Trent, south 
of Nottingham. A cut which leaves this canal at Nottingham joins 
the Trent, 4 miles higher up. The Humber, into which the Trent 
runs, and the Trent and Mersey Canal, which joins the Trent in 
Derbyshire, just without the south-western boundary of this county, 

n to Nottinghamshire the whole system of the internal navigation 
of England. 


The principal coach-roads are those through Newark, Ollerton, and 
Worksop, into Yorkshire; the branch road from Newark, through 
Tuxford, East Retford, and Bawtry ; and the road through Nottingham 
and Mansfield into Derbyshire. 

The Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln branch of the Midland Coun- 
ties railway has 30 miles of its length in this county, which it enters 
near the Long Eaton junction; it passes through Nottingham. and 
Newark. A branch from this line leaves the Carlton station 3 miles 
east from Nottingham, and runs eastward across the county, through 
Bingham to Grantham. The Manchester, Shefficld, and Lincolnshire 
railway traverses the north of the county, passing through Worksop 
and East Retford, and on to Gainsborough and Great Deteonte, in 
Lincolnshire ; from East Retford a branch from this line runs through 
Cottam and Tooksey to Lincoln. The southern branch of the Mid- 
land Counties railway runs up the valley of the Soar from Leicester, 
entering the county a little north of Loughborough, and joining the 
Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln branch at the Long Eaton junction. 
From Nottingham a railway runs north to Mansfield, whence the 
Mansfield and Pinxton railway runs to the Cromford Canal at Pinxton 
Mills, near Alfreton in Derbyshire, with a branch to the Codnor Park 
iron-works, It is joined by the Erewash Valley line, which runs along 
the western boundary of the county, to the greater lines just mentioned 


of Bassetlaw and Thurgarton, which have each three divisions, Besides 
the divisions just enumerated, there is the county of the town of 
Nottingham. ‘ om 
The county town of Norrmawam; the boroughs of Newark and — 
East Rerrorp; and the market-towns of Bryonam, MANSFIELD, 
SovurHwett, and Worksop, are noticed under their respective heads, 
The only other ee g the age are Ollerton and perp ; 
Ollerton, 19 miles N. by from Nottingham, population : 
township 937, is situated on the Maun, and has a neat modern gothic 
chapel, a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, a National and a Free 


school. The market is held on Friday ; there -is a hop 
ee ire 


Tuesday in September, and a yearly cattle and shee) 
The parish church of Edwinstow, a venerable 
seuss renee Ak 


— of Edwinstow, which is on the Maun, above 0) 
ru’ 


with a lofty spire, has been renewed and in ae A e 

in the parish, are some ruins of a of King John. Lotti * 
ord, about 28 miles N.N.E. from Nottingham :. population of 

the parish, 1211. The town was rebuilt after a fire in 1702. 


The chureh, which exhibits a mixture of various styles of rie 
was repaired in 1814. There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists 


Independents, a Free school, and an Infant school. The market is held 
on Monday; and there are two yearly fairs, one for live-stock, the: 
other for hops. Pie. 
The following are the more important villages, with the population 
of the parishes in 1851, and a few other particulars :— eae 
Arnold, population 4704, is 4 miles N. from Nottingham, onthe — 
road to Mansfield. The village extends nearly a mile in The 
inhabitants are chiefly frame-work knitters. Besides the parish church, 
an old building, there are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Method- 
ists and Baptists, an Endowed Free school, and an Infant school. 
Basford, population 10,093, is situated about 24 miles N.N.W. from 
Nottingham, in the vale of the Lene. Besides the parish church, a 
commodious structure with a handsome tower, there are chapels for — 
Wesleyan, Primitive, and New Connexion Methodists and 
and National schools. The chief occupations are frame-work 


at the Long Eaton junction. The Great Northern railway from 
London to York crosses this county, coming from Grantham, through 
Newark and East Retford, and passing through Bawtry northwards. 
Another line, intended to join the North Midland, has been constructed 
from Newark to Southwell. 

Climate, Agriculture, &o—The climate of this county is dry and 
healthy, and upon some of the light lands the harvest is as early as in 
many counties more to the south. The high hills of Derbyshire 
intercept the westerly winds, and cause the clouds to discharge their 
moisture before they reach Nottinghamshire; the heaviest rains are 
when the wind comes from the east. 

The county may be divided into three districts with respect to soil. 
Tn the first, sand and gravel prevail. This extends along the Vale of 
Trent to the borders of Lincolnshire, and to the north of Nottingham 
along the ancient forest-land and border, in a strip of land about 30 
miles long and from 7 to 10 miles broad. The next is theclay, which 
lies between the Trent land and the last-mentioned strip, and in a part 
of the southern extremity of the county towards Leicestershire. The 
third district is that where limestone and coal are found. This lies 
partly on the borders of Derbyshire, and partly on the south-east 
towards Leicestershire and Lincolnshire. 

This county, of which a great portion was once forest-land, con- 
tains many fine apes and seats. The principal parks are those of 
Clumber, Thoresby, Worksop, and Welbeck Abbey, south of the town 
of Worksop; those of Newstead Abbey and Annesley, south of Mans- 
field; and Wollaston Hall, west of Nottingham. There are many 
fertile spots; but the land is in general not above mediocrity, and 
some of itis very poor. The farms are of moderate size, and the 
tenants are mostly at will. Improvements in agriculture are very 
generally followed. Turnips are cultivated to a great extent; other 
crops are wheat, beans, peas, oats, potatoes, &c. Along the river 
Trent are some good meadows and pastures, in which bullocks 
are grazed to advantage. The breeds which are preferred are the 
Hereford and the short-horn for the best pastures, and the small 
Scots for inferior. There are not many dairies, although some good 
cheese is made, The dairies are chiefly along the Soar. The sheep 
aro mostly of the Leicester breed. There are many hop plantations 
in the county. In the neighbourhood of Newark, Nottingham, and 
other towns there are excellent market gardens, the sandy soil being 
very favourable to the cultivation of roots and vegetables, There are 
some good orchards on the heavier soils. 

The remains of the old forest-trees are still to be met with in parks, 
where they have been preserved as ornaments, A better system of 
forest management has been introduced of late years, and consider- 
able attention is now paid to the growth of navy timber, Many new 
woods and plantations have been made in those parts of tho forests 
which have ted to individuals or allotted on inclosures. Very 
extensive woods have been planted on the estates of the Dukes of 
Newcastle and Portland, 

Divisions, Towns, &c.—Nottinghamshire is divided into six wapen- 
takes—Bassetlaw, north; Bingham, south-east; Broxtow, west; 
Newark, east; Rushoeliffe, south; and Thurgarton, central. Each 
wapentake consists of a north and south division, with the exception 


lace-making, and the manufacture of hosiery. Beeston, pop ia 
3016, is about 4 miles S.W. from Nottingham. The hosiery, silk, and — 
lace manufactures are the principal occupations. There isa canal from 
the river Trent at Beeston to Nottingham. There are here a parish 
church, opened in 1844, of which the sittings are all free; chapels for 
Wesleyan and New Connexion Methodists and Baptists; National and — 
Infant schools; and a library. Blidworth, population 1376, about 
6 miles S.E. from Mansfield, oceupies high ground in the neighbour- 
hood of Sherwood Forest. The parish church, of Norman date, yh 
repaired in 1889. The Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel, and there 
are National and Infant schools. Blyth, population 3982, about 
7 miles N.W. from East Retford, on the right bank of the river 
Ryton, had once a market, which was removed to Bawtry, 4 miles 
from Blyth, when the Great Northern mail-road was opened. The 
church, which oceupies an elevated site, is an embattled , 
partly of Norman date. The Wesleyan Methodists and Quakers havo — 
places of worship, and there isa National school. Cattle-fairs are held 
on Holy Thursday and on October 29th, Bridgeford-on-the-Hill, or — 
East Bridgeford, population 1155, about 10 miles E.N.E. from ye 
ham, on the right bank of the Trent, has a commodious church, reb 
about 1780; chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists; and 
National schools, Here was the site of the Roman station Margidu- 
num. Malting and brick-making are carried on, is obtained 
in considerable quantity. Bulwell, population 8786, about 4 miles 
N.W. from Nottingham, in the valley of the Lene, has au a. 
church with a tower, chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists 
and Baptists, and a Grammar school. Frame-work knitting and lace-_ 
making employ some of the inhabitants, Malting aud lime-burnin 
are carried on. Calverton, population 1427, about 7 miles N, 
from Nottingham, is situated on the Dover Beck, It has a parish 
church, chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Bapt 
and a Free school. Frame-work knitting is the chief occup ay 
The Rev. William Lea, inyentor of the stocking-frame, was a native 
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handsome and spacious, with a lofty embattled tower. The inhabitants 
are chiefly employed in the manufacture of hosiery, lace, and lace 
machinery, The Nottingham Canal passes through the parish ; there 
are several coal-wharfs on its line. Hucknall Torkard, population 
2970, about 7 miles N.N.W. from Nottingham, is situated on a feeder 
of the Lene. Besides the parish church, there are chapels for Wes- 
leyan, Primitive, and New Connexion Methodists and Baptists. The 
population is chiefly engaged in frame-work knitting. Brick-making 
and lime-burning are carried on. Kimberley, population of the eccle- 
Siastical district 2392, about 6 miles N.W. from Nottingham, has a 
church, a chapel of ease, chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists, and an Infant school. In the neighbourhood are an 
extensive corn-mill, collieries, and a brewery. Kirkby, population 
2363, about 5 miles S.W. from Mansfield, has a parish church, chapels 
for Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists, and a Free school. The rivers 
Erewash, Lene, and Maun rise in the neighbourhood of a. 
There are several collieries, connected with which is the Mansfield 
and Buxton tramway. Frame-work knitting is the chief occupation. 
£ast Leake, population 1148, about 9 miles S.W. from Nottingham, 
has an ancient church, chapels for Methodists and Baptists, and an 
Endowed school. The inhabitants are chiefly stockingers. Three 
statute fairs for hiring servants are held in the year. Lenton, popu- 
lation 5589, about 2 miles W. from Nottingham, has a handsome 
cae church, built of stone in 1842; chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, 
pendents, and Baptists ; and National and Infant schools, Lace- 

, chemical-works, tanneries, agricultural-implement works, and 
machine- and starch-works employ many of the population. Two 
cattle-fairs are held, on Whit-Wednesday and November llth. A 
of Cluniac monks formerly existed here. Mangfield Woodhouse, 
population 1972, nearly 2 miles N. from Mansfield, is a neat village, 
pleasantly situated near the western border of the county. The 
church, an early English edifice, has a tower surmounted with an 
mal spire. There are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists and Independents, a Blue-Coat school, and National 
schools. Roman remains have been found in the vicinity. Frame- 
work knitting is the chief employment. Malting and lime-burning 
are carried on. Misterton, population 1743, in the- north-eastern 
corner of the county, on the north side of the Chesterfield Canal, 
9 miles E. by N. from Bawtry. The parish church, rebuilt in part in 
1848, has a tower surmounted with a spire. The Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodists have chapels, and there is an Endowed Free 
school, Malting is carried on. There is a considerable trade in cattle 
and pigs. Radcliffe, or Radcliffe-on-Trent, population 1273, is about 
6 E. from Nottingham, on the right bank of the river Trent. 
The parish church, an old edifice, underwent thorough repair in 1829, 
There are a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and a Free school. On 
the Trent is a wharf for landing goods, and there is a good carrying- 
trade on the river. Malting is extensively carried on. Several families 
are employed in making skeen baskets. Jadford, population 12,637, 
about a mile W. by N. from Nottingham, has a parish church, rebuilt 
in 1812; a church for New Radford district ; pels for Wesleyan, 
Primitive, and New Connexion Methodists, Independents, and Baptists; 
and National schools, Lace-making and the stocking manufacture are 
the chief occupations. There are several breweries, machine-making 
establishments, iron-foundries, and corn-mills. Sneinton, population 
$440, a suburb of Nottingham, on the east side, contains many good 
houses, the residences of merchants and others connected with Notting- 
ham. It has arecently-erected cruciform church, in the early English 
style, a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and National schools. The 
occupati erally are similar to those of the inhabitants of 
Norrmyenam. Brick-fields, Roman-cement works, and chemical-works 
are in the vicinity. Stapleford, population 1968, on the western border 
of the county, 6 miles W. by 8. from Nottingham; the Erewash River 
forms here the boundary. The Nottingham Canal passes a short 
distance north of the village. Besides the church, which has a tower 
surmounted with a spire, there are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists; National and Infant schools, built and endowed by the 
late Lady Warren; and a library., Lace-making, particularly the 
making of tatting lace, employs many of the inhabitants. At Staple- 
ford are some primeval remains. Sutton-in-Ashfield, population 7692, 
abotit 3 miles S.W. from Mansfield, is situated on an emi The 
church is a fine gothic structure, with a tower anda pus octagonal 
Baptists, Independents, and Wesleyan and Primitive 


ire, The 
Methodists have places of worship, and there is a National schoo]. The- 


epee E> is chiefly employed in the manufacture of cotton-hosiery, 
and lace machinery. There is a pottery for coarse red ware. A 
customary market for provisions is held weekly, on Saturday, Several 
fairs and an anuual feast are held in the village. Sutton-wpon-T'rent, 
population 1262, about 8 miles N. from Newark, on the left bank of 
the Trent, has a handsome gothic church; chapels for Wesleyan 
Methodists, Baptists, and x tigger National schools partly 
endowed; and a Wesleyan schoo wae. i carried on, and there 
are several corn-mills, a seed and bone-crushing mill, and patent oil- 
cake works. Sutton Bonnington, tion 1220, about 10 miles 
8.W. by 8. from Nottingham, near the right bank of the Soar, which 
here separates the county from Leicestershire, has a neat church with 
@ lofty spire, and another church of small size, chapels for Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists and Baptists, a National and an Endowed 
GEOG, DIV, VOL. IIL 


school. Frame-work knitting is the principal occupation. Warsop, 
population 1398, about 44 miles N. by E. from Mansfield, formerly 
had a market. Two annual fairs are held. Rope-making and malting 
are carried on to a small extent. There are some corn-mills. The 
church is ancient; there are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and 
Baptists, and a Parochial school. , 

Ecclesiastical and Legal Divisions, &c.—The county forms the arch- 
deaconry of Nottingham ; it was formerly included in the diocese of 
York, but now forms of the see of Lincoln. It is in the midland 
circuit. The assizes are held at Nottingham; quarter-sessions at Not- 
tingham, Newark, and East Retford ; county courts at Bingham, East 
Retford, Mansfield, Newark, Nottingham, and Worksop. The county 
jail is at Nottingham ; the county house of correction at Southwell. 
The county returns four members to Parliament; two for the northern 
and two for the southern division. Nottingham and Newark return 
two members each, 

History, Antiquities, &c.—In the division of Britain by the Romans 
this county was included in the province of Flavia Cesariensis. The 
Roman stations Ad Pontem, Margidunum, and Verometum, were in 
the county. Of the Roman roads which connected these stations there 
are several traces. The Fosse Way may be traced from Verometum 
for several miles in the direction of Newark. Many Roman remains 
have been discovered in the neighbourhood of Newark, Mansfield 
Woodhouse, and in other parts of the county. 

In the Saxon period it is likely that Nottinghamshire was possessed 
at first by the Northumbrian Angles. When the Mercians became 
independent of the kingdom of Northumbria (a.p. 626), this county 
appears to have been included in their dominion: it was divided 
between the northern and southern Mercians, who were separated 
from each other by the Trent. When the Danes, under the sons of 

Lodbrog, invaded England, they passed the winter (867-868) 
at Nottingham, which they had taken, and which became a Danish 
burgh. By the treaty with Alfred (878 or 880) they obtained posses- 
sion of that part of Mercia which was north-east of Watlinz-street, 
including Nottinghamshire. After the Conquest, the greater part of 
the county, ree with the castle of Nottingham, was bestowed by 
the Conqueror on his natural son, William Peverel. The principal 
events that took place in the county from the Conquest to the great 
civil war were—the capture of Nottingham Castle and town by the 
troops of the empress Maud; the death of king John at Newark, 
October 17th, 1216; the arrest of Mortimer in Nottingham Castle by 
Edward ILL.; and the defeat and capture of Lambert Simnel in 1487 
by the royal army under Henry VII. at East Stoke, on the right bank 
of the Trent, 4 miles S.W. from Newark. 

At the commencement of the civil war Charles I, set up his standard 
at Nottingham with great ceremony (1642).- Shortly after this Not- 
tingham came into the hands of the Parliament, and continued so to 
the end of the war. Newark, which was held by a body of Royalists 
under the command of Sir John Henderson, was besieged (1644) by a 
body of Parliamentary forces under Sir John Meldrum and Lord 
Willoughby of Parham, but was relieved by Prince Rupert, who drove 
part of the besieging forces over the Trent, and compelled another 
portion to capitulate, with all their artillery and ammunition, In the 
winter of 1644-45 it was again unsuccessfully besieged by the Parlia- 
mentarians. In May 1646 the king surrendered himself at Southwell 
to the Scotch commissioners, by whom he was conducted to the 
quarters of the Scotch troops then besieging Newark. The day after 
his arrival Newark was delivered up by his orders. 

Of architectural antiquities Nottinghamshire is somewhat bare, and 
its ecclesiastical buildings are, with two or three exceptions, such as 
St. Mary’s church at Nottingham and Southwell Collegiate church 

Norrincnam; SourHwELL], by no means remarkable for splendour. 
derton, Hovringham, and Mansfield churches have some Norman 
portions; Newark church has some slight Norman remains; the 
churches of Bingham, Coddington, Hawton near Newark, and Upton 
St. Peter near Southwell, have considerable portions of early English : 
Hawton is especially worthy of examination. Of the monastic ruins 
the most beautiful is Newstead Abbey, founded for Augustinian canons 
by Henry IL. about 1170. The chief part of the abbey buildings were 
fitted up as a residence by Sir John Byron, to whom they were granted, 
but the chapel was allowed to go to decay. Its front is an exceedingly 
beautiful specimen of early English. Of Rufford Abbey, near Ollerton, 
there are some remains incorporated in a large mansion of later date, 
which retains the original designation. It was a Cistercian abbey, 
founded by Gilbert, earl of Lincoln, in 1148. Of Welbeck Abbey 
some slight remains are incorporated in the mansion of the Duke of 
Portland. Part of the cloisters, and some ogher portions of Mattersey 
Gilbertine Priory, near the Idle, yet remain. There are also some 
remains of Thurgarton Priory for Austin canons, At Newark is an 
ancient castle. 

Statistics: Religious Worship and Education.—According to the 
Returns of the Census in 1851, it appears that there were then in 
the county 630 places of worship, of which 273 belonged to 6 sections 
of Methodists, 248 to the Established Church, 54 to Baptists, 21 to 
Independents, 11 to Mormons, 5 to Roman Catholics, 3 to Quakers, 2 
to Unitarians, and 1 each to Irvingites, Swedenborgians, and Jews, 
The total number of sittings provided was 151,742. There were 428 
Sunday schools with 43,988 scholars ; of these, 183 schools — 17,785 
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scholars were under the superintendence of the Established Church. 
Of day schools there were 739, of which 231 were public schools with 
18,286 scholars, and 508 were private schools with 12,892 scholars. 
Of evening schools for adults there were $2, with 983 scholars, The 
number of literary and scientific institutions was 10, with 1955 mem- 
bers, and 29,785 volumés in the libraries belonging to them. 

Savings Banks.—In 1853 the county possessed 6 savings banks, at 
East Retford, Mansfield, Newark-upon-Trent, Nottingham, Southwell, 
and Worksop. The total amount owing to depositors on November 
20th 1853 was 517,624/, 12s. 1d. 

NOUVION-EN-THIBRACHE. [Arye] 

NOVA SCOTIA, 
43° 20’ and 46° N, lat., 61° and 66° 20’ W. long., is bounded N. by 
Northumberland Strait, which divides it from Prince Edward Island ; 
E. by Cape Breton and the Atlantic; S. by the Atlantic; W. by the 
Bay of Fundy and New Brunswick. It forms a peninsula connected 
with the continent by Chignecto Isthmus, a neck of land about 10 
miles broad at the south-east point of New Brunswick. Its greatest 
length from Cape Canso on the east to Cape St. Mary on the west is 
280 miles; its breadth varies from 40 to 100 miles. The area is 
15,607 square miles. The population in 1817 was 84,913; in 1827 
maee 123,848; in 1851, excluding that of Cape Breton, it was 

37. 

Coast-line and Surface-—The Atlantic coast is rocky and rather 
elevated. It contains numerous creeks and inlets from 3 to 15 miles 
long, many of which form safe and convenient harbours. The shore 
is lined with numberless islets, within which small craft sail in smooth 
water while there is the heaviest sea outside. The chief inlets are— 
Sheet Harbour, eastward from Halifax; and, westward from it, 
Margaret's Bay, Mahone Bay, and Shelburne Harbour, all of them 
deep and spacious basins. Halifax Harbour is one of the finest road- 
steads in the world. Mahone Bay contains above 200 islands. A 
similar coast extends along the south-western extremity of the pro- 
vince from Cape Sable to Cape St. Mary's. St. Mary’s Bay, from 4 to 
10 miles stretches 85 miles parallel to the Bay of Fundy, from 
which it is separated by Briar Island, Long Island, and the peninsula 
of Digby Neck. Annapolis Basin, separated by a narrow isthmus from 
St. Mary's Bay, extends 10 miles in the same direction, with a breadth of 
from 1 to 4 miles. It forms an excellent harbour, Its entrance, the Gut 
of Digby, is the only inlet on the coast of the Bay of Fundy between 
St. Mary’s Bay and the Bay of Mines. The shore is generally high and 
bold, but not so much broken as the Atlantic coast. The only refuge 
besides the Gut of Digby is at Black Point, where a pier has been 
erected for the accommodation of coasting vessels. The Bay of Mines 
is entered by a strait 3 miles wide between Cape Blowmedon on the 
south and Cape Parsboro-on the north. It forms an extensive basin, 
poet | 50 miles inland to the head of Cobequid Bay, with an 
extreme breadth of 16 miles, Its shores are low and marshy. From 
the entrance of the bay to Cape Chignecto, and along the south shore 
of Chignecto Inlet, the coast is high and rocky. It changes into low 
and marshy lands along the banks of Cumberland Basin, which forms 
the upper extremity of the Bay of Fundy, and a narrow division 
between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The waters of Fundy Bay 
rush into its head branches with great impetuosity, rising in Mines 
Bay and Cumberland. Basin from 50 to 60 feet, and advancing with a 
tide wave of 5 or 6 feet high. The shore of Northumberland Strait 
eastward to Pictou Harbour is low and either sandy or marshy, except 
in the vicinity of Pugwash Bay, where it is elevated. Beyond Pictou 
it rises to a considerable height, and at Cape St. George becomes rocky 
and bold. The Bay of St. George, which looks to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, is connected with Chedabucto Bay, which opens to the 
Atlantic, by the Gut of Canso, a strait running 21 miles between Ca) 
Bretou and Nova Scotia, with a breadth varying from a mile to am 
and a half. Chedabucto Bay, bounded on the south by Cape Canso 
and on the north by Cape Hogan on Madame Island, which belongs to 
Cape Breton, is free from cliffs and islands, and runs 25 miles inland, 
with a breadth of from 6 to 12 miles. 

_ The country rises gradually from the Atlantic coast into an extended 
ridge seldom exceeding 300 feet in height. Other ridges traverse the 
peninsula in the same direction, separated in many places by deep 
valleys, and at times intersected by rivers and lakes, but forming 
towards the centre of the eastern and western divisions of the province 
an elevated table-land of a broken and i surface. Near the 
middle of the province a low tract of land, not ri more than 100 
feet above the sea, stretches across the country from Halifax Harbour 
to Cobequid Bay. Along the northern shore of that bay, and the Bay 
of Mines, the Cobequid Hills rise to a height of from 800 to 1000 feet, 
and extend tow the shore of Northumberland Strait, with a 
nearly uniform breadth of 10 miles. Within 10 miles of the south 
shore of the Bay of Mines the central table-land is bounded by a group 
of hills, of which the — heights are Horton Mountain and 
Ardoise Mountain, the latter rising 810 feet, and forming the water- 
shed of the rivers ges | to the Bay of Mines and to the Atlantic. 
Two extended ridges, called the North and the South Mountains, 
terminate the table-land westward, rising on opposite sides of the 
valley of the Annapolis. Along the shore of St. Mary’s Bay the 
country rises into long ridges and detached hills, reaching its greatest 
elevation in tho Blue Mountains, a little beyond the centre of this 


a British colony in North America, situated between ‘ 


“year round, while the ports on the northern coast are frozen up 


part of the peninsula. The whole province is agreeably diversified 
the succession of lofty ridges and beep iucedinast undulations, | * 

Hydrography and Communications.—A bout 3000 square miles of the 
surface are under water. In every part of the province the lakes and 
rivers are numerous, leaving few places far from convenient water- 
carriage, or without eligible sites for flour- and saw-mills, Between 
Halifax and St. Margaret’s Bay, an extent of 20 miles, there are as 
many as 200 lakes. A series of Iakes form a continued commmuni- 
cation across the country from Liverpool Harbour on the Atlantic 
coast to Annapolis Basin. The most important rivers are the Anna- 
polis and the Shubenacadie. A canal, supplied by the Shubenacadie 
River and the lakes from which it issues, forms a communication, for 
vessels drawing not more than 8 feet of water, between Halifax Har- 
bour and Cobequid Bay. Good roads extend between Halifax and the 
towns of Windsor, Annapolis, and Pictou. Roads are carried ro 
the peninsula, and one passing into New Brunswick is continued in th 
great road to Quebec. The forests are penetrated by roads ) 
settlements have been formed. A railway has been formed for the 
conveyance of coal from the Pictou mines to the place of a 
Steamers sail from Halifax, Annapolis, and Windsor to St. John’s in 
New Brunswick, and in summer there is steam communication 
Pictou and Prince Edward Island: Mail steamers leave 
weekly for England, the United States, Bermuda, Cape Breton, 
Newfoundland. Halifax is pny iee | electric telegraph with the 
principal cities of Canada and the United States. 

Geology.—The province comprises four geological divisions. Granite 
of several varieties, gneiss, and mica-slate form a narrow belt the 
coast between Cape Canso and Cape Sable. Granite boulders are very 
numerous in many of this tract, especially in the vicinity of 
Halifax. A parallel section, reaching across the country to the Anna- 
polis Valley, consists of metamorphic rocks. Grauwacke, grauwacke 
slate, and quartz rock —- with occasional masses of transition 
limestone. The coast of the Bay of Fundy, from Briar Island to the 
Basin of Mines, including the North Mountain and the islands 
the shore, form a trap region, occupied by nstone, amygdaloid, an 
toadstone, containing gems and neolites. new red-sandstone and 
carboniferous systems spread over the northern shore between the 
borders of New Brunswick and the Gut of Canso. The sandstone 
contains beds of um and rock salt, e coal-measures include 
several valuable fields of coal, of which the most important are the 
Cumberland and Pictou fields. The Pictou field occupies an area ¢ 
more than 100 square miles, and consists of seams from one foot to 50 
feet thick. Iron-ore occurs in quantities in combination 
the coal. It is also found in other districts, and was worked for some 
time on the banks of the Moose River near Annapolis Basin. A > 
deposit of specular iron-ore of a very rich quality has been found on 
the south side of the Cobequid Hills. Copper-ore exists in j 
places, gaye! at Cape d'Or, opposite the entrance to Mines Bay. 
Lead-ore in small quantities occurs among the limestone at Guy's 
River. Good mill-stones are obtained from the light gray granite near 
Cape Canso, and grindstones of the finest quality from the hard gr: 
or bluish sandstone which occurs in various districts. On the 
side of Mines Bay, at St. George's Bay, and the Gut of Canso, are 
extensive deposits of gypsum. Along the northern shore there is the 
finest freestone for building, and in the centre of the province abund- 
ance of excellent slate. Salt-springs of strength are numerous 
between the Basin of Mines and Northumberland Strait. 


much modified by its nearly i 
derabl 


nearly four months, At no time is the cold oppressive, nor is the heat 
of summer, except occasionally and for brief periods, in excess, 5 
The Atlantic shore is everywhere stony, and many of the headlands 
are bare of soil, but generally a stiff clay prevails, which, when the 
ved tracts of this 

description appear p 


of rivers along the cae eee numerous patches of alluvial: 
land. The spud, or hill-lands, as they are called in Frye 
are generally free from stones, and consist of a stiff clay, a 
friable loam. They are commonly very productive, and the highest 
are the most fertile. The intervales, or tracts of alluvial land ad 
by the deposit of the rivers, above the head of tide-water, are more in 
repute and produce excellent crops. The province however is still far 


from raising its own supplies, and quantities of flour are | ; 
imported from the United States py gon 


1851 Nova Scotia prodaced 297,157 bushels wi 67,488 els 
rye, 1,384,487 bushels oats, 170,301 bushels buckwheat, 

bushels barley, and 1,986,789 bushels potatoes; of hay, 287, ’ 
were raised. Of butter 8,613,890lbs. were made, and of cheese 
652,069 lbs. Large stocks of cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry are kept, 
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especially on the northern shores and around the Bay of Mines. Cattle 
are exported to New Brunswick to form working teams for the lum- 
ing trade. Newfoundland receives from Nova Scotia all its sheep 
and stock. Beef and butter are exported. Nearly 9,000,000 acres 
are still covered with forests, which form a chief part of the wealth of 
poo gee The most important trees are pine, birch, oak, hemlock, 
ash, maple, and elm. Others of great beauty are of less com- 
mercial value. The wild animals which remain are the moose-deer, 


 tiger-cat, beaver, bear, fox, marten, otter, mink, musk-rat, racoon, 


weasel, squirrel, and hare. The first four are nearly extinct. Nearly 
all the small lakes and streams contain trout and salmon. Cod and 
haddock are taken in great numbers along shore, and especially on 
banks about 10 miles off. Mackerel, going north in spring and 
returning in autumn, swarm in prodigious numbers in all the bays and 
inlets. In Mines Bay vast numbers of shad and bass are caught in 
weirs at the ebb and flow of the tide. Small herrings, taken in the same 
way in Annapolis Basin, are smoked for the foreign market, Halibut, 
sturgeon, sole, and other kinds of fish are found on the coast, which 
also abounds with lobsters, oysters, and other shell-fish. 

The population of the province is of mixed origin. Of the aborigines 
there are a few hundreds belonging to the Micmac tribe. Free blacks, 
the descendants of slaves who entered the province at different periods, 
number some thousands, There are several settlements of Acadian 
French, of Germans, and of Swiss Protestants. The western and 
midland counties are chiefly inhabited by the offspring of loyalists 
from New England. The chief part of the population consists of the 
descendants of English, Scotch, and Irish immigrants. The Scotch 
are most numerous in the northern oe The Fie occupations 
are farming and fishing. A great of the population engage in 
both, tilling their nd at the wedi mF the bays and near the river 
mouths, and ing in the fisheries of the coast. Many take part in 
the more distant fisheries of the banks of Newfoundland and the coast 
of Labrador. In the midland counties the farmers and their sons 


are much en in ship-building, the ships being often manned by 
themselves and freighted with their own produce or with lumber. The 
manufactures, which are limited, are coarse cloths and flannels, bed- 


linen, blankets and carpets, hats, paper, tobacco, leather, ploughs and 
other argicultural implements, ropes, stoves for some of the colonies, 
and chain-cables for the United, States. Near Halifax there are 
distilleries for the preparation of spirits from molasses, The exports 
of the province are timber of all sorts, planks, mategee ai staves, and 
cordwood ; fish, dry and pickled, smoked herrings, seal-skins, oil, coal, 
gypsum, grindstone, beef, pork, butter, live-stock, potatoes, and other 

getables. The imports are chiefly British manuf wines, 
spirits, wheat and flour, beef, pork, sugar, and tobacco. In 1852 the 
value of the exports was 970,781/., that of the imports was 1,194,175/. 
The number of vessels belonging to the province in 1852 was 2943, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 189,083. 

The = is divided into 10 counties, exclusive of Carz Breton, 
which is comprehended under the same government. These counties 
are subdivided into 43 townships, the inhabitants of which have the 
right of assembling to authorise assessments for local purposes, 

The only incorporated city in the province is Hauirax, which is 
noticed separately, as is also the town of Annapowis. The following 
towns may be noticed :—Amierst is a thriving place, near the east 
shore of Cumberland Basin. Chester is sotcenre 4 situated on the 
north side of Mahone Bay, and contains several fulling-, grist-, and 
saw-mills. It has a considerable lumber trade, and a number of its 
inhabitants are employed in the fisheries. Dartmouth, a small town 
opposite Halifax, on the eastern side of the harbour, was a place of 
importance during the war, but has been nearly stationary since. A 
steamer plies constantly between it and the city. Dorchester is a place 
of considerable trade, on the Antigonish River, a mile above the head 
of navigation. It contains a court-house, and a Baptist, a Presbyterian, 
and a Catholic church. Guysborough is situated at the entrance 
to Milford Haven, near the head of Chedabucto Bay. It contains a 
court-house, and churches for Bpiscopalians, Roman Catholics, and 
Protestant Dissenters. Liverpool, the chief town of Queen’s County, 


. - a well-built place, situated on the west side of Liverpool harbour. 


bitants are chiefly employed in fishing and lumbering; and 

ble quantities of timber and fish are exported to Europe and 

the West Indies. Lunenburg, situated at the head of Lunenburg Bay, 
is a regularly built town, containing several churches. It trades in 
lumber with the West Indies. Pictou, situated at the head of Pictou 
harbour, in Northumberland Strait, is a busy and improving town, 
with a population of several thousands. It contains a college, and 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic places of worship. 
and coal are largely exported. The harbour has a bar at 

its mouth, but is capacious within, and has from five to nine fathoms 
depth of water. Shelburne, situated at the head of Shelburne har- 
bour, was built by American loyalists after the war of independence, 
It had @ population of 12,000 within a year after its rise, but it now 
contains only a few inhabitants, who are employed in ship-building 
and the fisheries. Truro, a town situated at the head of Cobequid 
Bay, is mostly built of wood, It contains a court-house and several 
places of worship. Windsor, a neat, clean, well-built town, on the 
of the Avon River, and near the mouth of the St. Croix, 

distant about 40 miles N, from Halifax, contains King’s College, an 


academy, and place& of worship for Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, 
and various other denominations. Yarmouth, an improving town, 
on the west coast of the province, consists of one street nearly two 
miles long, in which the houses are still considerably detached. It 
contains a court-house, an Episcopal church, and places of worship for 
Congregationalists, Baptists, and Methodists. It carries on an active 
trade with the West Indies, Many vessels belong to the place. From 
its local advantages and the enterprise of its inhabitants it is likely 
to become a town of great importance. 

The affairs of the province are administered by a governor and 
executive council, a legislative council appointed by the governor, and 
a House of Assembly of 43 members, which meets at Halifax. The 
possession of a 40s. freehold forms the elective franchise, and qualifies 
for a seat in the House of Assembly. The laws are administered by 
a Court of Queen’s Bench and district courts. They include the 
common and statute law of England, and the statute law of the 
province. 

The religious denominations in the province are Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Roman Catholics, Methodists, Baptists, and some smaller sects. 
The members of the Church of England are under the direction of a 
bishop, an archdeacon, and 50 clergymen. The bishop and archdeacon 
are endowed by the home government, the clergy are supported by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The Established Church 
of Scotland has 6 ministers in the province, the Free Church has 
19 ministers, and from 20 to 30 ministers are connected with the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, The number of churches 
in the province in 1851 was 520, Since 1826 a Common School Act 
has been in operation, which is every three or four years revised by 
the legislature. It divides the province into districts, in which the 
people appoint trustees, and maintain their schools on a popular basis, 
under the control of boards of commissioners appointed by the 
executive. In 1851 the number of common schools was 1026, with 
29,175 children. A Grammar school is maintained in each county. 
There are several colleges in the province : King’s College at Windsor, 
on the plan of Cambridge and Oxford; Dalhousie College at Halifax, 
on the model of Edinburgh College; a general institution at Pictou ; 
a Baptist college at Horton; and Acadia College, a Roman Catholic 
seminary at Halifax. Attempts have been made to unite some of these 
institutions into one efficient university, but without success, 

The revenue of the province is derived from a tax on imported 
goods, consisting chiefly of an ad valorem duty of 6} per cent. The 
income in 1852 was 93,039/. 7s. 2d. The defence of the colony is 
provided for by two or three British regiments stationed in the gar- 
rison towns, and by the visits of the squadron in summer. An 
organised militia of 26 regiments, constituting a force of 26,248 
men, exclusive of officers, is provided for by statute, For the con- 
struction and maintenance of lighthouses an annual rate is levied 
from coasting vessels, and a rate per ton from all other vessels entering 
and leaving the ports, ‘Twenty-one lighthouses are in full operation 
around the coast, 

Nova Scotia was discovered by the Cabots in 1497. In 1604 the 
French attempted to settle in it, but were expelled by the Virginian 
colonists, who claimed the country for Britain in right of previous 
discovery. Acadia, as the peninsula was called by the French, was 
granted under the name of Nova Scotia to Sir William Alexander in 
1621. The French however retained their footing in it till 1654, when 
they were reduced by a strong force sent out by Cromwell. The 
colony was ceded to France by the treaty of Breda in 1667, but after 
various contests was finally secured to Britain in 1711. Certain designs 
of the French led the British Parliament in 1749 more actively to 
promote the settlement of the province. A grant of public 
money was made for the purpose, 4000 adventurers embarked with 
their families for the colony, and the present capital was founded by 
them. The French, assisted by the Indians, made repeated attacks 
on the settlement till 1758, when they were finally expelled. In 1784 
New Brunswick and Cape Breton were separated from the peninsula, 
and formed into distinct governments, but in 1819 Cape Breton became 

ain, as it is now, a part of the province of Nova Scotia. 

NOVA ZEMBLA, properly NOVAIA ZEMLIA, or ‘New Land, 
is the name of an island or rather of a chain of islands in the Arctic Sea, 
which curve round from south to east-north-east between 70° 30’ and 
76° 30’ N. lat., 52° and 76° E. long. The convex or western side of 
Nova Zembla is washed by the Spitzbergen Sea, the eastern by the 
Kara Sea, and that part of the Arctic Ocean that lies opposite the 
mouths of the Obi and Yenisei. On the south it is separated from 
Waigatz Island by Kara Strait, also called Burrough’s Strait. The 
total length of Nova Zembla is about 500 miles, and the average 
breadth is about 50 miles. At about 160 miles distant from Felsen 
Bay (an inlet of Kara Strait) a deep narrow sound called Matotshkin, 
or Matyushin Shar, connects the Sea of Spitzbergen with the Kara Sea, 
and cuts off the southern island, the proper Novaia Zemlia. About 
40 miles farther north a similar but wider sound, the western part of 
which is called Cross Bay, cuts off another island. When about half- 
way through the island, Cross Bay divides into several arms inclosing 
several small islands. To the north of Cross Bay lie Lutke’s Land, 
which extends to ¢ Nassau, and Barentz Land, the most eastern 
part of Nova Zembla: these it is believed form one connected island. 
In a geographical point of view the island of Waigata (50 miles long, 
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and 20 miles broad), | ing south of Kara Strait,‘and separated from 
the continent of Russia Yugorsky Shar, or Pett’s Strait, form a 
part of the series of islands called Nova Zembla; and the whole may 
be considered as the prolongation of the Ural Mountains, the sounds 
mentioned merely filling up depressions in the chain. 

The western side of the island is mountainous, rising from a steep 
and bold shore to the height of 1000 and 2000 feet. It is also indented 
with numerous bays formed by bold and lofty headlands which project 
from the mountains. A mountain east of Nameless Bay in Nova 
Zembla proper is 1842 feet A little farther north approaching 
the entrance to Matotshkin Shar is another peak 2547 feet high. 


Along the strait itself the mountains on the north side rise in three’ 


places to $204 and 3156 feet high, and on the southern side there is a 
amg feet above the sea-level, All along Lutke’s Land and 
tz Land the mountains run close along the shores. The 
mountains of Nova Zembla are chiefly composed of a very black clay- 
slate in the more southern portion; near the Kostin Shar on the south- 
west coast of Nova Zembla proper gray primitive limestone prevails, 
similar to that found in the Ural Chain. The eastern shores are 
comparatively level and barren. Though the heat in summer is very 
great, owing to the long continuance of the sun above the horizon (four 
months and a half at the northern yee the soil thaws only 
to the depth of between 6 inches and 24 feet, and at that distance from 
the surface ground-ice is always found. The vegetation, which covers 
some parts of the surface, consists only of lichens and mosses. White 
bears, foxes, walrusses or morses, and seals abound, as well as rein- 
deer and water-fowl. The islands are frequently visited by fishermen 
from Archangel and other places in order to take the walrus. Nova 
Zembla first became known by the voyage of Steven Burrough (1556), 
but had previously been visited by the Russians. The Dutchman, 
William Barentz, in 1596 sailed all along the west coast, doubled Cape 
Desire, the most eastern part of Barentz Land, and wintered from 
August 26, 1596, to June 14, 1597 in Icy Haven, on the eastern shore 
of the island. The Russian government in recent times has sent 
several expeditions to explore the islands, The western coast was 
explored and laid down by a Russian officer, Lieutenant Lutké. All 
the east coast of the southern island was explored by Pachtussoff in 
1832-3. The Matotshkin Shar and the east coast between 73}° and 
75° N. lat. was examined by Pachtussoff and Ziwolka in 1834-5. 
About 100 miles of the eastern coast remain still to be explored: 
this part, like all other parts of Nova Zembla, is often visited by whale 
and walrus hunters. The sea west of Nova Zembla is said to be o 
for four or five months in the year on an average; but the Kara 
is almost — ee with ra and masses of ice. 

(Barrow, Chronological History of Voyages into the Arctic Regions ; 
London Geographical Journal, vols. viii. and xxiii.) 

NOVARA, a division of the Sardinian states containing several 
provinces, is bounded E. by the Ticino and the Lago-Maggiore, which 
separate it from Lombardy, S. by the Po, W. by the provinces of 
Torino and Aosta, and N. by the Lepontian Alps and Switzerland. 
The portion of the division extending eastward from the spur of 
Monte-Rosa to the Swiss frontier, and including the Val-d’Ossola or 
— part of the main valley of the Tosa, and various lateral valleys 
which o into it, forms the province of Ossola, This province is 
covered by the main ridge of the Alps which inclose the valley of the 
Toccia, or Tosa, which assumes different names at different points of 
its length. The southern part of the basin of the Tosa, and a fine 
strip of land between the lakes of Orta and Maggiore, form the 
province of Pallanza. Into the valley of the Tosa numerous lateral 
valleys open, each adding its tributary stream to the Toccia, to be by 
it conveyed into the Lago-Maggiore. The largest of these lateral 
valleys is the Val Macugnaga watered by the Anza, which flows east- 
ward into the Toccia from Monte-Rosa. The Simplon road across the 
= enters ee td that part of the valley of the Toccia called the 
Val-d’Oxsola. @ provinces of Pallanza and Ossola produce but 
little corn ; the high valleys and lower slopes of the mountains afford 
pasture for great numbers of horned-cattle and numerous flocks of 
sheep and goats. In favourable situations and in the lower valleys 
the grape flourishes, Chestnuts and filberts are abundant. Some 
iron- and copper-mines are worked. The inhabitants are r, and 
some of them annually emigrate to the neighbouring countries chiefly 
as stone-masons. 

The province of Novara extends southward from that of Pallanza 
to « line running nearly east from the Sesia above Vercelli to the 
Ticino, It is hilly in the north about the Lake of Orta; but the 
central and southern portions are level, forming part of the great 

lain of the Po, The soil is rich and very productive in corn, rice, 

emp, maize, pulse, and silk, Pasture is ped especially in the north, 
and try are very abundant, The pretty lake of Orta, which 
is partly in the province of Novara, is 10 miles long from north to 
south, and little more than one mile in bread Its southern 
extremity is about 20 miles north of the town of Novara. Its outlet 
is at the northern end, from which the waters flow into the La: 
Maggiore, which is 7 miles distant to the east. The banks of the Lake 
of Orta are hilly and pa and covered with villages, hamlets, 
and handsome country-houses, In the middle of the lake is the little 
island of San-Giulio, with a very handsome church, a palace belonging 
to the Bishop of Novara, and some other buildings and gardens. 


This island was once fortified, and is mentioned in the wars of 
middle ages. The chief rivers are the Sesia and the Ticino, between 
which the province lies; the central part of the plain is drained by 
the Agogna and the Terdopio, which in their lower courses traverse 
the Lomellina, and ultimately enter the Po 
Numerous canals for irrigating the rice-grounds are 
The Lomel vince of M lies south of the province 
ina, or province of Mortara, lies £0 
of Novara, between the province of Valsesia, the T: the Po, 
The Ticino is navigable from the Lago- iore to its entrance into 
the Po. The other streams are the Terdopio and the Agogna, which 
traverse it from north to south. The country is level; the productions 
similar to those of the preceding province. fap 
The province of Valsesia forms the 


most western of the 

division, and comprises the upper of the basin of Sesia to 
its junction with the Cervo. It is drained by the Sesia and 

acanal that runs 


by the Dora-Baltea, which is joined to the Sesia b: 
by the town of Santhia. The Valsesia towards its northern part is 
covered by ramifications of the Alps. Except in the valleys, the 
climate, like that of Pallanza, is cold. Some a mi 
maize, and chestnuts are the chief ores fav 
tions however the vine and the mulberry are cultivated. The 
wealth of the country consists in its cattle, butter, and cheese, In 
the southern part the surface is m flat, productive in rice, wheat, 
maize, oats, hemp, wine, and silk. The rice-grounds, which are laid 
under water until the rice is ripe in September, both here and all 
through the valley of the Po,are very unhealthy ; but the undulating 
and highlands to the northward are exceedingly salubrious, and the 
aspect of the country extremely varied and picturesque. 

The area and population of the provinces of the division of Novara 
are as follows :— 
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Provinces: Area in Square Miles, | Population in 1848, | 
Novara . Py ‘ * 533 178,069 
Tiomeliiw \\ i s9 welgs 480 139,649 
Pallanza ° . . 312 64,030 
Goulet, cutee 520 36,331 
Widens © ostris ks thre 290 35,879 

Metal, 5. svat sil 2,135 453,958 


Towns.—The while es of afer is es peer re chief town 
Novara, an old, irregu built, but strongly town, which 
is situated 50 miles N.E. vs Turin, and 10 miles from the left bank 


mnasium, two hospitals, a public library, and a 
silk and agricultural produce. Some of the 
churches, convents, and the palaces of the nobility are hand 
structures. The total defeat of the Sardinian army near this 
by the Austrians under Marshal Radetzky (March 23, 1849) 
the abdication of the Sardinian King Carlo Alberto, and 
renunciation on the part of Sardinia of all claim to the sovereignty 
of Lombardy, [Arona.] Borgomanero, 19 miles N. from Novara, on 
the left bank of the Agogna, is a well-built bustling town, with 7095 
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from Milan to Turin. ; 
In the province of Pallanza the principal towns are—Pallanza, a 
small place of 2044 inhabitants on the shore of the Lago- 
with a college and the provincial courts. Jntra, a little N, 
Pallanza, which has 3743 inhabitants. 
The chief town of the province of Ossola is Cannobbio, several 
miles higher up the lake: population, 2137. Domo d’Ossola, a well- 
built cheerful little town of 2026 inhabitants, situated in a beautiful 
part of the valley of the Toccia. At Domo-d’Ossola, the traveller 
who crosses the Alps from Switzerland by the Sim road, first 
receives his impression of the Italian sky, — and manners, ; 
The province of Valsesia has for its capital Varallo, which is situ- 
ated on the left bank of the Sesia, and has about 3000 inhabitants. 
(Nuova Circoscrizione delle Provincie dei Regit Stati in .) 
NOVGOROD SEVERSK. Visca 
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Ni OVOGOROD, one of the eight governments of Great Russia, 
extends from 57° 18’ to 61° 8’ N. lat., 30° 10’ to 39° 40’ E. long. It 
is bounded N. by the government of Olonetz, E. by Wologda and 
Jaroslaw, 8. by Twer, and W. by Pskow and St. Petersburg. The 
area including the surface of the large lakes of Ilmen, Bjelo-Osero, 
and Wosché, is 46,833 square miles. It isdivided into ten circles, and 
the lation in 1846 was 907,900. 

face of the country is diversified with hills, rivers, high banks, 
plains, valleys, marshes, and lakes. The northern part is low and 
swampy, and for the most part covered only with peat. In the south- 
ern part the soil is clayey or sandy. There are fine pastures, and the 
eee produce amply repays the labour of the husbandman. 

e Waldai Hills, so called from the town of Waldai, traverse the 
south part of the government to the frontier of Twer, forming a line 
of detached hills about 100 miles long and not more than 300 feet 
h, which are close to each other, and almost all of them cultivated. 
the narrow intervening valleys there is a pleasing mixture of wood 
and water scenery. The principal rivers are the Msta, which comes 
from Twer, and the Wolchow. The Msta has some falls at Boro- 
vitschi, but is navigable below them, and runs into Lake Ilmen. The 
Wolchow, which issues from Lake Ilmen, and flows into the Ladoga 
Canal, is from 600 to 1200 feet in width, and has sufficient depth of 
water for barks during the wholesummer. These two rivers, which 
are connected by Lake Ilmen, complete the great water-communica- 
tion between the Volga and the Neva. The other chief rivers are, 
the Lovat, the Pola, and the Schelen, all of which fall into the Ilmen ; 
the Schekona and the Wologa, which join the Volga; and the Sias 
and the Buscha, which run into Lake Ladoga. The government con- 
tains 42 rivers, and 3 large and 55 smaller lakes. The Bjelo Osero, or 
White Lake, in the north-east of the government, is the largest of 
the lakes ; it is above 26 miles in length and as many in breadth, and 
is connected by the Schekona with the Volga. It covers an area of 
432 square miles. Lake Ilmen, which is in the west of the govern- 
ment, is 26 miles long and 16 miles wide, receives many large and 
small rivers, and is connected by the Wolchow with the Ladoga Canal; 
its area is 346 square miles. Lake Wosché is about 14 miles long, 
and has an area of 177 square miles. The Novogorod Canal, 5 miles 
long, connects the Msta directly with the Wolchow, so as to avoid 
Lake Ilmen, the navigation of which is often dangerous on account of 
the frequent storms, > 

The climate is cold; winter begins a fortnight sooner and lasts a 
fortnight longer in the northern than in the southern circles, All the 
rivers and lakes are frozen during the winter, which lasts from Novem- 
ber toMay. Agriculture is the chief occupation of the inhabitants. 
The chief products are rye, barley, oats, some buckwheat, and great 
quantities of peas. Flax and hemp are cultivated for home consump- 
tion and for exportation. A variety of common pot-herbs, potatoes, 
and other vegetables, with some apples, and cherries are grown. A 
great part of the country is covered with forests ; the most common 
tress are pine, fir, birch, alder, and elm; there is much underwood. 
Timber is a staple article of the government, but many of the forests 
are inaccessible in summer on account of the swamps. The crown 
forests alone cover a fifth part of the whole surface. All the forests 
abound in berries of various kinds; they likewise contain deer, elks, 
bears, wolves, lynxes, badgers, martens, hares, and squirrels. Owing 
to the length of the winter, the breeding of cattle is limited to what 
is necessary for the purposes of agriculture. The horses, oxen, and 
sheep are of the common Russian breeds ; few swine and goats are 
kept. The fisheries on the lakes and rivers are extremely productive; 
in some of the rivers pearls are found. The mineral products are 
iron, freestone, coal, slate, salt, clay, lime, and marl. The principal 
salt-springs are at Staraja-Russa, where salt is made for the supply of 
the provinces of Novogorod and Twer. 

anufactures and Trade.—The manufactures comprise coarse linen, 
soap, tallow candles, and great quantities of potash. The bog-iron 
found in the government is smelted and manufactured into small 
articles of iron-ware. There are some distilleries, Bells are made at 
Valdai. The export trade of the province is confined to its own pro- 
ductions, corn, hemp, flax, salt, some iron, a great quantity of timber, 
furs, hides, leather, and forage, most of which goes to St. Peters- 
The principal place of trade is Novogorod, the capital, The 
exports are conveyed to the commercial towns in caravans of 50 to 
100 carts, or in sledges drawn by one horse. Great numbers of geese 
are sent from this government to St. Petersburg. 

Towns.—Novogorod, Novgorod, or Novgorod Welike, that is, the Great 
New City, is the capital of the government. It is situated in 
58° 32’ N. lat., 31° 20’ E. long., 120 miles §.S.E. from St. Petersburg, 
in a fine country on the banks of the Wolchow, where it flows out of 
Lake Iimen, and on the Novogorod Canal. The city consists of three 

: the Kremlin, or fortress, standing on a steep hill on the north 
side of the river, surrounded with thick walls and towers; and on 
the south of the river the commercial town and the Sophienstadt, 
which are connected with the fortress by a handsome stone bridge. 
This city is one of the most ancient in the Russian empire, having been 
founded in the 5th century. In the 9th century it had its own prince, 
and Ruric made it the seat of a government, but the court was soon 
afterwards removed to Kiew. Jaroslaw, his successor, gave the city 
considerable immunities in 1036, The governors however made them- 
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selves independent of the Russian grand-dukes. The citizens, having 
gradually acquired more extensive privileges, established a republic 
in the 12th century, under a chief magistrate, whose office was here- 
ditary, but whose power was limited. In the 13th century the 
Hanseatic League established a factory here, which continued 200 years, 
The town it is said@ had in the 15th century 400,000 inhabitants, 
which gave rise to the saying, “Who can resist God and the Great 
Novogorod?” Jealous of its prosperity, Ivan Wassiliewitsch I. com- 
pletely reduced it under his power in 1477, and it soon after began to 
decline. The final blow was given to its prosperity by the founda- 
tion of St. Petersburg, which diverted the commerce of the Baltic 
into anew channel. Novogorod is now reduced to comparative insig- 
nificance. It consists principally of scattered groups of mean houses, 
separated by ruins or by fields formerly built upon, and its population 
does not exceed 7000, Yet, when viewed from a distance, it has a 
very striking appearance, owing to its fine situation and the gilded 
domes of its 63 churches, which remain as monuments of its ancient 
splendour. The principal church is the cathedral, dedicated to St. 
Sophia, which stands in the Kremlin, and contains the coffin of 
St. Ivan of Novogorod, and celebrated bronze doors, 114 feet high 
and 3 feet wide, adorned with numerous figures and inscriptions, The 
other buildings are, three monasteries, of which that of St. Sergius is 
the principal, a fine bazaar, a new palace, a poor-house, and an orphan 
school. The city contains a considerable sail-cloth factory, tanneries 
and soap and candle manufactories, 

Other towns are—Staraja-Russa, on the Polista, south of Lake 
TIlmen, with 5600 inhabitants, and considerable salt-works; Waldai, 
on the west shore of the Waldai Lake on the eastern declivity of the 
Waldai Hills, with 3200 inhabitants; 7ikhwin, on the Tikhwina, in 
the north of the government, population 4100; Kirilow, in the east 
of the government, with 2500 inhabitants, remarkable for the new 
canal opened in 1827, which joins the Scheksna with the Suchona; 
Bjelo-Osersk on the south shore of the Bjelo-Osero, population 3000 ; 
Borovitschi at the head of the navigation of the Msta, population 3000; 
and Ustjushna, or Schelesopolskajo, with 3000 inhabitants, who have 
considerable trade in iron and timber. 

NOWANUGGUR. [Hrypusray.] 

NOYERS, [Atprs, Basses.] 

NOYON. [O1sx.] 4 

NOZAY. [Loree-Iyrértevre.] 

NU GAREEP. [Norruern Sovererenry.] 

NUBIA, a general and rather vague denomination which is often 
used to designate a vast extent of territory stretching along the banks 
of the Nile from the southern borders of Egypt to the frontiers of 
Abyssinia and Sennaar. The natives however apply the name of 
Nouba, or Wady-el-Nouba, to a comparatively small tract lying 
between Derr and the borders of Dongola. The extent of information 
possessed by the ancients concerning those regions, and especially 
concerning the kingdom of Meroe, is stated under Ernrorra. ; 

The Nuba, or Nubatw, are mentioned as a nation bordering on 
Egypt in the time of Diocletian, who gave up to them a strip of land 
seven days’ march in length, above the first cataract, on condition of 
their preventing the Ethiopians and Blemmyes from attacking Egypt. 
In subsequent centuries however a kingdom of the Noubas was 
formed, which is mentioned by the Arabian geographers as a powerful 
Christian country at the time of the invasion of Egypt by the Mos- 
lems. Dongola was the residence of the king of the Noubas. The 
country appears to have continued to profess Christianity, and to have 
retained its independence till the 13th century of our era. Makrizi, 
an Arabian writer, says Nubia was inhabited by two different races— 
the Noubas and the Mokras—both of which came originally from 
Yemen ; and Burckhardt remarks that at the present time two differ- 
ent languages are spoken, both differing from the Arabic, namely, the 
Nouba and the Kenous. Both races are black or nearly so, but have 
not the negro features nor woolly hair. Many of them have the pecu- 
liar style of countenance which is often seen in sculptures of the 
Egyptian temples. 

Soon after the invasion of Egypt by the generals of the kalif 
Omar, a Saracen army advanced to Dongola, and obliged Koleydozo, 
the king of the Noubas, to agree to pay an annual bakt, or tribute, of 
860 head of slaves. This agreement was maintained with little inter- 
ruption for more than five centuries, when, the Noubas having attacked 
and destroyed Assouan, Salah-ed-Deen, the famous sultan of Egypt, 
sent an army against them and defeated them, In the following cen- 
tury Dhaher Baybar, the Mameluke sultan of Egypt, sent an army 
into the Nouba country, which took Dongola, ruined most of the 
churches, taking away the golden crosses and silver vessels, and carried 
away @ vast number of captives. For many years these contests 
between the kings of Nouba and the sultans of Egypt were renewed ; 
the Egyptians being uniformly successful in their inroads, but unable 
apparently to retain possession of the country. In one instance it is 
related by Makrizi (‘ History of the Sultans of Egypt,’ written in the 
14th century), that in the expedition against Samamoun, king of 
Nouba, Dongola was taken, priests and nobles abandoned the king, 
a banquet was held in the temple of Ysous (Jesus), and a new king 
appointed, who agreed to pay tribute. No sooner had the army left 

ouba, than Samamoun returned in disguise to Dongola, and knocked 
at the door of all his officers, who, when they came out and saw him, 
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i Shp grendin. signet 8 On the next morning he 
assembled the army and proceeded to the mansion of the new king, 
sent the Moslem guard back to Egypt, and seizing his rival, dressed 
him in an ox-skin and tied him toa post, where he was left till he 
died. Samamoun then wrote to the sultan of Eeypt, asking his 
pardon, and promising to forward the bakt regularly, and in the 
meantime sent slaves and other ts, which were accepted, 

These events nares in the early part of the 14th century, After 
that time little is known of the history of Nubia, but it seems that 
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the er of the kings of Dongola being broken, the country became 
divided into various patty states, while fresh immigrations of Beduin 
Arabs took place, and Christianity became graduall, extinct in all the 


countries between t and Abyssinia, The old om of Nubia 
ceased to exist, and ad of it rose various petty Mohammedan 
states, such as Sukkot, Mahass, Dongola, Berber, and others, each 
werned by a melek, or chief. In 1820, Mehemet Ali, the pasha of 
t, directed an expedition against Upper Nubia, which overcame 
the opposition of the principal states, took possession of Kendy, and 
ever since Nubia has remained in at least nominal subjection to the 
rulers of Egypt. 

The appearance of part of the country of Lower Nubia is described 
under Baty-rt-Hasar. The districts of Sukkot and Dar-el-Mahass, 
which lie farther south, are more favoured by nature. The inhabit- 
ants of Mahass speak the Nouba language, but appear to be a distinct 
race from the Noubas, having more of the negro character, though 
they pretend to be descendants of the Koreysh Arabs. 

Shendy is the principal place in the country of Atbara, the ancient 
island of Meroe, so called because it is in a manner inclosed between 
the Nile on the west, the Atbara or Tacazze on thé north and east, 
and the Dandar, Rahat, and other streams coming from the mountains 
of Abyssinia on the south. The interior of this vast country is little 
known; it is nominally divided between the states of Shendy and 
Halfay, which is to the south of the former, the two meleks or chiefs 
of which are said to be able to bring into the field 30,000 well-mounted 
horsemen. The town of Shendy, the capital of the country, about 
half a mile from the east bank of the river, is large, and perhaps con- 
tains 5000 or 6000 inhabitants; the streets are wide and airy; the 
honses are low, but well built of clay ; there are regular market-places, 
Where, besides meat, fowls, liquid butter, grain, and vegetables, spices 
from Jidda, gum Arabic, beads and other ornaments for the women 
are sold. Great numbers of slaves from Abyssinia, Sennaar, and 
Dar-fur are purchased at a moderate price: a handsome Abyssinian 
girl sells for 40 or 50 dollars. 

There is another town on the opposite or western bank of the Nile, 
called Shendy-el-Gharb (Shendy on the West), which is also large and 
well built, and contains about 6000 inhabitants. It has three market- 

laces, where the people of the country —T dourra and dollars 
for other provisions and goods, The people of Shendy have a bad 
character : they are said to be fraudulent, debauched, and treacherous. 

Many Arab tribes inhabit the territory of Shendy, the great part of 
whom still lead the Beduin life. The merchants of the town, and 
especially the brokers, are mostly foreign settlers from Dongola, Sen- 
naar, Dar-fur, and Kordofan. A succession of Arab meleks, or kings, 
of whom Cailliaud gives the series, had ruled Shendy for nearly two 
ceaturies and a half. The habits of the people are nearly the same as 
at Berber, but there is more wealth, in consequence of the great trade, 
and more well- persons are seen than in the latter country. 

Not far from eastern Shendy, to the northward, near a village called 
Assour, or Hatchour, are a number of tarabyls, or pyramids, the largest 
of which is about 60 feet high. There are also extensive fragments of 
walls, columns, square ‘pillars, and the remains of a small temple 60 
feet in h, near the borders of the desert, and those of a larger 
one, with its propyleum. At another place called Naga, a little above 
Shendy, on the river side, are the remains of a Typhonium and other 
ruins; and farther south, at some distance from the Nile, are the 
remains of other temples, and of an avenue of sphinxes, and several 
sculptures executed in a rude and heavy style. About 12 miles nearly 
due N. from Naga, in a valley bordering on the desert, are the ruins 
of El-Megaourat, which consist of several temples of small dimensions, 
connected by galleries and terraces, with a number of small chambers, 
the whole surrounded by a double inclosure. It is supposed that this 
retired -_ may have been the Hieropolis, or sacred college, of the 
priesta of Meroe, and that the city iteelf was near Assour. 

Halfay, which lies south of Shendy, and between it and Sennaar, is 
& less important state. The head town, of the same name, lies above 
the confluence of the White and Blue rivers, and on the east bank of 
the latter, in about 15° 40’ N. lat. 

The monuments of Lower Nubia have been described by Gau, 
Burckhardt, Belzoni, and others, The most remarkable are the tem- 
ples of Abousambul, Dandour, and Soleb; though the last, lying 
above the second cataract, is considered by some writers as in Upper 
Nubia. The monuments of Upper Nubia and of Meroe have 
described by Waddington, Cailliaud, and Riippel. 

NUBLE. Te 

NUMA‘NTIA, a celebrated town of the Celtiberi in Spain, was 
situated on the river Durius (Duero), at no great distance from its 
source. It was built on a steep hill of moderate size, According to 
Florus (ii. 18), it possessed no walls, but it was surrounded on three 
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sides by very thick woods, and could be approached on one 

which was ‘defended by ditches and re thence vi. 76, 91. 
Tt was 24 stadia in circumference. (Appian, vi. 90.) Its position has 
been a subject of considerable dispute; but it appears most probable 
that it was situated 3 or 4 miles N. from the town of Storia, in Castilla 


la Vieja. . 
for the war which it carried on 


Numantia is memorable in hi 
against the Romans for the space of fourteen years. 
The Numantines were originally induced to engage in 
the influence of Viriathus, They were first opposed by Quintus 


were all defeated ; till at length the Roman people appointed 
Africanus consul (8.0, 134,) for the express purpose of the conquest 
of Numantia, After levying a large army, he invested the town; and, 
having in vain endeavo to take it by storm, he turned the 

into a blockade, and obtained ion of the place (B,c. 133) at 
end of a year and three months from the time of his first 

The Numantines displayed the greatest courage and heroism di 

the whole of the siege; and when their provisions had entirely 

they set fire to the city, and perished amidst the flames. 

(Appian, Rom. Hist, vi.; Florus, ii. 17, 18; Livy, 
Plutarch, Life of Marius; Eutrop., iv. 17; Vell. Pat., ii. 4.) 

NUMI’DIA was originally bounded E, by the dominions of 
W. by the Mulucha or Molocath (the modern Mulwia), N. by : 
Mediterranean, and 8. by the Getuli, The Roman province of Nu- 
midia was of much smaller extent, being bounded W. by the Am 
(Wadi-al-Kebir), and E. by the Tusca (Zain), and thus pa 
to the eastern part of Algiers. 

The Numidians were originally a nomadic people; they were called 
by the Greeks Nomades, and their country Nomadia, (Polyb., 
xxxvii, 3; Sallust, ‘Jug.,’ 18 ; Pliny, ‘Nat. Hist.,’ vy. 2.) When the 
Greek and Roman writers speak of the Numidians the term is 
limited to the two great tribes of the Massmpsylii and 
former of whom extended along the northern part of Africa the 
Mulucha on the west to the Am on the east, and the latter from 


both of mind and body, and who (te paseo Scipio in the Kisioan 
campaign before the close of the second Punic war, and in 
engagements rendered essential service to the Roman arms. 

great services of Masinissa did not unrewarded by the Romans, 
At me a ie | the ryan chao war he obtained all the domin- 
ions of Syphax, and a considera! Carthaginian territory, 
so that his kingdom extended from the Mulucha on the west to Osre. 
naica on the east, and completely surrounded the small district 

was left to the inians on the coast. (Appian, viii. 106.) 
Masinissa laid the foundations of a great and powerful. state in 
Numidia, He introduced the arts of agriculture and civilised life, 
amassed considerable wealth, and supported a well-appointed army, 
He died at the age of 90, B.c, 149. 

Masinissa left three sons, Micipsa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa, The 
two latter died soon after the death of their father, but Micipsa lived 
to B.C, 118, and bequeathed the kingdom to his two sons Adherbal and 
Hiempsal, and to his nephew Jugurtha, who was an illegitimate son 
of rages me i Ae sens fligea habs with a 
reignty, murde mpsal, and obli 
where he oppealede Yon senate the roan ep his . 
Many of the senators however were bribed by — and a 
mission was sent to Africa in order to divide Numidia between 
bal and Jugurtha, The commissioners awarded the better part of 
country to Jugurtha; but scarcely had they left Africa before 
again attacked Adherbal, defeated him in battle, him in 
and, having obliged him to surrender, put him to a cruel death. 
this news reached Rome war was declared against Jugurtha, which 
after being carried on with yarious success, was at length I 
by the capture and death of Jugurtha B.c, 106. 

After the death of Jugurtha the kingdom of Numidia appears 
have been given to Hiempsal II. (Hirtius, ‘ Bell. Afr.,’ 56), who was 
probably the nephew of Hiempsal the son of Micipsa: Hiempsal IL 
was succeeded, about B.c. 50, by his son Juba L., who took an active 
ee in the civil wars against Cesar. On the death of Juba I. (n.c, 46), 

umidia was reduced to thé form of a Roman province by Casar, who 
intrusted the government of it to the historian Sallust. (bio Cassius, 
xliii. 9.) In the settlement of the empire after the death of Anthony 
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but he retained it only till s.c, 25, whem he received 

exchange, and Numidia was finally reduced to a province. é 
The chief town in Numidia was Cirta (the modern oo ana 

Constantineh), which was the principal residence of — Ba, 

Micipsa, and Juba, Hippo Regius, the second town ie et 

was situated near the coast, about a mile and a half 8, from » It 

was founded by the Phoonicians (Sallust, ‘Jug.,’ 19), and is well known 


as the see of St. Augustine. It was called Hippo to. 
it from Hippo Zarytus in the province of Africa. It was'a favourite 


(n.c. 30), the kingdom of Numidia was given to Juba IL, son of meres \ 
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gta residence with the Numidian kings. (Sil. Italic, iii, 259.) 
+ the mouth of the Tusca was the small town of Tabraca, the name 
of which is still retained in the island of Tabarkah at the mouth of 
the river. South of Tabraca, probably on the Tusca, was the im- 
portant town of Vaga, or Vacca, which is described by Sallust as the 
chief commercial town in Numidia. (Sallust, ‘Jug.,’ 47.) South-west 
from Vacca was Tagaste, a free state according to Pliny (v. 4), and 
celebrated as the birthplace of St. hag. agree 

The position of Zama, near which the memorable battle was fought 
between Scipio and Hannibal (B.c. 201, is uncertain. Some writers 
have considered it the same as the modern Zamorah, which is situated 
south-west of Setif; but others, with more probability, identify it with 
the modera Zainah, south-east of Setif. Zama was ly fortified, 
and was occasionally the residence of the Numidian kings. (Sall 
Juba fled to this town after he had been defea’ 

but the inhabitants refused to admit him within 

walls. (Hirtius, ‘Bell. Afr.,’ 91.) Zama is mentioned by Pliny 

(v. 4) as one of the free towns of the province; and the name of the 
bishop of Zama occurs in the councils of the African Church. 


Law Union, parish of Nuneaton, is situated on the river Anker, 
in 52° 31’ N. lat., 1° 28’ W. 1 
Warwick, 100 miles N.W. from 
North-Western railway. 
1851 was 4859. The li 
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Coventry, and uneaton Poor-Law Union 
contains 7 parishes and townships, with an area of 20,428 acres, and 
in 1851 of 13,532. The parish church is a small gothic 

. The I dents, Baptists, and Roman Catholics have 
worship. e Free Grammar school, founded in 1553 by 
ward VI, has an income from endowment of about 300/. a year, 
and had 56 scholars in 1851. There is also a National school. The 
Coventry Canal passes the town on the west. The ¢ branch of 
industry in the town and neighbourhood is the manufacture, 


( ), an ancient city of 
Bar in the province a flo i 

member of the Hanseatic League, in 49° 27’ N. lat., 
11° 4’ 15" E. long., 145 miles by railway N. by W. from Munich, and 


majority of whom are Lu 
in an extensive highly cultivated a 1008 feet above the 
the sea, on both banks of the river Pegnitz, which divides the 
. northern is called the St, Sebaldus 
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+ with , incloses the whole. 
arched gateways are flanked by massive cylindrical 

cireuit within the walls is 34 miles, within which 
lens. The streets 
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St.-Lawrence is a fine gothic edifice, extremely rich in old Ger- 
man paintings, but it is particularly celebrated for its tabernacle 
(Sacraments Haiislein), a tapering gothic spire of the most minute 
and al stonework, 64 feet high, supported by three kneeling 
figures, portraits of the artificers of the work, Adam Kraft and his 
two apprentices, To each of these churches a Latin school is attached. 
The church of St. Geta which was built in the Italian style at the 
beginning of the 18th century (1711-18), has a fine altar-piece by 
Vandyck. Near this church is the gymnasium, in front of which the 
city erected in 1826 the statue of Melancthon, by whom that institution 
was opened in 1526. The church of St, Clara has paintings on glass 
of the year 1278. In the chief market-place are the Frauen-Kirche, 
or Church of Our Lady, remarkable for Tes richly-carved decorations 
and sculptures by early German artists; and the Schéner Brunnen, or 
Beautiful Fountain, an elegant gothic spire of open stone-work, adorned 
with numerous statues of Christian, Heathen, and Jewish worthies. 
Both of these works date from about 1360, The former Dominican 
church contains the city library of 20,000 volumes, with a collection 
of the works of Melancthon and of works written at the time of the 
Reformation. Niirn has a gymasium, a polytechnic institution, 
a great number of schools for all classes; several free schools; a 
seminary for teachers; a society for the promotion of manufactures, 
and a great many collections, both public and private, of works of art, 
antiquities, &c. 

Before Vasco de Gama had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, Niirn- 
berg was one of the most important commercial cities in Europe. It 
forwarded to the North the rich productions of India, which it received 
from Italy. The residence of the burggraves (from the year 1060) 
and occasionally that of the emperors was a great advantage, and above 
all its manufactures brought a great influx of wealth. Niirnberg 
was celebrated 400 years ago for working in brass, iron, and other 
metals, and for the manufacture of a long list of articles com 
under the general denomination of Niirnberg wares, musical and 
mathematical instruments, hardware, and toys of all kinds, both of 
metaland wood. The fine arts also flourished, especially painting and 
engraving. Its trade is still considerable in articles of its own manu- 
rior steel, ae brass; and in hardware of all kinds, brig 

-glasses, musical instruments, paper, engravings, o 
colours and pencils, glass, porcelain, widen, calicoes, carpets, toys, 
&c. There is an annual , at which a great deal of business is 
done. A branch railway 5 miles in length connects Niirnberg with 
Fiirth, a manufacturing town of 15,000 inhabitants. 

Niirnberg is first mentioned in history in 1050, and obtained its 
first charter in 1219, The city was governed by an oligarchy, like that 
of Venice. The emperor appointed the b ve, who was generally 
regarded with little favour by the citizens. The ancestors of the royal 
ep of Prussia first appear in history as burggraves of Niirnberg, 
and they were constantly at feud with the citizens until the burggrave 
Frederick IV. sold his castle and a portion of his rights to the town, in 
order to raise money to purchase the Mark of Brandenburg. No sooner 
had the citizens concluded the purchase than they levelled the castle 
to the ground. Niirnberg retained its freedom among all the changes 
made in Germany till 1803. It had a territory, for the most part 
well cultivated, nearly 500 square miles in extent, with 40,000 inhabit- 
ants, and a revenue of 800,000 florins; but the public debt amounting 
in 1797 to nine millions of florins, the revenue was not sufficient to’ 
pay the interest. The differences with the king of Prussia, who took 
possession of part of its territory, necessarily increased its difficulties, 
till the Act of the Confederation of the Rhine assigned over its territory 
to the king of Bavaria, 

Albert Diirer was a native of Niirnberg, and also Melchior Pfinzing 
and Hans Sach, the poets, and Martin Behem, who made the first 
serviceable terrestrial globe. Among the numerous inventions for 
which the world is indebted to Niirnberg are watches (first called 
Niirnberg eggs), the pedal, the air-gun, the clarionet, brass, the lock 
for fire-arms, and many others. 

NYASSI, LAKE. [Arrica.] 

NYEBORG. [Finern, 

NYEKIOBING. [Aatsora.] 

NYIR EGYHAZA. [Hunaary.] 

NYITRA, [(Hvunaary.] 

+ [Swxpxy,] 
NYONS. [(Drome.] 


QADBY. [Lutorsrrrsue. | 
OAKHAM, or CREAN, Riitlandshire,'s market-town, snd the | 


seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Oakham, is situated in the 

5 N, lat., 0° 44’ W. long., distant 95 miles 

N.N.W. from London by road, and 102} miles by the Great Northern 
and the Leicester and Peterborough railwa‘ 

in 1851 was 2800. The li tea viewage mary 

eterborough, Oakham Poor-Law 
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Union contains 30 parishes and townships, with an area of 55,030 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 11,513, 

had an ancient castle, of which the county-hall is a portion ; 
the other are in ruins. The gate of the castle-yard and the 
interior of the county-hall are Pcl gs with horse-shoes; the lord of 
the manor authorised by ancient grant or custom to demand of 
every peer, on passing through the lordship, a shoe from one of 
his horses, or a sum of money to purchase one in lieu of it, The 
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town consists of neatly-built houses. The agricultural-hall, erected 
in the High-street in 1837, is a commodious building. The church is 
chiefly of perpendicular character, It has a fine tower and spire; the 

ire is said to have been erected by Flore, who died in 1483, 
Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Baptists, and Quakers have 

chapels. The Free Grammar school, founded in 1581, had 31 scholars 
in 1853. There are also National schools, a clerical and general book 
club, and a dis A county court is held. In an open spot 
near the castle is a jail and house of correction for the county. 

The Oakham Canal affords facilities for supplying the town with 
coal, and for sending corn to the manufacturing districts, Malting is 
carried on. A market is held on Saturday for corn, and on Monday 
for butter. There are several cattle fairs in the course of the year. 
The assizxes and quarter sessions are held in Oakham. 

OAKHAMPTON. [OxgHamrron.] 

OAKLEY, GREAT. [Essex.] 

OAXACA. [Mexico.] 

OBAN, Argyleshire, Scotland, a parliamentary burgh and _sea- 
is situated on the west coast of Argyleshire, about 35 miles N.W. 
Inverary, in 56° 27’ N. lat., 5° 27’ W. long. The population was 

1742 in 1851. Oban unites with Ayr, Campbeltown, Inverary, and 
Irvine in returning one member to Parliament. Besides the parish 
church, there are chapels for the Free Church, the United Presby- 
terians, Independents, and Episcopalians. The harbour is completely 
sheltered by the island of Kerera, - The port is frequented by numer- 
ous fishing-boats, a few sloops, and by several steamers in the summer, 
conveying tourists to Staffa, Iona, and the Caledonian Canal. In the 
neighbourhood are the ruins of Dunolly castle, the ancient seat of the 
Macdou of Lorn. 

OBERSTEIN. [BrmkenPexp.]} 

OBIDOS. [Esrremapvura, Portuguese.] 

roo? rede (Srerrta.] 

OCANA, a town of Spain, in the ancient province of Castilla la 
Nueva, and modern province of Toledo, 35 miles S.S.E. from Madrid, 
and 30 miles E. from Toledo, is situated on the great road between 
Madrid and Andalucia, where another road branches off to the east, 
leading to Valencia. It is consequently a place of considerable traffic, 
and had in 1845 a population of 4789, It is surrounded by old walls, 
and contains four parish churches, an hospital, a cavalry barracks, and 
an aqueduct of Roman construction, which supplies the town with 
ex t water. It has some manufactures of coarse woollen and 
linen cloths, soap, and leather. The Spanish army of Andalucia under 

Ariczaga was here defeated by the French army under Marshal 
Soult, Nov. 19, 1809. 

OCANA. [New Granapa.] 

OCEANIA, a name given by Balbi and other French geographers 
to a fifth division of the earth. They make it extend from about 
93° E. to 105° W. long.; the northern boundary being the Indian 
Ocean, Malacca Strait, the Chinese Sea, and the. Pacific along the 
parallel of 35° N.; the southern boundary being the 56th parallel of 
south latitude. The name is thus made to comprise the Andaman 
Tales, all the islands of the Indian Archipelago, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Celebes, the Moluccas, the Philippines, Formosa, Australia, New Guinea, 
New Zealand, and the countless groups of islands in the Pacific within 
the limits above stated to the islets of Sala-y-Gomez, the most eastern 
of the whole. 

OCHILL HILLS, ([Crackmannansaine; Firrsume; Kuynoss- 
SHIRE, 

OCKBROOK. Deznsysurre.} 

OCKENDON, SOUTH. [Essex.] 

OCZAKOW, a town in the government of Kherson, in South Russia, 
is situated in about 46° $7’ N, lat., $1° 30’ E. long., on a small brook 
near the mouth of the river Dnieper, which is here about 44 miles 
wide between Oczakow and Cape Kilborun. It was formerly one of 
the most important fortresses in this part of the country, and had a 
citadel, the walls of which were 25 feet high. The population was 
at that time 5000. It is chiefly remarkable for the importance that 
was attached to it in the wars between the Turks and the Russians in 
the last century, when it was frequently taken and occupied by both 
_ After a six months’ siege by the Russians under Suwarroff, 

was taken by storm in 1788; and the Porte ceded the place, which 
Was quite devastated, at the peace of 1791.. The town has greatly 
declined since the rise of Odessa, and the population is now stated to 
be only about 3000. 

ODENSE. [Fiwen. 

ODENWALD. [Grrmaxy.] 

ODER. [Avsrnia; BRANDENBURG. ] 

geal & seaport and important commercial town of South 
Russia, in the government of Kherson, stands in 46° 28’ N, lat., 30° 44” 
E. long., at the north-western extremity of the Bay of Adechai, on the 
western shore of the Black Sea, and has a poptilatioen of about 80,000, 
excluding the garrison. A miserable village called Kodschabeg, marked 
the site when the empress Catherine obtained possession of the country 
aa far as the Dniester in 1791. In 1794 the foundation of the town 
was laid, and public works were commenced. ‘The site is well chosen. 
There is no river, but the bay has sufficient depth of water, almost to 
the shore, for the largest men-of-war. The bay is seldom frozen, and 
then only for a short time. 
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these two large moles, and can contain some hundreds of . 
defended by strong works. At the eastern extremity is-the cita 
and at the other the lazaretto; on a projecti int of land on the 
south side of the bay there is a lighthouse. roadstead is 
spacious, and the anchorage safe, being protected against all 
except the south-east, ae 


in general two stories ny fi 
buildings ; among them the church of St. Nicholas, which is the Russian 
cathedral, the Protestant church, the admiralty, the ital, the 
custom-house, the exchange, and the theatre, where R 
Italian operas, and Greek tragedies are performed. There is a fine public 
garden in the middle of the town. Between the harbour and the town 
there is a line of barracks, consisting of sixteen detached edifices; 
there are in the town a very number of corn-magazines, 
built of stone, resembling without windows; and a bazaar, 
which contains 550 shops, ‘The shops are fine and well supplied with 
European goods. In the centre of the boulevard, which is the principal 
promenade, and which is connected with the quay by a magni ‘ 
staircase of 200 stone steps in ten flights, supported on 63, 
statue of the Duke of Richelieu. At each end of the boulevard is 
exchange, and on the cliff at the other end stands the princely 
mansion of Count Woronzoff, and a majestic line of houses, built in the 
Grecian style, runs along the whole bouvelard, ; 
To the north of the town there are magazines of salt and salt 
and to the west of them reservoirs of water. Odessa used often to 


the 


jurisprudence, political economy and commerce, a training i], an 
academy of Oriental languages, several public baths, and a botanic 
garden. The inhabitants are composed of Russians, Jews, Poles, 
Greeks, Armenians, Germans, &c. 

In the year 1817 Odessa was declared a free port for thirty years, 
The space allotted to the free port was inclosed with a circular wall to 
prevent smuggling into the interior. The most important exports are 
corn to Western Europe, and to the countries round the Medi 
including Constantinople; flax, timber, tallow, and hides The 
imports are colonial produce, specie, and manufactures of all kinds, 
English, French, and Italian mercantile houses are established in the 
town; many Greeks, Jews, and Armenians are also largely engaged in 
trade. Odessa has considerable breweries and distilleries, and manufac- 
tories of woollens and silks, tobacco, soap, and candles. There are many 
gardens and large vineyards in the environs, beyond which the dreary ~ 
steppe commences, : 

In 1845 Odessa exported 1,439,178 quarters of wheat: in 1847, a 
famine year in the west of Enrope, the exports rose to 2,081,878 
quarters ; in 1852 the quantity exported was 1,464,818 quarters, 

In 1846 the total value of the imports was 7,746,407 silver rubles; 
in 1847 11,113,298 silver rubles, including 44 millions of In 
1849 the value of the goods imported rose to 10,373,360 silver rubles; 
this 1 
as largely as possible before the increased duties imposed in that year 
took effect. 

The total value of the exports in 1846 amounted to 22,763,052 
silver rubles; in 1847 to 34,764,962 silver rubles; and to 19,177,626 
silver rubles in 1849. ‘ 

In 1844 about 8} per cent. of the wheat exported from Odessa went 
to Great Britain ; 34 per cent. to the north of Europe; and 884 per 
cent. to the Mediterranean sea-board. In 1849 these ratios had 
as follows :—50 per cent. to Great Britain; 2} per cent. to the north 
of Europe ; and 47} per cent. to countries round the Mediterranean. 

The Reheses of Odessa were greatly injured in the attack of the 
French and English fleets upon the town, April 22, 1854. a 

ODIHAM, Ham a market-town in the parish of Odiham, is 
pleasantly situated in 51° 15’ N. lat., 0° 56’ W. long., distant 25 miles 
N.E. from Winchester, and 40 miles 8,W. by W. from London, 
population of the parish of Odiham in 1851 was 2811, The liv! 

a vicarage in the archdeaconry and diocese of Winchester, _ 

Odiham was anciently a free borough, belonging to the bishop of 
Winchester. It possessed a royal residence and park; the remains of 


increase in the imports was caused by merchants importing — 7 
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the mansion have been converted into a farm-house. Besides the 
— church there is a chapel for Independents. An Endowed school 
‘or boys, founded in 1750, has a yearly income from endowment of 
“881., and had 43 scholars in 1852. There are also National schools, 
The Basingstoke Canal affords facilities for trade to the district. 
There are two tanneries and some extensive breweries in the town. 
The market-day is Tuesday. There are two yearly fairs. About a 
mile north-west from the town are the remains of an old castle, in 
which David Bruce, king of Scotland, was confined for eleven years 
after being taken at the battle of Neville’s Cross. é 
OEDENBURG, the capital formerly of the palatinate, now of the 
district of Oedenburg in Hungary, is situated in a pleasant and 
. fruitful country, amidst extensive vineyards and woods of chestnut- 
trees, about 24 miles from the south-western part of the Neusiedler 
See, 57 miles by railway S8.W. from Vienna, and has about 13,000 
inhabitants, who have been celebrated from remote ages for the culturé 
of the vine. The town is not large, but it is regular and well paved; 
the suburbs are extensive and well built. It has several fine churches 
and convents, a Calvinist church, a Catholic and a Protestant lyceum, 


miles. The surface is uneven and rocky, but it is covered with a 
layer of fertile vegetable mould. The winters are much less severe 
than on the adjacent continent. The island produces grain, of which 
a part is , flax, hemp, and a little tobacco. A considerable 
portion of the island is used as pasture-grounds. The fisheries round 
the coasts of the island afford pation to many hands. The in- 
habitants amount to about 40,000. The island belongs to the govern- 
ment of Livonia, of which it constitutes the circle of Arensburg, so 
called from the principal town speeuy [Lrvonta.] Oecsel was 
early taken sage rel of by the Danes, who ceded it to Sweden in 
1645. In the beginning of the 18th century it was taken by Russia, 
to which power it was finally ceded in 1721, together with Livonia. 

OETTINGEN, formerly an independent county in the north part 
of Suabia, now belongs partly to Bavaria and partly to Wiirtemberg. 
It is a very fertile country, watered by the rivers Wernitz and Eger, 
and produces corn, hemp, flax, and timber. It has a good breed of 
horned cattle and horses, and is particularly famous for its geese. It 
has likewise iron, saltpetre, and remarkably fine stone for building. 
The county is now divided between the two houses of Oettingen-Spiel- 
berg and Oettingen-Wallerstein. Octtingen-Spielberg is in Bavaria, 
and has an area of 84 square miles. The prince resides in the town of 
Octtingen on the Wernitz, in 48° 57’ N. lat., 10° 38’ E. long. It is a well- 
built town, with two palaces, a gymnasium, a Lutheran and a Roman 
Catholic church, some manufactures of cotton, linen, and worsted, 
and about 3500 inhabitants. Oecttingen is a station on the railway 
from Augsburg to Niirnberg, and is 40 miles S. from the latter. 

The prince of Oettingen-Wallerstein has a territory of 252 square 
miles, partly in Wiirtemberg and partly in Bavaria. Wallerstein, the 

and residence of the prince, is a well-built market-town, with 
1500 inhabitants. The prince’s palace is a handsome building, and 
contains a good library and a collection of paintings. 

OFEN.. [Bupa.] 

ere (Hesse-Darmstapr.] 

OFFIDA. [Fxrrmo. 

OGLIO, RIVER. [Ausrrta.] 

OHIO, one of the United States of North America, extends between 
38° 24’ and 42° N. lat., 80° 34’ and 84° 42’ W. long. It is bounded 
E. by the state of Pennsylvania; S.E. and 8. by the Ohio River, which 

it from the states of Virginia and Kentucky; W. by Indiana; 
N.W. by Michigan ; and N. by Lake Erie. The area is 39,964 square 
miles. The population (only 45,365 in 1800) in 1850 was 1,980,329 
(of whom 25,279 were free-coloured persons), or 49°55 to a square mile, 
The inhabitants being all free, the federal representative population is 
the same as the total population in 1850; this, according to the present 
ratio of qageege entitles the state to send 21 representatives to 
Congress, ig the largest number next to New York and Pennsyl- 
yania, and 8 more irginia, the state next in representative 
rank, To the Senate, like each of the other states, Ohio sends 2 

tatives, 

Surface and Soil—The surface of this state may be divided into 
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two nearly equal portions, the Hilly and Prairie Regions; the Hilly 
Region comprehending the eastern and southern districts, the Prairie 
Region the northern and western districts, 

The Hilly Region contains some level and low land extending about 
a mile and a half along the banks of the Ohio. It is very fertile, 
though in some parts swampy and subject to inundations. Behind 
this level tract the country rises suddenly into steep hills, called the 
River Mountains, which in general range between 300 and 500 feet 
above the level of the river. From these hills the country extends 
in an uneven hilly plain furrowed by valleys. Rocks rarely appear on 
the surface to any great extent. The general elevation of these uplands 
varies from 800 to 1000 feet above the sea-level. The bottoms along 
thé principal rivers, which are frequently extensive, are exceedingly 
fertile, and produce very rich crops of grain. The declivities of the 
hills, when not too steep for cultivation, and the higher grounds 
between them, are less fertile, but by no means barren. The soil of 
both the bottoms and hills is almost uniformly an argillaceous loam : 
the soil of the valleys is very deep, and contains much lime and veget- 
able mould. In its natural state the whole region is covered with 
trees, but though timber is still abundant vast quantities have been 
cleared away. The uplands contain different kinds of oak, hickory, 
walnut, ash, poplar, dogwood, mulberry, sassafras, and some yellow 
pine. The levels along the Ohio and the other rivers were in their 
natural state overgrown with button-wood, white pine, hemlock, butter- 
nut, the tulip-tree, locust, honey-locust, black alder, beech, elm, cedar, 
and cypress. The maple-tree is common all over the state. 

The Prairie Region is an extensive undulating plain, the general 
elevation of which hardly exceeds 1000 feet. A tract of slightly- 
elevated upland forms the watershed between the rivers which run 
southward to the Ohio and northward to Lake Erie. . The surface of 
this plain presents an alternate succession of woodlands and prairies. 
In the eastern districts the woodlands prevail. The prairies are both 
wet and dry, but are all fit for cultivation. Along the south-western 
shores of Lake Erie is an extensive tract covered with a deep swamp 
called the Black Swamp, and swamps occur elsewhere also; but the 
whole extent of swamp-land in the state only amounts to 303,320 acres, 
A great part of the marshy and wet country is heavily wooded, especially 
with beech. The valleys by which this table-land is intersected, and 
in which the rivers flow, are less depressed below the surface of the 
plain than farther south; but they are broader and more regularly 
defined, being separated from the adjacent uplands by parallel ranges 
of bluffs, or muralbanks, | They are generally very fertile. Besides 
beech, which is most common on the swampy tracts, this region 
still contains large quantities of oak, ash, elm, hickory, sugar-maple, 
wild cherry, black walnut, poplar, and in some places cotton-wood 
and sycamore, most of which, especially the sycamore, attain a 
gigantic size. 

Hydrography, Communications.—Ohio is in almost every part largely 
provided with rivers and smaller streams, furnishing considerable 
navigable facilities, and a vast amount of water-power for mechanical 
purposes. The Ohio River runs along the eastern and southern 
boundary-line of Ohio: it is described under Mississtpr1 River. The 
other rivers which drain this country, though comparatively small, 
are of great importance as affording the means of establishing a very 
extensive water-communication in the interior of the state, and between 
the countries bordering on Lake Erie and on both sides of the Ohio 
River. The most important of the rivers which fall into Lake Erie 
are—the Maumee, the Sandusky, and the Cuyahoga. The Mawmee is 
formed by the union of the St. Mary’s, the Little St. Joseph’s, and 
the Auglaize rivers. The united river is about 100 miles long, and 
navigable for 18 miles, to Perrysburg, by steamers and schooners: in 
spring and fall it is navigable by river-boats to Fort Wayne in Indiana, 
It empties itself into the western corner of Lake Erie by a wide mouth 
called Maumee Bay. The Sandusky river originates in Richmond and 
Crawford counties, in two branches which flow westward, and after 
their union turn northward. Towards its mouth it declines to the 
north-east, and falls into Sandusky Bay, a shallow sheet of water united 
to Lake Erie by a narrow strait. Its length is about 100 miles, and 
it is navigable for small boats at high water. The Cuyahoga is the 
most important of the rivers which fall into Lake Erie, though its 
course does not exceed 60 miles. It rises west of 81° W. long, about 
10 miles from the shores of Lake Erie. It flows first in a southern and 
south-western direction to 41° 8’ N. lat., where it takes a north-north- 
western course to Lake Erie, where its mouth forms the harbour of 
Cleveland. In its natural state it was not navigable, but the waters 
are used to feed the Erie and Ohio Canal. . 

The most important rivers which fall into the Ohio are—the 
Muskingum, Scioto, and Miami rivers. The Muskingum rises near 
41° N, lat., south of the southern bend of the Cuyahoga River, in two 
branches, of which the eastern is called Tuscarawas Creek and the 
western Chippewa Creek, By their union they form the Muskingum, 
which has a length of about 120 miles, and falls into the Ohio at 
Marietta. By means of locks and short cuttings it has been rendered 
navigable to Dresden, 96 miles, The Scioto River rises near 40° 30’ 
N, lat., and flowing southward nearly through the middle of the state, 
falls into the Ohio at Portsmouth, after a course of about 250 miles, 
It is navigable for large boats nearly 200 miles upward. The Miami 
originates not far from the source of the Scioto River, ~ runs in a 
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general southern direction about 120 miles, It becomes navigable a | in an: and about one-tenth of the entire putea 
few miles above Piqua for keel-boate during half the year. In the | the Union, The wheat crop is about oneseventh of that in the 


dry season it ceases to be navigable at Dayton, about 50 miles from 
its mouth. . The navigation is always rendered difficult by numerous 
sand-bars. 


Ohio in addition to its rivers possesses very extensive and complete 
artificial means of communication, Of canals there are about 830 miles 
in operation. The chief line is: that known as the Obio and Erie 
Canal, which commences at Cleveland, where the Cuyahoga falls into 
Lake Erie, and joins the Ohio at the mouth of the Muskingum River. 
The Ohio is here only 24 feet lower than the surface of Lake Erie, 


and the highest part of the intervening country is only 387 feet above, 
Lake Erie. The canal which unites the Muskingum and Scioto rivera, } 


was begun in 1925 and finished in 1832; it is 307 miles in length, 
and has several short branches. Other important canals are the 
Miami, 65 miles long, and the Miami Extension 131 miles long; the 
Muskingum Improvement, the Sandy and Beaver Canal, and various 
shorter but very valuable lines. 

The ordinary iage- and bye-roads are abundant, and in general 
well laid out and well kept. The railways of Ohio in os exceed 
those of any other state in the Union, and are among first in 
completeneas and value. The chief railway centres are Cincinnati 
on the Ohio; Cleveland and Sandusky on Lake Erie; and Columbus, 
Mansfield, Mount Vernon, Bellefontaine, Newark, Lanesville, Green- 
ville, Xenia, Sidney, Dayton, Hamilton, Springfield, and some other 
towns in the interior. In all, according to the ‘American Railway 
Times,’ there were in Ohio on the 1st of January, 1855, 47 lines of 
railway in operation, of the aggregate length of 2927 miles; and 
1681 miles were in course of Se = a “ 

Geology, Mineralogy, &c-—In no part of Ohio are t any eruptive 
or metamorphic rocks, The lithology of the state in fact belongs 
entirely to the Palwozoic series. Lower Silurian strata occupy a con- 
siderable area, of which Cincinnati is the centre; the rocks are mostly 
blue-limestone. Bounding the Lower Silurian on the north and east 
is a tolerably wide belt of Upper Silurian strata; chiefly consisting 
of what is known as the cliff limestone. Outside these again 
occur strata of the Devonian system, comprising for the most part 
only a single group, which contains very fossiliferous limestone beds 
of a light gray, often whitish colour, and uently much resembling 
the limestone of the Silurian series with which they are in connection. 
Devonian strata likewise occupy the whole northern border of the 
state, forming almost everywhere the shores of Lake Erie. Much of 
the centre of the state belongs to the Lower Carboniferous formation, 
which is throughout in contiguity with the Devonian. This forma- 
tion is here represented by black argillaceous slate, very fine whitish 
sandstone, and limestone. The eastern side of the state is almost 
entirely occupied by Upper Carboniferous strata, or coal-measures, 
forming a part of the great coal-field of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 


Ohio has very considerable mineral wealth, though it is as yet only 
partially developed. Iron-ore of much richness extends over an area 
above 100 miles long, and 10 or 12 miles wide; and for the most part 
in close connection with coal. The coal, which as mentioned above, 
prevails throughout the eastern side of the state, is bituminous, and 
of good quality: the coal-measures are said to be from 7000 to 
8000 feet thick, the coal itself occurring in beds of from 3 to 30 feet 
im thickness, The number of mines is rapidly ex as wood 
increases in price, owing to the demolition of the forests. The prin- 
cipal coul4mining districts are Talmadge in Summit county, Pomero 
in Meigs county, and Nelsonville in Athens county; but mining 
also carried on in the adjoining counties: ‘Sal ings of great value 
vecur throughout the area cecupied by the er Carboniferous 
strata; aud rock-salt in the Devonian, at Athens, on the Muskingum, 
and eleewhere. Gypsum is found in many places. Limestone of 
various kinds, as seen above, forms the characteristic rock of most 
of the prevalent formations of Ohio. Much of it is valuable as a 
building stone, and much more for burning. Marble of good quality 
is obtained. At Yellow Springs, 64 miles N, from Cincinnati, are 
medicinal springs much resorted to by invalids, There. are sulphur 
springs in Delaware county, 

Climate-—The climate of Ohio is colder than that of England in 
winter, and warmer in summer. The mean annual temperature at 
Gincinsati on the Ohio, near the south-western corner of the state, 
which is sheltered on the north by high hills, is 53°56°, or about 3'86° 

than that of London. The mean temperature of the winter 
at Cincinnati is 36°; that of the summer at Cincinnati 72% At 
Steubenville on the Ohio, near the centre of the eastern border of the 
state, the mean of the highest temperature during 21 years was 95", 
of the lowest 12°. Vegetation does not begin before the first week of 
March. The first night-frosts occur at the end of September or 
beginning of October. Most of the rivers, including the Ohio, are 
covered with ice every winter. The south-west wind prevails for 
nine months in the year, from March to November iticluded. In 
_ December, January, and February the wind generally blows from the 
north-wes:. The greatest quantity of rain falle in April and May; 
the mean annual quantity is nearly 40 inches, 

Productions. —The wealth of Obio chietly cousists in its agricultural 

productious, Maize is its staple, a larger quantity being grown than 


very 
quantities; sweet potatoes and other tables are also largely grown. 
A good deal of attention is given to the cultivation of flax ne 


Horned cattle are very abundant, a greater number being 
by Ohio than any other state. Swine are also extremely numerous. 
Of both horses and sheep Ohio owns a greater number than any oth 
state. The cattle and swine are driven in great numbers to 
Atlantic states for sale, or sent down the Mississippi. Salt-pork 
constitutes an important article of exportation. 2 bie 
wool is sent to market by Ohio than any other state. 
cheese are made very extensively. ib aan 

Bears and deer are still found in the forests, and the flesh of both is 
dried and cured for sale. i eee slomnd eh ee 
ducks, pheasants, and partridges. The rivers, especially the Ohio, 
well stocked with fish, and some of them attain a great size. Turtles 
are also found in them. 145 

Manufactures, Commerce, &c.—The manufactures of Ohio have not 


attained to very great importance, The total number of males above , 


15 years of age employed in commerce, trade, manufactures, mechanic 
arta, and mining, at the Census of 1850 was 142,687; the number 
employed in agriculture was 270,362. The ipal manufacture is 
of iron, the various of which in 1850 employed nearly 6000 
persons. ‘There are very few cotton-mills; woollen-factories are mo! 
numerous, and the woollen manufacture 


cutlery works, breweries; tobacco, oil, soap, and candle factories; 
glass-works, potteries ; grist, flour, saw, and paper mills, &c, iF 
The direct foreign commerce of Ohio is not very great, its exp 
and imports being chiefly made through New Orleans or one 
Atlantic ports: Almost the only direct foreign trade is that’ 
cn with Cdznfia’ by thee porta Lake Erie. The value of | 
exports for the year ending June 30th 1853 was 158,418 dollars 
the imports, 847,760 dollars, of which goods to the value of 750, 
dollars were conveyed in American vessels, : 
bas increased enormously during 
exports from the lake 
the imports to 25,035,955 dollars ; and both exports and imports 
since much more than doubled—thus, the exports of Sandusky 
in 1850 amounted to about 3 million dollars, had increased 
aboye 20 million dollars, and the impo 
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rts from 7 million to 45 
dollars, the other lake ports meanwhile increasing aie terion 
The exports of Cincinnati are said to average 24 million a year, 
and the imports 40 million dollars. The total shipping owned chins 


i 


state in 1850 amounted to 64,462 tons, of which more than 

belonged to the lake ports; 28,653 tons were led by } 

power. In 1853 there were 90 vessels built in the state, of which 4 

were ships, 28 schooners, 23 sloops and canal-boats, and 35 steamers. 
Diwisi &e.—Ohio is divided into 87 counties, Columbus 


Columbus, the capital, stands on rising ground on the left bank ofthe 
fon 


Scioto River, in 89° 57’ N. lat., 88° 3’'W. long., 896 miles W.N.W. from 


Washington ; population, 17,882. The site of the city, when fixédon — 


= 1812 < of the seven cael S — was in the wilderness, 
he regularly out, wi oad streets crossing at 
opie 7% The capitol, or state-house, is a costly new edifice, Satin 
place of a former one destroyed by fire in 1852: it is 804 feet lon; 
and 184 hone wide, a — . pe wed datas bs stat 
penitent ; state asylums for the and dumb, and insane; 
tnd several chuielicg, colléges; and othocle) Gkies'dhe foraiatoner 
the extensive state railways, many of which centre in Columbus, 


city has become a busy commercial and manufacturing place, ma 
wih? 


rapidly growing in wealth and population. r wed 
Cleveland, a city and port of entry, on the right bank of the 

hoga River, at its outlet in Lake Erie, population 17,034, is the 

lake-port of the state, and the commercial oapital of northern, 

Cleveland is the northern terminus of the Ohio and 

the centre of the lake, shore, and northern railways, whieh’ it 

communication with all the trading’ towne of this and tho adjoining 
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states, while it has by the lake considerable commerce with Canada. 
The greater part of the city occupies a dry and healthy site. The 
streets are wide, and the houses generally well built. Besides the 
court-house, there are numerous churches and schools, a lyceum, three 
musice-halls, &. The harbour, which is one of the best in the West, 
has been improved by the carrying out of a pier on each side 425 
yards into the lake, with a lighthouse at the head of each. There are 
extensive factories of locomotives,’ machinery, &c.; also flour-mills, 
&e. Ship-building is carried on to some extent. Ohio City, on the 
pt bank of the Cuyahoga, population (including Brooklyn) 6375, 

h under a distinct incorporation, is really a suburb of Cleveland. 
The two places are connected by bridges. 

Dayton, a city, and the capital of Montgomery county, on the 
Miami Canal, at the confluence of the Mad River, 66 miles W.S.W. 
from Columbus: population, 10,977. The city is regularly laid out, 
and neat in appearance. The court-house, which is built of white 
marble, is 127 feet long by 62 feet wide, and is described as in “style 
of architecture that of the Parthenon, with slight improvements.” 
‘There are several churches ‘and schools, a popular college, a literary 
association, three banks, two large market-houses, &e. Dayton possesses 
& vast amount of water-power, and is the principal manufacturing town 
in these parts, There are very extensive manufactories of railway-cars, 
stoves, hardware, paper, flour, linseed-oil, oil-cake, &e. The town is 
also a very important centre of canal and railway traffic. 

Akron, at the junction of the Ohio and Pennsylvania and the Ohio 
and Erie canals, 125 miles N.E. from Columbus, population 3266, is 
a place of considerable trade, and has good railway accommodation. 
Oanton, on the Ohio and Pennsylvania railway, 105 miles N.E. by E. 
from Columbus, population 2603, is one of the rising towns of the 
state. Chillicothe, on the right bank of the Scioto, 40 miles S. by E. 
from Columbus, poptilation 7100, is a large and well-built place ; 
contains a court-house, several churches, schools, market-houses, and 
other public buildings ; holds a high rank as a commercial and manu- 
facturing town ; and possesses ample railway and canal communica- 
tion. Circleville occupies the site of some ancient fortifications on 
the left bank of the Scioto, 28 miles S. by EB. from Columbus: popu- 
lation, $411. The town is laid out with great regularity; contains 
several good public buildings, and is rapidly growing in importance 
a3 a commercial and manufacturing village. Hamilton, on the left 
bank of the Miami River, 90 miles W.S.W. from Columbus, population 
$210, is a leading centre of trade and commerce for the south western 
part of the state. The Miami Canal passes through the town, and 
several railways connect here. Lancaster, on the Hocking River and 
Canal, 27 miles S.E. from Columbus, population 3483, is a place of 
considerable trade, and has large flour-mills, machine-shops, &c. 
Mansfield, on the Sandusky, ‘Mansfield, and Newark railway, 67 miles 
N. by E.- from Columbus, is a busy town of 3557 inhabitants. 
Marietta, between the Great and Little Muskingum rivers, at their con- 
fluence with the Ohio, about 100 miles §.E. from Columbus, population 
3175, is the oldest town in the state, having been founded in 1788. It 
is regularly laid out, contaims the usual county buildings, churches, 
and schools, Marietta college (which has 6 professors and 68 students), 

/ extensive iron-foundries, steam saw-mills, flour-mills, &c., and 

Se communication by steam-boats with Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
&c. Massilon, on the left bank of the Tuscarawas River, and on the 
Ohio Canal, $5 miles N.E. by E. from Columbus, population about 
8500, is the capital of « rich agricultural district, and is locally known 
as ‘the Wheat City,’ from the great amount of business done in that 
grain. The town is pleasantly situated, well-built, contains several 
exeellent public buildings, carries on a large trade, has considerable 
ihatinfactures, abundant railway and canal accomodation, and is rapidly 
rising to be one of the leading towns of the acon aoe M — 
on the opposite side of the river, is partaking of its prosperity. Vewark, 
at the junction of the upper branches of ahs Licking River, 33 miles 
E. by N. from Columbus, population 3654, is well situated for trade, 
being on the Ohio and Erie Canal, and the Central Ohio railway, 
Piqua, %n the right bank of the Miami River and on the Miami Canal, 
68 miles W. by N. from Columbus, population 3277, has considerable 
commerce, manufactures, and trade. Portsmouth, on the left bank of 
the Scioto, at its confluence with the Ohio, and at the southern termi- 
tiation of the Ohio and Erie Canal; 85 miles S. by E. from Columbus : 

lation 4011. The town is regularly laid out, contains some 

dsomie public buildings, and carries on a good trade, Coal andiron 
tines and stone qtiarries are worked in the vicinity. Sandusky City, 
a city and of on the south side of Sandusky Bay, 3 miles 
ftom Lake Erie : poptilation, 5087. The city is bs, a4 laid out, and 
contains several handsome ‘buildings. Sandusky is ote of the chief 
lake , The wharfs and ship-yards are extensive and commodious, 
and their appearance, except during a short portion of winter, betokens 
an active commerce, The imports of Sandusky city in 1852 amounted 
to 40,896,085 dollars; the exports to 18,789,814 dollars. There are 
éxtensive manufactories of locomotives, &c. Springheld on the left 
bank of the east-fork of Mad River, 45 miles W. by 8. from Columbus, 
population 5108, is an important railway centre, and carries on exten- 
sive manufactures, “Wittenberg college and theological seminary is 
situated here. Steubenville, on the Ohio, 125 miles E.N.E from 
Columbus, ion 6140, stands on rising ground, is regularly laid 
out, well-built, contains several good public buildings, and has exten- 


sive woollen and cotton factories, machine-shops, iron- and. brass- 
foundries, copperas-works, rope-walks, boat-building yards, glass-works, 
&c., and is furnished with ample railway facilities. Toledo, a city and 
port of entry, on the right bank of the Maumee, 5 miles above its 
opening into Maumee Bay, Lake Erie: population, 3829. Toledo was 
founded in 1831 and is rapidly growing into importance owing to its 
convenient situation in connection with Lake Erie, the northern 
termination | of the Wabash and Erie Canal, and the several lines of 
railway which now unite here. The imports at Toledo in 1852 
amounted to 37,565,029 dollars; the exports to 19,738,923 dollars. 
Very large quantities of railway iron, grain, flour, and pork, with 
lard, &c., are brought here fromthe interior for exportation. Xenia, 
48 miles W.S.W. from Columbus, population 3024, is a place of eon- 
siderable trade, and the centre of an extensive railway traffic. Zanes 
ville, on the left bank of the Muskingum, 50 miles B. From Columbus : 
population, 7929. The town is well-built, lighted with gas, and well 
supplied with water. It contains the county buildings, 14 churches, 
an athenzum, primary and high schools, &c, There is agreat amount 
of water-power, which has been rendered largely available for manu- 
facturing purposes, and bituminous coal is obtained in abundance in 
the vicinity. There is also ample canal and railway accommodation, 
and Zanesville is rapidly becoming one of the leading towns of the 
state. Itis united by bridges with South Zanesville, West Zanes- 
ville, and Putnam, which are closely connected with it in business 
arrangements, 

Government, History, d:c.—The present constitution was framed and 
adopted in 1851, By it the right of voting is vested in every white 
male citizen of the United States, 21 years of age, who has resided in 
the state for one year. All elections are by ballot. The legislature, 
styled the General Assembly, is elected for two years, and consists of 
a Senate of 35 members, and a House of Representatives of 100 
members, The governor is also elected for two years.. The judges 
are elected by the people for 5 years. The revenue for the year 
ending November 15, 1853, was 2,865,907 dollars ; the expenditure was 
2,696,118 dollars. The debt of the state January 1, 1854, was 17,165,428 
dollars. Great attention is paid to education in the state; there being 
several colleges, and numerous academies and upper schools, while 
the constitution provides that “there shall be a.thorough and efficient 
system of common schools established throughout the state.” 

This country was first visited by the French from Canada in the 
17th century, by the route of the lakes of Ontario and Erie, but no 
settlements were formed until the following century, when the British 
from Pennsylvania and Virginia began to occupy the country. The 
French tried to prevent this by establishing small forts from Presqu’ile 
on Lake Erie to the Ohio along the channel of the Alleghany River. 
This however was considered by the British government as an encroach- 
ment, and it led to the war of 1755, by which the French lost Canada 
and were expelled from North America. Some settlements which 
were attempted after that time were destroyed by the Indian tribes’ 
then in possession of the country. Ohio was comprehended in the 
cession made by Virginia in the year 1787, after which the country, 
including the states of Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois, was formed into 
a territory. The first permanent settlement in Ohio was formed at — 
Marietta about 1788, but its progress, as well as that of some others 
farther west, was slow, until the Indians, in 1795, ceded a great portion 
of country to the general government by the treaty of Greville. The 
population now increased rapidly, and in 1803 Ohio was admitted 
into the Union as a sovereign state. 

(Statistical Qazetteer of the United States; Seventh Census of the 
United States; Oficial Report ; American Almanac, 1855; Mather, 
Geological Survey of the State of Ohio; Marcou, Geological Map of the 
United States, &c.) 

OISE, a department in the north of France, lying between 49° 4/ 
and 49° 46’ N. lat., 1° 42’ and 8° 8’ E. long,, is bounded N. by the 
department of Somme, E. by that of Aisne, 8, by Seine-et-Marne and 
Siene-et-Oise, and W. by Eure and Seine-Inférieure. Its form approxi- 
mates to that of a parallelogram, measuring about 65 miles from east to 
west, and 40 miles from north to south, The area of the department 
is 2260 square miles. The population in 1841 was 398,868; in 1851 
it amounted to 403,857, which gives 178°68 inhabitants to a square 
mile, being 4°07 above the average population fér the whole of France. 

The department is formed out of part of the old province of Lle-de- 
France, and a small portion of Picardie. It lies almost entirely in the 
basin of the Oise, which has a general inclination to the south-west, with 
the exception of a narrow zone along the northern boundary, which 
slopes northward towards the Somme, A broken hilly country, which 
forms the western part of the arrondissement of Beauvais, and separates 
the valley of the Thérain from the Norman district of Bray, is drained 
by the Epte, a feeder of the Eure. A small portion of the south-east 
of the department is traversed by the Ourcq, The general surface 
presents extensive plains, with here and there masses of isolated hills. 
Along the left bank of the Oise there is a chain of hills; and another 
runs close along the northern boundary, forming part of the watershed 
between the basins of the Somme and the Seine. | ¥ 

The department is named from its chief river—the Oise, the ancient 
Isara, which rises in the forest of Thierache, near Chimay, in the 
Belgian province of Hainault, within 3 miles of the French frontier. 
Having entered France, its general course is south-west across the 


io7e OISE. 


department of Aisne, wherein it becomes navigable at Chaunay ; 
continuing in the same direction across the department of Oise, in 


which it passes Noyon, Compidgne, and Creil, it enters Seine-et-Oise, |- 


and throws itself into the Seine at Conflans-Sainte-Honorine, a few 
miles below Pontoise. Its whole course is 137 miles in length, 75 
of which are navigable. The canals that unite the basins of the 
Somme and the Escaut with the basin of the Seine, enter the Oise. 
The principal feeders of the Oise from the left bank are—the Ton, the 
Serre, the Lette, the Aisne [Arsyr], the Autonne, and the Nonotte; 
from the right bank—the Noirieu, the Bréche, and the Thérain. 

The soil of the plains is in eral good, consisting of a strong 
calcareous clay, mixed in some p! with flints and gravel. There 
is also a good deal of light sandy soil and some arid sandy flats, which 
dre either to barren, or covered with stunted underwood ; the 
hills, on which the soil is thin and light, are in many parts overgrown 
with forest trees, There are extensive marshes and alluvial deposits 
in the valleys of the Oise and the Thérain. The formation of the 
de t is calcareous. 

climate is healthy, but rather damp, the winters being commonly 
long and rainy; snow sometimes lies for a month in the north of the 
department. 

The staple agricultural products are wheat, oats, and beetroot; 
mixed grain, rye, barley, pulse, potatoes, and some buckwheat are 
also grown, The system of cultivation consists of a plain fallow, or 
green crop, followed first by wheat and then by oats. The produce 
of wheat averages about 20 bushels, oats 40 bushels an acre. A 
surplus over the home consumption is exported. Other objects of 
culture are hemp, flax, chicory, onions, artichokes, turnips, carrots, 
and a vast quantity of other pot-herbs for the supply of Paris. Rape, 
poppy, and other oleaginous plants are grown. The vine is cultivated 
in several districts of the south and east; but the wine of the depart- 
ment is bad, and the breadth of land under vines is diminishing 
yearly. Cider and eating apples, and prodigious quantities of black 
and red cherries are grown. Apple-trees are planted in rows along 
all the highways, and in the fields they are often grown in quincunxes. 
Cider is the common beverage of the country people. 

Saddle and draught horses are reared, being a cross between the 
native breed and English blood-horses or the Arab horse, Cattle 
are comparatively few in number; sheep are the principal stock. 
Indeed owing to the scarcity of water the country is ill adapted for 
cattle ; the wells are in many instances 200 feet deep. A great number 
of calves however and some fat cattle are supplied to the Paris 
markets ; in the hilly country west of the valley of the Thérain, cattle- 
feeding is the common occupation of the people, and a good deal of 
cheese and butter is made. ‘The common breed of sheep is not good; 
but in some districts a cross with Spanish merinos has produced an 
improved stock, with a good carcass and a heavy fine fleece, They 
are always folded by night, and fed by day under the guardianship of 
shepherds and dogs; in winter they are housed, and fed on lucerne 
and sainfoin hay. Poultry is very abundant. The black eagle, a 
rare bird, inhabits the forests of Compiégne. Farms vary in size from 
600 to 700 acres, except in the neighbourhood of towns, where sub- 
division of the land is carried to great extremes. The farm buildings 
are large, commodiously built of stone, and roofed with tiles or slates. 
At harvest time Belgian reapers assist in cutting the wheat, which is 
stacked on the land, and thrashed by a machine worked by horses. 
The farmers are generally wealthy, and many of them farm their own 
lands, 

The manufactures of the department are various; the principal of 

them are bloadcloth, tapestry, carpets, blankets, and other woollen 
textures for which Beauvais has been long famous. Linen, printed 
cottons, duck, lace, small wares, mirrors, spectacle glasses, toys, fancy 
cabinet work and turnery, porcelain, pottery, beot-root eugar (for the 
manufacture of which there are several factories in the department), 
paper, beer, ropes, tiles, bricks, leather, &c., are among the other 
ndustrial products, The various agricultural and industrial products 
of the department find ready outlets by the Oise, the Ourcq, and the 
canals connected with them. About 200 fairs are held in the year, 

Building-stone, millstone-grit, paving-granite, chalk, marl, potter's 
and por in earths, and fossil marble are found. 

The department is crossed by 13 state, 28 departmental, and 
29 parish roads; and by the Paris-Amiens railroad, which traverses 
it from south to north, sending off a branch to the north-east from 
Creil up the valley of the Oise through Compidgne to St. Quentin. 

The ent is divided into 4 arrondissements, which with their 
subdivisions and population are as follows :— 


Arrondis 


inmunes, ‘Population in 1851, | 


1, Beaurais . 


<pindicanpinnss 
| Cantons. | Co 
af 


: 12 101,983 
2. Clermont . *- 8 178 90,515 
3. Compitgne . « | 8 165 98,190 
4. 8enlis  . « s 7 129 83,169 

| Total «Cw | 3s CO] 716 373,857 


1, Of the first arrondissement and of the whole department the 
capital is Beauvats. Grandvillicrs, 17 miles N. by W. from Beauvais, 


ufacture 
of fancy goods, such as fans, billiard-balls, pearl-buttons, dominoes, 
button-moulds, chessmen, fancy work-boxes, dice, metal-clasps, toys, 
&o.; it has 2237 inhabitants in the commune. 

2. The second arrondissement is named from its chief town Oler- 
mont, or Clermont-Oise, which is prettily situated on the summit and 
slopes of a hill 16 miles E, by 8. from Beauvais, 51 miles y np ree 
from Paris, and has a population of 3271 in the commune. site of 
the old fortifications is now covered with modern buildings and — 
of trees; of its defences there remains only the ancient castle of 
Prince of Condé, which stands on the top of the hill and commands a 
magnificent view over one of the richest parts of Picardie, This castle 
has been since 1826 a central prison for female convicts. The town has 
a college, a tribunal of first instance, linen and cotton manufactures, 
saltpetre-works, breweries, tan- bleach-works, besides a con- 
siderable trade in corn, fruit, and cattle. Bretewil,18 miles by railway 
N. from Clermont, is an ill-built town, with 2399 inhabitants, who 
manufacture soldiers’ shoes, shawls, serge, woollen-stockings, “4 
leather, and pottery. The vast buildings of the abbey of Sainte-Marie, 
rebuilt in 1028 and still entire, form the only remarkable object in the 
town. A piece of ground, about half a mile south-east from Breteuil, 
on which the remains of ancient walls, besides Celtic and Roman 
coins, have been found, is said to be the site of the Bratuspantium of 
Julius Cesar (‘ Bell. Gall.” ii. 13). Oréveceur, a few miles W. from 
Breteuil, is a small manufacturing town, with a population of 2394. 
Mouy, prettily situated between two hills in a valley 
Thérain, is a bustling little town with 2700 inhabitants, who manu- 
facture woollen-cloth for soldiers’ uniforms, serge, merinos, woollen- 


, &c. ; 

“. The third arrondissement takes its name from its chief town 
Comrizang. Noyon, said to be the ancient Noviodunwm, and under 
the Roman empire Noviomagus, is a well-built town situated on the 
slope of a hill surrounded by gardens, and on the Vorse, a feeder 
of the Oise, 12 miles by railway N.E. from Compidgne, and has 
5950 inhabitants. The town, which is entered by four principal gates, 
has a fine cathedral church, built by Pepin-le-Bref, and a large town- 
hall, which dates from 1499. It has some trade in corn, linen, canvass, 
and leather, Noyon is the birth-place of Calvin, and a station on the 
St.-Quentin railway. om 

4, In the fourth arrondissement the chief town Senlis is situated on 
the slope of a hill, 29 miles S.E. from Beauvais, and has a tribunal 
of first instance and 5320 inhabitants. The town, which stands near 


the junction of the Nonette and the Aunette, two small streams that — 


form a feeder of the Oise, consists of an ancient part or city and three 
suburbs. The city occupies the site, and contains some remains, of a 
Roman town, also a castle built in the time of St,-Louis, and a hand- 
some cathedral church. The houses of the town are well built, but 
the streets are mostly narrow and crooked. There are cotton-spinning 
factories, tan-yards, printing offices, linen-bleaching-works, and chicory- 
mills in thetown. Creil, 6 miles N.W. from Senlis, at the junction of the 
railroads from St.-Quentin and Amiens to Paris, stands on the left 
bank of the Oise, and has about 2000 inhabitants, many of whom are 
engaged at the extensive potteries and porcelain-works near the town. 
About 5 miles 8. from Creil, and about a mile E. of the Paris-Amiens 
railroad is Chantilly, a pretty little town with 2446 inhabitants, situated 
on the Nonette, near an extensive forest, to which it gives name, 
Chantilly is one of the principal centres of the lace manufacture in 
France; both the common flaxen lace, and that made of silk, and 
called ‘blonde,’ are extensively manufactured. The royal park, palaces, 
and waterworks of Chantilly, were formerly famous all over Europe, 
During the first revolution the palace built by the great Condé 
was sold and demolished, its contents having been first removed to 
Paris. After the Restoration the ruins were concealed from view 
by plantations, the smaller palace repaired, and great improvementa 
made; so that the palace, with the magnificent gardens, grounds, and 
sheets of water that surround it, still constitute a domain worthy of 
the admiration of foreigners. The hospital of Chantilly, founded by 
the princes of Condé, is a beautiful mass of building, and one of the 
best-regulated establishments of the kind in France. Orépy, or 

en- Valois, 14 miles N.E. from Senlis, formerly the capital of V: 

and a royal residence, is remarkable only for the ruins of its former 
structures and fortifications. It has 2873 inhabitants, who trade in 
corn, household linen, and thread, Nantewil-le-Haudoin, a small town 
of about 1600 inhabitants, at the head of the valley of the Nanette, 
is the chief place of a canton. It had formerly a large castle, which 
was entirely destroyed in the first French revolution. In the canton 
of Nanteuil is the pretty village of Ermenonville, famous for its hand- 
some church and castle. The castle and estates of Ermenonville were 
held by the Bouteiller family of Senlis, who were descended from 
Charlemagne, till 1350, when it was sold to the count of Lorris, In 
1590 the property passed to the Devics, one of whom (archbishop of 
Auch) was buried in the church. The estate was again sold in 1754 
to Réné Hatté, maternal uncle of the Marquis de Girardin, who became 
afterwards possessor of Ermenonyille, The marquis, whose descendants 


watered by the . 


1¢81 OKEHAMPTON. 
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sill hold the property, rebuilt the chiteus and improved the gromds 
with taste. Jean Jacques Rousseau died in the chateau of 
Ermenonville July 2, 1778, and was buried in the Ile-des-Peupliers, 


in one of the pi of water in the park, whence they were removed 
by decree of National Convention to the Pantheon Oct. 11, 1794. 
Pont-St.-Mazence, 7 miles N.E. from Creil, on the St.-Quentin railroad, 


is a well-built market-town, with clean well-paved streets and 2455 
jnhabitants. It stands on the Oise, which is here crossed by a fine 


stone bridge. 

The department forms the see of the Bishop of Beauvais : isincluded 
in the jurisdiction of the High Court of within the limits of 
the “agp ye free of Paris, and belongs to the 1st Military 
Division, of which Paris is head-quarters. It returns 3 members to 
the Legislative Assembly of the ama empire. 

(Dictionnaire de la France ; Annuaire pour U An 1853.) 

OKEHAMPTON, he omepeerye gett pees a teres 
municipal borough, the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the paris! 
ys tre is situated at the junction of the East and West 
Okement rivers, in 50° 44’ N. lat., 4° 1’ W. long., distant 22 miles W. 
from Exeter, and 195 miles W.S.W. from Lond The population of 
the parish of Okehampton was 2165 in 1851; that of the borough 
was 1555. The borough is governed by a mayor, justice, and burgesses. 
The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Totnes and diocese of 
Exeter, Okehampton Poor-Law Union contains 28 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 126,797 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
20,401. 

The town of Okehampton consists of several streets irregularly laid 


ess church, which is situated on high ground, was 
e last : 


and August. 
was disfranchised 


which separates the 
Asia, is situated in 58° 40’ N. lat., 143° 18’ E. long. The town is built 
on 2 bill on the right bank of the Ochota, and about 3 miles from its 
mouth. It is small, consisting only of a few hundred houses, and the 
inhabitants, formerly about 2000, are now estimated at only 800. It 
was formerly, and perhaps still is, the port by which the Russian 
American Com Prought their furs from America; they were then 

through Yakutsk to Irkutsk, and thence to Kiachta, 
to be for articles of Chinese production. The houses are 
built of wood ; but there is a government-house, an hospital, and large 
storehouses in the town. ‘The neighbouring country is barren, yielding 
nothing but furs. The mouth of the Ochata has only 9 feet of water, 
and is only accessible from June to September, being blocked up with 
ice and snow the remainder of the year. The Russian government 
some years ago resolved to select some other site with a better harbour 
whereon to build a new town; and the mouth of the river Uda, in the 
Sea of Okhotsk (55° N. lat., 136° E. long), was favourably mentioned 
as having a fine harbour sheltered the Shantar Islands. The 
or district of Si named Okhotsk, after the 


Drin and the Scombi. It is tolerably productive in corn, 
rice, tobacco, cotton, hemp, fruit, and wine. Cattle and bees 

reared, and game is tolerably abundant. The inhabitants are 
reputed to make the best soldiers among the Albanians. 

OLD MELDRUM. [Anenprensuee.] 

OLDBURY, Worcestershire, a town in the parish of Hales Owen, 
is situated near the junction of Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Worces- 
tershire, in 52° 30’ N. lat., 2° W. long., distant 29 miles N.N.E, from 
Worcester, and 120 miles N.W. from London. The population of the 
town of Oldbury is given in the Returns of the Census of 1851 as 
5114, but this does not include the whole of the town. The entire 


—— in 1851 was 11,641, 

town of Oldbury has very much increased of late years, owing 
the extension of the iron trade. The parochial chapel of Christ- 
church is a commodious brick edifice with a square tower. There are 
chapels for Wesleyan, Primitive, and New Connexion Methodists, 
Baptists, Independents, Christian Brethren, Roman Catholics, and 


= 


Unitarians ; and National, Free, and other schools, ‘Besides numerous 
iron- and coal-mines in the vicinity, there are manufactures of iron 
and steel, of locomotive engines, malt-mills, edge-tools, hollow iron 
ware, bricks, earthen draining tubes, and of alkali, Boat-building is 
carried on, and there are corn-mills and breweries. Oldbury is nearly —_ 
surrounded by the Birmingham Canal; the river Tame runs through 
the town, turning several mills in its course; and the Stour Valley 
railway passes close to it. A customary market is held weekly on 
Saturday. A county court is held in the town. 

OLDBURY-ON-SEVERN. ([GtoucesTersHrRe.] 

OLDCASTLE, county Meath, Ireland, a market-town and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the Dublin, Trim, and Enniskillen 
road, in 58° 46’ N. lat, 7° 7’ W. long., 24 miles N.W. from Trim, 51 
miles N.W. from Dublin. The population in 1851 was 1072, Old- 
castle Poor-Law Union comprises 15 electoral divisions, with an area 
of 85,912 acres, and a population in 1841 of 41,305; in 1851 of 29,282. 
The town contains a parish church, chapels for Roman Catholics and 
Methodists, a National school, and a Free school—a handsome edifice, 
capable of accommodating 1000 children, and supported by an endow- ~ 
ment of 750/., bequeathed by Lawrence Gibson, Esq. In the town 
are a neat market-place and court-house, and a dis: and Union 
workhouse. Near the town are extensive corn-mills. The market is on 
Monday, for 3s and provisions, Petty sessions are held monthly. 

OLDENBURG, a grand-duchy in the north of Germany, consists of 
three distinct portions. 1. The Duchy of Oldenburg, properly so 
called, which lies between 52° 54’ and 53° 44’ N. lat. 7° 40’ and 
8° 45’ E. long., contains 2083 square miles. It is bounded N. by the 
North Sea; KE. by the Hanoverian province of Bremen, the territory 
of the city of Bremen, and the Hanoverian province of Hoya; 8S. by 
Osnabriick ; and W. by the Hanoverian province of Meppen and East 
Friesland. 2. The Principality of Liibeck, which is surrounded by 
the duchy of Holstein, contains 137 square miles. One large portion 
is compact and unbroken; the remainder is scattered on the banks of 
the Schwartau and the Trave. 3. The Prinvipality of Birkenfeld 
(area, 194 square miles), which is noticed in a meget article. [Bir- 
KENFELD.] ‘These territories form the grand-duchy of Oldenburg, and 
together with the lordship of Kniphausen, which has peculiar relations 
with Oldenburg, have a total area of 2431 square miles, with a total 
population of 285,149, according to the census of 1852. 

The duchy of Oldenburg proper is a part of the great plain of 
Northern Germany, without mountains or hills, and without forests, 
Heaths and moors alternate with cultivated spots, The most extensive 
of the moors is the Great Saterland Moor, which is traversed by the 
Séste and the Leda, or Saterems, and covers a large part of Oldenburg 
and Hanover, extending from the Hunte to the Ems. The coasts are 
low, and protected against the inroads of the sea partly by dunes and 
partly by dykes, like those in Holland. The mouths of the Weser and 
the Jahdle are lined with dykes. The soil of the interior of the 
country is poor, but there is rich marsh-land on the banks of the 
Weser and at the mouth of the Jahde. The principal rivers are the 
Weser (which forms the boundary between Oldenburg and the pro- 
vince of Bremen), the Jahde (which enters and gives name to the 
large Bay of Jahde, an inlet of the North Sea), the Hunte (a feeder 
of the Weser), and the Hase and the Leda, tributaries of the Ems, 
There are no large lakes; the most considerable, the Zwischenahner 
Meer, is 6 miles in circumference, and its banks are surrounded by 
picturesque well-wooded eminences. 

The Bay of Jahde is entered from the North Sea, to the south of 
Wangeroog Island (which belongs to Oldenburg), by a strait about 
4 miles wide, which separates the territory of Kniphausen on the 
west from a projection of the duchy to the west of the mouth of the 
Weser. Inside this strait the bay widens out to about 12 miles from 
east to west, and about 10 miles in its greatest length from north to 
south. The depth of water in the bay (it is said) is nowhere less than 
6 fathoms, and the river Jahde itself is deep enough for the largest 
merchant ships to enter. Prussia, with the view of forming a naval 
port and arsenal on the North Sea, purchased the sovereignty of the 
pe! and 5000 morgen (3154 acres) of land, near the mouth of the river 
Jahde, in 1853, from the grand-duke of Oldenburg, and entered into 
possession of the territory thus ceded in December 1854. 

The climate is damp and subject to frequent fogs. The natural 
productions are corn of all kinds, flax, hemp, some hops, culinary 
vegetables, timber for building, and wood for fuel. There are the 
usual domestic animals, especially very good horses, poultry, game, 
fish, and bees. Turf is dug for fuel ; pipe: and brick-clay are found, 
and also building-stone. The principality of Liibeck is flat, and 
resembles Oldenburg in its soil and climate, but it contains some 
beautiful lakes, especially those of Ploen and Eutin, The Schwartau 
and the Trave are the chief rivers. 

The chief occupations of the inhabitants are agriculture and the 
breeding of cattle. There are very few villages; the farm-houses lie 
quite isolated in the centre of the farms. There are no great manu- 
factures ; but the people make considerable quantities of coarse linen, 
worsted stockings, and thread, Oldenburg is extremely well situated 
for commerce, but the trade is chiefly a coasting-trade, which is carried 
on in vessels with one or two masta, from 20 to 40 tons burden, caleu- 
lated for navigating the shallows (‘watten’) that occur between the 
Ems and the ftider Ships are built at several places on'the Weser 


vely. The public debt 
armed force maintained 


the exception of about 1600 Jews), 72,549 are Catholics, and all the 
rest Protestants, chiefly of the Lutheran Church. The Lutheran ig 
the established religion. . 

With to education, Oldenburg is rather backward, The 
rarity of renders it difficult to establish schools. The various 
branches of a learned Sears tree. oa 
gymnasium at Oldenburg, the Roman olic gymnasium ta, 
and the Latin schools at Jever and Eutin. 

As a member of the German confederation, in conjunction with 
and Schwarzburg, Oldenburg has the 15th place, or vote in 
the select council of the Diet, and one vote of its own in conjunction 
with Kniphausen in the full council. The contingent to the arm, 
the confederation is 2207 men. The constitution is 
tary in the male line. 


cal, 


assigned to 
Ss of Birkenfeld ; he obtained from Russia the lordship of 
ever, and likewise obtained some claim to the lordships of Varel and 


The lordship of Kniphausen, which lies between the lordship of 
Yever and the Jahde, was acknowledged an independent power by 
the Diet of the Germanic confederation in 1826. It is the smallest 
of the states of the confederation, its territory emer We A 
17 square miles, The sov y vests in Count Bentinck, who has 
his own flag, and enjoys all the rights accorded to the state under the 
old German empire, but he furnishes his contingent to the army of 
the confederation indirectly through the grand-duke of Oldenburg. 
The capital of the state is Kniphaneen, a small village with a fortified 
castle; the count resides chiefly at Varel. 

Oldenburg, the capital, in 58° 20’ N. lat., 8° 11’ E, long, isa well- 
built town on the navigable river Hunte; the ramparts have been 
converted into public walks and gardens. The population is 8000, 
including that of the two suburbs. The palace is a very handsome 
building with a fine 
soap manufactories 


town. The public institutions are—a 
masium, a seminary for schoolmasters, a military 


school, an 


, and a collection of antiquities. The grand ducal library | from 


o 
contains 60,000 volumes. 

Varel, on a canal which joins the Jahde, and forms a harbour which 
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